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PREFACE 


Teb  favorable  reception  given  to  the  volume  of  this  work  for  the  preceding 
year  has  induced  the  publishers  to  make  special  efforts  in  the  preparation  of 
this  one.  It  is  their  aim  to  make  an  Annual  Supplement  not  only  to  the  New 
American  Cyclopsedia,  but  to  all  others,  which  shall  embrace  contemporaneous 
events,  and  the  progress  attained  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  work  is  addressed  to  all  classes  of  readers,  since  it  includes  in  its 
contents  whatever  transpires  in  political,  military,  civil,  and  social  affairs, 
commerce,  finance,  literature,  science,  agriculture,  art,  and  mechanical  industry. 

The  year  1862  will  probably  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  in  a 
period  of  great  events.  It  witnessed  the  struggles  of  great  armies ;  the  numer- 
ons  battles  and  ceaseless  skirmishes  in  the  United  States ;  the  expedition  against 
Mexico ;  the  disgraceful  flight  of  King  Otho  of  Greece ;  the  unfortunate  conflict 
at  Aspromonte,  in  Italy  ;  the  enkindling  of  the  Polish  revolution  ;  the  French 
war  in  Cochin  China ;  the  recognition  in  Russia  of  the  rights  of  man,  by  the 
approaching  emancipation  o^  the  serfs ;  the  Tae-ping  rebellion  in  China ;  and, 
not  least,  the  distress  in  Lancashire,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  looms  of  Lyons. 
Of  scarcely  less  note  were  the  naval  conflict  below  New  Orleans ;  the  contest 
between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  and  the  destructive  exploits  of  the  Ala- 
bama. Among  the  peaceful  events  were  the  debates  and  proceedings  in  the 
Federal  Congress  on  confiscation  and  emancipation;  the  triumph  of  anti- 
filavCTy  views  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  its  measures  for 
emancipation  ;  the  silent  revolution  shown  by  the  ballot-box ;  and  the  measures 
of  the  seceded  States  to  secure  their  independent  organization. 

The  relation  of  these  events,  especially  those  of  a  military  character,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  truthful  and  just.  It  is  a  detailed  statement,  day  by  day 
and  step  by  step,  of  the  movements  of  the  armies,  the  objects  of  those  move- 
ments, and  their  consequences.  It  has  been  prepared  chiefly  from  official 
papers,  and  is  accompanied  with  corresponding  maps  and  plans  of  battles. 
Important  documents  and  reports  are  also  given. 
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PREFACE. 


The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  embrace  the  organizations 
of  the  armies  North  and  South,  their  officers,  and  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  troops ;  the  important  measures  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Con- 
gresses; the  acts  and  resolutions  of  State  Legislatures  and  State  political 
organizations ;  the  votes  of  the  citizens  at  the  elections ;  the  messages  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  and  seceded  States ;  the  orders  and  instructions  of 
cabinet  officers  and  of  commanding  generals;  the  commercial  regulations 
relating  to  trade  with  ports  of  the  Southern  States ;  the  loans,  taxes,  and  cur- 
rency measures  and  debts  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Gover  ments ;  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  difficult  questions  that  occurred ;  the 
enforcement  of  martial  law,  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners ;  thus  comprising  all 
important  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  interesting  events  relating  to  foreign  nations,  as  above  stated,  are  pre- 
sented with  such  fulness  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  their  causes, 
their  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  their  probable  results. 

The  progress  of  mechanical  industry  is  shown  in  the  active  construction  of 
iron-clad  vessels ;  in  the  display  at  the  British  Industrial  Exhibition ;  in  the 
many  interesting  inventions  presented  at  the  Patent  Office ;  in  the  repairs  of 
the  steamer  Great  Eastern,  and  some  other  achievements. 

The  developments  in  natural  science  have  not  been  overlooked.  In  some 
branches  these  have  been  fully  brought  up,  and  notice  has  been  taken  of 
various  questions  raised  among  scientific  men,  and  the  views  presented  in  their 
discussions. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  its  kindred 
pursuits,  since  the  previous  year,  and  the  surprising  resources  pf  the  people,  as 
shown  in  the  vast  financial  operations  of  the  Government,  forming  a  portion  of 
current  history  of  more  than  usual  interest,  are  explained  with  ample  details. 

The  geographical  explorations  were  active  in  all  quarters,  and  those  of 
archeology  produced  some  surprising  results.  The  record  of  literature  was 
hardly  less  important  than  in  former  years,  although  the  number  of  works 
issued  was  somewhat  reduced. 

The  present  condition  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  of  the 
United  States  is  so  presented  as  to  show  their  branches,  membership,  numbers, 
views  on  civil  affairs,  and  the  spread  of  their  distinctive  opinions  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  mortality  of  the  year  was  unusually  large,  and  the  number  of  distin- 
guished men  who  closed  their  career  was  far  greater  than  usual  Their  services 
have  been  fully  recognized. 
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iFRIOA,  one  of  the  six  grand  diTiaians  of 
i^  etrth's  surface,  oomprifles  the  southwest- 
era  portion  of  the  eastern  continent.  Its  po- 
Srkal  divisions  are,  on  the  north,  the  Empire  of 
MarKco;  the  French  province  of  Algeria;  the 
yiKbsliks  of  Tonis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca,  and  the 
fits  .of  Fezzan,  dependencies  of  the  Tarkish 
s^ira;  Egn>t>  a  viceroyalty  of  the  Turkish 
9B^ia%  though  in  a  state  of  (j^uon-independ- 
acj.  On  the  east,  Kubia  and  Eordofan,  de- 
pe^cies  of  Egypt ;  Abyssinia,  a  collection  of 
petty  states  nnaer  savage  chieftains,  a  conoid- 
fniiJ£  number  of  which  have  recently  become 
srijeet  to  the  sway  of  the  bold  and  capable 
Tkodore,  the  chief  of  Amhara,  who  has  taken 
tWtitle  of  "'  King  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia ;"  the 
Cflsitries  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Aden  and 
^ladbn  Ocean,  and  stretching  south  westward 
^aore  thasi  a  thousand  miles;  these  are  in- 
hkkni  by  tribes  of  savages  known  by  the 
Bses  of  Somauli,  Wakuafi,  Wanika,  Galla,  iec. 
^  The  niunes  of  the  principal  countries  are : 
Add  ijan,  Berbers,  Zanguebar  (which  is  a 
eofidction  of  several  states),  and  Mozambique, 
t^  coast  of  which  is  held  by  the  Portuguese. 
It  Afferent  points  of  this  long  stretch  of  coast 
t^  Arabs  have  established  themselves,  and 
^Ts  redaoed  the  native  tribes  to  subjection, 
thoB^  others,  as  the  Grallas,  defy  their  author- 
ity and  maintain  an  ascendency  over  the  tribes 
of  tbe  interior.  Of  these  interior  tribes  or 
their  country  little  is  known,  the  many  attempts 
Bide  by  missionaries  and  explorers  to  pene- 
tate  to  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
QBsit,  having  been,  in  most  instances,  repulsed 
bf  the  savages,  often  with  the  loss  of  the  lives 
^  the  explorers^  On  the  Mozambique  coast 
the  Portuguese  have  maintained  for  many  years 
a  extended  commerce,  mainly  in  ivory  and 
in^ea.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  penetrated  into  the 
mehoT  through  this  country,  ascending  the 


Zambezi  to  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  exploring  a 
portion  of  the  course  of  tbe  8hire  and  the  Rov- 
uma  as  well  as  the  lakes  Nyassa  and  Nyai\ja. 
East  of  Mozambique,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  Mozambique  channel,  is  the  great  and  pop* 
ulcus  island  of  Madagascar. 

South  Africa  is  composed  of  several  states, 
part  of  them  British  colonies,  and  part  in  some 
sense  dependoDcies  oi  these.  The  Cape  Colony 
is  the  oldest  of  these,  and  occupies  ike  southern 
portion  of  the  continent ;  above  it,  on  the  S.  E., 
are  Oaffraria,  Natal,  and  the  Zulu  country;  and 
lying  west  of  these  and  separated  fh>m  them 
by  the  Kalamba  mountains,  the  Orange  river, 
and  Transvaal  Republics,  composed  mostly  of 
Dutch  settlers  ana  their  Hottentot  or  Bechu- 
ana  dependents.  On  the  west  coast,  north  of 
the  Orange  river,  and  extending  about  800 
miles  into  the  interior,  is  the  Hottentot  coun- 
try, and  lying  between  this  and  the  Transvaal 
Republics,  the  land  of  the  Bechuanas. 

North  of  the  Hottentot  country,  stretching 
northward  for  more  than  1,500  miles,  is  the 
region  long  known  as  Lower  Guinea,  but  really 
composed  of  numerous  chieftaincies  and  some 
Portuguese  colonies.  These  chieftaincies,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  southern,  are  Cimbebas 
and  the  country  of  the  Damaras,  Benguela,  An- 
gola  a  Portuguese  colony,  Congo,  Loango,  the 
region  of  the  Gabtln,  country  of  the  Oalbongas, 
and  Biaft'a.  Between  this  and  the  eastern 
coast  described  above,  lies  a  vast  tract,  varying 
in  width  from  ten  to  twenty-eight  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  extending  from  nearly  ten  de- 
grees above  to  sixteen  degrees  below  the  equa- 
tor, almost  wholly  unexplored  by  Europeans. 
Along  the  eastern  portion  of  it  Dr.  Livingstone 
has  made  some  discoveries,  but  much  of  this 
has  only  been  penetrated  by  him  and  his  ad- 
venturous coadiutors. 

From  the  gulf  of  Blafra  the  continent  turns 
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sharplj  westward,  and  the  coast  line  of  Upper 
Gninea  faoes  the  south.  This  region,  long  known 
as  the  slave  coast,  is  occnpied  bj  several  native 
states,  the  largest  bein^  the  Kingdom  of  Da- 
homey, the  king  of  which  has  attained  an  evil 
notorietj  bv  the  vast  number  of  human  sacri- 
fices inunolated  on  his  altars.  North  of  this, 
and  stretching  in  a  belt  of  variable  vridth  across 
the  continent  to  the  confines  of  Nubia  and 
Eordofan,  is  that  region  known  formerly  as 
Soudan  and  Nigritia,  composed  of  numerous 
and  constantlj  changing  states,  part  of  them 
Mohammedan  and  part  pa^an.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  beginning  in  the  east,  are  Dar- 
fiir,  Waday,  Bergoo,  Eanem,  Bomou,  Adamawa, 
Honssa,  Timbuctoo,  Yoruba,  and  Bambarra. 

Where  the  western  coast  of  Africa  begins 
again  to  turn-northward,  is  the  little  Republic 
m  Liberia,  and  northwest  of  it  the  British 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  both  settled  in  great 
part  by  free  ne^oes,  either  from  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain,  o(  recaptured  Africans 
taken  from  slave  ships,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liberia,  native 
tribes  who  have  become  civilized.  Lying  be- 
tween this  and  the  Great  Desert  is  the  country 
of  Senegambia  named  from  its  two  great  rivers, 
inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  negroes  and 
mixed  races.  France  has  a  colony,  St.  Louis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  Ensland  a  set- 
tlement, Bathurst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia^ 
Between  this  country  and  the  Empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  extending  eastward  to  the  confines 
of  Escrpt  and  Nubia,  with  but  here  and  there 
a  fertile  oasis  and  grove  of  palms  amid  its  vast 
wastes  of  sand,  stretches  the  Great  Desert  of 
Sahara.  Its  oases  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
Arab  or  half  Arab  origin,  the  Tuaregs,  the 
Tibboos,  &o,y  and  its  deserts  are  traversed  by 
caravans  and  companies  of  Arab  Bedouins,  the 
exact  counterparts  of  their  brethren  of  Arabia. 

In  another  place  (see  Gboosapbioal  Explo- 
BATioNs)  will  be  found  the  results  obtained, 
during  1862,  by  the  numerous  exploring  parties 
who  have  penetrated  into  the  unknown  interior 
of  this  vast  continent-peninsula.  In  the  present 
article  it  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  a  few  of 
the  important  political  events  of  the  past  year 
in  the  countries  best  known  to  the  civilized 
world. 

In  Morocco  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain, 
of  April  26, 1860  (eee  New  Amebioan  Otolo- 
PJEDIA,  vol.  xi,  art.  Moboooo),  by  which  the 
Emperor  Sidi  Mohammed  agreed  to  pay  to 
Spain  an  indemnity  of  20,000,000  piastres 
(about  14,000,000,  and  to  cede  a  district  of  ter- 
ritory around  Melilla,  valued  at  $87,600,000, 
had  remained  unfrilfilled  up  to  the  summer  of 
1861.  The  indemnity  had  not  been  paid,  and 
the  Kabyles,  or  inhabitants  of  Rif,  refused  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  emperor,  and  sur- 
render their  lands ;  and  throughout  Morocco, 
there  were  indications  of  insurrection,  which 
the  emperor  lacked  the  power  to  suppress. 
Spain  meantime  held  the  important  city  of 
Tetoan  in  which  she  was  authorized  to  oon- 


tinne  a  garrison  till  the  fulfilment  of  thi 
treaty,  and  made  preparations  for  its  penna 
nent  occupation.  Unwilling  to  relin<]uish  thi 
important  post,  Sidi  Mohammed  sent  his  brothe 
Muley-el-Abbas,  to  treat  with  the  Spanisl 
Gk>vemment  for  more  favorable  terms.  H< 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  new  treaty,  ii 
which  the  payment  of  three  million  dtmra 
within  6  months  is  guaranteed,  and  the  paj 
ment  of  the  remainder  of  the  indemnity  mad^ 
a  lien  on  the  customs  receipts,  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  which  the  Queen  of  Spain  is  au 
thorized  to  appoint  an  agent  to  receive  a  por 
tion  of  the  duties  at  each  of  the  five  ports  ol 
the  empire.  The  Spaniards  are  to  evacuate 
Tetuan  when  the  first  instalment  of  the  indem 
nity  is  paid,  the  territory  ceded  by  the  formei 
treaty  being  placed  under  their  control  prior  t< 
the  evacuation.  The  Spanish  missionaries  are  t< 
be  allowed  to  found  a  Mission  House  at  Tetuan 
and* to  be  protected  in  their  persons,  their  asy 
lums.  and  tiie  exercise  of  their  worship  tKrongh 
out  tne  empire.  In  January,  1862,  a  conTen 
tion  was  concluded  between  the  Sultan  oi 
Morocco  and  the  British  Government,  bj 
virtue  of  which  the  sultan  obtained  a  loan  oi 
about  half  a  million  pounds  sterling,  at  5  pei 
cent.,  at  a  discount  of  17  per  cent.,  reimbursablf 
from  the  half  of  the  revenue  of  the  ports,  at  th€ 
rate  of  £88,000  per  annum,  to  be  collected  by 
English  ofiScers  resident  at  those  ports.  The 
amount  of  this  loan  was  to  be  paid  oyer  to 
Spain  as  indemnity.  This  gives  the  British 
Ghovemment  an  influence  in  Morocco,  which, 
with  her  possession  of  Gibraltar,  enables  her  to 
hold  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Egypt,  Mohammed  Said  Pasha,  yiceroy 
since  1854,  and  the  wisest  and  most  judicious 
ruler  of  Egypt  in  modem  times,  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1868.    He   had  released  the  fellahs  or 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  from  the  condition  of 
serfe  in  which  he  found  them,  abolished  the 
system  of  monopolies  by  which  the  government 
was  the  sole  purchaser  and  vender  of  Egyptian 
products,  and  allowed  the  farmer  to  sell  his 
crops  in  any  market  he  chose;  substituted  a 
tax  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  income,  payable  in 
money,  for  the  old  tax  of  one  tenth,  payable  in 
kind,  abrogated  all  internal  excises,  bestowed 
on  the  fellah  the  liberty  of  changing  his  resi- 
dence at  will,  and  allowed  the  judges  of  the 
provinces  and  districts  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  measure  of  judicial  reform.    He  had 
also  made  great  reforms  in  the  conscription, 
organization,  and  discipline  of  the  army.    The 
finances,  which,  on  his  aopession  to  the  vice- 
royalty,  were  in  a  deplorable  state,  are  now  in  a 
better  condition  than  those  of  any  other  oriental 
country.    The  debt  is  only  82  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  annual  receipts  about  8  millions  of 
dollars  beyond  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  the 
bonds  of  the  government  at  par,  with  8  ])er 
cent,  interest,  while  the  ordinary  and  legal  in- 
terest of  &e  country  is  10  per  cent. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  dark  side  to  this  pic- 
ture.    Bribery,   corruption,    and*  peculation, 
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wlaeb.  seem  inseparable  from  aU  oriental  gov- 
emmesits,  existed  here  also;  and  oontractors 
w^e  continnaQ J  robbing  the  goyemment.  The 
Torst  feature  in  the  administration  of  Said 
Pasha  was  bis  neglect  and  partial  soppression 
of  the  aohools  of  the  Tioeroyaltj,  established 
with  10  mnch  labor  bj  his  grandfather  Mehemet 
AIL    His  sncoeflsor,  Ismail  Pasha,  who  is  a 
vinn  adyooate  of  education,  will  nnqnestion- 
bUt  remedy  this  great  defect  of  his  adminis- 
tradioii.    In  1862  Said  Pasha  was  obliged  to 
reaoci  to  aaotiier  loan  of  8  millions  of  dollars, 
viueh  WIS  n^gotiftted  at  82|  per  cent,  for  7  per 
OBat.tUctj  years*  bonds.    The  present  debt  of 
the  ifioBiofally  is  $38,250,000,  of  which  about 
$17,009^000  ia  for  bonds  issued  to  the  Company 
of  U»  Qmal  of  Suez.    The  importB  of  the 
coBBtiyibr  1861  were  $13,396,808.  and  its  ex- 
port! ^7^55,491^  from  the  port  of  Alexandria 
akag^  to  which  is  to  be  aaded  a  small  sum 
fioa  other  ports.  In  October,  1861,  Egypt  was 
fBted  by  a  terrible  flood;  the  NUe  breaking 
ibioi^  the  levees  or  dikes,  which  confined  it 
a  Tppo^  Sgypt,  laid  almost  the  whole  of  Lower 
EgTpt  under  water,  destroying  the  crops  of 
BBS  and  millet,  and  greatly  iiyuring  the  cot- 
tia  and  sugar  cr(x>s.    The  railroads  and  tele- 
gr^k  lines  were  also  undermined  and  torn  up, 
ad  a  vast  nmuber  of  dwellings  and  animals 
dea^yed.    To  the  great  joy  of  the  people  the 
&od  subsided  rapidly,  and  despite  its  destrac- 
^smemof  property,  greatly  enhanced  the  yield 
■i  Tiliie  of  the  crop  of  1862. 

Ike  ship  canal,  intended  to  unite  the  Medi- 

tanaean  and  the  Bed  Sea,  by  cutting  through 

I5e  Istibimna  of  Snez  from  Port  Said  to  Suez, 

fnfKted  by  IL  Ferdinand  Leeseps,  and  carried 

&mid  by  the  French,  Egyptian,  and  Turkish 

^fcraments,  is  approaching  completion.    A,t 

^  ionaal  meeting  of  the  canal  company  in 

1^,  1862,  M.  Lesseps  stated  that  it  would  un- 

Witedly  be  opened  to  canal-boat  navigation 

i?  lay,  1868,  and  to  ships  by  the  spring  of 

liM.   The  work  has  been  one  of  great  dif- 

ieahr;  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  a 

fii^-vater  canal  to  connect  with  the  Nile,  as 

▼d  SB  the  ship  canal,  and  to  build  piers,  jet- 

&a,iBd  breakwaters  to  protect  shippmg  enter- 

i^the  canal  troia  either  sea;  and  in  order  to 

Mncthe  opening  of  one  of  the  ancient  canals, 

tiie  eompaay  were  under  the  necessity  of  pur^ 

chaaitf  the  entire  estate  of  Waday,  the  property 

of  Q-Hamy  Paaha,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000. 

The  total  expenditure  to  May,  1862,  had  been 

about  $^000,000,    and   nearly   $80,000,000 

would  probably  be  required  to  complete  it. 

TveBty-flix  thousand  men  were  employed  on 

the  work,  and  M.  Lesseps  hoped  to  have  86,000 

to  40^000  employed  during  the  next  year. 

hi  Abyasinia,  Theodore,  *^  King  of  the  Kings 
<f  Ethiopia'*  (see  Kbw  Aicebioait  Otolopjsdia, 
^  XT,  art.  Thsodobxis),  has  completely  snb- 
ised  Tigr6,  the  most  important  of  the  Abys- 
ssiaa  States  opposed  to  him,  and  having  cut  off 
Hit  right  hand  and  right  foot  of  K^goussrdh,  its 
kiag,  liiat  obiet  survived  the  mutilation  but 


three  days.  Theodore  is  now,  without  dis- 
pute, master  of  the  whole  of  Abyssinia,  and 
seems  disposed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
and  to  introduce  civilization  and  educa- 
tion into  his  domains. 

Proceeding  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
we  find  the  next  point  of  interest  in  the  island  of 
Madagascar.  B«aiavalona,  Queen  of  the  Hovas, 
the  most  considerable  native  tribe  of  the  island, 
and  a  most  bitter  and  ferocious  persecutor  of 
the  Ohristian  missionaries  and  native  converts 
among  the  Hovas,  died  on  the  16th  of  August^ 
1861,  .at  her  capital,  Tananarive.  Her  only 
eon,  on  her  decease,  ascended  the  throne,  with 
the  title  of  Radama  11,  king  of  Madagascar. 
He  had  been,  during  his  mother's  hfetune, 
friendly  to  the  missionaries  and  the  native 
Christians,  and  was  regarded  as  himself  a  conr 
vert.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  as- 
sured the  delegations  of  the  English  and  i^nch 
Governments  of  his  determination  to  maintain 
religions  liberty,  and  the  extension  of  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
among  his  people.  He  caused  the  productiona 
of  Miuclagascar  to  be  represented  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  in  London,  and  has 
adopted  as  his  intimate  friend  and  counsellor 
M.  Lambert,  a  French  gentieman,  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Great  jealoosy  is  mani- 
fested by  the  French  and  English  Governments 
of  the  inflaence  exerted  by  one  or  the  other 
over  the  young  king,  partly  from  the  effect 
which  the  preponderating  sway  of  one  or  the 
other  might  have  on  the  colonies  which  each 
government  possesses  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  one  is  the  champion 
of  Protestantism  and  the  other  of  Catholicism 
in  the  East.  At  the  latest  accounts  the  Frendi 
seemed  to  be  gaining  the  advantage.  Badama 
U  was  crowned  in  August,  1862. 

South  of  Mozambique,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Zulu  country  and  extending  in  the  in* 
terior  toward  the  Zambezi  river,  a  series  of 
German  missionary  colonies  have  been  planted 
by  the  exertions  of  Pastor  Harms  of  Hermanna- 
burg  in  Hanover.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  1854.  About  200  colonists  have  gone  out, 
and  they  have  ten  or  twelve  stations,  and  have 
collected  very  considerable  bodies  of  natives, 
who  have  become  partially  civilized.  The 
movement  is  one  of  great  promise. 

Passing  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
skirting  the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  where 
there  have  been  no  occurrences  of  political 
or  social  interest  to  call  for  notice,  the  Bight 
of  Benin  is  worthy  of  attention,  where,  in 
August,  1861,  the  English  €h>vemment  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Lagos,  and  in 
1862  established  themselves  at  Whydah,  the 
two  most  important  centres  of  the  slave  trade. 
This  occupation  not  only  promises  to  accom- 
plish more  tiian  any  previous  measure  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  slave  trade,  but  opens  a  ready 
route  of  communication  with  Abbeokuta  and 
the  Yoruba  country  in  the  interior,  a  region 
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admirably  adapted  for  the  ooltore  of  cotton 
and  the  production  of  palm  and  cocoa  oils. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  has  made  material 
progress  within  the  past  two  years.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  republic  by  the  United  States 
Goyernment  and  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner to  represent  it  there,  have  been  attended 
with  beneficial  results.  The  Republic  has  en- 
tered with  great  zeal  upon  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, coffee,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  the  quality  of 
its  productions,  which  are  already  exported  in 
considerable  quantities  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  is  very  superiiM*.  Within  the 
past  year  a  college  fairly  endowed,  and  with  a 
course  of  instruction  equal  to  that  in  most  of 
the  colleges  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
opened  in  Monrovia.  Its  president  and  pro- 
fessors are  all  men  of  color,  and  possess  suit- 
able qualifications  for  their  several  chairs. 

The  culture  of  cotton  has  received  a  remark- 
able impulse  throughout  Africa.  Egypt  ex- 
ported in  1862  a  much  lai^r  quantity  than  in 
any  previous  year ;  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone 
sent  some  very  excellent  long  stapled  cotton 
into  market ;  the  Yorubas  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra  contributed  a 
considerable  quantity ;  some  thousands  of  bales 
were  sent  from  Eaffraria  and  the  Cape  Oolony, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  ascent  of  the  Shue 
and  Rovuma,  found  its  cultivation  already  large 
and  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  future,  Africa 
promises  to  be  a  powerful  rival  to  the  United 
States  for  the  cotton  trade  of  the  world. 

AGRICULTURE.  A  condition  of  war  is  not 
usually  considered  favorable  to  agricultural 
progress ;  but  except  in  those  States  which  have 
formed  the  actual  battle  ground  of  the  past 
year,  the  agricultural  products  of  1862  have 
been  unusndly  large  and  profitable.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  area  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton  has  been  greatly  diminished ;  com 
and  other  cereals  having  taken  its  place  in  ex- 
tenave  districts,  while  many  of  the  best  cot- 
ton lands  have  been  trampled  by  contending 
armies. 

In  the  Northern  States  the  crops  of  all  de- 
scriptions have  been  abundant.  The  great  ex- 
port demand  for  the  cereals  in  1661,  together 
with  the  demand  for  army  consumption,  led  to 
the  planting  of  a  much  greater  breadth  than 
usual;  in  winter  wheat  about  18  percent,  more 


area  was  planted  than  die  previous  year,  taking 
the  whole  country  together,  and  in  some  of  the 
largest  wheat  growing  States  the  excess  of  area 
planted  was  much  more  than  this ;  thus,  Wia- 
oonsin  had  67  per  cent,  more  area  than  in  1 861, 
Michigan  85  per  cent.,  Ohio  18.7  per  cent., 
while  Illinois  had  only  14  per  cent.  The  yield 
of  winter  wheat  was  26  per  cent,  above  that 
of  1861.  Of  spring  wheat  the  increased  area 
sown  was  about  28  per  cent,  but  the  crop  was 
about  10  per  cent  below  the  average,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  that  below  the  crop  of 

1861.  Including  both  kinds  of  wheat  the  yield 
was  probably  about  equal  to  that  of  1861,  and 
fnUy  10  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  past 
five  years.  The  crop  of  Indian  corn  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  1861,  and  22  per  cent,  above  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years.  The  area  plant- 
ed was  no  greater  than  in  1861.  Oats  were  an 
average  crop ;  a  larger  area  having  been  sown, 
but  the  yield  to  the  acre  being  about  one  tenth 
less.  The  hay  crop  was  slightly  above  the 
average,  but  the  great  demand  for  the  army 
kept  the  price  high,  $80  per  ton  being  the 
average  price  paid  by  Government  in  the  win- 
ter of  1862-^8.  PoUtoes  were  slightly  above 
the  average.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  were  remark- 
ably abundant,  the  apple  crop  being  fully  dou- 
ble that  of  ordinary  years,  and  the  peach  crop 
nearly  quadruple.  Beans  were  largely  above 
the  average  in  their  yield,  as  were  also  hops, 
tobacco,  and  clover  seed.  Sorghum  was  plant- 
ed in  much  larger  quantities  tiian  ever  before, 
and  the  production  of  the  syrup  and  sugar 
nearly  doubled.  But  for  the  tendency  of  the 
seed  to  deteriorate  by  admixture  with  ordi- 
nary broom  com,  &c.,  the  yield  would  have 
been  still  greater.* 

The  autumn  of  1862  developed  the  fact  that 
there  was  again  a  great  deficiency  in  the  cereal 
crops  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  the  export 
demand  for  American  grains  and  flour  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  exports  of  cereals 
from  two  of  the  principal  ports  in  1861  and 

1862,  as  well  as  the  receipts  at  Chicago,  the 
largest  of  the  lake  ports,  and  at  Boston.  A 
large  amount  of  grain  was  sent  to  Europe  by 
way  of  the  Welland  canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
river ;  but  the  amount,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  previous  year,  is  not  yet  ascertainable. 


Pi.0vm 

HtwToTk. 

Bortoi. 

Chlcgo. 

aXBGBAIMk 

Kxpor1c4,  IMl. 

Exported,  lan. 

Bsportod.  1«1. 

Kxported,  1882. 

Rm«1tm1,  1811. 

B«eciT«4, 1863. 

RMelred.  18(1. 

RM'd,  188S. 

Flonn  bUt.. 
W)l««t,blMh. 

CornT    " 

8,110,846 

88,808.814 

12,889,860 

l,00a405 

8,987 

180.825 

S.98U18 
9^M4,7fi6 
12,020348 
1,104,549 
42,081 
910,080 

882,562 

2.064,988 
898,2861 

484,291 
1,948,678 

778,589^ 

1,865,888 

1,889,081 
89,978 

1,168.991 

908,885 

17,639,909 

26/^888 

479,006 

417,129 

1,097,086 

18,187.588 

81,146.721 

976,758 

800.476 

The  exports  of  grain  and  flour,  it  will  be 
by  the  above  table,  in  1862  were  not  quite 


*  Th«86  crop  fUtlstlos  have  b«en  «ompl1ed  from  tb«  **  Crop 
Boports**  of.  tbo  *"  American  Agrtooltniiit,"  to  wblch  ovr 
aeuiowlodgiDents  are  tendered. 

t  Besides  81,678  barrels  eom  meaL 

t  Beddea  00449  burels  oon  meal 


equal  to  those  of  1861,  but  since  the  Ist  of 
Jan.  1868,  they  have  been  much  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1862,  so  that  the  total  ex- 
port of  the  crop  of  1862  will  probably  fully 
equal  that  of  1861 ;  the  high  rate  of  exchange 
has  contributed  materially  to  this  result.  The 
prices  of  breadstu^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  1862  and  at  its  olosd,  were  as  follows: 

fiooT,  Jan.  1, 1868,  (5.40  to  |8.25  per  barrel; 

Dec  31,  «6.05  to  $10.    Wheat,  Jan.  1,  tl.26 

to  $1.52^  per  bushel;  Deo.  81,  $1.80  to  tl.75. 

G.>m,  Jan.,  65  to  68  cts.  per  biiiBhel ;  Dec.,  88  to 

95  eta.  Rye,  Jsn.,  82  to  86  cts. ;  Dec.,  90  to  $1.02. 

Barley,  Jan.,  67  to  80  ots.  per  bushel ;  Dec, 

$1 .33  to  $1.55.   The  prices  of  other  agricultural 

prodnctB  showed  a  still  greater  appreciation. 

Cotton,  as  was  to  be  expected,  rose  from  82  to 

84  eta.  in  Jsa.,  to  68  to  721  cts.  in  Dec.    Rice, 

$6.75  to  $7.75  per  cwt.  in  Jan.,  was  $9  per  cwt. 

in  Dee.    Potatoes,  $1.88  to  $2.25  per  bbl.  in 

Jan.,  were  $1.60  to  $8  in  Dec.    Batter,  which 

ranged  from  11  to  21  cts.  in  Jan.,  was  from  16 

to  26  in  Dee.     Mess  pork,  $11.75  to  $12.87  per 

bbl.  in  Jto.,  was  $14.62  to  $14.76  in  Dec. 

Three  measures,  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 
sesioa  of  1861-^2,  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  sgricnlture.  The  first  was  the  establish- 
meot  of  a  distinct  department  or  bureau  of 
agriealtore,  which  had  hitherto  been  attached 
to  the  Patent  Office.  Isaac  Newton,  Esq.,  of 
PeQD8]rl7ania,  was  appointed  the  commissioner 
of  the  new  department.  Second,  the  passage  of 
liie  Homest^id  bill,  designed  to  encourage  the 
deTeloptnent  of  the  new  lands  of  the  West  by 
aetaal  settlers,  who  should,  on  certiun  con- 
ditioDs  of  loyalty  and  actual  improvement  of 
the  lands  for  a  term  of  three  years,  become  the 
proprietors  in  fee  simple  of  a  small  farm,  by 
pajnig  only  the  register's  fee,  was  in  effect  a  law 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  to  which  sim- 
ilar enactments  on  the  part  of  some  of  tho 
sewer  States  also  contributed;  and  third,  the 
'^  Agriooltural  College  Act,''  by  which  there 
were  granted  to  each  State  80,000  acres  of  land 
at  the  minimum  price  of  $1 .25  per  acre,  for  each 
senator  and  representative  they  might  have 
in  Congress,  according  to  the  apportionment 
under  the  census  of  1860,  to  constitute  an  en- 
dowment for  at  least  one  college,  in  which, 
withoot  ezdudiug  classical  or  other  scientific 
studies,  instruction  should  be  given  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Ten 
per  eent.  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  so  granted 
might  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  or 
fannis  for  practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  but 
no  portion  of  it  could  be  expended  for  buildings 
or  furaiture ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds 
should  constitute  a  permanent  and  inviolable 
fund,  to  be  invested  in  stocks  at  not  less  than 
5  per  cent,  (to  be  made  good  by  the  State  if 
lost),  the  interest  whereof  should  be  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  "  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  le^slatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life."  The  several  States,  in  or- 
der to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this 
act,  most  signify  their  acceptance  of  it  within 
two  years  from  its  passage. 

The  establishment  of  the  '*  Agricultural  De- 
partment "  seema  thus  Ceut  to  have  been  of  mudi 


less  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  than  its  framers  had  expected.  The 
**  propagating  garden,"  established  at  Washing- 
ton many  years  since  by  the  Patent  Office,  is 
indeed  maintained;  and  large  quantities  of 
seeds  are  distributed  through  the  members  of 
Congress  to  their  constituents;  but  no  effort 
has  yet  been  made  or  proposed  to  obtain 
reports  of  the  condition  or  prospects  of  the 
crops,  analyses  of  soils  and  plants,  or  to  ascer- 
tain the  meteorology  or  climatic  peculiarities 
of  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  adapta- 
tions of  their  soil  or  temperature  to  different 
classes,  species,  or  varieties  of  plants.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  grasses,  cereals,  and  root 
crops  most  serviceable  and  profitable  for  each 
section,  and  the  introduction  of  useftil  plants 
and  fruits  of  other  countries,  or  the  develop- 
ment under  favorable  circumstances  of  some 
of  the  wild  plants  and  fruits,  are  also  objects 
properly  coming  within  the  scope  of  such  a  de- 
partment, but  as  yet  they  have  received  little 
or  no  attention. 

The  encouragement  of  the  immigration  of 
practical  agriculturists  by  means  of  *^  Home- 
stead "  acts,  has  been  tried  successftdly  in  other 
countries  less  eligibly  situated,  and  bids  fair  to 
produce  good  results  here.  Texas,  before  com- 
ing into  the  Union,  had  largely  increased  her 
e)pulation  by  land  grants,  and  Missouri  and 
ichi^an  have  both  offered  State  lands  in  small 
quantities  to  actual  settlers,  either  entirely  free 
or  at  a  nominal  price. 

The  "Agricultural  College  Act"  cannot  fail  of 
effecting  much  good.  The  necessity  of  scien- 
tific instruction  in  agriculture  has  long  been 
felt  by  many  of  the  more  intelligent  tiUers  of 
the  soil ;  and  while  some  have  sought  instruc- 
tion in  the  great  agricultural  schools  of  Cer- 
many  and  France,  others  have  attempted  to 
effect  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  this 
country,  and  with  some  success.  The  scientific 
schools  attached  to  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and 
Yale  colleges,  each  provide  for  instruction  in 
some  of  the  branches  of  agricultural  science, 
and  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  in- 
telligent practical  farmers  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  course;  neither  of  these, 
however,  has  an  experimental  farm,  and  for  the 
want  of  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
confine  themselves  to  theoretical  instruction. 

The  State  of  Michigan  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lish an  agricultural  college,  having  appropri- 
ated $60,000  for  the  purpose  in  1855,  and  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  7,000  acres  of  land  near  Lan- 
sing, upon  which  were  erected  buildings  for 
the  institution.  In  1657  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated a  further  sum  of  $40,000,  and  m 
May,  1857,  the  first  class  was  admitted.  For 
some  cause  the  college  has  within  the  past 
two  years  suspended  operatiqns.  It  is  now  un- 
der the  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
An  agricultural  college  was  incorporated  in 
New  York  in  1858,  but  no  means  were  pro- 
vided for  its  support.  In  1855  a  subscription 
was  oommenced,  and  an  act  passed  the  Legis* 
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latare  in  the  same  jear,  loaning  the  oolle^  |40,- 
000  lor  twenty  years  without  interest,  provided 
a  like  sum  could  be  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. This  amount,  and  a  considerable  sum  m 
excess  of  it,  was  raised,  a  form  of  700  acres  pur- 
chased in  Ovid,  Seneca  county,  and  buildings 
erected  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  160 
students ;  the  first  dass  was  organized  in  Dec. 
1860,  but  the  college  was  closed  from  the  de- 
pression produced  by  tEe  war,  and  has  not  since 
been  opened.  The  "People's  College''  at  Ha- 
vana, Schuyler  county,  was  also  intended  to  be 
partially  agricultural  in  its  character,  and  has  a 
farm  of  200  acres ;  buildings  have  been  erected, 
but  it  is  not  yet  opened  for  students.  The 
Maryland  Affricultural  College  was  incorporated 
in  1856,  and  is  located  on  a  farm  of  400  acres, 
ten  miles  north  of  Washington,  D.  0. ;  $50,000 
were  raised  for  it  by  subscription,  and  the  State 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000  for 
its  support.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
I860  and  is  still  in  operation.  Its  course  of 
instruction  diffehs  but  little  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary colleges,  and  it  does  not  require  manual 
labor  from  the  students..  The  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural College  was  incorporated  in  1858,  and 
has  a  farm  of  820  acres  in  Glen  county,  but  has 
not  yet  erected  buildings. 

Iowa  has  purchased  a  farm,  and  made  a  be- 
ginning toward  the  erection  of  buildings  for  an 
agricultural  college ;  but  has  as  yet  no  organ- 
ized schooL  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  also 
taken  some  legislative  action  relative  to  such 
institutions.  Oregon,  at  the  session  of  her  Legis- 
lature in  Sept.,  1862,  incorporateid  a  State  agri- 
cultural college  at  Eugene  City,  Lane  county. 
There  are  also  collegiate  institutions  for  in- 
fraction in  agriculture  established  by  private 
enterprise  near  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  near  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The  most  complete  organization  for  agricul- 
tural training  in  this  country,  and  the  ody  one 
now  in  operation  which  gives  a  course  ap- 
proaching in  tiibroughness  and  extent  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  situ- 
ated on  a  form  of  400  acres  in  Centre  county, 
near  Bellefonte,  not  far  from  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State.  This  college  was  projected 
in  1868,  and  incorporated  in  1864,  at  first  under 
the  name  of  the "  Farmers'  High  School  of 
Pennsylvania,"  which  was  changed  in  1862  to 
that  of  "  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania.'' 
The  State  Agricultural  Society  appropriated 
$10,000  toward  its  establishment ;  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1867  granted  $26,000,  upon  conution 
that  $26,000  more  were  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. A  second  sum  of  $25,000  was  granted 
upon  the  same  terms ;  and  in  1866  Gen.  James 
Irvin  gave  200  acres,  and  sold  200  more  at  a  low 
price  to  the  trastees,  from  his  estate  in  Centre 
county,  for  the  location.  Centre  county  raised 
about  $16,000  in  addition  for  the  college,  and,  in- 
cluding the  State  appropriation,  there  had  been 
raised  in  1869  about  $108,000.  The  buildings 
were,  however,  but  partially  erected,  and  re- 


quired over  $40,000  more  for  their  completion^ 
and  other  expenditures  to  the  extent  of  $15,00C 
more  were  needed  to  fit  it  for  a  true  agricultural 
college.  In  1861  the  Legislature  granted  a  fur- 
ther appropriation  of  $50,000,  which  enabled 
the  corporation  to  complete  their  buildings  and 
furnish  the  necessary  apparatus  and  implements. 
The  college  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1868 ;  font 
classes  had  been  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1862,  and  two  classes  had  graduated.  The 
trustees  had  secured  at  the  beginning  the  ser- 
vices of  Evan  Pugh,  Ph.  D.  and  F.  C.  S.,  as  the 
president,  and  he  spent  two  years  in  Europe 
visiting  the  agricultural  colleges,  collecting  a 
library  and  cabinet  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
and  fluniliarizing  himself  witii  the  methods  of 
instruction  there  pursued,  and  returned  in  186C 
to  take  charge  of  the  college.  Besides  his  du- 
ties as  president.  Dr.  Pugh  also  acts  as  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  scientific  agriculture,  mineral- 
ogy, and  geology.  There  are  four  other  pro^ 
feasors :  one  of  English  language  and  literature, 
and  moral  and  intellectual  phUosophy ;  one  of 
botany,  physiology,  zoology,  horticulture,  and 
gardenmg ;  one  of  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and  one  of  the  science  and  art  of  veterinary 
surgery;  two  assistants  in  analytical  chemis- 
try, and  five  superintendents  of  the  farm,  nur- 
sery garden,  &c.  The  course  of  study  occupies 
four  years,  and  the  student  who  passes  succes- 
ftilly  the  several  examinations  and  presents  a 
thesis,  receives  on  graduating  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture  (B.  S.  A.). 
Aiter  a  fifth  year  of  study  he  may  receive 
the  degree  of  master  of  scientific  agriculture 
(H.  S.  A.).  There  are  partial  scientific  and  prac- 
tical courses,  without  degrees,  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  take  a  fvll  course.  The  course 
of  study  comprises  for  the  first  year  arithmetic 
and  elementary  algebra,  horticulture,  element- 
ary anatomy  and  ^ysiology,  physical  geogra- 
phy and  elementary  astronomy,  English  gram- 
mar and  composition,  elocution,  history,  prac- 
tical agriculture,  and  the  details  of  management 
on  the  college  farm.  For  the  second  year,  ad- 
vanced algebra  and  geometry,  general  chemis- 
try, vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  zoology 
and  veteriniuy  surgery,  geology,  paleontology, 
practical  agriculture  and  horticulture,  logic  and 
rhetoric.  The  studies  of  the  third  year  are : 
surveying,  navigation,  levelling,  drafting  with 
the  use  of  instruments,  andvtics,  trigonometry 
and  calculus,  natural  philosophy,  chemicid 
analysis,  veterinary  surgery,  entomology,  agri- 
cultural botany,  practical  agriculture  and  po- 
mology, political  and  social  economy.  The 
fourth  yearns  studies  are  analytical  geometry, 
difierential  and  integral  calculus,  engineering, 
drafting,  mechanical  drawing,  quantitative 
chemical  analysis,  veterinary  pharmacy,  gar- 
dening, agricultural  accounts  and  farm  manage- 
ment, moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  Every 
student  is  required  to  perform  three  hours* 
manual  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden, 
nursery,  or  orchard  daily.  The  cost  of  board 
and  tuition,  room,  rent,  and  washing,  is  $100 
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,  flod  iacidfiiitals  bring  it  up  to  about 
|l!S5.    In  186S  the  college  had  110  students. 

The  tendaoey,  especdally  in   the  Western 
BtateS)  to  perform  the  heavj  labors  of  gather- 
ing and  seeoring  the  crops  hy  the  aid  of  ma- 
cfainerjry  has  atiomlated  the  inventiye  genins  of 
the  people  to  the  utmost^  and  every  year,  even 
at  a  period  when  the  great  interest  seems  to 
centre  in  fireaima,  projectiles,  and  other  im- 
plenMDts  of  war,  witnesses  the  applications  at 
te  Patent  Offioe  of  a  host  of  inventors  of  mow- 
ing Biacfainea,  reaping  machines,  machine  rakes, 
hoet^nltirators,  corn  shellers,  threshers,  drills, 
seed  pbuters,  steam  ploughs,  cow  milkers,  &c., 
kc  la  1861  about  400  patents  were  issned  for 
agiiciitnii  implements,  and  the  number  was 
not  B^kss  in  1862.    Among  these  were  26 
for  keima,  61  for  enltivators,  26  for  chnms, 
ID  fa^iarresitiiig  implements,  26  for  com  ^ilajit- 
ta,ilkfr  ploughs,  45  for  seeding  machines,  19 
fiv  thmhing  machines,  and  smaller  numbers 
ht  A  great  rarie^  of  o^er  implements.    At 
tUateniational  exhibition  at  London  in  1862. 
U  (^  the  85  awards  to  American  exhibitors 
Twefbr  agricultoral  machines  and  implements. 
Oie  df  them,  the  milking  machine  of  Kershaw 
nd  Odrin,  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
Ssj^ih  farmers. 

TbM  caltnre  of  fruit  is  yearly  becoming  a 
BUR  important  branch  of  American  agricul- 
^  and  the  improvement  of  the  qualities 
Bd  the  acdection  of  the  best  yarieties  for 
eritiTstion,  is  a  topic  of  great  interest.  Many 
pstioot  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
pesHSB  especial  adaptation  to  fruit  crops; 
aoag  these  are  notably  Northern  New  York 
nd  Ohio,  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and 
kva,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  for  apples  and 
yan;  and  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Southern 
haMjlvania,  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
ToMsee,  and  Southern  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kaouii,  for  peaches.  In  the  size  and  luscious- 
BH  of  its  fraits,  California  bears  away  the 
aa,  thongih  it  will  find  a  formidable  rival  in 
^Klsn  Oregon,  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
6dt  garden  of  the  Pacific. 

£ffi>rts  have  been  made  during  the  past  year, 
mi  with  connderable  success,  to  obtain  opin- 
ioBf  frcnn  large  numbers  of  intelligent  fruit 
grovsn  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
relaove  to  the  varieties  of  firuit  best  adapted  to 
pnxiitahle  cultivation  in  their  respective  re- 
gioaa.  The  following  statement,  condensed 
from  the  **  American  Agriculturist'^  for  May, 
1361,  gives  the  result  of  the  opinions  of  se  venty- 
sereii  eminent  fruit  growers  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  the  beet 
Tarieties  of  apples,  sweet  and  sour,  winter  and 
nmmer,  for  cultivation  in  each  section. 

In  New  England  reports  were  received  from 
17  fruit  growers,  all  of  them  distinguished  for 
bog  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
froit  cultare.  Fourteen  of  these  pronounced 
the  Early  Harvest  the  best  summer  apple  (not 
iweet),  and  fifteen  the  Sweet  Bough  the  best 
iveet  sommer  apple;  after  these  the  Bed 


Astrachan  had  18  votes,  William's  Favorite  7, 
Saps  of  Wine  8,  and  Golden  Sweet  6.  For 
autumn  apples  the  Porter  and  Gravenstein 
had  each  18  votes,  the  Fall  Pippin  8,  the  Fa- 
mease  4,  and  the  Maiden's  Blush  and  Northern 
Sweet  8  each.  For  winter  apples,  the  whole 
17  pronounced  the  Baldwin  best,  and  of  other 
varieties,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  had  14 
votes,  the  Boxbury  Busset  11 ;  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch  7 ;  Peck's  Pleasant  6,  and  the  ^opiui 
Spitzenberg  and  Northern  Spy  8  eadi.  The 
Ladies'  Sweeting  was  the  only  winter  sweet  ap- 
ple commended.  In  New  York  the  first  prdT- 
enoes  in  summer  apples  were  the  same  as  in 
New  England ;  of  17  fruit  growers  all  declared 
for  the  Early  Harvest,  16  for  the  Sweet  Bough, 
and  18  for  the  Bed  Astrachan.  In  other  vari- 
eties the  selection  differed  from  that  of  the 
New  En^and  fruit  culturists;  the  American 
Summer  Pearmain  and  E&rlj  Joe  receiving  4 
votes  each,  and  the  Early  Strawberry  and 
Primate  8  each.  In  autumn  apples,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Fall  Pippin  stood 
highest,  receiving  14  votes,  the  Gravenstein 
next  with  18  votes,  the  Porter  11,  the  Hawley 
4,  and  the  Twenty  Ounce  and  Primate  each 
8.  The  northern  sweet  autumn  apples  most' 
approved  were  Jersey  Sweeting,  Autumn 
Bough  and  Northern  Sweet.  Of  winter  ap- 
ples, New  York,  like  New  England,  gave  the 
first  preference  to  the  Baldwin,  and  tiie  sec- 
ond to  the  Bhode  Island  Greening ;  but  after 
these,  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg  hwl  11  votesi 
the  Boxbury  Busset  7,  Northern  Spy  and  Xing 
of  Tompkins  .Oounty  each  6,  Hubbardston  Non- 
such and  Swaar  each  4,  Westfield  Seek-no-for- 
ther  and  Newtown  Pippin  each  8.  Of  sweet 
winter  apples,  the  Talman  Sweetiog  was  the 
first  favonte,  having  10  votes,  and  the  Ladies* 
Sweeting  the  next.  From  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Viiginia,  18 
fruit  growers  reported.  Their  preferences  for 
summer  apples  were  the  Early  Harvest,  Bed 
Astrachan  and  American  Sununer  Peannain. 
and  for  sweet  ^ples  the  Sweet  Bou^  and 
Golden  Sweet,  tn  autumn  apples  the  Kambo 
stood  highest,  receiving  7  votes;  next  the  Fall 
Pippin  and  Porter,  each  having  6  votes ;  and 
the  Maiden's  Blush  and  Smokehouse  each  4. 
The  Jersey  Sweeting  was  the  only  autumn 
sweeting  approved.  In  winter  apples  the 
Baldwin  was  the  first  choice,  having  9  votes, 
and  next  in  order  the  Bhode  ^and  Greening 
and  Smith's  cider  apple,  having  6  votes  each ; 
the  Boxbury  Busset  and  Fomwalder,  havi|ig 
4  votes  each,  and  the  Northern  Spy  and  Bidge 
Pippin,  having  8  each.  The  Ladies'  Sweeting 
was  the  only  winter  sweet  apple  named. 

From  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  16  fruit 
growers  reported,  and  of  them  12  gave  their 
suffrages  for  the  Early  Harvest,  and  6  for  the 
Bed  Astrachan,  among  sununer  apples ;  while  the 
Summer  Queep,  and  Summer  Bose,  the  Caro- 
lina Bed  June,  and  the  Benoni  had  each  their 
admirers.  Of  sweet  summer  apples  the  Sweet 
Bough  andGk>lden  Sweet  were  the  favorites. 
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Among  autumn  apples  the  Rambo  occupied  the 
highest  place,  receiving  12  votes,  while  the  Fall 
Pippin  had  10,  and  the  Maiden's  Blush  8 ;  other 
fiivorites,  receiving  8  votes  each,  were  the  Porter. 
Oravenstein,  Lowell,  Late  Strawberry,  and  Fall 
Wine.  Of  sweet  fieill  apples  none  but  the  Jersey 
Sweeting  was  named.  Of  winter  apples,  the 
Tellow  Bellflower  received  the  most  votes,  and 
next  in  order,  having  6  votes  each,  were  the 
^ode  Island  Greening  and  the  Belmont ;  then 
followed  the  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Bawle's 
Janet,  the  Wine  Sap,  Smith's  Older,  and  Bome 
Beauty.  The  Broadwell  and  Talman  Sweet- 
ing were  the  favorite  sweet  apples. 

From  Wisconsin,  Blinois,  Iowa,  and  Utah,  0 
reports  were  received.  In  summer  apples  the 
Eivly  Harvest,  Bed  Astrachan,  and  Oarolina 
Bed  June  were  the  favorites,  while  the  Kes- 
wick Oodlin  had  8  votes.  Of  sweet  summer 
apples  the  High  Top  was  the  only  one  named. 
In  autumn  apples  the  Bambo,  as  generally 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
takes  the  lead,  followed  by  the  Maiden's  Blush, 
Fameuse,  and  Fall  Pippin,  while  the  Pumpkin 
Sweet  is  preferred  as  a  fall  sweet  apple. 
Among  winter  apples  the  Yellow  Bellflower  is 
the  prime  favorite,  and  after  this  in  their  or- 
der Bawle's  Janet,  the  Wine  Sap,  Westfield 
Seek-no-further,  and  Golden  Busset  Talman's 
Sweeting  is  the  only  winter  sweet  apple  named. 

From  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Minnesota  five  reports  were  received.  Of 
summer  apples,  the  Early  Harvest,  as  every- 
where else,  was  first.  After  this  the  Oarolina 
Bed  June  and  the*  Bed  Astrachan,  and  for  a 
sweet  apple  the  Sweet  Bough.  Of  autumn  ap- 
ples, none  save  the  Gravenstein  was  named. 
Among  winter  apples,  Bawle's  Janet  occupied 
the  first  place,  and  after  it  the  Tellow  Bell- 
flower,  Wine  Sap,  Fornwalder,  Limber  Twig, 
and  Pryor's  Bed. 

Taking  the  whole  country,  the  following  ap- 
ples seem  to  be  most  generally  approved  and 
adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  climate:  for 
summer  apples  the  Early  Harvest,  Bed  Astra- 
chan and  Sweet  Bough ;  for  autumn  the  Fall 
Pippin,  Porter,  Gravenstein,  and  Bambo ;  for 
winter  the  Baldwin  and  the  Bhode  Island 
Greening. 

A  few  other  varieties,  more  lately  introduced, 
but  possessing  high  merit,  receiving  only  single 
votes  in  these  reports,  are  yet  worthy  to  be 
named.  Among  these  are  the  Early  Bough 
and  the  Summer  Paradise  among  the  summer 
apples;  the  Willis  Sweeting,  and  the  Fall 
Orange  among  the  autumn  varieties ;  the  Van- 
dervere,  an  apple  of  admirable  flavor,  the 
Prentiss  Busset,  and  the  Moore  and  Pound 
Sweetings  among  the  winter  apples. 

A  similar,  though  less  extensive  canvass  in 
regard  to  pears,  gives  this  result,  the  pears  be- 
ing named  in  the  order  of  their  value :  Stand- 
ard§ — ^Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Lawrence, 
Benrre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Giffard,  Bostiezer, 
Winter  Nells  and  Beurre  Superfin.  Dwarf* — 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  J^stiezer,  DudiesB 


D'Angoultee,  White  Doyenne,  Beuxre  Diel, 
Eastern  Beurre,  Fondante  D'Automne,  Bearre 
D'AiJou,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Winter  Nelis,  Ty- 
son, Kirtland,  Doyenne,  D'Ete,  Seckel,  flemish 
Beauty,  Bartlett,  and  Glout  Morceau. 

In  grapes,  the  following  seems  to  be  the  ver- 
dict of  tne  best  grape  growers :  North  of  lat. 
48""  the  best  wine  grapes  are  the  Delaware  and 
Olinton ;  the  best  table  grapes,  the  Delaware, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Ooncord  and  Logan.  Be- 
tween 40""  and  48'',  for  wine,  the  Delaware, 
Chester,  and  Catawba;  for  the  table,  the  Dela- 
ware, Bebecca,  Diana,  and  Isabella.  South  of 
40"",  for  wine,  the  Catawba  and  Delaware ;  for 
the  table,  the  Delaware,  Catawba,  Bebecca,  Di- 
ana, Isabella^  and  To  Kalon.  In  strawberries, 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  seems  to  be  in  favor,  for  fam- 
ily use,  of  the  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Hooker's, 
and  Wilson's  seedlings.  Other  varieties  may 
be  better  for  market  purposes. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  States  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  contains,  an  area 
of  50,722  square  miles  and  in  this  respect  is 
the  fourteenth  in  comparative  size.  In  pop- 
ulation it  is  the  thirteenth  in  rank,  containing 
964,201,  of  whom  526,481  are  whites,  2,690 
free  colored,  and  485,080  slaves.  Of  the 
whites  270,190  are  males;  256,081  females;  of 
the  slaves  217,766  are  males  and  217,814  fe- 
males. In  density  of  population  it  is  the  twen- 
tieth in  rank,  having  19.01  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  Its  ratio  of  increase  per  square 
mile,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  8.80. 
The  number  of  slaves  manumitted  during  the 
ten  years  preceding  1860  was  101,  and  the 
number  of  nigitives  was  86.  The  mortality  in 
the  State  during  the  year  ending  May  81st, 
1860,  was  12,760,  of  whom  6,758  were  males, 
and  6,007  females.  The  most  fatal  diseases 
were  consumption,  croup,  diarrhoea,  typhoid 
fever,  and  pneumonia.  The  number  of  violent 
deaths  was  549  males  and  856  females,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  accidental.  Deaf  and  dumb, 
285.  The  value  produced  in  iron  founderies 
during  the  same  period  was  $142,480;  coal  10,- 
000  bushels ;  value  of  lumber  produced  $2,017,- 
641.  Flour  and  meal,  $807,502.  Spirituous 
liquors  distilled,  528,800  gallons.  Capital  invest- 
ed in  cotton  manufactures,  $1,806,600 ;  Spindles 
28,540,  looms  668;  annual  products,  $917,105. 
Capitid  invested  in  the  manu&ctnre  of  woollen 
goods,  $100,000;  spindles,  1,000;  looms,  20. 
Annual  products,  $218,000.  Value  of  leather 
produced,  $840,400.  The  improved  lands 
amount  to  6,462,987  acre^  and  the  unimproved 
12,687,918  acres.  The  cash  value  of  farms  is 
$172,176,168 ;  value  of  live  stock,  $48,061,605. 
The  crop  of  cotton  amounted  in  1860  to  997,- 
998  bales  of  four  hundred  pounds  each.  Wheat, 
1,222,487  bushels;  rye,  73,942;  com,  82,761,- 
194;  oats,  716,485;  rice,  499,559  pounds; 
tobacco,  221,284  pounds ;  wool,  681 ,404  pounds. 
Miles  of  railroads,  748;  cost  of  construction, 
$17,691,188. 

The  amount  of  cotton  received  at  Mobile,  the 
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ooIt  port  of  &e  State,  from  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber* to  tiie  firatof  December,  1860,  was  862,- 
S70  b«ie%  being  nearly  one  third  of  the  erop 
nibed  in  the  State  daring  that  year.     The 
amount  reoeiyed  dorioff  the  same  period  in 
ia61,  waa  as  bales.    That  which  was  raised 
was  kept  on  the  plantations,  as  the  blockade 
cot  off  all  shipments.    The  commerce  of  the 
State  was  entirely  destroyed,  except  what  took 
pUee  with  the  adjoining  States.    In  1862  a 
^ry  short  erop  was  produced,  owing  to  the 
anall  breadth  of  land  planted  and  the  nnusoal 
shoctDCBB  of  the  yield.     The  com  crop  was 
also  diort,  but  anfficient  for  home  consamption. 
The  vhest  and  oat  crops  were  an  entire  fEtilnre, 
oviBg  to  an  nnprecedented  drought,  which 
coBtiaaed  through  twelve  weeks. 

AJabaaa  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  Lead 
and  saltpetre,  which  were  greatly  needed  by 
the  Goa&derate  Government,  exist  within 
berfifliita,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to* 
imsrethem.  Four  caves  in  the  State  were 
v9tksA  for  nitre,  which  yielded  in  a  few 
iKBths  over  twelve  thousand  pounds,  at  a  cost 
if  seventy-fiTe  cents  per  pound. 

^le  arrival  of  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen. 
B^jmin  F.  Butler  at  Ship  Island,  at  the  begin- 
mg  of  1863,  caused  great  alarm  at  Mobile.  It 
vii  sapposed  that  an  immediate  attack  would 
be  oude  upon  that  city.  The  governor,  John 
GiC  Shorter,  on  the  1st  of  March  issued  a  proc- 
kautioB  to  arouse  the  people  to  action.  He 
iMTiested  the  citizens  and  directed  the  military 
men  to  burn  ^  every  lock  of  cotton  within 
tfe  State,  if  it  beoame  necessary  to  prevent  it 
fron  &lllng  into  the  hands  of  the  public  enemy. 
He  farther  nrged  them  not  to  plant  one  seed 
deotton  beyond  their  home  wants,  but  to  put 
ddVB  their  lands  in  grain  and  every  other  kmd 
1^  description  of  farm  produce,  and  to  raise 
«TsrT  kind  of  live  stock,  which  might  contrib- 
8la  to  the  relief  of  the  needy  families  of  the 
nliers  of  the  army.  There  were  at  that  time 
egbteen  hundred  persons  supplied  with  the 
seeeaary  articles  of  food  at  the  free  market, 
vlueh  had  been  opened  in  Mobile.  Se  further 
fppealed  to  the  people  to  contribute  their  shot 
pas  to  arm  the  soldiers,  saying: 

Men,  brave  and  gallant  men,  responding  to  the  call 
«f  liieir  bleeding  country,  are  msninflr  by  thonsands 
totke  field.  Their  cry  U  for  anna  with  which  to  en- 
gigethefbe.  People  of  Alabama!  will  joa  not  com- 
BUI  yiMir  arms  into  their  hands?  Peo[>le  of  Alabama  I 
wiR  yoa  not  send  the  shot  guns  and  rifles  rusting  in 
jcmr  iMMtaeSy  that  I  nay  -place  them  in  the  hands  of 
ysar  own  aona  to  defend  your  altars  and  your  homes? 
Amis  are  appointed  all  over  the  State  to  collect  arms. 
iMhey  do  not  find  yon  I  beg  you  to  find  them.  Let 
ereiy  sherifiT  and  judge  of  probate,  and  all  State  of- 
ieers^ciTil  and  nulitary,  receive  and  forwaid  arms, 
fizpeases  will  be  promptly  paid  by  the  State. 

Let  erery  man  do  something  toward  arming  our 
iroopSj  if  be  cannot  go  to  the  battle  field.  Turn  your 
ibops  mto  laboratories  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
■■oataoaa  of  war.  Send  me  thousands  of  shot  guns 
Qd  rifies*  bowie  knires  and  pikes.  Send  powder  and 
bad  sad  balL  What  yon  cannot  afford  to  give,  the 
Stete  will  bay.  Let  the  entire  resources  and  energies 
9f  the  people  be  devoted  to  the  one  great  purpose  of 
vir— war  stem  and  unreieoting— war  to  the  knife— 


such  a  war  as,  in  the  providence  of  Gk»d,  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  wage  in  order  to  vindicate  the  inalienable 
right  of  self-govemmenL 

About  the  same  time,  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Mobile,  Washington,  Clark,  Baldwin, 
Marengo,  Choctaw,  Sumter,  Green,  Perry,  Wil- 
cox, Monroe,  Dallas,  Pickens,  Tuscaloosa,  Bibb, 
Shelby,  Covington  and  Antagua  were  ordered 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  called  out 
for  ninety  days.  The  entire  body  of  militia  in 
these  poDulous  counties  was  to  take  the  field, 
and  in  aadition  sixty  companies  of  volunteers. 
Each  company  was  to  consist  of  one  captain, 
one  first  and  two  second  lieutenants,  tye  ser- 
geants, four  corporals,  and  not  less  than  sixty- 
four  nor  more  than  one  hundred  privates.  Each 
company  was  also  to  be  provided  with  at  least 
six  axes,  four  hatchets  and  four  shovels  and  ten 
days'  rations,  and  be  prepared  as  minute  men  to 
proceed  to  Mobile.  Each  man  was  desired  to 
provide  himself  with  twenty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition suitable  for  the  gun  he  carried,  and  to  take 
with  him  his  bullet  mould  and  powder  flask. 

The  force  which  the  State  had  contributed 
to  the  war  previous  to  the.  call  of  President 
Davis  for  an  additional  quota  of  12  regiments, 
was  22  regiments,  and  battalions,  of  at  least  ten 
companies  of  horse  and  as  many  of  foot.  The 
conscription  act  followed,  by  which  every  man 
between  eighteen  and  thirty-five  was  declared 
to  be  a  soldier.  This  law  created  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  State,  and  some  suits  were 
commenced  to  test  its  constitutionality,  but  the 
authorities  waived  the  question,  and  sustained 
the  Confederate  €k>vemment. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Federal  force  in 
north  Alabama  (ms  Army  Opebations),  much 
apprehension  was  raised  that  Montgomery 
might  be  captured.  At  the  time  more  than 
fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  stored  there. 
Orders  were  issued  by  the  Government,  requir- 
ing the  railroads  to  prepare  transportation  to 
remove  it  at  once  when  desired  by  the  owners, 
and  all  public  drays  were  impressed  into  ser- 
yice  to  remove  other  portions  to  a  warehouse 
without  tiie  city,  where  it  could  be  burned 
without  endangering  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  all  persons  were  forbid  to  remove  the 
cotton  from  their  warehouses  to  their  private 
residences.  Great  alarm  was  produced  through- 
out the  northern  part  of  the  State  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  force  under  Gen.  Mitchell.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  Federal  army  would 
cross  the  Tennessee  river,  at  the  extreme  south- 
ward point  of  that  river  in  Alabama,  near 
Gunter's  Landing.  This  is  within  fifty  miles 
of  Gadsden  on  the  Coosa  river,  which  distance 
might  be  passed  in  one  day,  and  the  passage 
of  any  more  steamboats  up  to  Rome  mignt  thus 
be  cut  off;  or  the  boats  might  be  seized  and 
a  force  transported  to  Home,  where  some  most 
important  establishments  for  the  manufiEMtnre 
of  cannon  and  small  arms  were  in  operation. 
At  this  point  engines  and  cars  in  large  numbers 
might  also  have  been  captured  and  a  movement 
made  to  destroy  the  bridges  of  the  railroad. 
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Some  expeditions  were  made  by  bodies  of 
Federal  troops  to  towns  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  daring  which  many  skinmshes 
occurred.  The  town  of  Athens  was  one  of 
the  last  in  this  part*  of  the  State  to  accede  to 
the  Confederacy.  The  threats  of  devastar 
tion  by  the  neighboring  town  caused  this 
change.  Subsequently  a  body  of  Federal  toops 
belonging  to  the  brigade  of  Ool.  Turchin,  were 
retiring  from  the  town,  about  the  10th  of  May, 
when  some  of  the  citizens  cheered.  The  sol- 
diers becoming  proToked  returned,  and  made  a 
general  onslaught  upon  the  community ;  stores 
were  sacked  and  dwellings  plundered.  The 
affair  was  subsequently  inyestigated  by  a  court- 
martial  at  Huntsville,  and  a  verdict  found  dis- 
missing Col.  Turchin  from  service.  Previous 
to  the  session  of  the  court  a  commission  ap- 
pointing him  a  brigadier-general  was  issued 
by  President  Lincoln.  On  the  25th  of  July,  a 
guard  at  Oourtland  bridge,  consisting  of  two 
Federal  companies  of  the  10th  Kentucky  and 
one  company  of  the  1st  Ohio  cavalry,  were 
surprised  ana  captured  by  a  force  of  irregular 
cavalry.  Some  other  small  affairs  occurred 
between  the  irregular,  troops  of  the  State  and 
outposts  of  the  Federal  forces. 

The  tax  imposed  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment in  1861,  amounting  to  two  millions  of 
dollars,  was  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  Legis- 
lature also  passed  an  act  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  a  million  and  a  half  of  Confederate 
bonds,  and  recommended  a  similar  measure  to 
the  other  states  of  the  Confederacy. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  Thb,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bolivia,  on  the  east  by  the  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay  rivers,  south  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Rio  Negro,  and  west  by  Chili.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  20th  and  40th  parallels  of  S.  latitude 
and  66th  and  70th  degrees  of  W.  longitude,  and 
contains  about  780,000  square  miles.  President, 
General  Bartolomeo  Mitr6,  elected  1862.  Ever 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  Dictator 
Rosas  in  1853,  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been 
a  prey  to  internal  dissensions.  There  were  two 
great  parties.  The  one,  the  old  Federal  party, 
sought  to  impart  a  kind  of  organization  to  the 
Argentine  nationality,  and  succeeded  for  a  mo- 
ment in  rallying  upon  this  platform  all  the  prov- 
inces save  that  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  other 
party,  the  old  Unitarians,  had  its  centre  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  which  for  some  time  maintained  a 
separate  existence.  The  constitution  of  the 
Argentine, Confederacy  was  adopted  in  May, 
1858,  and  provided  for  two  chambers,  a  senate 
consisting  of  80  members,  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives counting  51  deputies.  Buenos 
Ayree  was  again  united  with  the  Argentine 
Republic  by  the  peace  of  San  Jos6  de  Flores, 
Nov.  10, 1859,  and  by  the  act  of  union  con- 
cluded June  6, 1860,  at  Parana.  Hostilities  b^ 
tween  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federacy recommenced  in  1861.  On  Sept.  IT. 
1861,  Gen.  Mitr^,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  defeated 
the  Argentine  troops  at  Pavon.  In  consequence 
of  this  victory,  the  President  of  the  Argentine 


Republic,  Dr.  Santiago  Derqui,  abdicated  the 
presidency,  and  the  national  government  was 
provisionaUy  intrusted  to  General  Mitr6,  who 
was  charged  with  convoking  a  national  congress 
on  May  25, 1862,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which 
place  the  diplomatic  corps,  which  had  hitherto 
resided  in  JParana,  transferred  its  residence. 
The  congress  adopted  a  new  constitution,  whidi 
provided  for  the  federalization  of  the  city  of 
buenos  Ayres,  its  relation  to  the  Confederacy 
being  made  similar  to  the  relation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  United  States.  The  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  however,  elects  a  governor, 
but  his  jurisdiction  is  only  **  extra-mural,"  the 
city  bei]^  exempt  from  it.  The  congress  elect- 
ed Gen«  iiitr^  first  president  of  the  reunited 
Argentine  Republic,  and  he  was  installed  on 
October  14.  Since  that  time  the  republic  has 
enjoyed  a  permanent  peace,  and  both  the  people 
and  the  men  in  power  appear  intent  on  peace- 
ful and  industrial  improvement. 

The  republic,  as  now  constituted,  embraces 
14  provinces,  the  names,  subdivisions,  area,  and 
population  of  which  are  as  follows : 


Namh 
ov  Pbotimoh. 


dWi. 


fi£^;::::::: 

Catamarcft 

Tacaman 

Santiago 

Corrientea 

LaRloJa 

Cordova 

BantaFd 

Kntre  Rloe 

Ban  Jnaa 

Ban  Luis 

Mendoza 

Buenos  Ayrea.. 


ATM 

tai 


ft.986 
1,688 
1,100 
1,885 
8,188 
1,468 
8,775 
1,180 
1,409 
888 
1,186 
1,444 
8,988 


Ckpltalfc 


88,800;  Jnguy 
66,600  Bar 


r 


60,000  Catamarca.... 

68,5001  Tneaman 

60,000  BanUago 

8^000,  Corrlentes.... 

84,600  LaRloJa 

180,000  CotdoTa 

40,000' Santa  F6 

80,000,  Parana 

68,000  Ban  Juan 

88,000i  Ban  Lois 

60,000!  Mendoza 

850,000  Bnenos  Ayrea.. 


Besides  these  provinces,  the  territory  of  the 
republic  comprises  the  district  Gran  Chaco, 
with  6,667  geographical  square  miles  and  about 
100,000  free  Indians,  and  the  Southern  Desert 
as  far  as  the  Rio  Negro,  with  8,967  square  miles. 

ARKANSAS,  one  of  the  southwestern  States, 
is  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  south  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Its  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1860,  was  435,460,  of  whom 
824,191  were  whites;  free  colored,  144 ;  slaves, 
111,116.  The  ratio  of  increase  from  1860  to 
1860  was,  whites,  99.88;  free  colored,  81.26; 
slaves,  186.91.  The  number  of  each  sex  of  the 
white  population  was :  males,  171,447 ;  females, 
162,666.  The  number  of  manumitted  slaves 
was  41 ;  iVigitives,  28.  The  mortality  in  the 
State  for  the  year  ending  May  81,  1860,  was 
8,860.  Consumption,  fever,  and  pneumonia 
were  the  most  fatal  diseases.  The  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State  was  142,  of  whom 
16  were  slaves.  The  product  of  iron  founderies 
during  1860  was  valued  at  $62,000.  The  value 
of  sawed  and  planed  lumber,  $1,088,186.  The 
number  of  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  distilled 
in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  was  8,500, 
valued  at  $6,126.  Value  of  leather  produced, 
$115,875.    Number  of  acres  of  improved  land. 
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1,988,086;  do.  imimproTed,  7,609,988.  The 
eash  Talne  of  fiurms  was  $91,678,409.  Number 
of  horsey  101,249;  mules,  44,458 ;  miloh  oows, 
158,873 ;  irorMiig  oxen,  70,944 ;  sheep,  202,674 ; 
svine,  1,155,379.  Value  of  live  stock,  $22,- 
(M0,2I1.  Wheat,  955,298  bushels ;  rye,  77,869 
buaMa;  com,  17,758,665  bushels ;  oats,  502,- 
666 bushels;  tobacco,  999,757  pounds;  cotton, 
867,4jB5  bales,  of  400  pounds  each ;  wool,  410,- 
285  pounds;  peas  and  beans,  489,412  bushels; 
Irish  potatoes,  418,000  busliels ;  sweet  potatoes, 
1,463,714 bushels;  barley, 8,079 bushels.  Value 
of  hoaie-niade  manufactures,  $928,481.  Bail- 
Tosda,  88  milea. 

Thenilitarj  moYements  of  the  Federal  troops 
8i  tbft  West  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year  excited 
great  tpprehensions  in  Arkansas.  Already 
tveBtf-fire  regiments  and  six  battalions  of  in- 
terTsad  cavalry  and  ten  companies  of  artil- 
Isy,  sraonnting  to  21,500,  had  been  sent  to  the 
OoBfaderate  army  for  the  war.  On  the  18th 
of  February  Govemor  Rector  issued  a  proda- 
iBitkm  calling  into  immediate  service  every  man 
B  the  State  sabject  to  military  duty.  They 
we  required  to  appear  within  twenty  days. 
Oa  the  same  day  a  despatch  from  St.  Louis  to 
f  ahington,  sent  by  Gen,  Halleck,  announced 
tb^Gen.  Curtis  had  driven  Qen.  Price  from 
lEasouri  into  Arkansas,  and  that  **  the  flag  of 
thd  Union  is  floating  in  Arkansas."  At  the 
■D0  time  the  commandant  at  Pocahontas,  a 
ibort  distance  southeast  of  the  position  of  the 
Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Ourtis,  becoming 
liiniied,  issued  the  following  appeal  to  the 

PooABonifl,  i^K.,  IVb,  Mf  1868L 

Sdabie  informstloii  has  just  been  received  by  me 

ttit  (he  enemy,  16,000  strong,  left  Greenrille,  Mo.,  on 

SnTdmy  last,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Pocahontas. 

h  Mv  beoomes  the  duty  of  erery  man  to  turn  oat 

ff}fSJ,  shoalder  his  musket,  and  drive  the  Vandals 
teSteAe. 
Tbii  is  probably  the  adranoe  ffuard  of  a  much  larger 
fa»  of  the  enemy.    Gome  without  delay,  singly  or  in 
«pi4s,  and  rendesTous  in  Jackaonport.    Bring  as  few 
man  as  possible,  as  forage  is  scarce. 

MAJOB  KBYWOBTH,  Com'g. 

Thd  Confederate  force,  retiring  before  Gen. 
C«^  abwadoned  Mudtovm.  They  were  subse- 
^mtij  charged  with  having  poisoned  the  pro- 
viaoBs  not  taken  away  and  the  wells  of  the 
town.  It  was  reported  to  Qen.  Halleck  that 
firty-two  officers  and  men  were  thereby  poi- 
smed,  whereupon  he  issued,  on  the  28th  of 
Fdniiary,  an  order,  saying: 

We  CBonot  retaliate  by  adoptinff  the  same  barbarous 
made  of  warfiue,  nor  can  we  retaliate  bj  punishing  the 
rmwiciut  fix*  the  acts  of  the  guilty.  The  laws  of  war 
Mid  thisy  bat  the  same  code  authorizes  us  to  retaliate 
apga  the  gnOty  parties. 

PeraoDS  gntlty  of  such  acts,  when  captured,  will  not 
be  treated  as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war,  nor  will  they 
be  iboft,  bat  will  aaffer  tbeupominious  punishment  or 
besag  lumg  aa  felons.  Officers  are  in  a  measure  re- 
■pwirible  for  the  acts  of  their  troops.  Officers  of 
traopa  sntiltr  of  such  acts,  although  not  themselves 

.v_  l^-*L ^ 1 **>. ^#  Ai -.-iJS^   — :ii    — 1 ^ 


tte  advuers  or  abettors  of  the  crime,  will,  when  cap- 
tared,  be  pot  in  irons  and  couTeyed  as  criminals  to 
tboe  heaiiioarters.  The  laws  of  war  make  it  their 
duty  to  prerent  such  barbarities,  and  if  they  neglect 
Ibat  dotr  they  most  suffer  the  consequences. 


For  the  important  military  movements  in 
the  State,  see  Ajzht  Operations.  It  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Confederate  €k>Temment  to 
send  aid  to  Arkansas,  and  the  State  was  forced 
to  rely  upon  its  own  resources  and  such  aid  as 
might  be  obtained  from  Missouri,  the  Indian 
territory,  and  Texas.  This  state  of  afiairs  in- 
duced the  govemor,  in  May,  to  issue  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  in  whidi  his  indignation 
is  expressed  in  these  words : 

It  was  for  liberty  that  Aricansas  struck,  and  not  for 
subordination  to  any  created  secondary  power,  north  or 
south.  Her  best  fhends  are  her  natural  allies,  nearest 
at  home,  who  will  pulsate  when  she  bleeds,  whose  ut- 
most hope  is  not  beyond  her  existence.  Kthe  arteries 
of  the  Confederate  heart  do  not  permeate  beyond  the 
east  bank  of  tiie  Mississippi,  let  southern  Missourians, 
Arkansians,  Texans,  and  the  great  West  know  it  and 
prepare  for  the  fhture.  Arunsas  lost,  abandoned, 
subjugated,  is  not  Arkansas  as  she  entered  the  Con- 
federate OoTemment  Nor  will  she  remun  Arkansas, 
a  Confederate  State,  desolated  as  a  wilderness.  Her 
children,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  will  build  them 
a  new  ark,  and  launch  it  on  new  waters,  seeking  a 
haven  somewhere  of  equality,  safety,  and  rest. 

After  the  military  movements  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  including  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  Gen.  Ourtis  moved  to  the  White 
river,  and  occupied  Batesville  about  the  1st  of 
May.  Here  he  was  met  by  many  demonstra- 
tions of  attachment  to  the  Union.  Many  citi- 
zens came  forward  and  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States ;  these  were  Judges 
of  courts,  dergymen^and  citizens  holding  po- 
sitions of  influence.  His  advance  being  pushed 
forward  on  the  road  to  little  B^k,  a  great 
excitement  was  produced  there.  The  govemor 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  State 
militia  to  repair  immediately  to  its  defence. 
Finding  himself  not  su£3ciently  supported,  Gov. 
Rector  fled,  and  the  State  was  left  without  any 
executive  government.  Martial  law  was  then 
declared  by  Brig.-Gen.  Roane,  commanding  the 
department,  and  George  0.  Watkins  was  ap- 
pointed provost  marshal.  The  weakness  of 
Arkansas  at  this  moment  was  caused  by  the 
concentration  of  all  the  Oonfederate  military 
strength  at  Oorinth,  and  her  fate  was  as  much 
involved  in  the  security  of  that  position  as  the 
fate  of  Tennessee  or  Mississippi.  But  while 
the  forces  of  Arkansas  were  taken  to  defend 
Oorinth,  ten  regiments  were  taken  from  Gen. 
Ourtis  to  reinforce  the  Federal  troops  attack- 
ing it.  This  left  him  in  no  condition  to  march 
upon  Little  Rock,  and  the  capital  of  the  State 
thus  escaped  being  captured. 

On  the  19th  of  May  a  skirmish  took  place 
near  Searcy,  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  of  Ool.  (acting  Brig.-Gen.)  Osterhaus's  di- 
vision and  a  State  force  under  Ools.  Ooleman 
and  ^cks.  The  loss  was  small  on  both  sides. 
Other  skirmishes  occtlrred  during  the  march 
of  Gen.  Ourtis  from  Batesville  to  Helena,  of 
small  importance.  Bridges  were  burned  by 
the  Arkansas  troops  across  Bayou  Des  Arc  and 
Oypress  river,  and  about  ten  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  all  the  cotton 
and  sugar  at  Jacksonport.   By  the  first  of  June, 
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twelve  thousand  men  were  collected  at  Little  has  been  very  carefolly  nnrsned  by  the  Con- 
Bock  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  governor,  but  federate  Government  ISo  precise  statement 
were  very  destitnte  of  arms.  The  State  reoorda,  of  its  forces  in  the  field  has  ever  been  pnb- 
however,  had  been  removed  to  Arkadelphia.  lished.  or  any  such  details  as  wonld  enable  the 

After  Gten.  Curtis  had  occupied  Helena,  the  Unitea  States  Government  to  form  an  accurate 

Federal  €k>vemment  appointed  John  8.  Phelps  estimate  of  their  numbers.    In  all  the  military 

of  Missouri  military  governor,  and  Col.  Wul  operations  of  the  Confederate  States,  large,  and 

F.  Switzler  secretary  for  Arkansas.    He  left  probably  exaggerated  statements  of  the  num- 

St  Louis  on  Aug.  19,  for  Helena.    It  was  con-  hers  of  men  have  been  made  before  action, 

templated  at  this  time  that  a  movement  on  which  have  been  greatly  reduced  after  a  con- 

Dttle  Rock  would  be  made.    This  however  flict    It  is  also  impossible  for  the  most  un- 

was  not  done,  and  the  office  of  governor  be-  pr^udiced  observer  to  form  a  correct  estimate 

came  of  little  importance.     Two  regiments  of  the  numbers  of  men  from  the  mere  appear- 

were  organized  at  Helena,  composed  of  citizens  ance  of  an  army.    These  circumstances  liave 

of  Arkansas ;  they  were  chiefly  men  who  had  rendered  it  difficult  to  state  with  precision  the 

suffered  in  consequence  of  their  attachment  to  number  of  Southern  troops  which  have  been 

the  Union,  and  were  refugees.  actually  brought  into  service.  The  entire  white 

The   legislative   proceedings    in   Arkansas  population  of  the  States  comprising  the  Confed- 

possess  little  interest. '  An  act  was  passed  im-  eracy,  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  as  follows: 

posing  a  tax  of  thirty  dollars  per  bale  on  cotton.         Alabama SM,48i 

The  object  was  to  favor  the  cultivation  of  grain         Fjirid?' ^tt'tS 

and  to  discourage  that  of  cotton.  Q9or^!^\V^V^V^V^V/^V^',V/^V^V^    m]^ 

At  the  State  election  in  August,  Flanagan  was         liooiSana'.'..' '.  .'  .'  .'      .'    m.en 

chosen  governor.    The  opposing  candidate  was         Ne«Sr<?«roiinir///.r. '.*'.'. '.'.'.*. Si'ioo 

Governor  Rector.    On  the  day  of  inauguration         Soath  CaroUna.V.V. ! ! ! ! '  *. '. '. ".  *.  *.       '.  *.  *.  *. ! !    m,9ss 

the  Ist  Monday  in  November,  the  governor         TenneMw SfS 

elect  being  absent  in  the  army,  the  duties  of  the         viiginu.  ..'.'.'.*.'  .".'.".!!.!!!!*.!!!'.!! '.       ! !  1,047*411 

office  devolved  upon  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  president  U— .1 — 

of  the  senate.    An  animated  contest  took  place  ^®*^ fi.449,4«8 

between  B.  C.  Johnson  and  Augustus  H.  Gar^        This  statement  of  the  population  includes  the 

land  for  the  senatorship  in  the  Confederate  •  whole  of  Virginia  and  the  whole  of  Tennessee. 

Congress.    Mr.  Johnson  was  elected.  A  statement  of  the  population  made  in  the 

The  loss  of  all  communication  with  the  North  Confederate  States,  for  an  estimate  of  the  ef- 
and  foreign  countries,  stimulated  the  domestic  fects  of  conscription  embraces  only  one  half  of 
manu&ctures  of  the  State.  At  the  close  of  the  Virginia,  and  two  thirds  of  Tennessee.  A  state- 
year  there  was  in  operation  a  tobacco  factory  ment,  however,  including  all  of  Virginia  and 
at  Burton ville ;  a  large  cotton  factory  in  Wash-  Tennessee,  and  excluding  aid  received  from 
ington  county ;  another  for  cotton  and  wool  at  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  somewhat  exceeds  the 
Van  Buren,  Crawford  county,  another  at  Nor-  available  force  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
ristown.  Pope  county;  another  in  Pike  county.  According  to  the  census  of  1860  the  population 
Large  saltpetre  works  were  set  up  in  Newton  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
county ;  and  in  Independence  county  some  fine  and  thirty-five  was  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  ag- 
caves  of  the  same  article  were  mined.  Lead  gregate  population.  Under  this  ratio  the  males 
mines  in  Newton  and  Sevier  counties  were  between  those  ages  in  the  Confederate  States, 
worked.  Salt  was  made  on  the  White  river,  and  by  the  census  of  1860,  were  817,419.  The  esti- 
also  near  the  Louisiana  State  line.  Works  on  mate  made  in  the  Confederate  States  on  this 
the  Washita,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  brine,  .basis  was  for  a  white  population  of  6,016,618. 
commenced  vigorous  operations.  A  cannon  '  The  number  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
foundery  was  at  work  at  Camden ;  two  foun-  thirty-five  was  put  at  762,842.  It  was  also 
dertes  at  Little  Rock  were  at  work,  one  of  which  estimated  that  the  volunteers  ofiering  who  were 
furnishes  grapeshot  for  the  army.  At  Hope-  not  embraced  in  these  ages,  together  with  those 
field,  opposite  Memphis,  the  machine  shop  of  from  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Missouri,  would 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  railroad  was  make  the  aggregate  soldiery  of  the  Confederacy- 
turned  into  an  armory  for  altering  and  repair-  reach  the  number  of  800,000.  It  has  h^en 
ingguns.  Several  extensive  tanneries  were  com-  generally  supposed  that  the  number  of  volun- 
menced  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  State  teers  under  eighteen  and  over  thirty-five,  in- 
arsejaal  at  Little  Rock  was  converted  into  an  eluding  also  those  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
armory  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  Govern-  was  large.  The  Confederate  estimates  make  it 
ment.  At  the  State  penitentiary,  gun  carriages,  about  60,000.  From  the  male  population  be 
caissons,  wagons,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  and  tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  in 
other  material  for  the  army  were  manufactured.  1860,  amounting  to  817,419  if  the  entire  popu- 

ARMT,  CONFEDERATE.  The  policy  usu-  lation  of  the  States  which  have  Joined  the  Con- 
ally  adopted  by  countries  between  which  hos-  federacy  is  estimated;  and  amounting  to  762,842 
tilities  exist,  to  conceal  from  each  other  not  only  if  only  the  population  is  estimated,  which  was 
their  military  plans,  but  especially  the  strength  under  the  control  of  the  Confederate  Govem- 
of  the  forces  by  which  they  are  to  be  executed,  ment  on  the  16th  of  April,  when  the  conscrip- 
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tioQ  «et  WW  pMMd ;  there  is  to  be  a  deduction 
lor  tlioee  wk>  were  not  eUe  bodied,  or  wbo 
vere  exempL  from   eorice.    This  dedactioa 
wosld  MBOBBt  to  fifteen  per  cent    If  this  de- 
doetion  isBsde  on  the  Ooofederate  estimste  of 
753,S1S,  it  is  112,951,  and  lesves  the  number 
of  sble-bodied  men  6S9,491,  to  which  fiftj^ 
tboinDd   ahoold    be    sdded   for    Tolnnteere 
midff  end  shore  the  prescribed  ages,  and  slso 
frara  XsttIumL  Kentocky,  and  Miinonri,  mak- 
ing the  total  689,491.    If  the  deduction  of 
fifteea  per  cent,  is  made  fhHn  the  whole  popn- 
lalrn  of  the  Confederate  States  within  the  pre- 
eoibcd  ages  in  1860,  riz.,  817,419,  it  is  122,612, 
tad  Iwts  694,807,  with  no  additioos  to  be 
Dsde  for  rolonteers  from  other  States  or  of 
other  ace&    The  troops  famished  by  the  States 
tf  tkdose  al  1861  with  their  quotas  were  near- 
Ijvfiiibws: 


teftCkraliu. 


Tsfm  ...,.,, 


Mil.. 


Hiese  Tolonteers  were  mostly  for  twelve 
To  these  troops  in  the  Confederate 
» should  be  added  the  militia  force  caUed 
c€l  ID  Georgia,  and  the  yolunteers  from  Mary- 
U,  Keotacky,  and  Missouri,  making  the  en- 
tBe&ree  about  850,000. 

Oa  the  1st  of  February  the  President  called 
^ta  the  States  for  an  aclditioDal  quota  of 
tonps:  Mississippi,  7  regiments;  Alabama,  12 ; 
Mh  Carolina,  5;  Georgia,  12,000  men,  &o, 
Ikgoremors  resorted  to  threats  of  a  draft, 
aithe  quotas  were  completed.  The  original 
fate  had  been  reduced  by  sickness  and  the 


(  of  war  to  such  an  extent,  that  when 
^  Federal  armies  commenced  operations 
h  February  and  March,  1862,  the  Confed- 
Mte  GoTamment  was  entirely  unprepared  to 


resist  them.  The  first  disasters  showed  to  the 
GoTomment  and  people  their  real  weakness. 
Soon  after  the  session  oi  Congress  commenced 
under  the  Permanent  Goyemment,  President 
Davis  sent  in  a  Message  urging  the  passage  of 
a  conscription  act.  One  was  peissed  on  the  16th 
of  April,  which  declared  every  man,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  85 
years,  a  soldier.  (See  Contsderats  States.) 
Thirty  days  were  allowed  in  which  to  volun- 
teer, after  which  the  law  took  absolute  effect. 
All  contracts  with  volunteers  were  annulled, 
and  those  over  85  and  tinder  18  years  were  re- 
quired to  continue  in  the  service  90  days  after 
tneir  term  of  enlistment  expired.  Before  the 
ninety  days  expired  an  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  extended  the  time  of  service. 
This  conscript  act  thus  brought  out  the  full 
number  liable  to  consoription,  689,491,  reduced 
by  the  losses  of  war  and  siclmess,  exemptions^ 
and  desertions  up  to  midsummer  1862,  which 
reduction  was  not  less  than  100,000  men,  and 
probably  near  200,000.  The  weakness  of  the 
Confederate  armies  was  however  so  sensibly 
felt  that  the  press  publicly  declared  in  the 
middle  of  August  that  the  Confederacy  had 
not  800,000  effective  men  in  the  field,  and 
Congress,  in  October,  passed  a  second  con- 
scription act,  by  which  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  call  into  the  field  all  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  35  and  45  years.  The  act 
provided  that  only  such  portions  of  this  con- 
scription should  be  callea  out  as  the  President 
deemed  necessary.  By  the  1st  of  November 
the  Secretary  of  War  issued  an  order  for  the 
enrolment  of  all  persons,  except  exempts^  be- 
tween 18  and  45  years  of  age.  This  law  was 
declared  to  be  "  odious  to  a  large  class  of  the 
people.''  A  few  regiments  of  Indians  have  been 
brought  into  the  field,  but  they  have  proved  so 
troublesome  that  the  experiment  has  not  been 
tried  any  further. 

The  following  is  an  oflScial  list  of  general 
officers  in  the  service  in  August,  1862.  The 
nugor  and  brigadier  generals  are  said  to  belong 
to  the  Provisional  Army,  their  commissions  hav- 
ing been  granted  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, or  prior  to  1862 : 


"btetKLea YiiglDlfl. 

A^mami  amd  Imtptetor^^nsrak 
*Saaael  CoopM* Tirsinla^ 

"i.CLMjws LoaiBlsoiL 

•Lntte  Smith  (AMtoUatV 

CkU/^  Ordmancs. 

♦BuJiBilii  Hngw Sonth  OtroUna. 

gawargfi    B4g%aar  Army. 

*?—u«j|  Cooper Ylrdiita. 

*Jan^&Johattoo TtiKliilfl. 

*SotertE.LM Yii^liila. 

*P.G.  T.  BcsaKcaid Loalskna. 


ImMrnVMi LoaMuM. 

•briYMDarn MlMiarippL 

*Q^atxn»  W.  Smith KMinickT. 

IkNt,  K.  Holac0. . . . .  Jforth  CmvUim. 


«WtUiMn  J.  HardM OeurvfaL 

•BeqJ.  Hoger  (relM). . .  .South  CaroUiuL 

*  JamM  Longstreet Alabama. 

•J.  aMacnider Virginia. 

Thomas  J.  Jackaon Tirginia. 

•Mansfield  LoTell..  .District  Columbia. 

•E.  KirbTBmith  (relM) Florida. 

William  W.  Loring..... North  Carolina. 

SterllnffPrioe Miasoori. 

•John  F.  MeCown Tennesseow 

•Daniel  H.  Hill North  Carolina. 

•Richard  B.  Swell Virginia. 

•John  C.  Pemberton Virginia. 

•Ambrose  P.  HtU Viiginla. 

John  C.  Breckinridge Kentucky. 

Wm.  8.  Cheatham Tennessee. 

Thomas  C  Hindman Arkansas. 

•Richard  H.  Anderson.. South  Carolina. 

•James  K  B.  Stewart Ttrginia. 

•Simon  B.  Bockner Kentucky. 

•Jamea  M.  Withers 


Srigadist-OmietalM. 
John  B.  Flojd  (relM) Virginia. 


Henry  A.  Wise Virginia. 

•August  B.  Lawton Georgia. 

O.J.  Pillow  (rePd) Tennessee^ 

•Daniel  8.  Donelson TonneseeOL 

•DaTldR.  Jonea. South  Carolina. 

•John  H.  Winder Marrhind. 

•Ashbel  A.  Eariy VMnte. 

•Arnold  Elxey Maryland. 

•Samuel  Jones Virginia^ 

•C.  a  Sibley  (dead) Louislanik 

•Wm.  H.  C.  Whiting Georgia. 

•Daniel  Buggies Virginia. 

Charles  Clark MississippL 

•Roswell  8.  Ripley Bonth  Carolina. 

•Isaac  B.  Trimhle Maryland. 

•Paul  O.  Hebert Loulstona. 

•Biohard  C.  Gatlin North  Carolina^ 

L.  Pope  Walker Alabama. 

*  Albert  B.  Blanchard LonisUuuL 

•Gab.  J.  Bains  (killed) Kentucky. 

•Lafayette  McLaws Georgia. 

•Thomas  F.  Dayton . . .  .Sooth  Carolina. 

•Lloyd  Tilghman Kentucky. 

•Nat.  G.  Erana South  Candlnn. 
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*Gadmu0  G.  Wiloox Tennessoo. 

Bicbard  K.  Rodes AlaUma. 

Riohftrd  Taylor LoulsUna. 

•James  H.  Tnpier.. . .'.South  Carolina. 

•Samael  G.  French MiMtolppl. 

WUUam  H.  Carroll Tenneflsea. 

•Hugh  W.  Mercer Oeorsia. 

Hamphrej  Marshall Kentucky. 

*  Alexander  P.  Bteoart Tenneaa«e. 

*W.  Montgomery  Gardner Georgia. 

•Richard  3.  Garnett Yiiginic. 

William  Mahone Virginia. 

L.  0*R  Branch  (kiU«d)JS7orth  Carolina. 

Maxey  Gregg South  Carolina. 

Robert  ToombB Georgia. 

•George  H.  Stewart Virginia. 

•Wm.  W.  Mackall...Diatriot  Columbia. 

•Henry  Heth Virdnla. 

•Johnaon  K.  Duncan Louimana. 

John  R.  Jackson Geoigla. 

•Edward  Johnson. Virginia. 

Howell  Cobb Georgia. 

Joseph  L.  Hogg Texss. 

William  8.  Featherston Mississippi. 

Roger  A.  Pryor Virglnls. 

•John  H.  Forney Alamima. 

•John  B.  ViUepigue  (dead). .  ..Geoigia. 

•Bushuel  R.  Johnson Tennessee. 

•Thomas  K.  Jackson , 

•'Pbomas  Jordan Virginia. 

•Johns.  Bowen .^....MisrourL 

*JohnB.  Hood r. Texas. 

*G.  B.  Anderson  (k'd).. North  Carolina. 

•Thomsa  M.  Jones Vlrginiik 

J.  J.  Pettigrew South  Carolina. 

Albert  Rust '. .  .Arkansas. 

James  J.  Ramsey Goorgla. 

Hamilton  P.  Bee Texss« 

Henry  McCuIIoch Texss. 

William  Preston Kentucky. 

•Henry  Little  (killed) Missouri. 

*R.  Ransom North  Carolina. 

Martin  £.  Greene Missouri. 

Thomss  R.  R.  Cobb  (killed).. .Georgia. 

Wood Alabama. 

•^—  Kemper South  Carolina. 

— -  Kershaw South  Carolina. 

Leadbeater Tennessee. 

Armstrong 


John  S.  Williams Kentucky. 

N.  B.  Forrest Tennessee. 

Robert  £.  Garland  (killed). . . .  Vliglnia. 
•A.  W.  Rernolds Vliginia. 

—  Jenkins South  Carolina. 

• Pender North  Carolina. 

Edward  W.  Gantt Arkansas. 

Solon  Borland Arkansas. 

•M.L.  Smith Mississippi. 

•William  a  Taliaferro Virginia. 

•George  £.  Pickett Virginia. 

Wright Georala. 

—  Helm Kentucky. 

Gktorge  Maurey Tennessee. 

Blanton  Duncan Kentucky. 

•L.  A.  Armlstead Virginia. 

Semmes Georgia. 

Maxey . 

S.  R.Gist .•-      h  Carolina. 

•D.M.  Frost Missouri. 

Beyerly  R.  Robertson Virginia. 

J.  B.  S.  Roane Arkansas. 

C.  L.  Stevenson . 

Wade  Hampton  (dead).. Sontb  Carolina. 

A.  G.  Jenkins Virginia. 

Fields . 

MarUn North  Carolina. 

•Fits  Hugh  Lee Virginia. 

John  R.  Jones Vl^nia 

James  E.  Slaughter — — — . 

Henry  Hayes Louisiana. 

Henry  W.  Hilllard Alabama. 

•Abraham  Buford Kentucky. 

This  list,  numbering  187  generals,  is 
divided  among  the  several  States  as  fol- 
lows: Virginia,  81 :  South  Carolina,  14; 
Georgia,  14;  Kentucky,  11 ;  Tennessee, 
11:  Louisiana,  9;  North  Carolina,  9; 
Alabama,  7;  Mississippi,  5;  Missouri, 
ft;  Arkansaa,  5;  Texaa,  4;  Mainland, 
8:  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Florida,  1; 
Unknown,  8. 

The  following  were  bom  in  the 
North:  Gen.  S.  Cooper.  New  York; 
Mi\).-Gen.  John  C.  Pemberton,  Penn- 

Xlvanla;  Brlg.-Gens.  H.  C.  Whiting, 
B.  Blanohard,  Massachusetts;  John- 
son  K.  Duncan,  Pennsylvania;    R.  6. 

*  OradnatM  of  Watt  Point 


Ripley.  Ohio; Leadbeater,  Con- 

neetlcot;  S.  G.  French,  New  Jersey: 
D.M.  Frost 

Gasualttcb,  Sco.^EilUd.-^}iMA.-Qm. 
A.  S.  Johnston,*  Texas,  at  Shiloh,  April 
8,1889. 

Brig.-Gcn.  R.  a  Garnett*  Vs.,  at  Car- 
rick's  Ford,  July  11, 1881. 

Brig.-Gen.  Bernard  £.  Bee,*  S.  C,  at 
Manaasss,  July  21, 1861. 

Brig.-Gen.  F.  K.  Zolliooffer,  Tenn.,  at 
Somerset,  January  19, 1869. 

Brig.-Gen.  Ben  McCullooh,  Texas,  at 
Pea  Ridge,  March  7, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen.  A.  H.  Gladden,  La.,  at 
Sbiloh,  April  6, 1889. 

Brig.-Gen.  T.  W.  Ashby,  at ^ 

May— ,1889. 

Sirig.-Gen.  Robert  Hatton,  Tenn.,  at 
Seven  Pines,  Mav  81, 1889. 

Brig.-Gen.  Richard  Grilflth,  Mias^  be- 
foro  Richmond,  June  27, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen.  C.  S.  Winder,^  Md.,  at 
Cedar  Mountain,  August  9, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen.  J.  T.  Hughes,  Mo.,  at  Inde- 
pendence, August— ,1889. 

Brig.-Gen.  Robert  £.  Garland,  Va.,  at 
South  Mountain,  September  14, 1S82. 

Brig.-Gen.  Starke,  N.  C^  at  Antietam, 
September  17, 1882. 

Brig.-Gen.  Law.  0*B.  Branch,  N.  C, 
at  AnUetam,  September  17, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen.  Henry  Little,  Missouri,  at 
lukaTSeptember  19, 1889.    Total— ICL 

Acting  Brig.-Gen.  F.  S.  Bartow,  Oa., 
at  Manassas,  July  91, 1881. 

Acting  Brig.-Gen.  Jamea  Mcintosh, 
at  Pea  RidgeTMarch  7, 1889.  Total— 1& 

Disit— Brig.- Gen.  J.  B.  Grayson, 
Ky. ;  T.  A.  Floumey,  Ark.;  Philip  Bt 
George  Cooke  •  Va.  (suictdeV-S. 

lie»{ffned^Mai.-QenB,  David  £. 
Twigss,  Ga.  (since  dead);  M.L.Bon- 
ham,  8.  C;  George  B.  Crittenden,  Ky.; 
Brig.-Gen8.  H.  R.  Jackson,  Ga. :  T.  T. 
FaunUeroy,  Va. ;  G.  W.  Randolph,  Va. ; 
L.  T.  Wigfall,  Texas ;  S.  C.  Anderson, 
Tenn.:  J.  R.  Anderson,*  Va.;  Albert 
Pike.  Ark. ;  W.  H.  T.  Walker,*  Ga.— 11. 


The  Confederate  army  in  Virginia,  near  the 
close  of  the  year,  was  in  a  most  destitute  con- 
dition. The  following  statement,  dated  at  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  on  September  26,  was  cir- 
culated ihrongh  the  Confederate  States,  as  en- 
tirely reliable,  and  made  the  basis  of  appeals 
to  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
soldiers : 

I  can  recall  do  parallel  iostaDce  in  history,  except 
Napoleon's  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  where  an 
army  has  ever  done  more  marching  and  fighting,  un- 
der such  f^reat  disadvantages,  than  Qeu,  Lee's  has 
done  since  it  left  the  banks  of  tne  James  river. 

This  army  proceeded  directly  to  the  line  of  the  Rap 
pabannock,  and,  moving  out  from  that  river,  it  fought 
Its  way  to  the  Potomac,  crossMl  the  stream,  and  moved 
on  to  Frederick  and  HagersUhini,  had  a  heavy  engage- 
ment at  Boonsboro'  Gap,  and  another  at  Crampton 
Oap  below,  fought  the  attest  pitched  battle  or  the 
war  at  Sharpsburg,  an<rthen  recrossed  the  Potomac 
back  into  Vii^inia.  During  all  this  time,  covering  the 
full  space  of  a  mouth,  the  troops  rested  but  four  dars  t 
And  let  it  always  be  remembered,  to  their  honor,  that 
of  the  men  who  performed  this  wonderful  feat  one  fifth 
of  them  were  barefooted,  one  half  of  them  in  rags,  and 
the  whole  of  them  half  famished.  The  country  from  the 
Rappahannock  to  the  Potomac  had  been  visited  by  the 
enemy  with  fire  and  sword,  and  our  transportation 
was  insnfiicient  to  keep  the  army  supplied  from  so 
distant  a  base  as  Gordonsville ;  and,  when  provision 
trains  would  overtake  the  army,  so  pressing  were  the 
exigencies  of  theirposition,  the  men  seldom  had  time 
to  oook.    Their  difflculties  were  increased  by  the  fact 


that  cookinff  utensils  in  many  cases  had  been  left  be- 
hiud,  as  well  as  everything  else  that  would  impede 
their  movements.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  com- 
pany of  starving  men  have  a  barrel  of  flour  distributed 
to  them,  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
convert  into  bread  with  the  means  and  the  time  al- 
lowed tb  them.  Thev  could  not  procure  even  a  piece 
of  ^lank  or  a  com  or  flour  sack  upon  which  to  wons  up 
their  dough. 

Do  YOU  wonder,  then,  that  there  should  have  been 
straffffiers  from  the  army? — that  brave  and  true  men 
should  have  fallen  out  from  sheer  exhaustion,  or  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  mouthful  to  eat  along  the  road- 
sides? Or  that  many  seasoned  veterans,  the  oon- 
querors  in  the  ralley,  at  Bicbmond  and  MaDassas. 
should  have  succumlied  to  disease,  and  been  forced 
back  to  the  hospital  ?  I  look  to  hear  a  great  outcry 
against  the  stragglers.  Already  lazy  cavalrymen  and 
dainty  staff  ofiicers  and  quartermasters,  who  are 
mounted  and  can  forage  the  oouutry  for  something  to 
eat,  are  condemniug  the  weary  private,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  body  may  be  covered  with  dust  and  per- 
spiration, and  his  feet  with  stone  bruises,  is  expected 
to  trudge  along  under  his  knapsack  and  cartridge  box, 
on  an  empU^  stomachy  and  never  turn  aside  for  a  mor- 
sel of  fooa  to  sustain  bis  siokinff  limbs.  Out  upon 
such  monstrous  injustice !  That  there  has  been  unne- 
cessary straggling  is  readily  admitted ;  but,  in  a  lar^ 
majority  of  cases,  the  men  have  only  to  point  to  their 
bleeding  feet,  tattered  garments,  and  saunt  flrames  for 
an  answer  to  the  unjust  charge.  No  army  on  this 
continent  has  every  accomplished  as  much  or  suffered 
as  much  as  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  within  the 
last  three  months.  At  no  period  durine  the  first  Rev- 
olutionary  War,  not  even  at  Valley  Forge,  did  our 
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iirdkihen  m  tins  eMoanter  greater  hardship!,  or  en* 
ion  tbem  man  anoompUiningiT. 

Bat  great  as  bare  been  the  trials  to  which  the  armj 

hsa  bMo  subjected,  the^  are  hardly  worthy  to   be 

Bsaied  in  eomparison  with  the  sufferings  in  store  for 

tl  this  winter,  onless  the  people  of  the  Confederate 

atatei^  eroTwben  and  in  whaterer  circumstanoes, 

eesM  to  lis  immediate  reiiet  The  men  most  hare  oloth« 

ing  and  shoes  this  winter.  Thej  must  hare  somethine 

to  eoTcr  themarires  when  sleeping,  and  to  protect 

t^aadrea  from  the  driving  sleet  and  snow  storms 

«hm  OB  datf .  This  mnsi  bt  done,  though  our  fHends 

St  hne  should  hare  to  wear  cotton,  and  sit  bj  the 

iie.  The  arraj  of  Tirginia  stands  guard  this  day,  as 

H  «a  itsad  0aard  this  winter,  orer  erery  hearth- 

sfeoM  Dseagfaoat  the  South.    The   rag^   sentinel 

wk>  WMf  pace  faia  weary  rounds  this  wmter  on  the 

Uesk  ipas  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  or  along  the  frocen 

Tifcn  cf  Ae  Shenandoah  and  Rappahannock,  will 

also  bejwr  aentinelsy  mr  friends,  at  home.    It  will 

W  far ^  sad  jour  hoosehold  that  he  encounters  the 

vnik  d  the  tempest  and  the  dangers  of  the  night 

He  bAr,  and  totls»  and  fights  for  you,  too,  brare, 

~     tmien  of  the  South.  Will  you  not  clothe 

,,  then?    Will  you  not  put  shoes  and 

^i  on  his  feet?    Is  it  not  enough  that  he  hss 

stsb"  iown  bis  patriotism  in  crimson  characters 

lie^  (be  battle  road  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the 

ftaime?    And  moat  his  bleeding  feet  also  impress 

tejBHk  of  fidelity  upon  the  snows  of  the  coming 

I  it  not  neoeaaary  to  counsel  riolent  measures ;  but 
la  set  expected  tnat  any  person  will  be  permitted  to 
awTilstf  leather  and  cloth  for  purposes  of  specnla- 
1^  The  oeeeaaitiea  of  the  armies  rise  np  Kke  a 
■aaain,  and  eannot,  and  will  not  be  orerlooked.  It 
in  ^oped  at  one  time  that  we  might  obtain  winter 
■ppbes  in  Maryland.  This  hope  was  bom  after  the 
■ar  ]A  Sichmoad,  and  has  now  miserably  perished. 
tke'Goreniineot  la  unable  to  famish  the  supplies. 
ir  ftay  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  country.    If  it  had 


a  little  fbresi^t  last  spring  and  summer, 
«te  Tcssels  were  runnmg  the  blockade  with  cargoes 
of  ed»,  finen,  and  other  articles  of  like  importance, 
•  lalid  sopplj  at  least  of  hats,  blankets,  shoes,  and 
VMS  gooda  miffht  hare  been  obtained  from  Bn^- 
lad.  Bat  foresight  is  a  quslity  of  the  mind  that  it 
tikfa.  pat  in  practice  in  these  <foys. 
1^  vlisteTer  may  be  done  by  the  people  should  be 
doKiuieitiatelj.    Not  one  moment  can  be  lost  that 
vfl  sat  be  ourked,  aa  by  the  second>hand  of  a  watch, 
aA:hBjMB0  of  a  safferer.    Already  the  hills  and  ral* 
cjiatSshigfa  latitude  hare  been  risited  by  frosty 
■difeaighta  are  uncomfortably  cool  to  the  man  who 
^oft  ifoo  the  ground.     Gome  up,  then,  men  and 
waea  of  the  Sooth,  to  this  sacred  duty !    Let  noth- 
■I  ttnd  between  you  and  the  performance  of  it 
mer  pride  nor  pleasure,  nor  personal  ease  and  com- 
ir^  Aoeld  withhold  your  haods  from  the  holy  work. 
Aeis^jly  of  leather  and  wool,  we  all  know,  is  limit- 
ed; bat  do  what  yon  can,  and  all  yon  can,  and  as  soon 
■^  caa.    If  jon  cannot  send  woollen  socks,  send 
»vMlfen  or  cotton  socks;  and  so  with  under  cloth- 
w^  eoala^  and  pants ;  and  if  blankets  are  not  to  be 
faal  &8B  Bobstitute  comforts  made  of  dred  osnaburgs, 
*Ad  with  cotton.    Anything  that  will  keep  off  ^e 
aU  wJU  be  acceptable.    Eren  the  speculator  and  ex* 
tortkner  might  Ibrego  their  gains  for  a  season,  and 
■ute  in  thia  religiooa  duty. 

If  ^  armjr  of  Yirginia  could  march  through  the 
Saath  joiEt  aa  it  ia— ragged,  and  almost  barefooted  and 
'  leas;  many  of  the  men  limping  along,  and  not  quite 
I  of  their  wounds  and  sickness,  yet  cheerful,  and 
I  to  abandon  their  places  in  the  ranks ;  their 
iBed  with  balls,  and  their  banners  corered 
ash  the  amoke  and  dust  of  battle,  and  shot  into  tat- 
tBt,  manr  of  them  inscribed  with  "  WtHiamsbunr," 
-^Sercn  Piaaa,"  "Gaines's  Mill,"  <<Gametfs  Farm,'! 
"float  Royal."  *'  UcDowel  V  '*  Cedar  Run,"  and  other 
netoriooa  fields— if  this  army  of  reterana,  thus  clad 
■d  shod,  with  tattered  nniforms  and  banners,  could 


march  firom  Richmond  to  the  Ifississip^,  it  would 
produce  a  sensation  that  has  no  parallel  in  history 
since  Peter  the  Hermit  led  his  swellinfr  hosts  across 
Europe  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Governor  of  North  Oarolina  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  citizens  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers 
of  that  State  in  the  following  words : 

After  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  its 
officers,  the  State  finds  it  impossible  to  clothe  and 
shoe  our  soldiers  without  again  appealing  to  that  over- 
flowing fountain  of  senerosity— the  prirate  contribu- 
tions (u  our  people.  The  rigors  of  winter  are  approach- 
ingr,  our  soldiers  are  already  suffering,  and  must 
suffer  more  if  our  sympathies  are  not  practical  and 
active.  The  quartermaster's  department  is  laboring 
faithfully  to  provide  for  them ;  but  owine  to  specula- 
tion and  extortion,  will  fall  short.  The  denciency 
must  be  supplied  by  the  people.  We  shall  have  an 
active  winter  campaign,  and  now  can  our  troops,  if 
rag^,  cold  and  barefoot,  contend  with  the  splendidly 
equipped  columns  of  the  enemy. 

The  articles  most  needed,  and  which  the  State  finds 
itmoetdifiicult  to  supply,  are  shoes,  socks  and  blan- 
kets, though  drawers,  shirts,  and  pants  would  be  gladly 
received.  If  every  farmer  who  has  hides  tanning 
would  agree  to  spare  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  if  every 
mother  in  North  Oarolina  would  knit  one  strong  pair 
of  either  thick  cotton  or  woollen  socks  for  the  army, 
they  would  be  abundantly  supplied.  A  great  lot  of 
blankets  also  might  yet  be  spared  from  private  use, 
and  thousands  could  be  made  from  the  carpets  upon 
our  parlor  fioors.  With  n>od  warm  houses  and  cotton 
bed  clothing  we  can  certainly  get  throuffh  the  winter 
much  better  than  the  soldiers  can  with  aU  the  blankets^ 
we  can  give  them. 

The  colonels  of  militia  regiments  throughout  the 
State  are  herebv  appointed  agents  for  the  purchase 
and  collection  or  all  such  articles  as  can  be  spared  by 
our  people,  who,  through  their  respective  captains,  are 
ordered  immediately  to  canvass  every  county  and  visit 
every  citizen  in  their  beats  for  thispurpose.    A  liberal 

8 rice  will  be  paid  for  everything  where  the  owner  feels 
lat  he  or  she  is  not  able  to  donate  it,  and  active 
agents  will  immediately  forward  them  to  our  suffering 
regiments.  Expenses  will  be  allowed  the  officers  en- 
gased  in  this  duty,  and  transportation  furnished  the 
colonels  or  their  agents  to  bnngthe  articles  to  Ra- 
leiffh. 

And  now,  my  conntirmen  and  women,  if  you  have 
anything  to  spare  for  the  soldier,  in  his  name  I  appeal 
to  yon  ror  it  Do  not  let  the  speculator  have  it,  though 
he  offer  you  an  enormous  price;  spum  him  from  vour 
door,  ana  say  to  him  that  our  brave  defenders  have 
need  for  it,  and  shall  have  it  without  passing  through 
his  greedy  fingers.  Do  not  place  yourselves  among 
the  extortioners— they  are  the  vilest  and  most  coward- 
ly of  all  our  country's  enemies;  and  when  this  war  is 
ended,  and  people  come  to  view  the  matter  in  its 
proper  light,  you  will  find  that  the  most  detested  tories 
are  more  respected  than  they.  When  thev  tempt  you 
with  higher  prices  than  the  State  offers ;  lust  think  for 
a  moment  of  the  soldier,  and  what  he  is  doing  for  you. 
Remember,  when  you  sit  down  by  the  bright  and  glow- 
ing fire,  that  the  soldier  is  sitting  upon  the  oold  earth ; 
that  in  the  vrind  which  is  whistling  so  fearfully  over 
your  roof,  only  making  you  feel  the  more  comfortable 
because  it  harms  you  not,  he  is  shivering  in  darkness 
on  the  dangerous  outpost,  shuddering  through  the 
dreary  hours  of  his  watch.  Remember  that  when  yon 
come  forth  in  the  morning  well  fed  and  warmly  clad, 
leading  your  families  toward  the  spot  where  the  bless- 
ed music  of  the  Sabbath  bells  tells  you  of  the  peace- 
ful worship  of  the  God  of  Peace,  the  soldier  is  going 
forth  at  the  same  moment,  perhaps,  half  fed,  after  a 
nig^ht  of  shivering  and  suffenng,  to  where  the  roar  of 
artillery  and  shout  of  battle  announce  that  he  is  to  die 
that  your  peace  and  safety  may  be  preserved.  Oh,  re- 
member tnese  things,  generous  and  patriotic  people 
of  North  Carolina,  and  give  fbeely  of  your  perishable 
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goods  to  those  who  are  giving^  all  that  mortal  men  can 
give  for  your  safetj  and  your  rights.    Z.  B.  VANCE. 
Raluoh,  Oct.  15, 1862. 

These  appeals  were  not  withont  effect.  As  an 
instance,  the  proprietors  of  the  Pulaski  House, 
in  Mobile,  contributed  the  carpeting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  rooms,  which  was  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  to  make  five  hundred  blankets. 

The  straggling  from  the  army,  as  the  winter 
approached,  was  without  a  parallel.  The  press, 
the  President,  and  officers  of  the  Confederate 
and  State  Governments  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  particularly  to  the  women,  to  frown  upon 
all  stragglers,  and  use  every  means  to  secure 
their  apprehension.  It  was  declared  that 
more  than  half  the  men  who  went  into  service 
from  the  northeastern  counties  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  were  at  home  without  leave,  and 
most  of  them  were  skulking  in  the  mountains 
to  avoid  being  acrested.  Others  had  banded 
together  under  a  few  desperate  leaders  to  re- 
sist any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  arrest 
them,  or  to  release  from  the  jails  those  who  had 
been  arrested.  Some  of  those  bands  had  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  subsisted  by  plunder. 
They  wore  volunteers  and  not  conscripts,  as  the 
conscript  laws  had  never  been  enforced  in  that 
section. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
United  States,  unlike  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, has  not  hitherto  considered  a  large  stand- 
ing army  necessary,  and  has  only  maintained  a 
sufficient  force  to  garrison  moderately  its  forts 
and  fortresses,  and  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the 
organization  and  training  of  a  large  volunteer 
army  in  time  of  war.  The  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment being  eminently  peaceful,  it  has  beeii 
only  on  great  emergencies  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  call  out  any  considerable  force  of 
militia  or  volunteers.  Aside  f^om  the  war  of 
1812  and  the  Mexican,  no  such  force  had  ever 
been  called  for  previous  to  the  present  war ; 
and  the  militia  of  particular  districts  had  only 
occanonally  been  summoned  in  small  numbers 
to  suppress  local  insurrections  or  riots.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  regular  or  standing  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  to  speak  of  the  militia 
and  volunteer  troops. 

I.  The  Regular  Army. — ^The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  empowers 
Congress  *'  to  raise  and  support  armies  ;^'  and 
Art.  2,  sec.  2,  designates  the  President  as  **  com* 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of 
the  militia  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.''  The  War  Department,  as  the 
agency  by  which  the  President  was  to  carry 
into  effect  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  Aug.  7, 
1788.  At  first  the  standing  army  was  organ- 
ized under  the  "Original  Rules  and  Articles 
of  War,"  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress 
of  1776,  with  such  slight  modifications  as  were 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  con- 
dition of  affiurs.   This  military  code  formed  the 


basb  of  the  present  articles  of  war,  though 
greatly  modified  in  1806. 

In  1790,  Congress  fixed  the  number  of  rank 
and  file  in  the  army  at  1,216  men;  in  1791  an 
additional  regiment  of  of  900  men  was  author- 
ized. In  1796,  the  standing  army  consisted  of 
4  regiments  of  infantry,  of  8  companies  each ; 
2  companies  of  light  dragoons ;  and  a  corps  of 
artillerists  and  engineers;  and  the  President 
was  authorized  by  Congress  to  appoint  one 
m^or-general  and  one  brigadier-general,  each 
with  a  suitable  staff,  for  the  command  of  this 
force;  but  in  1797  the  migor-general  was  dis- 
charged as  being  nnnecessary. 

In  1798,  a  provisional  force  of  10,000  men 
was  authorized  owing  to  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  France;  but  the  danger  passed  over 
and  the  army  returned  to  its  former  small  pro- 
portions. The  war  of  1812  had  been  long  fore« 
seen,  and  provision  made  for  it  not  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  regular  army  but  by  the  authori- 
zation of  a  provisional  volunteer  force  of  80,000 
to  85,000  men,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1815  this  provisional  army  was  disbanded ;  but 
no  permanent  modifications  were  made  in  the 
peace  establishment  till  1821. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  organization 
of  the  army  in  1821,  7  regiments  of  infantry,  4 
of  artillery,  and  a  corps  each  of  engineers,  top- 
ographical engineers,  and  ordnance  were  estab* 
lished  and  provision  made  for  medical,  adju- 
tant-general ^s,  quartermasters*,  paymasters',  and 
commissary-generals'  departments.  Irregular 
mounted  rangers,  occasionally' called  into  the 
service,  formed  the  only  cavalry  force  of  the 
army  till  1888,  when  aregimentof  dragoons  was 
authorized  ;  and  in  1886  a  second  was  added. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  in 
May,  1846,  the  whole  number  of  troops  of  the 
line  was  7,244.  The  regular  army  was  increas- 
ed during  the  war,  by  the  enlistment,  to  twenty- 
thousand  soldiers,  aside  from  the  volunteer 
troops ;  this  addition  was  made  to  the  different 
arms  of  the  service  as  follows :  9  infantry  regi- 
ments (one  of  them  a  toltigeur  regiment,  that 
is,  light  horsemen) ;  a  third  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
who,  however,  served  on  foot  during  the  war. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  tlie  third  regiment  of 
dragoons  and  the  9  infantry  regiments  were 
disdiarged,  and  the  only  permanent  increase  of 
the  army  was  the  mounted  rifles. 

The  grade  of  lieutenant-general  by  brevet, 
which  had  not  existed  since  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, was  revived  and  bestowed  on  M^j.-6en. 
Winfleld  Soott  in  1865.  The  same  year,  there 
were  added  to  the  regular  army  2  regiments  of 
infantry  and  2  of  cavalry. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  the  whole 
number  c^  commissioned  officers  in  the  regular 
army  was  1,088 ;  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
musicians,  artificers,  and  privates,  11,848,  form- 
ing a  total  of  line  troops  of  12,981. 

In  August,  1862,  the  following  was  the  num- 
ber of  officers  of  each  grade  and  privates,  in 
the  regular  armj : 
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87 

87 
hoBpl  stew- 
ards   87 

First  sergeants 448 

Company  qoartermas* 

tei^sargeants 84 

Company  commissary- 

sergeants 79 

Seigeaats 1,790 

Oorporab 8,090 

Masidans 1,898 

Farriers    and    blaok- 

smiths 144 

Artificora 415 

Saddlers 78 

Wagoners 84 

Teamsters 144 

PriTstes 81,479 

Ordnanoe,  enlisted  men  905 

Total  oommtastoned.  8,888 
Total  enUsted 40,080 

48,014 


He  ^7  of  both  officers  and.  men  is  the  same 
» ;lit  of  the  volanteers,  the  discipline  some- 
vkl  Bore  strict,  and  the  drill  generally  more 
pafcoL  The  titles  of  officers  are,  except  in  the 
cue  of  the  highest  officer,  lower  than  in  the 
T^ateers — et^onels,  lienteoant-colonels,  ma- 
J3E&,  optains,  aad  in  one  or  two  cases,  eyen 
in^amtB  in  the  regular  army,  being  brigadier- 
sataiB  of  Tolonteers,  and  the  first  three,  in 
fBMiBstanoea  xn^or-generals  in  the  yolnnteer 
CBf.  Plromotlon  in  Uie  regular  army  is,  how- 
€f%  greatly  coTeted  by  men  who  intend  to 
2ib  military  life  apermanent  profession. 

IL  The  MUitia  liree. — ^An  act  was  passed 
byOoBgresa,  May  8, 1792,  providing  for  a  nni- 
kaed  militia,  to  be  riused  in  each  State,  and 
tihm.  the  reeerye  force  which  conld  be  called 
oQk  ease  of  invasion  or  rebellion ;  but  during 
^ki^  period  of  peace,  the  militia  organiza- 
t»s  k^  been  almost  wholly  neglected.    Most 
tf  ^  States  had  at  one  time  or  another  proper 
imftrthe  State  organization  of  the  militia, 
kt  these  were  generally  but  little  regarded, 
aad  the  fines  imposed  for  non-appearance  on 
ptnio  were  regarded  as  a  vexatious  exaction. 
Hie  commencement  of  the  present  war  found 
aoc  acre  than  two  or  three  States  with  a  militia 
sri^paizadon  smfficiently  perfect  to  admit  of  a 
respoine  through  it  to  the  President's  prodama- 
tkgi  of  April,  1861.    In  most  of  the  States  even 
the  three  months'  troops  were  volunteers.  Since 
that  time  nearly  every  State  has  passed  a  militia 
kw,  which  wUl  provide  against  the  evils  of 
betng  obliged  to  send  into  the  field  in  case  of 
wtar  entirely  unorganized   and   undisciplined 
troops.    These  laws  differ  somewhat  in  detail 
k  the  different  States  |  but  all  provide  for  the 
cBrohaent  of  all  able-bodied  white  male  citi- 
KQs  (some,  as  for  instance,  Rhode  Island  and 
Msasachusetts,  include  colored  citizens  also)  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  45,  with  certain  speci- 
Ud  exceptions,  among  which  are  usually  clergy- 
men, teachers,  State  and  United  States  officers, 
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railroad  and  telegraph  employes,  firemen,  and 
convicts,  idiots,  and  drunkards;  these  are  di- 
yided  into  two  classes,  the  active  and  inactive 
militia,  the  first  embracing  the  voluntary  com- 
panies and  such  other  companies  organized  un- 
der the  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  a 
given  nmnber  of  regiments  and  brigades,  such 
number  to  be  completed  if  needful  by  draft 
from  the  enrolled  men  between  18  and  80 ;  the 
others,  including  all  between  80  and  45,  to  form 
the  inactive  militia,  and  required  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  or  tax  of  $1  per  annum  to  appear  on 
a  specified  day  and  answer  to  their  names. 
The  active  militia  have  a  full  coips  of  officers, 
and  are  required  to  be  uniformed  and  to  have 
all  the  necessary  arms  and  equipments  at  their 
arsenals  in  condition  for  immediate  service; 
they  are  also  to  be  called  out  once  or  twice  a 
year  for  a  camp  drill  of  two  or  three  days,  and 
are  paid  for  their  time  and  ser^ce.  The  officers 
are  drilled  and  instructed  in  their  duties  two, 
three,  or  four  times  a  year,  and  receive  a  mod- 
erate compensation  for  their  time.  It  has  been 
a  prevalent  idea  among  the  militia,  having  per- 
haps some  foundation  in  the  law  of  1792,  that 
militia  troops  could  not  be  required  to  go 
out  of  their  own  State  to  fight,  and  could  not 
be  retained  in  the  United  States  service  more 
than  three  months ;  and  these  ideas  led  more 
than  once,  as  the  readers  of  the  history  of  the 
war  of  1812  will  remember,  to  serious  and  dis- 
astrous results ;  but  Congress,  in  its  session  of 
1861-%  passed  an  act  (July  17, 1862)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  for  nine 
months,  and  to  use  them  either  for  the  filling 
up  of  old  regiments  or  the  organization  of  new 
corps.  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  more 
than  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  the 
militia  enrolled  or  who  should  be  enrolled  in 
the  loyal  States.  The  report  of  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  United  States  in  1860,  based, 
however,  in  many  of  the  States  on  returns 
made  from  7  to  15  years  previous,  gave  the 
number  (omitting  Iowa,  Oregon,  New  Mexico, 
Washington,  Kimsas,  and  Nebraska)  as  8,070,- 
987,  officers  and  privates ;  this  would  be  very 
nearly  one  tenth  of  the  population,  and  adopt- 
ing this  as  a  basis.of  calculation,  the  number  of 
men  between  18  and  46  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  the  loyal  States  would  be  2,242,841.  This 
estimate  is  probably  below  rather  than  aboye 
the  truth.  Of  the  77,875  three  months^  troops, 
a  little  more  than  one  half  were  militia;  of  the 
80,000  or  40,000  called  out  in  the  summer  of 
1862,  all  or  nearly  all  were  militia.  There 
were  also  some  militia  regiments  among  the 
nine  months'  force  raised  under  the  ceJl  of 
August  9.  1862. 

UI.  The  Volunteer  Army^^lt  was  evident  at 
the  commencement  of  this  war,  as  in  every  war 
in  which  the  nation  has  been  engaged,  that 
though  the  militia  of  the  seyeral  States  might 
render  efficient  service  in  the  beginning,  while 
other  forces  were  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion, they  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  a 
long  war ;  the  tenure  of  their  service  (three 
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months  being  then  generaUr  nnderatood  to  be 
die  longest  term  for  which  theyconld  be  caUed 
oat),  and  the  mode  of  appointing  their  officers 
hj  the  suffrages  of  the  privates,  were  fatal  to 
their  nse  for  any  considerable  period,  and  vol- 
nnteers  were  called  for  within  four  weeks  from 
the  first  proclamation,  though  unfortunately 
not  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  at  first.  In 
July  Oongress,  by  act  of  July  22, 1861,  author- 
ized the  raising  of  600,000  volunteers,  and 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  probably  inad- 
vertently gave  authority  for  the  raising  of  500,- 
000  more. 

How  many  were  actually  raised  under  these 
two  acts  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Secretary 
Oameron,  in  his  report  of  Dec.  1,  1862,  gives 
tiie  aggregates  as  follows :  Three  months^  regi- 
ment^ 77,875  men;  volunteers  for  the  war, 
640,687.  The  reports  of  the  a^jutant-^nerals 
of  the  different  States  show  a  very  considerable 
difference  between  the  number  raised  and  the 
number  credited  therein  in  this  report ;  some 
claiming  many  thousands  more,  and  others  con- 
siderably less  than  the  number  assigned  them 
by  the  Secretary.  At  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's report  a  large  number  of  regiments  or- 
ganizing under  the  call  had  not  been  mustered 
into  the  service ;  many  of  the  regiments  indeed 
were  not  fully  organized  till  January  or  Febru- 
ary. About  the  Ist  of  June,  1862,  a  call  for 
militia  troops  for  three  months'  service  was 
made  upon  several  of  the  States,  and  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  sent  forward  regiments  numbering 
in  all  nearly  40,000  men.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  raids  of  the  Confederate  forces 
along  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
Itind  by  the  Confederate  generals  Lee,  Jackson, 
and  Stuart,  led  to  the  calling  out  of  militia  and 
volunteer  troops  in  large  numbers,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  who  were 
discharged  when  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
back.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1862,  the  President 
called  for  800,000  more  volunteers  for  the  war, 
and  on  the  9th  of  August  for  800,000  for  nine 
months,  who  were  to  be  drafted  unless  they 
volunteered  promptly.  There  was  subsequently 
considerable  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  Qov- 
emment  in  regard  to  the  force  to  be  raised  under 
these  two  calls.  In  Pennsylvania  a  part  of  those 
enlisted  under  the  first  call  were  enlisted  for 
twelve  months  only ;  in  other  States  an  excess 
raised  under  the  first  was  allowed  to  be  credited 
to  the  second ;  and  in  some  instances  an  excess 
under  the  previous  calls  was  allowed  to  count  on 
these.  There  was  very  little  drafting ;  proba- 
bly up  to  Feb.  1,  1868,  there  were  not  10,000 
drafted  men  in  the  army.  This  was  mainly  due 
to  the  great  exertions  made  in  the  loyal  States 
to  promote  volunteering  and  the  very  liberal 
bounties  offered  by  States,  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  individuals,  to  those  who  would 
enlist.  The  following  table,  prepared  fi-om 
official  reports  f^om  each  loyal  State,  shows 
the  number  of  troops  furmshed  by  each  for  the 
war  to  Dec.  1, 1862: 
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The  number  of  these  troops  now  in  servici 
can  only  be  conjectured.  It  aoes  not  probabl) 
exceed  900,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  pay  and  per- 
quisites of  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  regu- 
lar and  volunteer  service,  both  receiving  the 
same  pay  in  their  respective  grades : 

MoKTHLT  Pat  or  Nok-commissiohbo  Otvioeks, 

PsxTATm,  Ao. 

Oaralry. 


Sergeant-Mi^jor |21  00 

Quarterm!istcr-Serg''t    21  00 

Chief  Bugler 21  00 

First  Sergeant 20  00 

Sergeant 17  00 


Corporal |14  0<] 

BugVr 18  mj 

Farrier    and     Black- 

smiih 15  OC 

Private 18  OO 


Ordnance. 

Sergeant $84  00  I  Private,  first  elan....  |17  00 

Corporal 20  00  |  Private,  second  class.    18  00 

AriiUtry  and  Infantry. 


Artificer,  artillery. . . .  $15  00 

Private 18  00 

Principal  musician...    21  (H) 
Musician 12  00 


Berg«Hnt-Mi\|or |21  00 

Qoartemiaster-Serg't    17  00 

First  Sergeant 20  00 

Sergeant 17  00 

Corporal 18  00 

Sapp$r9^  Minen^  and  PontonUrt. 

Sergeant $84  00  |  Private,  second  cIms.  fl8  00 

Corporal 20  00    Musician 12  00 

Private, first  class....    17  00] 

Brigade  Band*. 


Leader $45  00 

Four  of  the  Band ....  84  00 
Eight  of  the  Band....  17  00 
Medical  Cadets  (and  1 

ration  per  day). |80  00 

Hospital  Stewards....  80  00 
Master  Wngoners  (8d 

Aug.  1861) 17  00 


Drum-Major f  17  00 

Four  of  the  Band. ...    20  00 


Matrons 

Female   Nurses,   per 

day  and  1  ration  40 

eents. 
Wagoners(Aug.8,^6]) 


$6  00 


14  00 

12i  cents  per  month  is  to  be  retained  from  the  nay  <if  each  en- 
listed man  of  the  armyfor  the  support  of  the  ^'Soldier's  Home/' 
f2  per  month  is  allowed  IV>r  recnilstmcnt,  and  |1  per 
month  additional  for  each  snbseanent  period  of  five  years' 
servioe,  provided  the  enlistment  is  maae  within  one  month 
after  the  expiration  of  each  term. 

*  Including  15,888  three  months*  troops  In  the  summer  of 
186S. 

t  Tnelnding  50.000  volunteers  raised  to  repel  the  Inyaslon 
of  the  Bute  in  September,  1862. 

X  Including  16,667  three  months'  troops  ftaralshed  in  the 
rammer  of  1862. 

$  Indnding  4,299  troops  nised  for  short  special  serriceL 
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t  AtHatant-General— Uentenant-Colonel 
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aada-i^«cate— Midor 

(Dtrbion)— lliJK»r 
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t  laipector-Oeneral— li^or 

SIpfMl  PqnuimmU. 

U^or 

Qmarim  Matim*%  Dtpa»immtL 

QiiMliiiiiiaHi  Maenorai— Biii^ler-OePOTal 

lafcriiir  (tBartennaster-General— Colonel 

DcfBtT  Qwtc-nnafter-GeneTal— Lleatenant-Colonel. . 

Hiiu'iwfi  r — Major 

iad9tialQaart«rmaaCor--Captain 

8mb9ititne6  Department. 

C«EaiBn7-Oeneral  of  Sabelstenee  -  Colonel 

iKStart  Commiasarj-Genenl  of  Subalstenoe— Lt-CoL 

CeaataaijofSabeiiiteoee— Mi^or 

C^KDiaanr  of  SBbsIetence-^aptain 

lautnt  CummtaBary  of  Sabostenoe,  In  addition  to 
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Storekeepers  attached  to  the  qnartermastor's 
department;  at  armories,  and  at  arsenals  of 
construction;  the  storekeeper  at  Watortown 
arsenal,  and  storekeepers  of  ordnance  serving 
in  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  receiye 
$1,490  per  annum ;  at  all  other  arsenals,  $1,040 
per  annum. 

Chaplains  are  paid  $100  per  month,  2  rations 
per  day,  or  $18  per  month  commutation  value ; 
and  in  time  of  war  or  peace  $1  per  month  is 
allowed  for  forage ;  total,  $119. 
•  Paymasters'  clerks  receive  $700  per  annum, 
and  one  ration  (76  cents)  t>er  day  when  on  duty . 

The  officer  in  oommana  of  a  company  is  ^• 
lowed  $10  per  month  for  the  responsibility  of 
clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements. — ^Act  March 
2, 1827,  Sec.  2. 

Subaltern  officers,  employed  on  the  general 
staff,  and  receiving  increased  pay  therefor,  are 
not  entitled  to  the  additional  or  fourth  ration 
provided  by  the  Act  March  2, 1827,  Sec.  2. 

Every  conunissioned  officer  below  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  receives  one  additional  ra- 
tion per  day  for  every  five  years'  service. — Act 
July  5, 1886,  Sec.  12 ;  and  July  7, 1888,  Sec.  9. 

In  suddenly  calling  such  vast  numbers  of  men 
into  the  field,  the  industrial  energies  of  the 
Northern  States  were  aroused  to  prepare  them 
for  an  active  campaign.  Whi}e  the  generals 
were  engaged  in  organizing  and  disciplining 
these  forces,  the  Government  was  preparing 
for  their  equipment.  Their  clothing  was  of 
a  uniform  material,  which  was  made  up  in 
every  part  of  the  loyal  States.  The  personal 
outfit  of  the  soldiers  was  very  complete.  The 
arms  were  in  part  manufactured  in  the  country, 
and  partly  imported  from  Europe.  The  supply 
of  artillery  in  the  country  was  also  so  small 
that  it  was  not  only  manufactared  to  the  ut- 
most extent  practicable,  but  also  imported  from 
Europe.  The  harness  for  the  horses  in  every 
variety  of  the  service,  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  the  equipmento  for 
the  large  force  of  cavalry,  were  not  in  exist- 
ence, and  could  be  obteined  only  by  manufac- 
ture and  importetion.  The  thousands  of  wagons 
required  existed  only  in  the  form  of  rough 
W(M>d  and  bars  of  iron.  The  tents  of  the  sol- 
diers demanded  for  their  manufacture  the  ac- 
tive efforts  of  those  heretofore  employed  to 
make  the  sails  for  ships.  These  demands  ex- 
posed the  unprepared  condition  of  the  country 
for  a  great  war,  and  delayed  the  period  of  active 
operations.  The  abundant  resources  of  the 
Northern  States,  however,  enabled  them  to  fit 
out  their  troops  with  a  profuseness  that  was 
burdensome,  and  interfered  to  some  extent  with 
military  success. 

From  a  carefnl  investigation  and  comparison 
of  the  monthly  "  casualty  returns''  made  to  the 
office  of  the  adjutant-general,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  volunteer  force 
of  the  United  States  in  active  service  has  been 
at  the  annual  ratio  of  53.2  per  thousand  men, 
of  which  44.6  were  from  disease  and  accident, 
and  8.6  from  wounds  received  in  action.   Some 


defSdcts  and  omissions  in  the  reg^ental  returns 
render  it  probable  that  this  may  be  an  under- 
statement, as  the  data  do  not  include  deaths 
among  those  discharged  from  or  otherwise 
quitting  the  service.  An  allowance,  however, 
was  made  for  this  defect. 

Assuming  that  the  rate  of  mortality  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  quit  the  service  (by  ais- 
oharge  for  disability,  desertion,  or  otherwise) 
is  the  same  as  those  continuing  in  the  service, 
to  wit,  68.2  per  1,000 — a  very  moderate  esti- 
mate, since  those  discharged  for  disability  are 
iustly.  presumed  to  be  at  the  time,  in  point  of 
health,  inferior  to  their  comrades  who  remain 
— ^the  actuary  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
reckons  the  annual  rate  of  deaths  at  about  65 
per  1,000. 

It  appears  from  the  returns,  that  while  the 
death-rate  from  wounds  in  action  is  greater  in 
the  case  of  officers  than  of  privates,  being  re- 
spectively 11^  and  8}  per  1,000,  the  death-rate 
of  officers  from  disease  and  accident  is  much 
less  than  of  privates — 22  for  the  former  to  46 
for  the  latter — and  that  the  rate  from  all  causes, 
embracing  both  disease  and  violence,  is  less 
with  the  officers  than  with  the  men — ^the  entire 
rate  for  officers  being  88,  and  for  men  54  per 
1,000. 

The  excess  of  the  mortality  due  to  disease 
and  accident,  over  that  due  to  wounds  in  ac- 
tion, is  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  volunteer  army 
of  the  United  States,  as  in  all  other  armies — 
two  thirds  of  the  deaths  of  the  officers  and  five 
sixths  of  those  of  the  men  resulting  from  dis- 
ease and  accident ;  the  remaining  one  third  and 
one  sixth,  respectively,  being  caused  by  wounds 
received  in  battle. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  that  the  general 
mortality  of  the  army  has  been  gradudly  in- 
creasing since  the  conmiencement  of  the  war, 
and  that  the  rate  for  the  autumnal  months  is 
1.7  times  that  indicated  by  the  returns  for  the 
summer  period,  and  the  winter  rate  in  turn 
double  1.9  times  that  of  automn. 

It  is  also  observed  that  the  mortality  of  the 
armies  recruited  at  the  West,  and  which  operate 
at  the  West,  is  8.01  times  that  of  the  troops  re- 
cruited in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States, 
and  which  serve  in  the  armies  at  the  East ;  the 
Western  rate  from  wounds  received  in  action 
being  4.9  times,  and  that  from  disease  and  ac- 
cident 2.8  times  as  great  as  the  corresponding 
rates  in  the  East. 

To  supply  losses  among  the  enlisted  men  in 
the  Eastern  armies  requires  recruits  at  the  rate 
of  18.8  per  1,000  per  month,  or  226  per  1,000  per 
annum;  of  whicn  latter  proportion  82  is  the 
number  required  to  supply  the  annual  loss  by 
death ;  100  the  annual  loss  by  discharge  from 
service,  chiefly  from  disability ;  79  the  annual 
loss  from  missing  in  action  and  from  desertions ; 
and  15  to  supply  the  loss  from  other  causes. 

To  supply  such  losses  in  the  Western  annies 
requires  recruits  at  the  rate  of  19.5  per  1,000 
per  month,  or  184  per  1,000  per  annum ;  of 
which  latter  proportion  96  are  required  to 
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rippljthe  annnBl  loes  from  deaths;  101  the 
lots  from  dischargee  from  service,  mamlj 
from  disabilltj;  85  the  loss  from  missing  in 
sctioo  and  from  desertions,  and  2  from  other 


The  iiuml>er  of  '*  missing'^  and  of  '*  deserters^^ 
h  the  Eastern  Tolunteer  armj  is  more  than 
donble  the  nmnber  of  those  dasses  in  the  West- 
era  Tolonteer  forces. 

Taking  the  retmns  of  the  period  from  the 
1st  of  Jmie,  1861,  to  the  Ist  of  March,  1862,  as 
the  basis  of  calculation,  it  is  estimated  that  to 
seenre  in  the  field  a  constant  force  of  600,000 
e&etiTe  men,  the  nation  must  not  only  main- 
tain 58,000  siok  men,  but  most  also  recrnit  the 
naks  ct  the  enlisted  portion  of  these  forces 
vit^  new  material  at  the  rate  of  123,000  per  an- 
UQiB  sokmg  as  the  war  shall  last — a  rate  some- 
what eneedin^  10,000  recmits  per  month.  Of 
those  1^000  annual  recruits  88,000  are  to  snp- 
ph  ksKB  b J  death  and  discharges  from  service 
(exdiHTe  of  discharges  for  expiration  of  term 
cf  c^stment)  ;  84,000  for  desertions  and  miss- 
ing ia  action ;  and  6,000  to  supply  other  losses 
^leeMed  and  unspecified. 

The  desertions  from  the  army  in  the  autumn 
of  IS<^  became  so  great  as  to  cause  the  ap- 
pfctmeni  of  officers  to  arrest  and  return  such 
WHssA,  An  order  of  Gen.  Buell,  dated  near 
r.:)reBce,  Alabama,  on  June  24,  stated  that  14,- 
400  officers  and  soldiers  were  absent  from  the 
nrJoiu  divisions  of  his  army.  Some  had  gone 
vithoot  any  authority,  and  others  with  the  per- 
■isoa  of  officers  not  authorized  to  grant  it. 
Sdasa  was  generally  stated  to  be  the  cause 
tf  liiis  absence,  but  in  many  cases  it  had  noto- 
tMLj  ceased  to  exist  In  September  the  War 
Itepsrtmeni  issued  the  following  order: 

O-far  rmpeeUmff  Special  Ptotfod  MarMU^  and  d^finr 
tnff  tkeir  dvtiei. 

¥lB  DBPAXnOR  ADnTTAMT-OsmBAL^  OfVIA  ) 

WikSHnoTOH,  Sept,  H  18<B.     f 
Z&iL  There  shall  be  a  Provost  Hanhal  General  of 
^  Wv  1>epartiiient,  whose  headquarters  will  be  at 
TTiihiBgtnii,  said  who  will  hare  the  immediate  super- 
TMBB,  eontrol,  and  management  of  the  corps. 

Smi.  There  will  be  appointed  in  each  State  one  or 
men  Special  Provost  3f  arshals,  as  necessity  may  re- 
^at,  who  will  report  to,  and  reoeire  instructions  and 
wdcn  from  the  Frorost  Marshal  General  of  the  War 
DewiBsnt. 

Tkiri.  It  win  be  the  daij  of  the  Special  Provost 
Xinhals  to  airest  all  desertefs,whether  regolars,  Tolun- 
IKM,  or  militia^  and  send  them  to  the  nearest  military 
wmrnandw,  or  military  post,  where  they  can  be  cared  for 
wad  seat  to  their  respecuve  regiments ;  to  arrest,  upon 
(be  warrant  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  all  disloval  persons 
sabjeei  to  arrest  under  the  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
aent;  to  inquire  into  and  report  treasonable  practices. 
Mile  stoleo  or  embessled  property  of  the  Government, 
detect  spies  of  the  enemy,  and  perform  such  other  du- 
ties ssBH^  be  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment: ana  report  all  their  proceedings  promptly  to  the 
PRwoat  Manhal  General. 

FtmiA,  To  enable  Spedal  Provost  Marshals  to  dis- 
dnrge  their  duties  efficiently,  th^  are  authorized  to 
call  on  any  available  military  force  within  their  re- 
spective districta,  or  else  to  employ  the  assistance  of 
atbeaa*  eonataUcs,  sherilb,  or  police  officers,  so  far 
is  aaf  be  neoeaaary  under  anch  regnlationa  as  mav  be 
picKiibed  by  the  nvvost  Marshal  General  of  the  War 


Pepartment  with  the  approval  of  the  Saoretaiy  of 
War. 

^ih.  Kecessaiy  expenses  incurred  in  this  service 
will  DC  paid  on  duplicate  bills  certified  by  the  Special 
Provost  Marshals,  stating  the  time  and  naturo  of  the 
service,  after  examination  and  approval  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General. 

Sixth.  The  compensation  of  Special  Provost  Mar- 
shals will  be dollars  per  month,  and  actual 

travellinff  expenses  and  postage  will  be  reftinded  on 
bills  certified  to  under  oath  and  approved  by  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General. 

Seventh,  All  appointments  in  this  service  will  be 
subject  to  be  rovoked,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secrotary 
of  War. 

Eighth,  All  orders  heretoforo  issued  by  the  War 
Department,  conferring  authority  upon  other  officers  to 
act  as  Provost  Marshals  (except  those  who  have  re- 
ceived special  commissions  from  the  War  Department), 
aro  hereoy  revoked. 

By  order  of  he  Secrotary  of  War, 

J.  THOMAS,  AdJutantpGeneraL 

The  operations  for  the  snrgical  department 
have  been  aided  by  humane  and  benevolent  as- 
sociations. The  horrors  of  battle  have  been 
assuaged  by  ministers  of  meroy,  and  the  services 
of  the  medical  profession  have  heen  volnntarily 
and  gratuitously  offered  on  every  occasion. 
Belief  associations  in  every  State  have  done 
much  to  comfort  and  assist  tiiie  sick  and  wound- 
ed in  camps  and  hospitals,  and  their  vigilant 
superintendence  has  perhaps  operated  to  check 
the  negligence,  abuse,  and  fraud  that  too  often 
prevail  even  in  such  institutions.  Religious 
congregations  and  societies  have  also  tendered 
to  the  Government  their  church  buildings  for 
hospitals,  while  their  pastors  have  ministered 
to  the  patients. 

The  subsistence  of  the  armies  during  the  year 
has  been  reported  as  good  and  wholesome. 
Fresh  beef  has  generally  been  supplied  to  the 
armies  in  the  field  on  the  hoof,  to  lessen,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  quantity  of  transportation  re- 
quired, and  in  larger  proportion  of  the  ration  to 
marching  columns.  The  troops  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Carolinas,  and  at  the  Gulf  posts,  includ- 
ing New  Orleans,  received  their  fresh  beef  by 
shipment  fW>m  New  York.  In  addition  to  the 
troops,  subsistence  has  been  furnished  to  all 
political  prisoners  and  prisoners  of  war,  to  a 
large  number  of  contrabands,  and  to  the  suffer- 
ing Union  inhabitants  found  in  the  march  of 
armies  in  the  Confederate  States.  It  Is  stat- 
ed by  the  general-in-chief— Halleck — ^that  no 
armies  in  the  world  are  so  well  supplied  as  the 
armies  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  arms  occasioned  by  the  new  levies,  and  the 
enormous  losses  occasioned  by  the  casualties  of 
war,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  the  misconduct 
of  officers  and  men,  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand new  troops  suddenly  called  into  the  field 
were  supplied  at  once.  The  issues  from  the 
ordnance  department  include  1,926  field  and 
siege,  and  1,206  fortification  cannon,  7,294  gun 
carriages,  caissons,  mortar  beds,  travelling 
forges  and  hattery  wagons;  1,276,686  small 
arms,  987,291  sets  of  equipment  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  218,991,127  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  artillery  and  small  aims. 
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lUak. 

DAlaefeommlf 

■lOB. 

Biereti  •mA  former  eom- 

BBlMlOOI. 

Batty  iato  Mrriot. 

Bom  la 

Appol..^ 

GeoigeRMoClellaa.... 

John  a  Fremont* 

Henry  W.  HaUeck 

John  E.  Wool* 

William 8.  Harney*.... 

Edwin  T.  Snmner* 

Irrin  MoI>owe11 

Bobert  Anderson 

William  8.  Boeeerans. . . 
Philip  St  O.  Cooke..... 
Joseph  Hooker 

Mi4.-aen. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Bilg.-Oe&. 

da 

da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
da 

May     H186L 
May     14, 1861. 
Aug.    19,1861. 
May     16, 1862. 
Jane    14^1858. 

Msreh  16, 1861. 

May     14, 1861. 
May     1&,1861. 
May     16, 1861. 
Not.    12,1861. 
Joly      4«1862. 
Joly     14,1862. 

Brevet  FebmaryiB,  1847. 
Brevet  April  18, 1847. 
j  M.-a  bvt  May  81, 1847.  } 
M.-G.  VOL,  Jnly  4^  1862.   f 
M.-0.  TOL  March  14, 1861 

M..6.ToLJa1y4,1862. 
M.-e.  vol.  March  21, 1862. 

Joly     1, 184& 
July     7, 1888. 
July     1,1889. 
April  14, 1812. 
Feb.    18,181& 

March  8^1819. 

Joly     1, 1888. 
Joly     1, 1826. 
Joly     1, 1842. 
July     1, 1827. 

July     1, 1842. 

Penn. 
8.0. 
N.T. 
N.T. 
La. 
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Ohia 

ofia 
Va. 

Ky. 

Ohia 

CsL 

Cat 

N.T. 

La. 

N.T. 

Ohia 

olio. 

Ya. 

John  Pope 

III. 

YOLUNTEEB  8£BYICE.»0ENEBAL  OFFICEBS  APPOINTED  UNDEB  ACT  OP  C0N0BE8S,  DEC.  1862. 


Najo,  Bajck,  Ajm  Datb  ov  Comnawow. 


Nathaniel  P.  Banks*. . .  May      16, 1861. 

JohnA.Diz« May      16,  ** 

Bei\iamin  F.  Botler*...  May      16,  « 

David  Hunter August  18,  ** 

Edwin  D.  Morgan*  ....  Sept     28,  *" 
Ethan  A.  Hitohoook. ...  Feb.     10, 1862. 

UlyaseeS.  Grant Feb.     16,  ** 

IrvinMcDowell March  14,  « 

Ambrose  E.  Bumside..  Maroh  18,  ** 

Don  Carlos  BueU March  21,  ** 

JohnPope Maroh  21,  ** 

Samuel  B.  Curtis March  21,  ** 

Franz  Sigel* March  21,  •* 

John  A.  McClernand*.  March  21,  " 

Lewis  Wallace* March  21,  ** 

WiUiamS.Bo8ecrans...  Maroh  21,  <" 

Ca8siusM.CUy* April    11,  « 

George  H.  Thomas April    2^  ** 

George  Cadwalader*...  April    2S,  ** 

JohnG.Foster April    26,  ** 

John  G.Parke April    26,  » 

William  T.  Sherman...  May       1,  " 

Edwaid  O.  C.  Old May       9,  *« 

Edwin  V.  Sumner* ....  Jnly       4,  " 

Samuel  P.  Helntzelman  July       4,  ** 

Erasmus  D.  Keyes. July       4,  ** 

William  B.  Franklin. . .  July       4,  *" 

Joseph  Hooker July       4,  *^ 

Darius  M.  Couch Jnly       4,  "* 

Henry  W.  Slooum July       4.  *« 

JohnJ.Peck July       4,  *• 

George  W.  MurrelL ....  July       4^  «* 

William  F.  Smith July       4,  •" 

John  Sedgwick July       4^  '' 

Alex.  MoD.  MoCook. . .  July     17,  ** 

ThoaL.  Crittenden*...  July     17,  ** 

Horatio  G.  Wright July     18,  » 

Gordon  Granger Sept     17,  ** 

StephenH.  Hurlbut*..  Sept     17,  ** 

Bobert  a  Sehenck August  80,  * 

Schuyler  HamUtoa ....  Sept     17,  *" 

J.  D,  Cox* Octob'r  6,  •» 

James  B.  MoPherson...  October  8,  ** 

LovellH.Bousseau....  Octob*r  8,  * 

Christopher C.  Augur..  Nov.     14w  ** 

J.  F.  Beynoldds.rr. . . . .  Dea     -,  •• 

Andrew  Porter* May      17,1861. 

Gharles  P.  8tone May      17,  ' 

Thomas  W.Sherman...  May      17, 

George  A.  McCall May      17, 

Wm.  B.  Montgomery...  May      IT, 
John  W.  Phelps.. ......  May      IT, 

Charles  8.  Hamilton ....  May      17, 

BuftisKlng May      IT, 

B.  M.  Prentiss* May      IT, 

Benjamin  F.  KeUey*. . .  Ma/     17, 

A.S.  WiUlams* May      17, 

James  Cooper* May      17, 

James  B.  Bloketts July      tl, 

Orlando  B.  Wilcox. July      21, 

Michael  Coreoran July      21, 

Benry  H.  Look  wood...  August  8, 
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Ohio. 
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Nams,  Ra«x,  aho  Datb  ov  CoMMinioa. 


James  S.  Wads  worth*..  August  9, 
John  H.  Manlndale....  August  9, 

Samuel  D.  Sturgls August  10, 

George  Stoneman August  IS, 

James  W.  Denver* August  14, 

Egbert  L.  Viele August  17, 

Jaipes  Shields August  10, 

William  F.  Barry August  20, 

John  J.  Aberorombie . . .  August  81, 

Silas  Casey August  81, 

Lawrence  P.  Graham*..  August  81, 

George  G.  Meade August  81, 

AbramDuryee" August  81, 

Oliver  O.  Howard Sept      8, 

Eleazer  Paine Sept       8, 

Daniel  E.  Sickles^ Sept      8, 

EbeneserDumont*....  Sept      8, 

Bobert  H.  Milroy* Sept       8, 

Willis  A.  Gorman* Sept      7, 

Daniel  Butterfield* Sept      T, 

W.T.Ward* Sept     18, 

John  G.  Barnard Sept     28, 

Innis  N.  Palmer Sept     28, 

Seth  Williams Sept     28, 

John  Newton Sept     28, 

Winfleld  8.  Hancock...  Sept     28, 
Bandolph  B.  Marcy ....  Sept     28, 

George  Wright Sept     28, 

George  Bykes Sept     28, 

William  w.  Burns Sept     28, 

William  H.  French Sept     2& 

William  T.  H.  Brooks     Sept     28, 

John  M.  Brannan Sept     28, 

JohnP.  Hatch.: Sept     28^ 

David  8.  SUnley Sept     28, 

WiUUm  E.  Strong* ....  Sept     ^\ 

Albin  Schoepf  * Sept     80, 

James  B.  Negley* Octob'r  1, 

Francto  B.  Splnola Octob'r  1, 

Thomas  J.  Wood October  1 1, 

Biohard  W.  Johnson. . .  Octob'r  11, 
A.  Von  Stein wehr*. . . .  Octob'r  12, 

George  W.  CuUum Nov.       1, 

Jeremiah  T.  Boyle Nov.       9, 

Julius  H.  Stahel* Nov.      12, 

Geor(»e  W.  Morgan*....  Nov.      12, 

John  M.  8chofleld Nov.     21 , 

Thomas  J.  McKean ....  Nov.      21, 

Zealous  B.  Tower Nov.     28, 

Jefferson  C.  Davis* ....  Dea      18, 

John  M.  Palmer* Dea     20, 

James  H.  Garfield* Jan.      11, 

Lewis  G.  Arnold Jan.      24, 

Frederick  Steele Jan.      20, 

William  8.  Ketchum  ...  Feb.       8, 

Abner  Doubleday Feb.       8, 

John  W.  Davidson Feb.       8, 

Napoleon  J.  T.Dana...    Feb.       8, 

David  D.  Bimey* Feb.       8, 

T.  Francis  Mesghei*....  Febw«      8, 

Henry  M.  Naglee Feb.       4, 

James  G.  Spears* March    fi, 

Eugene  A.  Carr March    7, 

Thomas  A.  Davies March    7, 

Daniel  Tyler March  18, 

William  ILEmoiy Maroh  17, 
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5AB>,1Un»i 


»  Da.ts  «r  CcaniM 


iadraw  JL  Ealth Mmrch  17, 18M. 

Xarsen  K.  Pabrlck  . . . .  lUrah  IT, 

bMcF.i^iBKyf lUrch  IT, 

Hina6.B«ffT7^ March  IT, 

Oite6.ren7« March  IT, 

!teidP.W«odbor7...  March  19, 

gwflLJQda March  91, 

MaC«A* March  81, 

Malltirtlnr^ March  21, 

teAQ^Lnaaa* March  21, 

BamteT.TaaCleTe*.  March  21, 

J«kaJLUvn» March  21, 

&9Md&It7« March  21, 

^AiAotk*. March  21 


Efibatilftehea^.. 
JtaiM&Blar' 

IflMif.irMpple. 


March  21«  ** 

March  24,  *» 

March  81,  f 

March  81,  «• 

April      8,  » 
April      a, 
April    14, 


CxvtarfMfcr April  14,  -' 

«fiHl  HtftBoff. April  1&,  « 

Si&hiM April  IS,  '^ 

BtMBllTonl April  15,  " 

IMM&Bufatl....  April  IS,  « 

TaB&fiBdlh April  IS,  » 

S^teChnb^* April  15,  ** 

<WsDrv«as* April  16,  *" 

JHtCTaaAlen*...  April  IS,  » 

(Miihaf April  16,  » 

fiMdV.CMvfaid*..  April  26,  ** 

SarW.WcMeUs April  2^  » 

UlfiMkeD April  25^  '' 

IiMdF.BciH* April  2S,  » 

;mW.Gc«7* April  25,  *• 

^MLTcrry* Aprfl  26,  •* 

u^fv  A.  Homphrej  .  April  28,  ** 

AMH.Carleton*....  April  28,  •« 

l^bnBafad April  28,  *« 

Mi&SabiMOB* April  28,  *• 

Ttmu  8«;aaoaT April  28.  ** 

giMTl.Gmmore....  April  28,  '' 

■nrPkioea. April  28,  «* 

iUn&riatt* April  28,  *« 

IhvaT.  Crtttanden*.  April  28,  '' 

IbTffbfT* April  28,  " 

' —  1  C  SalUTaii*. .  April  28,  " 


XiteP.HoT«7« April    28, 

JaaaToteh* April    28, 
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i&«P.B<rr« JoM 
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If  AMs,  KmmKj  AMU  Dais  or  ComnHiiHf. 


Green  Clay  Bmith*....  Jane     11,1862. 
William  B.  Campbell*    June      80, 
Philip  U.  Sheridan.....  July        1, 
Beqjamin  8.  Boberta*..  July       14; 

Alfred  Pleaaanton July       1ft, 

Jacob  Ammen* July      Ifi, 

C.  P.  Buckingham*....  July  1«, 
FiU-Henry  warren*. . .  July       1ft, 

Mormn  L.  Smith* July      18, 

CharivsCruft* July       16; 

Frederick  Salmon*....  July  1ft, 
Cad.  C.  Washbume*. . .  July  1ft, 
Francis  J.  Herron* ....  July      1ft, 

Job  n  Cochrane* July      IT, 

John  B.  Turchin* July       IT, 

Henry  S.  Briggs* July      IT, 

Janoes  D.  Morxan* July       IT, 

August  Willlch* July       17, 

Henry  D.  Terry* July       IT, 

James  Steedman* July      IT, 

Georiee  F.  Shepley. ....  July       18, 

JohnBulbrd July      2T, 

Frank  P.  Blair August    T, 

BIchard  Busteed August    T, 

John  R.  Kenly August  22, 

John  P.  Slough August  26, 

Godfrey  Weitzel August  29, 

Gabriel  B.  Paul Sept       6, 

Hermann  Haupt Sept       6, 

Charles  £.  Hovey Sept       6, 

Thomas  L.  Kane Sept       T, 

GershamMott Sept       T, 

George  Crook Sept       T, 

JoseidiBCarr Sept       T, 

Nelson  Toylor Sept       T, 

J.  G.  Reynolds Sept       T, 

Charles  C.  Gilbert Sept       9, 

Edward  Ferrero Sept     10, 

James  Nagle Sept      10, 

Calvin  ELPratt Sept     10, 

Henry  J.  Hunt Sept     16, 

Francis  L.  Vinton Sept      19, 

GustavnsA.  Smith.....  Sept      19, 

Frauds  C.  Barlow. Sept     19, 

N.J.Jackson Sept      24, 

Mason  Bray  man Sept      24, 

Geo.  W.  Getty Sept     2^ 

Gout.  K.  Warren Sept     2ft, 

Alfred  Sully Sept      2ft, 

Wm.  W.  Averill Sept     2ft, 

Bobert  W.  Cowdin Sept     2ft, 

Henry  H.  Sibley Sept      29, 

Alexander  Hays Sept     29, 

JohnH.  H.Ward October   4, 

John  M.  Thayer October  4, 

J.J.Bartlett October  4, 

Solomon  Meredith October  ft^ 

James  Bowen OctoVrll, 

GusUve  P.  Cluseret. . . .  OctobV  14, 
Eliakim  P.  Scammon...  October  15, 

Bobert  S.  Granger October  20, 

Josephs.  West October  25^ 

Joseph  W.  Revere Octob*r  26, 

Alfred  W.EUet Nov.       1, 

£.  N.  Stoughton Nov.       6^ 

Geo.  L.  Andrews Nov.      10, 
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_—- _j  im  th4i  VohMtesr  ^or^e.— Mai.-Gen.  Charles 

T  SoMh.  at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  April  25, 1802. 

Ibi-OcB.  O  M.  MitcbeU  at  Beaufort  S.  C,  Oct  80, 1862.. 

M^-Qen.  Israel  B.  Richardson,  of  wounds  received  at  the 
hofe  W  AMtletam.  at  Harper's  Ferry,  November  4, 1862. 

M^^Oen.  Philip  Kearney,  of  New  Jersey,  killed  at  the 
W  d<  «f  Chantilly,  Va ,  September  1, 1862. 

lH-««n.  Jeae  L.  Reno,  of  Massachusetts,  kiUad  at  the 
hittfe  erChUichUn,  Md^  September  14, 1802. 

IW.'Gem.  wmiam  Nelson,  of  Kentucky,  killed  In  a  per- 
■nsi  ren<oBtr«  at  Louisville,  September  &,  1862. 

Brl(E.-6eik  F.  W.  Lander,  at  Camp  Chase.  Vs.,  March  2, 1862. 

»r|g..6«n.  Wm.  H.  Kelm,  at  Harrlsbnrg,  Pa.,  May  18, 1862. 

BHg^Oea.  William  H.  L.  Wallace,  at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  of 
smb4s  received  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  April  10, 1862. 

Br'c.-Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  of  Connecticut  ull«d  at  the 
hrttfe  af  Wikon's  Creek.  Mo.,  August  10, 1861. 

Bric-Gen.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Michigan,  killed  at  the 
telle  ef  Baton  Booge.  La.,  August  6, 1862. 

Mg.'Qem.  Bobert  Lu  MeCook,  of  Ohlo^  shot  by  guerillas 
^aarthetn  Alabwna,  August  ft,  1862. 

Bric-Oea.  Josapb  B.  PluiniDar,  of  Mltsouri,  at  Gamp  Gay- 


Brig. -Gen.  Henry  Bohlen,  of  Pennsylvania,  klUed  on  the 
Bappahannock,  Va.,  August  28, 1862. 

Brig  -Gen.  George  W.  Tsylor,  of  New  Jersey,  killed  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  Va^  August  81,  \WL 

Brig.-Gen.  Isaso  L  Stevens,  of  Washington  Territory,  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  Va..  September  1, 1862. 

Brig-Gen.  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansileld,  died  at  the  battle  of 
Antletam,  Md ,  September  18, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen.  Isaac  P.  Rodman,  of  R.I,  died  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Sept  2ft,  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Antletam. 

Brig.-Gen.  Pleasant  A.  Hackleman,  of  Indiana,  killed  at 
the  batUe  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  October  4, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen.  Jsmes  8.  Jadcson,  of  Kentucky,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  October  8, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  R.  Terrill,  of  Va.  (Captain  Fifth  U.  &  Ar- 
tillery), killed  at  the  batUe  of  Ferryville,  Ky.,  Oct  8, 1862. 

Brig  .Gen.  F.  R.  Patterson,  at  Fairfiui.  Va.,  Nov.  22. 186L 

Brig.-Oen.  Biohard  J.  Oglesby.  of  Michigan,  at  the  battle 
of  Perry  vllle,  Ky.,  October  8, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen.  George  D.  Bayard,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  Va^  I>ecember  18, 1868. 

Brif.-Gen.  Joshua  W.  Sill,  of  Ohio,  at  tba  batOa  of  Mnr- 
fraesborongh,  Deeember  81, 1862. 
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ARMT  OPERATIONS.  At  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  year  1862,  the  position  of  the 
Federal  forces  was  as  follows:  At  Fortress 
Monroe  and  Newport  News  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  W  ool,  there  were  estimated  to 
be  15,000  men  in  a  good  state  of  organization 
and  discipline.  Thence  proceeding  np  the  Po- 
tomac, Q«n.  Hooker's  division,  including  Gen. 
Sicldes's  brigade,  was  south  of  Washington,  and 
partly  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac. 
They  numbered  about  10,000  men.  South- 
west of  Washington,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city,  was  the  mass  of  Gen.  McGlellan's 
army,  consisting  of  a  large  portion  of  the  men 
who  had  yolunteeredfrom  the  middle  and  east- 
em  States,  for  the  war.  They  were  organized 
into  eight  divisions,  and  becoming  disciplined 
for  future  operations.  The  divisions  of  Gens. 
Keyes  and  Casey  were  in  and  around  Washing- 
ton, that  of  Gen.  Stone  was  at  and  near  Pooles- 
ville,  and  that  of  Gren.  Banks  near  Darnestown, 
with  detachments  oi^  the  Potomac  to  Williams- 
port.  The  entire  force  thus  organized,  was  not 
far  from  160,000  men,  which,  in  connection 
with  other  troops  on  the  line  of  railroad  to 
Baltimore,  at  that  city,  and  in  the  vicinity, 
was  something  less  than  200,000  men.  This 
force  before  Washington  was  subsequently  de- 
signated as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was 
organized  into  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a 
major-general,  or  by  a  brigadier-general  acting 
as  a  m£dor-general ;  and  each  division  consist- 
ed of  tibree  brigades,  each  brigade  of  four,  a 
few  of  five,  regiments  of  infantry,  making 
twelve  infantry  regiments  in  a  division,  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  three  and  sometimes 
four  batteries  of  artillery,  or  about  twenty 
pieces.  To  each  division  generally  one  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  was  assigned,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  had  four  instead  of  three  batteries. 

Farther  u^  the  Potomac,  was  Gen.  Kelly's 
force,  of  which  Gen.  Lander  soon  took  com- 
mand, looking  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
toward  Winchester.  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  in 
western  Virginia,  with  a  force  somewhat  less 
than  20,000  men. 

At  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  Gen.  Buell  had 
collected  and  combined  the  scattered  Federal 
forces,  and  was  now  organizing  and  preparing 
for  future  operations,  an  army  of  more  than 
100,000  men.  At  St.  Louis  and  Oairo,  Gen. 
Halleck  was  performing  a  similar  service,  and 
at  the  same  time  holding  in  check  the  Oonfed- 
erate  forces  in  Missouri,  and  preparing  to  drive 
them  entirely  over  its  southern  border.  The 
force  he  w^s  thus  organizing,  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  under  Gen.  Buell  in  Kentucky. 

On  the  western  frontier  preparations  were 
also  making  for  an  expedition,  which  was  de- 
BigQed  to  be  more  than  20,000  strong,  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  from  Kansas  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  A  naval  force  was  also  collected 
at  Cairo  and  St.  Louis,  to  cooperate,  by  gun- 
boats, with  the  military  force,  at  important 
points  on  the  western  rivers.  The  entire  Fed- 
eral force,  including  the  troops  under  G^n. 


Sherman  in  South  Carolina,  and  those  tinder 
Gen.  Bumside  on  their  way  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  regiments  designed  for  the  expe- 
dition under  Gen.  Butler,  made  not  more  than 
450,000  to  475,000  in  the  field. 

The  position  and  force  of  the  Confederate 
army  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  were 
nearly  as  follows :  At  Norfolk  and  Torktown 
there  was  a  considerable  force,  probably  over 
80,000  men.  The  larger  portion  of  this  force 
was  at  Torktown.  A  small  force  also  manned 
batteries  on  the  James  and  York  rivers.  The 
army  before  Washington  was  fortified  on  a  very 
extended  line.  Its  right  wing  rested  upon  the 
Potomac,  beyond  Fredericksburg,  and  at  Staf- 
ford Court  House,  Dumfries,  &c.,  and  thus 
formed  a  support  to  the  batteries  which  block- 
aded the  Potomac  river,  and  endangered  the 
navigation  between  Washington  and  the  lower 
Potomac  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  main  body 
was  at  Centreville  and  Manassas.  The  former 
place  was  strongly  fortified,  and  held  not  less 
than  76,000  troops.  The  left  wing  occupied 
Aldie  and  Leesb^,  and  considerable  forces 
were  stationed  at  mnchester  and  Martinsborg. 
This  entire  force  has  been  estimated  to  have 
reached  176,000  men,  under  Gen.  Joseph  John- 
ston.   A  small  force  was  in  western  Virginia. 

In  Kentucky,  the  Confederate  forces  were 
stationed  at  Prestonburg,  Hazel  Green,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Columbus,  Hickman,  Donelson  and 
Fort  Henry,  and  amounted  to  80,000  men. 

The  points  occupied  by  the  Confederate 
forces  in  Tennessee,  were  Cumberland  Gap, 
Nashville,  Waverly,  Humboldt,  Chattanooga, 
Jonesboro,  Memphis,  and  forts  Osceola,  W:  ight, 
Randolph,  Bector  and  Harris.  These  troops 
amounted  to  20,000  men. 

There  were  also  Confederate  troops  stationed 
at  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  at  various  poi  *•&  in 
.Missouri  The  total  force  under  arms,  was  not 
far  from  850,000  men. 

The  Confederate  forces  at  this  time  occupied 
half  of  Missouri,  nearly  half  of  Kentucky,  in- 
cluding the  strong  positions  of  Columbus  and 
Bowling  Green,  western  Virginia,  nearly  as 
fiu*  nortn  as  the  Kanawha  river,  the  whole  of 
eastern  Virginia,  except  a  few  miles  around 
Washington  and  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport 
News,  the  whole  of  North  Carolina,  except 
Hatteras  Inlet,  the  whole  of  Florida  except 
Key  West,  and  Santa  Bosa  Island,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  results  of  the  previous  year  when  com- 
pared with  the  purposes  entertained  by  the  cit- 
izens of  the  North,  appear  most  insignificant. 
But  this  is  not  a  true  view  of  the  case.  It  was 
too  soon  to  expect  results,  and  nothing  was 
done  which  had  any  infiuence  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  These  gigantic  combatants 
were  yet  unprepared  for  the  conflict.  Armies 
had  been  collected  and  hastily  equipped,  and 
the  work  of  organization  and  discipline  to 
change  raw  militia  into  men  of  war  was  pro- 
gressmg  on  both  sides.    So  unused,  however, 
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were  the  peo^e  to  sneh  erenta,  that  a  speedj 
eloee  of  the  contest  had  been  anticipated  bj 
th^n.  War,  in  their  minds,  was  to  be  began, 
carried  (mi,  and  oloaed  np  with  the  despatch  of 
or&iary  enterprises. 

It  was  not  onlj  necessary  to  organise  and  dis- 
cipline armies,  bot  to  provide  food,  manitions, 
and  traBBportation,  and  to  organize  artillery 
reaarree,  Uie  engineer  corps,  the  pontoon  trains, 
the  telegraphs,  and  the  hospitals;  bnt  also  to 
Tnimnfartnre  or  import  from  other  ooantries 
cannon,  carriage  harness,  cavalry  equipments, 
small  arms,  artillery,  camp  eqnipage,  bridge 
trains,  &&  The  time  required  to  secore  these 
objects,  mider  the  most  fECvorable  circumstances, 
was  even  longer  than  had  been  assigned  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities  by  the  people  of  both  the 
Xorthem  and  Southern  States.  * 

The  Federal  Government  proposed  to  block- 
ade the  coast  to   cut   off  the  Confederate 
States  from  all  communication  with  other  na- 
tiona.    The  recovery  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
by  which  the  western  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy would  be  separated,  and  the  outlet  of 
the  Northwest  to  the  ocean  recovered,  was 
also  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Government. 
The   recovery  of  the   Border  Slave   States 
by  actual  military  force,  and  their  protection 
against  invasion  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, which  claimed  them  as  a  part  of  its  Union, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  most  active  and  exten- 
siTemifitary  operations.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  sigoal  success  which  would  attend  the  exe- 
cution of  these  purposes,  would  so  emphatically 
convince  the  Southern  people  of  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  North  as  to  satisfy  them  that  the 
attainment  of  their  independence  was  hopeless. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  b^ieved  their  efforts 
of  resistance  would  so  exhaust  their  limited  re- 
sources as  to  make  a  return  to  the  Union  on 
their  part  a  necessity.    Such  appear  to  have 
heeai  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  such  were  the  views  of  the  people..   On 
the  opposite  side,  the  purposes  of  the  Confed- 
erate Crovemment  were  no  less  determined,  and 
the  views  of  the  people  no  less  sanguine  and 
exalted.    A  defence  was  to  be  made  to  the  last 
extremify,  and  if  tiiis  was  successful,  an  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy  was  to  follow,  when  the 
nnoking  ruins  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Cinciniuti  would  wring  humiliatinff  conditions 
from  the  North.    The  year  which  passed  has 
tiius  witnessed  most  stupendous  military  opera- 
tions conducted  on  a  theatre  which  was  almost 
the  size  of  a  continent^  with  a  profusion  of  ex- 
penditure and  a  waste  of  resources  sufficient  to 
engulf  most  nations.    The  actors  in  these  terri- 
fic scenes  now  stand  forth  to  receive  the  jod^- 
ment  of  mankind  not  only  upon  their  skill,  abih- 
ty,  and  nncerity,  but  upon  those  higher  and  no- 
Uer  qualities  which  are  the  jewels  of  humanity. 
The  militafy  operations  in  the  interior  of  the 
comtiy  have  been  conducted  chiefly  with  a 
Tdermce  to  the  lines  of  the  railroads  and  the 
water  eoarws.     The  facilities  for  the  transpor- 
ktkm  of  sopplies  and  for  the  oonoentration  of 


men  furnished  by  these  railroads  and  the  rivers^ 
in  a  country  so  covered  with  woods,  and  so 
poorly  supplied  with  common  roads,  has  result- 
ed in  making  some  of  them  the  base  of  aH  im- 
portant movements. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  preparations 
were  vigorously  pushed  forward  botn  at  the 
West  and  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The 
forces  of  each  side  on  the  line  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  States  maintained  their 
respectiye  positions  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, excepting  in  eastern  Kentucky.  There 
Col.  Humphrey  Marshall  had  a  few  months 
previous  mtrenched  the  Confederate  forces 
under  his  command,  consisting  of  a  few  re^^- 
ments  of  infantry,  one  battery  of  artillery,  and 
five  or  six  companies  of  cavalry  at  a  town  called 
PaintviUe.  It  was  expected  in  the  Confederate 
States  that  he  would  be  able  to  sweep  the  whole 
of  eastern  Kentucky,  take  possession  of  Frank- 
fort, the  seat  of  the  State  Government,  and  set 
up  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Governor 
Johnson.  Meanwhile  Col.  John  A.  Garfield, 
commanding  a  brigade  of  Union  forces,  having 
the  42d  Ohio  and  Utli  Kentucky  infantry  and  a 
squadron  of  Ohio  cavalry,  advanced  to  encounter 
the  Confederate  force.  Embarrassed  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  moving  supplies  at  that  low  stage  of 
the  Big  Sandy  river,  it  was  the  7th  of  January 
when  his  advance,  consisting  of  five  companies 
of  the  42d  Ohio,  under  Lient.-Col.  Sheldon, 
reached  PaintviUe.  The  Confederate  force  had 
then  evacuated  its  intrencbments  two  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  the  town,  but  a  part  of  it 
was  piaced  in  ambush  at  Jennie  Creek,  two 
miles  west.  This  body  was  driven  out  imme- 
diately by  Col.  Bolles,  of  the  1st  Virginia  cav- 
alry, who  had  come  up.  At  the  same  time  CoL 
Garfield,  with  eight  companies  of  the  42d  Ohio 
and  two  companies  of  the  14th  Kentucky, 
moved  upon  the  main  position  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  found  to  have  hastily  retreated.  On 
the  next  day  the  40th  Ohio,  Col.  Cranox,  and 
six  companies  of  the  1st  Kentucky  cavalry 
joined  Col.  Garfield ;  a  part  of  the  22d  Ken- 
tucky, under  Lieut.-Col.  Munroe,  had  also  reach- 
ed him.  With  a  portion  of  this  force,  tlie  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  was  immediately  commenced 
up  the  road  along  the  Big  Sandy  river. 

The  following  despatches  from  Col.  Garfield 
describe  his  movements : 

PATirTBTiLU,  January  a 
7b  Ocga.  J.  B,  Fry,  AmttarU  AdJuUmi- General: 
■  I  entered  this  place  yesterdar  with  the42d  Ohio,  the 
4th  Kentucky,  and  800  of  the  2a  Virginia  cavalrv.  On 
hearine  of  tnj  approach,  the  main  rebel  force  left  their 
strongly  int^ncned  camp  and  fled.  I  sent  my  cavalry 
to  the  mouth  of  Jennie  Creek,  where  they  attacked 
and  drore  the  rebel  cavalry,  which  had  been  left  aa  a 
Tanguard,  a  distance  of  fire  miles,  killing  three  and 
wounding  a  considerable  number. 

Harshairs  whole  army  is  now  flying  in  ntter  confb- 
aion.  He  had  abandoned  and  burned  a  large  amount 
of  his  storet.  We  have  taken  fifteen jpriBoners.  Our 
loaa  is  two  killed  and  one  wounded.  Istart  in  pursuit 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Signed)         J.  A.  GARFIKLD, 

Col.  commanding  Brigade^ 
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2b  CM.  J.  K  Fry,  Ataittanl  A^ffOatU-GenertU : 

I  left  PaintSTille  on  Thundaj  noon  with  1,100  men, 
and  drove  io  the  enemj'B  pickets  two  miles  below 
Prestonburg.  The  men  slept  on  their  arms.  At  4 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  we  moved  toward  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  at  the  forks  of  Middle  Creek,  under 
eommand  of  Marshall.  Skirmishing  with  his  outposts 
began  at  8  o'clock,  and  at  1  p.  m.  we  engaged  his  force 
of  2,500  men  and  3  cannon,  posted  on  tneliill — fought 
them  until  dark,  having  been  reenforced  by  700  men 
fh>m  Paintsville,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  all  their 
positions.  He  carried  off  the  majority  of  his  dead  and 
all  of  his  wounded. 

This  morning  we  found  twenty-seven  of  his  dead 
on  the  field.  His  killed  cannot  be  less  than  sixty. 
We  have  twenty-five  prisoners,  ten  horses,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  stores.  The  enemy  burned  most  of  his  stores, 
and  fled  precipitately.  To-day  I  have  crossed  the 
river,  and  am  now  occupying  Prestonburg.  Our  loss 
is— two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  GARFIELD, 

Col.  commanding  Brigade. 

This  was  a  rapid  and  spirited  movement  on 
the  part  of  Col.  Garfield,  and  it  resulted  in 
forcing  Col.  Humphrey  Marsl\^ll  with  his 
troops  to  retire  from  eastern  Eentocky. 

On  the  16th  of  January  Ool.  Garfield  issued 
the  following  address  to  the  inhabitants : 

HSAIKtirABTBIlS  EfORTSSHTH  BRIGADE,       ) 

Pawtbvillb  (Kt.X  January  lA,  1862.  f 
Oituent  of  the  Sandy  Valley: 

I  have  come  among  you  to  restore  the  honor  of  the 
Union  and  to  bring  back  the  Old  Banner,  which  you 
all  once  loved,  but  which,  by  the  machinations  of  evil 
men  and  by  mutual  misunderstanding,  has  been  dis- 
honored among  you.  To  those  who  are  in  arms  against 
the  Federal  Government  I  offer  only  the  alternative  of 
battle  or  unconditional  surrender.  But  to  those  who 
have  taken  no  part  in  this  war,  who  are  in  no  way 
aiding  or  abetting  the  enemies  of  the  Union— even  to 
those  who  hold  sentiments  averse  to  the  Union,  but 
ret  give  no  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies— I  offer  the 
full  protection  of  the  (Government,  both  in  their  per- 
sons and  property. 

Let  those  who  have  been  seduced  away  from  the 
love  of  their  country  to  follow  after  and  aid  the  de- 
stroyers of  our  peace  lav  down  their  arms,  return  to 
their  homes,  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  shall  also  enjoy  like  protection. 
The  army  of  the  Union  wages  no  war  of  plunder,  but 
comes  to  bring  back  the  prosperity  of  peace.  Ijet  all 
peace-loving  citizens  who  hare  fled  from  their  homes 
return  and  resume  again  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  in- 
dustry. If  citizens  nave  suffered  from,  any  outrages 
by  the  soldiers  under  my  command,  I  invite  them  to 
make  known  their  complaints  to  me;  and  their  wrongs 
shall  be  redressed  and  the  offenders  punished.  I  ex- 
pect the  friends  of  the  Union  in  this  valley  to  banish 
n»m  among  them  all  private  feuds,  and  let  a  liberal- 
minded  love  of  country  direct  their  conduct  toward 
those  who  have  been  so  sadly  estranged  and  misguided, 
hoping  that  these  days  of  turbulence  may  soon  be 
ended  and  the  days  of  the  Republic  soon  return. 
J.  A.  GARFIELD, 
Col.  commanding  Brigade. 

Bnt  the  most  important  action  of  the  month 
was  fought  at  a  place  called  Webb*s  Gross  Roads 
on  the  19th.  It  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Mill 
Springs,  although  this  place  is  about  five  miles 
distant  from  the  spot  where  the  battle  was 
fought  For  three  months  previous  the  Fed- 
eral General  Scboepff  had  been  stationed  at 
Somerset^  a  small  town  in  south-eastern  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  force  of  about  8,000  men.    The 


object  was  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Con- 
federate force  any  further  north.  At  the  same 
time  the  Confederate  General  ZoUicoffer,  with 
nearly  the  same  force,  was  intrenched  directlj 
south  on  both  banks  of  the  Cumberland  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  approach  to 
the  Cumberland  Gap  and  the  road  into  east 
Tennessee  against  any  Federal  force.  About 
two  weeks  previous  to  the  action,  Gen«  Zolli- 
coffer  was  reinforced  by  the  division  under 
Gen.  Crittenden,  which  had  been  previonslj 
stationed  at  Enoxville,  Tennessee.  Gen.  Crit- 
tenden took  command,  and  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

DrvBioN  Hbadquastbbs,  Mill  Sfbivos.  Kt^  I 
January  S,  1S0L       f 
To  the  People  of  Kentucky  : 
9    When  the  present,  war  between  the  Confederate 
States  and  the  United  States  commenced,  the  State  of 
Kentucky  determined  to  remain  neutral.    She  regard- 
ed this  as  her  highest  interest,  and,  balancing  between 
hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  love  for  ber 
Southern  sisters,  she  declared  and  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  firm  neutrality. 

The  conduct  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  her  has  been  marked  with  duplicity,  falsehood, 
and  wrong.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  Messages^  spoke  of  the 
chosen  attitude  of  Kentucky  with  open  oenunciation, 
and  on  the  one  band  treated  it  with  contempt  and 
derision,  while  on  the  other  hand  be  privately  prom- 
ised the  peoplu  of  Kentuckv  that  it  should  be  respect- 
ed. In  violation  of  this  pledge,  but  in  keeping  with 
his  first  and  true  intention,  ne  introduced  into  the 
State  arms  which  were  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  persons  known  or  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  coer- 
cion, thus  designing  to  control  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
and  to  threaten  the  Confederate  States^  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States,  m  self  defence,  ad- 
vanced its  arms  into  your  midst,  and  offer  you  their 
assistance  to  protect  you  from  the  calamity  of  "Northern 
military  occupation. 

By  tne  administration  oi  your  State  Government. 
Kentucky  was  being  held  to  the  United  States,  and 
bound  at  the  feet  of  Northern  tyranny.  That  Gov- 
ernment did  not  rest  upon  the  consent  of  your  people. 
And  now,  hsvin^  thrown  it  off,  a  new  Government 
has  been  estab'ished  and  Kentucky  admitted  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy^  Can  Kentuckians  doubt 
which  Government  to  sustain  ?  To  the  South  yoa 
are  allied  bv  interest,  by  trade,  hj  geography,  by 
similarity  ox  institutions,  by  the  ties  of  olood,  and 
by  kindred  courage.  The  markets  of  the  North  do  not 
invite  your  products — ^your  State  is,  to  the  centre  of  its 
trade,  society,  and  laws»  but  a  distant  province,  de- 
spised for  its  customs  and  institutions— your  heroic  lin- 
eage forbids  association  in  arms  with  their  warriors  of 
Manassas,  of  Leesbure,  and  of  Belmont;  and  your  for- 
mer devotion  to  the  Union  must  intensify  vour  hatred 
toward  that  section  which  has,  in  its  Abolition  crusadey 
broken  to  pieces  the  Constitution,  and  which  is  now 
vainly  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  South- 
em  States ! 

At  first  you  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  North.  They  talked  of  restoring  the 
tTnion.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  hopelessly  lost  m  the 
storm  of  war,  and  that,  while  the  rotten  Government 
of  the  North  is  shaking  over  its  mins,  the  South  has 
erected  out  of  them  a  new,  {Mwerful,  and  free  constitu- 
tional republic !  And  now,  indeed,  the  mask  is  thrown 
off,  and  you  find  the  North,  through  its  President,  and 
Secretary  of  War,  and  public  journals,  and  par^  lead- 
ersv  giving  up  the  claim  of  Union,  and 'proclaiming  the 
extinction  of  slavery  and  the  subjugation  of  the  South. 
Can  you  join  in  tbis  enterprise?  The  South  would 
never  in  any  event  consent  to  a  reconstruction.  She 
is  ooatanding  with  nnoonqiierable  spirit,  with  great 
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J  tar  cooatiUh 
,  and  for  her  own  national  government. 
U  yoor  8|ttrit  of  other  days,  that  vou  do  not 
to  hcTTklonoas  atandard?  Shall  the  aona  of 
f  Yirginia,  Ifissiaaippi,  and  other  Southern 
SUitea,  with  whom  jon  have  gathered  the  laurels  on 
o4her  battle  fields,  win  them  all  in  this  war  of  inde- 
pcndenoe,  while  yon  are  inactive  and  lost  in  slothful 
indotettce  ?  Maj  the  prond  genius  of  mj  native  Ken- 
tacky  forbid  it. 

In  these  monntains,  where  freedom  and  patriotism 
■tir  the  hvman  heart,  can  jron  sleep  with  the  clarion 
of  a  gloriooa  war  rinsing  in  your  ears  ?  True,  jon 
b*ve  refused  to  bear  the  arms  and  wear  the  livery  of 
Northern  despotism.  Their  base  hirelings  have  been 
;  70Q,  but  have  not  seduced  yon  into  their  ranks. 


Will  you  stay  at  home  and  let  noble  bands  of  soldiers, 
anned  in  your  «aiiae  as  in  their  own,  pass  on  to  battle 
fidda,  on 'your  own  soil,  consecrated  by  no  deed  of 
your  ralor? 

Having  aasomed  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
federate States  on  Cumberland  river,  in  sonth-eastern 
Kentod^,  I  make  this  appeal  to  you.    You  are  already 
assuied  that  we   come  among  you  as  friends  and 
bcothen,  to  protect  you  in  your  personal  liberties  and 
propertr,  and  only  to  make  war  against  the  invaders 
of  year  noDie  and  our  common  enemies.    I  invoke  yon 
to  receive  ns  as  brothers,  and  to  come  to  our  camp  and 
ihare  with  ns  the  dangers  and  the  honor  of  this  strug- 
gle.   Come  to  these  headquarters,  as  individuals  or  m 
eaanuiies,  and  yon  will  be  at  once  accepted  and  mus- 
terca  in  with  pay  and  arms  from  the  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States.    At  first  many  Kentuckians 
entered  the  army  of  the  South  for  the  great  cause  it 
anpMrts ;  now  this  has  become  the  cause  of  Kentucky, 
SM  it  is  voor  duty  to  espouse  it.    Duty  and  honor 
wile  in  fUs  caD  ui>on  you.    Will  you  join  in  the  mov- 
ing odnmns  of  the  South,  or  is  the  spirit  of  Kentucky 
deadT         GEO.  B.  CRITTENDEN,  If i^or-Oeneral. 

FreTions  to  the  junction  of  the  force  of 
Gen.  CriUenden  with  that  of  Gen.  ZoUicoffer, 
Gen.  Bnell,  in  command  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ment, with  his  headquarters  at  Louisville,  had 
detached  from  his  main  body  a  division  under 
Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  to  attack  the  rear  of 
Gen.  ZoDicoffer,  whose  position  was  a  strons 
one.    It  was  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 
Somenet,  forty  miles  south-east  of  Columbia, 
and  six  miles  below  the  head  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation.   It  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
three  Confederate  strongholds  in  Kentucky — 
the    first   being    Columbus,  in    the    extreme 
West;  the  second,  Bowling  Green  in  centred 
Kentocky ;  and  the  third,  this  one  in  the  south- 
OMot,  commanding  the  coal  mines  and  many  of 
the  salts  wells  south  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
suitable  to  check  any  Federal  advance  into 
east  Tennessee.     The  hills  on  the  immediate 
bank  of  the  river  are  between  three  and  four 
bnndred  feet  in  height  and  their  summits  were 
fortified.     The  actual  situation  of  the  Con- 
federate force  has  been  variously  represented. 
It  was  nearly  destitute  of  supplies,  and  upon 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Federal  force, 
tibe  ehoioe  was  presented  to  Gen.  Crittenden, 
either  to  retreat  without  striking  a  hlow,  or  to 
TCuain  in  his  position  and  be  stormed  out,  or 
to  surrender  upon  the  approach  of  starvation, 
or  to  make  an  advance.    The  latter  measure 
was  chosen,  and  for  this  reason  the  Confederate 
goeial  was  found  without  his  intrenchments 
ttd  maldLDg  an  attaok  upon  the  approaching 


force.  It  is  prohahle,  however,  that  the  Fed- 
eral force  was  supposed  to  be  much  smaller  than 
it  in  truth  was,  and  hence  the  Confederate 
general  was  tempted  to  advance  and  make 
an  attack.  That  day  (Sunday)  he  was  defeated 
and  retired  to  his  intrenchments.  During  the 
night  he  abandoned  his  camp,  and  hy  the  aid 
of  a  small  steamboat  crossed  the  Cumberland 
with  his  entire  force.  The  Federal  forces  most 
actively  engaged  were:  the  9th  Ohio,  Col. 
McCook;  2d  MiuDesota,  Col.  Van  Cleve:  4th 
Kentucky,  Col.  Fry ;  10th  Indiana,  Col.  Mun- 
son ;  with  the  batteries  of  Capts.  Stanhart  and 
Wetmore.  These  were  supported  by  the  14th 
Ohio,  Col.  Bteadman;  and  the  10th  Kentucky, 
Col.  Haskin.  The  force  of  Gen.  Schcepff  came 
up  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  Confederate 
force  consisted  of  the  16th  Mississippi,  CoL 
Walthal;  19th  Tennessee,  Col.  Cummings; 
20th  Tennessee,  Capt.  Battle;  25th  Tennessee, 
Cant.  Btouton ;  17th  Tennessee,  Col.  Newman ; 
28tii  Tennessee,  Col.  Murray;  29th  Tennes^ 
see.  Col.  Powell ;  16th  Alabama,  Col.  Wood, 
with  two  batteries.  The  Federal  loss  was  88 
killed  and  194  wounded ;  the  Confederate  loss 
was  190  killed  (among  whom  was  Gen.  Zolli- 
coffer),  60  wounded,  and  89  prisoners.  The 
forces  of  Gen.  Thomas  and  Gen.  Crittenden 
were  about  equal.  The  force  of  Gen.  Schoepfi^, 
however,  was  equal  to  a  reserve  for  Gen.  Tho- 
mas. The  artillery  of  Gen.  Thomas  was  of 
longer  range  than  the  Confederate  guns. 

The  following  order  of  thanks  was  issued  by 
President  Lincoln  in  consequence  of  this  vio- 
tory: 

Was  Dsfastmbit,  January  22, 18S2. 

The  President,  coRnnander- in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  has  received  information  of  a  brilliant  victory 
achieved  by  the  United  States  forces  over  a  large  body 
of  armed  traitors  and  rebels  at  Mill  Springs,  in  the 
State  of  Kentacky. 

He  returns  thanks  to  the  sallant  oflBcers  and  loldiers 
who  won  that  victory ;  ana  when  the  ofScial  reports 
shall  be  received,  the  military  skill  and  personal  valor 
displayed  in  battle  will  be  acknowledgea  and  reward- 
ed m  a  fitting  manner. 

The  courag^e  that  encountered  and  vanquished  the 
greatly  superior  numbers  of  the  rebel  force,  pursued 
and  attacked  them  in  their  intrenchments,  and  paosed 
not  until  the  enemy  was  completely  routed,  merits  and 
receives  commendation. 

The  purpose  of  this  war  is  to  attack,  pursue,  and 
destroy  a  rebellious  enemy,  and  to  deliver  the  country 
from  danger  menaced  by  traitors.  Alacrity,  daring, 
courageous  spirit,  and  patriotic  zeal,  on  all  occasions 
and  under  every  circumstance,  are  expected  from  the 
army  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  prompt  and  soirited  movements  and  daring 
battle  of  Mill  Sprinss,  tne  nation  will  realize  its  hopes^ 
and  the  people  orthe  United  States  will  rejoice  to 
honor  every  soldier  and  officer  who  proves  bis  courase 
by  charging  with  the  baronet  and  storming  intrench- 
ments, or  in  the  blaze  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

By  order  of  the  President 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretaiy  of  War. 

This  victory  opened  the  path  into  east  Ten- 
nessee, but  no  advantage  was  taken  of  it  hy  the 
Federal  Government.  It  also  producea  an 
exhilaration  in  the  Korth  fu  above  its  im- 
portance. 
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Some  important  reoonnoinaiioes  -were  made 
in  western  Xentuokj  at  this  time,  extending 
even  to  the  Tennessee  line.  The  country 
around  Fort  Oolumbus  was  fullj  explored,  the 
length  and  condition  of  the  roads  ascertained, 
the  number  of  bridges  and  their  strength,  the 
depth  of  the  streams  without  bridges,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants.  Fort  Henry 
was  twice  approached  by  the  gunboat  Lexing^ 
ton,  and  its  Strength  estimated.  These  recon- 
noissances  were  made  by  forces  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri,  then  under  the  command  of 
Mig.-Gen.  Halleck.  Early  in  January  troops 
began  to  concentrate  at  Ouro,  Paducah,  and 
Fort  Jefferson  from  different  quarters.  To  such 
an  extent  had  this  progressed  that,  in  the  public 
mind,  it  was  supposed  that  a  great  movement 
was  on  foot. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  in  the  West  now 
began  to  be  manifest.  At  the  time  when 
Gen.  Buell  was  ordered  to  the  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Ohio,  the  views  of  the 
€k>vemment  were  favorable  to  an  expedition 
to  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  into  east  Tennes- 
see, for  the  purpose  of  seiziog  the  Virginia  and 
east  Tennessee  line  of  railroad  and  affording 
aid  to  the  loyal  citizens.  The  Confederate 
line  of  defence  had  now  become  so  fully  devel- 
oped, with  its  strong  positions  of  Bowling 
Green  and  Oolumbus,  that  the  propriety  of  an 
expedition  by  the  forces  in  Kentucky  into  east 
Tennessee  became  a  question  for  military  in- 
Tcstigation.  The  mountainous  character  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Gap  had  to  be 
reached,  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  rendering 
the  conveyance  of  artillery  extremely  difficult 
and  slow,  and  subjecting  an  army  at  every 
interval  to  formidable  resistance,  were  dis- 
couraging obstacles  to  an  advance  in  that  di- 
rection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  troops 
from  Oairo  up  the  Cumberland  river  by  trans- 
ports and  gunboats  against  Nashville,  so  as  to 
,  reach  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  army  under 
Gen.  Buckner,  presented  an  easy  manner  of 
breaking  the  enemy^s  line  and  compelling  the 
evacuation  of  Kentucky.  Its  successful  achieve- 
ment might  be  attended  with  the  capture 
of  the  Confederate  force  at  Bowling  Green. 
These  views  finally  prevailed  and  measures 
were  taken  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
original  plan  of  the  western  campaign  had  been 
for  a  military  and  naval  expedition  to  proceed 
from  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  down  the  Mississippi 
river.  For  this  purpose  the  gunboats  were 
originally  constructed.  They  were  found  to  be 
of  sufficientiy  light  draft  to  navigate  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  western  department  under  Gen. 
Halleck  was  also  secured.  Indeed  the  Missis- 
sippi river  expedition  was  thus  diverted  at  the 
outset,  and  Gen.  Halleck,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, assumed  the  entire  commahd  After  a 
union  of  these  two  armies,  they  were  expected 
to  control  the  whole  country  to  New  Orleans. 

The  reconnoissanoe  of  Fort  Henry  had  oon- 


vinced  Com.  Foote,  in  command  of  tike  weBtem 
fleet  of  gunboats,  that  it  could  be  easily  x-e- 
duced  by  his  gunboats.  At  an  early  day  lie 
applied»to  Gen.  Halleck  for  permission  to  at- 
tack the  fort.  These  views  undoubtedly  bad 
an  important  influence  on  the  plan  of  the 
western  campaign. 

The  States  which  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
force  organized  by  Gen.  Buell  in  Kentucky 
were :  Ohio,  Kentuc^,  Indiana,  IllinoiB,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Tennessee,  as  follows:  Ohio,  thirty  regiments 
of  infantry,  two  and  half  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  eight  batteries  of  artillery;  Indiana,  twenty- 
seven  regiments  of  infantry,  one  'and  half  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  five  batteries  of  artillery ; 
Illinois,  three  regiments  of  infantry ;  Kentucky, 
twenty-four  regiments  of  infantry,  four  regi- 
ment, of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery ; 
Pennsylvania,  three  regiments  of  infantry,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  one  battery  of  artillery ; 
Michigan,  three  regiments  of  infantry,  one  bat- 
tery of  artillery;  Wisconsin,  three  reginientB  of 
infantry ;  Minnesota,  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  one  battery  of  artillery;  Tennessee,  two 
regiments  of  infantry.     Besides  these  there 
were  of  regulars,  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  three  batteries  of  artillery.    Thus  making 
one  hundred  and  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-one  bat- 
teries of  artillery ;  which  might  be  summed  up 
as  follows:   infantry  100,000,  cavalry  11,000, 
artillerists  8,000;  total  114,000  men,  and  126 
pieces  of  artillery.    This  army  was  divided  into 
four  grand  divisions  under  the  command  of  Gens. 
Alexander  McDowell  McCook,  €^.  H.  Thom- 
as, Ormsby  M.  Mitchell,  Thos.  L.  Crittenden. 
Among  the  brigade  commanders,  of  whom 
there  were  twenty,  were  the  following  officers: 
Ebenezer   Dumont,  AJbin  Schoepff,  Thos.  J. 
Wood,  Wm.  Nelson,  Kichard  W.  Johnson,  Jerre 
T.  Boyle,  Jas.  8.  Negley,  Wm.  T.  Ward. 

The  force  organized  by  G^n.  Halleck,  with 
his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  was  concentrated 
at  that  place  and  Oairo  and  Paducah,  excepting 
that  portion  which  was  in  the  field  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  It  was  somewhat  less  in  num- 
bers than  the  army  of  Gen.  Buell.  For  opera- 
tions in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  it  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Grant,  it  was 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  States  adjacent  to  Mis- 
souri. 

The  naval  force  prepared  to  codperate  with 
the  military  consisted  of  twelve  gunboats  car- 
rying an  armament  in  all  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  guns.  None  of  these  guns  were 
less  than  82-pounders,  some  were  42-pounder8, 
and  also  9  and  10-inch  naval  columbiads.  In 
addition,  each  boat  carried  a  rifled  Dahlgren 
12-pounder  boat  howitzer  on  the  upper  deck. 
Several  of  the  larger  guns  on  each  boat  were 
rifled. 

The  boats  were  built  very  wide,  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  ffiving  them  almost  the  same 
steadiness  in  action  that  a  stationary  land  bat* 
tery  would  possess.    They  were  constructed 
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ir%h  ^e  cades  doping  upward  and  downward 
from  the  water  line,  at  an  angle  of  fortj-five 
degrees.  The  bow  battery  on  each  boat  Gon- 
ads of  solid  oak  timber  twentj-aiz  inches  in 
thiekneaa^  plated  on  the  exterior  sur&oe  with 
iron  two  and  a  half  inches  thick. 

The  side  and  stem  batteries  were  somewhat 
thinner,  but  had  the  same  thickness  of  iron 
OTsr  that  portion  ooYering  the  machinery. 

The  bo^  were  built  so  that  in  action  they 
oanld  be  kept  "bow  on ; "  hence  the  superior 
stzcngih  of  the  bow  battery.  Broadsides  were 
so  arranged  as  to  be  deliyered  with  terrible  ef- 
fect while  shiiting  position.  To  facilitate  move- 
ments in  aetion,  the  engines  and  machinery  were 
of  the  most  powerful  kind.  The  boilers  were 
fire  in  number,  ccmstructed  to  work  in  connec- 
tion with  or  independent  of  each  other. 

Beren  of  iheee  boats  only  were  iron  dad. 
The  number  of  mortar  boats  ordered  was  thirty- 
oght.  Each  one  which  was  built,  carried  a 
mortar  of  18-inch  calibre.  The  charge  of 
powder  for  the  mortar  was  about  twenty-three 
wrands.  Each  boat  was  manned  by  a  captain, 
neutenant,  and  twdre  men.  Formidable  as 
this  nsTsI  force  appears,  its  preparation  was 
Tery  tarffiy  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
and  at  the  moment  when  first  needed,  but  few 
of  the  boats  were  ready. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appeared  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  issued  the  follow- 
ing order: 

Sxicirxm  Maxbiov,  WAsaaieTony  Jan,  87, 186S. 
Pnnu3R^s  Ghsikbal  War  Ordeb,  Ko.  1. 

Ordend,  That  the  22d  day  of  Febraary.  1862,  be  the 
daj  fer  a  general  xnoTement  of  the  land  ana  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces. 
That  especiany 

The  Anny  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe, 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
The  Anny  of  Western  Virginia, 
The  Anny  near  HnnfbrdsTiIle,  Kentucky, 
The  Anny  and  Flotilla  at  Cairo, 
And  a  Naral  Force  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
be  reedy  for  a  moTement  on  that  day. 

That  ail  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their 
Rspectire  commanders,  obey  existing  orders  for  the 
tiniA,  and  be  ready  to  obey  additional  orders  when  duly 
given. 

That  the  Heads  of  Departments,  and  espedally  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  sub- 
ardinates*  and  the  General-in-Chief,  with  all  other  com- 
manders and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces,  will 
severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities 
ftr  the  prampt  execati(m  of  this  order. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLK. 

This  order  was  unproductive  of  direct  mili- 
tBry  eS»€t,  hut  was  viewed  as  an  in^cation  of 
the  Ptvsident's  desire  that  active  mea^res 
shouM  he  taken  speedily  toward  the  initiation 
of  hostilities.  Oen.  McOIellan  still  continued 
to  be  general-in-chief,  and  all  the  movements 
of  Gen.  BdoQ  up  to  the  occupation  of  ^Nash- 
viDe,  and  those  of  Gens.  Halleck  and  Grant, 
were  made  under  his  instructions  up  to  the 
11th  of  March,  when  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  issued,  relieving  him  "from  the  com- 
l  of  the  other  military  departments." 


By  the  **A3mynearMnntordsvlfle,gentacky,^ 
were  designated  the  forces  of  Gen.  Buell.  After 
the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  movements  were  made 
by  order  of  Gen.  BueU,  as  if  with  the  purpose 
of  advancing  into  eastern  Tennessee  in  force. 
The  Cumberland  river  was  crossed  at  Waitsboro'. 
and  a  column  was  pushed  toward  Oumberlana 
Gap,  while  two  brigades  were  moved  from  Gen* 
Buell's  centre  toward  his  left.  The  Gonfeder* 
atos  understood  that  east  Tennessee  was  tiie 
destination  of  these  troops,  and  hastily  sent  a 
large  force  by  railroad  from  Bowling  Green 
through  Nashville  to  KnozviUe.  But  the  army 
of  Gen.  Thomas,  instead  of  going  to  east  Ten* 
nessee,  turned  back  to  Danville  and  subse- 
quently marched  to  join  Gen.  Nelson,  at  Glas* 
gow,  and  flank  Bowling  Green  on  the  left. 
Thus,  instead  of  dividing  his  forces,  Gen.  Buell 
concentrated  them  by  a  movement  from  the 
left  to  the  centre.  Meanwhile  the  centre  of 
Gen.  Buell's  force,  under  Gen.  Mitchell,  had 
been  advanced  toward  Munfordsville,  on  the 
road  to  Bowling  Green. 

By  the  term  "  The  Army  and  Flotilla  at  Cai- 
ro,"  was  designated  the  military  force  of  Oen. 
HaDeck^s  department,  collected  at  Cairo,  Pa- 
ducah,  and  Fort  Jefferson,  under  Gen.  Grant, 
together  with  the  gunboats,  and  intended  for 
the  Tennessee  river  expedition. 

A  movement  against  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river  was  at  once  undertaken.    This  fort 
is  situated  near  the  line  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream.    It 
stands  on  the  low  iands  a^acent  to  the  river, 
about  the  high  water  mark,  and  being  just  be- 
low a  bend  in  the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
straight  stretch  of  about  two  miles,  it  commands 
the  river  for  that  distance,  and  very  little  else. 
On  Saturday  night,  Feb.  1,  the  gunboats  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Carondolet,  Essex,  Tyler,  and 
Lexington,  in  an  incomplete  state  of  prepara- 
tion, being  the  only  ones  manned,  len  Cairo, 
and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 
at  Paducab.    Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
gunboat  Conestoga  and  a  fleet  of  transports, 
with  a  land  force  under  Gen.  Grant,  and  on 
Monday  afternoon  proceeded  up  the  river.    By 
Tuesday  all  were  anchored  about  eight  miles 
below  the  fort,  which  being  an  unfavorable 
place  for  the  debarkation  of  troops,  a  recon- 
noissance  was  made  by  the  Essex,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cincinnati.    A  suitable  place  for  the  landing, 
encampment,  and  general  rendezvous  of  the 
troops  was  found  just  below  the  range  of  the 

Sms  of  the  fort.  The  troops  were  landed  dur- 
g  the  afternoon,  and  the  transports  returned 
to  Paduoah  for  more  regiments.  By  Thursday 
morning,  Feb.  6,  a  large  force  was  gathered, 
and  a  body  of  troops  under  Gen.  Smith  were 
also  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  where 
it  was  supposed  that  a  considerable  Confederate 
force  was  encamped.  The  troops  after  being 
landed  were  formed  into  two  divisions;  the 
first,  consisting  of  the  8th,  18th,  27th,  29th,  80th, 
and  81st,  making  one  brigade;  and  the  llth^ 
20th,  45th,  and  48th  Illinois  regiments  making 
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•xiollier  brigade,  witli  one  regiment  (the  4th  II- 
liiioisX  ^^  ^o^^  independent  companies  of  caT- 
air  J,  and  foor  hatteriee  of  artillery,  under  Gen. 
MeClemand.    This  division  was   ordered  to 
move  across  the  oonntry  to  a  point  on  the  road 
ktding  from  the  fort  to  the  town  of  Dover,  on 
the  Comherland  river,  for  the  pnrpose  of  pre- 
venttng  reenforcements  to  the  enemy  and  cnt- 
ting  of  hb  retreat.    The  second  division  con- 
BBted  of  the  7th,  9th,  12th,  28th,  and  4l8t  D- 
linois  regiments,  the  11th  Indiana,  7th  and  12th 
Iowa,  8th  and  13th  Missouri,  with  artillery  and 
eaTaiTT,  nnder  Gen.  Smith.    About  ten  o^clock 
the  land  force  commenced  the  march  over  the 
hilltops,  and  the  gunboats  began  to  move  nn- 
der steam  toward  the  fort     Passing  up  the 
narrow  passage  to  the  westward  of  the  island 
bdow  the  fort,  they  were  protected  from  its 
gnns  onti]  within  a  mile,  and  emerged  in  line 
of  batde,  the  St.  Louis,  Lieut.  Paulding,  on  the 
left,  next  the  Oarondolet,  Commander  Walke, 
next   the    fhg   ship  Cincinnati,  Commander 
Stembel,  and  next  upon  the  right  the  Essex, 
Conmiander  Fortes.    The  other  boats  acted  as 
a  reserve.    Firing  upon  both  sides  soon  com- 
msDoed,  bot  the  gunboats  continued  to  approach 
until  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  Confed- 
erate batteries.    The  action  lasted  for  one  hour 
snd  a  quarter,  when  the  flag  on  the  fort  was 
hauled  down.    Meantime  the  high  water  and 
uoddj  roada  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  land 
forces  imder  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  Confederate 
troops  in  the  fort  retired,  and  escaped.    Com- 
modore Foote,  commanding  the  naval  portion 
of  the  expedition,  says :  ^*  The  garrison,  I  think, 
must  have  commenced  their  retreat  last  night, 
or  at  an  early  hour  this  morning.    Had  I  not 
felt  it  an  imperative  necessity  to  attack  Fort 
Henry  to-day,  I  should  have  made  the  invest- 
Bieot  completie  and  delayed  until  to-morrow,  so 
as  to  secure  the  garrison.    I  do  not  now  believe, 
however,  the  result  would  have  been  any  more 
sstirfaetory." 

This  Confederate  foree  was  supposed  to  num- 
ber between  four  and  five  thousand.  The  fort 
was  armed  with  twen^  guns,  82  and  84-pound- 
ers,  including  one  10-inch  Columbiad.  Beforo 
the  close  of  Uie  action  a  shot  entered  the  boiler 
of  the  Essex,  which  resulted  in  wounding  and 
sealdiog  twenty-nine  officers  and  men.  Eighty- 
three  prisoners  wera  taken,  among  whom  was 
Brig.  Gen.  Tilghman,  and  a  large  amount  of 
stores,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  re- 
tiring force.  On  the  gunboats  two  wero  killed 
and  nine  wounded  in  the  action,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Confederates  five  killed  and  ten 
wounded. 

The  result  of  this  action  occasioned  great 
joy  in  the  Northern  Stotes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  sent  the  following 
despatch  to  Com.  Foote : 

Vatt  DxPAxncuT,  Fibruary  t,  IMS. 

Tour  ffrnpstfh  announcing  the  capture  of  Fort  Hen- 
ly,  br  the  Moadron  which  you  command,  has  given 
ia  Jugheal  mliiicstion  to  the  Prwident,  to  Congress, 
aoiloB  eoimirf.    It  was  received  and  read  in  both 


Houses  of  CoDgress  in  open  session.  The  conntiy 
appreciates  your  gallant  deeds,  and  this  depart 
meat  desires  to  conrey  to  jou  aod  your  brave  aaao- 
ciates  its  profonnd  thanks  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered. 

GIDEON  WELLES. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foots,  U.  S.  N.,  oommandins 
the  United  States  naval  forces,  Cairo,  111. 

By  the  possession  of  Fort  Heury  the  Federal 
forces  were  in  the  rear  of  Columbus  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  bridge 
by  which  the  railroad  connection  was  made 
between  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green.  There 
was  now  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  gun« 
boats  to  the  sources  of  the  Tennessee  river  in 
northern  Alabama. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Commander 
Phelps  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  gun- 
boats Oonestoga,  Tyler,  and  Lexington,  up  the 
river  to  the  raikoad  bridge,  and  to  destroy  so 
much  as  would  prevent  its  use  by  the  enemy, 
and  thence  proceed  as  far  up  the  river  as  the 
stage  of  water  would  permit,  and  capture  the 
gunboats  and  other  vessels  which  migiit  be  use* 
ful  to  the  enemy. 

After  dark,  on  the  same  day,  the  expedition 
arrived  at  the  bridge  for  the  railroad  crossing 
about  twenty-five  miles  above  Fort  Henry, 
where  considerable  camp  equipage  was  destroy- 
ed. Thence  the  expedition  proceeded  as  far 
up  the  river  as  Florence  in  Alabama,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Muscle  shoals.  Here  the  enemy 
burnt  six  of  their  steamers  and  two  were  cap- 
tured, beside  a  half  complete  gunboat  and  con- 
siderable lumber.  Two  hundred  stands  of 
arms,  a  quantity  of  stores  and  clothing  were 
also  seized,  and  the  encampment  of  a  regiment 
destroyed.  This  sudden  appearance  of  the  Fed- 
eral gunboats  was  like  an  unexpected  appa- 
rition to  the  inhabitants,  and  loyal  and  friendly 
feelings  were  manifested  on  every  side. 

The  next  step  of  Com.  Foote  was  to  return 
to  Cairo  to  prepare  the  mortar  boats  for  opera- 
tions against  Fort  Donelson.  He  desired  a  de- 
lay of  a  few  days  to  complete  them,  believing 
that  thereby  the  garrison,  however  extensive, 
could  be  shelled  out  without  much  loss  of  life 
to  the  Federal  force.  But  Gkn.  Halleck  re- 
garded an  immediate  attack  as  a  military  ne- 
cessity, and  it  was  made  although  the  fleet 
was  reduced  to  a  crippled  state,  and  the  loss  of 
life  was  considerable.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  correctness  of  Gen.  Halleck^s  views  rela- 
tive to  the  attack ;  the  deficiency  resulted  fh>m 
a  degree  of  precipitation  in  the  entire  move- 
ment fliter  the  issue  of  the  President's  prochi- 
mation. 

At  this  time  Gen.  Crittenden,  in  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  Gen.  Bneirs  army,  having 
advanced  to  the  left  bank  of  Green  river  near 
South  CarroUton  and  manoeuvred  in  front  of 
tiie  Confederate  (Gen.  Buckner*s)  force,  sud- 
denly retreated  to  Calhoun  on  Green  river. 
Steamers  were  there  awaiting  him,  on  which 
his  force  was  embarked  and  taken  down  the 
Green  river  to  the  Ohio,  down  the  Ohio,  and 
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up  the  Oamberland,  where  a  jnnotion  was  ef- 
fected with  Gen.  Grant's  army. 

Troops  were  also  sent  from  St  Lonis,  Oairo, 
and  Oincuinati,  until  the  following  regiments 
and  batteries  were  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Grant,  not .  including  the  force  brought  by 
Gen.  Crittenden: 

Illinois  Infantry.— 7t\  Ool.  John  Cook,  act- 
ing brigadier-general;  Lieut-Col.  Andrew  J. 
Babcock ;  8th,  Col.  Richard  J.  Oglesbj,  act- 
ing brigadier-general;  Lieut-Col.,  Frank  L. 
Rhodes;  9th,  Col.  Augustus  Marsey;  10th, 
Col.  James  D.  Morgan;  11th,  Col.  Thomas 
£.  R.  Ransom;  12t£,  Col.  John  McArthur; 
16th,  Col.  Robert  F.  Smith ;  18th,  Col.  Michael 
Ex  Lawler;  20th,  CoL  C.  Carroll  Marsh;  22d, 
Col.  Henry  Dougherfy  (invalid ;  Lieut.-Col.  H. 
KHart;  27th,  Col.  Napoleon  B.  Buford ;  28tb, 
Col.  Amory  £.  Johnson;  29th,  Col.  James 
8.  Riordan ;  80th,  Col.  Philip  B.  Fouke,  ab- 
sent; Lieut -CoL  E.  B.  Dennis;  Slst,  CoL 
John  A.  Logan ;  82d,  Col.  John  Logan ;  41st, 
Col.  Isaac  C.  Pugh ;  46th,  Col.  John  £.  Smith ; 
46th,  CoL  John  A.  Davis ;  48th,  Col.  Isham  N. 
Haynie ;  49th,  Col.  Wm.  R.  Morrison,  wound- 
ed; Lieut-CoL,  Thomas  G.  Allen;  60th,  CoL 
Moses  M.  Bane;  62d,  Lieut-Col.  John  S.  Wil- 
cox; 66th,  CoL  David  Stuart;  67th,  CoL  S. 
D.  Baldwin. 

Illinois  Artillery. — ^2d  regiment,  Col.  Silas 
Noble;  8d  regiment,  CoL  Eugene  A.  Carr; 
4th  regiment  CoL  T.  Lyle  Dickey ;  7th  regi- 
ment Col.  William  Pitt  Kellogg. 

Illinois  Artillery  Batteries.— SctiWBrtz% 
Dresser's,  Taylor's,  McAllister's,  Richardson's, 
WiUard's,  and  Buell's ;  in  all,  thirty-four  guns. 

Troops  from  other  8tates.Sd  Iowa,  Col.  N. 
G.  WilHams ;  7th  Iowa,  Col.  John  G.  Lauman ; 
lltli  Iowa,  CoL  Abraham  F.  Hare;  12th Iowa, 
CoL  Jackson  J.  Wood ;  18th  Iowa,  CoL  Mar- 
cellus  M.  Crocker ;  14th  Iowa,  Col.  William  T. 
Shaw ;  8th  Missouri,  CoL  Morgan  M.  Smith ; 
18th  Missouri,  CoL  Crafts  J.  Wright;  Ist  Mis- 
souri Artillery,  M^or  Cavender;  11th  Indi- 
ana, CoL  George  F.  McGinniss ;  23d  Indiana, 
CoL  Wm.  L.  Sanderson ;  48th  Indiana,  CoL  Nor- 
man Eddy ;  62d  Indiana,  Col.  James  M.  Smith. 

Gen.  Lewis  Wallace  commanded  a  third  di- 
Tision,  in  which  were  the  following  regiments 
who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Dbnelson : 
28th  Kentucky,  CoL  James  L.  Shackelford; 
8lBt  Indiana,  M^.  Fred.  Am ;  44th  Indiana, 
Col.  Hugh  B.  Reed ;  17th  Kentucky,  CoL  John 
McHenry. 

The  force  of  Gen.  Grant  had  grown  within 
a  few  days  into  almost  gigantic  proportions. 
Its  numbers  have  been  variously  stated.  After 
the  surrender  of  Donelson,  Gen.  Halleok  sent 
the  toUowing  despatch  to  Gen.  Hunter: 

Hbadqvabtbu,  Dbpaitmbitt  of  St.  Loirm,  Feb'y  19. 
2b  Mq;.'Gen.  L,  Hunter^  Commandino 

I>epartment  of  Kansas  at  Fort  LeaveniDorth  : 
To  yon  more  tban  any  other  man  out  of  this  depart- 
menty  are  we  indebted  for  our  success  at  Fort  Donel- 
son. 
In  my  strait  for  troops  to  resnforce  Qsn.  Onnt»  I  ap* 


pHed  to  yon.  Ton  responded  nobly,  by  plsoiDg  yov 
forces  at  my  disposal. 

This  enabled  us  to  win  the  Tictory.  BeceiTe  mj 
most  heartfdt  thanks. 

(Signed)  H.  W.  HALLEGK,  MaJor^GoDenL 

A  respectable  authority  wrote  as  follows,  on 
the  morning  of  Feb.  14 : 

At  eleven  o'clock  last  night  we  arrired  within  two 
miles  of  the  fort  Here  we  found  the  Carondolet  at 
anchor.  She  had  been  engaging  the  enemy  during  the 
afternoon,  at  a  distance  ora  mile,  had  firea  about  two 
hundred  shots,  and  retired  without  reeeiring  any  dam- 
age.  By  six  o'clock  this  moniing,  sixteen  transports 
had  amTed  from  St  Louis,  Cairo  and  Cincinnati,  car- 
rying in  all  about  10,000  troops,  cavalry,  artillery  and 
infantry.  The  debarkation  occupied  about  four  hours. 
The  sight  of  such  strong  reinforcements  enoourased 
all  our  men  sreatly.  Knowing  already  tliai  the  fort 
was  8orroun<Md  by  Gen.  Grant^  command— estimated 
at  80,000— we  felt  that  such  a  larse  addition  to  bis 
numbem  would  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Senator  Trumbull  thus  stated,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  his  view  of  the  foroe  en- 
gaged :  *'  I  think  there  is  a  disposition  to  over- 
estimate the  number  of  men  upon  both  sides 
in  the  field.  We  have  seen  a  statement  within 
a  few  days  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  that 
Fort  Donelson  was  invested  by  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men ;  I  have  seen  it  in  a  number  of 
papers ;  but  when  we  come  to  see  what  regi- 
ments  were  there,  instead  of  being  fifty  thou- 
sand, there  were  not  thirty  thousand  men.  A 
gentleman  direct  from  Cairo,  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  troops  engaged  in  that  gallant  af- 
fair, informs  me  that  t£e  number  of  our  troops 
was  less  than  twenty-eight  thousand." 

The  Confederate  regiments  in  the  fort  were 
reported  as  follows : 

Regiments. — Tennessee,  11;  Mississippi,  8; 
Texas,  1 ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Arkansas,  1 ;  *  Vir- 
ginia, 4 ;  Alabama,  1. 

Cavalry  Battalions, — ^Alabama,  1 ;  Tennes- 
see, 1 ;  Mississippi,  1. 

The  location  of  the  fort  was  on  a  fine  slope, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  on  a  slight 
bend  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cumberlioid 
river.  At  this  point  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers,  both  running  north,  approach 
within  about  twelve  miles  of  each  other.    Op- 

Sosite  on  the  Tennessee  is  situated  Foit 
[enry.  There  were  two  batteries  at  Fort 
Donelson — ^the  first  about  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  water,  consisting  of  nine  guns,  eight 
82^s  and  one  10-inch ;  the  second  having  one 
rifled  82-pounder  and  two  82-pound  carron- 
ades,  located  sixty  feet  higher  up.  The  main 
fort  was  in  the  rear  of  these  batteries,  occupy- 
ing a  high  range  doven  by  a  deep  gorge  open- 
ing toward  the  south.  The  outworks  con- 
sisted in  the  main  of  rifle  pits.  Along  the 
front  of  the  extension  line,  the  trees  had  been 
felled  and  the  brush  out  and  bent  over  breast 
high,  making  a  wide  abatis  very  difficult  to 

eass  through.    The  Confederate  camp  was  b^ 
ind  the  hill  and  beyond  the  reach  of  shot  and 
shell  fW>m  the  gunboats. 

At  three  oVlock  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb. 
li,  Com.  Foote  b^an  the  conflict  with  four 
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bosHclad  gunboats  and  two  wooden  ones.  It 
oontuuLod  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
likter  part  of  the  time  within  fonr  hundred 
ysrdi  of  the  fort,  when  the  wheel  of  one  ves- 
•el  and  the  tiller  of  another  were  shot  away,  and 
both  rendered  unmanageable,  and  drifted  down 
the  river.  At  this  time  the  Confederates  ap- 
peared to  be  deserting  their  batteries  along  the 
water.  The  other  boats  were  ii\jured  between 
wind  and  water,  and  fifty-foar  had  been  killed 
and  wounded,  when  all  retired.  Com.  Foote 
deeming  his  servioes  to  be  less  required  on  the 
spot  than  at  Cairo,  *'  untU  damages  could  be  re- 
paired, and  a  competent  force  brought  up  from 
that  place  to  attack  the  fort,'*  retired  to  Cairo. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  gunboat  up  the 
Tennessee  to  render  the  railroad  bridge  above 
Fort  Henrj  impassable.  This  had  not  been 
done  bj  lient.  Phelps  who  had  gone  up  that 
river  with  three  gunboats. 

The  land  forces  under  Gen.  Grant  left  Fort 
Henry  on  the  12th  of  February,  in  two  divis- 
ions, stated  bj  Gen.  Grant  as  "  about  fifteen 
thousand  strong," — six  regiments  having  been 
sent  round  on  transports.  The  head  of  the 
marching  column  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  Fort  Donelson  at  twelve  o'clock.  The 
Confederate  fortifications  were  from  this  point 
gradually  approached  and  surrounded,  with 
occaaional  skirmishing  on  the  line.  The  next 
day  thetavestment  was  extended  on  the  Confed- 
erate flanks,  and  drawn  closer  to  their  works, 
with  skinnishing  all  day.  That  night  the  gun- 
boats and  reenforcements  arrived.  On  the 
next  day  the  attack  of  the  gunboats  was  made, 
and  after  its  fiulnre  Gen.  Grant  resolved  to 
make  the  investment  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
to  partially  fortify  and  await  the  repairs  to  the 
gunboats.  This  plan  was  frustrated  by  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  his  right  under  Gen.  MoCler- 
nand,  by  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  closely 
contoted  for  several  hours,  and  with  consid- 
erable advantage  to  the  enemy,  when  they 
were  finally  repulsed,  having  inflicted  upon  the 
Union  troops  a  loss  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  At  ti^is 
time  Gen.  Grant  ordered  a  charge  to  be  made 
on  the  left  by  Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith  with  his 
division.  This  was  brilliantly  done,  and  the 
contest  here,  which  continued  until  dark,  re- 
aolted  in  giving  to  him  possession  of  part  of  the 
intrenchments.  Soon  after  this  charge  was 
eommenced,  an  attack  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Grant  to  be  made  by  Gkn.  WaUace  of  the  third 
division,  and  two  regiments  of  the  second  divis- 
ion, on  the  other  Confederate  flank,  by  which  it 
waa  atin  ihrther  repulsed.  At  the  points  thus 
sained,  all  the  troops  remained  for  the  night, 
feeling  that,  notwithstanding  the  brave  resist- 
anee,  a  complete  victory  awaited  them  in  the 
morning. 

The  result  of  this  oonflict  convinced  the 
Confederate  ofllcers  that  without  fresh  troops 
IhiBj  would  be  unable  to  hold  their  pdbition  on 
the  next  daj.  Gens.  Pillow  and  Floyd  deter- 
minad  ther^ore  to  withdraw  as  no  re^nforce- 
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ments  would  reach  them,  leaving  Gen.  Simon 
B.  Buckner  in  command.  By  means  of  two  or 
three  small  steamboats  these  ofiicers  retired 
during  the  night  taking  about  five  thousand 
tPOOpB  with  them. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  fiag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  Gen.  Grant  with  the  following  letter : 

HBADgXTARTSBS,  FoBT  DOKBLBON,  J^eb,  16,  1809. 

Sir  :  In  consideration  of  all  the  circamstanoes  gov- 
erning  the  present  situation  of  affairs  at  this  station,  I 

Jiropose  to  the  oommanding  officer  of  the  Federal 
brces  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  capitulation  of  the  forces  at  this  post  under 
my  command.  In  that  view  I  suggest  an  aimiatioe 
imtil  tweWe  o'clock  to  day^. 

I  am,  very  respeotfulhr,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  B.  BUCKN£B. 
Brigadier-Generai  G.  S.  Army. 
To  Brig-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Commanding 

United  States  forces  near  Fort  Donelson. 

The  reply  of  Gen.  Grant  to  this  letter  waa 
as  follows : 

IIsA.DQxrAaTnB,  ov  TBS  rau>, ) 
Fon  DoNusoN,  Feb,  10, 1883.      f 
To  Gen.  S.  B.  Bccxkbr: 

Sir  :  Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  an  armistice  and 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  on  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  is  just  received. 

No  terms,  except  unconditional  and  immediate  sur- 
render, can  be  accepted. 
I  propose  to  move  immediately  on  your  works. 
1  am,  rery  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 
U.  S.  GRANT, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

The  answer  of  Gen.  Buckner  was  as  follows: 

Hbadqitjlbtbbs,  Dotss  (Tzmr.X  Jf«b,  18, 1662. 
Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  Army : 

Sir  :  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  com- 
mand, incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  command- 
ers, and  the  overwhelming  force  under  your  com- 
mand, compel  me,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  Confederate  arms,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and 
unchiralrouB  terms  which  you  propose. 
I  am,  sir,  your  servant, 

S.  B.  BUCKNEB. 
Brigadier-Genoral  C.  S.  Army. 

The  fort  waa  subsequently  given  up  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Union  troops. 

In  the  action  281  were  killed  and  1,007 
wounded  on  the  Oonfederate  side.  The  num- 
ber was  larger  on  the  Union  side.  About 
10,000  prisoners  were  made,  and  40  pieces  of 
cannon  and  extensive  magazines  of  all  kinds 
of  ordnance,  quartermasters'  and  commissary 
stores  were  captured. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  regiments  which 
were  captured  at  Fort  Donelson :  49th  Tennes- 
see regiment,  Ool.  Bailey;  48d  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, Col.  Abernethy ;  27th  Alabama  regiment, 
Ool.  Jackson;  42d  Tennessee  regiment,  Ool. 
Quarrells;  Oaptaiu  Gny*s  battery;  26th  Ten- 
nessee regiment,  Ool.  SiUiard ;  14th  Mississippi 
regiment,  Ool.  Baldwin ;  18th  Tennessee  re^^- 
ment,  Ool.  Palmer;  2d  Kentucky  regiment, 
Ool.  Hanson ;  20th  Mississippi  regiment,  M^jor 
Brown ;  Oaptain  Milton's  company ;  15th  Yii^* 
nia  regiment,  Lieat.  Haslep ;  Texas  regiment, 
Ool.  Gregg;  15th  Arkansas  regiment,  Ool. Lee; 
Oapt.  Oreston's  cavalry;  15th  Tennessee  regi« 
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A  Water  Batteries—Lowor  Battery,  8  82-poander  guns ;   1  lO-inch  Columbiad. 

Upper  Battery,  1  82-poander  heavy  rifled  gun ;  2  82-poander  carronades. 
B  Rifle  Pits,  carried  by  General  Smith's  division. 
0  General  Grant's  Headquarters  during  the  siege. 
D  Part  of  Confederate  Intrenchments,    carried  by  a  portion   of  General   MeOlemaDd's 

division. 
E  Fallen  Timber. 
F  Confederate  Tents. 
G  Confederate  Log  Huts. 
H  Woods. 
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menty  Miq.  Clark;  one  Cbmpan^r,  GoL  Lngg; 
Porter^s  artillery;  8d  Tennessee  raiment,  CoL 
Brown;  8th  Keotacky  regiment,  Oapt.  Lyon; 
80th  Tennessee  r^^ent,  M^}.  Humphrey ;  82d 
Tennessee  regiment,  CoL  Cook;  41st  Tennes- 
see regiment,  CoL  Forqnehanor;  Mississippi 
regiment^  CoL  Davidson.  A  portion  of  the 
Federal  troops  in  Qen.  McClernand^s  division 
wece  under  arms  two  days  and  nights,  amid 
driving  storms  of  snow  and  rain. 

The  Ian  of  the  fort  occasioned  great  rejoio- 
ingin  the  Northern  cities. 

The  commanding  general  (Grant)  ihns  ad- 
dressed his  troops: 

Hm&BqpDrASTsn,  Bvnxor  or  Wan  Tnnr., ) 
7oKX  Dorauox,  F«l>.  17, 1868.        ) 

The  Gcnenl  oommanding  takes  great  pleasare  in 
congratiilatiiig  the  troops  of  this  command  for  the 
trinmph  over  rebdIioQ  gained  by  their  ralor  on  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  instant. 

For  four  sncoesaiTe  niehts,  without  shelter  daring 
fbe  moat  indement  weather  known  in  this  latitude, 
fber  fikeed  an  enemy  in  large  force  in  a  position  chosen 
br  himaelf.  Though  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  all 
the  additional  aafegnards  sugg;ested  by  science  were 
added.  Withont  a  murmur  this  was  borne,  prepared 
at  all  times  to  reodve  an  attack,  and  with  continuous 
skirmi thing  by  day,  resulting  ultimately  in  forcing  the 
eneicy  to  snneoder  without  conditions. 

The  Tictory  achieved  is  not  only  great  in  the  effect 
it  wiU  have  in  breaking  down  rebellion,  but  has  secured 
the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  of  war  erer  taken  in 
anr  battle  oo  this  continent. 

tiui  Dooeieon  will  hereafter  be  marked  in  capitals 
OB  the  nap  of  oar  united  country,  and  the  men  who 
fimgfat  the  battle  will  live  in  the  memory  of  a  jrrateful 
pec^e.  By  order  U.  S.  GRANT, 

Brigadier-General  Commandinf.     . 

The  following  is  the  order  of  Gen.  Halleck: 

HxAiKieASTSBs.  DBPASTicaNT  or  MraBOCVL  ) 
St.  Louis,  reb.  19,  IBM.        f 

The  ]Ia}or-Genera]  commanding  the  department  con- 
mtolates  Flag-OiBcer  Foote,  Brig.-Gen.  Grant,  and 
the  brave  officers  and  men  under  their  command  on 
the  recent  brilliant  victories  on  the  Tennessee  and 
Cufliberlattd. 

The  war  is  not  ended.  Prepare  for  new  conflicts  and 
new  rietoriea.  Troops  are  concentrating  fh>m  every 
diieetion.  We  shall  soon  hare  an  army  which  will  be 
irresistible.  The  Union  Flaff  must  be  restored  every- 
where, and  the  enthralled  Uoion  men  in  the  South 
most  be  set  free.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Great 
West  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  this.  The  time  and 
place  have  been  determined  on.  Victory  and  glory 
•wait  the  brave! 
By  command  of  Haj.  Gen.  HALLECK. 

li.  H.  UcLmas,  Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 

The  Confederate  Congress  being  at  that  time 
in  seaaion,  the  following  Message  was  addressed 
to  that  body  by  President  Davis  * 

EzacunvB  DsrAsmirr,  March  11, 180^ 
To  the  SpeoJur  ofths  Eovm  cf  BepretentaUves  : 

I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  such  official  reports  as 
hare  been  received  at  the  War  Department  of  the  de- 
fenee  and  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 

They  will  be  found  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Instructions  have  been  given  to  furnish  further  in- 
formation  upon  the  severu  points  not  made  intelligi- 
ble by  the  reports.  It  is  not  stated  that  reenforoements 
wcf«  ai  any  time  asked  for ;  nor  is  it  demoestrated  to 
bsre  been  impossible  to  have  saved  the  army  by  evao- 
estjogtbepofition;  nor  is  it  known  by  wnat  means 
a  ns  found  pivcticable  to  withdraw  a  part  of  the 


garrison,  leaving  the  remainder  to  sanender ;  nor  upon 
what  authority  or  principles  of  action  the  senior  Gen- 
erals abandoned  responsibility  by  transferring  the 
command  to  a  junior  officer. 

In  a  former  communication  to  Congress,  I  presented 
the  propriety  of  a  suspension  of  judgment  in  relation 
to  the  clisaster  at  Fort  Donelson,  until  official  reports 
could  be  received.  I  regret  that  the  information  now 
furnished  is  so  defective.  In  the  mean  time,  hopeful 
that  satisfactorv  explanation  may  be  made,  I  nave 
directed,  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  case  as  presented 
by  the  two  senior  Generals,  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved from  command,  to  await  further  orders  when- 
ever a  reliable  judgment  can  be  rendered  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

The  sncoessful  operations  against  Fort  Donel- 
son were  foUowed  by  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  Bowling  Green  by  the  Confederate  troops 
under  Gen.  Johnston.  The  centre  of  Gen« 
BuelPs  army  under  Gen.  Mitchell  was  advan- 
cing from  Mnnfordsville  upon  Bowling  Green 
on  the  14th  of  February,  and  by  a  forced  march 
reached  the  river  at  that  place  on  the  next  day. 
He  immediately  began  to  reeonstmct  the 
bridge,  which  had  been  burned  some  hoora 
previous  to  his  arrival,  and  took  possession  of 
the  fortifications  on  the  next  day. 

Since  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  the  intention 
of  holding  Bowling  Green  had  been  given  up 
by  the  Confederate  commander,  and  the  troops 
were  gradually  withdrawn.  About  the  25th 
of  January  Gen.  Floyd,  with  a  command  com- 
posed of  his  brigade  and  those  of  Gens.  Wood 
and  Breckinridge,  left  Bowling  Green  and  went 
to  Nashville  and  east  Tennessee.  The  brigade 
of  Gen.  Buckner  about  the  same  time  moved 
in  the  direction  of  Hopkinsville,  near  which 
place  he  manoeuvred  in  front  of  Gen.  Critten- 
den until  the  latter  left  to  join  Gen.  Grant, 
when  Gen.  Buckner  fell  back  and  combined  hia 
forces  with  those  at  Fort  Donelson.  The  foroe 
then  remaining  at  Bowling  Green  consisted  of 
the  brigades  commanded  by  Gens.  Hardee 
and  Hindman,  which  were  chiefly  Arkansaa 
regiments,  and  twelve  in  number.  This  force, 
being  about  8,000  men,  was  totally  inadequate 
to  defend  the  position  against  the  forces  of 
•  Gen.  Mitchell  and  the  reserve  of  Gen.  BueU 
commanded  by  Gen.  McCook. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Com.  Foote  left 
Fort.  Donelson  with  tl*^  gunboats  Conestoga 
and  Cairo  on  an  armed  reconnoissance.  At 
Clarksville  he  learned  that  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  citizens  had  fled  in  alarm,  and  therefore 
issued  a  proclamation,  assuring  *^  all  peaceably 
disposed  persons  that  they  could  with  safety 
resume  their  business  avocations,  and  requiring 
only  the  military  stores  and  equipments  to  be 
given  up  and  holding  the  authorities  responsi- 
ble that  it  should  be  done  without  reservation.** 
Clarksville  is  on  the  line  of  railroad  communi- 
cation between  Memphis  and  Nashville  and 
Memphis  and  Bowling  Green  and  Louisville. 
Below  the  town  "vrere  two  small  forts  which 
were  taken  by  the  Federal  force  without  any 
resistance.  They  mounted  three  guns  each. 
One  span  of  the  railroad  bridge  had  also  been 
destroyed. 
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The  fate  of  Nashyille  was  now  settled.  With 
a  high  state  of  the  water  of  the  Oamberland 
river,  there  were  no  obstacles  to  the  immediate 
approach  of  the  gunboats  with  a  force  on 
transports.  The  oentre  of  Gen.  Buell^s  army 
had  dready  arriyed  aO  Bowling  Green,  within 


two  days*  march  of  Nashville.  Its  progress 
had  been  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and 
Brig.-Gen.  Mitchell  in  command  issued  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  his  soldiers : 

BowLmo  Ounr,  FtH>ruary  19, 1809. 

Sotdim  qf  Vu  Third  Division  /  Yon  hftve  executed  a 

march  of  forty  miles  in  twenty-eight  hoars  and  a  half 

The  lUlen  timber  and  other  obstraotions  opposed  by 

the  enemy  to  yoor  moTements,  hare  been  swept  from 


yonr  path.  The  fire  of  your  artillery  and  the  banting 
of  joar  shells  announced  your  arriTal.  Surprised  and 
ignorant  of  the  force  tiiat  had  thus  precipitated  itself 
upon  them,  they  fled  in  consternation. 

In  the  night  time,  OTer  a  frosen,  rocky,  predpitoos 
pathway,  down  rude  steps  for  fifty  feet,  tou  nare  pass- 
ed the  aorance  guard,  cavaliy,  and  iniantry,  ana  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  day,  you  have  entered  in  triumph  a 
pontionof  eztraordiuMy  natural  strenxth,  and  by  your 
enemy  proadly  denominated  the  Gibraltar  of  Kentucky. 

With  yonr  own  hands,  through  deep  mud,  in  drench- 
ing rains,  and  up  rocky  pathways  next  to  impassable, 
and  across  a  footpath  of  your  own  construction,  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  railway  bridge,  destroyed  for 
their  protection,  by  a  retreating  and  panic-stricken  foe, 
.  yon  haTe  transported  npon  your  own  shoulders  your 
bM[ffage  and  camp  equips^e. 

The  General  commanding  the  department,  on  re- 
ceiTine  my  report  announcing  these  racts,  requests  me 
to  make  to  the  officers  and  somiers  under  my  command 
the  following  communication : 

"  Soldiers  who  by  resolution  and  energy  oreroonM 
ffreat  natural  difficulties,  have  nothing  to  fear  in  bat- 
Se,  where  their  energy  and  prowess  are  taxed  to  a  far 
less  extent.  Tour  command  have  exhibited  the  high 
qualities  of  resolution  and  ener^,  in  a  deeree  which 
leaves  no  limit  to  my  confidence  m  them  in  their  future 
movements. 

"  By  order  of  "  Brig.  Gen.  BUELL, 

"  Commanding  Department  of  the  Ohio." 

Soldiers !  I  feel  a  perfect  confidence  that  the  high 
estimate  placed  upon  your  power,  endurance,  energy, 
and  heroism,  is  just.  Your  aim  and  mine  has  been  to 
deserve  the  approbation  of  our  commanding  officer, 
and  of  our  Government  and  our  country. 

I  trust  you  feel  precisely  as  does  your  commanding 
General,  that  nothing  is  done  while  anything  remains 
to  be  done.  

By  order  of         Brig.-Gen.  0.  M.  MITCHELL, 

Commanding. 

The  certainty  of  the  capture  of  Nashville 
showed  to  the  Oonfederate  generals  the  danger 
in  which  Oolumbos,  their  strong  position  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  placed.  Even  the  occupation 
'  of  Clarksville  by  the  Union  forces  put  into 
their  possession  Uiat  part  of  the  railroad  run- 
ning to  Oolumbus,  and  opened  the  way  to  ap- 
proach that  position  from  the  rear.  At  the 
same  time  the  river  in  front  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  gunboats.  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, having  previously  retired  from  his  com- 
mand at  Manassas,  was  now  the  commanding 
officer  in  this  Confederate  department  with 
Gen.  Johnston.  Orders  were  accordingly  is- 
sued on  the  18th  of  February  to  destroy  a  por- 
tion of  the  track  and  bridges  of  the  Memphis 
and  Ohio  railroad  preparatory  to  a  removal  of 
the  forces  at  Columbus  to  Island  liTo.  Ten,  about 
forty-five  miles  below  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  to 
remove  the  Confederate  stores  and  other  pub- 
lic property  from  Nashville.  The  near  approach 
of  the  Federal  forces  filled  the  authorities  of  the 
State  with  great  alarm.  The  Legislature,  which 
had  just  been  convened  in  extra  session,  retired 
with  Gov.  Harris  to  Memphis,  taking  the  ar- 
chives and  treasury  of  the  State.  Extreme 
measures  and  the  destruction  of  property  were 
proposed  by  the  Governor  to  the  citizens,  but 
without  gaining  their  approval.  The  railroad 
and  the  suspension  bridges  over  the  river  were, 
however,  destroyed. 
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After  taiUng  poasearion  of  darksville,  Oom. 
Fooie  retaiDed  to  Cairo  for  the  purpose  of  oIh 
taining  an  additioiial  gonboat  and  six  or  eight 
mortar  boat&  Meantime  the  troops  of  Gen« 
Gfanty  under  Brig.-Geii.  Smith,  were  pnshed 
fonrard  to  darkaville,  and  at  the  request  of 
Gen.  Smith,  lient.  Bryant,  of  the  gunboat  Cai- 
ro, preceded  aeyen  transports  with  the  brigade 
of  Gen.  Kelson  up  the  river  to  Nashville.  They 
arrived  (m  the  S^th.  The  troops  were  landed 
without  any  opposition,  as  there  was  not  any 
hostfle  for<»  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the 
same  day  the  advance  of  Gen.  Buell^s  centre 
from  Bowling  Green  arrived  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
abeady  floating  in  triumph  from  the  staff  on  the 
State  capitoL  The  Confederate  force  under 
Gen.  Albert  S.  Johnston  retired  to  Murfrees- 
borough,  a  anaH  town  thirty-two  miles  distant 
OIL  the  Naahville  and  Chattanooga  railroad. 
Here  they  were  soon  after  Joined  by  the  force 
under  the  Confederate  General  Crittenden. 

An  invasion  having  now  been  commenced 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  attached  to  the 
Confederacy,  the  ]£%jor-General  commanding 
the  denartment  of  Klasouri  issued  the  follow- 
ing order  fixr  the  regulation  of  the  troops : 

HxABgiTAKns,  DBPAvnmiT  or  If mBoim, ) 
Brt,  lovu,  Fsbruarff  29L      s 

Tlie  Ibjor-Oenenl  commanding  the  department  de- 
nrea  to  impress  upon  all  officers  the  importance  of  pre- 
lenring  j^ood  order  and  discipline  among  their  troops  as 
the  armies  of  the  West  advance  into  Tennessee  ana  the 
fioudiero  States.  Let  as  show  to  our  fellow  citizens  in 
these  States  that  we  come  mereij  to  crush  out  rebel- 
lion, and  to  restore  to  them  peace  and  the  benefits  of 
the  CoostitiiUon  and  the  Union,  of  which  they  have 
beendeprired  by  their  selfish  and  unprincipled  leaders. 
They  hare  been  told  that  we  come  to  oppress  and 
plander.  By  our  acts  we  wfll  undeoeiye  them ;  we  will 
prore  to  fhem  that  we  come  to  restore,  not  to  Tiolate, 
the  Coostitatitm  and  laws  in  restoring  to  them  the  flsg 
of  the  Union.  We  will  assure  them  that  they  shau 
enjoy  under  its  folds  tne  same  protection  of  life  and 
pnpefty  aa  in  fanner  days. 

Soldiers,  let  no  excess  on  your  part  tarnish  the  glory 
of  our  arms.  The  orders  heretofore  issued  in  th&  de- 
partment in  regard  to  pillaging,  marauding,  the  de- 
stmctaoo  of  private  property  and  stealing,  and  the  con- 
eealment  of  alares,  must  be  strictly  enforced. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  military  to  decide  upon  the 
rdation  of  master  and  slave.  Such  questions  must  be 
settled  by  civil  courts.  Ko  fugitiye  slave  will,  there- 
fere,  be  admitted  within  our  Tines  or  camps  except 
when  espedally  ordered  by  the  General  command- 
ing: Women,  children,  merchants,  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, sod  ail  persons  not  in  arms,  are  regarded  as  non- 
eombsiaatSy  and  are  not  to  be  molested  in  their  per- 
sons or  property.  If^  however,  they  aid  and  assist  the 
enemy,  they  become  belligerents,  and  will  be  treated 
BS  such.  If  they  Tiolate  the  laws  of  war,  they  will  be 
made  to  safer  the  penalties  tut  such  violation. 

Military  stores  and  public  property  must  be  surren- 
dered ,  and  any  attempt  to  conceal  such  property  by 
fraodcdent  transfer  or  otherwise,  will  bepunisned ;  but 
UD  priTate  property  will  be  touched  unless  by  orders 
of  ibe  General  commanding. 

Wbenerer  it  beoomes  necessary  to  levy  forced  oon- 
tribotuDs  for  the  sopply  and  subsistence  of  our  troops, 
ioch  levies  will  be  ODsde  ss  light  as  possible,  and  be  so 
fiitriboted  »a  to  prodnce  no  distress  among  the  peo- 
ple. All  pmpeit/  so  taken  must  be  receipted  and  inlly 
loeooateJ  for,  mt  heretofiyre  directed. 
Tbue  onleia- will  be  reed  at  the  bead  of  every  regi- 


ment, and  all  officers  arso6mBanded  to  striotly  enfbroe 
them. 
By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  HALLECE. 

N.  H.  McLbam,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

The  effect  of  these  military  operations  was  a 
great  excitement  in  the  neighhoring  Oonfeder- 
ate  States.  To  witness  their  strongest  positions 
for  defence  flanked  and  OTacuat^KL  without  « 
blow,  to  see  other  fortified  points  compelled  to 
a  quick  surrender  by  an  irresistible  force  of 
men  and  gunboats,  revealed  to  them  the  gjgan* 
tic  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They 
said :  "  No  people  were  ever  engaged  in  a  more 
serious  struggle.  It  is  emphatically  a  combat 
for  life  or  death.'*  The  Governor  of  Mississipid 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  every  oiti- 
xen  able  to  bear  arms  to  have  his  arms  in  readi- 
ness. Boards  of  police  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  State  were  required  to  appoint  "enrollers'^ 
preparatory  to  drafting,  and  to  establish  gun 
shops  tp  repair  arms.  The  Governor  of  Arkan- 
sas issued  a  proclamation  drafting  into  im- 
mediate service  every  man  in  the  State  sub- 
ject to  military  duty,  and  requiring  them  to 
respond  within  twenty  days.  Gov.  Harris  of 
Tennessee  issued  a  proclamation,  saying:  "  As 
Governor  of  your  State  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  its  army,  I  call  upon  every  able-bodied 
man  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  age,  to  en- 
list in  its  service.  I  command  him  who  can 
obtain  a  weapon  to  march  with  our  armies.  I 
ask  him  who  can  repair  or  forge  an  arm  to 
make  it  ready  at  once  for  the  soldier.  I  call 
upon  every  citizen  to  open  his  purse  and  his 
storehouses  of  provision  to  the  brave  defenders 
of  our  soil.  I  bid  the  old  and  the  young,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  to  stand  as  pickets  to  our 
struggling  armies."  Thus  was  set  on  foot  a 
system  of  measures  which  led  to  the  passage 
of  a  conscription  act  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress and  the  raising  of  an  immense  Confeder- 
ate army  during  the  ensuing  summer  months.- 

Meanwhile,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
March,  an  expedition  consisting  of  the  gun- 
boats Louisville,Carondelet,  St  Louis,  Pittsburg, 
Lexington  and  four  mortar  boats,  left  Cairo  for 
Columbus  on  the  Mississippi  Transports  with 
the  following  troops  formed  a  piirt  of  tihe  ex- 
pedition: 42d  and  27th  Illinois,  6  companies 
of  the  56  th  Illinois,  four  companies  of  the  71st 
Ohio  and  one  company  of  the  54th  Ohio.  On 
arrival  the  fort  was  found  to  be  unoccupied, 
except  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  2d  Illi- 
nois regiment,  who  had  reached  it  by  a  land 
march  a  short  time  previous.  The  enemy  had 
commenced  the  evacuation  on  the  26th  ult. 
Almost  everything  difficult  to  move  had  been 
more  or  less  destroyed.  Still  a  lAi[go  amount  - 
of  army  material  was  obtained.  The  enemy 
had  retired  down  the  river. 

At  Nashville  order  was  speedily  restored. 
Col.  Matthews  of  the  51st  Ohio  was  appointed 
provost  marshal  and  the  troops  were  afi  quar- 
tered without  the  city.  An  munense  amount 
of  military  stores  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment was  found  in  the  city.    They  o6nnsted 
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of  pork,  beef,  rice,  com  and  molasses.  Gen. 
Baell  removed  his  headqaarters  to  the  city,  and 
the  reserve  of  his  army  under  Gen.  McOook 
had  arrived  and  were  in  quarters  before  the 
2d  of  March. 

This  division  In  its  progress  had  protected 
the  raihroad  and  repaired  the  bridges  and  roads 
on  the  route  to  Louisville.  All  of  Gen.  BuelPs 
force  was  concentrated  at  Nashville  and  en- 
camped along  the  different  turnpikes  leading 
from  the  city  in  a  southerly  direction  at  distan- 
oes  from  two  to  five  miles  from  the  city,  with 
pickets  extending  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles. 

Thus  the  Confederate  line  of  defence  from  the 
Missisaippi  east  to  the  mountains  was  swept 
away.  The  strongholds  were  evacuated  and 
the  less  impregnable  positions  captured.  There 
was  nothing  to  withstand  the  triumphant  march 
of  the  Federal  forces  southward  over  the  coun- 
try but  the  military  force  which  might  be 
gathered  from  the  Confederate  States.  Was 
Tennessee  therefore  restored  to  the  Union? 
Opposition  presented  itself  everywhere.  The 
Federal  flag  wherever  waved  was  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  and  might  indicate  the 
true  sentiments  of  the  bearer,  or  might  be  up- 
held to  cover  and  conceal  the  real  disloyalty 
of  his  heart.  Public  bodies  and  representatives 
of  established  organizations  made  no  such  dis- 
play. That  Tennessee  which  one  year  previous 
reposed  in  peace  under  the  folds  of  the  nation- 
al flag,  now  stood  aloof  and  claimed  that  her 
allegiance  was  due  to  another  power.  This 
power  she  hoped  would  soon  return  and  eject 
the  invaders.  Thus  it  was  evident  the  terri- 
tory was  acouired  by  the  Federal  forces,  but 
the  hearty  allegiance  of  the  people  would  never 
be  restored  while  the  Confederate  Government 
remained  safe  and  strong  in  its  seat  at  Rich- 
mond. 

Meantime  important  events  had  taken  place 
elsewhere.  The  military  and  naval  expedition 
under  Gen.  Burnside  was  making  important 
captures  in  the  most  populous  and  fertile  part 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  His  force,  be- 
ing engaged  at  the  time  in  active  operations, 
was  not  included  in  the  order  of  the  President 
for  a  general  advance.  This  army  corps  com- 
prised three  brigades.  The  first,  under  the 
command  of  Brig.-Gen.  John  G.  Foster,  con- 
sisted of  the  28d,  24th,  25th  and  27th  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  10th  Connecticut  regiments ; 
the  second,  under  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Jesse  L.  Reno,  consisted  of  the  61st  New  York, 
51st  Pennsylvania,  21st  Massachusetts,  6th  New 
Hampshire,  and  9th  New  Jersey  regiments ;  the 
third,  under  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  John 
G.  Parke,  consisted  of  the  8th  and  11th  Con- 
necticut, 58d  and  89th  New  York,  and  a  battal- 
ion of  the  5th  Rhode  Island,  together  with  bat- 
tery F  of  the  Rhode  Island  artillery.  These 
three  brigades  numbered  about  16,000  men  and 
required  more  than  80  transports  to  take  them 
to  their  destination — 5  vessels  to  transport  the 
horses,  8  or  10  to  carry  the  supplies,  a  siege 
train  and  2  pontoon  bridge  sohoonecs,  a  divi- 


sion hospital,  and  one  for  the  signal  corps.  The 
naval  portion  of  the  expedition  was  nnder  the 
command  of  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  subsequently 
raised  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

The  chief  of  staff  was  Commander  A.  L.  Case, 
staff  medical  officer,  S.  C.  Jones,  signal  officer, 
H.  G.  B.  Fisher.  The  names  of  the  steam  gan- 
boats  and  of  tiiieir  commanders  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Kame.  Ovni. 

Stan  and  Stripes     7 

Valley  City 4 

Underwriter....  8 

Hotzel 9 

Delaware € 

8hawshene 9 


Lockwood. 

Cerea 

Morse 

Whitehead 

J.  N.  Seymour. . 
Philadelphia.... 
Henry  Brlncker. 

Granite -  1 

General  Putnam     8 

Hunchback 4 

Southfldd 4 

Com.  Barney ...      9 
Com.  Perry 8 


A.  Herdcn ....  lieuL  Commanding. 
J.  C.  Chaplin..    **  " 

N.  V.  Jcfford..    " 

H.  K.  Davenport... Ideut.  ComM*g: 

8.  P.  Quackenbnsh..  ^^  **' 

T.  G.  Woodward Act  Master 

G.L.  Graves ** 

J.McDiarmid « 

PeterHays *• 

Charles  A.  French....   "  " 

F.8.  Welles "  • 

B.  Reynolds •«  " 

J.K.  Giddlngs "  " 

RBoomcr " 

McCook Lieut  Com'd'g. 

£.  R.  Calhoun.... Act  Lieut  Com. 

C.  F.  W.  Behm.Act  Vol.  Lt  Com. 

B.  D.  Rcnshaw Act  Lt  Com. 

Chsa.  W.  Plnsser... Lieut  Com'd'g. 


Total. 


61 


To  these  may  also  be  added  the  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  Young  America,  Jenny  lind.  These 
steamers  were  of  three  classes:  screw  and  side 
wheel  tngs,  navy  screw  gunboats,  and  armed 
ferry  boats.  Their  armaments  consisted  chiefly 
of  80-pounder  Parrotts  rifled,  and  long  smooth 
82*8,  64*8,  and  some  of  much  heavier  caliber. 
A  coast  division  of  gunboats,  with  the  trans- 
ports, consisted  of  the  Picket,  4  guns.  Pioneer, 
4  guns.  Hussar,  4  guns,  Yidette,  8  guns,  Ran- 
ger, 4  guns,  Chasseur,  4  guns. 

The  transport  portion  of  the  expedition  was 
nnder  the  command  of  Samuel  F.  Hazard  of 
the  U.  8.  navy. 

Nothing  had  been  withheld  that  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  success,  and  the  accomplished 
ofBcers,  the  disciplined  and  gallant  men,  and 
the  abundant  material  awakened  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads 
on  the  12th  of  January,  consisting  of  over  100 
vessels  of  all  classes. 

The  order  to  sail  was  issued  on  Saturday 
night  the  11th,  and  by  daylight  on  Sunday 
morning  the  largest  portion  of  the  fleet  had 
passed  outside  the  capes.  Some  vessels,  and 
especially  the  water  boats,  refdsed  to  leave  the 
capes.  The  first  part  of  the  day  was  pleasant, 
with  a  light  wind  from  the  southwest.  During 
the  afternoon  it  was  thick  weather,  and  the 
sailing  vessels  were  generally  obliged  to  cast 
off  from  the  steamers  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  two  or  three  of  the  canal  boats,  with 
hay  and  horses  on  board,  broke  away  and  were 
blown  ashore.  The  expedition  was  bound  to 
Hatteras  Inlet,  which  is  an  entrance  from  the 
ocean  to  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  a  narrow  pas- 
sage with  seven  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and 
difficult  to  enter  in  rough  weather  without  dan- 
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ger  of  groanding.  The  entranoe  to  the  inlet 
was  commaiided  by  tvro  forts,  which  were 
captured  bj  an  expedition  under  Gen.  B.  F. 
Boiler  and  Oommodore  Stringham  during  the 
preceding  year.  (See  Ajssval  Otolop^dia, 
1861 — ^ExpiDmoHB.) 

The  wind  changed  to  the  southeast  and  contin- 
ued blowing  in  ^At  quarter  for  several  days  af- 
ter the  Yeseels  began  to  arrive.  This  brought 
in  a  considerable  sea  or  swell,  which  made  it 
dangerous  for  all  the  vessels  drawing  much 
water  to  croas  the  bar  and  attempt  to  enter  ex- 
cept at  the  top  of  the  tide.  Those  drawing  the 
least  water  got  in  first,  the  others  anchored  out- 
side watching  an  opportunity.  In  this  perilous 
sitiiati<»i,  with  a  high  sea,  a  strong  wiud  blow- 
ing on  shore,  and  ^oal  water,  with  a  crooked 
diannel,  several  days  passed  during  which  the 
fleet  was  eodeavoring  one  by  one  to  get  within 
the  inlet.  The  steamer  City  of  New  York 
grounded  on  the  bar,  and  the  sea  swept  clean 
over  her  and  quickly  reduced  her  to  a  wreck. 
The  gunboat  Zouave  sunk  in  the  inlet,  and  two  or 
three  other  small  vessels  were  equally  unfortu- 
nate. Within  the  inlet  the  anchorage  was  narrow 
and  the  change  of  the  tide  brought  the  vessels  in 
contact,  and  the  roughness  of  the  water  caused 
a  constant  chafing  of  rigging  and  spars,  and 
crashing  of  bulwarks. 

for  two  days  the  wind  and  sea  were  so  high 
aa  to  prevent  all  conmiunication  with  the  outer 
reawela,  or  with  each  other.  The  New  Jersey 
regiment  was  then  called  to  enter  upon  its  work, 
wkh  monming  in  its  ranks.  Its  Colonel,  J.  W. 
Alkoi,  and  its  surgeon,  F.  8.  Weller,  were 
drowned  by  the  overturning  of  a  small  boat  in 
the  breakers  at  the  inlet. 

The  gale  increased ;  dark  clouds  swept  down 
from  the  east  and  seemed  almost  to  touch  the 
B*  masts  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro.    A 


single  person  here  and  there  appeared  on  some 
vesad^s  deck,  holding  on  by  the  rail  or  the  rig- 
ging, and  a  few  scattered  groups  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  landed,  were  seen  hurrying  on 
the  beach  as  if  in  search  of  shelter  from  the 
fury  of  the  blast.  The  tents  of  the  Massachu- 
Ktta24th,  which  had  been  pitched  on  the  beach, 
were  swept  away,  and  the  poor  soldiers  spent 
a  fearful  night,  exposed  to  the  pelting^  of  a 
pitllese  storm,  with  yet  a  more  fearful  night  to 
follow.  Even  the  brave  commander  of  the 
expedition  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  suppress- 
ed tiHiea,  *'This  is  terrible  t  When  will  the 
storm  abate  ?^ 

This  violent  storm  was  followed  by  a  high 
tide,  and  on  the  24th,  nearly  all  the  vessels 
which  had  arrived  were  within  the  entrance, 
and  by  the  26th  repairs  had  been  made  and  the 
force  was  ready  to  move.  Fortunately  the  few 
Confederate  gunboats  on  the  sound  kept  aloof 
and  made  no  attack. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  speedy 
novement.  The  object  was  to  proceed  up 
Pamiieo  Sonnd,  and  open  the  passage  into  Al- 
l^emarle  Sound.  This  passage  was  called  Croa- 
tuiSoaadjBodwBB  bonndedon  the  one  side  by 


the  mainland  and  on  the  other  by  Roanoke  Isl- 
and, which  is  low  and  marshy.  As  this  was 
the  principal  communication  between  Pamlico 
and  Albemarle,  the  enemy  had  erected  fortifi- 
cations in  the  upperpartof  the  passage,  on  Ro- 
anoke Island,  and  had  also  obstructed  it  by  piles 
and  sunken  vessels.  They  had  a  fleet  of  seven 
small  gunboats,  prepared  to  contest  the  passage^ 
and  stationed  near  the  batteries 

On  the  8d  of  February,  Gen.  Bumside  issued 
the  following  general  orders : 

HxAs^UABTUs,  DvPAinmirr  or  Nobtb  Cabouha,  I 
Pamlioo  SouirD,  February  8, 1868.  ) 

Gbkbhal  Ordbrs,  No.  5. 

This  expedition  being  about  to  land  on  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina,  the  General  CommandiDg  deflires  his 
soldiers  to  remember  that  thej  are  here  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  put  down  rebeUion,  and 
to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  loval  and 
peaceable  citizens  of  the  State.  In  the  march  of  the 
army,  all  unnecessarjr  iniuries  to  houses,  bams,  fences, 
and  other  property  will  Be  carefully  avoided,  and  in  all 
cases  the  laws  of  ciTilized  warfare  will  be  carefully  ob* 
served. 

Wounded  soldiers  will  be  treated  with  every  care 
and  attention,  and  neither  they  nor  prisoners  must  be 
insulted  or  annoyed  by  word  or  act. 

With  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  valor  and  the  cha^ 
acter  of  his  troops,  the  Oeneral  Commanding  looks  for- 
ward  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  of  the 
campaign. 

By  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  A.  K  BURNSIDE. 

Lbwu  Richmond,  Asst  Adj.-GRi. 

Further  orders  relative  to  signals,  and  to  the 
disembarkation  of  the  troops,  were  issued  on 
the  next  day. 

Eyerything  being  ready,  the  forward  move- 
ment commenced  at  half  past  seven  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  February.  The  naval 
squadron  following  the  flag  officer's  vessel,  head- 
ed the  fleet.  Their  course  was  at  first  southward, 
following  the  zigzag  channel,  until  it  finally 
became  north  by  west.  At  regular  and  short 
intervals  the  gunboats  fiUed  their  places  in  the 
line,  and  with  scarcely  perceptible  motion, 
steadily  stretched  away  to  the  horizon.  Next 
came  the  transports  and  gunboats  carrying  the 
troops,  consisting  of  sixty-five  vessels,  of  all 
classes  and  characters.  Each  brigade  formed 
three  colunms,  headed  by  the  flag  ship  of  the 
brigade.  Each  large  steamer  had  one,  two, 
and  in  some  instances,  three  schooners  in  tow. 
The  aisles  between  the  three  columns  of  vessels 
were  kept  unbroken,  through  the  whole  length, 
which  extended  almost  two  miles  over  the  sur- 
face  of  the  sound,  except  by  the  two  or  three 
small  propellers  whose  duty  consisted  in  con- 
veying orders. 

At  sundown  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  about 
ten  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  Roanoke 
Island.  The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  it 
was  in  motion.  The  preceding  beautiful  day 
was  followed  by  a  stormy  one,  and  anchors 
were  again  dropped  at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet 
or  strait.  This  was  the  day  on  which  Fort  Henry 
was  taken.  The  next  morning  was  clear,  ana 
the  Bun  rose  in  a  sky  marked  only  with  douda 
enough  to  give  it  peculiar  beauty.  By  ten 
o'dook  all  preparations  had  been  made,  and  the 
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gnnboats  moved  forward,  entering  the  inlet. 
The  flag  ship  of  Gen.  Bumside  next  followed, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  transports  were  de- 
tained nearly  two  hoars.  A  gun  fired  from  one 
of  the  Confederate  gnnboats  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Federal  squadron.  At  half  past 
eleven  the  conflict  commenced  between  the 
gnnboats  at  long  range,  but  it  was  noon  before 
they  were  engaged  in  close  action.  The  Con- 
federate boats  gradaallj  retired,  drawing  their 
opponents  within  range  of  the  forts,  when  fire 
was  opened  by  the  latter. 

The  contest  between  the  boats  and  the  battery 
continued  with  varied  energy  during  the  next 
three  hoars,  in  which  time  uie  barracks  within 
the  forts  were  consumed.  At  three  o^clock  the 
troops  began  to  land,  under  the  protection  of 
the  fire  of  three  of  the  gunboats.  At  this  time 
the  Confederate  gunboats  drew  near  and  re- 
commenced the  action,  which  was  continued 
until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  They 
then  retired  np  the  inlet  or  sound.  The  bat- 
tery continued  to  fire  until  the  Union  gunboats 
retired  for  the  night.  The  bravery  of  the  Con- 
federate defence  was  admitted  on  every  side. 
On  the  Federal  side,  ^ve  had  been  killed  and 
ten  wounded.  In  the  fort,  the  Confederates 
reported  one  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  in 
the  gunboats  fiv|  wounded,  and  the  largest 
gunboat  sunk,  ana  another  disabled. 

By  four  oVlock  the  transports  had  all  arrived, 
and  the  first  body  of  troops  were  landed  unob- 
structed at  five  o'clock.  In  a  short  time  six 
thousand  were  on  shore,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  force  landed  soon  after. 

The  next  morning  the  troops  started  in  three 
columns,  the  centre  under  Gen.  Foster,  com- 
posed of  the  23d,  25th,  and  2'rth  Massachusetts, 
and  10th  Connecticut ;  the  next,  or  left  flanking 
column,  under  G«n.  Reno,  consisted  of  the  21st 
Massachusetts,  61st  New  York,  9th  New  Jer- 
sey, and  61st  Pennsylvania ;  the  third,  or  right 
flanking  colunm,  under  Gen.  Parke,  consisted 
of  the  4th  Rhode  Island,  first  battalion  of  the 
6th  Rhode  Isknd,  and  the  9th  New  York.  The 
approach  to  the  enemy  was  by  a  road  through 
a  swamp,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  thick 
underbrush.  An  earthwork  about  thirty-five 
yards  wide  had  been  erected  across  the  road 
for  defence.  The  attack  was  bravely  made, 
as  it  had  been  planned,  upon  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  after  a  most  spirited  and  splendid  de- 
fence, as  reported  by  the  assailants,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  this  overwhehning 
force,  and  retiring  ftirther  up  the  island  were 
overtaken,  and  Col.  Shaw,  their  commander, 
surrendered.  Thus  six  forts,  forty  guns,  over 
two  thousand  prisoners,  and  three  thousand 
stand  of  arms  were  captured.  The  Union  loss 
was  thirty-five  killed  and  two  hundred  wound- 
ed. The  Confederate  loss  in  Idlled  was  reported 
to  be  sixteen,  and  wounded  thirty-nine.  The 
artillery  of  each  side  consisted  of  some  heavy 
pieces,  such  as  100-pound  Parrotts,  and  a  100- 
pound  8awyer  gun  captured  by  the  Confeder- 
ates some  time  previous.    The  contest  between 


the  battery  and  the  gunboats,  in  the  morning, 
was  unimportant,  and  the  latter  proceeded  to 
remove  the  obstructions  in  the  channel. 

On  the  reception  of  the  report  of  Gen.  Bum- 
side  at  Washington  the  following  order  was 
issued  by  President  Lincoln : 

WABHXHGTOir,  Fi&b.  i& 
The  President.  CommaDder-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  returns  tnanks  to  Brisadier-Geoeral  Bumaide 
and  Flag  Officer  GtoldsborousD,  and  to  General  Grant 
and  Flaff  Officer  Foote,  and  tne  land  and  nayal  forces 
under  tneir  reapectiye  commands,  for  their  gallant 
achievements  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  at  Roan- 
oke Island.  While  it  will  be  no  ordinary  pleasure  for 
him  to  acknowledji^e  and  reward  in  a  becoming  manner 
the  ralor  of  the  livins,  he  also  recognizes  his  duty  to 
pay  fitting  honor  to  uie  memory  of  the  gallant  dead. 
The  charge  at  Roanoke  Island,  like  the  bayonet  charge 
at  Mill  Springs,  proves  that  the  close  grapple  and  sharp 
steel  of  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  must  always  put  the 
rebels  and  traitors  to  flieht  The  late  achievements  of 
the  navy  show  that  the  lag  of  the  Uniooi  once  borne  in 
proud  glory  around  the  world  by  naval  heroes,  will 
soon  again  float  over  every  rebel  city  and  stronghold, 
and  that  it  shall  forever  be  honorea  and  respected  as 
the  emblem  of  Liberty  and  Union  in  every  land  and 
upon  every  sea. 
By  order  of  the  President. 

(Signed)  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
GIDEON  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Nayy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  after  the 
surrender,  Commodore  Rowan,  by  order  of 
Oom.  Goldsborongh,  with  fourteen  steamers, 
proceeded  toward  Elizabeth  city.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Pasquotank  county,  North  Oarolina, 
situated  on  the  Pasquotank  river,  about  twenty 
miles  firom  its  mouth  and  thirty  miles  from 
Roanoke  Island.  That  night  the  fleet  anchor- 
ed about  eighteen  miles  from  the  city. 
Next  morning,  the  10th,  on  approaching  the 
town,  seven  Confederate  gunboats  and  one 
schooner  were  discovered,  and  after  a  hrief 
contest  they  retired  nnder  the  guns  of  a  small 
fort,  were  set  on  fire,  and  abandoned.  This 
fort  on  Cobb^s  Point,  mounting  four  guns,  was 
also  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  the  town 
was  deserted  by  the  Confederate  forces,  after 
having  set  on  fire  some  of  the  houses,  which 
were  burned.  All  the  Confederate  gunboats 
were  destroyed  excepting  one.  Two  were 
killed  and  about  twelve  wounded  on  the  Union 
gunboats.  The  loss  on  the  other  side  is  not 
known.  Commander  Rowan  immediately  sent 
the  gunboats  Louisiana,  Underwriter,  Commo- 
dore Perry,  and  Lockwood,  under  Lieut.  A. 
Maury,  to  Edenton,  on  the  west  end  of  Albe- 
marle Sound.  It  is  the  capital  of  Chowan  coun- 
ty and  is  at  the  head  of  Edenton  bay,  which 
opens  into  Albemarle  Sound  a  little  below  the 
mouth  of  Chowan  river.  On  the  12th  the 
town  was  taken  possession  of  by  lieut.  Manry. 
Part  of  a  light  artillery  regiment,  from  one  to 
three  hundred  in  number,  withdrew  without 
firing  a  gun.  No  fortifications  existed,  nor  was 
any  opposition  made.  Eight  cannon  and  one 
schooner  on  the  stocks  were  destroyed.  Two 
schooners  with  four  thousand  bushels  of  corn 
were  captured  on  the  sound,  and  six  bales  of 
cotton  taken  from  the  custom  house  wharf. 
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On  the  next  daj,  the  14th,  Lient.  Jeffera  was 
ient  by  Lieat.  Hiarj  with  the  gunboats  Under- 
vriter,  Lockwood,  Shawshene,  and  Whitehead, 
towli^  a  couple  of  schooners  to  the  month  of 
the  Oheaapeake  and  Albemarle  canal.     The 
enemy  vere  found  engaged  in  placing  obstruo- 
tftjQDS  in  the  month  of  the  canal.    These  works 
v»e  completed  by  sinking  the  two  schooners 
and  burning  aU  that  remained  above  water. 
This  small  expedition  then  returned  to  the 
mouth  of  North  Biver.    This  was  two  days  be- 
fore the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson.    On  the 
i8th  of  February  the  joint  commanders  of  the 
Union  forces  in  North  Carolina  issued  the  fol- 
lowiMig  proclamation,  dedaxing  to  the  people  of 
that  8teia»  the  object  of  their  mission : 

BOAVOKB  ItLAiro,  NOSTH  ClBOLXVA,  ) 

r9ti€j^epie4^Mrtk  CaroUna: 

The  miwiioii  of  cna  joint  expedition  is  not  to  inyade 
sBjr  of  your  rights,  bnt  to  assert  the  authorit];r  of  the 
United  States^  and  to  fdoae  with  you  the  desolating  war 
broa^t  apoD  your  State  by  oomparatiyely  a  few  bad 
jnett  in  yoar  midst. 

laflneneed  infinildy  more  by  the  worst  passions  of 
faanMn  naiare  than  by  any  show  of  eleyated  reason, 
tber  are  still  urging  yon  astray  to  gratify  their  unholy 
purposea. 

Tnew  impose  vppn  your  credulity  by  telling  you  of 
wicked  and  even  diabolical  intentions  on  our  part ;  of 
oar  desire  to  destroy  your  freedom,  demolish  your 
propertT,  HbcrateyoiiruaTes,  injure  your  women,  and 
scscn  like  eDormitaes — all  of  which,  we  assure  you,  is 
fiot  cmly  rMficolous,  bnt  utterly  and  wilfully  false. 

We  ate  Christians  aa  well  as  yourselves,  and  we  pro- 
fess to  know  foil  well,  and  to  feel  profoundly,  the  sacred 
objupskioos  of  the  character. 

So  apprehenaions  need  be  entertained  that  the  de- 
mands or  bnmanity  or  justice  will  be  disregarded.  We 
Shan  inflict  no  injuir,  unless  forced  to  cfo  so  by  your 
own  acta,  and  npoo  tnis  you  may  confidently  re(y. 

Those  sDcn  an  ^roor  worst  enemies.  They,  in  truth, 
hare  drawn  yon  into  your  present  condition,  and  are 
tbe  real  disturbers  of  your  peace  and  the  happiness  of 
yoor  firesideSL 

We  invite  yon,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Constitution,  and 
in  tlhi  of  yirtnoos  loyalty  and  dyilization,  to  separate 
yoandrea  at  onee  from  uese  mslign  influences,  to  re- 
tom  to  yoor  sllegiance,  and  not  compel  us  to  resort 
farther  to  the  fbree  under  our  controL 

The  GoTemment  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  be 
reeognised;  and  we  repeat,  in  no  manner  or  way  does 
it  dnire  to  interfere  with  your  laws  constitutionally 
catahliriied,  your  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever, 
year  propCTtT  of  any  sort,  or  your  usages  in  any  re- 
ject, n  M.  GOLDSBOROUOH,  Flag  Officer, 


ling  North  Carolina  Blockading  Squadron. 
A.  E.  BURNSIDE,  Brieadier-General, 
Commanding  Department  of  North  Carolina. 

It  mxf  be  thonght  that  this  part  of  North 
Carolina  was  in  a  very  defenceless  condition. 
In  many  respects  this  was  not  so.  It  cost  the 
United  States  two  military  and  naval  expe- 
ditions before  it  was  reached.  The  first  expe- 
dition, nnder  the  command  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Buder  and  Commpdore  S.  H.  Stringham,  con- 
sisted of  the  eteam  frigates  Minnesota  and  Wa- 
bash, md  armed  steamers  Montioello,  Pawnee, 
and  Harriet  Lane,  and  the  steam  transports 
Adelaide  and  George  Peabody,  and  the  tag 
Fanny.  The  steam  frigate  Susquehanna  also 
joined  tbe  expedition.  The  military  force  con- 
Oflted  oi  6S0  men.    These  forces  oaptnred  the 


forts  at  the  entrance  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  and 
made  no  further  advance.  The  result  of  the 
expedition  was  the  acquisition  of  the  forts  cap- 
tured, the  control  of  the  island  in  which  they 
were  located,  and  the  closing  of  the  inlet  against 
the  passage  of  vessels  running  the  blockade. 
The  expedition  under  Gen.  Burnside  entered 
the  inlet  and  captured  the  fortifications  on 
Roanoke  Island  and  destroyed  the  Confederate 
navy,  when  the  country  lay  at  its  mercy.  Small 
fortifications  and  some  military  force  was  found, 
however,  at  every  town  of  any  importance.  No 
civil,  oommeroifd,  or  political  changes  were 
made  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  inhabitants 
regarded  themselves  as  restored  to  the  Union. 
Those  in  whose  hands  was  held  the  local  civil 
and  political  power,  retired  to  safe  quarters  upon 
the  approach  of  the  Federal  force.  They  ac- 
knowledged another  allegiance  due  to  a  power 
which  they  believed  or  hoped  would  yet  be  able 
to  expel  the  Union  troops.  So  long  as  tliat 
power  retained  its  strength  they  either  feared 
or  declined  to  acknowledge  allegiance  else- 
where. That  invariable  follower  of  the  inva- 
sion of  hostile  armies,  the  provost  marshal,  or 
military  governor,  attended  the  footsteps  of 
the  Burnside  expedition  as  he  has  almost  every 
other  which  has  entered  within  the  limits  of  the 
Confederate  States  during  this  year. 

On  the  19th  of  February  a  reconnoitring  ex- 
pedition left  Edenton  for  Winton,  the  capital 
of  Hereford  county,  situated  near  the  heaa  of 
navigation  on  the  Chowan  river,  about  tflj 
miles  above  its  mouth.  It  consisted  of  the  flo- 
tilla under  the  command  of  Commander  Bowan 
and  a  company  of  Col.  Hawkins'  N.  Y.  regi- 
ment. This  force  had  been  informed  at  Eliza- 
beth City,  that  ^y%  hundred  Union  men  at 
Winton  had  raised  "  the  Stars  and  Stripes  "  and 
desired  protection.  Upon  arriving  opposite  the 
landing  of  the  town,  which  was  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear,  a  perfect  shower  of  balls  and  buck- 
shot were  fired  upon  the  advancing  vessel.  The 
river  here  is. about  a  hundred  yards  wide  and 
the  banks  high.  The  boats  ascended  and 
brought  their  guns  to  bear  and  fired  several 
shells,  and  retired  about  eight  miles  down  the 
river  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  they 
returned  and  shelled  the  village.  The  military 
were  landed  and  found  it  deserted,  when  the 
buildings  were  set  on  fire  and  burned. 

The  movements  of  the  Federal  forces  caused 
efiTorts  to  be  made  by  the  State  authorities  to 
resist  them.  On  the  22d  Governor  Clark  issued 
the  following  proclamation: 

NoBTH-CABOLnnAKS  I  Our  country  needs  vonr  aid 
for  ita  protection  and  defence  against  an  invaaing  foe. 
The  President  of  the  Confederate  States  baa  made  a 
requisition  upon  our  State  to  complete  her  quota  of 
troops  in  the  field.  Our  own  borders  are  invaded  by 
the  enemy  in  force,  now  threatening  an  advance  to 
deprive  us  of  liberty,  property,  and  all  that  we  hold 
dear,  as  a  self-eoveming  and  ft^e  people.  We  must 
resist  him  at  all  hazards  and  by  ever^r  means  in  our 
power.  He  wases  a  war  for  our  snbjugation--a  war 
forced  upon  us  m  wrong  and  prosecuted  without  right, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeful  wickedness  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  warfare  among  civilized  nations. 
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Ab  jou  Talue  roar  rights  of  sdf-ffoyernmeDt  and  all 
the  bfessinga  or  fVeedom— the  hallowed  endearmenta 
of  home  and  fireside,  of  family  and  kindred— I  call 
upon  joa  to  rally  to  their  defence,  and  to  auatain  the 
noble  and  sacred  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
North  Carolina  has  always  proved  true,  constant  and 
brare,  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  of  danger.  Never  let  it 
be  said,  that  in  the  future  she  has  failed  to  maintain 
her  high  renown.  If  we  are  threatened  now  more 
than  heretofore,  and  upon  our  own  soil,  let  our  exer- 
tions be  equal  to  eveiy  demand  on  our  patriotism, 
honor,  and  glory.  No  temporary  reverses  dampened 
the  ardor  oi  your  ancestors,  even  though  the  enemy 
marched  in  columns  through  the  State.  The  fires  of 
liberty  still  burned  brightly  in  their  breasts. 

They  were  moved  to  new  energy  and  resisted  by 
gallant  deeds,  with  abiding  hope  and  unflinching 
conrase  and  perseverance,  braveljr  contending  with 
enemies  at  home  as  well  as  the  foreign  foe,  until,  after 
a  struggle  of  seven  Ions  years,  our  independence  was 
achieved  and  acknowledged.  Let  us  imitate  their 
glorious  example.  The  enemy  is  redoubling  his  efforts 
and  straining  every  nerve  to  overrun  our  country  and 
subjugate  us  to  his  domination— his  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion. Already  it  is  proposed  in  their  Congress  to 
establish  a  territorial  government  in  a  portion  of  our 
State.  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  our  zeal  and  animate 
hv  example.  I  call  upon  the  brave  and  patriotic  men 
or  our  State  to  volunteer,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea. 

Yon  are  wanted  both  to  fill  up  our  quota  in  the  con- 
federate army  and  for  the  special  defence  of  the  Slate. 
I  rely,  with  entire  confidence,  on  a  prompt  and  cheer- 
ful response  to  this  call  upon  your  patriotism  and 
Talor.  Tender  yourselves  in  companies  and  squads, 
ander  officers  of  your  own  selection.  You  will  be  at 
once  accepted  and  orffanized  into  regnments  under  the 
laws  that  are  or  may  he  made,  and  wnich  it  is  my  duty 
to  execute.  The  Adjutant-General  will  issue  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  this  purpose. 

Fellow  citizens !  Your  first  allegiance  is  due  to  North 
Carolina.  Rally  to  her  banners.  Let  every  man  do 
his  duty  and  our  country  will  be  safe. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State,  at 
Baleigh,  this  twenty-second  day  of  February,  1862. 
[Seal]  BENRY  T.  CLARK. 

Preparations  were  now  made  by  Gen.  Barn- 
side  for  an  attack  upon  Newborn.  This  city  is 
sitoated  at  the  conflaence  of  the  Nease  and 
Trent  rivers,  about  fifty  miles  from  Pamlico 
Sound  near  its  southern  extremity.  It  is  second 
in  commercial  importance  in  the  State,  and  is 
oonnected  by  railroad  with  Raleigh  the  capital. 
On  the  11th  of  March  the  troops  intended  for 
the  expedition  were  embarked  and  ordered  with 
the  naval  force  to  rendezvous  at  Hatteras  Inlet. 
The  latter  force  was  under  Commander  Rowan, 
Com.  Goldsborough  having  been  ordered  to 
Hampton  Roads.  These  forces  having  com- 
bined left  Hatteras  the  next  morning  and  ar- 
rived about  sunset  at  Slocum's  Greek,  eighteen 
miles  below  Newborn,  and  the  place  selected 
for  disembarking  the  troops.  The  landing  was 
effected  the  next  morning  with  great  enthusiasm 
under  cover  of  the  gunboats,  and  after  a  toil- 
some march  of  twelve  miles  through  the  mud, 
the  head  of  the  column  reached,  that  evening, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Confederate 
stronghold.  The  remainder  came  up  during  the 
night  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  chiefly  boat 
howitzers.  The  gunboats  shelled  the  road  in 
advance  of  the  march  of  the  troops,  and  cover- 
ed their  encampment  at  night.  Early  the  next 
Xnoming  Gen.  Foster^s  brigade  was  ordered  by 


Gen.  Bnrnside  to  proceed  np  the  nudn  country 
road  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  Gen.  Reno  up 
the  railroad  to  attack  the  enemy's  right,  and 
Gen.  Parke  to  follow  Gen.  Foster  and  attack 
the  enemy  in  front,  with  instructions  to  sup- 
port either  or  both  brigades.  The  engagement 
which  ensued  contiuued  for  four  hours,  and 
resulted  in  carrying  a  continuous  line  of  Con- 
federate field  work,  over  a  mile  in  length,  pro- 
tected on  the  river  flank  by  a  battery  of  Uiir- 
teen  heavy  guns  and  on  the  opposite  flank  by 
a  line  of  redoubts  over  half  a  mile  in  length 
for  riflemen  and  field  pieces  in  the  midst  of 
swamps  and  dense  forests.  This  line  was  de- 
fended by  eight  Confederate  regiments  of 
infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  three  bat- 
teries of  field-artillery,  each  of  six  guns. 

The  position  was  finally  carried  by  a  brave 
charge,  which  enabled  the  Federal  force  to  gain 
the  rear  of  qU  the  batteries  between  that  point 
and  Newborn.  This  was  done  by  a  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  entire  force  up  the  main  road  and 
railroad,  while  the  gunboats  proceeded  up  the 
river  throwing  their  shot  into  the  forts  and  in 
front  of  the  advancing  forces.  The  enemy  in 
retreating  destroyed  the  country  road  bridge 
and  the  draw  of  the  railroad  bridge  over  the 
river  Trent,  thus  preventing  pursuit,  and  es- 
caped by  the  railroad.  Meantime  the  gunboats 
arrived  at  the  wharves  and  commanded  the 
city,  but  it  was  not  occupied  by  the  troops  until 
Gen.  Foster's  brigade  was  brought  up  by  the 
vessels.  Thus  eight  batteries  containing  forty- 
six  heavy  guns,  three  batteries  of  light  artillery 
containing  six  guns  each,  two  steamboats,  a 
number  of  sailing  vessels,  wagons,  horses,  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  commissary  and 
quartermasters'  stores,  forage,  and  two  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  captured.  The  Union 
loss  was  ninety-one  killed  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  wounded.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  severe,  but  not  so  great,  as  they  were  ef- 
fectually covered  by  their  works.  They  retired 
to  Tuscarora  about  ten  miles  from  Newbem. 
Gen.  Gatlin  being  indisposed,  they  were  com- 
manded by  Gen.  O.  B.  Branch. 

On  the  next  day  Gren.  Bumside  issued  the 
foUowing  address  to  his  force : 

HlAD^UAXTBBa,  DbPT.  OP  NOETO  Gaeolxka,  I 
NawBEEN,  March  Ifi.  ) 

General  Order^  No,  17. 

The  Oeneral  Commanding  congratulates  his  trooos 
on  their  brilliant  and  hard  won  victory  of  the  14tD. 
Their  courage,  their  patience,  their  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue, exposure  and  toil,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

After  a  tedious  march,  drawing  their  howitzers  by 
hand  through  swamps  and  thickets,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  in  a  drenching  rain,  they  met  the  enemy  in  his 
chosen  position,  found  him  protected  by  strong  earth- 
works, mounting  many  and  neavy  guns,  and  in  an  open 
field  themselves — they  conquered.  With  such  soldiers, 
advance  is  victory.  * 

The  General  Commanding  directs  with  peculiar 
pride,  that,  aa  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  valor  in  this 
second  victoij  of  the  expedition,  each  regiment  en- 
gaged shall  inscribe  on  its  banner  the  memorable 
name  "  Newbern." 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General 

A.  E.  BUBNSIDE. 

Liwis  BicHMOHD,  Adjatant^^eraL 
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On  the  20th  Gen.  Parke's  brigade  commenced 
to  march  from  Newbem  for  Beaufort,  and 
on  the  28d  entered  Moorhead  citj,  thirty-six 
miles  from  Newbem,  and  found  it  CTacuated. 
It  is  a  short  distance  from  Beaufort  and  con- 
nected by  a  steam  ferry.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
then  sent  over  to  Fort  Maoon,  and  a  surrender 
demanded.  This  was  refused,  and  vigorous 
measures  were  at  once  commenced  to  reduce 
it  by  a  siege.  Beaufort  is  the  capital  of  Car- 
teret county,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Newport 
river,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
harbor  is  the  best  in  the  State,  audits  entrance 
is  defended  by  Fort  Macon. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  20th,  a  naval  column  con- 
sisting of  the  gunboats  Louisiana,  Delaware, 
and  Com.  Perry,  with  the  transport  Admiral, 
having  on  board  eight  companies  of  the  24th 
Massachusetts  regiment,  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tar 
river  about  forty  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound. 
On  the  26th,  the  force  arrived  before  the  town, 
and  were  received  by  the  authorities  without 
opposition.  Below  the  town  obstructions  had 
been  placed  in  the  river,  and  abandoned  for- 
tifications were  found  on  each  shore  adjaceht 
The  commander,  A.  Maury,  thus  reported  to 
his  superior  ofScer :  "  I  found  on  further  con- 
sultation with  the  authorities,  on  whom  I  made 
my  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  Hatteras 
Dght  property,  that  underlying  an  apparent  ac- 
quiescence of  the  people  of  the  town  and 
neighborhood,  in  permitting  the  building  of 
gunboats,  and  the  construction  of  batteries  to 
repel  the  approach  of  the  Federal  forces,  was 
a  aeep-rootea  afiection  for  the  old  Union,  and 
not  a  little  animosity  for  its  enemies ;  the  lat- 
ter element  not  being  diminished  by  the  im- 
portation of  troops  from  a  distant  State.  The 
result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was,  as  could  be 
anticipated,  the  abandonment  of  its  defences 
by  the  troops,  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
what  remained  of  Confederate  property  by  the 
people.  The  launched  gunboat  had  been  tow- 
ed several  miles  up  the  river,  loaded  with  tur- 
pentine, and  fired  on  the  night  of  our  arrived. 
A  few  hundred  bushels  of  meal  and  corn  left 
in  the  commissary  store,  were  distributed  to 
tiie  poor  by  my  orders.  All  the  Hatteras 
Light  property  in  the  town  was  secured.  The 
woods  and  swamps  were  represented  as  beinff 
alive  with  refugees  from  the  draft.  Many  or 
tliem,  encouraged  by  our  presence,  came  in. 
They  were  bitter  and  deep  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  secession  heresy,  and  promised  a  regi- 
ment if  called  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the 
flag.^^    This  force  returned  to  Newbern. 

The  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Ma- 
eon,  however,  was  not  idle.  A  detachment 
from  Gen.  Parkers  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
4th  Rhode  Island  and  8th  Connecticut,  on  the 
night  of  the  25th,  crossed  over  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Beaufort  without  opposition.  In  the 
day  time  this  passage  would  have  been  resisted 
by  the  fort  N^o  military  force  was  found  in 
the  town.    Preparationa  were  now  made  se> 


riously  to  invest  the  fort  All  oonimunioetio& 
by  land  or  water  was  cut  off,  and  guns  were 
put  into  position  to  reduce  it  The  garrison 
consisted  of  nearly  five  hundred  men  under 
command  of  Col.  White.  The  regular  siege 
operations  commenced  on  the  11th  of  Apnl, 
when  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made  by 
Gen.  Parke.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  station- 
ed on  Bogue  Beach,  two  miles  from  the  fort, 
were  driven  in  and  a  good  situation  for  the 
siege  guns  was  found.  Everything  being  in 
readiness,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April, 
fire  was  opened  upon  the  fort  from  a  breach- 
ing battery  eleven  hundred  feet  distant,  and 
fianking  mortars  planted  at  a  distance  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  yards,  and  behind  sand  banks 
which  prevented  the  garrison  from  seeing 
them  before  the  fire  was  opened.  At  the  same 
time  the  blockading  gunboats  Daylight,  Com- 
mander Lockwood;  State  of  Georgia,  Com- 
mander Armstrong;  Chippewa,  Lieut.  Pay- 
son  and  bark  Gemsbok,  Lieut.  Caverdy ;  ap- 
proached the  fort  and  began  to  fire.  The 
three  steamers  assisted  the  bark,  and  kept 
under  way,  steaming  round  in  a  circle  and  de- 
livering their  fire  as  they  came  within  range, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant  from  the  fort 
After  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  sea  became 
so  rough  and  their  fire  consequently  so  in- 
accurate, that  the  fleet  retired.  The  action 
however  continued  between  the  batteries  and 
the  fort  until  toward  evening,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  surrendered  with  the  honors  of  war. 
All  the  guns  on  the  side  of  the  fort  opposite 
that  attacked,  were  dismounted,  and  also  all 
but  three  of  those  bearing  upon  the  Federal 
force,  when  it  became  untenable.  The  firing 
of  the  fleet  did  no  injury  to  the  fort.  The 
Daylight  was  struck  by  an  8-inch  solid  shot 
which  entered  her  quarter.  Seven  of  the  gar- 
rison were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  One 
was  reported  killed  on  the  Federal  side. 

While  this  siege  was  pressed  forward.  Gen. 
Bumside,  in  order  to  create  the  impression  at 
Norfolk,  Ya.,  that  he  was  approaching  with 
his  whole  force,  sent  Gen.  Reno  with  the  21  at 
Massachusetts,  51st  Pennsylvania,  a  part  of  the 
9th  and  89th  New  York,  and  6th  New  Hamp- 
shire in  that  direction.  Proceeding  nearly  to 
Elizabeth  City,  he  disembarked  at  a  point  about 
three  miles  below,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
April.  Col.  Hawkins  was  ordered  forward  with 
the  9th  and  89th  New  York  and  the  6th  New 
Hampshire  toward  South  Mills,  to  be  followed 
by  Gen.  Reno  four  hours  after,  upon  getting 
the  remaining  troops  ashore.  Col.  Hawkins 
lost  his  way  and  came  in  behind  Gen.  Reno  on 
the  march,  and  was  ordered  to  follow.  Having 
marched  about  sixteen  miles,  and  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  South  Mills,  a  Confederate 
force  opened  with  artillery  upon  the  advanced 
guard  before  it  was  discovered.  They  were 
found  posted  across  the  road,  with  their  in- 
fantrv  in  ditches,  and  their  artillery  command- 
ing all  the  direct  approaches.  Their  rear  was 
protected  by  a  dense  forest    Gen.  Reno  or- 
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dared  the  8th  Kew  Hampflhire  to  form  io  a 

fine  on  the  left  of  the  road  and  support  the 

four  pieoes  of  ardller^,  while  the  Slst  Penn- 

Bjlvania  and  21st  Massachusetts  filed  to  the 

ngjit  and  passed  oyer  to  the  edge  of  the  wood 

to  turn  the  oiemj^s  flank,  and  the  New  York 

laments  supported  them.    The  effect  of  these 

morements,  and  the  sharp  firing  that  ensued, 

caused  the  enemj  soon  to  retire  in  a  rapid 

manner.    The  force  rested  until  evening,  and 

then  withdrew  to  their  boats.   The  Federal  loss 

was  fourteen  killed  and  ninety-six  wounded, 

and  two  taken  prisoners.    The  Federal  force 

remained  on  the  field  for  seven  hours,  buried 

their  dead,  and  transported  all  the  wounded 

except  fourteen,  so  severely  wounded  that  they 

eonld  not  be  moved,  but  who  were  comfortably 

l»x>Tided  for  and  left  In  charge  of  a  surgeon 

and  chaplain.    '^  In  obedience  to  orders,"  says 

Gen.   Bumaide,  ^Gen.  Reno   then   returned 

to  hia  fleet  and  embarked  his  men."    Ten  or 

fifteen  prisoners  were  taken,  most  of  whom 

b^onged  to  the  8d  Georg^  regiment.     The 

loss  of  the  Confederate  force  was  unknown ; 

tihivty  killed  and  wounded  were  left  on  the 

fi^d.    They  reported  one  regiment  and  three 

pieces  of  artillery  as  the  entire  force  engaged. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  a  naval  expedition  con- 

siating  of  the  gunboats  Lockwood,  Whitehead, 

and  jratnam,  under  Lieut  Flosser,  was  sent 

to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

canaL    This  was  done  by  means  of  sinking  a 

aehoon^  and  filling  the  canal  with  brush, 

Btomps,  rails,  and  earth,  and  trunks  of  trees. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  a  sharp  engagement  oo- 
cojxed  eight  miles  from  Washington  near  Pac- 
tolns,  between  a  Confederate  force  under  Col. 
Singleterry  and  the  24th  Massachusetts  under 
OapL  Potter.  This  latter  officer  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Waahinffton  with  a  small  force,  and 
hearing  of  the  gathering  of  the  enemy,  obtain- 
ed re^oforoements,  and  successfully  attacked 
them.  Seven  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded 
en  the  Federal  side. 

Some  other  military  movements,  to  be  here- 
after stated,  took  place  during  the  succeeding 
montha.  This  portion  of  North  Carolina  was 
held  by  the  Union  forces  throughout  the  year. 
Its  porta  were  closed  to  imports  for  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  its  commerce  ceased  en- 
tirelj.  (See  Nobth  Cabouna.)  The  principal 
part  of  the  forces  under  Gen.  Burnside  were 
•abaeqnently  brought  to  Newx)Ort  News,  where 
they  remained  in  transports  until  the  Army  of 
the  Potomao  returned  to  Alexandria.  They 
then  united  with  it  under  Gren.  Pope. 

This  expedition  in  its  outfit,  vigor  of  action, 
asd  complete  achievements,  showed  that  it  was 
eommanded  by  an  experienced,  judicious,  and 
able  officer.  It  was  necessarily  confined  in 
its  operations  to  the  shores  of  the  country, 
where  it  ooold  act  in  concert  with  the  gunboats. 
Pohtio  expectation  had  looked  forwi^  to  see 
it  penetrate  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
(Mxnpy  the  eastern  line  of  railroad  connecting 
ie  Boaibem  States  with  Richmond.    It  never 


was  strong  enough  to  entertain  such  a  thought. 
Brave  old  North  Caroliua  has  always  had  a 
high  reputation  for  soldiers.  Her  white  pop- 
tlation  is  over  six  hundred  thousand,  and  her 
militia  must  have  been  nearly  one  sixth  of  this 
number.  Gen.  Burnside*s  military  force  was 
about  sixteen  thousand  strong.  His  expedition 
had  not  been  in  the  field  four  months,  when 
the  Government  found  itself  entirely  without 
soldiers  who  could  be  sent  to  reenforce  lum. 

The  achievements  of  the  military  and  naval 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  should  be  described  in  this  connection. 
For  an  account  of  its  outfit,  departure,  and  oc- 
cupation of  Hilton  Head  and  adjacent  islands, 
see  AivNUAL  Ctolopjedia,  1861 — ^ExpBDrnoiTB. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a  double  object  in  this 
expedition.  Gn  the  one  hand  it  was  designed 
to  seize  and  hold  as  large  a  district  of  the  coast 
as  might  be  practicable,  and  on  the  other  pre- 
pare a  base  for  future  operations  against  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  South  Carolina,  and  the 
great  State  of  Georgia.  The  point  designed  for 
its  headquarters,  and  for  the  base  of  future  op- 
erations, was  occupied  at  once.  The  first  labor 
was  to  prepare  Port  Boyal  for  the  purposes  in 
view.  Immense  cargoes  of  commissary  stores, 
ordnance,  and  means  of  transportation  were 
landed  from  the  large  ocean  steamers  which 
accompanied  the  expedition.  Extensive  ware- 
houses were  erected  for  the  preservation  of  the 
stores;  while  for  the  security  of  the  depot 
whence  supplies  were  to  be  drawn  for  aU  por- 
tions of  the  command,  and  to  enable  as  many 
troops  as  possible  to  be  spared  for  distant  oper- 
ations, long  lines  of  defence  had  to  be  construct- 
ed. While  the  works  were  pushed  forward 
reconnoissances  were  made  in  every  direction 
to  ascertain  the  position  and  strength  of  the 
enemy,  to  learn  the  depth  of  water  m  the  nu- 
merous creeks  and  inlets,  and  remove  all  ob- 
structions that  might  have  been  placed  in  im- 
portant channels  of  communication. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  observed 
.to  be  the  design  of  the  enemy  to  shut  up  the 
Federal  troops  in  Port  Royal  Island,  by  placing 
obstructions  in  Coosaw  river  and  Whale  Branch, 
by  constructing  batteries  at  Port  Royal  Ferry, 
at  Seabrook,  and  at  or  near  Boyd  Creek,  and 
by  accumulating  men  in  the  vicinity  so  as  to 
be  able  to  throw  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred 
or  three  thousand  upon  any  of  these  points, 
at  a  short  notice.  It  was  determined  to  arrest 
their  designs  peremptorily,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  serve  a  subsequent  purpose. 
Commander  £.  R.  P.  Bodgers  had  charge  of 
the  naval  force  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of 
the  gunboats  Ottawa,  Lieut.  Stevens,  Pembina, 
Lieut.  Bankhead,  and  four  armed  boats  of  the 
Wabash,  carrying  howitzers,  and  under  the 
command  of  Lieuts.  IJpsher,  Lane,  Irwin,  and 
Master  Eempff,  which  were  to  enter  the  Coo- 
saw by  Beaufort  river ;  and  the  gunboat  Seneca, 
Lieut.  Ammen,  and  tug  boat  Ellen,  Master 
Budd,  which  were  to  move  up  Beaufort  river, 
and  approach  the  batteries  at  Seabrook  and 
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Port  Kojal  Ferrj  by  Whale  Branch.  The  tug 
boat  E.  B.  Hale,  Master  Foster,  was  added  to 
the  expedition  after  it  started.  The  part  assign- 
ed to  the  naval  force  was  to  protect  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops  at  Haywood's  plantation,  the 
first  point  of  debarkation,  to  cover  the  route  of 
the  advancing  colamn,  and  the  second  point  of 
debarkation,  and  to  assail  the  batteries  on  their 
front.  The  military  force  consisted  of  the  47th 
and  48th  New  York  regiments,  Cols.  Frazer  and 
Perry,  the  79th  New  York,  60th  and  100th 
Pennsylvania,  and  8th  Michigan,  with  a  naval 
howitzer  force  of  forty  men,  under  Lieut.  Ir- 
win. After  the  forces,  landed  at  the  two  points, 
had  marched,  driving  all  of  the  enemy  who 
were  seen  before  them,  and  formed  a  junction, 
they  were  divided  into  centre,  right,  and  left 
wings,  and  ordered  forward  to  attack  the  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy.  A  sharp  skirmish  of  half 
an  hour  ensued  upon  their  approach  to  the  bat- 
tery, when  the  enemy  retired,  and  the  works 
were  completely  destroyed.  An  incomplete 
work  at  Seabrook,  two  miles  from  Port  Royal 
Ferry,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  of  the  expedition  was  the  destruction  of 
the  two  batteries,  driving  the  enemy  five  miles 
into  the  rear,  and  rendering  the  Broad  and  Goo- 
aaw  rivers  secure  for  the  gunboats.  The  land 
force  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Stevens.  Eleven 
privates  were  wounded  and  two  of  them  missing. 
Four  of  the  enemy  were  found  dead. 

While  all  the  improvements  were  urged  for- 
ward at  Hilton  Head,  reconnoissances  were  con- 
stantly made.    The  next  movement  of  interest 


took  place  on  the  26th  of  January,  in  oonseqnenos 
of  explorations  which  had  been  previously  made, 
and  which  were  of  such  an  adventurous  nature 
as  to  entitle  to  honor  the  parties  engaged.  The 
city  of  Savannah  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  situated 
on  its  right  or  southern  bank.  The  approach 
to  it  by  water  is  defended  by  Fort  Palaski 
{$ee  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1861— Forts),  a  case- 
mated  work  on  Cockspur  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  Fort  Jackson,  a  barbette  work 
on  the  mainland,  only  four  miles  below  the  city. 
The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  formed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  islands,  and  the  channel  is  also  inter- 
rupted by  large  and  numerous  ones.  The  net- 
work of  creeks  and  bays  which  surround  Hil- 
ton Head  terminates  to  the  southward  in  Gal- 
ibogue  Bound,  which  is  separated  from  Savan- 
nah river  at  its  mouth  by  Turtle  and  Jones 
Islands.  The  waters  that  bound  two  sides  of 
Jones  Island,  which  is  triangular  in  shape,  are 
called  Mud  and  Wright  rivers ;  the  latter  is  the 
more  southern,  and  separates  Jones  from  Turtle 
Island,  which  lies  next  to  Dawfuskie  Island,  the 
western  shore  of  Calibogue  Sound.  The  wjtter 
on  the  third  side  of  Jones  Island  is  the  Savan- 
nah river.  This  island  is  about  five  miles  long, 
and  between  two  and  three  broad.  About  half 
way  between  its  upper  and  lower  angles,  and 
fronting  on  the  Savannah,  is  Venus  Point, 
where  a  Federal  battery  was  subsequently 
placed  to  out  oif  communication  between  Savan- 
nah and  Fort  Palaski. 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  topographical 
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engineers,  becoming  convinced,  from  informa- 
tion obtained  of  negro  pilots  and  others,  that 
an  interior  passage  existed,  connecting  Oali- 
bogue  Souna  with  the  Savannah  river,  and 
which,  if  passable  by  gunboats,  might  lead  to 
cutting  off  Fort  Pulasid  from  communication 
with  Savannah,  was  despatched  by  Gen.  Sher- 
man on  a  reconnoissance.  Taking  with  him  two 
row  boats,  and  about  seventy  men  of  the  Rhode 
Island  regiment,  he  left  Calibogue  Sound  with 
his  negro  crew  and  pilots,  and  ventured  by  night 
through  the  intricate  passages.    At  this  time 


the  Union  troops  had  not  advanced  beyond 
Dawfuskie  Island,  and  on  some  of  these  rivers 
Confederate  pickets  were  still  stationed.  The 
oars  of  the  reconnoitring  party,  however,  were 
mnfSed,  and  they  passed  by  the  pickets  with- 
out discovery.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness 
they  penetrated  several  miles  up  one  of  these 
streams,  leaving  the  pickets  in  their  rear.  If 
discovered,  retreat  or  escape  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them,  as  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity of  returning  except  on  the  same  route  by 
which  they  came.    The  river  which  they  thus 
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nplored  led  into  no  otiber  disiinel,  but  wasted 
away  in  a  maniL    Thej  got  back  into  another 
itream.    Finallj  the  creeks  became  so  shallow 
aa  to  be  nnnayigable  for  any  but  the  smallest 
cnft    At  one  point  an  ftrtifioial  channel  had 
been  eonstracted  about  two  hnndred  yards  long, 
called  WalFs  Cut.    This  led  to  the  rear  of  Jones 
Island,  and  into  both  the  Mud  and  Wright  rivers, 
both  of  which,  as  stated  above,  empty  into  the 
Savannah,  the  former  about  six  mUes,  and  the 
latter  about  two  miles  above  Fort  Pulaski. 
This  cut  had,  however,  been  obstructed  by 
three  rows  of  piles  driven  across  its  enture 
width,  and  by  a  large  brig  sunk  in  the  same  di- 
rection, across  the  channel.    At  high  tide  the 
reconnoitring  party  were  able  to  get  over  the 
pSes  and  pass  the  brig.    The  reeds  on  both 
banks  were  very  high,  and  the  cut  altogether 
Bi  viable  from  Savannah,  while  the  marshy  na- 
ture of  the  region  prevented  any  approach  by 
kncL    There  was  danger  of  meeting  pickets  or 
stray  parties  of  sportsmen,  shooting  wild  ducks 
abounding  in  those  waters.    The  party  remain- 
ed concealed  by  the  reeds  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  pursued  tb eir  explorations.  They  found 
the  channel  of  Mud  river  impassable  for  large 
veosels  by  reason  of  its  shallow  water,  but  got 
eaaOy  through  the  Wright  river,  and  rounding 
the  point  of  Jones  Island,  entered  the  Savannah. 
There  they  remained  nearly  all  night,  moving 
a:  times  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pulaski,  near 
enough  to  hear  the  challenge  of  the  lonely  sen- 
tinels, or  the  conversation  of  the  gunners  on 
the  parapets  before  tattoo.    They  found  the 
depdi  and  bearings  of  the  channel  in  all  direc- 
tions; went  up  the  river  beyond  Venus  Point, 
and  even  passed  the  entrance  of  Mud  river,  and 
then  returned  into  the  Wright,  establishing  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  gunboats  of  ten  feet 
draoght  could  pass  by  that  route  into  the  Savan- 
nah, without  incurring  any  material  risk  from 
the  guns  of  Pulaski,  which  were  at  the  nearest 
point  a  mile  and  three-fourths  distant 

Upon  this  report  Gen.  Sherman  caused  an- 
other and  fuller  reeonnoissance  to  be  made. 
Mjyor  Beard  of  the  48th  New  York  was  sent 
to  remove  the  obstructions  in  WalPs  Cut.    A 
party  of  volunteer  engineers  and  a  company 
of  the  7th  Connecticut  accompanied  him;  and 
while  some  kept  a  careful  watch,  others  were 
engaged  at  the  obstructions.    They  were  re- 
moved in  three  weeks  of  unremitting  night 
li^r.    AH  the  piles  were  sawn  off  a  foot  be- 
low the  bottom  of  the  cut,  and  the  brig  turned 
kngihwise,  leaving  a  passage  wide  enough  for 
the   gunboats.     All   this   was    accomplished 
without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy, 
whose   pickets    had   been    withdrawn.     All 
fltraggiers,  white  or  black,  who  approached 
were  seized ;  of  these,  four  or  five  whites  seem- 
ed to  have  been  hunting,  for  they  were  in 
boats  loaded  with  game;  others  were  slaves 
vhohad  escaped  from  Savannah.    All  were 
astonished  to  see  their  captors   there.     No 
flooats  were  ever  detected,  and  no  boats  passed 
00  the  fiarannali  river  except  the  steamers 


plying  to  Fort  Pulaski  ftom  Savannah.  On 
some  nights  the  rain  fell  furiously,  but  the 
work  proceeded.  After  the  obstructions  had 
been  removed,  a  violent  storm  that  lasted  for 
several  days  rendered  any  further  operations 
impracticable ;  still  the  pickets  kept  up  their 
watch  on  the  dismal  and  muddy  marsh,  and 
every  straggler  or  spy  was  seized. 
*  A  naval  reeonnoissance  was  now  made  by 
Capt.  John  Rodgei^  and  Lieut.  Barnes,  in  com- 

ny  with  Lieut.  Wilson.  like  all  the  others 
as  made  in  the  night.  The  party  were  able 
to  pass  through  the  cnt,  take  soundings  in  the 
Wright  river,  enter  the  Savannah,  and  ascer- 
tain all  that  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  the  passage  of  gunboats.  Capt. 
Kodgers  reported  favorably,  and  was  willing 
to  command  the  movement.  It  was  determined 
therefore  that  a  reeonnoissance  in  force  should 
be  made,  and  preparations  were  commenced  for 
that  purpose. 

It  had  always  been  known  that  a  passage 
existed  on  the  right  side  of  the  Savannah,  lead- 
ing from  Warsaw  Sound  through  the  Wilming^ 
ton  river  until  it  narrows  into  St.  Augustine 
Creek,  and  finally  empties  into  the  Savannah 
just  below  Fort  Jackson.  This  passage  was  de- 
fended by  a  battery.  Information  was  how- 
ever obtained  from  negroes  of  another  passage 
leading  up  also  from  W  arsaw,  but  much  nearer 
to  the  Savannah  and  entering  it  lower  down 
than  St.  Augustine  Creek.  This  second  pas- 
sage is  called  Wilmington  Narrows.  Several 
reconnoissances  were  made  along  its  course  and 
the  result  was  a  determination  by  Gen.  Sher- 
man and  Com.  Dupont  to  send  a  force  up 
Wilmington  Narrows,  at  the  same  time  that 
operations  should  begin  in  the  vicinity  of  WalPs 
Cut.  Accordingly  on  the  26th  of  January, 
Gen.  Wright  with  the  4th  New  Hampshire, 
Col.  Whipple,  6th  Connecticut,  Col.  Chatfield, 
and  97th  Pennsylvania,  Col.  Guess,  on  the 
transports  Cosmopolitan,  Boston,  and  Delaware 
were  convoyed  by  the  gunboats  Ottawa,  Seneca, 
and  others  under  Capt.  C.  H.  Davis  to  Warsaw 
Sound.  The  force  then  proceeded  up  the 
Wilmington  Narrows  for  some  miles  and  in 
the  rear  of  Fort  Pulaski  until  it  arrived  at  a 
place  where  piles  had  been  placed  to  obstruct 
its  further  progress.  The  gunboats  remained 
at  this  spot  a  short  distance  from  the  Savannah 
during  the  night,  while  reconnoissances  were 
made  on  land  and  water.  In  the  morning 
Capt.  John  Rodgers  with  three  gunboats  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Savannah 
in  WalPs  Cut.  Two  of  these  vessels  passed 
into  Wright  river.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  Com.  Tatnall  and  the  five  Confed- 
erate steam  gunboats  attempted  to  pass  down 
the  river  with  scows  in  tow,  when  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  by  the  gunboats  on  each 
side.  The  country  on  each  side  is  so  flat  that 
but  little  obstruction  to  the  sight  intervened. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  Com.  Tatnall  and  one 
of  his  vessels  were  driven  back ;  the  other 
three  escaped  injury   apparently   and   made 
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_  their  passage  down  to  Fort  Pnlaski. 

hay  returned  at  low  water  and  escaped  nnin- 
jored.  The  objects  of  the  reconnoissance  be* 
ing  now  attained  the  forces  returned  to  Hilton 
Head.  The  ganboats  in  Wright  river  did  not 
go  down  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  Savannah, 
as  thej  woald  be  in  reach  of  the  gnns  of  Fort 
Pnlaski,  and  Capt.  Bodgers  feared  that  they 
might  get  agronnd.  This  withdrawal  of  the 
boats  from  WalPs  Gnt  was  regarded  by  the 
Confederate  commander  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  purpose  to  enter  the  Savannah  by  that 
route.  Confidence  was  thus  restored  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  and  the 
wisest  hoped  that  the  fort,  which  was  the  key 
of  the  city,  might  be  enabled  to  detain  their 
enemy  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The 
greatest  consternation  therefore  prevailed  in 
Savannah  when  the  fort  was  ultimately  cap- 
tured* 

Qea,  Sherman  now  oonmienced  a  series  of 
measures  by  which  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  fort.  This  consisted 
in  the  planting  of  batteries  on  the  river.  The 
most  important  one  was  at  Venus  Point  on  the 
river  side  of  Jones  Island.  A  road  was  made 
with  almost  herculean  labor  across  its  marshy 
surfiice  from  Wall's  Cut,  by  the  48th  New  York 
regiment.  Over  this  road  the  cannon  were 
brought  and  placed  in  the  battery.  An  attack 
was  made  on  this  battery  by  the  Confederate 
gunboats  on  the  14th  of  March.  After  an  en- 
gagement of  an  hour  they  were  driven  off. 
Another  battery  was  placed  on  the  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  still  another  was 

E laced  on  floats  at  the  mouth  of  Mud  river, 
ome  weeks  were  passed  before  this  work  was 
done  and  the  communication  entirely  cut  off. 
Preparations  were  next  commenced  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  fort.  This  was  to  be  done  by 
batteries  established  on  Tybee  Island  adjacent  to 
Cockspur  Island,  on  which  the  fort  is  located. 
These  were  not  completed  until  the  9th  of 
AprU,  when  the  following  order  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  fort  was  issued : 

General  Orden—Nb,  IT. 

Hbadquartxbs  UirtTBD  Btateb  FoBon, ) 
Ttbxk  Islavd,  Ga.,  AprU  9, 1862.      f 

The  batteries  established  against  Fort  Pulaski  will 
be  maniied  and  ready  for  service  at  break  of  day  to- 
morrow. 

The  signal  to  besin  the  action  will  be  one  gun  firom 
the  right  mortar  of  Battery  Halleck  ^2,400  yards  from 
the  work),  fired  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Hor> 
ace  Porter,  chief  of  ordnance ;  charge  of  mortar  11 
lbs.,  charge  of  shell  11  lbs.,  elevation  55",  and  length 
of  fuse  2#. 

This  battery  (two  18-inch  mortars)  will  continue 
firing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  minutes  to  each  mortar  al- 
ternately, varying  the  charge  of  mortars  and  length  of 
fuse,  BO  that  uie  shells  will  drop  over  the  arches  of  the 
north  and  northeast  faces  of  the  work,  and  explode 
immediately  after  striking,  but  not  before. 

The  other  batteries  wilfopen  as  follows,  viz : 

Battery^  Stanton  (three  13-inch  mortars,  8,400  yards 
distant),  immediately  after  the  signal,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  minutes  for  each  piece,  altemately  from  the 
right ;  charge  of  mortar  14  lbs.,  charge  of  shell  7  lbs., 


elevation  45*,  and  length  of  fuse  28",  raiyiitt  the 
charge  of  mortar  and  length  of  fuse  as  may  be  in- 
quired. The  shells  should  drop  over  tiie  arches  of  the 
south  face  of  the  work,  and  explode  immediately  after 
striking,  but  not  before. 

Battery  Grant  (three  18-inch  mortars,  8,200  yardi 
distant),  immediately  after  the  ranges  for  Battery 
Stanton  have  been  determined,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
minutes  for  each  piece,  altemately  ttom  the  right; 
charge  of  shell  7  lbs.,  elevation  45  ,  charge  of  mortar 
and  length  of  fuse  to  be  varied  to  suit  ttie  range,  u 
determined  from  Battery  Stanton.  The  sheila  ahould 
drop  over  the  arches  of  the  south  face  of  the  work,  and 
explode  immediately  after  striking,  but  not  before. 

Battery  Lyon  (three  10-inch  columbiads,  8,100  yards 
fh>m  the  work),  with  a  curved  fire,  immediately  after 
the  signal,  allowing  ten  minutes  between  the  d^ 
charges  for  each  piece,  alternating  from  the  right; 
charge  of  guns  17  Ins.,  charge  of  shell  8  lbs.,  eleyatkm 
20%  and  length  of  fuse  20" :  the  chaise  and  length  of 
fuse  to  vary  as  re<iuired.  The  shell  should  pass  over 
the  parapet  and  into  the  work,  taking  the  gorge  and 
north  face  in  reverse,  and  exploding  at  the  moment  of 
striking,  or  immediately  after. 

Battery  Lincoln  (three  8-inch  columbiads,  8,045 
yards  from  the  work),  with  a  curved  fire,  immediately 
after  the  signal,  allowing  six  minutes  between  dis- 
charges for  each  piece,  alternating  from  the  right; 
charge  for  gun  10  lbs.,  charge  of  shell  \k  lbs.,  eleva- 
tion 20*,  and  length  of  fuse  20",  directed  the  same  as 
Battery  Lyon,  upon  the  north  face  and  gpi^  in  re- 
yerse,  varying  the  charge  and  length  of  rase  accord- 

Battery  Bumside  (one  18-inch  mortar,  2,750  yards 
from  the  woric),  firing  every  ten  minutes,  from  the 
range  as  obtained  for  Battery  Sherman ;  charge  of 
sheu  7  lbs.;  elevation  45*;  charge  of  mortar  and 
length  effuse  varying  as  required  from  those  obtained 
for  Battery  Sherman.  The  shells  should  drop  on  the 
arches  of  the  north  and  northeast  faces,  and  explode 
immediately  after  striking,  but  not  before. 

Battery  Sherman  (three  10  inch-mortars,  2,550  yards 
fh)m  the  work),  commencing  immediately  after  the 
ranges  for  Battery  Grant  nave  been  determined, 
and  firing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  minutes  for  each  piece, 
alternating  from  the  right;  charse  of  shell  7  lbs. ;  ele- 
vation 45^;  charge  of  mortar  and  length  of  fuse  to  be 
fixed  to  suit  the  range  as  determined  from  Battery 
Grant.  The  shells  should  drop  over  the  arches  of  the 
north  and  northeast  faces. 

Battery  Scott  (three  10-inch  and  one  8-inch  colum- 
biads, 1,677  yards  from  the  work},  firing  solid  shot  and 
commencing  immediately  after  toe  barbette  fire  of  the 
works  has  ceased.  Charge  of  10-inch  columbiads  20 
lbs.,  devation  4i* ;  charge  of  8-inch  columbiad  10  lbs., 
elevation  5*.  This  battery  should  breach  the  pan- 
coup^  between  the  south  and  southeast  faces,  ancl  the 
embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  southeast  face :  the  ele- 
yation  to  be  varied  accordingly,  the  charge  to  remain 
the  same.  Until  the  elevation  is  accurately  detei^ 
mined  each  sun  should  fire  once  in  ten  minutes ;  after 
that,  every  six  or  eight  minutes. 

Battery  Sigel  (five  80-pounder  Parrotts  and  one  24- 
pounder  James',  1,620  yards  from  the  work),  to  open 
with  4|"  fuse  on  the  barbette  guns  of  the  fort  at  the  . 
second  discharge  from  Battery  Sherman.  Charge  for 
80-pounders,  8f  lbs,:  charge  for  a4-pounder,  5  lbs.; 
elevation,  40*  for  both  calibers. 

As  soon  as  the  barbette  fire  of  the  work  has  been 
silenced,  this  battery  will  be  directed,  with  percussion 
shells,  upon  the  walls,  to  breach  the  pancoup^  between 
the  south  and  southeast  face,  and  the  embrasure  next 
to  it  in  the  southeast  face,  the  elevation  to  be  yaried 
accordingly,  the  charge  to  remain  the  same.  Until 
the  elevation  is  accurately  determined,  each  gun 
should  fire  once  in  six  or  eight  minutes ;  after  tha^ 
every  four  or  five  minutes. 

Battery  McClellan  (two  48  and  two  82.ponnder 
James',  1,620  yards  from  the  work)  opens  fire  imme- 
diately after  Battery  Scott.  Charges  for  42-poQnder, 
8  lbs. ;  charge  for  82-pottnder,  6  lbs. ;  eleyation  of  49- 
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r,4l*,ndtH»!-Bd«r,4*.  Eaeh  piece  should 
h^  once  eroj  fire  or  nx  miontee  after  the  eleTation 
hn  bean  estaUiihed,  diarse  to  remain  the  same. 
This  hattfliy  alioald  breach  tBe  works  in  the  pancoup^ 
btiween  the  aooth  and  sootheast  faces,  and  the  em- 
brasare  Dszi  to  it  in  the  sontheast  face.  The  steel 
■erapcr  tar  the  giooTcs  shoold  housed  after  erery  fifth 
or  Bztii  diadiai^ge. 

Batlerj  Tolten  (fbor  10-ioch  siege  mortars,  1^685 
Tsidi  from  the  work)  opens  fire  immediatdj  after  Bat- 
toy  Sigel,  firing  each  piece  about  once  in  fire  minutes ; 
charge  of  noitar,  31  lbs. ;  charge  of  shell,  8  lbs. :  ele- 
Tation,  45*.  \  snd  length  of  fuse,  18i".  The  charse 
of  mortar  and  length  of  fnse  rarr,  so  as  to  explode  the 
shell  orer  the  noi&ast  and  southeast  faces  of  the  work. 

If  any  battoy  shonki  be  unmasked  outside  the  work 
Battery  Totten  should  direct  its  fire  upon  it,  rarying 
the  dinrge  of  mortars  and  length  of  fuse  accordingly. 

file  Mn  from  each  bttttery  will  cease  at  dark,  except 
faprriaJ  directions  be  giren  to  the  contrary. 

A  signal  officer  at  Battery  Scott,  to  obsenre  the  effects 
of  the  IS-ineh  shells,  will  be  in  communication  with 
ether  signal  officers  stationed  near  Batteries  Stanton, 
GrsBty  ud  Shaman,  in  order  to  determine  the  range 
for  these  batteries  in  snocession. 

By  onier  of  Brig.-Gen.  Q.  A.  6ILM0RE. 

Before  the  bombardment  was  commenced  on 
the  10th,  the  fort  was  snmmoned  to  surrender. 
Hie  following  is  the  correspondence: 

HBAnquAKTBas  Dbpabtmbrt  ov  ths  Sovtb,  1 
Ttbbb  ISLAsn,  QjL,  AprU  10, 1808.        f 

2^  tit  Oommntduig  Q/Uer^  FoH  PuUuM: 

Sot:  I  hereby  demand  ofyou  the  immediate  surren- 
der and  restoration  of  Fort  Pulaski  to  the  authority  and 
poaaejBsion  of  the  United  States. 

This  demand  Is  made  with  a  riew  to  avoidinff,  if  pos- 
sible, the  efbsion  of  blood  which  must  result  from  the 
bombardment  and  attack  now  in  readiness  to  be  opened. 
The  number,  caliber,  and  completeness  of  the  bat- 
I  samMinding  you,  leare  no  doubt  as  to  what  must 
e  of  ransal :  and  as  the  defence,  howerer 
inat  erentuslly  succumb  to  the  assailing 
fixee  at  my  dispoasL  it  is  hoped  you  will  see  fit  to  arert 
the  nsdeas  waate  of  life. 

Thia  eommnnication  will  be  carried  to  jrou  under  a 
flag  of  tmee  by  Lieot  J.  H.  Wilson,  United  States  Ar- 
mj,  who  is  authorised  to  wait  any  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  minmtea  from  delivery  for  your  answer. 

I  have  tiie  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
▼nt^  DATID  HUNTER, 

Ifiyor-Gendrsl  Commanding. 

Gen.  Honter  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  Federal  forces,  and  Gen.  Sherman,  be- 
fore oompleting  the  enterprises  he  had  com- 
menced, was  recalled.  The  Oonfederate  com- 
mander of  the  fort  replied  to  this  demand  as 
follows: 


,  Tor  PmLASKX,  AprU  10, 1868. 
Ma9,'0€tu  Jkmd  BmUdr,  commanding  on  Tybu  Aland  .* 
So. :  I  haTo  to  adoiowledee  receipt  of  your  commu- 
incation  of  this  date,  demanding  the  unconditional  sur- 
xsader  of  Fori  PulsskL 

lo  reply  I  can  only  say  thai  I  am  here  to  defend  the 
fort,  not  to  aorrender  it 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  rety  respectfully,  your  obe- 
fieatserrant,  GuAS.  H.  OLMSTEAD. 

Ciolonel  First  Tolnnteer  regiment  of 
Georgia,  commanding  post 

On  this  reftoaly  and  at  twenty-three  minntes 
of  ei^t  o*eloek  in  the  morning  the  fire  was  open- 
ed. Thi«e  minntes  after  the  fort  replied  from  a 
KMndi  barbette  gnn,  and  soon  after  the  firing 
became  general  on  both  sides.  After  eighteen 
hm  the  fort  was  breached  in  the  sontheast 


angle,  and  at  the  moment  of  surrender,  2  o*dook 
p.  H.  of  the  11th,  preparations  had  been  com- 
menced for  storming.  Forty-seven  guns,  a 
great  supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  powder,  and  large  quantities 
of  commissary  stores,  and  three  hundred  and 
siztj  prisoners  were  taken. 

It  was  expected  at  Savannah  that  an  attack 
would  be  immediately  made  upon  Fort  Jackson^ 
to  be  foUowed  by  its  surrender,  and  that  of  the 
city  also.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  was 
contemplated.  The  Union  commander  was  in 
no  condition  to  underteke  such  an  enterprise, 
and  aotuallj  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  holding  what  hiSl  been  acquired.  Hie 
possession  of  Fort  Pula^  prevented  any  ftir- 
ther  attempts  to  run  the  blockade  into  Sa- 
vannah by  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

While  these  operations  had  been  going  on 
against  Fort  Pulaski,  the  other  portion  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  at  Hilton  Head  had 
not  been  idle.  On  the  28th  of  February  Oom. 
Dupont  sailed  from  Port  Royal  in  the  steam 
frigate  Wabash,  accompanied  by  the  following 
vessels:  Ottawa,  Monican,  Ellen,  Seminole, 
Pawnee,  Pocahontas,  Flag,  Florida,  James 
Adger,  Bienville,  Alabama,  Eey  Stone  State, 
Seneca,  Huron,  Pembina,  Isaac  Smith,  Pen- 
guin, Potomska,  armed  cutter  Henrietta,  armed 
transport  McGlellan,  the  latter  having  on  board 
the  battalion  of  marines  under  the  command 
of  Mi^.  Reynolds,  and  the  transports  Empire 
City,  Marion,  Star  of  the  South,  Belvidere, 
Boston,  and  George^s  Greek,  conveyinga  bri- 
gade under  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Wri^t. 

On  the  2d  of  l£arch  the  expedition  came  to 
anchor  in  St.  Andrew^s  Sound,  and  on  the  next 
morning  a  portion  of  the  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports, under  Commander  Drayton,  proceeded 
down  Cumberland  Sound  toward  Femandina 
on  the  north  extremity  of  Amelia  Island.  Cum- 
berland Sound  is  the  passage  between  Cumber- 
land Island  and  the  mainluid.  'Amelia  Island 
is  next  in  order  below  Cumberland  Island ;  the 
north  point  of  the  former  and  the  south  point 
of  the  latter  being  nearly  opposite.  The  re- 
mainder of  the*  fleet  proceeded  down  outside  to 
the  entrance  between  Cumberland  and  Amelia 
Islands.  The  object  of  sending  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  througli  Cumberland  Sound  was  to  turn 
the  works  on  the  south  end  of  Cumberland 
and  the  north  end  of  Amelia  Islands.  The 
enemy  having  received  information  of  tibe  expe- 
dition, abandoned  their  works  on  its  approach 
and  retired.  Fort  Clinch  on  Amelia  Island  was 
taken  possession  of  and  garrisoned.  The  town 
of  Femandina,  which  was  almost  deserted,  was 
occupied  by  the  Union  force,  and  a  small  steam 
boat  loaded  with  stores  was  overtaken  and 
captured.  The  Confederate  force  stationed  at 
Femandina  consisted  of  the  4th  Florida,  Col. 
Hopkins,  with  a  number  of  companies  of  caval- 
ly  and  light  artillery.  Reconnoitring  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  in  different  directions  with 
successful  results.  New  Femandina  on  Amelia 
Island,  about  a  mile  Had  a  half  from  Old  Fer^ 
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^umdina,  is  the  eastern  termination  of  the  rail- 
road across  the  peninsnla.  The  western  termi- 
nation  is  Cedar  Keys,  a  small  town  located  on 
one  of  agronp  of  small  islands  close'to  the  west 
coast  of  Florida.  "It  was  captured  by  a  Union 
force  on  the  16th  of  January.  On  the  same 
aight  that  Femandina  was  taken  Commander 
L  R.  P.  Rodgers  in  the  Ottawa  ascended  the 
St.  Mary^s  rirer,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  driving  out  a  picket  of  the 
enemj's  cavalry.  This  town  and  Fernandina 
were  uninjured.  Preparations  for  a  most  vig- 
orous defence  were  found  to  have  been  made 
at  both  places,  but  the  State  troops  were 
probably  required  for  the  Confederate  army.* 
The  difficolties  arising  from  the  indirectness  of 
the  channel  and  from  the  shoalness  of  the  bar 
wimld  have  added  to  the  defences  by  keeping 
approaching  vessels  a  long  time  exposed  to  fire 
under  great  disadvantages.  Having  turned  the 
property  over  to  the  military  power  the  expe- 
dition was  ready  for  further  movements. 

A  principal  and  ultimate  object  of  this  entire 
expedition  was,  in  its  first  conception,  to  take 
and  keep  under  control  the  whole  line  of  sea- 
coast,  especially  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Hav- 
ing heard  at  Femandina  that  the  works  at 
Brunswick  in  Georgia  had  been  abandoned. 
Com.  Dupont  on  the  7th  of  March  despatched 
a  f<jrce,  consisUng  of  the  Mohican,  Pocahontas, 
and  Potomska,  under  Commander  Gordon,  to 
hold  the  place.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
pleasantly  situated  on  Turtle  river,  and  has  a 
spacious  harbor.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Brunswick  and  Florida  railroad.  Com- 
mander Gordon  with  his  vessels  crossed  the  bar 
<m  the  8th,  and  anchored  at  sundown  within 
t7o  miles  of  the  forts  commanding  the  channel. 
The  next  day  he  took  possession  of  the  batteries 
oa  St.  Simon's  Island  and  on  Jekyl  Island. 
When  abandoned,  all  their  guns  and  ammnni- 
tioD  had  been  removed.  The  town  also  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  nearly  all  the  property 
vhich  could  be  removed  had  been  taken  away. 
Proclamations  were  posted  by  Commander  Gor- 
don on  several  public  buildings,  urging  the  in- 
habitants to  return  to  their  homes  and  promis- 
ing protection  to  the  property  of  iJl  good  citi- 
zens.   The  force  then  retired  to  the  vessels. 

On  the  13th  with  the  Potomska  and  Poca- 
bontas  Commander  Gordon  proceeded  from  St. 
Blmon*s  Sound  through  the  inland  passage  to 
Darien  on  the  Altamaha  river.  Piles  had  been 
driven  in  two  places  across  the  passage,  which 
were  removed.  Barien  like  Brunswick  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  also  all  the  plantations 
on  St.  Simooms  Island.  But  one  white  man 
▼as  found  on  the  island,  and  one  old  negro, 
althoagh  about  fifteen  hundred  troops  had  been 
quartered  there  a  few  months  previous.  The 
fonner  appeared  to  be  in  great  dread  of  the 
fwmDg  of  the  Union  force,  and  had  been  told 
iha  thej  wonld  destroy   even  women   and 

it  ih»  same  time  wben  this  force  was  order- 


ed to  Brunswick  on  the  7th  of  March,  Com. 
Dupont  sent  the  gunboats  Ottawa,  Seneca,  Pem- 
bina, and  Huron,  with  the  Isaac  Smith  and  El- 
len under  Lieut.  Stevens  to  St  John's  river  with 
instructions  to  cross  its  difSoult  and  shallow 
bar,  feel  the  forts  if  still  held,  and  push  on  to 
Jacksonville  and  even  Pilatka  and  capture 
river  steamers.  St.  John's  river  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  some  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Femandina.  On  the  11th  Lieut.  Stevens  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  bar  and  andiored  for 
the  night.  During  the  evening  large  fires  were 
seen  in  the  direction  of  Jacksonville,  which 
proved  to  have  been  made  under  the  order  of 
the  Confederate  commander.  Gen.  Trapier,  by 
the  burning  of  mills,  houses,  and  property  be- 
longing to  Northern  men  suspected  of  enter- 
taining Union  sympathies.  On  arriving  at 
Jacksonville  during  the  next  day,  the  corporate 
authorities  came  off  to  Lieut.  Stevens  and  gave 
up  the  town.  The  4th  New  Hampshire,  CoL 
Whipple,  was  landed  and  took  possession.  The 
location  of  the  town  is  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  St.  John's,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  contains  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  From  almost  all  the  houses  a 
white  fiag  was  displayed  on  the  approach  of 
the  force,  and  men,  women,  and  children  of  all 
colors  turned  out  to  see  the  display.  A  Union 
feeling  was  aroused  and  encouraged.  A  public 
meeting  was  called  and  resolutions  adopted  in 
favor  of  organizing  a  Union  State  Government 
and  calling  a  convention  to  meet  at  Jackson- 
ville for  that  purpose  on  the  10th  of  April, 
then  approaching.  On  the  8th  of  April  the 
Union  commander.  Gen.  Wright,  evacuated  the 
town,  and  then  sent  information  of  his  move- 
ment to  the  Confederate  commander.  Gen. 
Trapier,  inviting  him  to  come  and  re-occupy  the 
town,  and  requesting  him  to  take  care  of  the 
women  and  children  remaining.  On  the  9th 
the  Confederate  officers  stood  on  the  dock  and 
watched  the  vessels  sailing  away.  On  the  10th, 
the  Union  convention,  which  had  been  warmly 
encouraged  by  these  retiring  officers  with  their 
force,  was  called  to  assemble.  Of  course  it 
was  not  held.  The  more  active  Unionists  had 
through  fear  left  with  the  fleet. 

Com.  Dupont,  immediately  after  having  de- 
spatched Commander  Gordon  to  Brunswick  and 
Lieut.  Stevens  to  Jacksonville,  as  above  stated, 
proceeded  himself  toward  St.  Augustine.  Ar- 
riving off  the  harbor  he  ordered  Commander 
Rodgers  to  approach  the  city  with  a^ag  of  truce, 
presuming  that  if  there  were  any  people  along 
the  coast  likely  to  remain  in  their  houses,  they 
would  be  found  at  St.  Augustine.  As  Com- 
mander Rodgers  approached  the  city,  a  white 
fiag  was  hoisted  upon  one  of  the  bastions  of 
Fort  Marion.  As  he  landed  upon  the  wharf 
and  inquired  for  the  chief  authority,  he  was 
soon  joined  by  the  mayor  and  conducted  to 
the  city  hall,  where  the  municipal  authorities 
were  assembled.  His  report  to  Com.  Dupont 
proceeds  as  follows : 

I  informed  them  that,  haviog  oome  to  restore  the 
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rathority  of  the  United  States,  joa  had  deemed  it 
more  proper  to  send  in  an  unarmed  boat  to  inform  the 
dtisens  of  yonr  determination,  than  to  occupy  the  town 
at  once  bjr  force  of  arms :  that  jou  were  desirous  to 
calm  all  apprehensions  of  harsh  treatment,  and  that 
you  shouldf  carefully  respect  the  persons  and  property 
of  all  citizens  who  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States;  that  you  had  a  single  purpose  to  restore 
the  state  of  aiiairs  which  existed  before  the  rebellion. 

I  informed  the  municipal  authorities  that  so  long  as 
they  respected  the  authority  of  the  Goremment  we 
serre,  and  acted  in  good  fiutn,  municipal  affairs  would 
be  left  in  their  own  hands,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  mayor  and 
council  informed  me  that  the  place  had  been  eracuated 
•the  preceding  night  by  two  companies  of  Florida 
troops,  and  that  they  gladly  received  the  assurances  I 


gare  them,  and  placed  the  cttj  in  my  hands. 

I  recommended  them  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the  Union 
at  once,  and  in  prompt  accordance  with  the  advice,  by 
order  of  the  mayor,  the  national  ensign  was  displayed 
from  the  flag  staff  of  the  fort  The  mayor  proposed  to 
turn  orer  to  me  the  fire  cannon  mounted  at  the  fort, 
which  are  in  {[ood  condition  and  not  spiked,  and  also 
the  few  munitions  of  war  left  by  the  retreating  enemy. 
I  desired  him  to  take  charge  of  them  for  the«presenL 
to  make  oaretul  inventories  and  establish  a  patrol  and 
guard,  informing  him  that  he  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  place  until  our  force  should  enter  the  nar- 
bor. 

I  called  on  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  requesting 
them  to  re-assure  the  people,  and  to  confide  in  our 
kind  intentions  toward  them.  About  1,500  people  re- 
main in  St.  Augustine,  about  one-fifth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants having  fled.  I  believe  there  are  many  citizens 
who  are  earnestly  attached  to  the  Union,  a  lanre  num- 
ber who  are  silently  opposed  to  it,  and  a  stiu  larger 
number  who  care  verv  litUe  about  the  matter.  There 
is  much  violent  ana  pestilent  feeling  among  the 
women;  thev  have  a  theatrical  desire  to  figure  as 
heroines!  Their  minds  have  doubtless  been  filled 
with  tiie  folsehoods  so  industriously  circulated  in  re- 
gard to  the  lust  and  hatred  of  our  troops. 

On  the  night  before  our  arrival  a  party  of  women 
assembled  in  fh>nt  of  the  barracks  and  cut  down  the 
flag  staff,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  used  to  support 
the  old  flag.  The  men  seemed  anxious  to  conciliate 
in  every  way.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions 
in  the  place.  There  seems  to  be  no  money,  except  the 
wretched  paper  currency  of  the  rebellion,  and  much 
poverty  exists. 

In  the  water  battery  at  the  fort  are  three  fine  army 
S8-pounders  and  two  8-inch  sea  coast  howitsere,  with 
shot  and  some  powder.  Several  good  guns  were  taken 
away  some  months  ago.  The  ^rrison  of  the  place 
left  nom  St.  Augustine  at  midnight  on  the  18tn,  for 
Smyrna,  where  are  said  to  be  about  800  troops,  a  bat- 
tery, the  steamer  Carolina,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  fort  at  this  place  is  the  second  one  of 
the  old  forts  in  Florida  of  which  possession  had 
then  been  recovered.  The  other  is  Fort  Clinch 
at  Fernandina.  St.  Augustine  is  farther  south 
than  JacksonylUe  and  situated  on  the  north 
shore  of  Matanzas  Sound  ahout  two  miles  from 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  hj  the  island 
of  Anastasia.  The  population  exceeds  two 
thousand. 

The  next  object  of  Oom.  Dupont  was  to  visit 
Husquito  Inlet,  fiffcj  miles  farther  south.  It 
had  been  reported  to  him  that  the  inlet  was 
resorted,  to  by  vessels  of  light  draft  for  the 
introduction  of  arms  transhipped  from  English 
vessels  and  steamers  at  the  English  colony  of 
Nassau.  Accordingly  the  Penguin,  Lieut.  T. 
A.  Bndd,  and  the  Henry,  Andrew  S.  w .  Mather, 


master,  were  sent  in  advance  and  ordered  to 
cross  the  bar  and  establish  an  inside  blockade 
and  guard  from  incendiarism  the  Hve'  oak  tim- 
ber on  the  Government  lands.  On  their  ar- 
rival they  started  with  four  or  five  light  boats 
and  forty-three  men  and  moved  southward  into 
Mosquito  lagoon, .  but  when  returning,  they 
were  unexpectedly  fired  on,  upon  landing,  and 
the  commanding  officers  and  three  men  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded,  and  two  taken 
prisoners. 

By  these  operations  along  the  Florida  coast 
some  small  steamers  and  other  vessels  were 
captured,  and  the  blockade  was  rendered  more 
effective  by  the  actual  occupation  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports.  The  country  appeared  to  be  unde- 
fended and  entirely  unprepared  to  make  any 
resistance  against  the  overwhelming  Union 
force.  Many  fortified  portions  were  found, 
but  the  soldiers  were  not  seen.  The  white 
population  in  Florida  in  1860  was  77,778,  and 
during  the  previous  year  the  State  sent  abont 
ten  thousand  men  to  the  Confederate  army. 
Her  military  strexigth  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
feeble  condition.  Whatever  progress  was  made 
in  restoring  the  Union  was  defeated  by  the 
sudden  evacuation  of  Jacksonville  and  the 
abandonment  of  many  Union  citizens  there.  It 
taught  the  people  of  the  State  that  so  long  as 
the  Oonfederate  Government  existed  in  ee- 
ourity,  it  might  at  any  time  return  and  demand 
their  allegiance. 

Commodore  Dupont  now  returned  to  Fort 
Boyal,  leaving  a  small  force  at  all  the  points 
taken.  On  his  arrival  on  the  27th  of  March, 
he  learned  that  the  formidable  Oonfederate 
batteries  on  Skidaway  and  Green  islands  had 
been  abandoned,  by  which  complete  control 
was  obtained  of  Warsaw  and  Ossibaw  sounds 
and  the  mouths  of  Vernon  and  Wilmington 
rivers,  which  form  a  part  of  the  approaches 
from  the  south  to  Savannah. 

Toward  Charleston  the  only  movement  of 
importance  which  had  been  made  by  Gen. 
Sherman  was  the  occupation  of  Edisto  Island 
by  the  47th  New  York.  This  took  place  on 
the  11th  of  February.  This  island  is  about 
twelve  miles  long  and  nine  broad,  and  is  abont 
ten  miles  from  the  mainland,  twenty  miles 
from  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railroad, 
and  forty  miles  from  Charleston.  The  island 
was  found  to  be  entirely  deserted  except  by 
the  negroes.  Considerably  cotton  was  gathered, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  that  produced 
had  been  burned. 

On  the  8l8t  of  March  Mig.-Gen.  David 
Hunter  assumed  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  South,  consisting  of  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Thus 
Gen.  Sherman  was  relieved  of  the  command 
and  assigned  to  another  post.  In  aproclamar 
tion  issued  on  the  same  day.  Gen.  Hunter  an- 
nounced the  division  of  his  department  into 
three  districts  as  follows: 

1.  The  first,  to  be  called  the  Northern  District,  wiU 
oomprise  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
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lU  flial  port  of  Florida  north  uid  east  of  a  line  eztend- 
JBf  firom  Cape  CanaTeral  northwest  to  the  Gulf  coast. 
m  north  of  Cedar  Keja  and  its  'dependendee,  ana 
oeooe  north  to  the  Georgia  line.  The  beadquartera 
of  this  district  wiU  be  at  Port  Rojal,  Sooth  Carolina, 
lad  Brig.-Ckn.  H.  W.  Benham  (who  will  relieve  Brig.- 
6«n.  ShernMB)  is  appointed  to  command  this  distnct 
tad  the  troops  therein,  which  troops  will  oonstitate  a 
difision,  to  be  called  the  First  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Sooth. 

2.  The  second,  to  be  called  the  Southern  District,  will 
oompnae  aO  of  florid^  and  the  islands  adjacent,  south 
of  the  said  Kne  from  Cape  Canareral,  extending  north- 
west to  the  Golf  eoast,  jost  north  of  Cedar  Keys.    The 


r  JLeTa 
beadqnartcfs  of  this  dirtriet  and  the  troops  will  remain, 
as  at  present,  under  command  of  Bng.-Gen.  J.  H. 
Braanan. 

8.  The  third,  to  be  called  the  Western  District,  will 
comprise  that  part  of  Florida  west  of  the  line  before 
deeeribed  as  mnninff  north  from  Cedar  Keys  to  the 
Geor^  line.  The  headquarters  of  this  district  will 
remam  at  Fort  Pif^ens^  as  at  present,  with  Brig.-Gen. 
Im-  G.  Arnold  ^H?^nTff#"d"'g. 

The  preparatioDs,  commenced  bj  Gen.  81ier- 
mm  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  were 
podied  forward  by  Gen.  Hunter,  until  the  fort 
wnrendend  in  April,  as  has  been  above  de- 
scribed. The  subsequent  movements  under 
Gen.  Hunter  consisted  in  reconnoissances  in 
force  toward  Charleston.  The  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  harbor  of  Charleston  is  formed  by 
James  Island.  This  island  is  bounded  on  the 
nortii  by  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  the 
Ashley  river,  on  the  northwest  by  Wappoo 
Creek,  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  Stono 
riv^,  and  on  the  east  are  a  few  small  idands 
and  Uie  ocean.  Wappoo  Creek  connects  with 
the  Aahky  river  in  the  immediate  rear  of 
Charleston,  and  by  entering  Stono  river  and 
into  Wflropoo  Creek,  gunboats  can  reach  Charles- 
ton. The  next  island  south  of  importance  is 
Jchn^s  Island,  and  the  next  Edisto  Island.  Be- 
tween these  and  Hilton  Head  is  a  number  of 
islands  of  much  less  size.  Early  in  May  Com. 
Dupont  ordered  the  channel  of  Stono  river  to 
be  sounded  out  and  buoys  to  be  placed.  This 
was  completed  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  the 
gunboats  Unadilla,  Pembina,  and  Gttawa  crossed 
the  bar  and  entered  the  river.  •  Along  the 
river,  owing  to  its  great  importance  as  a  means 
of  access  to  the  ci^,  a  vast  number  of  earth- 
work fortifications  had  been  erected.    All  of 


these  were  abandoned  as  the  gunboats  pro* 
oeeded.  The  distance  Arom  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Stono  to  Wappoo  Creek  is  about  ei^t  miles. 
Little  was  done  in  the  river  by  the  fleet  for 
many  days,  except  silencing  some  of  the  Confed- 
erate batteries,  and  preventing  the  erection  of 
others  in  commanding  points  likely  to  be  need- 
ed on  the  march  toward  Charleston,  of  which 
this  was  designed  as  a  preliminary  movement* 
No  signs  of  t£e  approadiing  army  appeared  for 
two  weeks,  during  which  several  reconnois- 
sances were  made  by  the  fleet  The  fire  of  the 
forts  at  the  entrance  to  Wappoo  Creek  was 
drawn  from  two  large  rifled  cannon  at  the 
lower  battery  of  seven  guns.  The  Huron  and 
Pembina  were  anchored  within  range  of  these 
guns  and  within  three  miles  of  Charleston. 
From  their  mastheads  could  be  seen  a  dozen 
spires,  cupolas  and  observatories,  the  top  masts 
of  two  or  three  large  ships,  and  nearly  all  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city.  On  the  2d  of 
June  the  military  advance  with  Gens.  Hunter 
and  Benham  arrived  and  were  landed  on  James 
Island,  to  await  the  coming  of  Gen.  Wright  witii 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  additional  infantry  from 
the  Edisto.  An  important  fortification  which 
had  been  vacated  was  occupied  on  James  Island. 
On  the  5th  the  additional  forces  lurived,  and  a 
series  of  skirmishes  ensued  for  the  next  ten 
days  both  on  James  and  John^s  islands.  On 
the  18th  a  sharp  contest  occurred  between  sev- 
eral New  York  and  Pennsylvania  regiments 
and  the  47th  Georgia. 

Meanwhile  a  diversion  was  made  by  a  small 
Confederate  force  against  Hilton  Head,  which 
caused  much  consternation  there,  but  effected 
nothing  further. 

It  was  soon  manifest  that  the  Confederate 
force  had  been  increased,  and  nothing  of  im- 

g)rtance  could  be  further  effected  by  €^en. 
unter  without  reinforcements.  As  the  Gov- 
ernment had  none  at  this  time  to  send,  not 
being  able  to  reinforce  the  more  important 
army  in  Virginia,  military  operations  were 
comparatively  suspended. 

Up  to  this  time  movements  of  some  im- 
portance had  taken  place  in  Missouri  and  Ar^ 
ka] 


Two  sharp  skirmishes  for  the  num- 
bers engaged  took  place, — ^the  one  at  Mt 
Zion,  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Sturgeon, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1861,  and  the 
other  near  Fayette,  on  the  8th  of  January 
of  the  year  1862.  In  the  former,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Prentiss  commanded,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter Mi^or  Torn  era.  They  produced  no 
special  influence  on  the  campaign  in  that 
department.  On  the  29th  of  January,  Gen. 
Earl  Van  Dom  took  command  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  the  trans-Mississippi  dis* 
trict,  which  comprised  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Littie  Rock.  On  the 
preceding  day,  the  division  of  the  Union 
army  under  the  command  of  Col.  Jeff 
C*  Davis  left  Marseilles  for  Springfield. 
It  consisted  of  four  regiments— the  8th 
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and  22d  Indiana,  87th  Illinois,  and  9th  ITia- 
soori,  with  two  batteries,  and  three  compa- 
nies of  oaTalrj.  The  other  forces  immediately 
moved  forward,  and  combined  nnder  Gen. 
Oartis.  On  the  11th  of  Febraarj  this  army 
moved  forward  from  Lebanon,  formed  in  three 
divisions — ^the  right  under  Col.  Davis,  the  cen- 
tre under  Gen.  Sigel,  and  the  left  under  Ool. 
Oarr.  Six  miles  fi*om  Bpringfield  on  the  12th, 
a  skirmish  took  place  between  the  advance  of 
this  force  and  a  body  of  Confederate  troops, 
with  serious  loss  to  both  sides.  During  the 
night  a  continuous  fire  was  kept  up  between 
the  pickets.  On  the  next  morning  the  Con- 
federate force  had  retreated,  and  Gen.  Curtis 
occupied  Springfield  without  opposition.  About 
six  hundred  sick  and  a  Targe  amount  of  stores 
were  left  behind  by  the  Confederate  General 
Price.  Gen.  Halleck,  in  command  of  this  de- 
partment, sent  the  following  despatch  to  the 
commander-in-chief^  Gen.  McClellan,  at  Wash- 
ington: 

St.  Lous,  February  14,  IseSL 
The  flaff  of  the  nnion  floats  over  the  court  hoose  in 
Springtiefd.  The  enemy  retreated  after  a  short  en- 
gagementy  leaving  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  equip- 
ments, which  were  captured  by  Gen.  Curtis.  Our  car- 
airy  are  in  dose  pursuit. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major-General. 

Such  had  been  Gen.  Halleck's  i&ilful  man- 
agement of  this  department,  that  a  few  days 
Erevious  he  had  received  the  following  despatch 
rom  the  Secretary  of  War: 

WASHiNOTOir,  February  8,  1862. 
Maj.'Gen,  ffaUedk,  St,  Louie:  Your  energy  and 
ability  received  the  strongest  commendation  of  this 
Department.  You  have  my  perfect  confidence,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  my  utmost  support  in  year  un- 
dertaking. The  pressure  of  my  engagements  has 
prevented  me  from  writing  you,  but  I  wul  do  so  fully 
in  a  day  or  two. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

As  Gkn.  Price  retreated  Gen.  Curtis  followed 
rapidly  in  pursuit  On  the  16th  his  army  had 
advanced  sixty-nine  miles  south  of  Springfield, 
and  on  the  18th  had  crossed  the  Arkansas  line. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  mountain 
defiQes.  The  following  despatch  was  sent  to 
Washington  by  Gen.  Halleok : 

8t.  LoviBi  February  18, 1862. 
To  Mi^.'Oen.  McCleUan,  WaehingUm: 

The  flag  of  the  Union  is  floating  in  Arkansas.  Gen. 
Curtis  has  driven  Price  from  Missouri,  and  is  several 
miles  across  the  Arkansas  line,  cuttins  np  Price's 
rear,  and  honriy  capturing  prisoners  ana  stores.  The 
■nny  of  the  Southwest  is  doing  its  duty  nobly. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major-Genend. 

On  the  19th  Gen.  Price  had  been  reinforced 
by  Gen.  McCuUoch,  and  made  a  stand  at  Sugar 
Creek  crossing,  Ji>ut  was  defeated  after  a  short 
engagement,  and  retreated.  Squads  of  recruits 
from  Missouri,  on  their  way  to  join  the  Con- 
federate force,  were  captured  at  this  time, 
among  whom  was  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  Price, 
son  of  Gen.  Price.  On  the  26th  Gen.  Price  had 
been  driven  from  his  stronghold  at  Cross  Hol- 
lows, leaving  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  audi 
stores  as  he  could  not  destroy,    fie  burned  hia 


extensive  barracks  at  that  place.  The  Federal 
forces  had  now,  for  some  days,  been  subsisting 
chiefly  on  provisions  which  they  had  captured. 
On  the  27th,  Gen.  Halleck  sent  the  following 
despatch  to  Washington : 

Hbad^uabtsis,  St.  Lonxs,  Felbruary  27. 
Ma;.' Gen,  McCUUan: 

Qen.  Curtis  has  taken  possession  of  Fayetterille.  Ar- 
kansas, capturing  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  stores, 

The  enemy  burnt  a  part  of  the  town  before  they  left. 
They  have  crossed  the  Boston  Mountains  in  great  con- 
fusion. We  are  now  in  possession  of  all  their  strong- 
holds. 

Forty-two  officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  Missouri  car- 
airy  were  poisoned  at  Mud  Town  by  eating  poisoned 
food  which  the  rebels  left  behind  them.  The  eallant 
Capt  Dolfort  died,  and  Lieut  Col.  Von  Dutch  and 
Capt.  Lehman  hare  suffered  much,  but  are  recovering. 
The  anger  of  our  soldiers  is  very  great,  but  they 
have  been  restrained  from  retaliating  upon  the  prison- 
era  of  war.  H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major-Oeueral. 

Gen.  Price  thus  reported  his  retreat  from 
Ifissonri,  nnder  date  of  Feb.  25 : 

"  About  the  latter  part  of  January  my  Bcouta 
reported  that  the  enemy  were  concentratiDg  in 
force  at  Rolla,  and  shortly  thereafter  they  oc- 
cupied Lebanon.  Believing  that  this  move- 
ment could  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  at- 
tack me,  and  knowing  that  my  command  waa 
inadequate  for  such  successful  resistance  as  the 
interests  of  my  army  and  the  cause  demand- 
ed, I  appeded  to  the  commanders  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  Arkansas  to  come  to  my  as- 
sistance. This,  from  correspondence,  I  was 
led  confidently  to  expect,  and  relying  upon  it, 
I  held  my  position  to  the  last  moment,  and,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  almost  too  long;  for  on 
Wednesday,  February  12,  my  pickets  were 
driven  in^  and  report^  the  enemy  advancing 
upon  me  m  force.  No  resource  was  now  left 
me  except  retreat,  without  hazarding  all  with 
greatly  unequal  numbers  upon  the  result  of  one 
engagement.  This  I  deemed  it  unwise  to  do. 
I  commenced  retreating  at  once.  I  reached 
Oassville  with  loss  unworthy  of  mention  in 
any  respect^  Here  the  enemy  in  my  rear  com- 
menced a  series  of  attacks  running  through 
four  days.  Retreating  and  fighting  all  the 
way  to  the  Gross  Hollows  in  this  State,  I  am 
rejoiced  to  say  my  command,  under  the  most 
ediausting  fatigue,  all  the  time  with  but  little 
rest  for  either  man  or  horse,  and  no  sleep,  sus- 
tained themselves,  and  came  through,  repulsing 
the  enemy  upon  every  occasion  with  great  do- 
termination  and  gallantry.  My  loss  does  not 
exceed  four  to  six  killed  and  some  fifteen  to 
eighteen  wounded." 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Gen.  Curtis  issued  the 
following  address  to  the  people  of  the  South- 
west: 

HBADQVAarxBS  Abmt  or  nn  SoumwseT, ) 
Camp  Hallbok,  Abk.,  March  1, 1862.      f 

I  have  reoeived  a  priTate  oommunication  fh>m  an  in- 
telli^nt  writer,  a  citizen  of  Arkansas,  who  says :  "  We, 
as  citizens,  have  left  our  homes  and  firesides  for  the 
purpose,  as  we  supposed,  of  having  to  defend  ourselves 
affamst  a  brutal  soldiery  that  would  lay  i 


^ ^Z  waste  ourhum- 

ble  homes,  and  outrage  the  chastity  of  our  wires  and 
daughteiSi  and  place  our  own  lives  in  Jeopardy.    We 
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•re  bftppj  to  find  that  yon  and  jour  men  are  not  oom- 
po»ed  oftliftt  daasof  peraons  oommonly  called  jay  hawk- 
era,  who  do  not  renrd  the  rights  of  citizeDS  and  prop^ 
crtr,  bat  ooDfioe  the  war  to  its  legitimate  object" 

The  falsehoods  drcnlated  coDceming  us  have  driren 
tlMMisasds  from  their  homes,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
respondiog  publicly  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
wnter,  becaoee  these  falsehoods  have  involred  the 
wiiole  eommonity  in  the  troubles  which  he  seeks  to 
mitiKste. 

Toe  only  legitimate  object  of  the  war  is  peace,  and 
the  writer  ooly  does  me  justice  when  he  says  I  adhere 
to  this  lecitimate  object.  Peaceable  citizens  shall  be 
profectedss  &r  as  possible.  I  act  under  strict  orders 
of  Ma|.-€Ie&.  Halleck.  The  flight  of  our  foes  from 
their  camps,  and  the  imitation  o?  their  conduct  by  the 
cidzeoa,  in  fleeing  from  their  homes,  leaving  their  ef- 
fects sbandoned  as  it  were  for  the  victors,  have  much 
embarrassed  me  in  my  efibrts  to  preserve  discipline  in 
ray  command,  as  these  circnmstanoes  offered  eztraor- 
dinary  temptations^ 

The  bnraing  of  farms  and  fields  of  grain  in  Missouri, 
and  extensive  barracks  and  valuable  mills  in  Arkansas 
by  the  enemy,  has  induced  some  resentments  on  the 
wrt  of  my  troops,  which  I  have  severely  punished. 
Keeessary  supphes  for  my  command  could  not  keep 
up  with  my  rapid  movements,  and  peaceable  citizens 
not  being  at  home  to  sell  them  to  my  quartermasters, 
I  am  compelled  to  take  them  without  purchase,  mak- 
ing settlement  difficult  and  doubtful ;  occasioning  ir- 
regoiaritieswhiehl  hare  always  labored  to  counteract. 
If  peaceably  disposed  citizens  will  stay  at  home,  or  re- 
tnm  home,  and  check  the  clandestine,  stealthy  warfare 
that  is  carried  on  under  the  cover  and  cloak  of  peace- 
able Gttixens,  much  of  the  havoc  of  war  will  be  avoided, 
and  many  poor  families  can  be  protected  from  distress 
and  niaeiT.  I  have  followed  the  war-path  through 
tibe  entiro  State  of  Missouri,  have  seen  tne  havoc  and 
devastation  surrounding  it,  and  I  deplore  the  prospect 
of  these  disasters  in  the  virgin  soil  of  Arkansas. 

Armed  men,  in  the  sarb  of  citizens,  are  concealed 
bj  eittzens,  and  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Missouri 
will  be  trmnsfert^  to  Arkansas,  if  you  allow  this  com- 
dicity  of  yourselves  in  the  struggle.  If  you  do  not 
oixruiinate  by  requiring  soldiers  to  wear  some  dis- 
tiDctiye  badge,  you  must  not  complain  if  we  cannot 
discriminate. 

There  is  no  honor,  no  ^lorr,  no  good  that  can  be 
pined  by  taking  up  arms  m  wis  way,  to  defend  your 
DDUKs,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  molest  them  if  you  are 
peaceably  dtspoeed.  We  onlv  wish  to  put  down  rebel- 
lioB  br  making  war  against  those  in  arms,  their  aiders 
sad  sSeCCors.  We  come  to  vindicate  the  Constitution, 
to  presnre  and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
ooder  a  flag  that  was  embalmed  in  the  blood  of  our 
Sevolutionary  fathers.  Under  that  flag  we  have  lived 
IB  peace  and  prosperity  until  the  flag  of  rebellion  in- 
volved OS  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

We  have  restored  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  north- 
western Arkansas,  where  I  am  glad  to  find  many  who 
Riocce  to  see  the  emblem  of  their  former  glory,  and 
hope  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  and  happiness  they 
have  enjoyed  under  its  folds.  A  surrender  to  such  a 
fisg  is  only  a  return  to  your  natural  allegiance,  and  is 
more  honorable  than  to  persist  in  a  rebellion  that  sur- 
Rfidered  to  the  national  power  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Deoelson,  at  NashTille  and  at  Roanoke,  and  throughout 
the  most  powerfn!  Southern  States.  Why  then  shall 
the  West  be  devastated  to  prolong  a  struggle  which 
the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentudcy,  North 
Carolitta,  and  l^nnessee  cannot  successfully  maintain  ? 
IKsband  your  companies;  surrender  your  arms ;  for 
is  all  instances  where  men  in  arms  have  Tolontarily 
■nreutefed  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  our 
nonnoa  ooontry,  they  have  been  discharged.  No  pris- 
eaers  hare,  to  my  niowledge,  been  shot  or  hung,  or 
cnitlly  treated  by  US. 
I  know  of  no  mstaaee  wbere  my  troops  hare  treated 


females  with  violence,  and  I  hare  not  hesrd  of  a  com- 
plaint of  any  kind.  I  enjoin  on  the  troops  kindness, 
protection,  and  sunport  for  women  and  children.  I 
shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  maintain  our  country's 
flag  in  Arkansas,  and  continue  to  make  relentless  war 
on  its  foes,  but  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  our  country 
— ^that  peace  which  we  formerly  enjoyed  and  earnestly 
desire ;  and  I  implore  for  each  and  all  of  us  that  ulti- 
mate, eternal  peace  **  which  the  world  cannot  give  or 
take  away."  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  R.  CURTIS, 
Brig. -Gen.  Commanding  Army  of  the  Southwest. 

On  reaching  Arkansas  the  forces  of  Gen, 
Price  were  rapidly  reinforced  by  regiments 
which  had  been  stationed  in  Arkansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory.  Knowing  this  fact,  Gen. 
Oartis  expected  an  attack  wonld  soon  be  made 
npon  him.  He  therefore  selected  Sugar  Creek, 
as  the  strongest  of  several  strong  places  taken 
from  the  enemy,  to  make  a  stand  agdnst  any 
and  all  odds.  The  position  of  Gen.  Curtis's 
force  on  the  6th  of  March  was  as  follows: 
The  first  and  Second  divisions,  under  Gens. 
Sigel  and  Asboth,  were  four  miles  southwest 
of  Bentonville  under  general  orders  to  move 
round  to  Sugar  Creek  about  fourteen  miles 
east.  The  tibird  division,  under  Col.  Jeff.  C. 
Davis,  had  moved  to  take  position  at  Sugar 
Creek,  under  orders  to  make  some  preparatory 
arrangements  and  examinations  for  a  stand 
against  the  enemy.  The  fourth  division  was  at 
Cross  Hollows  under  command  of  Col.  £.  A. 
Carr,  about  twelve  miles  from  Sugar  Creek  on 
the  main  telegraph  road  from  Springfield  to 
Fayetteville.  The  number  of  his  force  is  stated 
by  Gen.  Curtis  to  have  been  not  more  than 
10,500  cavalry  and  infantry  with  forty-nine 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  following  were  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge :  1st 
division,  under  command  of  Col.  Osterhaus, — 
86th  Illinois,  12th  Missouri,  17th  Missouri,  bat- 
talion of  8d,  two  battalions  of  Benton  Hussars 
cavalry,  one  battalion  89th  Illinois  cavalry,  bat- 
teries A  and  B,  twelve  guns.  A  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  26th  and  44th  Illinois,  was  com- 
manded by  Col.  Coler.  Another  brigade  was 
commanded  by  Col.  Greusel. 

The  second  division,  commanded  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Asboth,  consisted  of  the  2d  Missouri,  CoL 
SchsBfer;  2d  Ohio  battery,  six  guns,  Lieut. 
Chapman ;  15th  Missouri,  Col.  Joliet ;  6th  Mis- 
souri cavalry.  Col.  Wright;  light  battery  of 
six  guns,  Capt.  Elbert ;  battalion  4th  Missouri 
oaviSry,  Mf^'.  Messaur.  These  two  divisions 
were  commanded  by  Gen.  Sigel. 

The  third  division,  commanded  by  Brig.-Gren. 
Jeff.  C.  Davis,  consisted  of  2  brigades :  the  1st, 
commanded  by  Col.  Barton,  was  composed  of 
the  8th,  18th  and  22d  Indiana,  and  an  Indiana 
battery  of  six  guns.  The  2d  brigade,  command- 
ed by  Col.  White,  was  composed  of  the  87th  Illi- 
nois, 0th  Missouri,  1st  Missouri  cavalry,  and  a 
battery  of  four  guns. 

The  fourth  division,  commanded  by  Col.  Carr, 
consisted  of  2  brigades ;  the  Ist,  commanded  by 
Col.  Dodge,  was  composed  of  the  4th  Iowa,  86th 
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Illinoifl,  and  an  Iow$  batterj.  The  2d  brigade, 
commanded  by  OoL  Yandever,  oonsbted  of  the 
9th  Iowa,  26th  Missouri,  8d  Illinois  cavalry,  and 
a  battery.  There  were  also  two  battalions  of 
the  Iowa  8d  cavalry  and  a  mountain  howitzer 
battery  of  four  guns.  A  considerable  number  of 
sick  soldiers  b^onging  to  many  of  these  regi- 
ments had  been  left  at  BoUa  and  Lebanon. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  a  cold,  blustering  day, 
snow  having  fiedlen  so  as  to  cover  the  ground, 
as  G^n.  Curtis  was  engaged  in  writing,  not  ap- 
prehending an  immediate  attack,  he  was  in- 
formed by  scouts  and  fugitive  citizens  that  the 
enemy  were  rapidly  approaching  to  g^ve  battle. 
His  cavalry  would  be  at  Elm  Springs,  twelve 
miles  distant,  that  night,  and  his  infantry  had 
then  passed  Fayetteville.  Oouriers  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  Gren.  Sigel  and  OoL  Oarr  to 
move  with  their  divisions  to  Sugar  Oreek. 

The  Confederate  forces  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  who  had  arrived  at 
their  camp  on  the  2d  of  March.  They  were  stat- 
ed to  be  composed  of  between  twenty-five  and 
thirtythousand  men,  as  follows:  Missouri  troops 
under  Brig.-Gen.  Price :  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texan  troops  under  Brig.-Gea«  McOulloch; 
Ohootaw,  Cherokee,  and  Chickasaw  Indians  un- 
der Brig.-Gen.  Pike. 

G^n.  Sigel,  upon  receiving  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Curtis  to  march  to  Sugar  Oreek,  and  be- 
coming aware  of  the  dangerous  position  of  his 
command,  immediately  ordered  Col.  Schnfer 
to  break  up  his  camp,  and  send  the  cavalry 
company  to  Osage  Springs  to  cover  his  right 
flank  and  to  march  with  his  regiment  to  Ben- 
tonville.  All  the  other  troops  he  ordered  to 
be  prepared  to  march  at  two  oVlock  on  the 
next  morning.  Commencing  his  march  in  the 
morning,  he  reached  Bentonville,  and,  retaining 
A  small  force  to  set  as  a  rear  guard,  he  sent  his 
train  forward.  At  ten  o^clock  it  was  reported 
that  large  masses  of  troops,  consisting  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  were  moving  from  all  sides 
toward  the  front  and  both  flanks  of  the  rear 
guard  at  Bentonville.  By  a  mistake  a  part  of 
this  force  designed  to  act  as  rear  guard  had 
gone  forward,  leaving  about  six  hundred  men 
with  five  pieces  of  the  light  battery.  These 
troops  were  ordered  by  Gen.  Sigel  to  march 
in  the  following  order:  two  companies  of  the 
12th  Missouri  regiment  at  the  head  of  the 
column  deployed  on  the  right  and  left  as 
skirmishers,  followed  by  the  light  battery ;  one 
company  of  the  same  regiment  on  the  right 
and  one  on  the  left  of  the  pieces,  marching  by 
the  flank,  and  prepared  to  fire  by  ranks  to 
the  right  and  left,  tne  remainder  of  the  regi- 
ment being  behind  the  pieces ;  two  companies 
of  cavalry  to  support  the  infantry  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  with  one 
piece  of  artillery  following  in  the  rear.  Thus 
the  troops  advanced  slowly  in  this  formation, 
modified  from  time  to  time  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, fighting  and  repelling  the  enemy  in 
front,  on  the  fianks,  and  rear,  whenever  he  stood 
or  attacked,  for  five  honm  and  a  half,  when  re- 


enforcements  fh>m  Gen.  Curtis  arrived.  What 
made  this  march  a  more  diflScult  achievement, 
was  the  condition  oif  the  roads,  which  were  in 
many  places  very  narrow  and  badly  cut  up. 
This  movement  brought  Gen.  SigePs  division 
to  the  west  end  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  he  formed 
a  junction  with  Gen.  Davis  and  CeL  Oarr. 

On  this  day  Gen.  Curtis  had  been  engaged 
in  diligently  preparing  earthwork  defences 
and  cutting  timber  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  along  the  Fayetteville  road, 
where  they  were  confidently  expected  by  him. 
But  during  the  day  and  the  ensuing  night  Gen. 
Van  Dorn  moved  his  entire  army  around  the 
west  side  of  Gen.  Curtis^s  army,  so  that  Gen. 
Price  occupied  tihe  Fayetteville  road  north  of 
Gen.  Curtis^s  camp,  while  G^ns.  McOulloch  and 
Mcintosh  lay  north  of  Gen.  Sigel.  Thus  the 
Confederate  forces  fronted  south,  and  the  divi- 
sion under  Gen.  Price  formed  their  left  wing. 
The  distance  apart  of  the  main  bodies  of  the 
two  wings  of  each  army  was  nearly  three  miles, 
thus  forming  in  fact  four  distinct  armies. 
Gens.  Van  Dorn  and  Price  were  opposed  to 
Gten.  Curtis,  who  had  with  him  Gen.  Davis  and 
Cols.  Oarr  and  Asboth,  leaving  one  division 
to  Gen.  Sigel  opposed  to  Gens.  McOulloch 
and  Mcintosh.  Gen.  Curtis  was  thus  com. 
pelled  to  make  a  change  of  front,  and  formed 
it  almost  two  miles  further  north  and  resting 
on  the  brow  of  a  range  of  hills  fronting 
north,  called  Pea  Ridge.  In  this  position  the 
enemy  occupied  the  line  of  retreat  for  Gen. 
Curtis,  if  defeated.  The  battle  commenced  on 
the  7th  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Curtis's  column, 
and  raged  furiously  during  the  entire  day.  The 
brunt  of  it  was  borne  by  Col.  Carres  division. 
The  Confederate  forces,  owing  to  their  superior 
numbers,  the  numerous  and  deep  ravines  and 
the  thick  brush  which  covered  the  hills,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Union  right  from  the 
ground  occupied  in  the  morning,  with  a  severe 
loss  on  both  sides.  They  encamped  on  the 
battle  ground  during  the  night,  and  the  right 
wing  of  Gen.  Curtis  fell  back  nearly  a  mile. 
The  field  occupied  by  this  portion  of  both 
armies  during  the  day  did  not  exceed  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter. 

On  the  left  wing  Gen.  McOulloch  commenced 
in  the  morning  by  moving  his  force  to  the  south 
and  east,  evidently  intending  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Gens.  Van  Dorn  and  Price.  Gen. 
Sigel,  perceiving  this  movement  and  the  efieot 
it  would  have  toward  surrounding  the  Federal 
force,  sent  forward  three  pieces  of  light  artil- 
lery, with  a  supporting  force  of  cavalry,  to  take 
a  commanding  position  and  delay  the  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  until  the  infantry  could  be 
brought  into  proper  position  for  an  attack. 
Hardly  had  the  artillery  obtained  their  position 
and  opened  fire,  when  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  down  upon  them, 
scattering  the  cavalry  and  capturing  the  ar- 
tillery. This  terrible  onslaught  of  the  ehemy 
allowed  their  infantry  to  reach  unmolested  the 
cover  of  a  dense  wood.    On  the  west  of  this 
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wood  was  a  large  open  field.  Here  and  in  the 
sorroimding  w<K>d  a  protracted  stmggle  ensued 
between  Gen.  McCulloch  and  the  forces  of 
CoL  Osterhans.  Bat  the  arriyal  of  Gen.  Davis^s 
force,  as  a  re&iforoement,  so  strengthened  Gen. 
Sigel  that  the  enemy  were  finally  rented  and 
driTen  in  all  directions.  At  the  same  time 
Geii&  McGalloch  and  Kclntosh  and  a  number 
of  the  Confederate  officers  were  killed. 

Thus  the  light  wing  of  Gen.  Curtis  was  de- 
feated, and  his  left  was  Tictorions.    The  dis- 
cipline of  the  right  wing,  however,  was  such  as 
to  keep  the  troops  completely  together,  while 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  was  de- 
feated, was  gr^tly  disorganized  in  conse<^uence 
of  their  loss  of  officers  and  lack  of  discipline. 
Daring  the  night  all  the  Oonfederate  forces 
formed  a  junction  on  the  ground  held  by  their 
left  wing,  which  was  a  strong  position,  and 
they  felt  confident  of  a  compete  victory  on 
the  next  day.    On  the  Federal  side  the  pros- 
pect was  gloomy.    The  night  was  too  cold  to 
sleep  withont  fires,  and  their  position  and  near- 
ness to  the  enemy  would  not  allow  fires  alons 
the  advance  lines.    The  men  were  exhausted 
by  two  days^  fighting  and  the  loss  of  sleep. 
The  enemy's  forces,  in  ht  superior  numbers, 
held  the  only  road  for  their  retreat,  and  nearly 
a  thoDsand  of  their  companions  were  dead  or 
wounded.    Ko  alternative  was  presented  to 
them  but  to  conquer  or  be  destroyed. 

With  the  rising  sun  the  battle  commenced. 
GoL  Garros  division  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
large  part  of  that  of  Gen.  Davis,  thus  ena- 
bling the  rig^t  barely  to  hold  its  position.  Gen. 
Bigel  began  to  form  his  line  of  battle  by  chang- 
ing his  front  so  as  to  face  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy's  position.    For  this  purpose  he  first 
ordered  the  25th  Illinois,  Col.  Goler,  to  take  a 
position  along  a  fence  in  open  view  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  which  at  once  opened  fire  npon 
the  regiment.    He  next  ordered  a  battery  of  six 
gons,  partly  rifled  twelve-pounders,  into  a  line 
one  hundred  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  25th  in- 
fuitry,  on  a  rise  of  ground.    The  15th  Missouri 
then  formed  into  a  line  with  the  25th  Illinois 
on  their  left,  and  another  battery  of  guns  was 
similarly  disposed  a  short  distance  behind  them. 
Thus  more  infantry  with  batteries  in  their  rear 
was  placed  until  about  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
eadi  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  the 
other,  were  in  continuous  line,  the  infantry  in 
front  lying  down.    Each  piece  opened  fire  as  It 
came  in  position,  and  the  fire  was  so  directed  as 
to  rilence  battery  after  battery  of  the  enemy. 

Far  two  hours  the  Confederate  forces  stood 
unshaken  before  that  fire,  with  their  crowded 
ranks  decimated  and  their  horses  shot  at  their 
guns.  One  by  6ne  their  pieces  ceased  to  reply. 
Th^  onward  crept  the  infantry  and  onward 
came  the  gnns  of  Gen.  Sigel.  The  ran^e  be- 
came shorter  and  shorter.  No  charge  of  the  en- 
emy could  ikoe  those  batteries  or  venture  on  that 
compact  line  of  bayonets.  They  turned  and 
fled.  Again  the  Union  line  was  advanced  with 
aptttial  change  of  front,  when  an  order  to 


charge  the  enemy  in  the  woods  was  given. 
Then  the  infantry  rising  up  pressed  forward 
into  the  dense  brush,  where  they  were  met  by  a 
terrible  volley,  which  was  fiercely  returned ; 
volley  followed  volley,  still  the  line  pushed  for- 
ward until  more  open  ground  was  obtained, 
when  the  Confederate  force  broke  in  confu- 
sion. As  Gen.  Sigel  advanced.  Gen.  Curtis 
also  ordered,  the  centre  and  right  wing  forward. 
The  right  wing  turned  the  left  of  the  enemy 
and  cross-fired  into  his  centre.  This  placed 
him  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  charge  was 
then  ordered  throughout  the  whole  line,  which 
utterly  routed  their  forces  as  above  stated, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  in  complete  con- 
fusion, but  rather  safely  tiirough  the  deep  and 
almost  impassable  defiles  of  Cross  Timbers. 
Gen.  Sigel  followed  toward  Keetsville,  and  the 
cavalry  continued  the  pursuit  still  further. 
The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  212  killed, 
926  wounded,  and  124  missing.  The  Confed- 
erate killed  and  wounded  was  larger  in  num- 
bers, with  a  loss  of  nearly  1000  prisoners. 
Among  their  killed  were  Gens.  HcCulloch  and 
Hclntosh. 

On  the  0th  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  under  a  fiag  of 
truce,  requested  permission  to  bury  his  dead, 
which  was  readily  granted.  In  the  reply  to 
this  request  Gen.  Curtis  said:  '^The  General 
regrets  that  we  find  on  the  battle-field,  con- 
trary to  civilized  warfare,  many  of  the  Federal 
dead,  who  were  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  their 
bodies  shamefully  mangled,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  this  important  struggle  may  not  de- 
generate to  a  savage  warfare.'' 

To  this  statement,  Gen.  Van  Uom  replied: 
''He  hopes  you  have  been  misinformed  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  the  Indians  who  formed 
part  of  his  forces  having  for  many  years  been 
regarded  as  civilized  people.  He  will,  how- 
ever, most  cordially  unite  with  you  in  repress- 
ing the  horrors  of  this  unnatural  war;  and  that 
you  may  cooperate  with  him  to  this  end  more 
efiectufidly,  he  desires  me  to  inform  you 
that  many  of  our  men  who  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  were  reported  to  him 
as  having  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  their 
captors,  who  were  alleged  to  be  Germans. 
The  general  commanding  feels  sure  that  you 
will  do  your  part,  as  he  will,  in  preventing 
such  atrocities^in  future,  and  that  the  pei]pe- 
trators  of  them  will  be  brought  to  justice, 
whether  German  or  Choctaw." 

Gen.  Curtis  in  answer  further  said :  "  I  may 
say,  the  Germans  charge  the  same  against  your' 
soldiers.  I  enclose'  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Gen.  Sigel,  addressed  to  me  before  the  receipt 
of  yours,  in  which  the  subject  is  referred  to. 
As  *  dead  men  tell  no  tales,'  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  these  charges  may  be  proven,  and  the 
General  hopes  they  are  mere  *  camp  stories,' 
having  little  or  no  foundation.  The  Germans 
in  the  army  have  taken  and  turned  over  many 
prisoners,  and  the  General  has  not  before  heard 
murder  charged  against  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  seemed  peculiarly  anxious  to  exhibit 
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the  number  of  their  captured  as  evidence  of 
their  valor.  Any  act  of  cruelty  to  prisoners, 
or  those  offering  to  deliver  themselves  as  such, 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  of  this  army,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  General  commanding, 
yrill  he  punished  with  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  kw." 

The  following  is  Gen.  Halleck^s  despatch  to 
Washington,  announcing  this  battle : 

8t.  Loud,  March  10,  ISeS. 
To  M<^.-Om.  McGUUan: 

The  army  of  the  Southwest,  under  Gen.  Curtis,  after 
three  days^hard  fighting  near  Sugar  Greek,  Arkansas, 
has  gained  a  most  glorious  victory  over  the  combined 
forces  of  Van  Dom,  McGuUoch,  Price,  and  Mcintosh. 
Our  killed  and  wounded  are  estimated  at  one  thousand. 
That  of  the  enemy  still  larger.  Guns,  flags,  proyi- 
■ions,  Ac,  captured  iu  large  quantities.  Our  cavalry 
U  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major-General. 

The  Confederate  force  retired  south  of  the 
Boston  Mountains  unpursued  by  Gen.  Curtis, 
to  obtain  reinforcements  and  to  recover  from 
their  loss.  Me:mtime  reenforcements  were 
sent  to  Gen.  Curtis  from  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
He  fell  back  to  Keetsville,  and  remained  through 
the  month.  On  the  5th  of  April,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  Gen.  Price  was  moving  on  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  Gen.  Curtis  began  a  march  in 
that  direction.  On  that  day  he  advanced  eigh 
^  teen  miles  and  on  the  next  twenty,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Flat  Rock  with  James  river.  Failing  in 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  James,  the  force  moved 
to  Galena,  where  a  crossing  was  effected  in  a 
rain  storm.  On  the  next  day,  the  9th,  Bear 
Creek,  thirteen  miles,  was  reached,  and  on  the 
10th  Forsyth,  eighteen  miles,  where  the  army 
was  concentrated.  The  high  water  of  the 
river  delayed  active  operations.  Gen.  Price, 
with  a  body  of  mounted  men,  was  encamped 
about  five  miles  south  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  On  the  16th  of  April  an  expedition 
was  sent  out  under  Col.  McCrellis  to  destroy 
some  saltpetre  works  located  eight  miles  below 
the  Little  Korth  Fork,  south  side  of  White 
river.  It  was  entirely  successful.  About  ten 
thousand  pounds  nearly  prepared  for  transpor- 
tation were  destroyed.  The  army  next  moved 
to  West  Plains,  eighty-seven  miles,  thence  to 
Salem,  Arkansas,  which  is  southeast  of  For- 
syth, Mo.,  and  distant  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen miles.  Thence  it  advanced  to  Batesville, 
crossed  the  White  river,  and  took  the  route  to 
Little  Rook,  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  ad- 
vanced to  Searcy,  fifty  miles  from  Little  Bock, 
-  where  an  order  was  received  from  Gen.  Halleck 
to  send  ten  regiments  by  a  forced  march  to  Cape 
Girardeau  and  thence  to  Corinth.  The  army 
then  fell  back  to  Batesville,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Independence  county  and  the  most  im- 
gortant  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
tate.  It  is  situated  on  the  White  river  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river 
is  navigable  to  this  point  for  small  steamers. 
Such  was  the  scarcity  of  supplies  that  the  army 
suffered  severely.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  in  June  from  Memphis  to  descend  the  Mis- 


sissippi to  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  and  thence 
up  the  White  river  to  Batesville.  (See  page 
66.)  It  was  unsuccessful.  Supplies  were  sub- 
sequently sent  by  land  from  Missouri,  which 
reached  Gen.  Curtis  about  the  1st  of  July. 
His  position  during  this  period  was  critical,  and 
excited  much  apprehension,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  nearly  destitute  of  provisions,  far  distant 
Arom  the  sources  of  supply,  and  surrounded  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  by  foes.  From 
Batesville  he  now  advanced  to  Jacksonport  at 
the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Black  rivers, 
thence  passing  through  Augusta  and  Clarendon 
he  reached  Helena  on  the  Mississippi  river,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  Bates- 
ville. 

It  was  reported  soon  after  that  Confederate 
troops  under  Gen.  Price  were  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  a  point  between  Napoleon  and  Yicks- 
burg,  and  Gen.  Cnrtis  started  with  a  body  of 
troops  on  transports  to  make  an  exploration. 
The  steam  ferry  boat  at  Napoleon,  upon  the 
approach  of  Gen.  Curtis,  was  withdrawn  up  the 
Arkansas  river,  whither  he  followed  and  cap- 
tured it  with  fifteen  other  ferry  and  flat  boats. 
A  large  number  of  boats  were  destroyed  on  the 
Arkansas  by  this  expedition,  which  soon  after 
returned  to  Helena.    Gen.  Curtis  was  then  ab- 
sent until  the  dose  of  September,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  department  of  Mis- 
souri, containing  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  and  the  a^acent  Indian  Territory, 
with  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.    Helena 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops, 
but  active  military  operations  were  suspended. 
This  closed  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Curtis. 

After  the  departure  of  Gen.  Curtis  from  He- 
lena on  the  16th  of  November,  an  expedition 
under  Gen.  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  consisting  of  eight 
thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  started  for  the 
White  river ;  but  in  consequence  of  new  bars 
which  had  formed,  and  the  low  stage  of  the 
water,  it  entirely  failed  of  the  object  intended, 
and  returned.  The  command  of  the  post  was 
then  taken  by  Gen.  Steele,  who  had  arrived  with 
a  division  of  troops.  Subsequently  Gen.  Hovey 
was  sent  upon  an  expedition  from  Helena  into 
Mississippi  to  cooperate  with  Gen.  Grant  on 
his  advance  into  that  State.  The  particulars 
of  this  expedition  are  stated  in  connection  with 
the  campaign  of  Gen.  Grant. 

The  subsequent  military  operations  in  Arkan- 
sas exerted  no  special  influence  on  the  condnct 
of  the  war.  They  may  be  briefly  stated  in  this 
place.  The  Confederate  forces  in  the  State,  in 
October,  were  estimated  to  consist  of  five  thou- 
sand men  under  Gen.  Hindman,  posted  five 
miles  north  of  Little  Rock ;  five  thousand  men 
under  Gen.  Roan,  posted  fifty  miles  southeast 
of  Little  Rock  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  near 
Pine  Bluff  on  the  Arkansas  river;  at  Cross 
Hollows  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  men,  chielly 
conscripts  under  Gen.  Rains;  Gen.  Holmes,  in 
chief  command,  was  at  Little  Rock  with  two 
thousand  men;  Gen.  McBride  was  at  Bates- 
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the  number  of  their  captured  as  evidence  of 
their  valor.  Any  act  of  cruelty  to  prisoners, 
or  those  offering  to  deliver  themselves  as  such, 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  of  this  army,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  General  commanding, 
will  be  punish^  with  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  kw." 

The  following  is  Gen.  Halleck's  despatch  to 
Washington,  announcing  this  battle : 

6t.  Loud,  March  10,  ISeS. 
To  M<y.-Om,  McGUUan: 

The  army  of  the  Southwest,  under  Geo.  Gartis,  after 
three  days^hard  fighting  near  Sugar  Greek,  Arkansas. 
has  gained  a  most  glorious  victory  over  the  combined 
forces  of  Van  Dom,  McGulloch,  Price,  and  Mcintosh. 
Our  killed  and  wounded  are  estimated  at  one  thousand. 
That  of  the  enemy  still  larger.  Quns,  flags,  proyi- 
■ions,  Ac,  captured  in  large  quantities.  Our  cavalry 
^A  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy 

H.  W.  HALLEGK,  Major-General. 

The  Oonfederate  force  retired  south  of  the 
Boston  Mountains  nnpursned  by  Gen.  Ourtis, 
to  obtain  reinforcements  and  to  recover  from 
their  loss.  Me.-mtime  reenforcements  were 
sent  to  G^n.  Curtis  from  Kansas  and  Missonri. 
He  fell  back  to  Keetsville,  and  remained  through 
the  month.  On  the  5th  of  April,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  Gen.  Price  was  moving  on  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  Gen.  Ourtis  began  a  march  in 
that  direction.  On  that  day  he  advanced  eigh 
teen  miles  and  on  the  next  twenty,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Flat  Rock  with  James  river.  Failing  in 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  James,  the  force  moved 
to  Galena,  where  a  crossing  was  effected  in  a 
rain  storm.  On  the  next  day,  the  9th,  Bear 
Creek,  thirteen  miles,  was  reached,  and  on  the 
10th  Forsyth,  eighteen  miles,  where  the  army 
was  concentrated.  The  high  water  of  the 
river  delayed  active  operations.  Gen.  Price, 
with  a  body  of  mounted  men,  was  encamped 
about  five  miles  south  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  On  the  16th  of  April  an  expedition 
was  sent  out  under  Col.  McCrellis  to  destroy 
Bome  saltpetre  works  located  eight  miles  below 
the  Little  Korth  Fork,  south  side  of  White 
river.  It  was  entirely  successful.  About  ten 
thousand  pounds  nearly  prepared  for  transpor- 
tation were  destroyed.  The  army  next  moved 
to  West  Plains,  eighty-seven  miles,  thence  to 
Salem,  Arkansas,  which  is  southeast  of  For- 
syth, Mo.,  and  distant  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen miles.  Thence  it  advanced  to  Batesville, 
crossed  the  White  river,  and  took  the  route  to 
Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  ad- 
vanced to  Searcy,  fifty  miles  from  Little  Bock, 
*  where  an  order  was  received  from  Gen.  Halleok 
to  send  ten  regiments  by  a  forced  march  to  Cape 
Girardeau  and  thence  to  Corinth.  The  army 
then  fell  back  to  Batesville,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Independence  county  and  the  most  im- 
Sortant  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
tate.  It  is  situated  on  the  White  river  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river 
is  navigable  to  this  point  for  small  steamers. 
Such  was  the  scarcity  of  supplies  that  the  army 
imffered  severely.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  in  Jane  from  Memphis  to  descend  the  Mis- 


sissippi to  the  month  of  Arkansas  and  thence 
np  the  White  river  to  Batesville.  (See  page 
66.)  It  was  unsuccessful.  Supplies  were  sub- 
sequently sent  by  land  from  Missouri,  which 
reached  Gen.  Curtis  about  the  1st  of  July. 
His  position  during  this  period  was  critical,  and 
excited  much  apprehension,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  nearly  destitute  of  provisions,  far  distant 
from  the  sources  of  supply,  and  surrounded  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  by  foes.  From 
Batesville  he  now  advanced  to  Jacksonport  at 
the  confiuence  of  the  White  and  Black  rivers, 
thence  passing  through  Augusta  and  Clarendon 
he  reached  Helena  on  the  Mississippi  river,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  Bates- 
ville. 

It  was  reported  soon  after  that  Oonfederate 
troops  under  Gen.  Price  were  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  a  point  between  Napoleon  and  Yicks- 
burg,  and  Gen.  Curtis  started  with  a  body  of 
troops  on  transports  to  make  an  exploration. 
The  steam  ferry  boat  at  Napoleon,  upon  the 
approach  of  Gen.  Curtis,  was  withdrawn  up  the 
Arkansas  river,  whither  he  followed  and  cap- 
tured it  with  fifteen  other  ferry  and  flat  boats. 
A  large  number  of  boats  were  destroyed  on  the 
Arkansas  by  this  expedition,  which  soon  after 
returned  to  Helena.  Gen.  Curtis  was  then  ab- 
sent until  the  dose  of  September,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  conmiand  the  department  of  Mis- 
souri, containing  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  and  the  a^acent  Indian  Territory, 
with  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Helena 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops, 
but  active  military  operations  were  suspended. 
This  closed  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Curtis. 

After  the  departure  of  Gen.  Curtis  from  He- 
lena on  the  16th  of  November,  an  expedition 
under  Gen.  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  consisting  of  eight 
thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  started  for  the 
White  river ;  but  in  consequence  of  new  bars 
which  had  formed,  and  the  low  stage  of  the 
water,  it  entirely  failed  of  the  o^ect  intended, 
and  returned.  The  command  of  the  post  was 
then  taken  by  Gren.  Steele,  who  had  arrived  with 
a  division  of  troops.  Subsequently  Gen.  Hovey 
was  sent  upon  an  expedition  from  Helena  into 
Mississippi  to  codperate  with  Gen.  Grant  on 
his  advance  into  that  State.  The  particulars 
of  this  expedition  are  stated  in  connection  with 
the  campaign  of  Gen.  Grant 

The  subsequent  military  operations  in  Arkan- 
sas exerted  no  special  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  They  may  be  briefly  stated  in  this 
place.  The  Confederate  forces  in  the  State,  in 
October,  were  estimated  to  consist  of  flve  thou- 
sand men  under  Gen.  Hindman,  posted  flve 
miles  north  of  Little  Rock ;  flve  thousand  men 
under  Gen.  Roan,  posted  flfty  miles  southeast 
of  Little  Rock  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  near 
Pine  Bluff  on  the  Arkansas  river;  at  Cross 
Hollows  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
between  four  and  flve  thousand  men,  chiefly 
conscripts  under  Gen.  Rains ;  Gen.  Holmes,  in 
chief  command,  was  at  Little  Rock  with  two 
thousand  men;  Gen.  McBride  was  at  Bates- 
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yille  with  two  tfaouand  more.  Bmall  forces 
were  also  at  Arkansas,  Crystal  Hill,  and  Arka- 
delphia.  The  latter  post  had  been  made  the 
seat  of  government  These  forces  were  esti- 
mated at  twenty  thousand  men  with  a  deficient 
outfit.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  Arkansas, 
near  Gross  Hollows,  twelve  miles  sonth  of  Fay- 
etteviUe,  Gen.  Herron  had  a  severe  confiiot 
with  a  Goofederate  force  near  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. Again  on  the  28th  of  November  Gen. 
Blunt  made  an  attack  on  Gen.  Marmaduke  with 
about  eight  thousand  men,  at  Oane  Hill,  forty- 
five  miles  north  of  Van  Buren,  which  caused 
the  Confederate  force  to  retreat  to  Van  Buren. 
Again,  on  the  7th  of  December,  the  combined 
Confederate  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Hindman,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  men, 
made  an  attempt  to  cut  off  reCnforcements  for 
Gen.  Blunt,  ten  miles  south  of  FayetteviUe. 
The  Confederate  forces  advanced  on  the  fiank 
of  Gen.  Blunt^s  position,  and  attacked  Gen. 
Herron  with  the  reinforcements,  who  held  them 
in  check  until  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  Gen.  Blunt  at  Crawford's  Prairie.  The  fight 
continued  obstinate  until  dark,  when  the  Con- 
federate forces  retreated  across  Boston  Moun- 
tains. The  loss  was  severe  on  both  sides,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Confederate  troops  into 
Missouri  was  checked. 

The  campaign  in  the  West  was  now  pushed 
through.  The  evacuation  of  Columbus,  and 
the  flanking  of  other  Confederate  positions 
on  the  Mississippi  river  by  tiie  force  on  the 
advance  up  the  Tennessee  river,  led  to  the  fit- 
ting out  of  an  expedition  to  move  down  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  4th  of  March  an  armed 
reoonnoissance,  commanded  by  Fhig  Officer 
Foote  and  General  CuUum,  was  made  as  far  as 
Columbus.  This  consisted  of  six  gunboats,  four 
mortar  boats,  and  three  transports  having  on 
board  two  regiments  and  two  battalions  of 
infantry  under  G^n.  Sherman.  On  arriving 
at  Columbus,  it  was  found  to  have  been 
evacuated  and  subsequently  occupied  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  tiie  2d  Illinois  on  a  scout- 
ing expedition.  The  Confederate  troops  had 
ohiefiy  retired  down  the  river  to  Island  No.  10 
and  New  Madrid.  The  evacuation  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  position  being  fianked  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  distances  to  various 
points  down  the  river  are  as  follows:  Cairo 
to  Columbus,  20  miles;  Hickman,  87;  Island 
No.  10,  45;  New  Madrid,  65;  Point  Pleasant, 
87;  Plumb  Point,  164;  Island  No.  88,  164; 
Fort  Wright,  187;  Fulton  Landing,  168;  Hat- 
che  River,  170 ;  Island  No.  84, 170 ;  Fort  Ran- 
dolph, 176 ;  Fort  Pillow,  288 ;  Memphis,  242 ; 

This  force  returned  to  Cairo,  and  on  the  14th 
a  formidable  expedition  left  to  move  down  the 
river.  The  following  vessels  formed  the  fieet : 
flag  ship  Benton,  Lieut  Phelps  acting  flag 
captain;  gunboats  Cincinnati,  Commander  R. 
N.  Stembel;  Carondeiet,  Commander  Walke; 
Mound  City,  Commander  Kelly;  Louisville, 
Commander  Dove ;  Pittsburgh,  Lieut.  Thomp- 
son commanding;  St.  Louis,  Lieut  Paulding 


oommandinff ;  Conestoga,  Lieut  Blodgett  oom* 

manding — ^the  only  boat  in  the  fieet  not  iron- 
clad. 

The  mortar  boats  assigned  to  the  expedition 
were  designated  numerically.  Each  had  a 
mortar  of  18-inch  calibre  and  discharging  a 
round  shell  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds  without  its  contents.  The  ** sailing" 
or  *'  running"  crews  of  these  mortar  boats  con- 
sisted of  one  captain  and  two  men.  The  forco 
to  fire  the  mortars  in  action  was  one  captain  to 
each  brace  of  mortars,  and  one  lieutenant  and 
twelve  men  to  each  boat  The  Nos.  of  the 
vessels  were,  5,  7,  11, 19,  22,  28,  27,  29,  80,  88, 
under  command  in  chief  of  Capt.  H.  £.  Mayna- 
dier,  U.  8.  Army.  The  steamers  Hammit  and 
Wilson,  lashed  together,  towed  four ;  the  Pike 
and  Wisconsin  four  others;  Lake  Erie,  No.  2, 
towed  two  others.  Then  followed  a  steamer 
with  a  barge  laden  with  coal  in  tow,  after  whidi 
came  the  two  ordnance  steamers,  and  two 
transports  with  the  27th  Hlinois,  Col.  Buford, 
and  15th  Wisconsin,  Col.  Hey,  infantry — the 
latter  regiment  being  composed  exclusively  of 
Norwec^s — and  also  a  battery  of  the  2d  Hli- 
nois artiUery.  With  the  gunboats  on  Uie  right, 
followed  by  the  mortar  fleet,  ordnance  boats, 
and  transports  with  troops,  the  gunboat  Con- 
estoga brought  u^  the  rear,  protecting  the 
transports,  while  eight  or  ten  little  screw  pro- 
pellers, used  for  conveying  orders  and  despatch- 
es from  the  flag  ship  to  the  fleet,  were  busily 
darting  in  all  directions. 

The  expedition  reached  Columbus  at  1  p.  v., 
and  at  8  o^clock  left  for  Hickman,  where  it 
arrived  between  flve  and  six  o^clock.  A 
small  force  of  Confederate  cavalry  left  upon 
its  approach.  The  town  was  partly  deserted ; 
a  few  Union  flags,  however,  were  waved.  The 
next  morning  it  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Missouri  point  above 
Island  No.  10,  which  by  an  air  line  was  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant,  while  by  the  river,  owing 
to  the  bend,  it  was  four  miles  distant  hi  this 
position  the  flagship  opened  fire  upon  a  Con- 
federate battery  discovered  on  the  Eentuckj 
shore,  but,  owing  to  the  distance,  without  ef- 
fect. Two  of  the  mortar  boats  then,  having  got 
into  position,  opened  upon  and  soon  silenced  it 
A  large  Confederate  force  appeared  to  be  en- 
camped on  that  side.  » 

Island  No.  10  is  situated  in  the  comer 
of  that  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river  which 
touches  the  border  of  Tennessee,  a  few  miles 
farther  up  the  river  than  New  Madrid,  although 
nearly  soutiiwest  of  that  point.  It  is  situated 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  6t 
Louis,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty  from  New 
Orleans.  The  average  depth  of  the  water  at 
this  point  is  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
from  mainland  to  mainland  about  nine  hun- 
dred yards.  The  current  runs  by  the  island  at 
a  moderately  fast  rate,  and  with  the  power  of 
tiiree  rivers — Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio-~ 
combined.    The  island  is  near  the  southern,  or 
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what  miglit  be  termed  the  eastern  hani  of  the 
riyer,  but  at  this  point  the  strefun  yaries  from 
its  southern  coarse  and  tarns  abraptlj  to  the  • 
northwest  leaying  this  island  in  the  sonthem 
angle  of  the  bend.  It  is  about  fortj-fiye  miles, 
bj  the  oonrse  of  the  riyer,  south  of  Columbus, 
and  about  twentj-six  miles  from  Hickman.  It 
is  near  Obionyille,  which  is  in  Obion  coun- 
ty, in  the  northwest  extremitj  of  Tennessee, 
where  it  borders  on  Kentuc^  and  Missouri. 
The  Missiasippi  river  passes  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south  of  ObionviUe,  leaving  a  land  distance 
between  the  two  waters  very  inconsiderable, 
and  easily  walked  across  in  less  than  an  hour, 
although  the  voyage  by  water  between  the 
same  points,  owing  to  the  bends  in  the  river, 
is  about  twenty  miles.  The  surface  of  the  sur- 
romiding  country  is  nearly  level.  Obionville 
is  connected  by  a  turnpike  road  with  Oolumbus, 
in  Kentucky,  via  l^ckman,  and  with  Troy,  the 
capital  of  the  county. 

The  fortifications  on  the  island  and  main- 
land a4iacent  consisted  of  eleven  etu-thworks, 
with  seventy  heavy  cannon,  varying  in  caliber 
from  thirty-two  to  one  hundred  pounders, 
rifled.  The  bombardment  commenced  on  the 
16th  of  March,  and  continued  with  more  or 
less  vigor  until  the  7th  of  April.  A  different 
plan,  however,  was  arranged  for  the  capture 
of  the  island.  This  consisted  in  cutting  a 
canal  across  a  portion  of  the  'narrow  and  low 
peninsula,  by  which  the  transports  could  pass 
below  the  island,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  with 
Gen.  Pope  at  New  Madrid  be  taken  across  the 
river,  and  thus  completely  invest  the  island. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  by  orders  of  Gen. 
Halleck,  Gten.  Pope  proceeded  to  Commerce  in 
Missouri  above  Cairo,  and  was  followed  by  a 
force  numbering  in  the  aggregate  about  forty 
thousand  men.  With  this  army  Gen.  Pope  pro- 
ceeded soutiiwardly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  week  in  February,  destined  for  New  Mad- 
rid. In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Com- 
merce to  New  Madrid  is  about  fifty  miles,  but 
by  the  road  it  is  between  sixty  and  seventy-five 
miles.  On  the  8d  of  March  he  arrived  with 
his  forces  befbre  New  Madrid,  and  found  the 
place  occupied  by  five  regiments  of  infantry 
and  several  companies  of  artillery.  The  defen- 
uve  works  consisted,  of  one  bastioned  earth- 
work, mounting  fourteen^  heavy  guns,  about 
h&Lf  a  mUe  below  the  town^  and  another  irreg- 
ular work  at  the  upper  end' of  the  town,  mount- 
ing seven  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  together 
with  Hues  of  intrenchment  between  them ;  six 
gunboats,  carrying  from  four  to  eight  heavy 
guns  each,  were  anchored  along  the  shore  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  redoubts^  The 
country  being  perfectly  level  and  the  river  so 
high  that  the  guns  of  the  boats  looked  di- 
rectly over  the  banks,  €^n.  Pope  found  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town  commanded  for  miles  by 
guns  of  heavy  caliber. 

His  first  step  was  to  occupy  Point  Pleasant, 
twelve  mUes  below,  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
force  oould  not  be  driven  out  by  the  Confed- 


erate gunboats,  and  thus  blockade  the  river  from 
below.  He  next  procured  siege  guns  from  Cairo, 
which  arrived  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  were 

S laced  in  battery  during  the  night  within  eight 
undred  yards  of  the  enemy^s  main  work,  so  as 
to  command  that  and  the  river  above  it.  The 
battery  consisted  of  two  small  redoubts  con- 
nected by  a  curtain,  and  mounting  four  heavy 
guns,  with  rifle  pits  in  front  and  on  the  flanks 
for  two  regiments  of  infantry.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned  on  the  ISth,  these  batteries  opened  fire, 
and  were  replied  to  by  the  whole  of  the  ene- 
my^s  heavy  artillery  on  land  and  water.  In  a 
few  hours  several  of  the  gunboats  were  disabled, 
and  three  of  the  heavy  guns  dismounted  in  the 
enemy^s  main  work.  The  cannonading  contin- 
ued all  day  without  producing  any  impression 
on  the  position  of  Gen.  Pope,  other  than  the 
disabling  of  one  gun  by  a  round  shot.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  contest  during  the  day  convinced 
the  Confederate  commander  that  he  could  not 
hold  the  town,  although  he  had  previously  re* 
ceived  reinforcements  of  men  and  guns  from 
Island  No.  10.  Accordingly  in  the  night,  dur- 
ing a  violent  storm  of  rain,  he  evacuated  the 
town  by  crossing  over  to  the  Kentucky  shore. 
This  evacuation  was  made  with  considerable 
precipitation.  Almost  everything  was  left  be- 
hind. Even  the  pickets  were  abandoned. 
'^Thirty-three  pieces  of  artillery,  magazines 
full  of  fixed  ammunition,  several  thousand  stand 
of  small  arms,  hundreds  of  boxes  of  mudcet 
cartridges,  tents  for  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  &C.,  were  among 
the.  spoils." 

The  Confederate  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Com.  HoUins,  and  their  land  force  by  Gens. 
McCown,  Stewart,  and  Gantt.  The  Union  loss 
was  fifty-one  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Confed- 
erate loss  was  estimated  by  Gen.  Pope  to  be 
larger.  A  number  of  their  dead  were  left  un- 
buried.  By  the  possession  of  these  works  Gen. 
Pope  commanded  the  river,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  Island  No.  10  from  below. 
It  was  on  the  day  after  this  evacuation  that  the 
fieet  left  Cairo. 

In  order  to  cut  off  entirely  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederate  force  from  Island  No.  10,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  portion  of  Gen.  Pope's  army 
should  be  taken  across  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Tennessee  shore.  To  bring  down  transports  a 
channel  was  made,  twelve  miles  long,  six  of 
which  were  through  heavy  timber.  The  trees 
standing  in  water,  had  to  be  cut  off  four  feet 
below  its  surface.  While  this  work  was  pushed 
forward  the  bombardment  of  the  island  was 
continued.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  April, 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  and  storm,  a 
boat  expedition  from  the  fieet,  with  a  small 
force  under  the  command  of  Col.  Roberts  of 
the  42d  Illinois,  landed  at  the  upper  or  No. 
1  Fort  on  the  Kentucky  shore  and  spiked 
the  six  guns  mounted,  and  retired  without 
injury.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  fired  and 
fled,  and  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  also  re- 
treated.   As  the  work  on  the  canal  approached 
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oompletloii,  it  was  evident  that  the  assistance 
of  the  gunboats  would  also  be  required  to  make 
asncc^sfol  landiug  of  the  troops  across  the 
river.  The  enemy,  to  oppose  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  to  cross  the  river,  had  planted 
field  pieces  along  the  left  bank  for  the  distance 
of  several  miles  above  and  below  New  Madrid. 
Gunboats  were  also  needed  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports from  any  gnnboat  of  the  enemy  that  might 
appear  during  the  passage  across  the  river. 
For  these  reasons  the  gunboat  Garondelet, 
Citpt.  Walke,  undertook  to  run  down  past  the 
batteries  of  tlie  island  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  ApriL  For  this  purpose  her  hull  was  pro- 
tected in  all  weak  places  by  additional  covering, 
and  a  barge  laden  above  with  hay  was  taken  in 
tow  on  her  left  side.  Starting  at  ten  o^dock  on 
the  night  of  the  4th,  amid  the  darkness  of  an 
impending  storm,  she  proceeded  on  in  silence. 
Twioe  as  she  approached  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy  the  soot  in  the  chinmeys  caught  fire, 
and  a  flame  five  feet  high  leaped  out  from  their 
tops,  lighting  brightly  the  upper  deck  of  the 
vessel,  and  everything  around.  It  was  seen  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  anxious  listeners  for  the 
signal  of  her  safety  in  the  fleet  above  now 
heard  the  long  roll  beat  in  the  camps  on  the 
island.  At  the  same  time  five  rockets  were 
sent  up  from  the  mainland  and  the  island,  and 
were  followed  by  a  cannon  shot  from  Fort  No. 
8.  A  fall  head  of  steam  was  now  let  on,  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  speed ;  and  while 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  lit  up  the  hurried 
preparations  of  the  enemy,  while  peal  after  peal 
of  thunder  reverberated  along  the  river,  and 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  moment  for  cool- 
ness and  heroism  came.  For  thirty  minutes 
the  discharge  of  cannon  and  musket  ball  at  the 
dark  and  silent  object,  revealed  on  the  waters 
only  by  the  lightning  flash,  was  furious,  but 
no  ii^ury  was  done.  Then  stopping  her  ma- 
chinery,  her  officers  fired  the  signal  guns  to 
inform  their  companions  in  the  fleet  that  she 
was  safe.  On  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  gun- 
boat I^ttsburg,  Lieut.  Thompson,  also  passed 
the  batteries.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the 
transports  were  brought  into  the  river  from 
the  bayou  where  they  had  been  kej^t  concealed, 
and  while  the  division  of  Col.  Paine  was  em- 
barking, the  gunboats  ran  down  the  river  and 
silenced  the  enemy*s  batteries  at  the  place  of 
landing.  Then  the  passage  of  the  wide  and 
swift  river  commenced,  and  was  completed  at 
the  boor  of  midnight.  t 

As  soon  as  the  troops  began  to  cross  the  river 
the  enemy  began  to  evacuate  the  island  abd 
his  batteries  along  the  Kentucky  shore.  The 
dlvisdons  were  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  they 
landed,  that  of  Col.  Fame  leading.  The  Con- 
federate force  was  driven  before  him,  says  Gen. 
Pope ;  and  although  it  made  severid  attempts 
to  form  in  line  of  battle  and  make  a  stand.  Col. 
Paine  did  not  once  deploy  his  columns.  It  was 
pushed  all  night  vigorously  until,  at  four  o^dock 
A.  M.,  it  was  driven  back  on  the  swamps  and 
forced  to  surrender.    **  Three  generals,  seven 


colonels,  seven  regiments,  several  battalions  of 
infantry,  five  companies  of  artillery,  ovier  one 
hundred  heavy  siege  guns,  twenty-four  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  an  immense  quantity  of  am- 
munition ai^d  supplies,  several  thousand  stand 
of  small  arms,  a  great  number  of  tents,  horses, 
and  wagons  were  taken."  The  force  that 
surrendered  was  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Mackall.  Before  abandoning  Island  No.  10, 
the  Confederate  officers  sunk  the  gunboat 
Grampus  and  six  transports.  The  force  sur- 
rendered consisted  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  regiments, 
and  numbered  about  five  thousand.  At  the  isl- 
and a  large  amount  of  commissary  stores  was 
found  with  the  tents  and  baggage  of  the  enemy. 
Besides  there  were  eleven  earthworks,  with 
seventy  heavy  cannon  varying  in  caliber  from 
82  to  100-pounders,  rifled.  The  works,  erected 
with  the  highest  engineering  skill,  possessed 
great  strength.  There  appeared  to  be  no  concert 
of  action  between  the  force  on  the  island  and  that 
on  the  shore.  Gen.  Pope  did  not  lose  a  man 
or  meet  with  an  accident  in  <frossing  the  river 
or  afterward.  The  canal  was  made  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Gen.  Schuyler  Hamilton.  A  part  of 
the  distance  the  route  was  through  a  bayou. 
The  cut  made  was  about  four  miles,  sufficient 
for  steamboats  of  moderate  size,  and  about  one 
thousand  trees,  ranging  from  six  inches  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  were  sawed^off  about  four  feet 
under  water  by  means  of  long  saws  worked  by 
hand.  When  the  canal  was  finished,  the  water 
came  through  with  such  a  current  that  the 
boats  had  to  be  dropped  by  lines  nearly  the 
whole  distance.  The  work  was  done  by  an 
engineer  regiment,  under  the  superintendence 
ofCol.  Bissell. 

The  position  thus  taken  was  regarded  by  the 
Confederate  officers  as  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  new  line  of  defence  proposed 
by  them.  Upon  their  ability  to  hold  it  depend- 
ed the  safety  of  Memphis,  and  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  valley  thereabout.  This  line  was 
adopted  by  the  Confederate  commander,  with 
his  left  resting  on  the  Mississippi,  his  centre  be- 
tween Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Corinth,  Miss.,  and 
his  right  between  Florence  a^d  Decatur. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  gunboats  under 
Com.  Foote,  with  the  mortar  boats,  followed 
by  the  transports,  left  New  Madrid,  and  stood 
down  the  river.  The  order  of  a  line  of  battle 
was  observed.  A  part  of  Gen.  Stanley's  divi- 
sion, and  those  of  Gens.  Hamilton  and  Palmer, 
were  on  the  transports.  Their  destination  was 
Fort  Pillow  or  Wright,  which  is  situated  on  the 
first  Chickasaw  Blufls,  near  Islands  Nos.  88  and 
84,  and  about  seventy  miles  above  Memphis. 
At  Plum  Point  the  Mississippi  makes  a  sharp 
bend,  running  for  some  distance  eastwardly,  and 
at  the  first  Chickasaw  Blufls  turns  off  abruptly 
south-southwest,  which  eourse  it  continues  be- 
low Island  No.  84,  where  it  again  bends;  the 
convex  side  of  the  curve  being  to  the  Tennessee 
shore.  Here  are  the  second  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
surmounted  by  Fort  Randolph,  some  twelve 
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miles  below  Fort  Pillow.  The  location  of  these 
fortifications  wasadmirably  adapted  for  defence, 
and  in  case  of  a  determined  stand  it  would  have 
been  Tery  difficult  to  reduce  them.  Opposite 
Plum  Point  is  the  village  of  Osceola  in  Ar- 


On  the  next  day,  at  evening,  the  fleet  arrived 
at  Plum  Point  and  anchored.  A  force  of  three 
Confederate  gunboats  were  in  sight  most  of 
the  time  during  that  day,  but  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. The  anchorage  was  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  fort.  Operations  against 
the  fort  were  commenced  by  moving  the  mor- 
tars to  the  Arkansas  shore  at  Craighead  Point 
and  opening  upon  the  enemy^s  gunboats  and 
batteries  with  shells.  The  distance  of  the 
contending  forces  across  the  point  was  three 
fonrtilis  of  a  mile,  although  by  the  river  around 
the  point  it  was  three  miles.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  of  April  fire  was  opened  from  the 
mortars,  and  rapidly  and  accurately  answered 
by  die  fort.  This  continued  until  midnight 
and  then  ceased;  daily  afterward  it  was  re- 
peated without  any  expectation  of  an  immedi- 
ate reduction  of  the  fort.  The  high  water  of 
the  river  prevented  cooperation  of  the  land 
forces.  On  the  4th  of  May  a  battle  occurred 
between  the  gunboats  and  a  Confederate  ram 
and  gunboats,  which  has  been  thus  related: 

**  The  enemy  appeared  with  four  boats — three 
gunboats  and  a  ram — ^the  latter  a  powerful 
contrivance,  combining  immense  weight  and 
strength  with  high  speed  and  admirable  steer- 
ing facilities.  Her  hull  and  boilers,  as  well  as 
all  the  Confederate  rams,  were  those  of  old 
New  Orleans  towboats.  The  upper  works  of 
these  were  cut  away ;  their  sides  protected,  in 
some  instances  witJi  a  layer  of  railroad  iron, 
and  in  others  only  with  bales  of  tightly  com- 
pressed cotton,  hooped  and  bound  together, 
one  to  the  other,  with  iron  bands.  Their  bows 
were  pointed  and  sharp,  and  apparently  of  solid 
iron. 

^*  At  their  first  appearance  the  gunboats  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  come  up  the  river,  but 
sent  the  ram  ahead  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
Cincinnati,  thinking  then,  doubtless,  to  run  up 
and  make  an  easy  prey  of  the  defenceless 
mortar  boats.  The  commander  of  the  Cincin- 
nati perceived  the  movement  and  apprehended 
its  intent.  The  ram  was  already  nalfway  up 
to  her  before  she  was  cut  loose,  and  then  the 
accumulated  driftwood  on  her  bows  prevented 
her  getting  her  head  out  into  the  stream.  To 
back  out  would  be  to  run  directly  upon  the 
enemy  while  they  were  seeking  to  run  into  her, 
thus  adding  to  the  force  of  the  blow  with 
which  they  would  strike  her.  In  this  dilemma 
she  let  fly  her  stern  guns  full  into  the  &ce  of 
the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to 
crowd  along  up  the  shore,  hoping,  before  mov- 
ing (ar,  to  succeed  in  getting  her  head  out. 
Her  guns  made  not  the  slighest  apparent  im- 
pression upon  the  ram,  which  still  held  its 
course  and  was  rapidly  coming  upon  the  en- 
tangled gunboat. 


*'  Again  the  stem  guns  were  let  go  AiU  into 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  but  still  her  progress 
was  not  retarded  in  the  slightest.  A  moment 
more  and  her  tremendous  weight  came  with 
terrible  force  upon  the  starboaid  stem  quarter 
of  the  gunboat,  but  without  inflicting  any 
serious  damage  The  force  of  the  blow,  how- 
ever, threw  the  stern  of  the  vessel  in  and  en- 
abled her  to  get  headway  from  the  shore. 
Then,  in  turning  out,  her  broadside  was  dis- 
charged directly  into  the  Confederate  craft, 
which  was  backing  oflP  preparatory  to  renew- 
ing the  assault. 

**  Again  the  gunboat  prepares  to  open  fire  on 
her  assailant,  and  ttib  ram  seeks  an  apportunity 
to  renew  the  assault.  The  Cincinnati  has 
worked  herself  away  from  the  shore  and  is 
now  more  easily  handled.  Turning  to  and  fro, 
she  gives  her  antagonist  broadside  for  broad- 
side, with  no  apparent  result.  StiU  he  comes 
on.  As  he  nears  his  object,  his  steam  appara- 
tus is  got  ready,  and  his  crew,  armed  with 
small  arms,  prepare  to  board  the  Federal  craft 
Commander  Stembel,  seeing  these  demonstra- 
tions, orders  out  carbines,  boarding  pikes,  and 
cutlasses,  and  also  puts  his  steam  battery  in 
readiness  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception. 
On  they  come,  closer  and  closer,  and  strike  I 
The  boats  collide  with  fearful  violence,  followed 
by  the  crashing  of  timbers,  and  the  bending  of 
iron,  and  the  snouts  of  men,  and  the  discharge 
of  musketry,  and,  above  all,  another  broadside 
directly  into  the  enemy  now  immediately  along- 
side. Amid  this  general  uproar  Commander 
Stembel  rushes  upon  deck,  and,  seizing  a  pis- 
tol, with  admirable  aim  discharged  its  contents 
into  the  head  of  the  Confederate  pilot,  killing 
him.  instantly.  The  pilot^s  mate  seized  a  ffun 
in  retaliation,  and  shot  the  gallant  commander, 
just  as  he  was  turning  to  give  his  attention  to 
some-other  duty,  the  ball  entering  high  up  on  his 
shoulder  behind,  and,  passing  in  at  an  upward 
direction  through  his>neck,  went  out  under  his 
chin..  He  fell  instantly,  and  was  carried  bo- 
low. 

^^  While  this  fierce  engagement  was  in  pro- 
gress, the  shots  from  the  other,  vessels  had  ex- 
ploded the  boiler  on  one  of  the  Confederate 
gunboats,  and  set  fire  to  another  which  was 
burned  to  the  water's  edge. 

"  The  Cincinnati,  thus  released  from  her  an- 
tagonist, sought  others  of  the  foe.  It  was 
soon  after  this  withdrawal  that  the  Mallory, 
which  is  also  fitted  as  a  ram,  though  carrying 
a  heavy  armament,  moved  up  and  singled  out 
the  crippled  Cincinnati  as  her  special  victim.  ' 
This  craft  was  more  lumbering  and  slower  than 
the  rams  proper,  and  could  not  be  so  easily 
moved  about  She  worked  very  hard  to  get  her 
nose  into  the  Cincinnati's  side,  but  every  time 
was  foiled  by  the  movements  of  the  latter.  At 
last  she  had  apparently  secured  the  desired  op- 
portunity, and  was  crowding  all  steam  to  make 
good  headway,  when  an  unlooked-for  adversa- 
ry appeared.  The  St.  Louis  bore  down  upon 
her,  unseen,  until  dose  on  her,  and  then  came 
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ih»  imaToidable  oolfision— the  ram  was  cut 
biilf  into  and  sank  immediately.  Her  orew 
perished  with  her,  but  half  a  dozen  or  so  es- 
caping by  dinging  to  the  St.  Louis.  This  was 
a  brilliant  maaceuvre  on  the  part  of  the  St. 
Louis,  reUering  and  nrobably  saying  the  Gin- 
oinnalj,  which  was  uready  half  sunk  and  al- 
most unmanageable  from  the  weight  of  water 
in  her  hold.  Seeing  her  condition,  the  acting 
flag  officer  signalled  her  to  withdraw,  and  she 
was  run  upon  the  shoal  at  the  foot  of  the  ialand, 
and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

'*  The  action  had  now  lasted  about  forty-fiye 
minutea.  One  of  the  enemy's  boats  had  been 
sunk  and  two  blown  up.  The  rest  of  their  fleet 
was  crippled  To  prolong  the  fight  was  to  in- 
sure its  deatmction.  They  therefore  gradually 
&11  back,  under  cover  of  tiie  smoke,  around  the 
point  to  the  protection  of  their  land  batter- 
ies. The  Cincinnati  was  the  only  boat  injured 
in  the  Union  fleet  Four  were  wounded  on 
board  of  her.'^ 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June  Fort  Pillow 
was  evacuated.  Everything  of  value  was  either 
destroyed  or  removed  by  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers. On  the  same  night  Fort  Randolph,  some 
miles  below,  was  evacuated.  The  few  guns 
w^e  dismantled.  Com.  EUet,  in  his  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  said :  **'  Randolph,  like 
^Uow,  is  w^ik,  and  could  not  have  held  out 
Icog  agunst  a  vigorous  attack."  The  remark 
is  worUiy  of  notice,  as  it  raises  an  inquiry  why 
such  an  attack  was  not  made.  The  forts  were 
not  attacked  because  this  expedition,  was  not 
sustained  at  the  critical  time  for  its  success. 
There  were  no  land  forces  to  cooperate  with 
the  fleet. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports arrived  before  Fort  RUow,  and  on  the 
4th  of  June  this  fort  and  the  one  below  were 
evacuated,  and  the  way  clear  for  the  fleet  to 
attack  Memphis.  On  the  7th  of  April  the  bat- 
tle of  Pittsburg  Landing  took  place  between 
the  Federal  forces,  under  Gen.  Grant,  and  the 
Confederate  forces,  under  Gen.  Beauregard, 
which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal,  by  Gen. 
Beanr^ard,  of  all  his  forces  from  the  battle 
field  to  the  strong  position  at  Corinth.  Rein- 
forcements were  required  by  the  Federal  army, 
and  Gen.  Pope  was  ordered  to  join  it.  On  the 
Slst  of  April  he  arrived  in  transports  up  the 
Tennessee  river  at  Pittsburg  limding.  His 
force  numbered  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and  were  taken  on  some 
thirty  transports.  This  withdrawal  of  the  force 
of  Gen.  Pope  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
the  IGsrissipin  river  expedition.  The  gun- 
boats, however,  were  obliged  to  remfun  in  such 
Horee  as  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  Con- 
federate gunboats  up  the  river.  Soon  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Gen.  Pope,  Com.  Foote  obtain- 
ed leave  of  absence,  and  the  command  of  the 
fleet  was  taken  by  Charles  EUet,  jr.,  until  the 
anival  of  Charles  H.  Davis,  the  successor  of 
Com.  Foote. 

As  has  been  stated.  Forts  Pillow  and  Ran- 
yo£ba-« 


dolph  were  evacuated  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  June.  This  evacuation  was  in  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Con- 
federate army  from  Tennessee,  and  their  aban- 
donment of  Corinth.  The  positions  of  Fort 
PiUow,  Randolph,  and  Memphis  could  not  be 
held  under  these  circumstances,  and  were  there- 
fore wisely  evacuated. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  oppose  the  Federal 
fleet  but  the  Confederate  gunboats.  On  the 
6th  of  June  the  fleet  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  Memphis,  and  came  to  anchor  for  the  night. 
On  the  6th,  at  4|  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the 
gunboats  Benton,  Cairo,  Carondelet,  Louisville, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  four  rams  Monarch,  Lan- 
caster, No.  8,  and  Queen  of  the  West,  weighed 
anchor,  and  aropped  slowly  down  toward  the 
city.  The  Confederate  gunboats  were  seen 
approaching  in  order  of  battle.  This  was  in 
two  lines,  the  first  consisting  of  the  Beauregard, 
Little  Rebel,  Gen.  Price,  and  Gen.  Bragg,  the 
second  of  the  Gen.  Lovell,  Gen.  Yan  Dom,  Jeff. 
Thompson,  and  the  Suipter.  When  within 
three  fourths  of  a  mile,  a  shot  fiK)m  the  Little 
Rebel,  the  flag  ship,  fell  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Cairo,  which  replied  with  a  broadside, 
and  soon  the  engagement  became  general.  The 
Confederates  had  fewer  guns  than  their  op- 
ponents, but  exceeded  them  in -the  number 
of  gunboats.  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  in 
front  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  the  shores 
were  crowded  with  spectators.  After  half  an 
hour  two  of  the  rams.  Monarch  and  Queen  of 
the  West,  which  had  been  lying  on  the  Arkan- 
sas side,  in  rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  steamed 
out  toward  the  scene  of  action.  The  Queen  of 
the  West  started  directly  for  the  Beauregard, 
and  that  gunboat  fired  at,  but  missed  her.  A 
second  shot  struck  the  ram  but  did  her  no  in- 
jury, and  she  steamed  steadily  and  swiftly  to- 
ward her  adversary.  When  she  was  within 
ten  feet  the  latter  swung  round,  and  the  ram 
missed  her  prey.  Not  discouraged,  however, 
Ihe  Queen  ran  toward  the  Gen.  Price,  which 
fired  several  shots  but  did  no  damage,  and 
thrust  her  iron  prow  into  the  wheelhouse  of  the 
Price,  crushing  it  to  pieces,  and  causing  the  ves- 
sel to  leak  so  badly  &at  she  was  run  to  the  Ar- 
kansas shore,  to  prevent  her  from  sinking.  The 
Beauregard  now  determined  to  avenge  the 
Price,  and  hurried  toward  the  Queen,  while 
the  ram  in  ftiU  motion  was  dashing  toward  her 
foe.  They  bore  down  upon  each  other  bravely, 
but  the  skilful  pilot  of  the  enemy  contrived  to 
evade  the  shocic  of  the  Queen,  and  struck  her 
aft  so  heavily  that  the  ram  was  disabled  and 
began  to  leak.  The  Monarch,  seeing  the  state 
of  affairs,  dashed  boldly  at  the  Beauregard. 
The  latter  fired  four  times  at  the  ram,  and 
struck  her  bulwarks  once,  the  ball  glancing 
harmlessly.  She  could  not,  however,  avoid  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  Monarch,  which  crashed 
through  her  bow,  and  caused  her  to  fill  in  a  few 
minutes  and  go  down  as  far  as  her  cabin,  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  preventing  her  sink- 
ing lower,  and  the  white  flag  she  had  run  up 
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stopping  fbrther  damage  from  the  fleet  The 
Honarch  thea  looked  after  her  disabled  consort, 
the  Queen  of  the  West,  and  towed  her  ashore, 
placing  her  in  a  position  of  secnrit  j.  The  gon- 
boats  now  increased  their  fire  against  the  ene- 
my, when  the  flag  ship,  having  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent range,  threw  a  60-pound  ball  from  a  ri- 
fled Parrott,  striking  the  Gen.  Lovell  aft  above 
the  water  line,  tearing  a  great  hole  in  her, 
through  which  the  water  rushed  like  a  torrent 
She  began  to  sink  at  once,  giving  few  of  the 
officers  and  crew  time  to  save  themselves.  In 
less  than  four  minutes  the  vessel  had  sunk  in 
aeventj-five  feet  of  water,  and  passed  entirely 
out  of  sight.  Some  of  the  crew  went  down 
with  the  Lovell,  but  about  fifty  of  them 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  were  struggling  in 
the  water,  when  the  benton^s  crew  arrived  in 
advance  of  severid  other  cutters  from  the  flo- 
tilla, and  just  in  time  to  see  the  chimneys  of 
the  hostile  gunboat  disappear  beneath  the  water. 
Kany  of  the  crew  had  already  begun  to 
swim  for  the  shore.  Some  six  or  seven,  how- 
ever, were  rescued  by  the  cutter,  but  the  cur- 
rent was  so  strong  that  a  large  number  were 
carried  off  and  drowned.  The  engagement  still 
oontinued  warm  and  desperate.  The  smoke  of 
the  batde  so  obscured  the  boats  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  see  them  at  any  distance,  yet  the 
levee  of  Memphis  was  black  with  the  crowd  of 
human  beings.  From  the  time  the  rams  made 
their  appearance,  the  Confederate  gauboats  had 
been  steadily  iSedling  back,  though  continuing  to 
fire  heavily,  before  the  adranee  of  the  Federal 
'  gunboats. 

The  Jeff.  Thompson,  Gen.  Bragg,  Sumter, 
and  Van  Dorn  were  the  only  vessels  remain- 
ing, and  these  were  so  frequently  struck  and 
saw  so  little  opportunity  of  escaping,  that  they 
turned  their  bows  ashore.  As  soon  as  the 
Thompson  reached  the  shore  her  officers  and 
crew  leaped  off,  and  ran  through  the  woods ; 
but  a  shell  exploding  on  the  vessel,  she  took  fire 
and  was  burned  to  the  water^s  edge.  The  Gen. 
Bragg-reached  the  shore  about  half  a  mUe  be- 
low the  Thompson,  and  her  officers  and  crew 
escaped.  The  Sumter  followed  next,  and  the 
Gen.  Van  Dorn,  which  was  a  swift  vessel,  alone 
escaped  down  the  river.  The  Federal  fleet  now 
oame  to  anchor  before  the  dty.  The  engage- 
ment had  lasted  over  an  hour.  Ko  one  was  kill- 
ed on  the  fleet.  The  loss  of  the  other  side  could 
not  be  stated.  About  one  hundred  were  made 
prisoners.  The  other  mortar  boats,  owing  to 
a  misconception  of  orders,  were  not  engaged. 

The  following  correspondence  then  ensued 
between  Com.  Davis  and  the  city  authorities: 

TJitmjt  Statu  Flag  Stsa^xxx  Bkhtov,  ) 
Orr  Mbkpru,  Jun«  0,  ises.     f 
Sir  :  I  have  respectfully  to  request  that  you  will  sur- 
rend^  the  city  of  Memphis  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
I  am,  Mr.  Mavor,  with  high  respect, 

C.  H.  DAvIS,  Flag  Officer  commanding,  etc. 
To  His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Memphis. 

The  answer  of  the  mayor  was  as  follows : 


Matob's  Omox,  Msmpkis,  Jtins  S,  IML 
Sir  :  Yonr  note  of  this  date  is  received,  and  coDtentt 
noted.    In  reply  I  have  only  to  say  thal^  as  the  ciril 
authorities  have  no  means  of  defence,  by  the  force  of 
ciroumstances  the  city  is  in  your  hands. 

Respectfully,       JOHN  PARK,  Major. 
To  G.  H.  Davis,  Flag  Officer  oommandin^^  etc. 

Oommander  Davis  wrote  in  reply  as  follows: 
UviTRD  Btatb  Flao  Stbamse  Bsxtos,  ) 
Orr  MzMPBis,  •/«»•  fi,  isea.    f 
Sir  :  The  nndersigned,  oommandiog  the  naval  raili- 
taiy  forces  of  the  United  States  in  front  of  Memphis, 
has  the  honor  to  sav  to  the  Major  and  the  citr  that 
Col.  Fitch,  commanding  the  Indiana  brigade,  wiU  take 
military  possession  immediately. 

Col.  Iritch  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  codperatioii 
of  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  city  authohUea  in 
maintaining  peace  and  order.  To  this  end  he  will  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  His  Honor  the  Mayor  at  the  mil- 
itary headquarters  at  8  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Yours,  etc.,  C.  H.  DAVIS, 

Flaff  Officer  commanding,  etc 
To  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Memphis. 

The  military  occupation  of  the  city  followed, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  provost  marshal. 
Memphis  is  the  most  populons  and  important 
town,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  between  St.  Lonis 
and  New  Orleans.  Its  population  in  1860  was 
22,625. 

About  the  10th  of  June  the  gunboats  Si 
Louis,  Mound  City,  Lexington,  and  Oonestoga, 
with  the  transport  New  National,  having  on 
board  the  46th  Indiana  regiment,  Ool.  fltcb, 
left  Memphis,  on  an  expedition  up  the  White 
river,  to  open  communication  with  the  army  of 
Gen.  Curtis,  and  to  remove  the  obstructions  in 
that  river.  The  White  river  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  three  small  branches,  which  unite 
a  few  miles  east  of  FayetteviUe,  Arkansas.  It 
flows  first  northwesterly  into  Missouri,  and 
after  making  a  circuit  of  about  one  hundred 
miles,  returns  into  Arkansas,  and  pursues  a 
southeasterly  course  to  the  mouth  of  Black  river. 
Thence  its  direction  is  nearly  south,  until  it 
enters  the  Arkansas  fifteen  miles  above  its 
mouth.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  the 
mouth  of  Black  river,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  in  all  stages  of  water. 

As  the  expedition  approached  8t.  Charles, 
the  Mound  City,  being  in  advance,  was  fired 
on  from  two  conceal^  batteries.  This  was 
returned.  Meantime  the  troops  were  landed 
below  for  the  purpose  of  marching  in  the  rear 
and  capturing  the  batteries.  At  tibis  juncture 
a  ball  from  a  siege  gun  on  the  blufiT  struck  the 
forward  and  left  side  of  the  Mound  City  and 
penetrated  the  casemate  and  passed  throngb 
the  steam  drum.  The  vessel  was  immediately 
filled  with  the  escaping  vapor  and  nearly 
every  one  on  board  was  scalded ;  only  twenty- 
three  of  the  officers  and  crew,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  escaped  uniigured.  A 
horrible  scene  ensued.  Many  of  the  crew, 
frantic  with  pain,  jumped  overboard,  and  some 
were  drowned.  The  boats  from  the  Conestoga, 
which  was  coming  up  at  the  time,  were  sent  to 
their  relief,  but  the  enemy  fired  on  the  men  in 
the  water  with  grape  and  canister  ftom  their 
field  pieces,  killing  most  of  those  who  were 
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attempting  to  eseape.  Meantime  Col.  Fitoh, 
learning  the  facta,  pushed  forward  with  his  regi- 
ment and  carried  the  works  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  They  conrasted  of  two  batteries,  the 
lower  of  which  mounted  ux  field  pieces,  and  the 
upper  one  three  heavy  siege  guns.  About  thirty 
prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom  was  OoL 
Frye,  commanding  the  post.  This  expedition 
fiuled  to  open  conmiunication  with  Gen.  Curtis, 
as  has  been  heretofore  stated. 

The  military  operations  in  Tennessee,  which 
finally  controUed  the  movements  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  river  expedition,  had  paused  after  the 
capture  of  Xashville,  as  above  described,  but 
were  soon  resumed  again.  The  first  step  con- 
sisted in  fitting  out  a  great  expedition  to  pro- 
ceed under  Gen.  Grant  up  the  Tennessee  river. 
More  than  fifty-seven  steamers  and  two  gun- 
boats were  required  to  transport  and  convoy 
the  force.  It  was  organized  in  five  divisions, 
each  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery. The  advance  was  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Sherman,  2d  division  under  Gen.  Hurl- 
but,  8d  division  under  Gen.  McClemand,  4th 
division  under  Gen.  L.  Wallace,  5th  division 
under  CoL  Tianman  of  the  7th  Iowa  regiment. 
On  the  11th  of  March  the  transports  began  to 
arrive  at  Savannah  in  Tennessee.  On  the  night 
of  the  I2th  the  Tyler  and  Lexington  were  sent 
up  the  river  to  reconnoitre  as  &r  as  Eastport, 
forty  miles  above  Savannali.  The  enemy  was 
found  constructing  fortifications  and  with  a  con- 
edderable  force.  It  was  known  that  the  Oonfed- 
erate  forces  were  also  concentrated  along  the 
Unes  of  railroad  south  and  southwest  of  the 
river. 

The  line  of  defence  now  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  commander  after  his  first  line  was 
broken  up,  had  for  its  base  the  Charleston  and 
M^nphis  railroad,  the  preservation  of  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  pretence  of 
resistance  through  northern  liQssissippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia.  Along  this  r)iilroad  are 
Tuscumbia  and  Florence  at  the  foot  of  the 
Muscle  shoals  in  the  Tennessee  river  and  the 
junction  with  the  Florence  and  Nashville  rail- 
road; Decatur  near  the  head  of  the  lower 
Muscle  shoal;  HuntsviUe  and  Bellefontaine ; 
Stevenson,  imnortant  as  the  j  auction  wi^  the 
railroad  from  i^ashvUle  through  Murfreesboro* 
and  Chattanooga,  a  strong  position.  All  these 
points  are  east  of  Corinth.  On  the  west  of 
Corinth  the  railroad  runs  in  a  nearly  straight 
line  to  Memphis,  ninety-three  miles  distant: 
and  northwest  runs  the  road  to  Jackson,  almost 
in  the  centre  of  west  Tennessee.* 

The  Union  line  was  the  Tennessee  river,  ex- 
tending from  Paduoah,  Kentucky,  to  Eastport 
in  MissisnppL   The  gunboats  Lexington  and  Ty- 

*  The  dMances  of  tbeM  places  alonr  the  Una  of  the 
Xempbb  ajid  CharlestAii  railroad  are  as  follows :  From  Mem- 
^  to  OermaatowB,  15  miles:  to  Collierrllle,  24;  Laftjetta, 
n;  Moeeow.W;  La  Orange,  40;  OnindJanetlon,  09;  fiaala- 
Utj,  U  ;  MSddleton,  69 ;  Pocabontaa,  75 ;  Corinth,  98 ;  BurDS, 
107;  lnka.l]5:Tiiaeambla,145:  JoDesboro,  168;  Deeatnr.lSS; 
HvBtnlOe.  tlS;  Beflelbiite,  »9;  SteTenaoo,  S7I;  Chatta^ 


ler,  by  moving  up  and  down  the  river,  prevented 
the  erection  of  batteries.  Above  Eastport,  at 
Chickasaw  Blu£b  and  at  some  other  points,  Con- 
federate batteries  were  placed  to  command  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Gen.  Beauregard  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Confederate  forces 
in  this  department,  when  he  issued  the  follow- 
ing address  to  his  soldiers : 

HxASQUAXXxna  Abut  of  tib  Mosimippi,  I 
Jaouov,  Tms^  March  5.     f 

SoLoiEBS :  I  assume  this  day  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  defence  of  our  home- 
steads  and  liberties^  and  to  resist  the  subjagation, 
spoliation,  and  dishonor  of  onr  people.  Our  mothers 
and  wiTes,  our  ststers  and  children,  expect  us  to  do 
onr  duty,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  onr  lives. 

Our  losses  since  the  commencement  of  this  war,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  are  now  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  enemy. 

He  must  be  made  to  atone  for  the  reverses  we  have 
lately  experienced.    Those  reverses,  far  fh>m  disheart- 
ening, must  nerve  us  to  new  deeds  of  valor  and  patriot* 
ism,  and  should  inspire  us  with  an  unconquerable  de-  ' 
termination  to  drive  Dsek  onr  invaders. 

Should  any  one  in  this  army  be  nneaoal  to  the  task 
before  us,  let  him  transfer  his  arms  ana  equipments  at 
nee  to  braver,  firmer  bands,  and  return  to  his  home. 

Our  cause  is  as  Just  ana  sacred  as  ever  animated 
men  to  take  up  arms;  and  if  we  are  tme  to  it  and  to 
ourselves,  wito  the  continued  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty we  must  and  shall  triumph. 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 

General  Commanding. 

Associated  with  Gen.  Beauregard  in  com- 
mand were  Gens.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
Bragg,  Polk,  Pillow,  Cheatham,  and  others. 
The  Confederate  force  consisted  not  only  of  the 
troops  from  the  actjacent  States  which  had 
been  in  service  for  months,  but  also  of  new  lev- 
ies now  called  out  by  the  governors  on  the  re- 
quisition of  President  Davis.  They  were  en- 
camped principally  at  Corinth,  with  detach- 
ments at  various  points  on  the  railroad,  so  sit- 
uated that  they  could  be  easily  concentrated  on 
any  point 

Corinth  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  and  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail- 
roads, in  Tishemingo  county,  Mississippi,  forty 
miles  ftom  Grand  Junction,  fifty-eight  miles 
from  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Pittsburg  on  the  Tennessee  river. 
It  is  situated  in  a  hilly,  semi-mountainous 
country. 

The  Federal  forces  at  first  concentrated  at 
Savannah,  a  small  town  of  two  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  Tennessee  river,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ^eventy  miles  above  Fort  Henry. 
The  number  of  transports  which  arrived  by  the 
18th  of  March,  was  eighty-two.  This  force 
comprised  all  of  Gen.  Grants  original  com- 
mand, with  an  additional  force  of  infantry, 
almost  entirely  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  All 
the  steamers  tiiat  formed  the  reeular  line  of 
packets  between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans 
and  between  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  were  in 
the  fleet,  carrying  from  1200  to  1600  men  each, 
and  heavily  laden.  The  demonstrations  of  the 
inhabitants  along  the  shore  of  the  river  were  of 
the  most  extravagant  character.    One  declared 
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tt  to  be  "  the  eeooad  coming  of  Christ.''  The 
oommand  of  the  army  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Grant  soon  after  its  arriyal  at  Savannah,  and  it 
was  advanced  seven  miles  to  Pittsburg  Landing. 
Savannah  was  made  a  depot  for  stores,  with 
only  a  few  troops.  Here  troops  and  supplies 
were  sent  to  Gen.  Grant  by  Miy.-Gen.  Halfeck, 
both  from  St.  Louis  and  Oairo.  There  had  also 
been  such  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  en- 
emy before  G^n.^aell  at  Nashville,  that  the 
ori^nal  plan  was  altered,  and  he  was  directed 
by  ICaj.-Gen.  Halleok  to  make  a  junction  of  his 
forces  with  those  under  G^n.  Grant.  By  Gen- 
eral War  Order  No.  8  of  the  President,  dated 
March  11th,  tiie  Departments  of  Kansas  and 
Kentucky,  respectively  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Hunter  and  of  Gen.  BuelL  were  united 
with  that  of  the  Missouri,  under  the  designation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of 
this  consolidated  Department  Gen.  Halleck  was 
assigned  the  command. 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  Gen.  Buell  to 
advance  with  his  army  in  several  columns 
upon  northern  Alabama  over  the  principal 
roads  leading  to  that  region  from  Nashville. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  divisions  of  Gens. 
MLtohell,  Nelson  and  McOook  left  Nashville 
on  the  same  day,  and  by  different  roads.  But 
the  Oonfederates,  having  retired  from  Mur- 
freesboro  and  formed  along  the  new  line  they 
proposed  to  defend,  rendered  necessary  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  plan  of  G^en.  Buell. 
A  direct  advance  upon  Alabama  by  Qen. 
Bueirs  forces  would  not  only  have  involved 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  labor  and  slowness 
of  movementJI  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
bridges  over  the  watercourses,  and  other  im- 
pediments, but  the  passage  of  the  Tennessee 
into  northern  Alabama  being  practicable  for  a 
large  army  at  a  few  places  only,  the  Confederates 
could  by  means  of  the  railroad  have  easily 
ooUected  a  large  force  to  dispute  it  at  any 
point  This  concentration  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  localities  within 
the  contemplated  field  of  the  operations  of  Gkn. 
Grant's  army,  not  only  gave  to  the  latter  an 
opportunity  to  employ  the  whole  of  his  force 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  but  enabled 
Qen.  Halleck  to  order  Gkn.  Buell  to  turn  his 
army  toward  western  Tennessee,  to  cooperate 
with  Gen.  Grant  and  cross  the  river.  Thus 
combined,  they  were  regarded  as  certain  to  be 
superior  to  the  Confederate  army  in  the  num- 
ber, armament,  and  fighting  trim  of  their  com- 
mands. 

On  the  aSth  of  March,  Gen.  Buell  left  Nash- 
ville and  passed  the  advance  of  his  divirions  at 
Columbia.  On  the  28th,  29th,  and  80th  the 
divisions  of  his  army  had  crossed  Duck  river 
on  a  new  bridge,  and  advanced  through 
Oolumbiai  distant  eighty-two  miles  from  Savan- 
nah. 

Meantime  most  active  preparations  had  been 
made  to  assemble  a  large  Confederate  force  at 
Corinth,  and  to  fortify  that  position,  which  ib 
about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Pittsburg  Land- 


injg.  The  force  of  Gen.  Grant  was  posted  at 
Pittsburg  and  along  both  ^des  of  the  river  to- 
ward Crump's  Landing  and  Savanni^,  but  kept 
in  active  service  scouring  the  country.  The 
importance  of  the  approaching  contest  to  the 
Confederate  States  could  not  be  concealed.  If 
Corinth  fell,  Memphis  would  also  fall,  and  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Gulf  States  would  be 
open  to  an  army  larger  than  that  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  plan  adopted  by  Gkns.  Johnston  and 
Beauregard  was  to  strike  an  unexpected  blow 
before  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Buell^s  forces.  On 
the  8d  of  April,  Gen.  Johnston  issued  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  his  soldiers: 

Hbadqvabtebs  Abxt  or  Mxbbibrxppx,  ) 
CoKina,  Miss^  April  &     f 

Soldun  of  the  Army  of  the  Mis$isnpjd  : 

I  hare  pat  you  in  motion  to  offer  battle  to  the  in- 
vaders of  roar  coantiy,  with  the  resolution  and  dU- 
cipline  and  valor  becoming  men,  fiehting,  as  you  are, 
for  all  worth  liying  or  dying  for.  You  can  but  march 
to  a  decisiTa  victory  orer  agrarian  mercenaries  sent  to 
subjugate  and  despoil  you  of  your  liberties^  pn^P^rty, 
ana  honor. 

Remeifiber  the  precious  stake  inrolred;  remember 
the  depeodenoe  of  your  mothers,  your  wires,  your 
sisters,  and  your  children  on  the  result  Remember 
the  fSur,  broad,  abounding  lands,  the  happy  homes 
that  will  be  desolated  by  your  defeat.  The  eves  and 
hopes  of  eight  million  people  rest  upon  you.  You  are 
expected  to  show  yourselves  worthy  of  your  valor  and 
courage,  worthy  of  the  women  or  the  South,  whose 
noble  devotion  in  this  war  has  never  been  exceeded  in 
any  time.  WiUi  such  incentives  to  brave  deeds,  and 
with  the  trust  that  God  is  with  us,  your  eeneral  will 
« lead  you  confidently  to  the  combat,  assured  of  success. 
(Signed)  A.  S.  JOHNSTON, 

General  Commanding. 

The  orders  accompanying  the  address  di- 
vided "  the  Army  of  Uie  Mississippi  ^^  into  three 
corps.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  proclaimed  to 
be  m  command  of  the  whole  force.  The  first 
corps  was  assigned  to  Greu.  Polk,  and  embraced 
all  the  troops  of  his  former  command,  except- 
mg  detached  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  reserves 
detached  fbt  the  defence  of  Fort  Pillow  and 
Madrid  Bend.  The  second  corps  was  as»gned 
to  Gen.  Bragff ,  and  was  to  consist  of  the  second 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  less 
artillery  and  cavalry  "hereafter  detached." 
The  third  corps  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Har- 
dee, and  consisted  of  "  the  Army  of  Kentucky.'* 
To  G^en.  Crittenden  was  assigned  a  command 
of  reserves,  consisting  of  not  less  than  two 
brigades. 

From  two  to  three  miles  out  on  the  road  to 
Corinth  from  Pittsburg  Landing  lay  the  five  di- 
visions of  Gen.  Grant's  army.  The  advance 
line  was  formed  by  three  divisions :  Brig.-Gen. 
Sherman's,  Brig.-Gen.  Prentiss^s,  and  Mig.-Gen. 
McClemand's.  Between  these  and  the  landing 
lay  the  two  others,  Brig.-(}en.  Hurlbut's  and 
Mjc^.-Gen.  Smith's,  commanded  in  his  absence 
by  Brig.-Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  On  the  ex- 
treme  left  of  the  line  was  one  brigade  of  Gen. 
Sherman's  division,  while  the  o&er  brigades 
were  some  two  miles  distant,  forming  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  advance  line.  To  the  left, 
though  rather  behind  a  portion  of  the  line 
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formed  by  Sherman^s  main  brigades,  lay  Gren. 
KcOlemand^s  divisioii,  and  between  it  and 
Gen.  Sherman's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  left, 
lay  G^n.  Prentiss^s  division.  No  preparations 
had  been  made  for  any  means  of  defence  in  case 
of  attack,  althongh  the  position  was  an  exposed 
one. 

The  information  that  €ren«  Bnell  was  near  at 
hand,  determined  Gen.  Beauregard  to  make  the 
attack  at  once.  The  movement  of  his  troops 
from  Corinth  commenced  on  the  dd  of  Apnl. 
Owing  to  the  difficnlties  of  the  roads,  they  did 
not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  Federal  forces 
uitil  Saturday  afternoon,  the  5th.  It  was  then 
determined  that  the  attack  shonld  be  made  on 
the  next  morning,  at  the  earliest  hour  practi- 
cable, and  in  three  lines  of  battle:  the  first  and 
second  extending  from  Owl  Greek,  on  the  Con- 
federate left,  to  lick  Creek  on  their  right^a 
distance  of  about  three  miles — supported  by  the 
third  and  the  reserve.  The  first  line  oonfdsted 
of  Gen.  Hardee's  corps,  augmented  on  his  right 
by  Gladden's  brigade  of  Bragg's  corps,  deployed 
in  line  of  battle,  with  their  respective  artillery 
following  immediately,  and  the  cavahy  in  rear 
of  the  wings.  The  second  line  followed  the 
first  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards,  in  the 
same  order  as  the  first  The  corps  under  Gen. 
Polk  followed  the  second  line,  at  the  distance 
cf  about  eight  hundred  yards,  in  lines  of  bri- 
gades, deployed  with  their  batteries  in  rear  of 
each  brigade,  the  left  wing  supported  by  caval- 
ry. The  reserve  followed  closely  the  third  line 
in  the  same  order,  its  right  wing  supported  by 
cavalry.  These  two  corps  constituted  the  re- 
serve, and  were  to  support  the  front  lines  of 
battle  by  being  deployed,  when  required,  on  the 
right  and  left^  or  otherwise  act  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  battle. 

At  half  past  five  on  the  morning  of  April  6, 
the  Confederate  lines  and  columns  were  in  mo- 
tion, like  an  Alpine  avalanche  they  came,  at- 
tacking first  the  left  of  Gen.  Grant,  under  Gen. 
Prendss,  who,  with  two  thousand  of  his  men, 
were  soon  made  prisoners.  This  attack  was  in 
part  a  surprise.  Scarcely  had  the  men  time  to 
seize  their  weapons  and  form,  after  knowing  of 
the  approach  of  the  Confederates.  Gen.  Grant 
himself  ^as  at  Savannah  at  the  commencement, 
but  early  reached  the  raging  field.  Gradually, 
as  the  Confederate  line  came  up,  the  engage- 
ment had  become  general,  and  as  Gen.  Pren- 
tiss's ^vision  fell  back,  abandoning  their  camp, 
they  were  supported  by  Gen.  Hurlbut,  and 
thus  for  a  time  checked  the  progress  of  the 
Confederates.  At  the  Same  time  the  left  of 
Gen.  Sherman's  division  on  the  right  was 
forced  back,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  in  the 
centre,  fell  upon  Gen.  McClemand's  division. 
Desperate  as  was  their  determination,  yet  at 
eleven  o'clock  this  division  had  been  pressed 
back  in  a  line  with  Gen.  Hurlbut  It  still  did 
some  gallant  fighting;  once  its  right  swept 
round  and  drove  the  Confederates  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  but  again  fell  back,  and  at 
the  last  it  brought  up  near  the  position  of  the 


camps  of  G^n.  Smith's  division,  commanded 
by  W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  Thus  the  divisions  of 
IVentiss,  Sherman,  and  McOlernand  were  driv- 
en back,  their  camps  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates,  and  the  whole  front  line, 
for  which  Hurlburt  and  Wallace  were  but  the 
reserves,  was  gone,  excepting  Stuart's  brigade 
of  Sherman's  division,  on  the  extreme  left 
The  position  of  this  brigade  was  idonff  the  cir- 
cuitous road  from  the  Landing  to  Hamburg, 
some  two  miles  distant  from  tiie  former,  and 
near  the  crossing  of  Lick  Creek.  They  had 
remained  isolated  until  after  the  division  of 
Gen.  Prentiss  fell  back,  when  the  Confederates 
advanced  upon  them  in  such  force  as  to  be  ir- 
resistible m  their  position,  and  they  ML  back 
a  fourth  of  a  mile  and  made  a  stand  for  three 
fourths  of  au  hour.  At  this  juncture  a  brigade 
of  G^*  Wallace's  reserve,  under  McArUiur,  was 
sent  over  to  their  support.  They  were,  how- 
ever, soon  forced  to  fall  back  to  one  ridge, 
and  then  to  another,  and  finally  at  twelve 
o'clock,  badly  shattered  and  disordered,  tiiey 
retreated  to  the  right  and  rear  of  McArthur^ 
brigade  to  reorganize. 

Six  hours  had  passed  since  the  approach  of 
the  Confederates,  and  at  this  time  only  the 
divisions  of  Gens.  Hurlbut  and  Wallace  stood 
between  the  army  and  destruction  or  surren- 
der. Still  aU  was  not  lost  The  divisions  of 
Gens.  Hurlbut  and  Wallace  began  to  make  a 
most  gallant  stand.  The  brigade  of  the  latter 
had  been  sent  to  reinforce  McArthur's,  and 
thus  reunited,  filled  the  space  in  the  line  on 
the  left  made  vacant  by  the  falling  back  of  Geo. 
Prentiss's  division  and  Stuart's  brigade  of  Gen. 
Sherman's  division,  and  thus  were  on  the  left 
of  Hurlbut's  division.  By  the  early  brealdng 
of  Gen.  Prentiss's  line,  the  .onset  of  the  Con- 
federates had  been  made  to  veer  chiefiy  to  the 
Union  left.  Here  the  contest  continued  stub- 
bom.  Four  times  the  Confederates  attempted 
to  charge  on  Gen.  Wallace's  men.  Each  time 
the  infantry  poured  in  rapid  volleys,  and  the 
artillery  redoubled  their  efforts,  thus  com- 
pelling them  to  retreat  with  heavy  slaugh- 
ter. Farther  to  the  right.  Gen.  Hurlbut's  di- 
vision, which  had  taken  an  advanced  position, 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  through  its  camp 
to  a  thick  wood  behind.  Here,  with  open 
fields  before  them,  they  could  rake  the  ap« 

E roach  of  the  Confederates.  Three  times  their 
eavy  masses  bravely  charged  upon  the  divis- 
ion, and  each  time  they  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss.  The  troops  from  the  driven  di- 
visions were  reorganized  so  far  as  available, 
and  re-sent  to  the  field.  Thus  the  right  of 
Gen.  Hurlbut,  which  was  almost  wholly  unpro- 
tected, and  the  weakness  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Confed- 
erates, was  in  a  measure  patched  out.  It  had 
been  previously  determined  that  in  case  of  an 
attack  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  division  under 
Gen.  L.  Wallace  at  Crump's  Landing,  five  miles 
below,  should  come  up  on  the  right  and  flank 
the  enemy.    But  no  message  was  sent  to  this 
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division  until  nearly  noon,  and  it  missed  the 
way  on  coming  up,  and  did  not  arrive  until 
night  The  division  of  Gen.  Hurlbut  at  length 
became  exhausted,  and  fell  back  out  of  sight 
of  their  camps  to  a  point  within  half  a  mile 
of  tiie  Landing.  lu  consequence  of  losing  this 
support,  the  division  of  Geo.  Wallace,  thus  in 
isolated  advance,  was  compelled  to  fall  back, 
the  last  to  leave  the  field.  Just  at  this  moment 
its  commander  was  mortally  wounded. 

It  was  now  half  past  four  o'clock.  The  front 
line  of  the  divisions  had  been  lost  since  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  reserve  line  was  gone  too.  The 
Confederates  occupied  the  camns  of  every  divi- 
sion except  Smith's,  commanded  daring  his 
sickness  by  Gren.  WflJlace,  who  had  just  been 
wounded.  The  whole  army  was  crowded  in  the 
region  of  Wallace's  camp,  and  to  a  oiroait  of  one 
hfuf  to  two  thirds  of  a  mile  around  the  Land- 
ing. The  next  repulse  would  put  it  into  the 
river,  and  there  were  not  transports  enough  to 
cross  a  single  division  before  the  enemy  would 
be  upon  them.  Nearly  half  the  field  artilleiy 
was  lost,  nearly  all  the  camps  and  camp  equi- 
page. Prisoners  had  been  ti^en  in  greiSi  num- 
bers. 

At  this  time  a  lull  took  place  in  the  firing, 
the  first  which  had  occurred  since  sunrise.  It 
was  thought  that  the  enemy  were  either  pre- 
paring for  the  grand  final  rush  that  was  to 
crown  the  day's  success,  or  that  they  were 
puzzled  by  the  last  retreat,  and  were  moving 
cautiously.  These  few  minutes  were  golden 
ones  for  that  driven  and  defeated  army,  and 
they  were  improved.  Ool.  Webster,  chief  of 
Btakj  arranged  the  gwaa  which  he  could  collect 
of  those  that  remained,  in  a  sort  of  semicircle 
to  protect  the  Union  centre  and  left,  upon 
which  it  was  thought  the  enemy  were  now 
sure  to  advance.  Corps  of  artillerists  to  man 
them  were  gathere/i  from  all  the  batteries. 
Twenty-two  guns  were  thus  placed  in  position, 
two  of  which  were  long  32's.  In  front  was 
a  victorious  enemy ;  behind  were  the  remnants 
of  the  repulsed  divisions  of  the  army  driven 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Landmg,  beyond 
which  was  a  deep  and  rapid  river.  Gen.  Wal- 
lace's division  at  Cramp's  Landing  had  not  been 
heard  from.  Across  the  river  now  was  seen 
the  first  glitter  of  the  advance  of  Gkn.  Buell, 
but  it  could  not  be  brought  over  in  tune  to  do 
much  good.  Suddenly  a  broad  flash  of  light 
leaped  out  from  the  darkening  woods,  and  the 
whistling  leaden  hail  swiftly  followed.  The 
enemy  were  about  to  make  their  crowning  ef- 
fort for  the  day.  Instantly  the  artillery  re- 
plied, and  as  they  approached  nearer,  the  in- 
fantry fired  volley  amr  volley.  At  this  time 
the  gunboats,  Lexington  and  Tyler,  approached 
the  mouth  of  Lick  Creek,  and  were  able  with 
their  ffuos  to  reach  the  neld  occupied  by  the 
Confederates  near  the  river.  This  was  a  fire  in 
their  flank,  which  disconcerted  their  plans. 
Amid  this  terrible  conflict  darkness  came  on. 
The  enemy  had  been  held  at  bay. 

Meantime  Gen.  Wallace  had  arrived  with  his 


division,  and  Gen.  Buell  with  his  forces,  part 
of  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  it  was  decided  after  the  sounds  of 
battle  had  ceased,  to  attack  the  Confederates  aa 
soon  as  possible  after  daybreak  Gen.  Wallace's 
division  was  to  take  the  right  and  sweep  back 
toward  tiie  position  from  which  Gen.  Sherman 
had  been  dnven..daring  the  momiag,  and  Gen. 
Nelson  was  to  take  the  extreme  letL  Gen. 
Crittenden  was  to  take  a  position  during  the 
night  next  to  Gen.  Nelson,  and  Gen.  McCook 
with  his  division  next  to  Crittenden.  The  ^ace 
between  Gens.  McCook  and  Wallace  was  to 
be  filled  with  the  reorganized  divisions  of  Gen. 
Grant's  army.  Stealthily  the  troops  crept  to 
their  new  positions,  and  lay  down  in  line  of 
battle  on  their  arms.  All  through  the  night. 
Gen.  Buell's  men  were  marching  up  from  Sa- 
vannah to  the  point  opposite  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, and  were  ferried  across,  or  were  ccxning 
up  on  transports.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  gun- 
boats commenced  a  cannonade  of  the  Confed- 
erate position,  which  was  kept  up  all  night.  It 
produced  little  or  no  effect 

Gen.  Beauregard  thus  r^x)rted  his  {KMition 
on  Sunday  night :  "  At  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  we 
were  in  possession  of  all  encampments  between 
Owl  and  Lick  creeks  but  one.  Nearly  all  of 
his  field  artillery,  about  thirty  flags^  colors,  and 
standards,  over  three  thousand  prisoners,  in- 
cluding a  division  commander  (Gen.  Prentiss) 
and  several  brigade  commanders,  thousands  of 
small  arms,  an  immense  supply  of  subsistence, 
forage,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  a  large  amount 
of  means  of  transportation — ^all  the  substantial 
fruits  of  a  complete  victory — such  indeed  aa 
rarely  have  followed  the  most  successful  bat- 
tles ;  for  never  was  an  army  so  well  provided 
as  that  of  our  enemy. 

*^  The  remnant  of  his  army  had  been  driven 
in  utter  disorder  to  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of 
Pittsburg,  under  the  shelter  of  the  heavy- 
guns  of  his  iron-clad  gunboats,  and  we  remain- 
ed undisputed  masters  of  his  well-selected, 
admirably  provided  cantonments,  after  over 
twelve  hours  of  obstinate  conflict  with  his 
forces,  who  had  been  beaten  from  them  and 
the  contiguous  covert,  but  only  by  a  sustained 
onset  of  all  the  men  we  could  bring  into  ao- 
tion." 

The  Federal  forces  arranged  for  the  battle  of 
the  next  day  were :  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Nel- 
son, Crittenden,  McCook,  Hurlbut,  McClemand, 
and  Sherman,  including  in  the  three  latter  the 
shattered  and  disorgamzed  commands  of  Pren- 
tiss and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  which  were  without 
commanders,  and  the  fresh  division  of  Gen.  L. 
Wallace.  These  divisions  were  arranged  in  the 
order  above  named,  be^ning  on  the  left. 
The  change  produced  in  the  position  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  by  the  shells  of  the  gun- 
boats during  the  night,  prevented  them  from 
opening  the  battle  at  daylight. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornings  Gen.  Nelson 
on  the  extreme  left  formed  his  line  of  battle, 
and  advanced,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out,  for 
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nearly  a  mile  before  meetixigtheenaiij  in  force* 
They  immediately  became  engaged.  There  was 
no  straggling,  as  upon  the  previous  day.  G^en. 
Nelson  alowly  but  steadily  advanced,  poshing 
the  exhaosted  enemy  before  him  nntil  half  past 
ten,  when  nnder  cover  of  the  timber  and  a  fh- 
riooB  cannonading  they  made  a  general  rally. 
Suddenly  the  masses  oi  the  enemy  were  hnrled 
with  tremendous  force  against  tJie  Federal  lines, 
which  now  halted,  wavered,  and  fell  back.  At 
this  moment  Terrill^s  battery  of  24-ponnder 
howitzers  rushed  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
unlimbered  and  firing  into  th^  compact  and  ad- 
vancing ranks  of  the  enemy.  -Here  was  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  battle  on  the  left.  The  enemy 
were  only  checked,  not  halted;  then  followed 
for  two  hoars  a  contest  of  artillery  and  musketry 
at  short  range.  The  enemy  began  to  waver,  when 
Gen.  Buell  coming  up,  saw  at  a  glance  the  diance 
and  ordered  a  charge  by  bri^ides,  at  ^*  double 
quick."  The  Confederates  fell  back  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  became  more  confused,  and  at  half  past 
two  that  point  of  the  field  was  cleared.  The 
next  divisions,  of  Gens.  Crittenden  and  McCook, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  equsJly  success- 
fuL  The  divisions  of  Gens.  McClenumd  and  Hurl- 
but,  nothing  daunted  by  the  reverses  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  fought  with  much  bravery.  On  the 
right  the  contest  was  more  severe,  and  longer 
0(Hitinued.  A  design  was  manifested  by  the  en- 
emy to  turn  the  flank  of  Gen.  Wallace's  division. 
This  was  thwarted,  and  the  enemy  steadily 
driyen.  back  until  four  p.  x.,  when  a  general  re- 
treat took  place  on  the  right.  Thus  the  original 
plan  of  the  enemy  was  frustrated.  It  was  his  de- 
sign to  drive  Gen.  Grant  into  his  transports  and 
the  riyer,  or  to  capture  his  force  in  time  to  profit 
by  the  victory,  and  r^nove  to  the  rear  all  the 
stores  and  munidons  that  woidd  be  taken.  This 
was  to  be  done  before  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Buell 
On  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army,  the 
original  ground,  and  even  the  tents  of  Gen. 
Grant^s  army,  were  recovered.  No  regular  pur- 
suit was  attempted  until  the  next  day.  The 
number  of  the  Federal  army  engaged  on  Sun- 
day, was  esdmated  by  Gen.  Beaurega^rd  at  five 
divisions  of  nine  thousand  men  each,  or  forty- 
five  thousand  men.  The  reinforcements  of 
Sunday  night  were  estimated  by  him  at  twenty- 
five  thousand  from  Gen.  Baell's  army,  and 
eight  thousand  under  Gen.  Wallace,  and  the 
entire  force  on  Monday  fifty-three  thousand. 
This  estimate  slightly  exceeds  the  Federal  force 
engaged,  especially  in  the  number  of  reinforce- 
ments fumished  by  Gen.  BueU.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Confederate  force  was  estimated  at 
sixty  thousand  by  the  Union  officers,  which  was 
undoubtedly  an  overestimate.  Gen.  Grant  had 
a  fierce  somewhat  less  than  the  enemy  on  Sun- 
day, but  on  Monday  he  outnumbered  tiiem.  No 
official  statement  of  numbers  has  been  afibrded 
tm  either  side.  The  Federal  loss  was  1,785  kill- 
ed, 7,883  wounded,  and  8,956  taken  prisoners. 
Total,  18,578.  The  Confederate  loss  was  killed 
1,728,  wounded  8,012,  missing  959.  Total, 
;0,699. 


At  the  close  of  the  battle  on  the  first  day, 
Gen.  Beauregard  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
Bichmond : 

Battlk  Fisld  of  Shcloh,  AprU  S, ) 
-via  Corinth  and  Chattanooga,     f 
General  8.  Oooper,  Aetfutant-^General : 

We  have  this  morning  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  strong 
position  in  front  of  Pittsburg,  and  after  a  seyere  bat- 
tle of  ten  hours,  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  gained  a 
complete  yictorj,  driving  the  enemj  from  eyery  posi- 
tion. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  is  heayy,  including  our  Com« 
mander-in-Chief,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell 
~  Mantly  leading  his  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the 

(Signed)  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD,  Gen'l  Com'd'g. 

In  consequence  of  the  reception  of  this  mes- 
sage, President  Davis  sent  the  following  Mes- 
sage to  the  Confederate  Congress,  then  in  ses- 
sion at  Bichmond,  on  the  8th  of  April: 

To  the  Senate  and  Ebuse  of  Bepreeentatwet  of  the  Co%- 
federate  States  of  America  : 

The  great  importance  of  the  news  just  receiyed  from 
Tennessee  induces  me  to  depart  from  the  established 
usages,  and  to  make  to  you  this  communication  fn  ad- 
Tance  of  official  reports.  From  official  telegraphie 
despatches,  receiyed  from  official  sources,!  am  able  to 
announce  to  you,  with  entire  confidence,  that  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  crown  the  Confederate  arms 
with  a  glorious  and  decisiye  yictory  oyer  our  inyaders. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  conyerging  columns 
of  our  armj  were  combined  by  its  Commander-in-Chieil 
Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  in  an  assault  on  the  Federal 
army,  then  encamped  near  Pittsburg,  on  the  Tennes> 
see  riyer. 

After  a  hard-fought  battle  of  ten  hours,  the  enemy 
was  driyen  in  disorder  from  his  position,  and  pursued 
to  the  Tennessee  riyer,  where,  under  coyer  of  the  gan- 
boats,  be  was  at  the  last  accounts  endeayorinff  to  effect 
his  retreat  by  aid  of  his  transports.  The  details  of  this 
great  battle  are  yet  too  few  and  incomplete  to  enable 
me  to  distinguish  with  merited  praise  all  of  those  who 
may  haye  conspicuously  eameci  the  right  to  such  dis* 
tinction,  and  I  prefer  to  delay  our  own  ^tiflcation  in 
recommending  th£m  to  your  special  notice,  rather  than 
incur  the  risk  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  by  fail* 
ingto  include  them  in  the  list 

When  such  a  yictory  has  been  won  oyer  troops  as 
numerous,  well-disciplmed,  armed,  and  appoints,  as 
those  which  haye  just  been  so  signally  routed,  we  may 
wdl  conclude  that  one  common  spirit  of  unflinching 
brayery  and  deyotion  to  our  country's  cause  must  haye 
animated  every  breast,  from  that  of  the  Commanding 
General  to  that  of  the  humblest  patriot  who  served  in 
the  ranks.  There  is  enough  in  tne  continued  presence 
of  inyaders  on  our  soil  to  chasten  our  exultation  over 
this  brilliant  success,  and  to  remind  us  of  the  grave 
duty  of  continued  exertion,  until  we  shall  extort  from 
a  proud  and  vain-elorious  enemy  the  reluctant  acknow* 
ledgment  of  our  right  to  self-eovemment. 

But  an  All-wise  Creator  has  been  pleased,  while 
vouchsafing  to  us  his  countenance  in  battle,  to  afflict  us 
with  a  severe  dispensation,  to  which  we  must  bow  in 
humble  submission.  The  last  long,  lingering  hope  has 
disappeared,  and  it  is  but  too  true  that  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  is  no  more.  The  tale  of  his  death  is 
simply  narrated  in  a  despatch  fivm  CdL  William  Pres- 
ton, in  the  following  words : 

**  Gen.  Johnston  fell  yesterday  at  half  past  two 
o'clock,  while  leading  a  successful  charge,  turning  the 
enemy'ii  right,  and  gaining  a  brilliant  victory.  A 
Minie  ball  cut  the  artery  of  his  leg,  but  he  rode  on  un- 
til, fiY>m  loss  of  blood,  befell  exhausted,  and  died  with- 
out pain  in  a  few  momenta.  His  body  has  been  in- 
trusted to  me  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  to  be  taken  to  New 
Orleans,  and  remain  until  directions  are  received  ttom 
his  famUy." 

My  long  and  dose  friendship  with  this  departed 
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ddeftidii  and  patriot  forbids  me  to  troBt  mvaelf  in  ftiT- 
ingTent  to  the  feelinsa  which  this  sad  intetligeiice  has 
evoked.  Without  doing  injustice  to  the  liring,  it  may 
safeljr  be  asserted  that  our  loss  is  irreparable.  Among 
the  shining  hosts  of  the  great  and  good  who  now  clus- 
ter arouna  the  banner  of  our  oountrj,  there  exists  no 
purer  spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul,  than  that  of  the  illus- 
trious man  whose  death  I  ioin  you  in  lamenting. 

In  his  death  he  has  illustrated  the  character  for 
which  through  life  he  was  conspicuous— that  of  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  devotion  to  duty — with  his  whole 
energies.  Bent  on  obtaining  the  victory  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  his  country's  cause,  he  rode  on  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  forgetful  of  self,  while 
his  very  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing  away.  His  last 
breath  cheered  his  comrades  on  to  victory.  The  last 
sound  he  heard  was  their  shout  of  victory.  His  last 
thought  was  of  his  country,  and  lone  and  deeply  will  his 
country  mourn  hU  loss.         JEFFEBSON  DAVIS. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Preeident  Lincolii« 
having  received  reports  of  the  battles  at  Pitts- 
bnrg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  issued  the  following 
proclamation: 

WAsmvoTosr,  AprU  10, 1869L 

It  has  pleased  Almiffhty  Ood  to  vouchsafe  signal 
victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avert  from  our  country  the  dangers  of  foreign  interven* 
iion  and  invasion. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that,  at  their  next  weekly  assemblages 
in  their  accustomed  places  of  public  worship,  which 
thsll  occur  after  the  notice  of  tnis  Proclamation  shall 
have  been  received,  they  especially  acknowledge  and 
render  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  these  ines- 
timable blessiuffs:  that  they  then  and  there  implore 
spiritual  consolation  in  behalf  of  all  those  who  nave 
been  brought  into  affliction  by  the  casualties  and  ca- 
lamities of  sedition  and  civil  war,  and  that  they  rever- 
ently invoke  the  Divine  guidance  for  our  national 
eounsels,  to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily  result  in 
the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  unity  through- 
out our  borders,  and  hasten  the  establishment  of  fra- 
ternal relations  aroouff  all  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
eaosed  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  April. 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hunarea 
.  and  8ix^4wo,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  ti^e  eighty-sUth. 

ABRAHAM  UNCOLN. 
By  the  President— Wm.  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State; 

On  the  8th  Gen.  Sherman,  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  advanced  on  the  Corinth 
road.  His  progress  was  at  first  checked  by  a 
force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  afterward 
was  driven  back.  The  roaas  were  fonnd  in  a 
bad  state,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain  on 
Sunday  night,  and  strewn  with  abandoned  wag- 
ons, ambulances,  and  limber  boxes.  A  general 
hospital,  containing  about  two  hundred  and  nine- 
tv  wounded  Confederate  soldiers,  was  also  found. 
The  force  of  Gen.  Sherman  returned  to  camp 
at  night. 

It  was  charged  against  Gen.  Grant  that  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  was  a  surprise  to 
the  Federal  forces,  and  that  he  was  absent 
from  the  field  until  some  hours  afker.  In  re- 
ply he  said :  *^  As  to  the  talk  of  our  being  sur- 
prised, nothing  could  be  more  false,  u  the 
enemy  had  sent  us  word  where  and  when  they 
would  attack,  we  could  not  have  been  better 
prepared.  Skirmishing  had  been  going  on  for 
two  days  between  our  reoonnoi^Lng  parClea 


and  the  enemy's  advance.  I  did  not  beliere^ 
however,  that  they  intended  to  make  a  deter- 
mined attack,  but  simply  to  make  a  reoon* 
noissance  in  force.  My  headquarters  were  at 
Bavanoah,  though  I  usually  spent  the  day  at 
Pittsburg.  Troops  were  constantly  arriving  to 
be  assigned  to  the  different  brigades  and  divi* 
sions.  All  were  ordered  to  report  at  Savannah, 
making  it  necessary  to  keep  an  office  and  some 
one  there.  I  was  also  looking  for  Buell  to  ar- 
rive, and  it  was  important  that  I  should  have 
evei7  arrangement  complete  for  his  crossing 
and  transit  to  this  side  of  the  river." 

€^n.  Beauregard  issued  the  preliminaty  or- 
ders for  his  troops  to  move  from  Corintii  at 
one  o  clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8d  of  April. 
The  movement  did  not  commence  until  during 
the  forenoon.  It  was  expected  to  reach  the 
Federal  lines  in  time  to  commence  the  attack 
on  the  5th.  They  arrived  too  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  dav  to  attack.  It  could  not  have 
been  with  tiie  advance  of  this*  fbrce  that  '^  skir- 
mishing had  been  going  on  for  two  days." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Mig.-Gen.  Halleck,  with 
a  portion  of  his  staff,  left  St.  Louis  for  Pitts- 
burg landing,  to  assume  command  in  the  field. 
His  first  efforts  were  devoted  to  reorganizing 
the  anny.  Two  days  after  his  arrival,  an  ex- 
pedition waa  sent  under  convoy  of  the  gunboats 
to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  over  Bear  Creek, 
seven  miles  inlMd  firom  Chickasaw.  This  waa 
successfully  done  by  Gen.  Sherman,  and  cut  the 
communication  between  Richmond,  Ya.,  and 
Corinth.  The  state  oftheyoads  delayed  for  some 
daya  any  movement  of  importance.  Frequent 
skirmishes,  however,  took  place  with  the  Con- 
federate infantry  and  cavalry  hovering  near. 
On  the  22d  of  Apri],  Gen.  Pope,  with  his  divi- 
sion, numbering  about  26,000,  arrived  at  Pitts* 
burg  Landing  fh>m  New  Madrid.  On  the 
27th,  orders  were  issued  by  Gen.  Halleck  for 
tiie  army  to  hold  itaelf  in  readiness  for  an  im- 
mediate movement.  Gen.  Grant's  divisiona 
formed  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  those  of 
Gen.  Buell  the  centre,  and  those  of  Gen* 
Pbpe  the  left  wing.  Gens.  Grant  and  Buell 
retained  the  immediate  command  of  their  re- 
spective armies.  The  advance  of  the  army 
was  now  gradually  commenoed.  Day  after 
day  a  division  or  a  brigades  was  moved  a  few- 
miles^  and  the  outposts  extended.  On  the  Ist 
of  May,  Monterey  was  occupied.  It  is  a  small 
village  in  MoNairy  Co.,  Tenn.,  four  miles  from 
the  Mississippi  line,  and'  about  midway  be- 
tween Pittsburg  Landing  and  Corinth.  A  few 
days  previously,  an  expedition  under  Gen. 
Wallace  had  gone  as  far  as  Purdy,  about  twen- 
ty miles  west  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  of  the  railroad  connecting 
Corinth  with  Jackson. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  Gen.  Beauregard  issued 
the  following  address  to  his  soldiers : 

HaAsqvAsms  OF  Tm  FoBOB  AT  Ooanrra,  > 
MxMuuppi,  JToy  i,  ISti.     r 

Sotditn  of  Shiloh  and  Slihom  :  We  are  aboat  to 
meet  onoe  more^  in  the  shock  of  battle,  the  invadeca 
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•f  our  aont'the  dnpoilen  of  oar  homes,  the  distarben 
of  our  fomilT  ties,  noe  to  huoe,  haod  to  hand.  We  are 
to  decide  whether  we  are  to  be  freemen  or  Tile  slaTea 


of  those  who  are  free  onlj  in  name,  and  who  but  yes- 
terdaj  were  TaDqaished,  although  m  lareelj  superior 
mimben»  in  their  own  encampments,  on  the  erer-mem- 
orable  field  of  Shiloh.  Let  the  impending  battle  de- 
cide oar  &toy  and  add  a  more  illustrious  page  to  the 
histoiy  of  our  rerolution — one  to  which  our  children 
win  point  with  noble  pride,  sajing,  "Our  fathers 
were  at  the  battle  of  Connth."  I  con^ratulato  jon  on 
Toor  timely  junction.  With  your  mmsled  banners, 
lor  the  first  time  dorins  this  war,  we  snail  meet  our 
foe  in  strengjth  that  should  give  us  victory.  Soldiers, 
can  the  reaolt  he  doubtful?  Shall  we  not  drive  bacK 
into  Tennessee  the  presumptuous  mercenaries  collect- 
ed fi>r  oar  sabjngation  ?  One  more  manly  efibrt,  and. 
tnuting  in  God  and  the  justness  of  our  cause,  we  shall 
recover  more  than  we  have  lately  lost.  Let  the  sound 
of  our  Tictorious  guns  be  reScooed  by  those  of  the 
army  of  Yinrinia  on  the  historio  battle  field  of  York- 
town.  Q.  T.  BSAUREGABI), 

Qenend  Commanding. 
J.  IL  Otbt,  Jlcting  Assistant  Adjutant-General 

On  the  dd  of  May,  the  army,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Halleck,  nmnbering  108,000  men,  was 
within  eight  miles  of  Corinth.  The  bridges 
bnmed  had  been  rebnilt,  and  the  roads  had 
become  dry  enongh  to  render  transportation 
e«Q^.  Few  can  oonceiye  the  difficulty  of  mov- 
ing such  a  mass  of  men  with  their  tents,  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  sapplies.  over  an  uneven, 
mmh  J  conntiy,  covered  witn  woods,  and  with- 
out roads. 

Corinth  is  a  small  village  in  tl^e  northeast 
corner  of  Mississippi,  ninety  miles  east  firom 
Memphis,  and  about  twenty  miles  west  from  the 
Tennessee  river.  The  Memphis  and  Charles* 
ton  railroad  nms  through  it  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  Mobile  and  Omo  from  north  to  south. 
The  country  between  it  and  the  Tennessee 
rivear  is  very  uneven,  broken  into  ridges  of 
biDs  and  Abrupt  valleys,  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  forest.  The  bridges  over  the  creeks  had 
been  destroyed;  the  roads  over  the  marshes 
liad  been  torn  up,  and  timber  bad  been  felled 
hi  great  quantities  over  them. 

On  the  same  day  Gen.  Paine,  with  his  divi« 
sion,  made  a  reoonnoissance  to  Farmington,  five 
milee  northwest  of  Corinth,  and  found  about 
4,500  Confederate  troops,  who,  on  being  at- 
tacked, retreated  with  a  loss  of  80  killed  and 
200  taken  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  an  ar- 
tillery reconnoissanoe  to  Glendale  on  the 
CHiarleston  and  Memphis  railroad,  destroyed 
two  trestle  bridges  and  some  of  the  track. 

At  this  time  the  organization  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leck'a  force  had  been  somewhat  changed. 
Gen.  Thomas  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  right  wing,  composed  of  five  divisions, 
viz. :  his  own,  Hnrlbut^s,  Sherman^s,  that  of 
GeD«  &nith,  deceased,  and  Gen.  Davies* ;  the 
eentre  consisted  of  four  divisions  under  Gens. 
MoCook,  Wood,  Nelson,  and  Crittenden ;  the 
left  imder  Gen.  Pope,  to  which  was  added 
one  division  of  Gen.  Curtis^s  army  from  Ar- 
Gen.  Grant  was  appointed  second  in 
The  reserve  under  Gen.  McCler- 
nand  eonsisted  of  his  own  and  G^n.  Wallace^s 
iiridoiu^     The   advance  upon  Corinth  was 


made  with  the  extremity  of  each  wing  thrown 
back  in  echelons  to  prevent  a  flank  attack. 

Meantime  the  Confederate  forces  at  Corinth 
were  active  in  strengthening  their  position  and 
accumulating  reinforcements.  Pensacola  and 
New  Orleans  had  at  this  time  been  captured  by 
the  Federal  forces,  and  Gen.  Lovell  had  with 
his  force  arrived  at  Corinth  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  latter  city.  On  the  9th,  a  strong 
Confederate  force  drove  in  the  Federal  pickets 
beyond  Farmington,  and  advanced  upon  the 
brigade  occupying  the  farther  side  of  the  creek 
in  front  of  the  Federal  camp.  The  brigade 
maintained  its  position  for  some  time,  but  Gen. 
Pope,  finding  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  his 
whole  force  across  the  creek,  contrary  to  orders, 
in  order  to  sustain  it,  directed  it  to  retire. 

Great  as  was  the  army  of  Gen.  Halleck,  the 
Confederates  were  believed  to  be  stronger,  and 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  now  looked 
forward  to  a  signal  and  brilliant  victory. 

The  advance  of  the  Federal  lines  was  slow, 
and  on  the  21st  their  batteries  were  within 
three  miles  of  Corinth.  The  skirmishing  of  the 
pickets  now  increased  every  day,  and  soon  be- 
came constant  along  the  entire  line.  Almost 
daily  the  artillery  was  engage^,  and  the  hour 
for  battle  was  close  at  hand. 

The  railroad  communication  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  of  Corinth  had  been  destroyed  at 
Purdy  and  Glendale.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
still  further,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  either 
the  reinforcement  or  the  retreat  of  the  Confed- 
erate armies  at  Corinth,  Gen.  Halleck  directed 
that  the  railroad  to  the  southward  of  Corinth 
and  in  the  direction  of  Mobile  should  be  also 
cut.  To  effect  this.  Col.  Elliott,  with  two  r^- 
ments  of  cavalry,  started  on  the  night  of  &e 
27th,  and  early  on  the  80th  reached  Booneville, 
24  miles  south  of  Corinth.  A  large  amount  of 
stores  was  found  and  destroyed,  consisting  of 
five  railroad  cars  loaded  with  small  arms,  ^ve 
loaded  with  loose  ammunition,  six  with  officers' 
baggage,  and  fi?e  with  subsistence  stores,  bar* 
ness,  Mddles,  &c.  Some  hundreds  of  sick  Con- 
federate soldiers  were  paroled.  The  trains,  en* 
gines,  and  depot  were  burned. 

On  the  28th,  Gen.  Halleck  sent  the  following 
despatch  to  Washington : 

HSADQT7ABTSM  BXPAVTinQfT  MnSUBTrPT,  ) 

Camp  oh  Cosuini  Boad,  May  ^    ) 
Mn,  S,  M.  Skmton,  S^entary  of  War  : 

Three  strong  reconnoitring  colnmns  adranced  this 
mominjg  on  the  riffht,  centre,  and  left,  to  feel  the  ene- 
my ana  unmask  his  batteries.  The  enemy  hotly  con- 
tested his  ground  at  eachpoint,  but  was  driren  back 
with  considerable  loss.  The  column  on  the  left  en- 
countered the  strongest  opposition.  Our  loss  was 
twenty-five  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  left 
thirty  dead  on  the  field.  The  losses  at  other  points 
are  not  yet  ascertained.  Some  five  or  six  officers  and 
a  number  of  priratcs  were  captured.  The  fighting 
will  probably  oe  renewed  to-morrow  morning  at  day- 
break. The  whole  country  is  so  thickly  wooaed  that 
we  are  compelled  to  feet  our  way. 

H.  W.  HALL£CE,  Major-Oeneral. 

The  following  despatches  were  sent  on  the 
80th: 


n 
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Nils  GouxTB,  Mav  80;  18011 
Son,  E,  M.  Stcmion,  Secrekary  of  War: 

Gen.  Pope's  heavy  batteries  opened  upon  the  ene- 
my's intrenchments  yesterday,  about  10  a.  m.,  and 
aoon  drove  the  rebels  from  their  advanced  battery. 

Maj.-Gen.  Sherman  established  another  batteir  ves- 
terday  afternoon  within  one  thousand  yards  or  their 
works,  and  skirmishing  parties  advanced  at  daybreak 
this  morning. 

Three  of  our  divisions  are  already  in  the  enemy's 
advanced  works,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  firom 
Corinth,  which  is  in  flames. 

The  enemy  has  fallen  back  of  the  Mobile  railroad. 
H.  W.  HALLECK. 

Nbab  CoBUfTH,  May  80, 1861 
Eo%,  Edwin  JT  StatUony  Secretary  of  War: 

Our  advanced  suard  are  in  Corinth.  There  are 
eonflicting  accounts  ss  to  the  enemy's  movements. 
They  are  Mlieved  to  be  in  strong  force  on  our  left 
flank,  some  four  or  five  miles  south  of  Corinth,  near 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Msyor-General. 

HiAD^UAvnas  Camp  vBAa  Coaunn,  May  80. 
Eon.  E,  ML  Staniat^  Secretary  of  War  • 

The  enemy's  position  and  works  in  front  of  Corinth 
were  unexpectedly  strong.  He  cannot  occupy  a 
stronger  position  in  his  flight. 

This  momiog  he  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of 
public  and  private  property,  stores,  provisions,  wag- 
ons, tents,  oeu 

For  miles  out  of  the  town  the  roads  are  filled  with 
arms,  haversacks,  Aa,  thrown  away  by  his  flying 
troops. 

A  large  number  of  prisoners  and  deserters  have 
been  captured,  and  are  estimated  by  Gen.  Pope  at  two 
thousand. 

.  Gen.  Beaurenrd  evidently  distrusts  his  army,  or  he 
would  have  defended  so  strong  a  position.  His  troops 
aro  ffenerally  much  discoursed  and  demoralized.  In 
all  their  engagements  for  the  last  few  days  their  re- 
sistance has  Deen  weak. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major-GeneraL 

The  Confederate  officers  began  to  remove 
their  sick  from  Corinth  preparatory  to  an  evacn* 
otion  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  May.  On  the  next 
day,  Tuesday  the  27th,  Gens.  Beauregard  and 
Bragg  were  making  arrangements  for  falling 
back,  which  process  was  completed  in  great  haste 
on  Thursday  night,  the  29th.  On  Wednesday 
the  entire  line  of  Gen.  Halleck  was  advanced 
from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and 
up  into  easy  range  of  the  enemy's  works.  The 
heavy  siege  guns  were  put  into  position  on 
that  day  on  the  works  thrown  up  by  the 
advanced  column.  This  movement  throughout 
was  hotly  contested,  the  enemy  doubtless  seek- 
ing to  keep  their  opponents  at  a  safe  distance 
if  possible,  until  their  evacuation  should  be 
completed.  They  continued  to  show  an  un- 
broken front  and  to  work  their  batteries  with 
energy  and  without  interruption  throughout 
that  and  the  next  day.  On  Thursday  morning 
operations  were  resumed  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness as  on  Wednesday.  The  enemy  appeared 
stiU  in  position,  and  contested  every  mch  of 
the  Union  advance  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion. At  nine  o'clock  on  that  morning,  how- 
ever, their  musketry  firing  ceased,  and  was 
not  again  resumed.  After  that  hour  there 
were  no  further  close  engagements.  The  bat- 
teries on  both  sides,  however,  were  kept  in 
play,  though  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  en- 


emy^s  fire  was  observable  as  the  day  woro 
away,  and  before  night  it  had  wholly  ceased. 
During  the  night  heavy  explosions  were  heard 
in  the  enemy's  works,  which  were  cox^ectured 
to  be  the  destruction  of  their  magazines  and 
ammunition,  which  subsequently  proved  true. 
Flames  were  also  seen  issuing  from  the  town 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  These  indica^ 
tions  were  plain  to  those  in  the  advance  of  the 
Federal  lines,  and  were  understood  to  be  the 
movements  for  an  evacuation. 

As  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  advance 
on  Friday  morning,  some  officers  dashed  ahead 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  enemy's  position. 
The  first  party  rode  into  the  town  at  6h.  30m. 
in  the  morning,  and  then  was  discovered  the 
whole  extent  of  the  success  gained.  Destruc- 
tion, waste,  and  desolation  were  visible  on 
every  hand.  Huge  piles  of  commissary  stores 
were  smouldering  in  the  flames.  The  remains 
of  buildings  destroyed  were  conspicuous  on  the 
streets.  The  enemy  had  fied,  taking  care  that 
what  they  could  not  carry  away  should  at  least 
not  be  left  for  the  victors.  One  large  ware- 
house, filled  with  provisions,  was  all  that  re- 
mained undamaged  of  boundless  stores  of  sim- 
ilar goods,  sufficient  to  withstand  a  much  longer 
siege.  Sacks  were  torn  open,  barrels  broken, 
bogheads  knocked  to  pieces,  and  their  contents 
mixed  in  common  piles,  upon  and  about  which 
huge  bonfires  had  been  lit. 

8o  complete  was  the  evacuation  that  not 
only  was  the  Confederate  army  successfully 
wiwdrawn,  but  they  took  every  piece  of 
ordnance.  A  large  quantity  of  ammunition 
was  left  behind  in  a  damaged  state. 

At  Corinth  the  Confederate  line  of  fortifica- 
tions was  about  fifteen  miles  long,  with  strong 
batteries  or  redoubts  at  every  road  or  assailable 
point  Between  the  fortifications  and  a  marshy 
stream  covering  the  whole  front,  the  dense 
timber  had  been  cut  down  to  form  a  very  strong 
abatUs,  through  which  no  cavalry  or  artillery 
could  have  passed,  nor  even  inflemtry  except  as 
skirmishers.  The  lines  thrown  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral troops  at  the  end  of  the  day's  advance  were 
mere  rifle  pits,  while  the  fortificatiops  around 
Corinth  were,  as  stated  above,  a  strong  con- 
tinuous line,  constructed  with  great  care  and 
labor,  and,  independent  of  their  position,  were 
in  themselves  immeasurably  stronger  than  the 
mere  precautionary  defences  on  the  Federal 
part  against  any  sudden  sortie  of  the  enemy. 
The  Confederate  works,  moreover,  were  on  the 
brow  of  a  ridge  considerably  higher  than  any 
in  the  surrounding  country,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  a  ravine  correspondingly  deepi 
The  zigzag  course  of  the  line  gave  to  the  de- 
fenders the  command  of  all  the  feasible  9^ 
S roaches,  and  hundreds  could  have  been  mowed 
own  at  every  step  made  by  an  assiuling  army. 
At  the  time  of  tiie  evacuation  of  Corinth  the 
hot  weather  of  summer  had  commenced  and 
the  period  of  low  water  in  the  rivers  was  dose 
at  hand.  Sven  the  Tennessee  could  not  be 
relied  npon  as  a  route  by  which  to  .transport 
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ail  the  supplies  required  fbr  the  Federal  army. 
Gen.  Halleck  conseqnentlj  took  immediate 
steps  to  open  a  new  line  direct  to  Oolnm- 
bus,  Ey.,  to  which  place  the  railroad  was 
speedily  repaired.  These  circnmstances  wonld 
impose  a  limit  upon  the  military  operations 
of  Gen.  Halleck's  army  for  some  months. 
Even  if  Oorinth  was  evacuated  and  a  part 
of  the  Confederate  force  withdrawn  entirely, 
no  serious  blow  could  be  struck  by  Gen.  Hal- 
leck. These  considerations  must  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time  when  Richmond  was 
dosely  pressed  by  Gen.  McClellan,  and  really 
in  danger  of  capture.  Without  doubt  they  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  producing  the  determina- 
tion to  evacuate  Corinth.  And  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  position  could  not  be 
held  against  the  force  that  was  advancing  upon 
it,  they  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  this 
evacuation  could  be  turned  to  advantage. 

At  this  time  Gen.  McClellan  had  crossed  the 
ChickahiMniny,  Gen.  Banks  was  retreating  be- 
fore Gen.  Jackson  up  the  Virginia  valley.  Forts 
Pillow  and  Randolph  and  the  city  of  Memphis 
had  surrendered,  and  a  Federal  force  was  mak- 
ingan attack  on  Y icksburg. 

The  pursuit  of  the  retreating  forces  of  Gen. 
Beauregard  was  made  as  follows:  On  the 
morning  after  the  evacuation,  Gen.  Pope^s  forces 
entered  the  town  about  twenty  minutes  before 
seven  o^clock.  Just  as  the  last  of  the  Confed- 
erate cavalry  were  leaving.  One  company  of 
cavalry,  being  Gen.  Pope^s  escort,  pushed  after 
them,  and  had  a  brisk  skirmish,  in  which  several 
were  killed  and  captured.  The  pursuit,  how- 
ever, was  arrested  by  the  burning  of  a  bridge 
over  a  swampy  creek,  and  the  cavalry  returned. 
A  brigade  of  cavtdry  and  a  battery  under  Gen. 
Granger  were  then  sent  out  by  Gen.  Pope  on 
tiie  Sooneville  road.  It  left  Farmington  at 
noon  on  the  80th,  and  the  same  day  came  up 
with  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  posted  on 
Tuscumbia  Creek  eight  miles  south  of  Corinth. 
The  next  day  they  were  driven  out,  and  on 
Sunday,  June  1,  the  pursuit  was  recommenced. 
Gen.  Granger  passed  Rienzi  only  two  hours 
behind  the  retreating  army,  and  found  the 
bridges  between  that  place  and  Booneville 
so  recently  fired  that  the  timbers  were  nearly 
all  saved.  That  afternoon  the  advance  over- 
took the  retreating  Confederate  rear  four  miles 
from  Booneville,  and  pursued  it  within  one  mile 
of  the  town,  and  halted  for  the  night.  At  five 
o'clock  on  the  next  morning  the  town  was' 
entered,  and  skirmishing  was  kept  up  all  day 
with  the  Confederates  on  every  roaa  leading 
westward  or  southward  as  far  as  Twenty  Mile 
Creek.  On  the  next  day  a  reconnoissance  with 
force  was  made  toward  Baldwin,  and  the  Con- 
federate force  driven  across  Twenty  Mile 
Creek;  and  on  the  4th  another  reconnoissance 
was  made  by  Col.  Elliot  via  Blocklands,  with 
similar  results.  On  the  10th  Baldwin  and  Gun- 
town  were  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  which 
^as  the  termination  of  the  pursuit    Boone- 


ville, above  mentioned.  Is  twenty-four  miles 
by  the  railroad  f^om  Corinth.  The  Confederate 
force  fell  back  to  Tupello.  The  position  of  the 
forces  at  Corinth  remained  unchanged  until  the 
10th  of  June,  when  MiO*~^^^-  Buell,  under  in- 
structions from  Gen.  Halleck,  moved  his  army 
along  the  line  of  railroad  toward  Chattanooga. 
He  was  then  between  Huntsville  and  Steven- 
son, when  it  became  necessary  to  move  upon 
Louisville  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Gen. 
Bragg.  Meantime  the  army  under  Gen.  Grant 
occupied  the  line  of  west  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi extending  from  Memphis  to  luka,  and 
protecting  the  railroads  from  Columbus  south, 
which  were  then  their  only  channels  of  supply. 
On  the  38d  of  July  Gen.  Halleck  left  the  de- 
partment to  take  the  position  of  general-in- 
chief  at  Washington.  Gen.  Grant  continued  in 
the  position  above  stated  until  a  portion  of 
his  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Mississippi 
and  -sent  to  Kentucky  and  Cincinnati  to  give 
confidence  to  the  new  levies  brought  into  the 
field  upon  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  Gen. 
Bragg. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  division  of 
Gen.  BuelPs  army,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Mitchell,  has  not  been  spoken  of  as  co(>perating 
with  the  other  divisions  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
and  Corinth.  This  division  left  NadivUle  on 
the  same  day  with  the  others,  but  took  the 
road  to  Murfreesboro.  There  it  remained  in 
occupation  of  the  place  and  repairing  the 
bridges  until  the  4th  of  April.  Long  before 
this  time  the  Confederate  troops,  which  occu- 

Eied  Nashville  and  retreated  to  Murfreesboro, 
ad  withdrawn  and  united  with  those  under 
Gen.  Beauregard  on  the  new  southern  line  of 


On  the  4th  of  April,  Gen.  Mitchell  march- 
ed to  Shelbyville,  the  county  seat  of  Bed- 
ford county,  Tenn.,  twenty-six  miles  dis- 
tant. On  the  7th  he  advanced  to  FayetteviUe, 
twenty-seven  miles  farther,  and  the  next  fore- 
noon, the  8th,  fifteen  miles  beyond,  he  crossed 
the  State  line  of  Alabama.  Continuing  his 
march  six  miles  farther,  and  being  within  ten 
miles  of  HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  he  halted  for  the  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  to  come  up.  No  tents 
were  pitched.  The  men  lay  round  camp  fires. 
Just  as  the  moon  was  going  down,  the  shrill 
bugle  call  was  sounded.  All  were  up,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  ready  to  move.  A  battery 
was  put  in  advance,  supported^  by  two  bri- 
gades. Four  miles  from  Huntsville,  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  Jocomotive  was  heard,  and  in 
a  few. minutes  the  train  came  in  sight,  and 
was  stopped  by  the  call  of  the  brass  ffuns 
of  the  battery.  The  train  was  captured  to- 
gether with  160  prisoners.  On  to  the  town 
was  now  the  order.  The  citizens  were  quietly 
sleeping  as  the  army  entered.  Says  a  specta- 
tor of  the  scene :  "  The  clattering  noise  of  the 
cavalry  aroused  them  fi*om  their  slumber  ere 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  they  flocked  to 
door  and  window,  excUJmingwith  blanched 
cheek  and  faltering  tongue,  *  They  come,  they 
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come,  the  Tankees  como  1 '  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  military  moTememt  was  sarprise  so 
eompl^e.  Men  rnshed  into  the  streets  almost 
naked,  the  women  fSunted,  the  children  scream- 
ed, the  darkies  landed,  and  for  a  short  time 
a  scene  of  perfect  terror  reigned.  This  state 
of  affairs  soon  subsided." 

OoL  Oazley,  of  the  87th  Indiana  regiment, 
was  appointed  provost  marshal,  and  hJs  regi- 
ment occupied  the  city  as  guard.  Then  com- 
menced an  examination  of  the  resnltjs  of  this 
bloodless  capture.  At  the  railroad  depot  were 
found  seventeen  first-class  locomotives  and  a 
great  qoantity  of  passenger  and  freight  cars, 
and  at  the  foundery  two  or  three  cannon,  to- 
gether with  several  small  arms.  Gen.  Mitcb- 
eU  soon  made  good  use  of  the  engines.  Before 
the  dose  of  day,  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Memphis  and  Oharleston  railroad  were  in  his 
possession,  stretching  in  one  direction  as  far  as 
Stevenson,  and  in  the  other  as  far  as  Decatur. 
At  Uie  latter  place,  the  entire  camp  equipage 
of  a  regiment  was  captured.  From  Decatur 
he  pushed  on  at  once  to  Tuscumbia. 

Thus,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life, 
Qen.  Mitchell  placed  his  army  nidway  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  prevented 
the  des^uction  of  a  fine  bridge  at  Decatur, 
opened  communication  with  Gen.  Buell,  and 
aLM>  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
oecapation  of  HuntsviUe  also  cut  off  all  oom- 
mnmcation  between  the  east  and  west  by  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  The  ex- 
pedition east  on  the  railroad,  under  Col.  Sill, 
penetrated  as  far  as  Stevenson  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chattanooga  road,  at  which  place  five 
locomotives  and  an  amount  of  rolling  stock  were 
captured.  An  expedition  went  as  far  south  from 
Tnscambia  as  KusselviUe.  Lagrange  and  Flor- 
enee  were  also  visited,  and  Confederate  proper- 
ty of  the  military  kind  was  found. 

This  extension  of  Gen.  Mitchell's  lines  to 
hold  the  railroad  rendered  his  situation  pre- 
earionSb  Soon  the  enemy  began  to  gather  in 
fbrce  and  threaten  him.  His  course  however 
received  the  commendation  of  the  War  De- 
partment. He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
m^or-geoeraL  and  ordered  to  report  directly 
to  the  department,  and  his  force  was  consti- 
tBted   an   independent    corps.    But  he   got 


no  reinforcements.  He  was  left  in  such 
a  condition  that  he  at  first  hardly  had 
anything  to  report  but  that  he  had  been 
gradually  driven  from  those  positions, 
Qxe  gaining  of  which  had  made  him  a 
migor-general.  Gn  his  right,  the  enemy 
were  now  in  force,  and  picket  skirmish- 
ing was  constant.  Gn  his  left,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, a  strong  force  threatened  his 
rear  and  the  safety  of  Nashville.  In  his 
front,  cavalry  came  up  and  attacked  his 
line  at  times.  Gen.  Halleck  sent  to  him 
100,000  rations  under  convoy  of  a  gun- 
boat Gf  these  40,000  were  burned  to 
prevent  their  capture.  Gn  the  24th 
of  April,  the  retreat  from  Tuscumbia  oom- 
menced«  Gn  the  26th  the  bridge  at  Decatur 
was  crossed,  when  it  was  fired  and  burned. 
It  was  the  only  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  east 
of  Florence,  above  the  head  of  navigation,  and 
west  of  Bridgeport  near  Chattanooga.  The 
bridge  was  destroyed  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  but 
before  its  destruction  was  complete,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  appeared  on  the  opposite  side.  Having 
returned  to  HuntsviUe,  the  right  wing  of  the  force 
conmienoed  operations  toward  Chattanooga. 

Gn  the  dOth  of  April,  an  expedition  was  sent 
to  Bridgeport  near  Stevenson,  the  result  of 
which  placed  under  the  control  of  Gen.  Mitchell 
the  bridge  across  the  river.  As  there  was  no 
bridge  below  his  position  since  the  destruction 
of  the  one  at  Decatur,  and  as  he  had  control 
of  the  one  above  near  Chattanooga,  and  as  his 
conmiunication  between  the  extremes  of  his 
line  was  by  railroad,  which  was  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  the  Tennessee  river  lay  in  fi*ont  of 
him,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  was  all  the 
enemy  he  anticipated,  he  thus  closed  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  May  1 : 
'^  The  campaign  is  ended,  and  I  now  occupy 
HuntsviUe  in  perfect  security,  while  all  of  Ala- 
bama north  of  the  Tennessee  river  floats  no 
flag  but  that  of  the  Union."  It  was  stated  that 
if  Gen.  Mitchell  had  been  sustained  with  a  suf- 
ficient force,  he  would  have  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee river  at  its  extreme  southern  point  in 
Alabama,  and  reached  Gunter's  Tending — a 
march  of  forty  miles  thence  would  have  placed 
in  his  possession  Gadsden  on  the  Coosa  river, 
where  he  .could  have  destroyed  the  steamboats 
on  the  river,  or  seized  them  and  proceeded  to 
Rome  and  destroyed  large  armories  and  foun- 
deries.  From  Gunter's  Landing  there  is  also  a 
fine  road  to  Rome,  eighty  miles  distant.  In  two 
days  his  cavalry  could  have  passed  that  distance, 
destroyed  the  founderies  at  Rome,  and  cap- 
tured  engines  and  cars  enough  at  that  place 
and  Kingston  to  have  enabled  him  to  proceed 
up  the  road  with  an  armed  force  to  protect 
them  in  burning  the  bridges.  This  movement 
would  have  cut  off  €^n.  £.  Kirby  Smith,  then 
advancing  upon  HuntsviUe,  from  reinforcements 
or  retreat.  The  Confederate  forces  in  Knox- 
ville,  Greenville,  and  Cumberland  Gap,  in  east 
Tennessee,  and  even  in  western  Virginia^ 
^ould  all  have  been  dangerously  exposed  by 
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little  more  extended  operations  alcmg  the  rail* 
roads  bj  Gen.  Mitchell. 

Sabseqnentlj  he  advanced  upon  CSiatta* 
nooga,  wnioh  compelled  the  Confederate  forces 
in  eastern  Tennessee  to  make  a  backward 
movement  Only  a  sinsle  stem  of  railroad 
connects  Chattanooga  with  Atlanta,  and  thence 
connects  with  other  parts  of  Oeorgia,  Alabama^ 
and  South  Carolina,  and  its  loss  would  com^ 

S)l  evacuation  above,  as  in  the  case  of  Bowling 
reen.  SelVeral  expeditions  were  sent  out  by 
Gen.  Mitdi^  during  the  month  of  May  against 
small  bands  of  cavalrj  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
river.  One  or  two  skirmishes  of  considerable 
spirit,  and  with  respectable  numbers,  also  took 
place.  On  the  6th  of  June,  Qen,  Neglej,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  made  an  attack 
with  his  artillery  upon  Chattanooga.  This 
was  replied  to  from  some  earthworks.  On  the 
next  day  a  considerable  force  under  Gen.  E. 
K  Smith  opened  fire  upon  Gen.  Negley,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire.  Chattanooga  was 
finally  abandoned  by  the  Federal  force  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies. 

On  the  advance  of  Gen.  Buell,  this  division 
of  his  army  under  Gen.  3£itcheU  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  RoBseau,  ana  Gen. 
Mitchell  was  ordered-  to  the  command  at  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina. 

The  result  of  the  military  operations  that 
have  been  thus  &r  described,  was  at  this  time 
of  the  year  such  as  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
Confederate  Government  a  larse  military  force, 
which  it  could  use  without  additional  hazard 
wherever  it  pleased,  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, struck  with  panic  from  other  causes,  was 
actually  calling  upon  the  governors  of  the  loyal 
States  to  hurry  forward  to  its  protection  even 
three  months*  volunteers.  The  acquisition  of 
territory,  however,  was  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  had  got  its  hands 
so  frill  in  proportion  to  its  military  preparations, 
that  it  must  either  relinquish  some  portion  of 
it  or  submit  to  defeat  somewhere,  if  its  antag- 
onist was  active,  skilful,  and  dexterous.  This 
state  of  affairs  culminated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Virginia  campaign,  and  it  was  decisive  not  only 
of  that  campaign,  but  it  presented  to  the  world 
magnificent  displays  of  tiie  skill  and  power  of 
the  respective  antagonists. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment had  a  large  military  force  with  whidi  it 
was  free  to  act,  without  additional  hazard. 
This  force  consisted  of  part  of  the  levies  of  the 
previous  year,  some  of  the  levies  raised  by  the 
f^vernors  of  the  States,  under  a  call  from  Fres- 
ident  Davis  in  February  of  this  year,  and  some 
of  the  troops  beginning  to  come  up  under  the 
conscription  act  passed  by  the  Confederate 
Congress  early  in  April.  In  Missouri  the  success 
of  Gen.  Curtis  had  been  such  as  to  drive  out  all 
the  regular  Confederate  troops,  and  he  had  es- 
tablished himself  Just  within  the  borders  of  Ar- 
kansas. But  the  requisition  upon  him  to  send 
ten  regiments  to  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Halleck, 
80  limited  his  ability  for  offensive  operationsy 


that  the  troops  of  Arkansas  were  to  a  e^mMer* 
able  extent  free  to  act  wherever  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  needed.  Kentucky  and  mid- 
dle and  western  Tennessee  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  Confederate  forces,  which  held  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  These  forces  con- 
gregated at  Corinth,  and  upon  its  evacuation^ 
uie  vast  army  was  not  in  a  condition,  at  that 
hot  season  of  the  year,  to  foUow  the  fugitives 
any  considerable  distance,  or  to  pudi  forward 
its  offensive  operations,  as  has  been  bdbre  ob- 
served. A  limited  Confederate  force  was  there- 
fore kept  in  the  field,  to  observe  the  operations 
of  Gen.  Halleck.  The  cessation  of  military  op- 
erations against  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and 
also  in  North  Carolina,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, caused  the  Confederate  Government  to 
keep  no  more  than  a  force  of  observation  in  the 
field,  and  left  it  at  liberty  to  concentrate  its 
other  troops  wherever  their  presence  might 
be  most  needed.  These  troops  were  therefore 
sent  to  Virginia,  to  engage  in  the  campaign 
going  on  in  that  State. 

The  position  and  number  of  the  Federal 
troops  in  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
have  already  been  stated  (see  page  24).  The 
distinct  bodies  of  men  were  those  under  Gen. 
Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport  News; 
those  under  Gen.  Hooker  south  of  Washing- 
ton: those  under  Gen.  McClellan  southwest 
of  Washington;  those  under  Gens.  Keyes 
and  Casey  in  and  around  Washington;  those 
under  Gen.  Stone  at  and  near  Poolesville,  and 
those  under  Gen.  Banks  near  Damestown  with 
detachments  on  tiie  Potomac  to  WiUiamsport 
Cumberland  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Eelly,  and  Grafton  in  western  Virdnia,  on  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
headquarters  of  Gen.  Rosecrans,  while  Gen.  Coz 
was  up  the  Kanawha  valley. 

On  the  0th  of  January  Gen.  Lander  arrived  at 
Hancock,  on  his  way  to  Cumberland  to  relieve 
Gen.  Kelly,  who  was  sick.  He  found  the  enemy 
under  Gen.  Jackson,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, in  considerable  strensth.  It  had  been 
designed  for  two  months  tiaat  Gen.  Jackson 
should  move  northwest  toward  Romney ;  but  he 
was  delayed  by  the  impression  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  that  the  Federal  army  would 
make  a  general  advance,  and  risk  a  battie  during 
the  winter.  On  the  8d  or  4th  of  January  he 
left  Winchester  and  moved  northward  toward 
Hancock,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  attacked 
four  companies  of  Federal  troops  stationed  at 
Bath,  driving  them  to  Hancock,  where,  having 
been  reinforced  by  Gen.  Lander,  they  made  a 
stand.  Here  Gen.  Jackson  made  a  feint  attack 
by  throwing  some  shells  across  the  Potomac, 
which  did  only  slight  djonaffe.  He  then  moved 
westward  with  the  intention  of  coming  into 
Romney,  on  the  Union  left,  by  way  of  Spring- 
field, and  thus  out  off  the  supplies  from  Cum- 
berland and  the  ndlroad.  The  relative  positiona 
of  Winchester,  Hancock,  and  Romney  are  at 
the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle :  Hancock 
norm  of  Winchester,  and  Romney  northwest. 
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The  day  before  Gen.  Jackson  retired  from  be- 
fore Hanoock,  Gen.  EeUj,  who  was  in  Camber- 
land,  sent  an  order  to  OoL  Dunning,  the  com- 
mandant  at  Romney,  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  force  stationed  at  Blue's  Gap,  a  strong 
poflition^^xteen  miles  from  R<»nney,  on  the 
road  to  Winchester.  On  the  night  of  the  6th 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  4th,  5th,  7th, 
and  8th  Ohio,  14th  Indiana,  and  Ist  Virginia, 
wi^  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  a  battery, 
was  sent  to  Bine's  Gap,  and  made  an  attack 
np<m  the  enemy,  who,  being  in  small  force,  were 
completely  driven  out.  At  this  time  Gen.  Lo- 
ring,  witii  a  o(«siderable  Confederate  force,  was 
within  six  miles  of  the  gap,  expecting  the  Fed- 
eral oolanm  to  pnsh  on  and  attack  him.  Mean- 
time, as  soon  as  Qen.  Jackson  left  Hancock, 
Gen.  Lander,  anticipating  his  intentions,  pro- 
ceeded to  Cumberland  to  Gen.  Kelly,  and  assum- 
ed the  chief  command,  and  thence  to  Romney, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  Tuesday 
on  which  the  expedition  returned  from  Blue's 
Gap.  Everythixig  was  put  in  readiness  for  a 
straggle.  On  Friday  following  it  was  report- 
ed that  Gen.  Jackson,  in  command  of  his  right 
wing  of  ten  thousand  men,  was  within  twelve 
miles  east  of  Springfield,  resting  his  men,  and 
wuting  for  his  other  forces  to  get  into  position. 
Hb  centre  under  Gen.  Loring,  about  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  was  at- Blue's  Gap,  and  his  left  wing 
of  three  ^ousand  had  moved  up  from  toward 
MoorefieldL,  and  taken  position  on  the  New 
Greek  road,  some  six  miles  in  the  rear  of  Rom- 
ney. Thus,  excepting  at  one  point,  Romney 
was  completely  surrounded  by  Gen.  Jackson. 
If  Gen.  lender  could  march  north  eight  miles, 
to  the  Springfield  crossing  of  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  before  Gren.  Jackson  could 
march  west  twelve  to  Springfield,  then  Gen. 
Lander  oould  get  beyond  him,  or  fight  him  with 
ten  thonsand  men,  at  a  less  disadvantage  than 
in  Romney,  where  Gen.  Jackson  would  concen- 
trate twenty  thousand.  The  entire  force  of 
Gen.  Lander  was  about  four  thonsand  five  hun- 
dred men.  On  Friday  night  everything  was 
ready  for  the  march.  The  sick,  the  hospital, 
and  commissary  stores  were  sent  forward 'un- 
der a  strong  guard,  and  at  midnight  the  rear 
guard  of  Gen.  Lander  withdrew  from  the  town. 
It  had  rained  during  the  day,  and  the  rate  of 
advance  over  the  bad  roads  was  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  to  the  hour.  At  ^ve  o'clock  the  next 
morning  Gen.  Lander  reached  Springfield.  The 
men  were  so  tired  and  exhausted  that,  after 
making  fires  of  the  fences,  they  lay  down  in 
files  on  the  cold,  wet  ground  and  slept  In 
two  hours  they  were  again  on  the  maron.  But 
Gen.  Jackson,  instead  of  following,  weft  to  Rom-. 
ney.  and  thence  retired  to  Winchester  leav- 
ing ^  former  place  occupied  by  Gen.  Loring. 
He  also  evacni^ed  it  after  a  few  days,  partly 
in  conaeqnence  of  Gen.  Lander  having  gathered 
his  forces,  and  prepared  for  a  march  upon  it. 
Sahaeqnently  Hoorefleld  was  captured,  and 
BkMymety  Gm,  by  Gen.  Lander.  On  the  11th 
of  February  Gen.  Lander  telegraphed  to  Gen. 
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McClellan,  the  commander-in-chief,  as  fol- 
lows: **The  railroad  was  opened  to-day  to 
Hancock;  also  the  telegraph.  Papers  taken, 
and  my  own  reconnoissance  to  the  south,  prove 
the  country  dear,  and  Jackson  and  Loring  in  \ 
Winchester.  The  enemy  have  been  driven  out 
of  this  department." 

The  failure  of  Gen.  Lander's  health  compelled 
him  soon  after  to  resign  his  command. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  some 
movement  should  begin  among  the  vast  forces 
encamped  in  northeastern  Virginia.  With  the 
Confederate  Government,  which  still  adhered 
to  the  defensive  policy,  the  question  was, 
whether  it  should  maintain  its  advanced  posi- 
tion before  Washington,  or  fall  back  on  Ridi- 
mond?  Its  position  was  so  well  fortified  that  • 
it  could  resist  any  attack  in  front,  but  would 
be  in  danger  if  either  of  its  fianks  were  turned. 
Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  tiie 
extreme  point  on  the  northwest  occupied  by 
the  Confederate  army,  and  Aquia  Creek  and 
Matthias  Point  on  the  southeast.  This  extent 
of  line  was  too  great  to  be  maintained  before 
the  vast  Federal  forces  organized  in  front.  The 
fianks  might  thus  be  turned  by  the  way  of 
Leesburg  on  the  nortii,  or  the  Potomac  on  the 
south,  and  serious  disaster  would  ensue.  At 
the  same  time,  the  farther  Gen.  McClellan  was 
drawn  from  his  position  before  being  encoun- 
tered, so  much  tne  easier  would  his  army  be 
overcome,  and  at  a  greater  cost  to  the  North. 
These  and  similar  considerations  determined  the 
Confederate  Government  to  evacuate  the  posi- 
tion held  by  its  army  at  Manassas.  This  meas- 
ure was,  however,  not  executed  until  March. 

On  the  80th  of  January,  Gen.  Beauregard, 
having  been  ordered  to  command  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  issued  the  foUowing  address  to 
the  soldiers  at  Manassafl : 

HXADQVAKTSM  FlBST  GOBFS  AlMT  OV  THB  POVOMAO,  I 

Near  OnmsriLU,  Janiuary  80,  IStt.  } 
8oldier$  of  ih4  Firtt  Oorpi  Armjfo/ih*  Poiomae: 

My  duty  calls  me  away,  and  to  a  temporaxy  separation 
from  you.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  with  you  again,  to 
share  your  labors  and  your  perils,  and  in  defence  of 
our  homes  and  our  rights,  to  lead  you  to  new  battles, 
to  be  crowned  with  signal  yictories. 

You  are  now  undergoing  the  severest  trial  of  a  sol- 
dier's life;  the  one  by  which  his  discipline  and  capa- 
city for  endurance  are  thoroughly  tested.  My  faith  in 
TOur  patriotism,  your  devotion  and  determination,  and 
in  your  high  solmerly  qualities,  is  so  great  that  I  shall 
rest  assured  you  will  pass  through  the  ordeal  resolutely, 
triumphantly.  Still,  I  cannot  quit  you  without  deep 
emotion,  without  even  deep  anxiety,  in  the  moment 
of  our  country's  trials  and  dangers.  Above  all,  I  am 
anxious  that  my  brave  countrymen,  hero  in  arms. 


fronting  the  hauffhtv  array  and  muster  of  Northern 
mercenaries,  shoiud  thoroughly  appreciate  the  exigen- 
cy, and  hence  comprehend  that  tlus  is  no  time  for  the 


army  of  the  Potomac— the  men  of  Manassas— to  stack 
their  arms  and  quit  even  for  a  brief  period,  the  stand- 
ards they  have  made  glorious  by  their  manhood.  All 
must  understand  this,  and  feel  the  magnitude  of  the 
conflict  impending,  the  universal  personal  sacrifides 
this  war  has  entailed,  and  our  duty  to  meet  them  as 
promptly  and  unblenchingly  as  you  have  met  the  ene- 
my in  line  of  battle. 

To  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  I  desire  to  retom  my 
thanks  for  their  endurance  in  the  memorable  march  to. 
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mj  aidsUnod  last  Jolj,  tlieir  iimtHj,  deeisiye  trriTal, 
and  for  their  eonspicaoos  steadiness  and  gallantry  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Those  of  their  comrades  of  both  corps,  and  of  all  arms 
of  the  armj  of  the  Potomac,  not  so  fortanate  as  yei  to 
have  been  with  ns  in  conflict  with  our  enemy,  I  leave 
with  all  confidence  that  on  occasion  they  will  show  them- 
selves fit  comrades  for  the  men  of  Manassas,  Bull  Bun, 
and  BaU's  Blufl:  Q.  T.  BEAUBEOARD, 

(general  Commanding. 

Twelve  months  had  now  nearly  passed  since 

the  first  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  armj  took 

the  field,  and  their  term  of  enlistment  was  abont 

to  expire.    This  fact  is  not  only  referred  to  in 

the  address  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  but  it  was  made 

the  occasion  of  the  foUowmg  address  by  Gen. 

Johnson,  now  in  command  of  the  same  forces: 

HaADQUAXTSBS,  DxPAjntMSST  or  KoBTTiKair  VtaaxKiA,  I 
February  4,18m.     f 

SoLDiKRs:  Tonr  eonntiy  again  calls  von  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  noblest  of  human  causes.  To  the  indomit- 
able couraoe  already  exhibited  on  the  battle  field,  you 
have  added  the  rarer  virtues  of  high  endurance,  cneer- 
ful  obedience,  and  sdf-sacrifice.  Accustomed  to  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  home,  you  have  met  and 
borne  tiie  privations  of  camp  life,  the  exactions  of 
mttitary  <tiscipline,  and  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign. 
The  rich  results  of  your  courage,  natriotism,  and  nn* 
faltering  virtue  are  before  you.  Intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  this  important  frontier,  you  have  driven 
back  the  immense  army  which  the  enemy  had  sent  to 
invade  our  country,  and  to  establish  bis  aominion  over 
our  people  by  the  wide-spread  havoc  of  a  war  inau- 
gurated without  a  shadow  of  constitutional  riffht,  and 
prosecuted  in  a  spirit  of  ruthless  vengeance.  By  your 
▼alor  and  firmness,  you  have  kept  him  in  check,  until 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  forced  to  see  us  in 
our  true  character— not  dismembered  and  rebellious 
communities,  but  an  empire  of  confederate  States,  with 
a  constitution  safe  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
institutions  and  laws  in  full  and  iinobstructed  opera- 
tion, a  population  enioying  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
a  citizen  soldiery  wno  laugh  to  scorn  the  threat  of 
subjugation. 

Your  country  now  summons  you  to  a  noble  and  a 
greater  deed.  The  enemy  has  gathered  up  all  his 
energies  for  a  final  conflict.  His  enormous  masses 
threaten  us  on  the  west:  his  naval  expeditions  are 
assailing  us  upon  our  whole  southern  coast ;  and  upon* 
the  Potomac,  within  a  few  hours'  march,  he  has  a 
siganttc  armv,  inflamed  by  lust  and  maddened  by 
nnaticism.  But  the  pluns  of  Manassas  are  not  for- 
KOtten,  and  he  shrinks  from  meeting  the  disciplined 
heroes  who  hurled  across  the  Potomac  his  grand  army, 
routed  and  disgraced.  He  does  not  propose  to  attack 
this  army  so  long  as  it  holds  its  present  position  with 
undiminished  numbers  and  unimpaired  discipline;  but, 
protected  by  his  fortifications,  be  awaits  the  espira- 
tion  of  your  term  of  service.  He  recollects  that  his 
own  ignoble  soldiery,  when  their  term  of  service  ex- 
pired. '*  marched  away  from  tiie  scene  of  conflict  to  the 
aouna  of  the  enemy's  cannon,''  and  he  hopes  that  at 
that  critical  moment  Southern  men  will  consent  to 
share  with  them  this  infamyi  Expeotinff  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  army  to  be  soon  disbanded,  be  hopes  that 
hts  immense  numbers  will  easily  overpower  your  gal- 
lant comrades  who  will  be  left  here,  and  thus  remove 
the  chief  obstacle  to  his  cherished  scheme  of  Southern 
subjugation. 

The  Commanding  General  calls  upon  the  twelve 
months'  men  to  stand  by  their  brave  comrades  who 
have  volunteered  for  the  war,  to  re-volunteer  at  once, 
and  thus  show  to  the  worid  that  the  patriots  engaged 
in  this  struggle  for  independenoe  will  not  swerve  from 
the  bloodiest  path  they  may  be  called  to  tread.  The 
enemies  of  your  country,  as  well  as  her  friends,  are 
watching  your  action  with  deep,  intense,  tremulous 
interest.  Such  is  your  position  that  yon  can  act  no 
obscure  part    Your  decision,  be  it  for  honor  or  dis- 


honor, wdl  be  written  down  in  history.  Yoa  cibbo^ 
you  will  not,  draw  back  at  this  solemn  ciisia  of  oor 
strugsrle.  when  all  that  is  heroic  in  the  land  is  engiged, 
and  aU  that  is  precious  hangs  trembling  in  the  bdtooe. 
JOS.  E.  JOHNSTON,  Mi^or-G&eral  CaA. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  Gen.  McOeQao 
while  commander-m-cnief  to  move  on  Oentre- 
yille,  but  by  the  lower  Chesapeake  upon  Rich- 
mond. His  object  was  to  capture  and  hold  CM- 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  before  the  army  of  the  Potomae 
advanced.  In  this,  however,  he  was  overroled 
by  the  President,  who,  on  the  27th  of  Jannaiy. 
issued  an  order,  as  above  stated,  for  a  geoenl 
advance  of  all  the  armies  on  the  22d  of  Febrth 
ary.  This  order  was  thus  nndoubtedly  prenui- 
ture ;  and  while  it  served  to  present  the  In- 
dent before  the  country  as  anxious  for  a  move- 
ment, it  was  really  of  no  benefit  to  the  caiBe, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  actual  injury.  Prerioos 
to  its  issue  a  change  had  been  made  in  the  head 
of  the  War  Department.  Secretary  Simon 
Cameron  had  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edwin  M.  Stanton ;  neither  was  a  man  of  milh 
tary  education  or  experience. 

The  effects  upon  the  Confederate  States  of 
the  movements  made  in  consequence  of  this 
order  were  thus  described  at  Richmond:  "Had 
not  the  impatience  of  the  Northern  people  and 
the  pressure  of  the  European  Cabinets  forced 
the  hand  of  McClellan,  and  had  he  been  able 
to  assemble  and  arrange  his  troops  and  stores 
in  the  position  he  desired,  without  a  conflict  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  Southern  people  to 
what  was  going  on,  our  condition  in  April  and 
May  would  have  been  tenfold  more  dangerous 
tiian  it  now  is.  The  disasters  we  have  s^ered 
are  mortifying  to  us  and  exhilarate  our  enemies; 
but  they  have  startled  without  crippling  tbe 
Confederacy.  Had  it  lain  still  two  months  more, 
with  the  army  dwindling  daily  under  the  fa^ 
lough  system,  disgusted  with  the  inaction  of  sta- 
tionary camps,  while  the  Government  was  squab- 
bling with  the  Generals  and  the  people  siniiDg 
into  indifference,  we  would  have  been  overran 
between  the  16th  of  April  and  the  Ist  of  May." 

Gen.  Lander  having  cleared  his  departmest 
of  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  a  movement  was 
now  commenced  lower  down  the  Potomac  by 
a  portion  of  Gen.  Banks^s  command.  On  the 
S4th  of  February  the  28th  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, Col.  Greary,  crossed  the  Potomac  from 
Sandy  Hook  and  took  possession  of  Harper^s 
Ferry.  The  object  of  this  movement  upon 
Harper's  Ferry  was  to  cover  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Confed- 
erates to  their  left  flank,  which  was  threatened 
by  the  movement  The  operations  of  croesing 
the  Potomac  and  the  occupation  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Charlestown  were  superintended  by 
Gen.  McClellan  in  person.  The  bridges  ware 
thrown  over  the  Potomac  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Duane, 
U.  8.  engineers,. on  the  26th  of  February,  and 
on  the  same  day  Gen.  Banks  occupied  Harper's 
Ferry  permanently,  and  the  advance  took  pos- 
session of  Bolivar  Heights.  On  the  27th  recoD- 
Boissancea  were  pushed  forward  to  Charles- 
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to^v-n^    and   some  priflonere  taken;   Loudon 
Heights  were  also  occupied.    On  the  28th  of 
February  Gharlefltown  was  occupied  b  j  a  strong 
force  with  the  intention  of  holding  it  against 
any  attack.  OntheSdofMarohMartinsbnrgwas 
occupied  by  the  13th  Massachnsetts,  who  left 
camp  at  Williamsport  on  the  previoas  afternoon. 
This  is  an  important  town  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  between  Harper's  Ferry  and 
Hancock.    It  is  distant  from  the  former  fifteen 
miles,  and  is  twenty  miles  noiih  of  Winchester, 
"With  which  it  is  connected  by  a  turnpike  road. 
All  the  iroq  of  the  double  track  of  the  railroad 
had  been  removed  excepting  half  a  mile  of 
track  made  of  compound  rails.     On  the  2d, 
Leeaibnrg  was  occupied  by  OoL  G^ary.    The 
retreat   of  the  Confederate  -army  had  now 
commenced  along  its  entire  line  from  Aquia 
Creek  to  the  Shenandoah.    This  movement 
threatening   its   left   flank,  was  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  this  abandonment  of  Manassas. 
All  their  imx>ortant  positions  were  occupied 
by  the  Federal  troops  during  the  next  ten 
days,  including  the  strong  one  at  Centreville. 
Winchester  was  evacuated  by  Gen.  Jackson 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  March.     Gen. 
Shields,  in  command  of  Gen.  Lander^s  divi- 
sion, soon  followed  up  this  retreat,  and  on 
the   19th  he  discovered  Gen.  Jackson  rSen- 
foroed  in  a  strong  position  near  New  Market, 
and  within  supporting  distance  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Confederate  army   under   Gen. 
Johnston.    In  order  to  draw  him  from  this 
position  Gen.  Shields  fell  back  rapidly  to  Win- 
chester on  the  20th,  as  if  in  retreat,  Vaving 
marched  his  whole  command  thirty  miles  in 
one  day.    On  the  next  day  the  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Qen,  Ashby  showed  themselves 
in  sight  of  Winchester.    On  the  22d  the  entire 
comrnand  of  Gren.  Banks,  with  the  exception  of 
Gen.  Shields's  division,  evacuated  Winchester 
and  marched  for  Centreville.    This  movement, 
and  the  masked  position  in  which  Gen.  Shields 
placed  his  division,  led  the  enemy  to  believe 
that  the  town  was  evacuated  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  r^pments  to  garrison  it.    That  after- 
noon at  5  oMock  Gen.  Ashby  attacked  the 
pickets  of  Gen.  Shields  and  drove  them  in,  but 
was  repulsed  by  a  small  force  pushed  forward 
by  Geo.  Shields  for  that  purpose,  who  now 
made  preparadons  for  a  contest  in  the  morning. 
Only  a  small  Confederate  force  appearing  in 
the  morning.  Gen.  Shields  ordered  a  portion 
of  his  artillery  fcnrward  to  open  fire  and  un- 
mask it.    This  had  the  desired,  effect,  when  a 
battle  ensued,  during  which  Gen.  Shields  by  an 
attack  upon  the  Confederate  left  flank  forced  that 
wing  back  upon  its  centre  and  placed  the  enemy 
in  a  position  to  be  routed  by  a  general  attack, 
which  was  made  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  great  success.     The  Confederates  were 
driven  from  the  field.   Two  guns,  four  caissons, 
tlkree  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  thousand  stand  of 
small  arms  were  captured.    The  force  of  Gen. 
Shields  was  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
men.    His  Joss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  be- 


tween three  and  four  hundred.  On  the  pre^ 
vious  evening  the  arm  of  G^n.  Shields  was 
broken  above  the  elbow  by  the  frtigment  of  a 
shelL  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  large.  Considerable  numbers 
were  subsequently  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  as  the  force  of  Gen.  Banks  advanced. 
The  Confederate  force  was  estimated  at  near 
ten  thousand  men.  The  brigades  of  Gens.  Jack- 
son, Smith,  Garnett,  and  Longstreet  were  en- 
gaged, and  prisoners  were  tali^n  from  the  2d, 
4th,  6th,  21st,  2dd,  27th,  28th,  8dd,  87th,  and 
42d  Virginia ;  1st  regiment  of  the  Provisional 
Army,  and  an  Irish  battalion.  For  these  move- 
ments Gen.  Shields  was  complimented  by  the 
War  Department  in  the  following  despatch : 

W  AS  DsPABTMsm;  March  20, 18021 
To  Brig.'Chn,  ShUidM  : 

Your  two  despatches  retatiye  to  the  brilliant  echieve- 
ment  of  the  forces  under  your  command  have  been 
received.  While  rejoicing  at  the  successof  jour  gal- 
lant troops,  deep  commiseration  and  sympathy  are 
felt  for  those  who  have  been  victims  in  the  gallant  and 
victorious  contest  with  treason  and  rebeliion. 

Your  ^orts  as  well  as  jour  success  proves  that 
Lander's  brave  division  is  still  bravelj  led,  and  that 
wherever  its  standard  is  displajed  rebels  will  be  rou^> 
ed  and  pursued.  To  jou  and  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers under  jour  command  the  Department  returns 
thanks.     EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  was  also  received  by  Gton. 
Shields: 

HSADQUAXTSRS  ASMT  OF  TOS  POTOMAGL  ) 

Sbmihabt,  March  27, 1888.     f 
To  Briff.^Oen,  Shields: 

The  Commanding  General  congratulates  you  and 
the  troops  under  jour  command  upon  the  victory  gain- 
ed bj  your  energj  and  activitj  and  their  bravery  on 
the  28d.  He  is  pained  to  learn  that  the  wound  jou 
have  received  in  the  skirmish  on  the  daj  before  is 
more  serious  than  at  first  supposed. 
Bj  command  of 

Maj.-Gen.  GEO.  B.  HcCLELLAN. 
S.  Williams,  Assist.  Adj.-Gen. 

The  following  congratulations  and  instmo- 
tions  were  sent  to  Gen.  Banks : 

FAntTAZ  Bbohabt,  Maroh  87, 18S8L 
Jb  Mqj.'Oen,  Banhs  : 

The  General  Commanding  congratulates  jou  and 
the  brave  troops  under  jour  command  on  the  splendid 
achievement  oommenced  in  vpur  department,  news  of 
which  he  has  just  received.  He  desires  jou  to  follow  up 
rapidlj  the  enemy's  troopb  as  far  as  Strasburg  if  pos- 
sible.    S.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

This  little  affair  at  Winchester  is  said  to  have 
cansed  orders  to  be  issued  which  were  attend*- 
ed  with  momentous  consequences.  They  will 
be  stated  hereafter.  It  occurred  on  the  date 
of  March  28d. 

The  evacuation  by  the  Confederate  army  of 
their  positions  before  Washington  was  condnct- 
ed  in  a  most  successful  manner.  When  the  Union 
troops  entered  their  intrenchments,  all  were 
gone.  Their  evacuation  had  been  effected  by 
means  of  the  railroad  fromManassas  to  Gordons- 
ville,  while  the  state  of  the  roads  was  such  as 
to  prevent  an  immediate  active  campaign  by 
the  Union  army.  Their  retreat  was  arrested 
at  the  Bappidiannock  river,  and  a  new  line 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  defence.    It  stretdb* 
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•d  from  the  Rappahannock  hy  a  cirde  to  Cum- 
berland Oap  near  the  extreme  Bouthweelern 
part  of  the  State,  embracing  the  Central  and 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroads,  the  chief 
cities  of  Virginia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jamea 
river  with  its  canal  and  railroads.  It  was 
simply  a  line  of  defence,  and  assumed  as  a 
necessity  in  view  of  the  immense  Federal  force 
that  had  been  marshalled  and  put  quietly  in 
position. 

*rhe  design  of  Oen.  MoClellan,  as  above 
stated,  was,  so  far  as  he  was  master  of  his  own 
movements,  to  attack  Richmond  b)r  the  water 
line,  on  the  sround  that  such  a  movement 
would  certainly  force  the  Confederate  army 
out  of  Manassas.  By  the  Jamea  river,  Rich- 
mond could  be  approached  by  transports  and 
r boats  of  light  draft,  and  without  a  long  line 
the  transportation  of  supplies.  At  this 
time  the  President  as  conmiander-in-chief  is- 
/raed  the  following  order: 

Ezaounrs  MAmzoir.      ) 
WAfHuroTOV,  March  8, 1869. ) 
GMural  War  Order,  No,  2. 

Ordsrtd,  I.  That  the  Hiyor-Oeneral  oommuidiDg 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  proceed  forthwith  to  organ- 
ize that  part  of  add  army  destined  to  enter  upon  ac- 
tive operations  (inclnding  the  reeenre,  but  excluding 
the  troops  to  be  left  in  the  fortificationa  about  Wash- 
ington), into  four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  ac- 
cording to  seniority  of  rank,  as  follows : 

First  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  dirisions,  and  to  be 
oommandea  by  MaJ.-Gen.  I.  McDowell. 

Second  Corns,  to  consist  of  three  dirisions,  and  to 
be  oommandea  by  Brig.-Qen.  E.  V.  Sumner. 

Third  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be 
commanded  oy  Brig.-Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzelman. 

Fourth  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be 
oommanded  by  Bri^^.-Cton.  E.  L.  Keyes. 

IL  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  the  offi- 
cers above  assigned  to  the  commands  of  corps,  shall 
be  embraced  in  and  form  partof  their  respective  corps. 

III.  The  forces  left  for  the  defence  or  Washington 
will  be  placed  in  command ofBrig.-Gen.  James  Wada- 
worth,  who  ahall  also  be  Milituy  Governor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

lY.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  such  prompt- 
ness and  despatoh,  as  not  to  delay  the  commencement 
of  the  operations  already  directed  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

T.  A  fifth  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by  MaJ.- 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  from  his  own  and 
Gen.  Shields'i  (lato  Gen.  Lander's)  division. 

'ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

In  compliance  with  this  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Gen.  McOlellan,  on  the  13th,  issued  an 
•order  dividing  *'  the  active  portion  of  the  army 
bf  the  Potomac  "  into  army  corps  as  follows**. 

The  corps  of  Qen.  McDowell  was  composed 
of  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Franklin,  McCall,  and 
King. 

The  corps  of  Gen.  Sumner  was  composed 
of  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Bichardson,  Blenker, 
and  Sedgwick. 

The  corps  of  Gen.  Heintzelman  was  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Kearney,  Hook- 
er, and  Fitz  John  Porter. 

The  corps  of  Gen.  Keyes  was  composed  of 
the  divisions  of  Gens.  Couch,  Smith,  and  Casey. 

The  corps  of  Gen.  Banks  was  composed  of 
the  divisions  of  Gens.  Williams  and  Shields. 


On  the  11th  of  March,  the  President  issued 
another  order  relieving  Gen.  McClellan  from 
tiie  command  of  all  the  military  departments 
except  that  of  tJie  Potomac,  and  re-arranging 
the  departments  as  follows : 

Exscurrva  MAvnox,        I 
WABHiMGTOir,  March  11, 18SS.  f 

General  War  Order,  No,  8. 

Miy.-Gen.  McClellan  having  personally  taken  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until 
o^erwise  ordered,  be  is  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  other  military  departments,  he  retaining  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac 

Ordered,  further.  That  the  two  departments  now 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Gena.  Halleck  and 
Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of  that  under  Gen. 
Budl  as  hea  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  indefinitely 
drawn  throuffh  Knozville,  Tenn.,  be  consolidated  and 
designated  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  until  otherwise  ordered,  Mi^.-Gen.  Halleck  ^ave 
command  of  aaid  department. 

Ordered,  aho.  That  the  country  west  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  uie  Department  of  the 
Mississippi  be  a  military  department,  to  be  called  the 
Mountam  Department,  and  that  the  same  be  command- 
ed by  Mai.-(ien.  Fremont. 

That  all  the  Commanders  of  Departments,  after  the 
receipt  of  this  order  by  them  respectively,  report  sev* 
erally  and  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that 
prompt,  full,  and  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  of 
all  and  each  of  them.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  to  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a  class  of  du- 
ties which  had  heretofore  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  highest  military  command.  It 
relieved  Gen.  McClellan  from  the  supervision 
of  military  operations  in  any  other  department 
than  his  own.  He  retained  still  under  his  im- 
mediate command  the  five  corps  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  as  is  manifest  by  his  despatch- 
es, dated  March  27,  to  Gens.  Banks  and  Shields, 
after  the  battle  at  Winchester.  It  also  shows 
that  the  corps  of  Gen.  Banks  was  at  that  date 
expected  to  operate  under  his  command,  al- 
though he  had  then  embarked  a  portion  of  his 
army  to  Fortress  Mouroe. 

Assuming  the  distinct  command  of  the  Army 
6f  the  Potomac,  as  his  forces  were  now  desig- 
nated, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  campaign. 
Gen.  McClelhm  issued  the  foUowing  address  to 
his  soldiers : 

HsADQUARTBas  AaxT  or  nni  Potomac,     I 
Fairvaz  Court  Housa,  Va.,  March  14,  ISO.  | 

Soldiereof  the  Army  i^ the  Potomac: 

For  a  long  time  I  nave  kept  you  inactiye,  but  not 
without  a  purpose.  You  were  to  be  disciplined,  armed, 
and  instructed ;  the  formidable  artillery  you  now  have, 
had  to  be  created ;  other  armiea  were  to  move  and  to 
accomplish  certain  results.  I  have  held  you  back  that 
you  might  give  the  death  blow  to  thereb^ion  that  haa 
distracted  our  once  happy  countrjr.  The  patience  yoa 
have  shown,  and  your  confidence  in  your  General,  are 
worth  a  dozen  victories.  These  preliminary  results  are 
now  accomplished.  I  feel  that  the  patient  labors  of 
many  months  have  produced  their  fruit;  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  is  now  areal  army — ^magnificent  in  ma- 
terial, admirable  in  discipline  and  instruction,  excel- 
lently equipped  and  armed — your  commanders  are  all 
that  1  could  wish.  The  moment  for  action  has  arrived, 
and  I  know  that  I  can  trust  in  yen  to  save  our  country. 
As  I  ride  through  your  ranks.  I  see  in  your  faces  the 
sure  presage  of  victory;  I  feel  that  yon  will  do  what- 
ever I  ask  of  yon.    Tne  period  of  inaction  has  passed. 
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I  wiU  briDff  joa  wm  fikoe  to  fiiee  wilh  the  rebels,  and 
'    pray  UiaiCtodmaj  defend  the  right   In  whatever 


only  pra; 
direction 


lion  JOQ  may  move,  however  atraoffe  mj  actions 
Tnar  appear  to  jou,  ever  bear  in  mind  tnat  my  fate  ia 
linked  with  yoara,  and  that  all  I  do  is  to  bring  yon, 
where  I  know  yon  wish  to  be— on  the  dedaive  t>attle 
field.  It  ia  my  business  to  place  you  there.  I  am  to 
watch  over  yon  as  a  parent  over  his  children ;  and  you 
Imow  tiiatyour  General  loves  you  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart.  It  shall  be  my  care,  as  it  has  ever  been,  to 
gain  soeoess  with  the  least  possible  loss;  but  I  know 
Uttt,  If  it  is  necessary,  you  will  wiilinsly  follow  me  to 
our  graves,  for  our  righteous  cause.  Goa  smiles  upon  us, 
victory  attends  us ;  yet  I  would  not  have  yon  think  that 
our  aim  is  to  be  attained  without  a  manly  struggle.  I 
will  not  diaffuise  it  from  you:  you  have  brave  foes  to 
cneoBttter,  foemen  well  worthy  of  the  steel  that  yon 
will  use  so  weU.  I  shall  demand  of  you  great,  heroio 
ezertiona,  rapid  and  long  marches,  desperate  combats, 
privations,  perhaps.  Wb  will  shsre  all  these  together ; 
anid  wbeo  tnis  sad  war  is  over  we  will  return  to  our 
homes,  and  feel  that  we  can  ask  no  higher  honor  than 
the  proud  eonscionsness  that  we  belonged  to  the  Army 
oftfie  Potomac  GEO.  B.  HcCLELLAN, 

Major-General  Conunanding. 

The  Prinoe  de  Joinyille,  in  a  narratlTo  of  the 
campaign  on  the  peninsula,  has  described  with 
mndi  detail  the  reasons  for  the  evaonation  of 
Manassaa  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and  the 
change  of  the  plan  for  the  campaign  imder  Gen 
MoClellan.    fie  states  as  follows: 

^*'  While  we  were  riding  forward,  grave  eventa 
were  occurring  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
army.  There  exists  in  the  American  army,  as 
in  the  English,  a  commander-in-chief,  who  exer- 
cises over  the  head  of  all  the  generals  a  supreme 
authority,  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  troops, 
and  directs  military  operations.  These  funo- 
tiona,  which  have  been  greatly  curtailed  in 
tlie  British  army  dnoe  the  Orimean  war,  were 
still  exercised  in  all  their  vigor  in  America. 
From  the  aged  Greneral  Scott,  who  had  long 
honorably  discharged  them,  they  had  passed  to 
General  McOlellan.  We  learned,  on  reaching 
Fairfiix,  that  they  had  beea  taken  away  from 
him.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  dimii^ution 
of  force  and  the  restrictions  upon  his  usefulness 
thna  inflicted  upon  the  general-in-chief  by  a 
blow  in  the  rear  at  the  very  outset  of  his  cam- 
paign. 

"  Yet  this  was  but  a  part  of  the  mischief  done 
him.  ICcClellan  had  long  known,  better  than 
anybody  else,  the  real  strength  of  the  rebels  at 
Manwwaa  and  Oentreville.  He  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  existence  of  the  *  wooden  can- 
non^ by  which  it  has  been  pretended  that  he 
was  kept  in  awe  for  six  months.  But  he  also 
knew  that  till  the  month  of  April  the  roads  of 
Vlrginiaareinsnch  a  state  that  wagons  and  artil- 
lery can  only  be  moved  over  them  by  constructing 
plank  roads — a  tedious  operation,  during  which 
the  enemy,  holding  the  railways,  could  either 
retreat,  as  he  was  tiien  actually  doing,  or  move 
for  a  blow  upon  some  other  point.  In  any  event, 
had  Mbdeilan  attacked  and  carried  Oen- 
treville, pursuit  was  impossible,  and  victory 
would  have  been  barren  of  results.  A  single 
bridge  burned  would  have  saved  Johnston's 
whde  army.  Soch  are  the  vast  advantages  of 
a  lailwiiy  for  a  retreating  anny— -advantages 


which  do  not  exist  for  the  army  which  pursues 
it. 

"We  have  the  right,  we  think,  to  say  that 
McOlellan  never  intended  to  advance  upon  Oen- 
treville. His  long-determined  purpose  was  to 
make  Washington  safe  by  means  of  a  strong 
garrison,  and  then  to  use  the  great  navigable 
waters  and  immense  naval  resources  of  the 
North  to  transport  the  army  by  sea  to  a  point 
near  Richmond.  For  weeks,  perhaps  for  months, 
this  plan  had  been  secretly  maturing.  Secrecy 
as  well  as  promptness,  it  wiU  be  understood, 
was  indispensable  here  to  success.  To  keep  the 
secret  it  had  been  necessary  to  confide  it  to  few 
persons,  and  hence  had  arisen  the  long  ill  feeling 
toward  the  uncommunicative  generd. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  the  day  of  action  drew 
near,  those  who  suspected  the  general's  project, 
and  were  angry  at  not  being  informed  of  it; 
those  whom  his  promotion  had  excited  to  envy ; 
his  political  enemies  (who  is  without  them  in 
America?);  in  short,  all  those  beneath  or  beside 
him  who  wished  him  ill,  broke  out  into  a  chorus 
of  accusations  of  slowness,  inaction,  incapacity. 
McOlellan,  with  a  patriotic  courage  which  1  have 
always  admired,  disdained  these  accusations, 
and  made  no  reply.  He  satisfied  himself  with 
pursuing  his  preparations  in  laborious  silence. 
DVit  the  moment  came  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loyal  support  given  him  by  the  President, 
that  fimctionary  could  no  longer  resist  the  tem- 
'  pest  A  council  of  war  of  idl  the  divisional  gen- 
erals was  held ;  a  plan  of  campaign,  not  that  of 
McOlellan,  was  proposed  and  discussed.  McOlel- 
lan was  then  forced  to  explain  his  projects,  and 
the  next  day  they  were  known  to  the  enemy.* 
Informed  no  doubt  by  one  of  those  female  spies 
who  keep  up  his  communications  into  the  domes- 
tic circles  of  the  Federal  enemy,  Johnston  evacu- 
ated Manassas  at  once.  This  was  a  skilful  mancBU- 
vre.  Incanable  of  assuming  the  offensive,  threat- 
ened with  attack  either  at  Oentreville,  where  de- 
fence would  be  useless  if  successful,  or  at  Rich- 
mond, the  loss  of  which  would  be  a  great  check, 
and  unable  to  cover  both  positions  at  once,  John- 
ston threw  his  whole  force  before  the  latter  of 
the  two. 

^'  For  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  this  was  a  mis- 
fortune. Its  movement  was  unmasked  before 
it  had  been  made.  Part  of  its  transports  were 
still  frozen  up  in  the  Hudson.  Such  being  the 
state  of  affairs,  was  it  proper  to  execute  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  the  movement  upon  Richmond 
by  water,  or  to  march  upon  Richmond  by  land? 
Such  was  the  grave  question  to  be  settled  by 
the  young  general  in  a  miserable  room  of  an 
abandoned  house  at  Fairfax  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  news  of  his  removal  as  general-in- 
chief  reached  him ;  the  news,  that  is,  that  he 
eould  no  longer  count  upon  the  codperation  of 
the  other  armies  of  the  Union,  and  that  the 
troops  under  his  own  orders  were  to  be  divided 
into  four  grand  corps  under  four  separate  chiefb 
named  in  order  of  rank— a  change  which  would 
throw  into  subaltern  positions  some  young  gen> 
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eralt  of  dlTunon  vho  had  his  personal  oonfi- 
denoe.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  here  was  matter 
enough  to  oast  a  oloud  upon  the  firmest  mmd. 
But  the  general's  resolution  was  promptlj  taken. 

**  To  follow  the  Confederates  hj  land  to  Rich- 
mond at  this  season  of  the  year  was  a  material 
impossihility.  An  incident  had  just  proved  this 
to  be  so.  Oen«  Btoneman,  with  a  flying  column, 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  XhiB 
eolumn  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  Biq^p*- 
hannook,  along  the  railway  to  Gordonsyille,  and 
had  two  engagements  with  him  of  no  great  im- 
portance. Then  came  the  rain.  The  fords 
were  swoUen,  the  bridges  carried  away,  the 
watercourses  could  no  longer  be  passed  by 
swimming;  they  were  torrents.  Btoneman's 
column  began  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions, 
and  its  situation  was  perilous.  In  order  to  com- 
municate with  the  army,  Stoneman  had  to  send 
two  of  McOlellan's  aidefr-de-camp,  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  across  a  river  on  a  raft  of  logs 
tied  together  with  ropee. 

^^Such  was  the  country  before  the  army. 
Furthermore,  the  enemy  was  burning  and  break- 
ing up  all  the  bridges.  Now  with  tiie  wants  of 
the  American  soldier  and  the  usual  extravagance 
of  his  rations,  and  with  the  necessity  of  tran»- 
porting  everything  through  a  country  where 
nothing  is  to  be  found,  and  where  the  least  storm 
makes  the  roads  impassable,  no  anny  can  live 
unless  it  supports  its  march  upon  a  navigable 
watercourse  or  a  railway.  In  Europe  our  mil- 
itary administration  assumes  that  the  transpor- 
tation service  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  can  only  provision  that  army  for  a 
'  three  dajrs*  march  from  its  base  of  operations. 
In  America  this  limit  must  be  reduced  to  a  single 
day.  I  need  only  add  that  upon  the  roads  to 
Richmond  there  were  viaducts  which  it  would 
have  required  six  weeks  to  reconstruct. 

*^The  land  march  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  we  came  back  to  the  movement  by  water. 
But  this  operation  also  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been  when  McOIellan  had  conceived  it 
The  revelation  of  his  plans  to  the  enemy  had 
allowed  the  latter  to  take  his  precautions.  The 
evacuation  of  Manassas  had  preceded  instead 
of  following  the  opening  of  the  Federal  cam- 
paign. The  movement  by  water  could  no 
longer  be  a  surprise.  Unfortunately  it  was  also 
to  lose  the  advantages  of  a  rapid  execution." 

The  movement  of  troops  had  been  as  foUows : 
The  last  detachment  of  the  Confederate  army 
left  ManssHas  on  the  9th  of  March.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  Gen.  McOIellan  moved  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  toward  the  deserted  posi- 
tion. The  object  of  moving  to  Manassas  was 
to  verify  its  evacuation,  to  take  the  chance  of 
outdng  off  the  enemy's  rear  guard,  to  deoeive 
the  enemy,  if  poesible,  as  to  the  real  intentions 
of  Gen.  McOIellan,  and  to  gain  the  opportunity 
of  cutting  loose  from  all  useless  baggage,  and 
to  give  the  troops  a  few  days'  experience  in 
bivouac  and  on  the  march.  After  reaching 
Manassas,  Gen.  McClellan  returned  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  18th,  and  the  army  at  once  counter- 


mandied,  and  on  Sunday  the  IMk  it  was  maased 
in  new  positions  near  Alexandria,  ready  to  em«> 
bark  with  the  least  possible  delay.  During  the 
ensuing  week  it  began  to  embark  on  transports 
at  Alexandria  for  Fortress  Monroe.  The  num- 
ber of  transports  promised  was  to  be  sufficient 
to  convey  fifty  thousand  men,  but  the  number 
collected  was  found  to  be  hardly  enough  for 
the  conveyance  of  half  that  number.  £i6tead 
of  moving  the  whole  army  with  its  equipage 
at  once,  as  it  had  been  intended,  a  number  of 
trips  were  required.  The  embarkation  com- 
menced on  the  I7th  of  March. 

By  reference  to  the  order  of  the  President 
issued  on  the  8th  of  March  ((fee  p.  84),  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  army  was  divided  into  five 
coros.  Of  these,  the  corps  of  Gens.  Banks  and 
McDowell  did  not  embark.  Of  the  second 
corps,  under  Gen.  Sumner,  one  division,  that 
of  Gen.  Blenker,  was  withdrawn  and  sent  to 
Qen.  Fremont  in  the  Mountain  Department. 
There  remained  therefore  to  be  embarked, 
two  divisions  under  Gen.  Sumner,  three  under 
Gen.  Heintzelman,  and  three  under  Gen.  Eeyea 
— ^being  in  all  eight  divisions.  The  Prinoe  de 
Joinville,  in  his  statement  of  the  numbers  of 
the  entire  army,  says  it  consisted  of  ^'11  di« 
visions  of  infant^,  8,000  to  10,000  strong;  1 
division  of  regulars  (infantry  and  cavalry), 
6,000  strong ;  860  pieces  of  artillery.  The  total 
effective  force  may  have  been  120,000  men." 
From  this  number  are  to  be  deducted  the  corps 
of  Gen.  McDowell  and  the  division  of  Gen. 
Blenker.  This  will  make  the  effective  force  of 
Gen.  McClellan  embarked  for  Fortress  Monroe 
about  eighty-five  thousand  men.  Two  weeks 
were  occupied  in  transporting  this  force  to 
Fortress  Monroe. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Gen.  Blenker's  divi- 
sion was  withdrawn  from  Gen.  Sumner's  corps, 
and  sent  to  Gen.  Fremont  in  the  Mountain  De- 
partment This  was  done  one  or  two  days  be- 
fore Gen.  McClellan  sailed.  The  reason  given 
was  'Apolitical  pressure"  exercised  to  get  a 
command  for  Gen.  Fremont  Ko  military 
reason  was  stated  for  this  withdrawal.  The 
following  letter  from  President  Lincoln  to  Gen. 
McClellan,  produced  at  a  court  martial  in  Wash- 
ington, thus  explains  it : 

WAumoTOv,  April  9, 1809L 
If^,-Gen^  MeCUUan  : 

Br  DEAB  Sir  :  Yonr  despatches  complaining  that 
you  are  not  properiy  tustained,  while  they  do  not  of- 
nnd  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  yon  before 
you  left  here,  and  you  know  the  pressure  under  which 
I  did  it ;  and,  as  I  thought,  acquiesced  in  it — certainly 
not  without  reluctance. 

After  you  left  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty 
thousaod  unorganized  men,  without  a  single  field  bat* 
tery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  for  the  defence 
of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction ;  and  part  of 
of  this  even  was  to  go  to  Gen.  Hooker's  old  position. 

Gen.  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas 
Junction,  was  diyerted  and  tied  up  on  the  line  of  Win* 
Chester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it  without 
again  exposing  the  Upi>er  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad.  This  presented  Tor  would  preseniL 
when  McDowell  aad  Sumner  should  be  gone)  a  greM 
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I  to  ihtt  eocBiT  to  tan  baek  ftoai  tbo  Rapp^ 
:  and  sack  WashiDa;ton. 

M J  ezplieit  order  that  Waahingtoa  ahonld,  br  tha 
jadgmeat  of  all  the  cffminandera  of  corps,  be  left  en* 
ttrely  seeure,  bad  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely 
this  that  dtore  me  to  detsin  McDowell.  I  do  not  for- 
«(  thai  I  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to 
baYe  Banks  at  Mansssas  Junction ;  but  when  that  ar- 
rangement was  broken  up,  and  nothing  was  substi* 
toted  for  h,  of  eoane  I  was  not  satisfied ;  I  was  con- 
stninetfto  sabstitnto  something  for  it  myself. 

Asd  now  allow  me  to  ask,  *^I>o  you  reallv  think  I 
should  permit  the  line  from.  Richmond,  sta  Manassas 
Junction,  to  this  city,  to  be  entirely  open,  except  what 
lesistance  oonld  be  presented  by  less  than  twenty 
thooaand  unorgaaisea  troops?"  This  is  a  question 
wlncfa  the  country  will  not  sllow  me  to  ersde. 

Then  is  a  curious  mrsterr  about  the  number  of 
troops  now  with  you.  When  !  telegraphed  you  on  the 
•th,  saying  that  yon  had  orer  one  nundrea  thousand 
with  yea,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  a  statement  taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  rs« 
tarns,  making  one  hundred  and  mght  thousand  then 
with  you,  and  <a  rouU  to  you. 

Ton  now  say  yon  will  have  but  eighty-fire  thousand 
when  all  en  rovU  to  you  shall  lutve  reached  you. 
How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand  bs 
aooonntedfor? 

Aa  to  Qen.  Wool's  command,  I  understsnd  it  is  do- 
ing for  yon  predselT  what  a  like  number  of  your  own 
wmdd  have  to  do,  if  that  command  was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  hss  gone  forwsrd 
for  yoa  is  with  you  by.  this  time^  snd^  ifso,  I  think  it 
is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  By  delay 
the  enemy  will  relatiTet^  gain  upon  you ;  that  is,  he 
will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  reinforcements 
dun  you  can  by  reenforcements  alone. 

And,  once  more,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  indispenssble 
to  yoa  thatyou  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to 
help  this.  Ton  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I 
always  insisted  thst  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of 
a  llekl,  instead  of  fluting  at  or  near  Manassss,  was 
only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that 
we  would  find  the  same  enemy  ana  the  same  or  equal 
JBtrtmilHawiits  at  either  jrface.  The  oonntiy  will  not 
foil  to  note— is  now  notmg— that  the  present  hesita^ 
tion  to  mora  upon  sa  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the 
story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  sssurs  you  that  I  hare  nsver  written  too 
or  spoken  to  yon  m  greater  kindness  of  foeliog  than 
now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you  so  far  as 
in  my  most  anxious  jaogment  I  consistently  can.  But 
you  mnst  act. 

Yours,  rery  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

When  Oen*  McClellan  sailed  he  supposed 
that  Oen.  McDoweU^s  corps  wonld  follow  hinif 
tnd  it  W8B  not  nntil  he  was  before  Torktown 
that  he  reoeiyed  the  first  intimation  to  the  con- 
trary. The  reason  of  this  change  should  also 
be  stated. 

By  reference  to  a  preceding  page,  it  will  be 
•een  that  the  battle  of  Winchester  took  place 
on  the  88d  of  Ifarch,  about  the  time  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  was  embarking.  It  startled 
the  Government  by  revealing  a  much  stronger 
fores  of  the  enemy  in  their  immediate  front  than 
they  had  supposed.  At  the  same  time  the  num* 
ber  of  troops  at  Washington  being  limited,  it 
was  decided  thatone  of  the  two  corps  which  had 
not  embarked  (e^er  MoDowell^s  or  Sumner's) 
ihonld  be  witluield,  and  the  decision  fell  upon 
Geo.  McDowelL  The  same  question  came  up  in 
OoDgreas  on  the  26th  of  May,  after  Gen.  Jackson 
had  made  hia  brilliant  dash  up  the  Shenandoah, 
ttid  driven  Gen.  Benin  aoross  the  Potomao.  Al- 


though it  may  be  anticipating  some  events,  it  is 
proper  that  the  explanation  of  the  withdrawal  of 
McDowell's  corps  should  be  here  noticed.  In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  WilBon  of  Massachusetts,  chairman 
of  the  Oommittee  on  Military  Affairs,  said :  '^  I 
will  state  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  re* 
sponsible  for  the  movements  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Senator  iW>m  Kentucky. '  The  President 
alone  is  responsible  for  whatever  has  occurred, 
both  for  arresting  the  advance  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell to  Torktown,  and  withdrawing  a  por« 
tion  of  Gen.  Banks's  forces.  The  order  arrest- 
ing the  advance  of  Gen.  McDowell  was  made 
by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Hitchcock,  and  sev- 
eral olher  military  men.  It  was  given  for  the 
best  of  purposes,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  no 
intrigue  about  it,  nor  personal  objects  gained. 
It  may  have  been  an  error;  but,  if  so,  it  waa 
an  error  committed  by  the  President  for  an 
honest  and  patriotic  purpose,  under  the  advice 
of  the  military  men  whom  he  consulted.  I 
understand  the  fact  to  be  that  the  President 
gave  written  orders — ^in  fact  I  have  seen  the 
orders — ^that  the  number  of  men  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  Washington  should  be  left  here,- 
and  that  that  number  should  be  agreed  upoa 
by  the  commanders  of  the  various  corps  of  the 
army.  The  commanders  of  corps  held  a  con- 
sultation, and  decided  that  forty-five  thousand 
men  were  necessary  to  be  held  for  the  defence 
of  this  city.  All  the  forces  were  ordered  to  be 
withdrawn  from  this  city,  with  the  exception 
of  nineteen  thousand,  and  four  thousand  of  that 
number  were  sent  for.  Nearly  all  of  the  regi- 
ments left  here  were  recently  brought  into  the 
service,  and  four  or  ^ve  of  them  were  cavalry 
regunents,  not  mounted,  and  not  in  a  condition 
for  service.  Under  these  circumstances,  ap- 
wehending  precisely  whet  has  taken  place,  the 
nesident  withheld  thirty  thousand  men  un- 
der Qea.  McDowdl.  Ten  thousand  of  this, 
force,  under  Gen.  Franklin,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Gen.  McClellan,  were  sent  forward  to 
Torktown,  but  McDowell  was  held  back  with 
twenty  thoussnd  men  on  the  Itappahanno^A 
to  protect  the  capital  and  menace  Bichmond. 
The  President  then,  in  order  to  concentrate  a 
force  here  and  threaten  Bichmond,  and  aid 
Gen.  McOlellan's  movements,  ordered  Gen. 
Shielda  to  unite  with  Gen.  McDowell,  thus 
making  an  army  of  about  forty  thousand  men, 
the  intention  of  which  was  to  move  on  Bich- 
mond by  land,  so  as  to  cover  Washington  in 
their  movement.  This  left  Gen.  Banks  a  small 
force,  and  a  movement  has  been  made  upon 
him,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  recross  the  Poto* 
mac.  These  movements  were  directed  by  the 
President ;  and  he  is  alone  responsible  for  them* 
In  doing  what  he  did,  I  have  no  doubt  he  waa 
actuated  by  honest  purposes,  and  he  had  the 
sanction  and  support  of  his  military  advisers^ 
including  the  Secretary  of  War.*^ 

Mr.  TrumbuU  of  Illinois  said:  '' Whfle  the 
Senator  from  Massaehnsetts  is  making  his  stele* 
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ment,  I  should  like  to  inqnire  of  him  if  it  was 
not  at  the  argent  and  repeated  request  of  Gen« 
MoClellan  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  him 
to  aid  in  his  attack  upon  Richmond  that  this 
has  been  done?" 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts :  "In  response 
to  the  Senator's  question,  I  will  say  that  I 
understand  that  Gen.  MoClellan  desired  to 
have  the  forces  reserved  under  Gen.  McDowell 
sent  forward  to  him  by  the  steamers.  Upon 
his  request,  Gen.  Franklin  with  his  division 
was  sent  forward  to  Torktown.  The  President, 
to  protect  Washington,  and  at  the  same  time 


All  troops  not  sotoaUy  needed  for  the  potin  of 
Washioffton  and  Georgetown,  for  the  nrriaoM  north 
of  the  Potomac,  and  for  other  indicated  special  dttio, 
ahonld  be  removed  to  the  south  side  of  tne  rirer.  In 
the  centre  of  your  front  you  should  post  the  man 


body  of  yoar  troops,  in  proper  proportions,  st  i 
distances  toward  your  right  and  left  flanks.  Cirefol 
patrols  will  be  made  to  thoroughly  scour  the  conntiy 
in  front  from  right  to  left. 

It  is  specially  eqjoined  upon  you  to  maiotain  tbe 
forts  ana  their  armaments  in  the  best  possible  order, 
to  look  carefiiUy  after  the  instruction  and  discipline  of 
their  garrisons,  as  well  as  all  other  troops  nnder  joar 
command,  and  by  frequent  and  rigid  inspection  to  in* 
sure  tbe  attainment  of^tbese  ends. 

^     *.yx       ^r^rs    -; "- ^tt ;'        The  care  of  the  railways,  canals,  depots,  bridges,  and 

to  aid  Gen.  McGlellan  by  menaciog  Richmond,     ferries  within  the  above-named   limits  will  derolve 
Gen.  Shields^s  division  from  Gen.     ^V^^  you,  and  jou  are  to  insure  their  security  and 

provide  for  their  protection  by  every  meaAs  in  yoor 


withdrew 

Banks,  thus  concentrating  on  the  Rappahannock 
forty  thousand  men.  This  force  could  move  on 
Bichmond,  or  act  directly  for  the  protection  of 
'Washington,  according  to  circumstances.  Yes- 
terday the  President,  in  view  of  what  has  oc- 
curred, stated  that  this  force  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  which  he  had  reserved,  and  for  which 
he  takes  the  entire  responsibility,  had  been 
reserved  by  him  in  apprehension  of  precisely 
such  a  movement  of  the  enemy  threatening 
this  city  as  has  already  taken  place. 

*'  The  President  may  have  made  a  mistake  in 
withdrawing  so  much  of  the  force  of  Gen. 
Banks,  but  I  am  sure  he  acted  according  to  the 
best  lights  he  possessed.  Gen.  Banks  has  been 
forced  to  retrace  his  steps,  to  abandon  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  and  to  recross  the  Potomac.^' 

On  Dec.  10,  before  a  court  martial  at 
Washington,  Gen.  McOlellan,  in  apswer  to  the 

auestion^  What  communication  he  received  from 
be  President  through  Gen.  Franklin,  &c.  ?  said : 
*'The  substance  of  the  communication  of  Gen. 
Franklin  from  the  President  was  th&t  the  Presi* 
dent  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  change 
of  destination  of  Gen.  McDowell^s  corps,  re< 
garding  that  corps  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  although  the  troops  actually  left  in 
Washington  and  in  front  of  it,  disposable  for  its 
defence,  were  rather  more  than  double  the  gar- 
rison fixed  by  the  engineer  and  artillery  oflScers, 
and  considerably  more  than  the  largest  number 
recommended  by  any  of  the  corps  commanders 
to  be  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Wasnington.^' 

The  following  orders  of  Gen.  McClellan  will 
show  his  plans  for  the  protection  of  Washing- 
ton: 


power.  You  will  also  protect  the  depots  of  the  pnUie 
stores  and  the  transit  of  the  stores  to  the  troops  in  ae> 
tnal  seryice. 

By  means  of  patrols  you  will  thoroughlr  scour  tin 
neighboring  country  south  of  the  eastern  branch,  and 
also  on  your  right,  and  you  will  use  every  possible  {ve- 
caution  to  intercept  mails,  eoods,  and  persons  paaaiog 
unauthorised  to  the  enemy^  lines. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  good  order  within  joot 
limits,  and  especially  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  enforced.  You  will  forward  and 
facilitate  the  movement  of  all  troops  destined  for  the 
active  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  espedaUy 
the  transits  of  tdetachments  to  their  proper  regiments 
and  corps. 

The  coarse  of  all  new  troops  arriving  in  Washing 
ton,  and  of  all  troops  temporarily  there,  will  deTolre 
upon  you.  You  will  form  them  into  provisional  bri- 
irades,  promote  their  instruction  and  discipline,  and 
facilitate  their  equipments.  Report  all  arrirala  of 
troops,  their  strength,  composition,  and  equipmeot^by 
eveiy  opportunity.  Besides  the  regular  reports  and 
returns  which  you  will  be  required  to  render  to  tbe 
Adjutant-Gleneral  of  the  army,  you  will  make  to  these 
headquarters  a  consolidated  morning  report  of  yoor 
command  every  Sunday  momine,  and  a  monthly  re* 
turn  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

The  foreffoing  instructions  are  communicsted  bj 
command  of  Ha|.-Odb.  HcClellan. 

Veiy  respectnilly,  jour  obedient  servant, 


HsADQUABsaia,  AsMT  or  ma  Potomao,  I 
March  1%  18S2.  f 

Aig.'Chn,  Jamm  8.  WadnpoHh,  MUitary  Governor 
of  the  Dittriet  of  Columbia  : 
Sib:  The  command  to  which  you  have  been  assign- 
ad,  by  instruction  of  the  President,  as  Military  Gover- 
nor of  the  District  of  Columbia 
l^phical  limits  of  the  district,  am 
city  of  Alexandria,  the  defensive  works  sonth  of  the 
Potomac,  fh)m  the  Ocooquan  to  Difficult  Greek,  and  the 
post  of  Fort  Washington.  I  enclose  a  list  of  the  works 
and  defences  embrMed  in  these  limits.  Gen.  Banks 
will  command  at  Manassas  Junction,  with  the  divi- 
sions of  Williams  and  Shields,  composing  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  but  you  should,  nevertheless,  exercise 
vigilance  in  your  front,  carefhlly  guard  the  approaches 
in  that  quarter,  and  maintain  the  duties  of  advanced 
guards.    You  will  use  the  same  precautions  on  either 


Assistant  A^lotant-GenersL 

HSADQVABTSBS,  AeMT  OF  TBS  POTOJUO,  ) 

March  le,  1S82.  f 

To  M<^\'Gen,  J^,  P.  £anhi,  Commanding  Fifth  Oorpi, 
Army  of  the  Bolomae  : 
Sir  :  You  will  post  your  command  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manassas,  intrench  yourself  strongly,  and  throw 
cavalry  pickets  well  out  to  the  front.    Your  first  care 
will  be  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  railway  from  Washington 
to  Manassas  and  to  ^trasburs,  in  order  to  open  your 
oommunications  with  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
As  soon  as  the  Manassas  Gap  railway  is  in  running 
order,  intrench  a  brigade  of  infantry— say  four  regi- 
ments, with  two  batteries— at  or  near  the  point  where 
that  railway  crosses  the  Shenandoah.    Something  like 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  should  be  left  in  that  vicini* 
ty  to  occupy  Winchester,  and  thoroushly  scour  the 
mt,  as  Military  Gover-    oountry  south  of  the  railway  and  up  the  Shenandoah 
ia.  embraces  the  geo-     Valley,  as  well  as  through  Chester  Gap,  which  might 
ad  will  also  include  the     perhaps  be  occupied  advantageously  by  a  detachment 
of  infantry  well  intrenched.    Block  houses  should  be 


built  at  ail  the  railway  bridges  occupied  by  grand 

Sard,  Warrenton  Junction  or  Warrenton  itself,  and 
o  some  still  more  advanced  points  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad,  as  soon  as  the  railroad  bridges  are 
repaired. 

Great  activity  should  be  observed  by  the  cavalry. 
Besides  the  two  regiments  at  Manassas,  another  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  wul  be  at  your  disposal  to  soout  to- 
ward tbe  Oocoquan,  and  probably  a  fourth  toward 


ARMY  OPERATIONS. 


I^Berimrg.    To  recaiutaUte,  the  most  important  pointi 
that  ahoald  engage  jonr  attention  are  aa  follows: 

Fbni — A  stroog  Ibree,  well  intrenched,  in  the  Ticini- 
^  of  Manassas,  periiapa  eren  Centreville,  and  another 
Mte,  a  brinde,  also  well  introMhed  near  Strasburg. 

&eM<i— Block  houses  at  the  railroad  bridges. 

2%M— Constant  emplojment  of  caralry  well  to  the 
front 

Ibwik — Grand  gaards  at  Warrenton,  and  in  ad- 
Tanoe  aa  €u-  as  the  Ri^pahannock,  if  possible. 

lyiEA— Oreat  care  to  oe  exercised  to  obtain  fall  and 
•arlj  information  as  to  the  enemy. 

^Sui*— The  ffeneral  object  is  to  oorer  the  line  of  the 
FotoDiao  and  W  aahington. 

The  foregoing  is  oommnnicated  bj  order  of  HaJ.- 

Gen.  IfcCldan. , 

Assistant  A<yutant-Oeneral. 

On  the  l0t  of  April  Gen.  MoOlellan  address- 
ed the  following  additional  note  to  Gen. 
Banks: 

HiA]>QirAaraBS,  Abut  or  Tin  Potomxo^  ) 
Os  BoASD  CoMMODOBJB,  4pri{  1, 1801  f 

Ji^.-0€n.  N,  P.  £ttnt$.  Commanding  Ftfth  Arnyg 
Owyt.- 

Gbxheal  :  The  change  in  af&irs  in  the  rallej  of  the 
Shenandoah  has  rendered  necessary  a  corresponding 
departare,  temporaril j  at  leasts  from  the  plan  we  some 
dajB  since  agreed  npon. 

In  ray  arrangements  I  assume  that  you  have  a  fbrce 
amply  sofficient  to  drive  Jackson  before  yon,  provided 
be  IS  not  reinforced  largely.  I  also  assume  that  you 
may  find  it  impossible  to  find  anythioff  toward  Manas- 
sas for  some  days,  probably  not  untu  the  operations 
of  the  main  army  have  dniwn  all  the  rebel  force  to- 
ward Richmond. 

Too  are  aware  that  Gen.  Sumner  has  for  some  days 
been  at  Warrenton  Junction,  with  two  divisions  of 
infoatry,  six  batteries,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 
and  that  a  reconooissance  to  the  Rwpahannock  forced 
the  enemjr  to  destroy  the  railroad  bnage  at  Rappahan- 
nock Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad. 
Since  that  time  our  cavalry  have  found  nothing  on  this 
side  of  the  Rappahannock  m  that  direction,  anoit  seems 
dear  that  we  nave  no  reason  to  fear  any  return  of  the 
rebels  in  that  quarter.  Their  movements  near  Fred- 
ericksburg also  indicate  a  final  abandonment  of  that 


doubt  whether  Johnston  will  now  reinforce  Jack- 
soQ  with  a  view  to  offensive  operations.  The  time 
has  probably  passed  when  he  could  have  gained  any- 
thioc  by  so  doing. 

I  have  ordered  one  of  Sumner's  diviuons  (that  of 
Richardson)  to  Alexandria  for  embarkation.  Blenker's 
haa  been  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Fremont.  Abercrombie  is 
DTobablT  at  Warrenton  Junction  to-day;  Geary  at 
Wbite  JPIaittS. 

Two  regiments  of  cavalry  have  been  ordered  out, 
and  are  now  on  the  way  to  relieve  the  two  regiments 
of  Sunnier.  Four  thousand  infontry  and  one  nattery 
leave  Washingtoo  at  once  for  Manassas.  Some  three 
thousand  more  will  move  in  one  or  two  days,  and  soon 
after  three  thousand  additional. 

I  will  order  Blenker  to  move  on  Strasburg  and  re- 
port to  you  for  temporary  duty;  so  that,  should  you 
find  a  Ivpe  force  in  your  front,  yoa  can  avail  yourself 
of  his  ai£  As  soon  as  possible,  please  direct  him  on 
Winchester,  thence  to  report  to  tne  Adjutant-Qeneral 
of  the  Army  for  orders ;  but  keep  him  until  you  are 
•lire  what  you  have  in  front 

In  regard  to  your  own  movements,  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  throw  Jackson  well  back,  and  then  to 
aasome  such  a  position  ss  to  enable  you  to  prevent  his 
rctam.  As  soon  as  the  railway  communications  are 
reestablished,  it  will  be  probably  important  and  ad- 
visable to  move  on  Staunton ;  but  this  would  require 
eoauDonications  and  a  force  of  25,000  to  80,000  for 
active  operations.  It  should  slso  be  nearly  coind- 
deot  wmt  my  own.  taawe  on  Richmond.  At  au  events, 


graph 
front. 


not  so  long  before  it  as  to  enable  the  rebels  to  concen- 
trate on  you  and  then  return  to  me. 

I  fear  that  you  cannot  be  ready  in  time ;  although 
it  may  come  in  very  well  with  a  force  less  than  I  have 
mentioned,  after  the  main  battle  near  Richmond. 
When  Gen.  Sumner  leaves  Warrenton  Junction,  Gen. 
Abercrombie  will  be  placed  in  immediate  command  of 
Manassas  and  Warrenton  Junction,  under  your  gen- 
eral orders.     Please  inform  me  fifeqnently  by  tele- 

uph  and  otherwise  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  your 

ant.       I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

G£!0.  B.  McGLELLAN, 

M^.-Gen.  Commanding. 

P.  S.  From  what  I  have  just  learned,  it  would 
seem  thst  the  two  resiments  of  cavalry  intended  for 
Warrenton  Junction  have  gone  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
Of  the  four  additional  regiments  placed  under  your 
orders,  two  should  as  promptly  as  possible  move  by 
the  shortest  route  on  Warrenton  Junction. 

I  am,  sir,  veir  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
GEO.  B.  McGLELLAN, 

MaJ.-Gen.  Commanding. 

HBAlH)I7ABTBRa,  ABW  OV  TUX  POTOMAO,  } 

BrxAiiBa  CoxxoDOBX,  April  1,  ItifSti.     S 
To  Brig.'Om,  Z.  Thomaa,  Adj,'0€n,  Ui  S.  A.  : 

Gbnsbal  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  lay  the 
following  communication  before  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
War.  The  approximate  numbers  and  positions  of  the 
troops  left  near  and  in  rear  of  the  Potomac  are  about 
as  follows : 

Gen.  Dix  has.  sfter  guarding  the  railroads  under 
his  charge,  sufficient  troops  to  give  him  fire  thou- 
sand men  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  available  for 
the  eastern  shore,  Annapolis,  Ac  ^rt  Delaware  is 
very  well  garrisoned  by«  about  four  hundred  men. 
The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  Washington  amount 
to  ten  thousand  men,  other  disposable  troops  now  with 
Gen.  Wadsworth  being  about  eleven  thousand  four 
hupdred  men.  The  troops  employed  in  guarding  the 
various  railroad!  in  Maryland  amount  to  some  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifly-nine  men.  These  it 
is  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regiments,  bv  dis- 
mount^ cavalry,  and  to  send  them  forward  to  Manas- 
sas. Gen.  Abercrombie  occupies  Warrenton  with  a 
force  which,  including  Col.  Gary's  at  White  Plains, . 
and  the  cavalry  to  be  at  their  disposal,  will  amount  to 
some  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the  troops  organ- 
ized for  service  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and 
in  any  of  the  Eastern  States,  may  be  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington. This  force  I  should  bo  glad  to  have  sent  at 
once  to  Manassas — four  thousand  men  from  Gen. 
Wadsworth  to  be  ordered  to  Manassas.  These  troops, 
with  the  railroad  guards  above  alluded  to,  will  make 
up  a  force  under  Uie  command  of  Gen.  Abercrombie 
to  something  like  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  men.  It  is  my  design  to  push  Gen.  Blen- 
ker from  Warrenton  npon  Strasburg.  He  should  re* 
main  at  Strasburg  long  enough  to  allow  matters  to  as- 
sume a  definite  form  in  that  region  before  proceeding 
to  his  ultimate  destination.  The  troops  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  will  thus — ^including  Blenker's  divi- 
sion, ten  thousand  and  twenty-eight  strong,  with  twen- 
ty-four pieces  of  artillery,  Banks's  Fifth  Corps,  which 
embraces  the  command  of  Gen.  Shields,  nineteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  strong,  with  forty- 
one  guns,  some  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  disposable  cavalry,  and  the  railroad  guard,  about 
twenty-one  hundred  men — amount  to  about  thirty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men. 


ment— say  i 

fivehundrei  ^,     

on  the  Lower  Potomac.    To  recapitulate :  At  Warren- 
ton there  are  to  be  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eightv ;  at  Manassas,  say  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  ^ 
and  fifty-nine :  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  thir^-flve 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  on  the  Lower 


«0 
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PMoane.  thirteen  hundred  and  flftjr— 4n  sU,  flftj-llv* 

thonsaoa  four  hundred  and  fiftr-«iz.    There  would 
then  be  left  for  the  garrieona  in  front  of  Washington 
and  under  Gkn.  Wadaworth  some  eishteen  thousand 
men,  exclusive  of  the  batteries,  under  instruetions. 
The  troops  organiziDg  or  ready  for  senrioe  in  New 
York,  I  learn,  will  probably  number  more  than  four 
thousand.    These  should  be  assembled  at  Washington, 
subject  to  disposition  where  their  serrioes  may  be 
most  needed. 
I  am,  Tery  respectfully,  ybur  obedient  aerranty 
GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Maj.-Gen.  Commanding. 

Some  explanation  of  these  orders  is  to  be 
found  in  answers  of  Gen.  MoGlellan  to  inter- 
rogatories before  the  court  martial  above  men- 
tioned. In  one  answer  he  said:  ^^The  force 
left  disposable  for  the  defence  of  Washington 
was  abont  70,000  men,  independent  of  the 
con)8  of  Gen.  McDowell."  Again,  he  said: 
^1^  recollection  of  the  suggestions  as  to  the 
forces  to  be  left  varied  from  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand. I  think  Gen.  McDowell  proposed  the 
latter  number.  Of  one  thing  I  am  confident: 
that,  with  the  facts  fresh  in  m  j  mind,  I  thought 
that  I  loft  more  than  was  suggested  by  any 
corps  commander." 

As  to  the  necessity  that  Gen.  McDowell 
should  remain  for  the  defence  of  Washington, . 
he  said:  "I  think  that  Gen.  McDowell  was 
correct  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  safe  and  pro- 
per for  him  to  unite  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. I  think  that  immediately  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  Hanover  Court  House  by  a  portion 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  there  was  no 
rebel  force  of  any  consequence  between  Hano- 
ver Court  House  and  Gkn.  McDowelL  I  think 
that  the  main  object  of  Jaokson^s  movement 
against  Gen.  Banks  was  to  prevent  reinforce- 
ments from  being  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  expressed  that  opinion  in  a  telegram 
to  the  President  within  a  day  of  the  time  I  re- 
ceived information  of  Jackson's  movements.  I 
think  that  if  Gen.  McDowell  had  moved  direct 
upon  Hanover  Court  House,  instead  of  in  the 
direction  of  Front  Boyal,  Jackson  would  have 
rapidly  retraced  his  steps  to  Join  the  main  rehel 
army  at  Richmond.  With  a  strong  army  of 
our  own  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and 
threatening  it,  I  do  not  think  that  the  rehels 
would  have  detached  a  sufficient  force  to  seri- 
ously endanger  the  safety  of  Washington." 

Before  Gen.  McClellan  left  Wiishmgton,  an 
order  was  issued  placing  Gen.  Wool  and  all  his 
troops  nnder  his  command,  and  he  was  ex- 
pressly authorized  to  detail  a  division  of  about 
10,000  men  from  the  troops  under  Gen.  Wool 
and  to  attach  them  to  the  active  army.  After 
operations  had  conmnenced  on  the  peninsula, 
on  the  8d  of  April  Gen.  McClellan  received  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  countermand- 
ing all  this.  No  explanation  of  this  has  ever 
been  made. 

The  design  of  Gen.  McClellan  was  to  make  a 
^re  and  rapid  movement  upon  Richmond,  but 
other  causes  still  occurred  to  defeat  this  purpose. 
The  contest  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimao 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  March  (jtee  Natal 


OpKBATioNa),  and  the  Insecurity  of  the  trans* 
ports,  while  the  navy  really  had  not  entire  con- 
trol of  the  James  river,  caused  the  troops  to  be 
landed  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  march  to 
be  commenced  overland  from  that  point. 

About  the  1st  of  April  the  force  above  stated 
had  reached  Fortress  Monroe,  Gen.  McCleUan 
arrived  on  the  2d,  and  commenced  active  oper»- 
tiona.  On  the  4th  of  April  the  following  order 
was  issoed  from  the  War  Department: 

Wab  Bbpavtmxfe,  'Wameimqtok,  April  4, 1861 
Ord&redj  L^That  the  portion  of  Virginia  and  Ma- 
irland  Ivinff  between  the  Mountain  Department  and 
the  Blue  Ridffe  shall  constitute  a  military  department, 
to  be  called  the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  be 
under  the  command  of  Hai.-Oen.  Banks. 

2.~That  the  portion  of  Virginia  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  west  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Fredericks- 
burff  and  Richmond  railroad,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  country  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  Patuxent,  shall  be  a  military  district,  to  be  called 
the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  be  under 

the  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  McDowell.  

By  order  of  the  PRESIDENT. 
Edwik  M.  STAMTOir,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  to  take  from 
nnder  the  control  of  Gen.  McClellan  the  forces 
of  Gens.  Banks  and  McDowell,  aud  the  direction 
of  all  militarv  operations  in  his  department 
west  of  the  Richmond  and  Frcdericksbnrg  rail- 
road, and  in  lower  Maryland,  and  to  coor 
fine  him  strictly  to  the  remainder  of  eastern 
Virginia.  On  the  11th  of  April,  the  following 
order  was  sent  to  Gen.  McDowell : 

Wab  DiPABTifurT,  April  11, 1898. 
Mqj.'Gmi,  McDowiU  Commanding  : 

Sir  :  For  the  present,  and  until  furiber  orders,  yon 
will  consider  the  national  capital  as  especially  under 
your  protection,  and  make  no  moyement  tbrowinjg 
your  toroe  out  of  position  for  the  discbarge  of  thia 
primary  duty. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War, 

On  the  6th  of  April,  firing  was  opened  by 
the  enemy  at  Yorktown  on  the  extreme  Fed- 
eral right,  to  repel  a  bold  reconnoisaance. 
While  diis  was  gomg  on,  Gen.  McClellan  heard 
for  the  first  time  that  Gen.  McDowell  was  with* 
drawn  from  his  command.  Yorktown  is  a  post 
village,  port  of  entry,  and  shire  town  of  York 
connty,  V  irginia.  It  is  situated  on  rising  gronnd 
on  the  right  bank  or  sonth  side  of  York  river, 
eleven  miles  from  its  month.  It  is  seventy 
miles  east-southeast  of  Richmond,  and  had  bo- 
fore  the  war  abont  sixty  houses,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants,  and  several  thousand  tons 
of  shipping. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  commenced  itia 
march  upon  this  place  wholly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  positaoti 
and  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  maps  which 
were  fbmished  by  the  commanders  at  Fortress 
Monroe  were  found  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 
The  peninsula  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  York 
river,  which  is  commanded  by  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester,  on  either  side.  Both  places  were 
strongly  fortified  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
the  river  by  gunboats.  The  Confederate  batt«* 
rieamoonted  flfty-aix  guns,  many  of  whioh  were 
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rifled  one-hundred  ponndera,  and  could  haye 
sunk  the  entire  fleet  of  these  gunhoats.  The 
James  river,  which  bounded  the  peninsula  on 
the  south,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  enemjr. 
The  line  of  defence  at  Torktown  was  selected 
with  great  judgment.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
highest  ground  on  the  peninsula  at  that  place, 
and  projecting  a  line  of  mtrenchments  ana  forts 
bearing  a  little  southwest  to  a  point  connecting 
with  the  head  of  Warwick  river,  the  enemy  had 
continued  his  works  down  that  stream  to  James 
river,  making  the  entire  distance  from  point  to 
point  eight  and  a  half  miles.  While  the  flat  and 
marsh  J  surface  of  the  peninsula,  together  with 
streams  constantly  fed  with  copious  supplies 
of  water  from  the  swamps,  afforded  peculiar 
means  of  defence,  it  was  equally  unfavorable 
to  offensive  operations,  especially  when  distant 
from  the  harbor  for  supplies  and  with  bad 
roads.  The  country  was  also  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  pine,  which  formed  a  valuable 
shield  to  the  positions  of  the  enemy. 

From  the  5th  to  the  8th,  when  the  unfavor- 
able weather  suspended  active  hostilities  on 
both  sides,  there  were  frequent  skinmshes,  and 
firing  by  artillery,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
constructing  further  defences  and  mounting 
additional  guns,  with  few  casualties  on  either 
side.  On  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  there  was  a 
succession  of  extraordinary  storms  of  rain  and 
hail  with  some  sleet  and  snow.  The  enemy 
took  advantage  of  this  weather  to  complete 
their  defences.  Much  work  was  done  in  the 
interval  by  the  Federal  army  in  making  and 
corduroying  roads  to  the  depots,  &c. 

When  the  army  left  Fortress  Monroe,  Qen. 
Eeyes  with  three  divisions  proceeded  along 
the  James  river  until  he  reached  the  Warwick. 
In  seeking  for  a  ford  he  discovered  the  Oonfed- 
erate  line  of  defence.  Dykea  had  been  erected 
in  different  parts  of  this  stream,  converting  it 
into  a  kind  of  pond.  These  dams  were  defend- 
ed by  redoubts,  artillery,  and  rifle  pits. 

The  supplies  of  the  army  consisted  in  provi- 
sions for  two  days,  which  each  soldier  had  taken. 
After  these  two  days  the  army  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  wagons  for  subsistence. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  construct  roads. 
These  were  made  by  cutting  down  trees  of 
equal  size,  and  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  placing  the  pieces  from  twelve 
or  eighteen  feet  in  length,  side  by  aide,  on  the 
ground.  All  the  infantry  that  were  not  on 
picket  duty  on  the  outposts,  were  employed 
up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water  in  this  la- 
bor. By  this  means  the  cannon  and  wagons 
arrived  at  places  where  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  brought  them. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  delays  of  a  siege,  Gen. 
McOlellan  had  formed  a  plan  to  turn  the  posi- 
tion at  Torktown.  This  was  to  be  done  by  ef- 
fecting a  landing  on  the  Severn  river,  north  and 
in  the  rear  of  Gloucester,  by  which  this  latter 
position  might  be  carried,  and  thus  render  the 
York  river  less  difficult  of  entrance  by  the  gun- 
boats.   The  Federal  force  could  then  have  ad- 


vanced up  the  left  bank  of  the  York  river, 
in  the  direction  of  West  Point,  and  rendered 
the  position  of  the  Confederate  army  moat  per- 
ilous, if  they  had  persisted  in  holding  it.  The 
execution  of  this  movement  had  been  confided 
to  the  corps  of  Qen,  McDowell,  which  was  to 
have  embarked  the  list  of  all,  at  Alexandria, 
and  arrive  at  Yorktown  at  the  moment  when 
the  rest  of  the  army,  coming  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, appeared  before  that  place.  This  corps  of 
Gen.  McDowell  was  detained,  as  has  already 
been  stated.  The  effect  of  its  detention  is  thus 
stated  by  Prince  De  Joinville : 

*^  We  received  the  inexplicable  and  unexplain- 
ed intelligence  that  this  corps  had  been  sent  to 
another  destination.  The  news  was  received 
by  the  army  with  dissatisfaction,  although  tho 
majority  could  not  then  foresee  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  an  act  i>erformed,  it  must  be 
supposed,  with  no  evil  intention^  but  with  in- 
conceivable recklessness.  Fifteen  days  earlier 
this  measure,  although  it  would  always  have 
been  injurious,  would  not  have  had  so  bad  an 
effect;  for  new  arrangements  might  have  been 
made.  Now,  it  was  the  mainspring  removed 
from  a  great  work  already  begun.  It  deranged 
everything.  Among  the  divisions  of  the  corps  of 
Gen.  McDowell  there  was  one — that  of  Franklin 
— ^which  was  regretted  more  than  all  the  rest, 
both  on  account  of  the  troops  themselves  and  of 
the  officers  commanding  them.  The  command- 
er-in-chief had  carefully  superintended  its  or- 
ganization during  the  winter.  He  held  it  in  great 
esteem  and  earnestly  demanded  its  restoration. 
It  was^  sent  back  to  him,  without  any  explana- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  with- 
drawn. This  splendid  division — eleven  thon- 
sand  strong — arrived,  and  for  a  moment  the 
commander  thought  of  intrusting  to  it  alone 
the  storming  of  Gloucester;  but  the  idea  was 
abandoned.^* 

The  next  step  was  to  search  the  Oonfederate 
line  of  defence  for  weak  points.  It  was  believ- 
ed that  if  any  were  found  and  forced,  the  result 
would  be,  that  the  enemy  would,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  believe  that  his  position  was  turn- 
ed at  both  extremities,  and  his  forces  would 
become  demoralized.  Then  if  he  was  vigor- 
ously pushed  with  overwhelming  force,  a  seri- 
ous, if  not  fiatal  disaster  might  be  inflicted 
on  his  army.  This  point  was  supposed  to 
exist  about  the  centre  of  the  line,  on  War- 
wick river  or  creek,  below  Winn's  Mills  and 
near  Lee's  Mills.  Here  the  Federal  forces  had 
thrown  up  a  considerable  work,  with  wings  for 
riflemen,  in  which  guns  were  mounted.  Di- 
rectly opposite  the  enemy,  were  protected  by  a 
demi-lune  with  two  embrasures,  with  long  in- 
fantry epaulements  extending  from  each  wing. 
An  open  field  -some  six  or  seven  hundred  yards 
in  width  intervened.  The  enemy's  works  rest- 
ed on  the  skirts  of  a  pine  forest,  while  the  Fed- 
eral were  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  The  forest 
extended  like  a  curtain  dear  across  the  north 
edge  of  the  field,  in  which  sharpshooters  on 
either  side  were  posted. 
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On  the  leth  fonr  Federal  batteries  of  light 
trtiUeiy,  tinder  Gapts.  Ayres,  Mott,  Eezmedj, 
and  Wheeler,  opened  farioiuljr  upon  the  oppo- 
Ate  work,  and  aoon  drove  the  enemy^s  cannon- 
eers to  shelter.  Detachments  oonsisfing  of 
companies  E,  F,  D,  and  £[,  of  a  Vermont  regi- 
ment, were  ordered  forward  through  the  woods 
to  captnre  the  Confederate  work.  These  brave 
men  pushed  forward  firmly  under  a  scattering 
fire  of  mnaketry,  and  were  straggling  through 
the  creek,  when  the  eoemj,  in  superior  force, 
<^ned  upon  them  a  galling  fire  of  rifles  and 
musketry.  They  stiU  went  forward  unfalter- 
ingly, and  their  ranks  were  rapidly  thinning, 
when,  they  were  recalled.  Not  more  than  half 
their  number  had  crossed  the  stream.  They 
reluctantly  obeyed,  but  soon  it  became  more 
difficult  to  return  than  it  had  been  to  advance. 
The  enemy  suddenly  opened  a  sluice  above, 
and  almost  overwhelmed  them  with  a  flow  of 
water  which  reached  their  armpits.  They 
maintained  their  order  firmly,  however,  under 
eover  of  the  batteries,  which  with  the  sharp- 
shooters  kept  the  enemy  within  their  intrenon- 
menta,  and  in  a  short  time  extricated  them- 
selves, bringing  away  all  their  dead  and  wounded 
except  six.  The  casualties  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  attempt  to  force  through 
the  enemy's  line  was  afterward  abandoned, 
having  presented  unforeseen  difficulties. 

Shiurpshooting  was  a  feature  of  the  early 
part  of  the  campaign  on  the  i>eninsula.  An 
officer  thus  describes  one  or  two  scenes : 

'^  The  cqperations  of  our  fellows  were  extreme- 
ly intereating.  One  man  was  securely  posted 
behind  an  embankment  with  a  glass,  and  ui>on 
discovering  an  enemy,  he  signalized  the  active 
riflemen.  The  latter,  covered  by  rifle  pits  or 
trees,  were  constantly  blazing  away,  and  at 
eadi  sacceaafhl  shot  would  make  some  satisfac- 
tory sign.  One  of  them  afforded  considerable 
ammement  by  his  daring  antics.  Depositing 
his  rifle  every  now  and  then  behind  a  tree,  he 
would  dsah  across  the  fleld  from  his  cover  to  our 
basfon  and  back  again  quickly,  courting  a  shot, 
while  his  comrades  watched  for  a  victun.  He 
moat  have  made  twenty  trips  while  we  observed 
him.  Once  or  twice  the  enemy's  balls  knocked 
op  the  dust  a  few  feet  from  him,  and  quicker 
than  thought  a  leaden  messenger  would  be  sent 
after. the  unlucky  enemy.  We  left  the  saucy 
ftllow  continuing  his  hazardous  pranks.'' 

The  aiege  of  Yorktown  was  now  commenced 
in  earnest.  The  Federal  army  was  encamped 
before  it  in  line  of  battle  order.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns,  however,  was  influenced 
by  the  nature  and  topography  of  the  position 
invested.  It  is  thus  sununarily  described  by 
PriDoe  de  JoinviUe : 

"^  The  last  operation,  like  that  on  Gloucester, 
not  b«ng  accomplished,  nothing  remained  but 
to  begin  a  regular  siege  against  i  orktown.  All 
this  wandering  in  the  dark  had,  unfortunately, 
eonsamed  modi  time,  and  the  siege  itself  would 
consume  much  more,  although  it  should  be 
pwhed  with  the  greatest  energy.    Ten  thou- 


sand laborers  were  unceasingly  employed  cut- 
ting through  the  woods  and  forming  roads, 
trenches,  and  batteries.  It  was  a  curious  spec- 
tacle. A  straight  arm  of  the  sea,  fringed  by 
a  thick  and  strong  vegetation,  mixed  with  trees 
of  all  kinds,  living  and  dead,  entangled  with 
withes  and  moss,  approached  in  a  serpentine 
form  to  the  front  of  tne  attack.  The  first  par- 
allel was  made.  The  wood  which  surrounded 
us  was  an  admirable  protection.  This  arm  of 
the  sea  was  covered  with  bridges.  Beads  were 
cut  along  its  margm  in  the  midSt  of  tulips,  flow- 
ers of  Jndea,  and  azaleas  in  fbll  bloom.  From 
this  natural  parallel  others  were  formed  by  the 
hands  of  man,  and  we  rapidly  approached  the 
place.  The  defenders  opened  a  terrific  fire  on 
those  works  that  they  could  see,  as  well  as  upon 
those  which  they  supposed  were  in  progress. 
Shells  whistled  on  every  side  through  the  large 
trees,  cutting  down  branches,  frightening  horses, 
but  otherwise  doing  very  little  harm.  Nobody 
cared  about  it.  In  the  evening,  when  all  the 
laborers  returned  in  good  order,  with  their  ri- 
fies  on  their  backs,  and  their  shovels  on  their 
shoulders,  the  fire  became  more  furious,  as  if 
the  enemy  had  marked  the  hour  of  their  return. 
We  went  to  this  cannonade  as  to  a  show ;  and 
when,  on  a  beautiful  night  in  spring  time,  the 
troops  gayly  marched  along  to  this  martiid 
music  through  the  flowering  woods ;  when  the 
balloon,  with  which  we  made  our  reconnois- 
sances,  was  floating  in  the  air,  we  seemed  to  be 
spectators  at  a  fi&te,  and  for  a  moment  were 
znade  to  forget  the  miseries  of  war. 

"  The  siege,  however,  still  went  on.  Power- 
fol  artillery,  with  great  difficulty,  had  been 
brought  up;  100  and  even  200-pounder  rifled 
cannon,  and  18-inch  mortars  were  ready  to  bat- 
ter the  place.  Fourteen  batteries  were  con- 
structed, armed,  and  appointed.  If  our  fire 
had  not  been  yet  opened,  it  was  because  it  was 
designed  to  open  all  our  batteries  together 
along  the  whole  line ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
waited  until  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
all  our  preparations.  We  could  not,  however, 
resist  the  desire  to  try  the  200-pounders.  These 
enormous  pieces  were  handled  with  incredible 
ease.  Four  men  sufficed  to  load  and  aim  them, 
without  any  more  difficulty  than  in  the  work- 
ing of  our  old  24-pounders.  At  a  distance  of 
three  miles  their  fire  was  admirably  precise.  One 
day  one  of  these  immense  pieces  had  a  kind  of 
duel  with  a  rifled  piece  of  somewhat  smaller 
caliber,  in  position  on  the  bastions  at  Torktown. 
The  curious  among  us  mounted  on  the  parapet 
to  see  where  the  missiles  might  fall,  ana,  while 
they  communicated  their  observations  to  one 
another,  the  sentry  on  the  lookout  would  an- 
nounce when  the  enemy  was  about  to  fire  in 
turn ;  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that,  be- 
tween the  discharge  and  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
jectile, everybody  had  time  to  descend  without 
any  hurry,  and  to  place  himself  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  parapet.  Such,  however,  was  the 
precision  of  the  fire  that  we  were  sure  to  see 
the  enormous  projectile  paaedng  over  the  very 
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spot  where  the  group  of  obeerrera  had  been 
Btaading  bat  a  moment  before;  then  it  would 
bound  along  and  tear  up  the  earth  some  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  of^  and  its  inflammable  compo- 
nUon  would  burst  with  a  loud  explosion,  throw* 
ing  into  the  air  a  oloud  of  dust  as  high  as  the 
water  jets  of  St  Cloud. 

*^  It  was  evident  that  with  the  powerful  means 
at  our  disposal  the  capture  of  Torktown  was 
but  a  work  of  time.  Shattered  beneath  the 
tremendous  fire  which  was  about  to  be  opened 
upon  it,  without  oasemates  to  oover  their  sol- 
diers, without  any  other  defence  than  outworks 
and  palisades,  the  plaoe  had  not  even  the  ohanoe 
of  opposing  a  lengUiened  resistance.  Every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  final  blow.  Not  ooly 
was  a  terrific  bombardment  abont  to  be  opened 
upon  the  town,  not  only  were  the  most  select 
troops  set  apart  to  follow  up  this  bombard- 
ment by  a  grand  assault,  but  tiie  steam  trans- 
ports only  awaited  a  sign  to  push  immediately 
up  the  York  river,  and  to  land  Franklin^s 
troops  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  on  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army.  A 
part  of  these  troops  were  also  to  remain  on 
boitfd  the  transports.  They  would  have  taken 
but  a  few  hours  to  traverse  by  water  the  dis- 
tance it  would  have  taken  the  enemy^s  army 
two  days  at  least  to  march  by  land.  Driven 
from  the  lines  of  Yorktown  by  a  powerful  at- 
tack, pursued  sword  in  hand,  intercepted  on 
tlie  route  by  fresh  troops,  that  army  would  have 
been  in  a  most  critical  position,  and  the  Feder- 
als would  have  obtained  whst  they  so  much 
desved— -an  astonishing  military  success. 

^^  A  great  success  of  the  Federal  army  before 
Yorktown  was  therefore  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Government  at  Washington.  Unfortunately, 
the  Confederate  leaders  and  generals  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  and,  as  able  and  resolute  men, 
they  took  the  best  means  to  render  it  impos- 
sible." 

On  the  nights  of  the  8d  and  4th  of  May^ 
Yorktown  and  the  Confederate  lines  of  the 
Warwick  river  were  evacuated.  This  work, 
doubtless  commenced  several  days  before,  and 
was  conducted  with  great  skill  and  energy.  On 
the  8d  the  fire  of  the  enemies  batteries  was  re- 
doubled in  severity.  This  was  done  to  mask 
their  retreat,  and  it  was  highly  successf  uL  The 
absence  of  all  signs  of  them  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  caused  their  lines  to  be  closely 
examined,  when  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
they  were  abandoned.  The  capture  of  this 
strong  position  of  Yorktown  and  its  armament 
wiUi  scarcely  any  loss  of  life,  was  a  brilliant 
military  success. 

The  impossibility  for  the  navy  to  oodperate 
with  the  army,  the  want  of  forces  to  turn  the 
fiiank  of  the  enemy,  as  had  been  originally  plan- 
ned, and  their  obstinate  courage  and  effoits  to 
prevent  the  cloture  of  Yorktown,  had  caused 
the  delay  of  a  month  before  that  place.  Dar- 
ing this  time  the  defences  of  Richmond  had 
been  pushed  forward,  and  the  spring  time  of 
the  year  had  so  far  passed  away,  that  the  hot 


season  was  at  hand,  which  would  produce  dis- 
eases in  the  low  lands  of  the  peninsula,  and 
thus  grestly  aid  the  enemy.  The  loss  thus  far 
on  the  Federal  side  was  about  three  hundred. 
That  of  the  Confederates  has  not  been  as- 
certained. They  left  in  their  works  at  York- 
town  two  S-indi  rified  cannon,  two  4f-]nch 
rifled  cannon,  sixteen  82-pounder8,  six  42-pound- 
ers,  nineteen  8-inch  oolumbiads,  four  9-inch 
Dahlgrens,  one  lO-inch  columbiad,  one  10-inch 
mortar,  and  one  8-inch  siege  howitzer,  with 
carriages  and  implements  complete.  Each 
piece  was  supplied  with  76  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. At  Gloucester  there  was  captured  nine 
9-inch  Dahlgrens,  two  82-pounders  rifled,  five 
8S)-pound  navy  guns,  five  42-pound  carronades; 
making  at  both  places  a  total  of  seventy-three 
guns  and  much  ammunition. 

Their  force  has  been  estimated  at  100,000 
men.  Some  of  the  Federal  soldiers  were  killed 
and  horses  injured  by  the  explosion  of  instru- 
ments of  destruction  left  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  New  Orleans  was  captured. 

The  next  important  point  before  the  Federal 
army  was  the  city  of  Williamsburg.  There  were 
two  roads  to  thst  city :  one  direct  from  York- 
town  ;  and  the  other,  from  the  left  of  the  Fed- 
eral army,  crossed  Warwick  river  at  Lee^s  Millar 
and  uniting  with  the  first  formed  a  fork  near 
Williamsburg. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  James  City  county, 
and  is  situated  near  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
peninsula  between  the  James  and  xork  rivers, 
and  is  three  miles. from  Jsmes  river  and  about 
five  and  a  quarter  from  York  river.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and  contwned 
a  population  of  about  fifteen  hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  was 
known,  the  entire  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
with  five  divisions  of  infantry  were  advanced 
in  pursuit.  Gen.  Franklin's  division  was  or- 
dered to  move  at  once  by  water  to  the  vicinity 
of  West  Point  to  endeavor  to  check  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  be  supported  by  other  di- 
visions as  rapidly  as  water  transportation  could 
be  obtained.  The  remaining  divisions  were 
massed  near  Yorktown,  ready  to  move  by  land 
or  water,  as  might  be  necessary.  Gren.  Mo- 
Clellan  meanwhile  remained  at  Yorktown  un- 
til Monday  noon,  the  6th,  pushing  the  more- 
ment  of  the  troops  to  West  Point  by  water  and 
awaiting  the  development  of  events.  It  was 
not  untu  that  time  that  he  was  made  aware  of 
the  serious  resistance  encountered  at  Williams- 
burg. All  the  information  up  to  that  time  in- 
diciUied  nothing  more  than  an  affair  of  a  rear 
guard.  As  soon  as  the  true  state  of  affairs  was 
known  he  moved  rapidly  to  the  front  and  as- 
sumed the  immediate  command. 

Gen.  Stoneman  had  led  the  advance,  with  his 
cavalry  and  four  batteries  of  artillery,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Yorktown.  After  die  bridge 
had  been  constructed  over  Warwidc  river,  Gkm. 
Smith  advanced  on  the  narrow  road  from  the 
Federsl  left  to  Yorktown.  He  encountered  a 
Oon£»derate  force,  which  fell  back  b^ore  him. 
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A  report  of  this  vm  sent  to  the  oomintfid«r* 
in-chief,  who  ordered  Gen.  Btoneman  on  the 
other  road  to  press  forward,  and  endeavor  to 
intercept  this  retiring  foroe  before  ita  junction 
vil^  ^e  main  body,  which  was  sappofied  to  be 
It  Wffliamsbnrg.  Gen.  8toneman  pushed  for- 
ward with  all  uie  rapidity  possible  in  the  miry 
oonditioii  <^  the  roads,  and  as  he  came  out  at 
the  pcnnt  where  the  road  from  Warwick  Greek 
united,  he  was  sainted  by  an  artillery  fire  from 
amnerons  fieldworka  known  as  Fort  Mi^^der. 
A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  take  this  work 
with  eavalry,  daring  which  Migor  Williams  dis- 
played great  bravery,  bat  the  column  was 
forced  to  retreat  and  await  the  arrival  of  the 
ii^mtry.  Gen.  Smith's  division  subsequently 
arrived,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
heavy  rain  caused  the  attack  to  be  put  off. 

The  pursuit  by  Gen.  McClellan's  forces  had 
been  so  rapid  that  the  Ck^nfederate  officers 
found  it  to  be  necessary  t<5  give  it  a  check,  in 
order  to  continue  their  retreat  with  success. 
This  led  to  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  on  the 
next  day,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate 
army.  Their  plan  for  the  campaign  was  thus 
developed.  It  was  to  delay  the  Federal  army 
as  long  as  practicable  at  Yorktown,  and  thus 
seoore  time  to  place  Bichmond  in  a  defensive 
condition,  and  also  to  meet  them  in  final  battle 
near  the  marshes  of  the  Ghickahominy  river. 

The  Ck>nfederate  position  at  Williamsburg 
eonideted  of  thirteen  works,  extending  nearly 
aeroBS  the  peninsula.  £xcepting  two  or  three 
narrow  roads,  it  was  approachable  only  through 
dense  forests.  These  roads  were  made  worse 
by  a  heavy  rain  which  commenced  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  4th,  and  contmued  daring  the 
next  day. 

When  Sunday  night  came,  the  division  of 
Geo.  Smith,  of  Keyes's  corps,  had  reached  Gen. 
Stomnnan's  position  after  ne  fell  back  from 
Fort  Magruder.  Gen.  Hancock's  brigade  form- 
ed the  advance  of  this  division.  Gen.  Hooker, 
of  Heintzelman's  corps,  was  approaching  on  the 
laft  by  the  road  from  Warwick  river,  ms  foroe 
eonri^^ed  of  the  11th  Massachusetts,  5th,  6th, 
and  7tii  Wiaeonshi,  26th  Pennsylvania,  Siokles^s 
New  York  brigade,  and  four  batteries.  Thus 
the  advance  of  the  Federal  line  had  arrived 
within  about  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  works 
at  Williamsburg.  The  Union  troops  slept  on 
their  aims  without  tents,  without  food,  and  in 
m  harA  rain.  The  Confederates  determined  to 
make  the  attack  in  the  morning  upon  the 
Federal  left  and  rear.  About  eight  o^dock  they 
tbrew  out  a  body  of  infontry  on  their  right, 
whieh  aoon  exchanged  fire  with  the  advance 
of  Gen.  Hooker's  di^on.  This  continued  in- 
termittently for  some  time.  Some  light  batteries 
heeame  engaged,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  un- 
til they  came  within  range  of  his  heavy  guns, 
when  the  former  suflfered  severely.  Bram- 
haD^s  battery  lost  all  its  horses,  the  guns  became 
mired,  and  the  forces  of  the  enemy  presemg 
opon  k  in  greatly  inoreased  numbers,  it  was  lost 
Jaeoanged  by  ihie  aneoess,  the  enemy  pushed 


forward,  and  Gen.  Hooker  was  finally  forced 
to  give  way  and  Ml  back,  leaving  his  wounded, 
about  two  thousand  in  number,  behind.  The 
Oonfederates  followed  him  as  he  fell  back,  until 
the  division  of  Gen.  Kearney  came  up  and  re- 
stOTed  the  battle.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy 
was  strongly  reenforced,  and  the  fight  was  sharp 
and  fieroe.  The  state  of  the  roods  had  pre- 
vented an  earlier  arrival  of  Gen.  Keamey^s  di- 
vision. His  intrepidity  was  brilliantly  shown 
on  this  occasion,  although  Gen.  Heintzelman 
commanded  the  Joint  divisions.  Meantime  the 
part  of  the  army  on  the  road  to  the  right  remain* 
ed  passive.  A  single  division  only  had  come 
up.  Of  this  the  brigade  of  Brig.-Gen.  Peck,  of 
Couch's  division  of  Gen.  Casey's  corps,  was 
ordered  by  Gen.  Sumner,  who  was  in  chief 
command,  into  the  woods  on  the  left  toward 
the  point  where  the  battle  was  raging  against 
Gen.  Hooker's  division*  This  brigade  was  com- 
posed of  the  98d,  98th,  and  102d  Pennsylvania, 
the  55th  and  62d  New  York,  and  West's  bat- 
tery. Plaeed  on  the  rig^t  of  that  division,  with 
other  regiments  amounting  to  six  thousand  men, 
it  stopped  the  Confederate  advance  by  repuls- 
ing with  great  obstinacy  every  attempt  made. 
Suj^rted  later  in  the  day  by  Gen.  Palmer's 
brigade,  they  formed  a  strong  centre. 

Gen.  Smith's  division  had  formed  on  the 
right  of  the  Federal  line,  and  at  an  early  hour 
a  reconnoissance  was  made  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing a  route  to  the  enemy's  left  fiank.  One  was 
finally  found,  which  had  been  overflowed  with 
water  by  the  enemy,  and  another  was  cut 
through  the  woods.  The  only  obstacles  to  reach- 
ing the  flank  were  two  forts,  strong  from  posi- 
tion and  construction.  To  explore  this  route 
in  force,  and  if  possible  occupy  these  works, 
Gten.  Hancock  was  sent  forward  in  the  after- 
noon with  his  brigade.  This  consisted  of  the 
6th  and  Yth  Vermont,  5th  Wisconsin,  88d  and 
40th  New  York,  .and  Kennedy's  battery.  The 
two  works  were  found  to  be  unoccupied,  and 
garrisoned  by  his  men.  A  third  at  a  distance 
he  attacked  with  artillery  and  silenced.  The  en- 
emy, seeing  the  £Btal  consequence#to  themselves 
from  this  attack,  if  successful,  sent  out  two 
brigades  to  drive  back  the  Federal  force.  The 
latter  allowed  them  to  come  up,  and  received 
them  with  a  most  destructive  fire  of  artillery. 
The  enemy  unshaken  pushed  forward  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  cannon's  month,  when  they 
wavered.  Gen.  Hancock,  seizing  the  moment, 
ordendL  his  brigade  to  charge  upon  them  with 
the  bayonet,  which  they  could  not  withstand, 
and  broke  and  fied,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field.  Gen.  McClellan  now  ar- 
rived, and  gave  orders  to  support  Gen.  Hancock, 
and  to  press  the  advantage  already  gained  in  that 
direction.  In  a  few  minutes  seven  thousand 
men  were  on  the  march  for  that  point.  Night 
feu  before  they  reached  it,  and  no  more  was 
done  that  day.  The  ploughed  land  and  the 
day's  rain  made  a  soft  bed  on  which  the  weary 
soldiers  sank  down  during  that  night. 

The  success  of  Gen.  Hancock  on  the  Confed- 
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ertte  left  flank  caused  them  to  retreat  that 
night,  and  at  daylight  all  the  forts  on  the  Fed- 
eral front  and  Wimamsburg  itself  were  found 
completely  abandoned  by  the  entire  Confederate 
army.  On  the  .roads  and  in  the  woods  were 
found  the  Confederate  dead  left  unburied,  and 
the  wounded  in  their  agonies.  Their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  nearly  a 
thousand. 

Gen.  McClellan  evidently  had  not  anticipated 
so  serious  a  resistance  at  Williamsburg.  In  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Sunday 
evening  the  4th,  he  says:  "Our  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear 
guard  in  their  intrenchments  about  two  miles 
on  this  ^side  of  Williamsburg.  A  brisk  fight 
ensued  just  as  my  aid  left.  Smith's  division 
of  infantry  arrived  on  the  ground  and,  I  pre- 
sume, carried  his  works,  though  I  have  not 
yet  heard.  The  enemy's  rear  is  strong,  but  I 
have  force  enough  up  there  to  answer  aU  pur- 
poses." 

The  force  that  was  actually  before  Williams- 
burg would  have  been  routed  on  the  next  day, 
if  they  had  not  been  sustained  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops.  These  troops  Were  delayed  great- 
ly by  the  bad  roads.  They  were  a  portion  of 
those  whom  Qen,  McClellan,  unaware  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  roads,  and  uninformed  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case  by  correct  reports 
of  the  front,  supposed  were  before  Williams- 
burg. As  it  was,  Gen.  Hooker's  division  alone 
for  hours  withstood  the  enemy,  6ven  within  > 
hearing  of  other  troops  who  wore  unable  to 
come  earlier  to  his  relief. 

In  the  evening  after  his  arrival  Gen.  McClel- 
lan sent  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
which  he  says:  "After  arranging  for  move- 
ments up  York  river,  I  was  earnestly  sent  for 
here.  I  find  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me 
in  strong  force-^probably  greater  a  good  deal 
than  my  own. 

''  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  at  least  holding  them 
in  check  here  while  I  resume  the  original  plan. 

"  My  entire  force  is  considerably  inferior  to 
that  of  the  rebels,  who  will  fight  well ;  but  I 
will  do  all  I  can  with  the  force  at  my  disposal." 

On  a  subsequent  day  Gen.  McClellan  took 
occasion  to  address  three  of  the  regiments  of 
Gen.  Hancock's  brigade,  which  was  engaged  on 
the  enemy's  left.  His  remarks  indicate  the 
importance  which  he  afterward  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  brigade  on  that  day. 

To  the  men  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  regiment 
he  said: 

ify  Zadi  .*  I  have  oome  to  thank  yoa  ibr  the  braveiy 
and  diacipline  you  diBplajed  the  other  day.  On  that 
day  you  won  laurels  of  which  yoa  may  ever  be  proud 
— ^not  odIv  you,  bat  the  army,  the  State,  and  the  ooun- 
try  to  wDich  ^ou  belong.  Throngfa  jon  we  won  the 
day,  and  WiUiamaburg  shall  be  inscribed  npon  your 
banner.  I  cannot  thank  tou  too  much,  and  I  am  sure 
the  reputation  your  gallantry  haa  already  achieved 
will  always  be  maintained. 

To  the  Seventh  Maine  regiment  he  said: 
Soldienqfihe  StMiUh  Mains:  I  have  come  to  thank 
yoa  for  year  braveiy  and  good  oondoet  in  the  action  of 


yesterday.  On  this  battle  plain  you  and  your  oomrades 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  advancine  enemy,  and 
tnmed  the  tiae  of  yietory  in  our  faror.  You  hare  de- 
served well  of  your  country  and  your  State,  and  in 
their  gratitude  they  will  not  foi^t  to  bestow  upon  you 
the  thanks  and  praise  so  justly  your  due.  Continue 
to  show  the  conduct  of  yesterday,  and  the  triumph  of 
our  cause  will  be  speedv  and  sure.  In  recojrnition  of 
your  merit  yon  shall  nereafter  bear  the  inscription 
"  Williamsburg"  on  your  colors.  Soldiers,  my  words 
are  feeble;  but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank 
you. 

To  the  Thirty-third  New  York  regiment  he 
addressed  the  following : 

€!fieer»  and  Soldiert  of  the  Thirty-tUrd:  I  have 
come  to  thank  yon  in  person  for  your  conduct  and 
bravery  on  the  5th  of  Hay.  I  will  say  to  you  as  I  have 
said  to  the  other  regiments  engaged  with  you  at  that 

Eart  of  the  field,  that  aU  did  well--did  all  that  I  could 
ave  expected.  The  other  troops  engaged  elsewhere 
fought  well  and  did  their  whole  duty,  too ;  but  you  won 
the  day,  and  to  you  and  your  comrades  belongs  the 
credit  of  the  victory  of  Williamsburg. 

You  acted  like  veterans !  Yetorans  of  many  battles 
could  not  hare  done  better.  You  shall  have  "  Williams- 
burg "  inscribed  upon  your  flag.  I  have  accorded  the 
same  privilege  to  the  other  regiments  engaged  with 
you. 

You  have  won  for  yourselves  a  name  that  will  last 
you  through  life.  , 

Soldiers,  again  I  thank  you. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  division  of  (xen. 
Franklin,  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Gen.  McDow- 
ell, was  subsequently  sent  to  the  army  of  Gen. 
McClellan.  This  division  arrived  previous  to 
the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  and  remained  on 
board  of  the  transports  in  order  to  proceed  up 
the  York  river  as  soon  as  the  enemy^s  batteries 
might  be  taken.  The  division  was  delayed  on 
the  5th  by  the  weather.  On  the  6th  it  left 
Yorktown,  and  landed  at  Brick  House  Point 
on  the  sume  day.  This  is  the  point  where  tho 
Pamunkey  river  enters  the  York  river  and  ou 
the  right  bank  of  the  latter.  The  Pamunkey 
is  navigable  for  gunboats  of  light  draft  some 
twenty  miles  above  White  House.  It  unites 
with  tihe  Mattapony  and  forms  the  York  river. 
On  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  two  rivers 
at  their  junction  is  West  Point  opposite  to 
Brick  House  Point.  From  West  Point  a  rail- 
road runs  to  Richmond,  and  crosses  the  Pamun- 
key at  White  House.  Although  at  this  time 
an  insignificant  village.  West  Point  was  ancient- 
ly a  place  of  considerable  pretensions.  It  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  by  water  from  York- 
town  and  about  thirty-five  by  railroad  from 
Richmond.  The  troops  were  landed  on  the 
same  nisht,  and  encamped  on  a  plain  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  woods,  and  on  the  fourth 
bounded  by  the  river.  That  evening  a  part  of 
the  division  of  Gen.  Sedgwick,  under  Gen.  Dana, 
arrived.  During  the  next  day  the  enemy  were 
discovered  in  the  woods,  and  made  an  attack 
in  which  they  had  the  advantage  for  a  short 
time,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  a  considera- 
ble distance.  Two  batteries  were  brought  to 
bear,  which  caused  them  to  press  upon  the 
Federal  left.  The  ganboats  then  opened  upon 
them  and  did  effective  service,  contributing 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  day.    The  divi- 
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Bon  of  Qen.  Porter  Bobseqfaently  arrived  on 
transports,  but  no  farther  akirmiahing  took 
piaoe  at  that  position. 

The  aoocesa  at  Willuunsbnrg  proved  to  be 
more  eomplete  than  had  been  at  first  expected. 
The  strong  works  of  the  enemj,  the  town,  and 
his  sick  and  woonded  being  taken,  indicated 
Uiat  his  lofls  had  been  great,  and  that  his  retreat 
was  rapid  and  disorderly.  The  retreat  was  fol- 
lowed np  by  the  Federal  cavalry  for  one  or 
two  days,  and  constant  sldnnishing  kept  up 
with  the  Confederate  rear  guard.  The  terrible 
.  condition  of  the  roads  rendered  a  more  active 
pursuit  out  of  the  question.  Three  days  were 
spent  by  the  army  at  Williamsburg  looking  after 
their  wounded,  who  were  scattered  through 
&e  woods,  and  waiting  for  provisions  from 
Yorktown,  the  arrival  of  which  was  delayed 
by  the  state  of  the  road& 

At  this  date  a  serious  blow  was  given  to  the 
Confederate  strength  by  the  loss  of  Norfolk, 
the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  their  blockade  of  the  James  river, 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  Merrimac  taking 
a  position  off  Craney  Island.  On  the  7th  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
after  examining  the  fortress  and  the  camp  at 
Newport  News,  urged  a  movement  on  Norfolk, 
which  bad  already  been  reported  as  abandon- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  acUrance  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  up  the  peninsula.  An  expe- 
dition was  accordmgly  organized,  under  {he 
direction  of  Mig.-Gen.  Wool  which  embarked 
at  Fortress  Monroe  during  the  night  of  the 
9th  oi  May,  and  landed  at  WiUoughby's  Point, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Bip  Baps  and  eight 
mUes  from  Norfolk,  at  daylight  on  the  1(^. 
The  force  consisted  of  the  10th  New  York, 
CoL  Bendix ;  20th  do..  Col.  Weber;  99th  do. ; 
1st  Delaware,  Col.  Andrews;  16th  Massa- 
dkusetts,  CoL  Wyman ;  68th  Pennsylvania,  Col. 
Bailey-;  a  battalion  of  mounted  rifles,  and  a 
company  of  4th  regular  artillery.  Gens.  Mans- 
fidd  and  Weber  proceeded  over  a  good  road 
on  the  direct  route  to  Norfolk,  but  finding  the 
bridge  over  Tanner's  Creek  on  fire,  and  a  small 
force  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  with 
three  small  howitzers,  a  march  of  eight  miles 
was  then  made  by  Uie  Princess  Anne  road, 
around  the  head  of  the  creek  to  Norfolk.  The 
defences  of  the  city  were  found  to  have  been 
abandoned.  At  the  limits  of  the  city  Gen. 
Wool  was  met  at  half  past  four  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  mayor  and  a  committee  of  the 
counoil,  who  surrendered  it  He  immediate- 
ly took  possession,  and  appointed  Brig.-Gen. 
Yield  military  governor,  with  directions  to 
see  that  the  citizens  were  protected  in  **all 
tlieir  dvil  rights.*'  The  troops  bivouacked  on 
the  field  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  city  for  the 
ni^t.  As  soon  as  these  ceremonies  were  com- 
pleted, and  Ae  custom  house  and  other  IJ.  8. 
property  taken  possession  of,  Qen.  Wool  and 
Jus  aid  for  the  occasion.  Secretary  Chase,  re- 
turned to  Jortresa  Monroe.  About  four  o'clock 
the  next  momine  a  bright  light  was  observed 
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fix>mFortres6  Monroe,  in  the  direction  of  Craney 
Island,  which  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  a  sij^ 
nal  of  some  description  from  the  Confederate 
iron-dad  steamer  Merrimac  or  Virginia.  It 
was  closely  watched  by  the  oncers  of  the  picket 
boats,  as  well  as  by  the  various  naval  vessels 
of  the  fieet,  and  precisely  at  half  past  four 
o'clock  an  explosion  took  place,  whidi  made 
the  earth  tremble  for  miles  around.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bright  fiames  that  shot  up  through 
the  distant  blaze,  the  timber  and  iron  of  the 
monster  steamer  could  be  seen  fiying  through 
the  air,  while  immense  volumes  of  smoke  rose 
up  and  for  a  time  obscured  everything.  No 
doubt  was  entertained  that  the  Merrimac  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  had  doubtiess  been  aban- 
doned by  the  crew. 

A  naval  reconnoissance  was  immediately 
sent  out  toward  Norfolk.  The  fortifications 
on  Craney  Island  were  found  to  have  been 
abandoned.  They  were  in  four  or  five  separate 
sections,  and  constructed  by  the  most  skilful 
engineers.  They  were  left  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, as  were  also  the  extensive  barracks  which 
had  accommodated  during  the  winter  a  garrison 
of  over  two  thousand  men.  The  forts  were 
finely  sodded,  and  all  the  appurtenances  for 
immediate  service  were  in  readiness,  with  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  in  sheds  near  each  of  the 
forty  heavy  guns  mounted  in  different  parts  of 
the  works.  Gn  the  main  front  of  the  island, 
commanding  the  approaches  by  the  river  chan- 
nel, the  works  were  casemated.  Nine  of  these 
casemates  were  finished,  in  each  of  which  were 
nine  or  ten-inch  guns,  principally  Dahlgrens, 
and  the  work  of  erecting  five  more  casemates 
was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation, 
in  one  of  which  a  gun  was  mounted.  The 
whole  number  of  guns  mounted  was  thirty-nine, 
of  which  two  were  Parrotts  and  a  number  rified 
Dahlgrens.  There  were  also  about  six  guns  in 
the  works  which  had  not  been  mounted.  None 
of  them  had  been  removed. 

Gn  the  line  of  the  river  leading  from  Craney 
Isknd  to  Norfolk  there  were  not  less  than  six 
heavy  earthworks,  mounting  in  all  about  sixty* 
nine  cannon,  all  of  which  were  in  position,  ex- 
cept those  that  were  in  the  works  near  the 
Naval  HospitaL  These  had  been  taken  to 
Bichmond. 

Not  far  above  Craney  Island  was  the  river 
barricade.  Although  the  river  is  here  nearly 
a  mile  wide,  a  line  of  piles  had  been  driven  from 
shore  to  shore,  with  the  exception  of  an  open- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  channel  for  vessels  to 
pass  in  and  out  Here  were  two  steam  pile- 
drivers  which  had  been  used  for  this  work,  and 
near  the  opening  was  moored  the  hulk  of  the 
old  frigate  United  States,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  sink  in  case  Federal  vessels  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  fortifications. 

Immediately  commanding  this  river  barricade 
was  a  casemated  battery,  forming  a  half  circle, 
and  mounting  eleven  heavy  guns.  Gn  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river  was  another  battery, 
with  two  or  three  other  small  works,  before 
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old  Fort  Norfolk  on  one  aide  of  the  river,  and 
the  Naval  Aaylom  batteries  on  the  other,  were 
reached. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  ammnidtion  left 
in  the  sheds  of  tl)e  batteries,  the  magazines, 
of  which  there  was  a  great  number,  were  well 
filled.  The  amount  of  powder  in  the  magazines 
was  estimated  at  five  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
fixed  ammunition  could  be  enumerated  bjr  the 
cargo.  All  the  workshops,  storehouses,  and 
other  buildings  at  the  Gosport  navy  yard  were 
burned,  and  the  dry  dock  had  also  been  partially 
blown  up  with  powder  on  the  night  after  Nor- 
folk was  surrendered.  While  this  was  taking 
place,  another  party  was  engaged  in  burning 
the  shipping  and  steamboats  in  the  harbor. 
There  is  no  doubt  this  vast  sacrifice  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Confederate  Government,  only  to 
enable  it  to  summon  to  Richmond  the  troops 
in  and  about  Norfolk  under  Gen.  Eager.  They 
were  about  eighteen  thousand  in  number. 

At  the  same  time  when  this  movement  was 
made  on  Norfolk,  steps  were  taken  to  open  the 
blockade  of  James  river.  On  the  8th  of  May 
the  gunboats  Ghdena  (iron  dad),  Aroostook, 
and  Port  Royal 'started  up  the  river,  and  were 
successful  in  silencing  the  batteries  at  its  mouth 
and  on  its  banks.  They  were  subsequently  join- 
ed by  the  Monitor  and  Naugatuck,  and  on  the 
.18th  were  repulsed  by  a  heavy  battery  at 
Drury's  Bluff,  about  eight  miles  below  Rich- 
mond. (See  Naval  Opsbatioits.)  The  block- 
ade of  the  river  below  that  point  was  raised. 

Meantime  the  army  of  Gen.  McOlellan  was 
'advancing  toward  Richmond.  On  the  8th  of 
May  the  advance  was  beyond  Williamsburg,  on 
the  11th  it  was  at  Bamhamsville,  on  the  18th  at 
New  Sent  Court  House,  and  on  the  15th  at  the 
White  House.  This  was  the  point  where  the 
railroad  from  West  Point  to  Richmond  crossed 
the  Pamunkey  river.  It  took  its  name  from 
a  fine  building,  once  the  property  of  Gen. 
Washington,  but  now  of  his  heirs.  The  rail- 
road was  in  good  order,  and  locomotives  and 
cars,  brought  on  the  transports,  were  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  track.  It  was  intended 
tiiat  the  supplies  of  the  army,  as  it  advanced, 
diould  be  taken  over  this  road.  The  Pamun- 
key river,  at  the  White  House,  was  of  sufficient 
depth  to  float  large  vessels,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  stores  was  there  collected.  A  re- 
oonnoissanc^  was  made  on  the  16th  by  one  of 
the  smaller  gunboats,  with  two  companies  of 
infimtry  under  M^jor  Willard,  and  one  section 
of  Ayres^  battery,  up  the  Pamunkey  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  to  a  point  known  as 
Russell^s  Landing.  A  steamboat,  a  propeller, 
and  fifteen  small  schooners  were  found  in  flames 
upon  their  arrival.  Most  of  these  vessels  were 
loaded  with  corn.  On  the  same  day  the  Con- 
federate troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  corps  of 
observation,  were  driven  over  the  Chickahom- 
Iny  on  the  main  road  to  Richmond,  at  Bottom^s 
Bridge,  which  was  burned.  When  the  Federal 
troops  arrived  within  a  half  mile  of  the  bridge, 
a  brisk  fire  of  artillery  from  the  opposite  side 


opened  upon  them.  The  Confederate  army 
had  now  retreated  across  the  Chiokahominy, 
determined  beyond  that  river  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  Richmond.  The  Chiokahominy 
river  is  formed  by  tiie  junction  of  Horsepen 
Branch,  Rocky  Branch,  North  Run,  and  Brook 
Run,  near  Meadow  Bridge,  five  miles  directly 
north  of  Richmond.  Ail  these  streams,  and 
several  others  too  small  to  have  names,  rise 
within  ten  miles  northwest  of  Richmond,  in  a 
rough,  unfertile  country,  exceedingly  broken 
and  unfit  for  cultivation. 

Meadow  Bridge  is  nearly  north  of  Richmond, 
^re  miles  in  a  direct  line  by  railroad,  and  is 
the  outlet  of  a  considerable  swamp,  and  the 
place  of  crossing  for  Meadow  Bridge  road  and 
the  Virginia  Central  and  Louisa  raUroad.  The 
stream  at  this  bridge  is  an  insignificant  brook, 
receiving  another  creek  from  the  Richmond 
side,  a  wort  distance  below.  Less  than  two 
miles  from  Meadow  Bridge  is  the  bridge  of  the 
Mechanicsville  turnpike,  four  and  one  half 
miles  from  the  Confederate  capital  and  fifteen 
from  Hanover  Court  House. 

Two  miles  farther  on,  it  receives  a  smsll  creek 
with  the  name  of  Brandy  Run,  and  from  this 
point  it  grows  considerably  wider,  more  slug- 
gish, with  swampy  shores  at  intervals,  and  low 
banks  often  overfiowed.  Near  this  place  is  a 
small  bridge,  and  a  road  crosses,  but  little  used. 

Four  imles  from  Mechanicsville  turnpike 
bridge  is  New  Brid^  in  a  direct  line  north- 
east from  the  city  six  miles,  and  seven  and  a 
half  miles  by  the  road.  Four  miles  farther,  and 
directiy  east  from  the  city,  is  a  military  bridge. 
From  this  bridge  three  miles  farther  to  Bot- 
tom's Bridge  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  quite 
swampy,  bat  it  is  still  of  no  considerable  size^ 
although  several  creeks  have  emptied  their  wa- 
ters into  it.  A  mile  before  reaching  Bottom'a 
Bridge  it  is  crossed  by  the  Richmond  and  York 
River  railroad,  running  to  White  House  and 
West  Point.  The  course  of  the  river  from  its 
source  is  east-southeast,  so  that  it  is  constantly 
leaving  Richmond,  and  at  Bottom's  Bridge  is  fif* 
teen  miles  away  from  the  city.  Its  nearest 
point  is  at  Mechanicsville  bridge.  The  bank  of 
the  stream  on  the  north  side  is  for  the  most 
part  roUing  blufiOi,  covered  with  forests,  with 
an  occasional  opening,  where  can  be  seen  finelj 
situated  plantations.  Upon  the  south  side  of 
the  stream,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the 
bank,  a  considerable  bluff  extends  the  entire 
distance  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  military- 
bridge.  This  bluff  is  highest  opposite  New 
Bri^e,  where  a  point  of  it  is  known  as  Lewis 
Hill.  A  road  runs  along  on  the  brow  of  this 
hill,  and  there  are  some  very  fine  residences 
situated  upon  it,  which,  as  it  is  only  some 
three  or  four  miles^  at  most,  from  the  city, 
are  very  desirable  locations.  Other  bridges 
were  constructed  by  orders  of  Gen.  McClellan. 

The  soil  along  the  York  River  railroad  is  of 
too  pliable  a  nature  to  admit  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  guns,  or,  in  fact,  any  others,  at 
the  time  of  severe  rains.  The  same  may  be  said 
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of  an  the  localities  between  the  Ohiokahomin  j 
and  Richmond.  After  the  passage  of  a  hundred 
teams  it  becomes  necessary  to  construct  new 
roads.  Some  days  passed  in  bringing  up  the  rear 
of  the  army,  in  making  preparations  to  cross  the 
Chickahominy,  and  in  securing  the  conveyance 
of  the  supplies  for  the  army.  The  railroad  from 
the  White  House  became  the  base  for  this  pur- 
nose,  and  was  kept  open  until  the  25th  of  June. 
Meantime  the  Federal  army  was  diminishing  in 
numbers,  while  the  Confederates  were  gather- 
ing troops  by  eveiy  method  they  could  devise. 
Prisoners  were  taken,  who  belonged  to  regi- 
ments which  had  opposed  Gen.  Bumside  in 
Korth  Carolina.  And  Norfolk  had  been  sacri-r 
fioed  to  send  her  troops  to  Richmond.  The 
conscription  act,  passed  by  the  Confederate 
Congress  in  April,  made  every  man  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years  a  sol- 
dier. The  new  levies  were  now  collecting  be- 
fore Richmond. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  Gen.  McClellan 
sent  the  following  despatch  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment: "I  have  just  returned  from  Bottom^s 
Bridge;  have  examined  the  country  on  the 
other  nde,  and  made  a  reconnoissance  on  the 
heels  of  theenemy,  who  probably  did  not  like  the 
skirmish  of  yesterday.  The  bridge  will  be  re- 
paired by  to-morrow  morning,  and  others  con- 
structed. All  the  camps  have  advanced  to-day.*^ 

On  the  next  day  the  troops  began  to  cross  both 
at  Bottom^s  Bridge  and  at  the  railroad  bridge, 
and  took  up  a  position  one  and  a  half  miles 
beyond.  Reconnoissances  made  during  the  day 
gave  no  assurance  that  the  Confederates  were 
hi  any  considerable  force  near  at  hand,  but  led 
to  the  impression  that  it  was  their  purpose  to 
make  a  stand  in  a  selected  position  near  Rich- 
mond. On  the  next  day,  the  23d,  the  advance 
was  within  seven  miles  of  Richmond.  The  Con- 
federates were  at  the  same  time  attacked  with 
shells  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  near 
New  Bridge.  This  was  followed  up  on  the  next 
day  with  more  skirmishing.  During  these  days, 
since  the  army  had  reached  the  river,  the  un- 
usual quantity  of  rain  that  fell  had  rendered  tiie 
roods  almost  impassable  for  artillery,  at  the 
aame  time  it  had  greatly  retarded  the  constnic- 
^n  of  the  numerous  bridges  which  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan wished  to  build  over  the  Chicka- 
hominy. There  were  two  principal  objects 
BOW  before  the  commander-in-chief:  one  was 
to  capture  Richmond,  and  the  other  to  secure 
fuppfies  for  his  army.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  raUrcMd  against  every  attack  upon 
it.  The  Confederate  general,  Johnston,  by  hav- 
ing possession  of  the  bridges  over  the  river  on 
the  north  of  Richmond,  could  at  any  moment 
throw  a  force  over  and  attack  Gen.  McClellan^s 
hne  of  supplies.  The  river  therefore  was  ne- 
cessarily made  passable  to  the  Federal  army  at 
an  times,  to  enable  the  commander  to  mass  his 
troops  on  either  side  as  might  be  necessary. 

While  arrangements  were  making  to  render 
the  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  safe 


and  secure  its  snccessfbl  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond, Gen.  McClellan  began  to  look  anxiously 
for  the  expected  cooperation  of  Gen.  McDow- 
ell. It  was  evident  that  the  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my could  be  made  but  very  little  farther.  The 
campaign  had  ripened  for  the  battle,  and  the 
conflict  must  be  near  at  hand.  The  enemy  had 
always  declared  that  Richmond  would  never 
be  captured  so  lon^  as  any  men  were  left  to 
defend  it.  They  had  shown  their  willingness  to 
wait,  and  no  one  believed  they  would  retire  with- 
in the  defences  of  Richmond  until  they  were 
forced  to  do  it  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  a  battle. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  the  War  Department 
sent  the  following  instructions  to  Gen.  McClel- 
lan. Unfortunately  the  reinforcements  spoken 
of  therein^  were  destined  never  to  arrive : 

WAm  DirARTimiT,  ) 

Wabbihotox  Crt«  D.  C,  May  IT,  ISO.  f 

Ifaj.'OerK  George B.  MeCldlan^  Commanding 

Armv  of  the  Potomac  brfore  BUhmond  : 

Tour  despatch  to  Uie  PreBideot,  askiog  for  re^n- 
forcemeotfl,  has  been  receiTed  and  carefully  consider- 
ed. The  President  is  not  willine  to  uncover  the  capi- 
tal entirely,  and  it  is  believed  tbat  eren  if  this  were 
prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to  effect  a  Junc- 
tion between  your  army  and  tbat  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, by  the  way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  riyens, 
than  by  a  land  march. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  strensih  of  the 
attack  upon  Richmond  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Gen.  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that 
city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered--keeping 
himself  always  in  position  to  coyer  the  capital  from  aU 
possible  attack — so  to  operate  as  to  put  nis  left  wing 
m  communication  with  your  right,  and  you  are  in- 
structed to  codperate  so  as  to  establish  this  communi- 
cation as  soon  as  possible.  By  extending  your  rieht 
wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  it  is  belieyed  that  this 
communication  can  be  safely  established,  either  north 
or  south  of  the  Pamunkey  riyer.  In  any  eyent,  you 
will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
forces  from  leaving  Richmond  and  falling  in  over- 
wbelming  force  upon  Gen.  McDowell.  He  will  move 
with  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Maj.-Gen.  McDowell 
is  with  this.  The  specific  task  assigned  to  his  com- 
mand has  been  to  provide  against  any  daneer  to  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  At  your  earnest  call  for  reen- 
forcements,  he  is  sent  forward  to  codperate  in  the  re- 
duction of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this, 
not  to  uncover  the  city  of  Washington,  and  jou  will 
give  no  orders  either  before  or  after  your  junction, 
which  can  keep  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this  city. 
You  and  he  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  tele* 
sraph  or  otherwise  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary 
for  efficient  cooperation. 

When  Qen.  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his 
supplies  must  be  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you 
will  instruct  your  staff  officers  to  be  prepared  to  sup- 
him  by  that  route. 

he  President  directs  that  Gen.  McDowell  retain  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  of  the  forces  with  which  he  moves  forward. 

Bv  order  of  the  President 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  26th,  an  order  was  given  for  a  move- 
ment, the  design  of  which  was  to  open  a  com- 
munication wi&  Gen.  McDowell,  as  well  as  to 
scatter  a  force  known  to  be  collecting  near 
Hanover  Conrt  House  to  threaten  the  right  of 
Gen.  MoOlellan  and  his  communications. 

Abont  four  o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  the  division  of  Gen.  Morrell,  of  Gen.  Poi^ 
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tor's  corps,  oommenced  its  march  in  a  heavj 
rain  which  had  continued  all  night.  It  tamed 
off  from  the  road  to  New  Bridge,  and  took  that 
to  Hanover  Court  House.  The  whole  column 
marched  fifteen  miles  steadily,  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  with  very  little  straggling.  Soon 
after  noon  the  enemy's  pickets  were  met  and 
driven  in.  This  was  near  the  railroad  and 
about  four  miles  from  the  Oourt  House.  The 
advance,  consisting  of  G^n.  Martindale's  brigade, 
composed  in  part  of  the  18tl^  and  22d  Massa- 
chusetts, ^  Maine,  and  25th  New  York,  had 
met  the  enemy  in  considerable  force.  The  lat- 
ter regiment  suffered  severely  by  the  enemy  on 
either  flank,  until  the  artillery  opened  its  fire. 
Hus  continued  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  arri- 
val of  Gen.  Butterfield's  brigade  soon  settled 
the  afiair.  After  an  advance  of  a  mile  farther 
the  Federal  force  halted.  Daring  this  halt  the 
enemy  marched  so  as  to  fiank  it  and  made  an 
attack  upon  its  left,  when  a  severe  battle  ensued, 
which  finally  resulted  near  sundown  in  driving 
the  enemy  from  the  field.  The  Federals,  in  both 
contests,  had  fifty-four  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  wounded  and  missing.  The 
loss  was  chiefly  in  the  25th  New  York.  The 
Confederate  force  was  estimated  at  eight 
tiiousand,  and  wounded  prisoners  were  taken 
to  the  hospitals  belonging  to  fourteen  differ- 
ent regiments.  Their  loss  was  between  two 
and  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and 
about  five  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The 
expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Porter.    The  battle  was  near  Peak's  Station, 


on  the  Virginia  Central  railroad.  Fredericks- 
burg, the  headquarters  of  Gkn.  McDowell,  was 
distant  about  forty-five  miles,  and  his  advance 
was  at  Bowling  Green,  distant  only  fifteen  miles. 
This  was  the  moment  for  the  iunction  of  the 
two  armies.  Prince  de  Joinviue  thus  speaks 
of  the  actions  of  this  hour: 


*'  It  needed  only  an  effort  of  the  will,  the  two 
armies  were  united,  and  the  possession  of  Rich- 
mond certain  I  Alas  I  this  effort  was  not  made. 
I  cannot  recall  those  ffttal  moments  without  a 
real  sinking  of  the  heart.  Seated  in  an  orchard 
in  the  bivouac  of  Porter,  amid  the  joyous  ex- 
citement which  follows  a  successful  conflict,  I 
saw  the  Fifth  cavalry  bring  in  whole  companies 
of  Confederate  prisoners,  with  arms  and  bag- 
gage, their  officers  at  their  head.  But  neither 
the  glad  confidence  of  the  Federals  nor  the  dis- 
couragement of  their  enemies  deceived  me,  and 
I  asked  myself  how  many  of  these  gallant 
young  men  who  surrounded  me,  relating  their 
exploits  of  the  day  before,  would  pay  with  their 
lives  for  the  fatid  error  which  was  on  the  point 
of  being  committed.  Not  only  did  not  the  two 
armies  unite,  but  the  order  came  from  Washing* 
ton  to  bum  the  bridges  which  had  been  seized. 
This  was  the  clearest  way  of  saying  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  and  to  its  chief  that  in 
no  case  could  they  count  on  the  support  of  the 
armies  of  upper  Virginia." 

Gen.  McOlellan,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
court  martial  at  Washington  in  the  case  of  Gen. 
McDowell  on  Dec  10,  said : 

**  I  have  no  doubt,  for  it  has  ever  been  my 
opinion,  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  would 
have  taken  Richmond,  had  not  the  corps  of  Gen. 
McDowell  been  separated  from  it  It  is  also 
my  opinion  that  had  the  conmiand  of  Gen. 
McDowell  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  month  of  May,  by  way  of  Hanover  Court 
House  from  Fredericksburg,  we  would  have  had 
Bichmond  in  a  week  after  the  junction.  I  do 
not  hold  General  McDowell  responsible  for  a 
fkilnre  to  join  with  me  on  any  occasion.  I  be- 
lieve that  answers  the  question." 

The  principsl  bridge  burned  was  the  one  over 
the  South  Aima  river,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Pamunkey  river.  It  was  on  the  line  of 
the  Bichmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and 
five  hundred  feet  long.  The  report  of  the  de- 
struction of  this  brid^,  made  from  the  army  at 
the  time,  says :  ^  It  cuts  off  the  conmiunication 
by  railroad  between  Bichmond  and  the  forces 
under  Gen.  Jackson."  On  the  29th  the  expe- 
dition returned  to  its  original  camp. 

The  explanation  of  this  fsilure  on  the  part 
of  Gen.  McDowell  to  codperate  with  the  army 
of  Gen.  McClellan  at  this  criticsl  moment,  in- 
volves a  statement  of  the  military  operations 
which  had  been  taking  place  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Potomac,  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment,  and  the  Department  of  tiie  Shenanaoah, 
and  which  culminated  at  this  time.  On  tiie 
Confederate  side,  the  design  of  these  militarj 
operations  was  not  onlv  to  prevent  this  junc- 
tion of  Gen.  McDowell  with  Gfoi.  McClellan, 
but  also  to  prevent  any  reenforcement  what- 
ever to  the  latter.  In  tMs  last  object  Uiey  wero 
also  partly  successfol. 

The  corps  of  Gen.  McDowell  was  not  allow- 
ed to  embark  for  Fortress  Monroe  with  the 
other  forces  of  Gen.  McClellan  by  order  of  the 
President,  as  has  been  stated.    The  Department 
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of  the  'Rappfthaimoek  created  soon  after,  and 
jjjaced  under  the  oommand  of  Grea.  McDowell, 
heoune  the  field  of  his  operations.  The  division 
of  Gen.  Franklin  having  been  sent  to  Gen.  Mo- 
Clellan,  the  forces  of  Gen.  McDowell  consisted 
of  the  divisions  of  Gens.  McOall  and  King. 
These  forces  were  in  Virginia,  southwest  of 
Washington.  On  the  15th  of  April  the  order 
for  their  sdvance  was  iBsaed.  On  the  night  of 
that  day  the  advance  reached  Oatlett^s  Station. 
On  the  17th  the  march  again  commenced,  and, 
six  miles  out,  the  pickets  of  the  enemj  were 
found  and  driven  in,  and  several  skirmishes  took 
jJaoe  during  the  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  small  force  of  the  enemy  were  driven 
aeroes  the  bridges  into  Fredericksburg,  which 
place  they  were  not  prepsred  to  defend,  and 
soon  after  abandoned  it,  having  destroyed  every- 
thing of  vslue  to  themselves  which  could  not 
be  carried  away.  On  the  next  day  the  city  was 
surrendered  by  the  authorities.  It  was  so  com- 
pletely under  the  guns  of  tiie  Federal  force 
planted  opposite  the  town,  that  any  resistance 
m  its  unprotected  state  would  have  been  useless. 
The  Confederate  force  which  retired  before 
the  advance,  consisted  of  one  regiment  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavidry.  On  the  28d  of 
April  Gen.  McDowell  was  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  occupy  Fredericksburg  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  to  prepare  the  bridges  and  his  trans- 
portation. On  the  80th  he  was  authorized 
to  occupy  it.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  bridges 
across  the  Bi^pahannock  had  been  restored, 
and  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops. 
At  the  same  time  when  the  order  was  given  to 
Gen.  McDowell  to  advance  upon  Fredericksburg, 
an  order  was  given  to  Gen.  Shields  to  withdraw 
with  his  dirisionfrom  the  corps  of  Gen.  Banks 
in  the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  to 
poin  the  corps  of  Gen.  McDowelL  Upon  the 
usue  of  this  order  detaching  Gen.  Shields  from 
the  command  of  Gen.  Banks,  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  warned  by  experienced  military  offi- 
cers that  disaster  would  certainly  follow  from 
it  Gen.  Shields  immediately  moved  to  comply 
with  the  order,  and  on  the  1^  his  division  en- 
camped half  a  mile  south  of  Oatlett^s  Station. 
He  was  ordered  then  to  Fredericksburg,  and 
reached  Falmouth  on  the  22d  of  May. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  following  instructions 
were  given  to  Gen.  McDowell: 

Was  DipAvnaiiT,      I 
WASBuratDir  Cirr,  D.  C^  JToy  IT,  1808.  f 
To  Mi^^'Om.  MeDaweU,  Commanding  D^artmetUof 
tAe  .Bappahanncek  : 
GssvRAi. :  Upon  being  joined  by  Shields's  dirision. 
will  more  upon  Ricnmood  by  tbe  general  route  of 
RiefamoiMl  end  Fredericksburg  railroad,  codpera- 
tmg  with  tbe  Ibroet  under  Gen.  McCieUan  now  threat-' 
cning  Richmond  from  the  line  of  the  Pamunkey  and 
Tors  rirers.    While  seeking  to  establish  as  soon  as 
poaaible  a  eommuniealion  between  your  left  wing  and 
the  risfat  wing  of  Oen.  McClellan,  yon  will  hold  your- 
self ahrays  in  such  position  as  to  oorer  the  capital  of 
fbe  nation  against  a  sudden  dash  by  any  large  hody  of 
the  rebel  Ibrees. 

den.  XcClellan  will  be  Ihmisbed  with  a  copy  of  these 
BMlraetkms,  and  wiU  be  direotad  to  hold  bimself  in 
resdiness  to  establish  eommnnication  with  your  left  and 
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to  prerent  the  main  body  of  the  enemys  anqy  tnm, 
learing  Richmond  and  throwing  itself  upon  your  col- 
umn Mfore  a  junction  between  the  two  armies  is  eflfoeU 
•d.  A  copy  of  his  instructions  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment or  your  forces  is  annexed. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  Wsr. 

A  few  days  previously  a  small  force  hsd 
crossed  over  to  Fredericsburg  by  order  of  Gen. 
McDowell,  but  the  main  body  of  his  corps  re- 
mained at  Falmouth,  where  it  could  sustain  the 
advance  if  necessary.  The  enemy  had  retired 
cmly  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  So  far 
as  related  to  numbers,  the  division  of  Gen. 
Shields  wss  not  needed  by  Gen.  McDowell ; 
but  the  soldiers  of  the  former  had  been  on 
many  a  hard  field,  while  those  of  the  latter  had 
hardly  stood  the  shock  of  battle.  The  division 
of  Gen.  Shields,  Just  from  a  march  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  was  appointed  to  take 
the  advance  upon  the  enemy.  This  division 
consisted  of  the  following  brigades:  first  bri- 

le.  Gen.  Kimball,  4th  and  8th  Ohio,  14th 

idiana,  and  7th  Virginia ;  second  brigade,  Gen. 
Terry,  7th,  29th,  and  66th  Ohio,  and  7th  Indi- 
ana;  third  brigade,  Gen.  Tyler,  5th  Ohio,  1st 
Virginia,  84th  and  110th Pennsylvania;  fourdi 
brigade,  Ool.  Carroll  acting  brig.-gen.,  7th  and 
62d  Ohio,  Idth  Indiana,  and  89th  Blinois. 

On  Saturday  evening.  May  24,  the  order 
was  received  for  the  division  of  Gen.  Shields 
and  other  forces,  to  fall  back. 

The  foUowing  was  the  order: 

WisBzsQToa;  May  S4,  ISOL 
Ifqj,-G4nJfeJ>a%DeU  : 

Gen.  Fremont  has  been  ordered,  by  telegraph,  to 
move  to  Franklin  and  Harrisonburs,  to  relieve  Gen. 
Banks,  and  capture  or  destroy  Jackson  and  Ewell's 
forces.  Ton  are  instructed,  layinff  aside  for  the  nres- 
ent  the  movement  on  Richmond,  to  put  twenty  thou* 
sand  men  in  motion  at  once  for  the  Shenandoah,  moving 
on  the  Une,  or  in  advance  of  the  line,  of  the  Manassas 
Gap  railroad.  Tour  object  will  be  to  capture  the 
force  of  Jackson  and  EweU,  either  in  codperation  with 
Gen.  Fremont,  or,  in  case  want  of  supplies  or  trans- 

Sortation  interfered  with  his  movement*  it  is  be* 
eved  that  the  force  which  you  move  will  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  object  alone.  The  infonnation  thus 
far  received  here  mskes  it  probable  that,  if  the  enemy 
operates  actively  against  Gen.  Banks,  you  will  not  m 
able  to  count  upon  much  assistance  from  him.  but  may 
have  even  to  release  him.  Reports  received  this  mo- 
ment are  that  Banks  is  fighting  with  Ewell,  eight  miles 
fh>m  Harper's  Ferry.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  reply  of  Gen.  McDowell  to  this  order 
was  as  foUows : 

HaADOVASTSBS,  "DVBAXOLWn  or  TBS  BAPPABAmOOK,  I 

irayaiilStt.  > 

H(m,RM,Stani<m,8eeMtaryofWar: 

The  President's  order  has  been  received,  and  is  in 
process  of  execution.    This  is  a  crushing  blow  to  us. 
IRVIN  McDowell,  MaJor-GeneraL 

To  this  the  President  responded  as  follows: 

WASHiKOioir,  Jfoy  Si  186a 
Maj.'GefLMeJhvM: 

I  am  hifliily  gratified  by  your  slaerity  in  obeymg  my 
orders.  The  change  was  as  painful  to  me  as  it  can 
possibly  be  to  you  or  to  any  one.  , 

Everything  now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and 'ngor 
of  your  movements.  A.  IJNOOLN. 

The  reply  of  Gen.  McDowell  to  this  mes- 
sage  is  importsnt,  as  showing  the  probabilities 
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that  his  movement  would  be  unsaooessftil.    It 
was  as  follows : 

HiAPqiTAXTsu,  DxPAmairT  or  m  IUFPAHA.inroox, ) 
Opposm  FuDuicncBBUBe,  May  S4, 1802.     f 

JSii  SxuUeney  Hu  Bretidmi  : 

I  obeyed  jour  order  immediately ;  for  it  was  posi- 
tira  ana  urgent,  and,  perhaps,  aa  a  aabordinate,  there 
I  ought  to  stop ;  but  I  trust  I  maj  be  allowed  to  saj 
something  in  relation  to  the  subject,  especially  in  riev 
of  jour  remaric  that  everjthing  depends  upon  the 
oeleritj  and  yiffor  of  m j  moyements ;  I  beg  to  saj  that 
eodperation  between  Gran.  Fremont  and  mjself  to  cut 
off  Jackson  and  EweU  is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even 
if  it  is  not  a  practicable  impossibilitj ;  next,  that  I  am 
entirelj  bejond  helping  distance  of  Gen.  Banks,  and 
no  celeritj  or  rigor  wm  be  available  as  far  as  he  is 
ooneemed;  next,  that  bv  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemjrs  forces 
up  the  yallej  is  shorter  than  mine  to  go  against  him. 
It  will  take  a  week  or  ten  dajs  for  the  force  to  set  to 
the  yallej  bjthe  route  which  will  give  it  food  and  for- 
age, and  bj  that  time  the  enemj  will  haye  retreated. 
I  shall  gain  nothing  for  jou  there,  and  lose  much  for 
TOO  here.  It  is,  therefore,  not  onl  j  on  personal  nounda 
that  I  haye  a  hearj  heart  in  the  matter,  but  I  feel  that 
it  throws  us  all  back,  and  from  Richmond  north  we 
shall  haye  all  our  large  mass  paraljzed,  and  shall  haye 
to  repeat  what  we  hayejust  accomplished. 

I  haye  ordered  Gten.  ^elds  to  commence  the  moye* 
ment  to-morrow  moming.  A  second  division  will  fol- 
low in  the  afternoon.  l>id  I  understand  jou  arieht 
that  JOU  wish  that  I  personallj  should  acoompanj  this 
expedition?  Yeir  respectfully, 

iRviN  Mcdowell. 

The  division  of  Gen.  Shields,  accompanied 
bj  other  portions  of  McDoweirs  forces,  was  on 
the  march  at  noon  of  the  next  day,  and  moved 
■  fifteen  mQes,  and  the  next  daj,  the  26th,  en- 
camped six  miles  bejond  Catlett^s  Station. 
Earlj  the  next  morning,  moving  again,  it  pass- 
ed Manassas  Junction  daring  the  day,  where 
it  met  a  portion  of  the  force  driven  from  Front 
Rojal,  and  learned  that  Gen.  Banks  was  flying 
before  Gen.  Jackson,  and  halted  at  Haymarket. 
Twelve  days  previous  this  division  had  left 
Qen.  Banks^s  army  to  Join  Gen.  McDowell,  on 
his  way,  as  it  was  believed,  to  cooperate  with 
Gen.  McGlellan  before  Richmond.  It  had  been 
the  division  of  Gen.  Lander,  and  had  become 
fiunUiar  with  the  Shenandoah  Vdley,  up 
which  they  had  pursued  the  enemy  from  the 
.  Potomac  to  the  northern  base  of  the  Massanut- 
ten  Mountains.  Now  the  work  of  a  whole 
winter  and  spring  was  before  them  to  do  over 
again.  In  eodperation  with  Gen.  Fremont's 
forces  they  prepared  to  aid  in  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  Gen.  Jackson  after  having  driven 
Gen.  Banks  across  the  Potomac.  On  the  27th 
a  column  under  Gen.  Kimball,  embracing,  as  a 
part  of  it,  the  entire  division  of  Gkn.  Shields, 
commenced  its  march  for  Front  Ro}rd,  which, 
without  serious  opposition,  it  was  expected  to 
reach  in  three  days,  and  Strasburg  in  four. 

The  advance  of  Gen.  McDowell  at  the  time 
it  was  countermanded  had  reached  Bowling 
Green,  fifteen  miles  from  Hanover  Oourt  House, 
which  was  two  days  later  occupied  by  a  force 
from  Gen.  Mc01ellan*s  army  under  Gen.  Porter. 

The  order  creating  the  Mountain  Department 
was  issued  by  the  President  on  the  11th  of 
March.    It  was  supposed  at  this  time  that  the 


plan  of  the  campaign  for  Gen.  Fremont  was  to 
move  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Big  Sandy  river 
in  Kentucky,  to  Prestonville  and  Pikeville, 
through  Oumberland  Gap  to  Knoxville,  and 
thus  command  the  southern  railroad,  and  cut 
off  any  retreat  from  or  any  reinforcements  to 
Richmond.  On  the  29th  Gen.  Fremont,  at 
Wheeling,  assumed  the  command,  and  Gen. 
Rosecrans  retired  and  took  command  of  Gen. 
Pope's  corps  under  Gen.  Grant.  The  new  de- 
partment was  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of 
the  Potomac  under  Gen.  McOlellan,  and  on  the 
west  by  that  of  the  Mississippi  under  Gen. 
Halleck.  Active  preparations  had  been  made 
by  Gen.  Rosecrans  for  the  spring  campaign. 
On  the  same  day  Gen.  Fremont  issued  an  or- 
der assigning  Brig.-Gen.  B.  F.  Kelly  to  the 
command  of  the  railroad  district,  consisting  of 
all  of  western  Virginia,  north  and  east  of  the 
counties  of  Jackson,  Roane,  Oalhoun,  Braxton, 
Lewis,  Barbour,  and  Tucker  inclusive,  and 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Military  operations  in  this  department,  un- 
der Greii.  Fremont^,  commenced  about  the  1st 
of  April.  Gen.  Malroy,  who  had  been  some 
time  holding  the  pass  of  Cheat  Mountain  in 
Randolph  county  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  advanced  twelve  miles  to  Camp  Green- 
brier, thence  nine  miles  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection to  Camp  Alleghany,  a  position  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  who  retreated  before  him.  On 
the  10th  he  had  occupied  Monterey,  being  an 
advance  of  sixteen  miles.  This  position  was 
evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  and  also  Hun- 
tersvOle.  The  next  day  he  moved  toward 
McDowell,  distant  ten  miles,  and  occupiec^  it 
and  advanced  subsequently  to  Fort  Shen- 
andoi^  eight  miles.  Thus  far  Gen.  Milroy 
had  followed  the  retreating  foe  from  Monterey 
in  the  direction  of  Staunton  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

On  the  8d  of  May  Gen.  Fremont  left  Wheel- 
ing and  arrived  at  New  Creek  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad,  and  on  the  5th,  accom- 
panied by  his  staff  and  body  guard,  and  one  or 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery,  he  ad- 
vanced about  six  miles;  on  the  7th  he  reached 
Petersburg,  a  small  town  twelve  miles  beyond 
Moorefield^  and  forty-four  from  New  Creek. 
Gen.  Schenck^s  brigade  had  left  Petersburg  on 
the  8d.  Their  aim  was  to  effect  a  Junction  with 
Gen.  Milroy,  whose  situation  was  becoming 
exposed  in  consequence  of  forces  of  the  enemy- 
advancing  from  the  east  Gen.  Milroy  in  his  ad- 
vance had  driven  the  Confederates  beyond  the 
Shenandoah  Mountains,  the  boundary  of  C^en. 
Fremont's  department,  and  had  made  his  head- 
quarters at  McDowell.  On  the  6th  of  May  the 
82d  Ohio  regiment  was  advanced  beyond  the 
ShenandoahMountains,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
McDowell,  for  the  double  purpose  of  scouting 
and  foraging.  The  75th  Ohio  and  8d  Virginia, 
with  Hyman^s  battery,  were  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  west  side,  and 
the  remainder  of  Gen.  Milroy's  force  was  at 
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KcDowell.  This  is  a  small  town  on  the  Bull  Pas- 
ture river  at  the  foot  of  mountains  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  about  fortj  miles  distant  from 
Harrisonburg  in  the  Shenandoah  Yallej,  where 
Gen.  Bankers  forces  then  were.  To  prevent  the 
junction  of  these  forces,  or  to  cut  them  up 
before  Gen.  Milroj  could  be  reinforced,  Gen. 
Jackson  collected  all  the  Confederate  forces  in 
the  region,  and  marched  against  him.  On  the 
7th  he  attacked  the  82d  Ohio,  which  fell  back 
with  file  loss  of  their  camp  equipage  and  bag- 
gage, through  lack  of  transportation.  At  the 
same  time  the  force  west  of  the  mountain  fell 
back  in  order  to  McDowell,  where  a  stand  was 
determined  upon.  Gen  Milroy  at  the  earliest 
moment  sent  despatches  to  Gen.  Schenck,  who 
was  thirtj  miles  distant,  to  hasten  to  his  assist- 
ance. In  the  afternoon  the  enemj  appeared 
in  large  force  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in 
the  rear  of  the  town,  arranging  for  an  attack. 
A  force  was  immediatelj  sent  forward  by  Gen. 
Milroj  to  occupy  the  hilltops  adjacent  to  the 
ones  upon  which  the  enemy  appeared,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  skirmishing  and  reconnoitring 
than  for  bringing  on  a  battle.  A  fierce  con- 
test ensued,  which  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  Gen.  Schenck  with  his  brigade,  and  con- 
tinued until  night  The  forces  of  the  enemy 
being  manifestly  greatly  superior.  Gen.  Hilroy 
determined  to  retreat.  The  march  was  com- 
menced at  midnight,  and  at  daybreak  they 
had  retired  thirteen  miles.  After  a  halt  of  two 
hours  it  was  continued  with  the  enemy  press- 
ing upon  them.  Upon  reaching  the  camp  of 
Gen.  Schenck,  arrangements  were  made  for  pro- 
tection. Every  hill  was  surmounted  with  can- 
non, and  ten  different  regiments  were  placed 
to  support  them,  and  for  over  thirty  hours  the 
artillery  by  a  constant  fire  kept  the  enemy  at  a 
distance.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  all  of 
the  enemy  had  disappeared,  which  was  subse- 
quently explained  by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Fre- 
mont with  Blenker's  division.  The  Federal 
loss  in  this  conflict  was  twenty  killed,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  wounded,  and  two 
missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  forty 
killed,  and  two  hundred  wounded.  It  was 
nearly  a  flight  of  the  Federal  forces,  and  only 
the  arrival  of  Fremont  probably  saved  it  from 
final  capture.  The  Federal  loss  in  tents,  bag- 
gage, and  stores  was  great.  The  enemy  were 
present  in  much  superior  numbers. 

Gen.  Fremont  now  made  his  headquarters  at 
Franklin,  eighty  miles  south  of  New  Creek, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Monterey,  and  sixty- 
five  from  Staunton.  Here  he  remained  quietly, 
reorganizing  and  refresMog  his  forces  for  ten 
days.  This  repulse  of  his  advance,  with  his 
withdrawal  to  Franklin,  now  gave  Gen.  Jack- 
son the  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  plans 
against  Gen.  Banks  as  soon  ns  the  moment 
came  for  their  execution.  Consequently  no 
further  movement  of  importance  was  made  on 
the  part  of  Gen.  Fremont  until  he  was  ordered 
to  hurry  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Banks.  This 
order  was  received  by  him  on  Saturday,  the 


24th  of  May,  under  the  form  of  a  de^atoh 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  directing  hun  to 
fall  back  with  his  entire  command  to  the  sup- 
port of  Gkn.  Banks.  That  evening  the  order 
was  given  to  be  ready  for  a  movement  early  on 
,the  following  morning.  As  early  as  half  past 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  noise  of 
preparation  was  heard,  and  at  six  o'clock  the 
army  was  in  motion. 

It  seems  that  when  Gen.  Fremont  was  order- 
ed to  go  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Banks,  the  order 
prescribed  the  route  by  which  he  should  go.  {See 

S.  109.)  This  route,  thus  specified  by  the  Pred- 
ent,  would  have  brought  Gen.  Fremont  in  the 
rear  of  Gen.  Jackson ;  whereas  that  taken  by 
Gen.  Fremont  brought  him  in  front  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son. But  Gen.  Fremont,  Judging  it  to  be  an  im- 
practicable route,  took  the  responsibility  of  go- 
ing by  another.  The  President  telegraphed  to 
him,  saying :  "  Tou  are  ordered  to  go  so  and  so. 
I  hear  of  you  elsewhere.  What  does  this  mean  t  '* 
To  which  Gen.  Fremont  replied,  giving  the 
reasons,  viz. :  that  he  knew  of  a  shorter  and 
easier  route  by  which  he  could  more  effectual- 
ly perform  the  service  desired,  and  on  which 
his  half-fkmished  troops  would  meet  their 
transportation  and  supplies.  He  also  stated 
that  when  one  is  *^  in  the  field,"  it  is  essentially 
difficult  to  obey  literally  orders  transmitted 
from  one  necessarily  unaware  of  present  exi- 
gencies, but  that  if  it  was  expected  of  him  so 
to  do,  he  would  do  it.  To  this  the  President^ 
with  characteristic  simplicity,  replied  that  hA 
was  satisfied. 

The  first  six  miles  of  the  road  were  inde- 
scribably bad,  owing  to  the  recent  rains  and 
the  heavy  wagons  that  had  been  passing  over 
it.  Wounded  and  sick  had  been  left  at 
Franklin,  but  the  entire  train  of  wagons  was 
taken.  At  night  the  army  bivouacked  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  upper  crossing  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  on  the  road  to  Peters- 
burg. The  distance  marched  was  fourteea 
miles.  On  Monday,  the  26th,  the  advance 
reached  Petersburg  idfter  noon,  having  marched 
sixteen  miles,  and  halted  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. Orders  were  here  issued  that  knapsacks, 
tents,  and  baggage  of  every  description,  which 
could  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  should  be 
left  behind.  Five  days'  rations  of  hard  bread 
were  given  to  the  troops,  and  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th,  after  marching  twelve  miles,  they  halted 
on  the  highlands  east  of  the  village  of  Moore- 
field.  On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  the  army  ad- 
vanced ten  miles,  passing  over  Hunting  Ridge, 
and  about  two  o^clock  halted  to  rest  and  await 
supplies.  The  roads  continually  grew  worse, 
and  the  rain  fell  steadily.  Thursday,  no  move- 
ment was  made.  A  small  force  under  CoL 
Downey,  on  a  reconnoissance,  encountered  a 
small  body  of  Confederate  cavalry.  On  Friday, 
the  80th,  an  advance  of  twenty  miles  was  made, 
and  the  army  bivouacked  at  Wardensville.  A 
heavy  rain  fell  during  the  afternoon.  On  Sat- 
urday, the  81st,  the  last  of  the  intervening 
mountain  ranges  was  crossed,  and  &e  western 
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terrier  of  the  Shenandoah  Tallej  alone  re- 
vudned  to  be  traversed.  The  troops  pushed 
on  twelve  miles  throYij^h  the  rain,  and  halted  at 
night  where  the  Wmchester  and  Strasbnrg 
roads  divide.  On  the  narrow  ridges,  along 
whioh  the  path  wonnd  in  constant  ascent,  there* 
wsB  no  Diane  or  table  land  for  camp.  That 
rainy  night  the  tired  troops  dropped  and  slept 
hj  the  roadside  or  in  the  swimming  fields, 
llie  next  morning,  Sunday,  Jnne  1,  the  ad- 
vmnoe  moved  at  six  o'clock,  and  at  eight  the 
whole  column  was  in  motion  on  the  road  to 
Strasbnrg.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later 
a  skirmish  ensued  near  Strasbnrg,  and  Gen. 
Fremont  had  reached  the  position  to  cooperate 
with  the  force  of  Gen.  McDowell  against  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  ^po^^  ^^^^  Banks. 

After  the  battle  of  Winchester,  on  the  88d 
of  March,  the  retiring  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  were  followed  up  by  Gen. 
Banks.  On  the  Ist  of  April  he  moved  from 
Strasburg  to  Woodstock,  where  his  entrance 
was  disputed  by  a  force  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery  under  Ool.  Ashby.  They  how- 
ever retreiJted  to  Edinburg,  destroying  one 
railroad  and  two  turnpike  bridges.  The  ad- 
vance was  subsequently  continued  with  occa- 
sional skirmishes,  and  on  the  26th  Harrisonburg 
was  occupied.  A  considerable  body  of  Con- 
federate troops  was  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
in  a  position  from  which  a  retreat  could  easily 
be  niade. 

Tlie  order  of  the  Prerident,  which  divided 
the  army  in  Virginia  into  five  corps,  placed  the 
fifth  nnder  the  command  of  QeiL  Banks.  It 
was  to  be  composed  of  his  division  and  that  of 
Gen.  Shields,  which  had  previously  been  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Lander.  This  was  the  force 
now  encamped  near  Harrisonburg.  About  the 
15th  of  May  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War 
Department  withdrawing  the  division  of  Gen. 
Shields  from  the  corps  of  Gen.  Banks,  and  di- 
recting him  to  report  immediately  at  Catlett's 
Station  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad, 
as  above  stated.  At  the  same  time  orders 
were  given  to  €ton.  Banks  to  fall  back  to  Stras- 
bnrg and  fortify.  Gen.  Shields  left  at  once, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Oatlett^s  Station  he  was 
ordered  to  join  Gen.  McDowell  at  Fredericks- 
burg immediately. 

At  Strasburg  the  Massanutten  range  of 
mountains  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  vsJley, 
and  divide  it.  Strasburg  is  favorably  located 
for  defence  against  an  attack  from  the  south 
by  the  western  valley.  But  the  eastern  valley, 
by  opening  out  at  Front  Boyal,  affords  another 
road  to  the  Potomac,  and  also  a  good  plank 
road,  which  runs  direct  to  Winchester,  going 
round  Strasbnrg. 

Gen.  Banks  had  not  actually  fkllen  back  to 
Scrssburg  when  Gen.  Shields  marched  over 
the  monntafai  and  down  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  vaHey  to  Front  Boyal.  At  that  very 
time  an  attack  was  expected  on  the  fh>nt,  and 
a  portion  of  his  foroes  bad  been  daily  skirmish- 
ing with  a  Confederate  force  in  the  gap  of  the 


Massanutten  Mountains.  It  was  also  known 
that  Gen.  Jackson,  having  attempted  to  dis- 
lodge G^n.  Milroy  in  the  Mountain  Department 
was  returning  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  ana 
that  Gen.  Ewell  was  with  a  strong  force  on  the 
road  running  from  Harrisonburg  to  Gordons- 
ville,  and  also  that  Gen.  Taylor  was  still  higher 
up  the  valley  with  another  Confederate  force. 
In  addition,  Gen.  Jackson  could  be  easily  rein- 
forced from-JGrordonsville.  With  this  force 
menacing  the  valley.  Gen.  Banks  was  left  witii 
less  than  six  thousand  men,  including  cavalry 
and  artillery,  to  defend  the  whole  valley,  and 
that,  too,  before  he  had  time  to  prepare  him- 
self for  resistance  by  fortifications. 

Eastward  of  Front  Boyal  there  was  another 
force  under  Qen.  Geary,  charged  with  the  ^o- 
tection  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad.  The 
headquarters  of  Gen.  Geary  were  at  Bector- 
town,  and  there  were  only  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  troops  at  Front  Boyal.  Still 
farther  east,  at  Catlett^s  Station,  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  railroad,  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Manassas  Junction,  was  the  brigade  of  G^n. 
Duryea,  consisting  of  three  New  i  ork  and  one 
Pennsylvania  regiment.  These  forces  formed 
the  connection  between  Gen.  Banks  and  the 
main  body  of  the  army  of  fiie  Bappahannock, 
under  Gen.  McDowell,  at  Fredericksbui^. 

The  enemy,knowing  the  position  and  strength 
of  these  forces,  formed  apian  to  capture  the  en- 
tire force  of  Gen.  Banks.  This  plan  was  to  be 
executed  on  the  proper  signal  bemg  given  from 
Bichmond.  At  this  time  Gen.  McUellan  was 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Bichmond.  Gkn.  Mc- 
Dowell had  been  reinforced  by  Gren.  Shields, 
and  orders  were  expected  every  hour  for  him 
to  advance  toward  Bichmond.  It  was  all-impor- 
tant for  the  defence  of  that  capital  that  rein- 
forcements should  be  prevented  from  reaching 
Gen.  McClellan.  After  the  Junction  of  Gens. 
Shields  and  McDowell,  dense  columns  of 
smoke  could  be  seen  at  evening  ascending  for 
miles  south  of  Fredericksburg,  which  were 
caused  by  the  burning  of  bridges  to  retard 
the  Federal  advance.  Something  greater  than 
the  mere  burning  of  bridges  was  needed ;  for 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral reinforcements  to  Gen.  McClellan,  but 
also  to  gain  time  to  accumulate  the  Confederate 
forces  before  Bichmond  from  such  parts  of 
the  South  as  they  could  be  taken,  and  by  the 
levies  of  the  conscript  law.  The  moment  had 
come  for  the  dash  on  Gen.  Banks,  and  the 
signal  from  Bichmond  was  given.  Mean- 
while Gen.  Banks,  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  War  Department,  had  fallen  back,  and  now 
occupied  Strasburg.  The  first  movement  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  retired  from  their  advance  on 
Fremont,  and  were  already  concentrated  under 
Gens.  Jackson  and  Ewell  for  the  purpose, 
was  to  advance  a  heavy  column  rapidly  up  the 
valley  between  the  Blue  Bidge  and  Massanutten 
mountain  range  to  Front  Boyal,  with  the  de- 
sign of  capturing  the  force  there,  and  then  press 
on  by  a  good  ^ank  road  to  Winchesteri  and 
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thus  get  in  therearof  Gen.  Banks.  The  gourd 
at  Front  Royal  conriated  of  the  lat  Maryland 
regiment,  Col.  Kenly,  with  three  companies  of 
the  29th  Pennsylvania,  two  rifled  guns  of 
Knapp^s  battery,  and  two  companies  of  the 
6th  New  York  oavalrr.  To  their  bravery  is  due  * 
the  partial  defeat  of  the  Confederate  pliUL  On 
Friday  noon,  May  23,  the  enemy  were  reported 
to  be  approaching,  and  Col.  Kenly  formed  in  a 
position  abont  one  mile  east  of  the  Shenandoah 
river.  The  fight  commenced  by  a  strong  dash 
of  cavalry  under  Col.  Ashbynpon  this  position. 
After  a  contest  of  two  hours  the  enemy  were 
renulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Finding  that 
a  large  force  of  infantry  was  approaching  to 
the  aid  of  the  cavalry,  Col.  Eenly  ordered  his 
men  to  fall  back  to  the  west  side  of  the  Shenan- 
doah and  to  destroy  the  bridges  after  them. 
This  was  done  in  good  order  and  the  amaller 
bridge  destroyed ;  but  a  flankinff  force  of  the 
eneipy  fording  above  came  upon  them  before  the 
larger  one  was  destroyed.  Col.  Kenly  imme- 
diately got  his  guns  in  position  and  formed  his 
men,  and  another  struggle  ensued,  which  check- 
ed the  enemy  a  couple  of  hours  longer.  Finding 
the  force  of  the  enemy  increasing,  he  placed  his 
artillery  in  the  rear  and  commenced  falling 
back.  This  was  continued  for  three  miles, 
when  the  force  was  overwhelmed  by  a  charge 
of  the  enemy,  their  lines  broken,  and  no  further 
resistance  could  be  made.  Col.  Kenly  was 
severely  wounded,  but  afterward !  recovered. 
This  check  retarded  the  Confederate  advance. 

The  news  of  this  afifair  reached  Gen.  Banks 
that  evening,  with  such  details  as  convinced  him 
that  the  enemy  were  at  hand  with  a  force  frcnn 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  strong.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  him  from  the  large  Confederate  force, 
composed  as  it  must  be  of  all  their  troops  in  the 
▼alley  concentrated,  that  they  were  close  ^pon 
him  for  some  purpose  not  yet  developed.  Thtt 
purpose  must  be  nothing  less  than  the  defeat  of 
nis  own  command,  or  its  possible  capture  by 
occupying  Winchester,  and  thus  intercepting 
supplies  or  reinforcements  and  cutting  off  all 
oppMortunity  for  retreat  Under  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  enemy^s  plans,  one  of  three  courses 
was  open  for  him  to  pursue:  first,-  a  retreat 
across  the  little  North  Mountain  to  the  Potomac 
river  on  the  west;  second,  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  flank  on  the  Ftont  Royal  road;  third, 
a  rapid  movement  direct  upon  Winchester  with 
a  view  to  anticipate  the  occupation  of  the  town 
by  the  enemy,  and  thus  place  his  own  command 
in  communication  with  its  original  base  of  oper- 
ations hi  the  line  of  reinforcements  by  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 

To  remain  at  Strasburg  was  to  be  surrounded ; 
^  to  move  over  the  mountains  was  to  abandon  hia 
train  at  the  outset,  and  to  subject  his  com- 
mand to  flank  attacks,  without  possibility  of 
succor ;  and  to  attack  the  enemy  in  such  over- 
whelming force  could  only  result  in  certain  de- 
struction. It  was,  therefore,  determined  by  €ren. 
Banks  that  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  enemy  in 
a  race  or  a  battle,  as  he 'should  choose^or  the 


possession  of  Whichester,  the  key  of  the  val- 
ley, was,  for  him  and  his  force,  the  path  to 
safety. 

Accordingly,  the  advance  guard  was  called  in. 
and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  next  morning  several 
hundred  disabled  men,  left  in  charge  by  Gen. 
Shields's  division,  were  put  upon  the  march  to 
Winchester,  followed  by  the  wagon  train  under 
escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  rear  was 
protected  by  nearly  the  whole  force  of  cavalry 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The  attack  of  the 
enemy  was  expected  in  the  rear.  When  all  the 
eolunm  except  the  rear  guard  had  passed  Oedar 
Creek,  three  miles  from  Strasbni^g,  infonna* 
tion  was  received  firom  the  front  that  the  enemy 
had  attacked  the  train  and  was  in  full  possession 
of  the  road  at  Middletown.  The  danger  being 
now  in  IVont,  the  troops  were  order^i  to  the 
head  of  the  eolunm  and  the  train  to  the  rear. 
After  this  change  the  head  of  the  column  en- 
countered the  enemy  in  force,  fifteen  miles  from 
Winchester,  who  were  attacked  with  artillery 
and  in&ntry  and  driven  back  some  two  miles. 
The  neglect  of  the  enem^  to  attack  the  train 
and  throw  it  into  oonAision  when  at  the  bead 
of  the  column  secured  a  successfbl  continuation 
of  the  march.  On  the  remainder  of  tiie  route 
to  Winchester,  the  enemy  pressed  the  main 
column  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  defeated  at 
every  point  all  efforts  of  detachments  to  effect 
a  junction  with  it.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  advance  guard  arrived  at  Winchester, 
and  Gen.  Banks  became  satisfied  that  the  force 
of  the  enemy  was  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  His  conunand  consisted  of  two 
brigades  of  less  than  four  thousand  men,  with 
nine  hundred  cavalry,  ten  Parrott  guns,  and  one 
battery  of  smooth  six  pounders.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  10th  Maine  regiment  of  infantry 
and  ^ye  companies  of  Maryland  cavaliy,  station- 
ed at  Winchester.  Durinff  the  night  Gen. 
Banks  determined  to  test  me  strength  of  the 
enemy  by  actual  coUision,  and  measures  were 
promptly  taken  to  prepare  the  troops.  The 
rolling  of  musketry  was  heard  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  and  before  the  break  of  day 
a  aharp  engagement  occurred  at  the  outposts. 
Soon  after  four  o'clock  the  artillery  opened  its 
fire,  which  continued  without  cessation  until 
the  dose  of  the  engagement 

The  main  body  of  the  Confederates  was  hid- 
den during  the  early  part  of  the  action  by  the 
crest  of  a  hill  and  tiie  woods  in  th^rear. 

Their  force  was  massed  apparently  upon  the 
Federal  right,  and  their  mancenvres  indicated 
a  purpose  to  turn  them  upon  the  Berryville 
road,  where,  it  appeared  subseonently,  they  had 
placed  a  considerable  force  wltn  a  view  of  pre- 
venting reinforcements  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
But  the  steady  fire  of  the  Federal  lines  held  them 
in  check  untU  a  small  portion  of  the  troops,  on 
the  right  of  the  Federal  line,  made  a  movement 
to  the  rear.  Thia  was  done  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  an  order  to  withdraw  had  been 
given.  No  sooner  was  this  observed  by  the 
enemy  than  its  regiments  swarmed  iqK>n  the 
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crert  of  the  hlD,  advanciiig  from  the  woods^npon 
the  Federal  right,  which,  slill  oontinaing  iii  fire, 
steadily  withdrew  toward  the  town. 

The  overwhelming  Confederate  force  thna 
Buddenlj  showing  itself^  made  farther  resistance 
anwise,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  left  to  with- 
draw, which  was  done  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Bj  thia  engagement  the  enemy  were  held  in 
check  five  hoars. 

The  retreat  was  now  continaed  in  three  paral- 
lel colnnma,  each  protected  hj  an  efficient  rear 
goard,  in  the  direction  of  Maitinshnrg,  with  the 
hope  of  n^eeting  reenforcements.    The  pursuit 
of  the  enemj  was  prompt  and  vigorous,  and 
the  retreat  rapid  and  without  loss.    At  Martins- 
hurg  the  columns  halted  two  hours  and  a  half^ 
and  the  rear  guard  remained  in  the  rear  of  the 
town  nntfl  seven  in  tiie  evening,  and  arrived  at 
the  river  at  sundown,  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  first  news  of  the  attack  on  ^ont  Royal.    It 
was  a  march  of  fifty-three  miles,  thirty-five  of 
which  were  performed  in  one  day.    The  scene 
at  the  river  when  the  rear  guard  arrived  was 
of  the  moet  animated  and  excited  description. 
A  thonsand  camp  fires  were  huming  on  the 
hiflside;   a  thousand  carriages  of  every  de- 
scription were  crowded  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
hroad  stream  between  th^  exhausted  troops  and 
their  eoveted  rest    The  ford  was  too  deep  for 
the  teams  to  oroas  in  regular  aucoession ;  only 
die  stnmgeat  horses,  after  a  few  experiments, 
were  allowed  to  essay  the  passage  over  before 
morning.    The  single  ferry  was  occupied  by 
the  ammunition  trains,  the  ford  by  the  wag- 
oDSw     The  cavalry  was  secure  in  its  form  of 
crosang.    The  troops  only  had  no  transporta- 
tion,    ^o  enemy  appeared  in  sight.    Fortu* 
nately  there  were  several  boats  belonging  to 
the  pontoon  train   broiu^ht   from  Strasburg, 
whidi  were  launched  and  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  soldiers.    Gen.  Banks  says  in  his  report : 
**•  There  never  were  more  grateful  hearts  in  the 
same  number  of  men  than  when  at  midday,  on 
the  26th,  we  stood  on  the  opposite  shore."    The 
loss  was  as  follows :  killed,  88 ;  wounded,  155 ; 
misBing,  711;   total,  904.     The  wagon  train 
eonsisted  of  nearly  five  hundred  wagons,  of 
which  fifty-five  were  lost    All  the  guns  were 
saved.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  has  not  been 
stated. 
On  tiie  morning  of  the  28th,  Gen.  Jackson 
1  the  fUlowing  address  to  his  soldiers : 


RBAPQVARVB8,  V.  D^       I 

WniOBitTBB,  Ma^  98, 18fl3. ) 
BmmH  Order,  No,  68. 
WifhiD  fimr  weekithis  anny  has  made  long  and  rap- 
id mardiesy  fimsbt  six  combats  aod  two  batUea,  aig- 
lailj  defeadDgthe  enemy  io  each  ooe,  eaptaring  aeveral 
■ta&da  of  odon  and  pieces  of  artillery,  with  numerous 
■rimcn  and  vast  medical  and  army  stores,  and  final- 
U  driven  the  boastful  hoet,  wbidi  was  raTishing  onr 
beantifiil  ooontry,  into  ntter  rout  The  General  oom- 
mawfing  would  wwmly  express  to  the  officers  and 
SMa  onder  his  eommaad  his  toy  in  their  achievements, 
and  his  thanks  for  tiieir  brilliant  gallantry  in  action. 
and  fSbmt  obedience  under  the  nardshipa  of  forced 
aurefaea,  often  more  painfiil  to  the  brave  soldier  than 
the  dangen  of  battle. 


The  explanation  of  the  severe  exertions  to  which  the 
eommanaing  General  called  the  army,  which  were  en- 
dured'bjthem  with  such  cheerful  confidence  in  him,  is 
now  given  in  the  victory  of  yesterday.  He  receiyes 
this  proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  past  with  pride 
and  gratitude,anda8ks  only  a  similar  confldencein  the 
'futvre.  But  his  chief  duty  to-day,  and  that  of  the. 
army,  is  to  recosnise  devoutly  the  hand  of  a  protecting 
Providence  in  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  last  three 
days,  which  have  given  us  the  result  of  a  mat  victory 
without  great  losses,  and  to  make  the  oblation  of  our 
thanks  to  God  for  bis  mercies  to  us  and  our  countiy  in 
heartfelt  acts  of  religious  worship.  For  this  purpose 
the  troops  will  remam  in  camp  to-day,  suspending  as 
far  as  practicable  all  military  exercises,  ana  the  chap- 
lains or  the  regiments  will  hold  divine  serrice  in  their 
several  charges  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  to-dav. 

By  order  of  Mai.-Gen.  JACKSON. 

R.  D.  Danbt,  Asst.  Adj.-Gen. 

When  the  news  of  the  attack  on  the  Maryland 
regiment  at  Front  Royal  on  the  28d,  reach- 
ed Gen.  Geary,  who,  with  his  force,  waa 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Manassas 
Gap  railroad,  he  immediately  began  to  move 
to  Manassas  Junction.  EUs  troops  hearing  the 
most  extravagant  stories  of  the  fate  of  the 
Maryland  regiment,  and  supposing  they  were 
about  to  be  swallowed  up,  burnt  their  tents 
and  destroyed  a  quantity  of  arras.  Gren.  Dnr- 
yea,  at  Oatlett^s  Station,  hecame  alarmed  on 
learning  of  the  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Geary,  toc^ 
his  three  New  York  regiments,  leaving  the 
Pennsylvania  one  behind,  and  hastened  back 
to  Centreville,  and  telegraphed  to  Washington 
for  help.  He  left  a  large  quantity  of  army 
stores  behind,  and  also  for  two  days  his  camp 
e<juipage.  A  panic  prevailed  at  Oatlett^s  Sta- 
tion and  Manassas  Junction  for  two  days.  At 
night  the  camps  were  kept  in  constant  alarm 
by  the  sentinels  firing  at  stumps  or  bowing 
bushes,  which  they  mistook  for  Confederate 
gnerillas.  The  alarm  spread  to  Washington, 
and  Secretary  Stanton  issued  orders  calling  for 
the  militia  of  the  loyal  States  to  defend  that 
city. 

The  following  is  the  despatch  sent  to  the 
Govemor  of  Massachusetts : 

WismroTOir,  May  9B,  ISO. 
7b  iki  Governor  of  MauaehuuUa  : 

Intelligence  finom  various  quarters  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  enemy  in  great  force  are  marching  on  Wash- 
ington. Ton  will  please  organize  and  forward  imme- 
diately all  the  militia  and  volunteer  force  in  vour 
State.       EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

This  alarm  at  Washington,  and  the  call  for 
its  defence,  produced  a  most  indescribable  panio 
in  the  cities  of  the  Northern  States,  on  Sunday, 
the  35th,  and  two  or  three  days  afterward. 

The  Governor  of  New  York,  on  Sunday 
night,  the  26th,  telegraphed  to  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter, Syracuse,  and  other  cities  as  follows : 

Orders  from  Washington  render  it  necessary  to  for- 
ward to  that  city  all  the  available  militia  force.  What 
can  Buflfalo  do  ?  E.  D.  MORGAN. 

Governor  Ourtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  the 
foUowing  order: 

HsAB^VAnnss  PBmsnvAxiA  Miuru,  I 
HABBBBine,  May  96.     f 
Otneral  Order,  No,  28. 
On  pressing  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  present  emsrgenoy,  it  is  ordered  thai 
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fhe  MTenJ  mi^or-geDfinli,  brigadier>g«Deralfl,  and 
oolonels  of  regiments,  throughout  the  Gommonwedthf 
muster,  without  delaj^  all  military  organizatioDs  with« 
in  their  respeetiTe  diTisions  or  under  their  control,  to- 
getiier  with  all  persons  willing  to  Join  their  com* 
mands,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  the  citj  of  Washing- 
ton or  such  other  pofaita  as  may  be  indicated  by  future 
orders* 

By  order  ▲.  G.  CUBTIK,  Goyemor  and  Commander- 
in-Chiet 

(Signed)  A.  L.  Busull,  A^jt-Gen. 

The  Governor  of  ICassachusetta  issued  the 
following  proclamation : 

Jim  of  MdaaaekuuUs /^The  wily  and  barbarous 
horde  of^traitors  to  the  people,  to  the  Oo7emment,  to 
our  oountrr,  and  to  liberty,  menace  again  the  national 
c^itaL  They  hare  attacked  and  routed  Maj.-Gen. 
Banks,  are  acTancing  on  Harper's  Ferry,  and  are 
marching  on  Washington.  The  President  calls  on 
.  Massachusetts  to  rise  once  more  for  its  rescue  and 
defence. 

The  whole  actiTe  militia  will  be  summoned  by  a 
general  order,  issued  thnn  the  office  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  to  report  on  Boston  Common  to-morrow; 
they  wiU  march  to  relieve  and  avenge  their  brethren 
ana  friends,  and  to  (S^poM  with  fierce  seal  and  cou- 
raseouB  patriotism  the  progress  of  the  foe. 

Hay  God  encourage  their  hearts  and  strengthen 
their  arms,  and  may  He  inspire  the  GoTemment  and 
all  the  people ! 

Given  at  Headquarters,  Boston,  11  o'clock,  this 
(Sunday)  eyeningyliay  25, '"' 


,  1862. 

JOHN  A.  AKDBEW. 


Over  three  thousand  men  responded  on 
Honday. 

The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  issued  the 
following  order : 

TxoviDBioi,  JToy  2ft,  IMI. 

Citizens  of  the  State  capable  of  bearing  arms  will  at 
once  report  themselves  to  the  nearest  military  organ- 
izations. 

The  commandants  of  the  chartered  and  volunteer 
military  companies  will  at  once  or^ize  their  com- 
panies, and  the  men  so  reporting  mto  companies  of 
eighty-three  men  rank  ana  file,  and  report  to  these 
headquarters,  when  they  will  be  armed,  equipped,  and 
moved  under  the  direction  of  the  Commander-m-Chief 
to  Washington,  to  protect  the  national  capital  finom 
the  advance  of  the  rebels  who  are  now  rapidly  ap- 


Gen.  Ifobbins  is  directed  to  organize  and  command 
the  first  regiment,  and  will  order  his  brigade  under 
•nns  and  form  it  into  a  regiment. 

The  second  regiment  will  be  under  command  of 
Capt  Bliss,  of  the  United  SUtes  Army. 

The  Providence  Marine  Corps  of  artillery  will  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  E.  C.  G«llup 
as  captain,  and  he  is  directed  to  organize  the  same. 

Col.  Shaw  is  ordered  to  assemble  the  National 
Guard  for  organization. 

Bhode  Island  troops  will  move  through  Baltimore, 
and  if  their  progress  is  impeded  by  the  rebel  mob  of 
that  city,  they  will  mete  out  to  it  the  punishment 
which  it  has  long  merited.  Our  reffimente  will  move 
to  Washington  to  defend  the  capital  in  common  with 
thousands  of  our  patriotic  oountr3rmen,  who  will  rush 
to  arma  to  ward  off  the  danger  wmch  is  imminent. 

WM.  8PBAGUB. 

Aug.  Hoppnr,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio  issued  the  following 
prodiimation : 

CoLVM  BUS,  O.,  Ifay  M. 

To  th4  GaUatU  Mfm  of  OUo  :  I  have  the  astounding 
intelligenoe  that  the  seat  of  our  beloved  Government 
is  threatened  with  invasion,  and  am  called  upon  by 
the  Secretaiy  of  War  for  troops  to  repel  ana  over- 
whehn  the  ruthless  invsden. 


Rally,  then,  men  of  Ohio,  and  respond  to  this  call| 
M  becomes  those  who  appreciate  our  glorioos  Gov* 
emment    Three  classes  or  troops  will  be  accepted : 

First.  For  three  yeaiv.  or  dunng  the  war. 

Second.  For  a  term  oi  three  months. 

Third.  For  guard  duty  within  the  limits  of  the  States 

All  are  requested  to  report  for  duty  at  Camp  Chase^ 
where  the  organisation  will  take  place. 

The  numb^  wanted  ftom  each  county  has  been  in- 
dicated by  special  despatches  to  the  several  Military 
Committees. 

Everything  is  valueless  to  us  if  our  Goremment  Is 
overthrown. 

Lay  aside,  then,  ^onr  ordinary  duties,  and  help  to 
bear  afloat  the  glorious  flagunfuried  bj  our  fathers. 
DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  War  at 
Washington,  oanaed  the  following  order  to  be 
issued : 

Wasdxotov,  JToy  SBi,  iSflfl 
Ordered,  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  an 
act  of  Couffress.  the  President  takes  military  posses- 
sion of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  nom  and 
after  this  date,  until  further  orders,  and  directs  thst 
the  respective  railroad  companies,  their  officers  and 
servants,  shall  bold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  as  may 
be  ordered  by  the  military  authorities,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

M.  C.  MEIGS,  Quanermaster-GeneraL 

When  the  alarm  thus  indicated  in  the  head- 
onarters  of  Government  had  disseminated  itself 
tnronghout  liie  military  and  social  ramifica* 
tions  of  society,  the  excitement  was  almost 
tnmnltaons.  Li  Baltimore,  crowds  pnrsned 
persons  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  South,  until  all  such  disappeared  from 
the  streets.  The  display  of  flags  was  demand* 
ed  from  public  buildmgs.  Almost  half  a  mil- 
Uon  of  men  offered  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  Washington  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  issue  of  the  proclamations. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Jackson,  having  seen  Gen. 
Banks  safely  escaping  to  the  ford  of  the  Poto- 
mac, turned  away  from  further  pursuit  to  carry 
out  the  other  details  of  his  plan,  little  conceiv- 
ing of  the  panic  his  moyements  had  occasioned 
in  tiie  departments  at  Washington  and  the 
offices  of  the  Governors  of  States.  In  fact  a 
captured  despatch  from  Gen.  Johnston  to  Gen. 
Jackson  shows  that  the  chief  object  of  Gen. 
Jackson^s  movement  was  to  prevent  reinforce* 
ments  to  Gen.  HoGlellan.  The  effect  of  this 
causeless  panic  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington  was  extremely  disastrous  to  the 
Federal  cause ;  frilly  as  much  so  as  the  ground- 
less fears  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  which 
determined  the  detention  of  Gen.  MoDowelPs 
corps  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  be- 
ginning of  ^e  month  of  April.  The  War  De- 
partment manifestly  did  not  realize  the  self- 
evident  fact,  that  Washington  being  strongly 
fortified,  its  surest  defence  consisted  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  army  threatening  Rich- 
mond from  the  peninsula. 

On  the  28th  Gkn.  Jackson  advanced  npon 
Harper^s  Ferry  from  Oharlestown,  driving  in  be- 
fore him  a  Federal  reconnoitring  force  consisting 
of  the  111th  Pennsylvania  infantry,  OoL  Schlan- 
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iofkat;  tliel8tllM7l«ndoaTali7y]IiOor  Deems, 
and  a  8eeti<m  of  Be jnolds's  battery.    Small  bo- 
dies of  the  enem  J  appeared  in  the  neighborhood 
diiring  that  and  the  enaoing  day,  as  if  with  the 
object  of  aUoiing  the  Federal  forces  from  their 
strong  defensiTe  position  to  one  where  they 
ooold  be  more  easily  attacked  and  overpower- 
ed.   This  was  tilie  opinion  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander.   The  whole  force  of  Gen.  Jackson 
was  not  before  Harper's  Ferry.    Finding  the 
•trength  of  front  presented  against  him,  he 
determined  to  collect  all  the  plunder  he  could 
convey  with  prisoners,  and  retire.  To  eftbct  this 
object  more  securely  and  to  deceive  his  enemy 
r^pecting  his  movements,  he  left  a  force  with 
Gen.  EwelL  which  became  his  rear  guard,  and 
which    made   the  demonstration   upon   Har- 
per's Fernr.    Gen.  R  Sazton,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Harper's  Ferry,  fearing  a  flank  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  crossing  the 
Potomac  above  and  occupying  Maryland  Heights 
on  the  Maryland  side  at  the  same  time  that  an 
attack  aihonld  be  made  in  front,  determined  to 
defeat  it.    He  therefore  withdrew  his  forces 
from  Bolivar  Heights  on  the  Yir^pnia  side  to 
an  inner  line  of  d^ence,  on  the  heights  known 
ss  Gamp  Hill,  immediately  above  the  town  of 
Hsrper'a  Ferry.    The  occupation  of  this  inner 
line  preaented  a  twofold  advantage :  First,  that 
being  mnch  less  extended,  it  could  be  held  by 
a  smaller  force — ^the  enemy,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  being  unable  to  bring  into  action 
a  larger  force  than  we  Federal ;  secondly,  that 
it  wonld  enable  Gen.  Saxton  to  bring  his  naval 
battery  on  the  Maryland  Heights  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy,  as  they  advanced  down  the  declivily 
of  Bolivar  Heighta  into  the  valley  which  sep- 
sratea  it  frt>m  Camp  Hill.    They  would  thus 
be  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  heavy 
fire  from  this  formidable  battery,  where  great 
elevation   wonld  enable  it  to   throw   shells 
directly  oTor  the  heads  of  the  Federal  forces  on 
Camp  Hill  into  the  face  of  the  advancing  foe. 
With  the  force  rendered  by  this  contraction  of 
lus  front  aTaOable  for  other  purposes,  he  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hiU 
above  the  naval  battery,  on  the  Maryland  shore, 
to  frustrate  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  take 
thb  hSU  in  the  rear  and  turn  his  batteries 
Igainat  him. 

On  Friday  niffht,  the  80th.  about  dark,  the 
eoemy  advanced  beyond  Bolivar  Heights  to 
itonn  the  works  on  Camp  HilL  The  batteries 
on  (hmp  Hill,  and  the  one  on  Maryland  Heights^ 
opened  upon  them.  The  scene  at  this  time 
was  very  impressive.  The  night  was  intensely 
dark;  &e  hiUs  aroond  were  alive  with  the 
ngnal  lights  of  the  enemy ;  the  rain  deecend- 
ea  in  torrents ;  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  illu- 
mined at  intervals  the  green  and  magnificent 
aoeaeiy,  while  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  echo- 
ing amcNQg  the  moontains,  drowned  into  com- 
parative insignifioance  the  roar  of  Federal  ar- 
tOlery. 

After  an  action  of  about  one  hour^s  duration 
Uw  esMmy  retired.    He  made  another  unsuo- 


oessfol  attack  at  midnight,  with  regiments  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  infantry,  and  after  a 
short  engagement  disappeared.  Si^al  lights 
continaed  to  be  seen  in  every  direction. 

A  reconnoissance  the  next  day  developed 
that  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  force  passed 
through  Charlestown  about  one  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Federal  reconnoitring  force 
from  Harper^s  Ferry. 

Gen.  Jackson  was  now  on  his  retreat.  If  he 
had  not  accomplished  all  that  he  aimed  at,  the 
result  will  show  that  he  was  completely  suo- 
cessful  in  cutting  off  nearly  all  reinforcements 
to  Gen.  McCleUan.  The  fear  of  having  his 
own  retreat  cut  off  now  caused  his  rapid  move> 
ments.  Gen.  Fremont  frcmi  the  west,  and  Col. 
Kimball  with  the  division  of  Gen.  Shields  from 
the  east,  were  on  the  march  to  intercept  him. 
The  Confederate  movements,  which  had  been 
made  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Jackson 
from  being  cut  ofl*,  consisted  in  tiie  inarch  of  Gen. 
Smith  up  the  Shenandoah  from  Strasburgto 
prevent  Gen.  Fremont  from  crossing  over,  as 
ne  was  ordered,  to  Harrisonburg.  If  Gen. 
Fremont  could  have  suocessfhUy  crossed  to 
this  point,  he  might  have  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion so  far  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Jackson  as 
to  have  eflSdctually  cut  him  off.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  Gen.  Fremont 
to  cross  to  Harrisonburg.  When  he  received 
the  order  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Gen.  Banks 
he  was  at  Franklin,  nxty-five  miles  from 
Staunton,  and  a  less  distance  from  Harrison- 
burg. Instead  of  taking  l^is  route,  he  march- 
ed a  hundred  miles  to  Strasburg.  The  Confed- 
erate forces  which  attacked  Gen.  Milroy  and 
drove  him  back  from  McDowell,  crossed  the 
mountams,  whence  they  retured  to  Staunton 
or  Harrisonburg.  This  was  some  three  weeks 
previous.  The  enemy  also  expected  Gen.  Fre- 
mont to  cross  to  New  Market  or  Harrisonburs, 
thus  showing  that  no  local  obstacles  prevented. 
The  means  of  transportation  were  limited ;  the 
supplies  could  hardly  have  been  found  by  that 
route. 

On  Thursday,  the  29th,  Gen.  Jackson  ordered 
a  retrogp-ade  movement,  and  sent  off  his  train 
and  prisoners.  Early  Friday  morning,  he  left 
camp  between  Halltown  and  Charlestown,  and 
his  advance  rested  the  first  night  at  or  near 
Middletown,  and  the  next  day  (Saturday)  en- 
tered Strasburg.  On  Saturday  morning,  G^n. 
Ewell,  disappearing  from  Harper's  Ferry  with 
the  rear  guard,  followed  Gen.  Jackson,  and  en- 
camped on  Saturday  night  at  Middletown,  thus 
performing  a  march  of  thirty-four  miles  in  one 
day. 

Where  now  were  the  pursuers  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son, who  were  to  cut  off  his  retreat!  On  Sat- 
urday night  the  advance  of  Gen.  Fremont  ar- 
rived at  Brent's  Gap,  about  six  miles  northwest 
of  Strasburg.  It  was  at  noon  of  the  previous 
day  that  Gen.  Fremont  was  expected  to  be  in 
Strasburg  by  Gen.  Shields,  who  was  advancing 
from  the  east,  having  been  ordered  to  be  in  Front 
Boyal  at  that  hour,  which  he  was.    The  ad- 
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vanoe  of  Gen.  Fremont^s  force  on  Sunday,  June 
1,  encountered  the  enemy  three  or  four  miles 
from  Strasbarg,  on  the  road  to  Winchester. 
Qen.  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Strasborg  on  the 
previons  day,  and  tarried  to  secure  the  safe 
arriyal  and  departure  of  all  his  force.  This 
encounter  of  the  adyance  of  G«n.  Fremont  was 
with  the  rear  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Col.  Oluseret, 
with  the  60th  Ohio  and  8th  Virginia  and  a  bat- 
tery, formed  this  advance.  The  contest  was 
with  artillery,  and  was  continued  by  Col. 
Cluseret  until  about  noon,  when  he  was  order- 
ed to  retire  under  the  hope  of  drawing  Gen. 
Jackson  on  to  attack  the  position  which  Gen. 
Fremont  had  in  the  meanwhile  taken.  He  had 
formed  a  line  of  battle  in  a  strong  position,  with 
Gen.  Milroy  on  the  left,  Gen.  Schenck  on  the 
right,  and  Gen.  Stahl  in  the  centre,  with  Blen- 
ker's  division  in  reserve.  In  this  aflTaii^ve  of 
the  8th  Virginia  and  two  of  the  60th  Ohio  were 
wounded.  While  Gen.  Jackson^s  rear  was  thus 
engaged  with  the  advance  of  Gen.  Fremont,  the 
main  body  of  his  troops  was  pushing  on 
through  Strasburg,  which  was  accomplished  on 
Sunday.  Thus  Gen.  Jackson  reached  Stras- 
burg just  in  time  to  pass  between  Gen.  ICcDow- 
ell  on  the  one  side,  and  Gen.  Fremont  on  the 
other.  The  advance  of  Gen.  McDowell  reached 
Strasburg  soon  after  the  advance  of  Gen.  Fre- 
mont. The  afternoon  wore  away  without  any 
appearance  of  Gen.  Jackson.  The  truth  was 
that  the  attack  on  the  advance  of  Gen.  Fremont 
was  made  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
retreating  movement  Gen.  Jackson  was  then 
making.  A  reconnoissance  was  made  during 
the  night  beyond  Strasburg.  On  Monday 
morning,  June  2,  Gen.  Fremont  pushed  on  to 
Strasburg  only  to  find  that  Qen.  Jackson  was 
on  his  way  to  Woodstock  unchecked  and  un- 
injured. The  advance  of  Gen.  Fremont^s  main 
force  as  it  entered  Strasburg  met  the  1st  Kew 
Jersey  and  the  1st  Pennsylvania  cavalry  under 
Gen.  Bayard,  then  just  coming  in,  as  a  part  of 
Gen.  McDowelPs  force. 

Meanwhile  the  force  of  Gen.  Shields  which 
had  been  ordered  to  cooperate,  had  left  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  and  halted  at  Haymarket  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  May,  as  has  been  stated. 
On  the  28th  this  division,  followed  by  other 
troops  from  Gen.  McDowelFs  corps,  advanced 
as  far  as  Rectortown,  thirteen  miles,  having 
passed  over  steep  and  rocky  roads  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  On  Thursday,  the  29th,  it 
started  at  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  orders  to  be 
in  Front  Royal,  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  on 
the  next  day  at  noon,  at  which  time  Gen. 
Fremont  was  to  reach  Strasburg.  Their  entire 
train  was  left  behind  and  at  the  appointed  time 
their  advance  brigade,  under  Gfen.  Kimball, 
struck  the  enemy  at  Fi*ont  Royal,  completely 
routing  them  and  taking  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  a  large  amount  of  commissary  and  quarter- 
master's stores.  On  the  next  day  a  party  of 
eighteen  cavalry  entered  the  out&irts  of  Stras- 
burg. Finding  that  the  enemy  had  retired 
before  Gen.  Fremont,  and  that  he  was  follow- 


ing them,  Gen.  Shields  moved  up  the  east  side 
of  the  Massanutten  range  of  mountains  to 
Luray,  while  Gen.  Fremont  advanced  on  the 
west  side.  Gen.  Shields  was  in  hopes  of  strik- 
ing the  enemy  at  New  Market,  but  finding  the 
Whitehouse  and  Columbia  bridges  burned,  he 
resolved  to  push  on  f\irther  up  the  east  side  of 
the  Shenandoah,  to  intercept  the  enemy  at 
Conrad's  Store  (Miller's  Bridge),  Port  Repub- 
lic, or  Waynesborough  on  the  railroad  eleven 
miles  east  of  Staunton.  Col.  Carroll,  in  com- 
mand of  the  4th  brigade,  moved  rapidly  for- 
ward With  'one  regiment,  followed  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brigade.  A  violent  rain  on  the 
night  of  the  8d  caused  a  delay,  and  various 
portions  of  the  command  were  separated  by 
rapid  streams  overflowing  their  banks.  He, 
however,  reached  Port  Republic  in  advance  of 
the  enemy. 

At  this  time  forces  were  gatfiering  in  other 
quarters.  The  6th  New  York  cavalry.  Col.  De 
Forrest,  left  Williamsport  on  Friday  night,  the 
80th,  at  the  time  the  attack  at  Harper's  Ferry 
was  made,  and  advanced  to  Martinsburg  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  the  81st,  and  occupied  the  town. 
On  the  2d  of  June  Gen.  Banks,  having  recrosBed 
the  Potomac,  reached  Bunker  Hill,  twelve  miles 
from  Winchester.  Also  by  special  train  from 
Baltimore,  G«n.  Sigel  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry 
on  Sunday  evening,  June  1.  Daring  the  next 
forenoon,  he  inspected  the  positions  of  the 
forces,  and  ordered  a  march  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  next  morning  the  advance 
of  his  division,  consisting  of  Gen.  Cooper's  bri- 
gade, was  beyond  Charlestown,  pushing  forward 
to  Winchester,  where  a  junction  was  formed 
with  Gen.  Banks. 

Meantime  Gen.  Fremont  was  in  full  chase  of 
the  swift-footed  foe.  Finding  that  the  enemy 
had  escaped  him  at  Strasburg,  and  being  joined 
by  an  advance  of  Gen.  McDowell's,  consisting 
of  Gen.  Bayard's  cavalry,  he  ordered  the  cav- 
alry and  artillery  to  the  front,  and  pursuit  to 
be  given. 

A  stand  was  made  several  times  by  the  re- 
treating enemy,  during  Monday,  the  2d.  A 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  Strasburg,  at  a  narrow 
and  defensible  pass  called  Fisher's  Hill,  the 
road,  after  crossing  a  bridge,  turns  abruptly  to 
the  right,  and  curving  to  the  left  passes  the 
base  of  a  thickly  wooded  hill  with  a  deep  ra- 
vine on  the  right,  and  continues  Up  the  hill 
through  a  deep  and  densely  wooded  defile. 
Here  the  first  stand  was  made  by  the  rear 
guard  under  Gen.  Ewell.  His  artillery  occu- 
pied elevated  positions  overlooking  the  road 
on  his  fh>nt  for  a  mile,  and  commanding  a 
range  of  hills  a^acent  to  the  road  on  the  right 
of  Gen.  Milroy.  Finding  it  to  be  impossible  to 
drive  the  enemy's  oentre.  Gen.  Milroy  chose 
other  elevated  positions  for  his  guns  on  the 
right,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued  for  several 
hours.  The  enemy  at  night  enoamped  three 
miles  beyond  Woodstock,  while  the  forces  of 
Gen.  Fremont  occupied  the  town. 

The  pursuit  was  commenced  at  seven  o^olock 
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on  the  aert  morning,  TaoBday,  June  8.  The 
•dTsnoe  to  EdlnboiiEP  was  made  without  inci- 
dent A  militiuy  bridge  constructed  bj  Gen. 
Banks  across  Stonj  Creek,  a  swift,  wide  stream, 
was  half  burned  bj  the  flying  enemy.  The  de- 
laj  in  repairing  the  bridge  and  crossing  gave 
the  enemy  time  to  move  to  Mt.  Jackson,  eight 
miles  beyond  Edinbnrg,  where  he  halted  until 
noon  of  the  next  day,  the  4th,  when  he  was 
tgain  in  motion,  owing  to  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Fremont's  advance.  One  mue  beyond  Mt. 
Jackson,  is  a  long  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah, 
a  rirer  too  swift  and  deep  to  be  forded.  Gen* 
Jackson  left  his  artillery  in  position  long  enough 
to  delay  the  advance  of  Gen.  Bayard's  oavaliy, 
tlien  crossed  the  bridge  before  the  guns  of  his 
porsners  could  be  brought  up,  and  burned  the 
bridge  in  fiace  of  their  cavalry.  The  bridge  was 
rebuilt  hj  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  6th,  and 
the  army  of  Gen.  Fremont  was  again  in  motion. 
At  three  o'clock  the  advance  entered  New  Mar* 
ket,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  encamped 
two  miles  beyond.  On  the  6th,  Friday,  the  ad- 
vance reached  Harrisonburg  about  two  o'clock 
r.  M.  None  of  the  enemy  were  seen  on  the 
way.  Almost  every  bridge,  however  small, 
was  found  to  have  been  burned.  Information 
was  immediately  received  that  a  body  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  was  near  the  town.  Cannon 
were  planted  on  the  highlands  north,  and  a 
force  of  cavalry,  under  Col.  Wyndham,  was 
sent  oat  to  reconnoitre,  with  instructions  to  en- 
gage the  dnemy  if  the  force  was  only  two  or 
three  companies,  but  not  if  it  was  in  force 
and  supported  by  infantry.  Some  three  miles 
beyond  the  town,  CoL  Wyndham  discovered 
the  Confederate  cavalry  and  made  an  effort 
to  oppose  them,  but  unfortunately  came  upon 
a  large  force  of  in&ntry,  which  opened  such  a 
ToUey  npon  him  that  his  troops  were  thrown 
into  oonfiision,  and  suffered  severely,  and  he 
blmself  was  taken  prisoner.  Later  in  the  day 
Gen.  Bayard  and  CoL  Cluseret  with  a  force  of 
cavalry  and  in£Emtry  encountered  the  enemy. 
One  regiment,  the  Bucktail  rifles  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, nnmbering  one  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
tmder  CoL  Kane,  suffered  a  severe  loss  of  fifty- 
five  men.  This  small  force  was  rashly  led 
against  an  overwhelming  Confederate  mass. 
The  Union  forces  were  finally  withdrawn,  and 
the  enemy  subsequently  disappeared.  Among 
the  kiUed  of  the  Confederate  force  was  CoL 
Ashby,  a  brave  and  dashing  cavalry  oflScer. 
The  forces  of  Gen.  Fremont  remained  at  Har- 
risonburg on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  June.  A  re- 
eonnoinance  was  made  by  Gen.  Milroy,  about 
seven  miles  on  the  road  to  Port  Republic, 
where  ^e  enemy  was  found  in  a  position  well 
protected  by  woods.  It  seems  that  Gen.  Jack- 
son, before  reaching  the  final  bridge  across  the 
Shenandoah,  determined  to  fi^ht  Gen.  Fremont^ 
and  thereby  check  his  pursuit,  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  chosen  his  position  as  above  stated, 
at  a  spot  called  Cross  Keys,  near  Union  Chnroh. 
At  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  June  8, 
the  army  o£  Gen.  Fremont  began  to  move,  and 


at  half  past  eight  his  advance  opened  upon  the 
enemy.    Gen.    Fremont  says: 

^*-  The  battle  began  with  heavy  firing  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  lasted,  with  great  obstinacy 
and  violence,  until  four  in  the  i^moon,  some 
skirmishing  and  artillery  firing  continuing  from 
that  time  until  dark." 

The  right  wing  was  under  Gen.  Schenck, 
the  left  under  Gen.  Stahl,  and  the  centre  under 
Gen.  Milroy.  The  right  wing  was  not  assailed, 
except  by  skirmish  fighting.  The  contest  was 
hot  on  the  centre,  and  Gen.  Milroy  forced  the 
enemy  back  from  point  to  point.  He  had  pen- 
etrated the  centre,  and  almost  reached  the  en- 
emy's guns,  when  the  order  to  retire  was  given. 
This  filled  him  with  indignation,  but  he  obeyed. 

Gen.  StahPs  brigade  was  all  engaged.  Of 
this,  the  46th  New  York  and  the  27th  Penn- 
sylvaniit^rst  met  the  enemy,  and  being  threat- 
ened by  superior  numbers,  tiie  8th  New  York 
was  sent  to  support  them  on  the  left,  and  the 
4l8t  New  York  on  the  right.  These  regiments 
were  soon  all  engaged,  and  the  enemjir  appeared 
to  be  bearing  heavily  npon  this  wmg  of  the 
army.  It  finally  gave  way,  and  the  whole  line 
was  ordered  back  to  a  more  favorable  position. 
The  enemy  did  not  advance,  but  commenced  a 
retreat.  The  army  encamped  that  night  on 
the  ground  where  their  line  was  first  formed 
in  the  morning.  They  drove  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets and  skirmishers  over  it  at  first,  for  no  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  other  side  to  support 
them.  The  place  where  the  fighting  occurred, 
and  the  dead  and  wounded  were  strewn  over 
the  field,  was  in  the  enemy's  possession  all  night. 

The  loss  was  very  severe  on  both  sides.  In 
Gen.  Stahl's  command  the  loss  was  69  killed, 
wounded  254,  mtissing  79.  The  total  loss  was 
estimated  by  Gen.  Fremont,  immediately  after 
the  battle,  at  125  killed  and  600  wounded. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  less  than  this,  owing  to 
the  shelter  of  their  forces. 

The  despatch  of  Gten.  Fremont  to  the  War 
Department,  dated  on  the  next  morning,  says: 

"There  was  no  collision  with  the  enemy 
after  dark  last  night.  This  morning  we  renew- 
ed the  march  against  him,  entering  the  woods 
in  battle  order ;  his  cavalry  appearing  on  our 
fianks.  Gen.  Blenker  had  the  left.  Gen.  Milroy 
the  right,  and  Gen.  Schenck  the  centre,  with 
a  reserve  of  Gren.  Stidil's  and  Qen,  Bayard's 
brigades." 

Port  Republic  is  a  small  town  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  near  which  is 
the  bridge  by  which  the  river  is  crossed.  It  is 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Cross  Keys,  where  the 
confiict  between  Gens.  Fremont  and  Jackson's 
forces  took  place.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  Col.  Carroll,  in  command  of  the  advance 
of  Gen.  Shields's  division  up  the  east  side  of 
the  Shenandoah,  arrived  at  Port  Republic  in 
advance  of  Gen.  Jackson.  This  means,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  force  of  the  enemy.  On 
Saturday,  the  7th,  Col.  Carroll  received  orders 
to  move  forward  to  Waynesborough,  distant 
some  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  miies,  by  the 
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way  of  Port  Bepablio,  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
strojing  the  railroad  depot,  track,  and  bridge, 
at  that  place,  and  to  seize  Gen.  Jackson's  train 
and  throw  his  force  upon  Gen.  Jackson's  flank. 
Col.  Oarroll  marched  in  obedience  to  these 
orders,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  His  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  had  in  the  mean  time 
come  up,  and  he  started  for  Conrad's  Store 
with  less  than  a  thousand  of  the  former,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cayalry,  and  with  a  sin- 
gle battery  of  six  guns. 

Hailing,  ki  the  night,  six  miles  before  reach- 
ing Port  Kepublic,  Ool.  Carroll  sent  forward  a 
pi^y  of  scouts,  who  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Gen.  Jackson's  train  was  parked  near 
Port  Bepublio,  with  a  drove  of  beef  cattle 
herded  near  by,  and  the  whole  guarded  by 
about  two  or  three  hundred  cavalry.  On  learn- 
ing this  he  pushed  forward,  with  the  design 
of  capturing  the  train  and  cattle,  as  his  orders 
directed.  He  halted  some  two  miles  from  the 
town,  made  a  reconnoissance,  and  received 
fiorther  information  confirming  the  report  of 
hJs  scouts,  and  then  dashed  Into  the  town  with 
his  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  driving 
the  enemy's  cavalry  out  and  taking  possession 
of  the  bridge.  He  halted  there  for  his  infantry 
to  come  up,  and  disposed  his  pieces  and  little 
force  to  prevent  a  repulse  from  the  train  guard, 
when,  before  he  haa  occupied  the  village  any 
length  of  time,  he  was  attacked  by  a  force  of 
the  enemy  superior  to  his  own.  and  forced  to 
retire  and  abandon  his  farther  march  to 
Waynesborongh.  Thus  the  enemy  recovered 
possession  of  &e  bridge  and  held  it. 

Ool.  Oarroll  brought  his  forces  to  a  stand  at 
the  first  defensible  position,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town.  At  this  Itime  the  conflict 
was  going  on  between  Gens.  Fremont  and 
Jackson  at  Cross  Keys,  several  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  over  this  bridge  that  Gen.  Jackson 
must  retreat  or  be  placed  between  the  forces 
of  Gens.  Fremont  and  Shields.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  Gen.  Tyler  arrived  to  the  aid 
of  OoL  CarroL.  As  oonmianding  one  of  the 
brigades  of  Gen.  Shields's  division,  he  had  also 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Waynesborough. 
He  left  Columbia  Bridge  on  the  7th,  and 
reached  Naked  Creek  on  the  same  day,  and 
went  into  camp  under  orders  to  march  at  four 
▲.X.  When  witnin  six  miles  of  Port  Republic  he 
learned  of  the  engagement  of  Col.  (actmg  briff.- 
gen.)  Oarroll,  and  pressed  forward  immeai- 
ately  with  infantry  and  artillery  to  his  sup- 
port, and  reached  him  at  two  p.  x. 

Gen.  Tyler  in  his  report  thus  explains  his 
proceedings:  "  From  Ool.  Daum  I  learned  the 
enemy  had  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  planted 
80  as  to  completely  command  all  the  ap* 
preaches  to  the  town,  and  from  the  engage- 
ment with  Gen.  Oarroll  that  morning,  had  ob- 
tained the  ranffe  of  the  different  pomts.  Im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  my  command,  Ool. 
Daum  urged  an  attack  with  the  combined  force 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  to  which  I  bo  far  con- 
sented as  to  order  the  infantry  into  position 


under  cover  of  a  thick  wood  which  sUrted  the 
road,  and  commenced  observins  the  enemy's 
position  myself,  which  appeared  to  me  one  to 
defy  an  army  of  60.000  men.  I  at  once  sent 
for  Ool.  Carroll,  Lieut.-Ool.  Schriber,  Gapts. 
Clark  and  Bobinson,  who  had  been  over  the 
ground;  they  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
an  attack  would  result  in  the  destruction  of 
our  little  force." 

The  infkntry  was  ordered  back  to  bivouac  for 
the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  Gen.  Tyler 
was  informed  that  the  enemy  were  advancing 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  outflanking 
him  on  his  left.  Forces  were  ordered  up  to 
counteract  this  movement,  which  was  sneess- 
folly  done.  The  enemy  retired  into  the  wooda, 
and  a  part  crossed  over  and  Joined  the  forces 
attacking  the  right  wing.  The  engagement 
now  became  very  heavy  on  the  right,  addi- 
tional troops  having  been  broueht  up  on  both 
sides.  Unaer  cover  of  this  conflict,  the  enemy 
threw  another  force  into  the  woods,  pressed 
down  upon  the  battery  on  the  left,  and  with  a 
sudden  dash  captured  it.  The  contest  con- 
tinued until  Gen.  Tyler,  perceiving  additional 
reinforcements  for  the  enemy  approaching, 
about  ten  o'clock  ordered  his  troops  to  ful 
back,  with  a  view  of  retreating  until  he  should 
meet  reinforcements.  The  retreat,  he  says, 
i^save  the  stampede  of  those  who  ran  before 
the  fight,  was  as  orderly  as  the  advance."  The 
number  of  his  force  is  stated  at  three  thousand, 
and  that  of  the  en^my  much  larger.  This  was 
evidently  the  rear  guard  of  Gen.  Jackson's 
army,  which  had  been  engaged,  and  some  re* 
enforcements  were  sent  bade  to  it.  Gen  Jack* 
son  retired  from  before  Gen.  Fremont  on  Bmi- 
dav  night,  and  on  Monday  morning  crossed  the 
bridge  at  Port  Bepublic,  and  while  the  main 
body  continued  to  retreat,  Gen*  Tyler  was 
thus  held  in  check. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Fremont,  as  has  been  stated, 
commenced  his  march  for  Port  Bepublio  that 
morning,  with  his  army  in  battle  array.  D^if' 
ing  the  afternoon  his  whole  armv  reached  the 
river  opposite  the  town,  and  he  learned  that  a 
portion  of  Gen.  Shields's  division  had  engaged 
the  enemy  on  both  Sunday  and  Monday  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  During  the  march  of 
Gen.  Fremont's  forces  from  the  battle  field  of 
the  preceding  day  to  the  river,  they  could  hear 
brisk  cannonading,  and  see  the  heavy  volumes 
of  smoke  arising  from  the  valley  where  the 
contest  was  going  on.  When  they  arrived  the 
Confederate  force  waa  gone.  Thus  closed  the 
pursuit  of  Gen.  Jackson  with  a  portion  of  the 
forces  of  four  mi^or-generals  of  tne  U.  8.  army 
on  his  line  of  retreat,  beside  those  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Shields.  The  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  occa- 
sioned by  this  expedition  was  not  very  great 
either  in  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  ^o  ac- 
curate details  are  at  present  accessible;  but 
the  destruction  of  Federal  stores  was  vast 

On  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Fremont  s 
forces  at  the  river,  an  alarm  was  riused  to 
camp.  Horses  were  harnessed^  and  men  placed 
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In  a  condition  for  an  immediate  moyement,  but 
aiOQurs  finallj  became  qoiet,  and  part  of  a 
lught's  rest  was  obtained.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  lOtfa,  orders  to  march  were  issued,  and 
the  army  was  soon  in  motion  back  to  Harrison- 
barg,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  which  it 
reached  in  a  pitiless  storm  doriog  the  after- 
noon. On  Wednesday  it  moved  eighteen  miles 
to  New  Market,  and  on  Thursday  reached  Mt 
Jackson,  seven  miles,  and  encamped  for  rest. 
Some  forces  of  Glen.  Jackson^s  army  returned 
to  Harrisonburg  almost  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
troops  had  left  it  The  division  of  Gen.  Shields 
also  fell  back  to  New  Market. 

The  force  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  generally  es- 
timated by  his  opponents  at  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men.  The  following  regiments  were  in- 
cluded in  it:  the  1st,  2d,  10th,  18th,  21st, 
25th,  81st,  8dd,  37th,  42d,  52d,  67th,  and  58th 
Virginia ;  the  6th,  8lJi,  and  9th  Louisiana;  Ist 
Maryland;  21st  North  Oarolina;  16thMissi8- 
nppi,  and  15th  Alabama  regiments  of  infan- 
tiy,  and  the  2d  regiment  of  Confederate  in- 
fuitry,  and  Miyor  Wheat^s  battalion  of  Louisi- 
ana Tigers.  The  cavalry  included  the  2d,  6th, 
7th  Virginia,  Ist  Maryland,  about  twenty 
eight  companies.  The  artillery  exceeded  thirty 
pieces  in  number. 

The  force  of  Gen.  Fremont,  on  leaving  Frank- 
lin, was  stated  to  be  about  twenty  thousand  men. 
Thronghout  the  entire  period  of  this  expedition 
the  storms  of  rain  were  incessant,  and  the 
roads  in  an  unusually  bad  condition. 

A  review  of  the  f^ts  thus  stated  shows  that 
there  was  no  concert  of  action  between  the 
forces  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  The 
oontroUing  head,  the  War  Department,  from 
which  the  orders  to  pursue  issued,  was  too  far 
distant  firom'  the  scene  of  operations. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Gen.  Jackson  at- 
tacked the  Ist  Maryland  under  Col.  Kenly  at 
Front  Boyal,  the  2ad  of  May,  the  Confederate 
General,  Heath,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Mountain  Department,  advanced  rapidly  and 
boldly  with  nearly  three  thousand  men  and  at- 
tacked CoL  Crook,  acting  brig. -gen.,  at  Green- 
brier Bridge,  tiiirty-five  miles  from  McDowell, 
and  nine  miles  firom  Camp  Alleghany.  The 
command  of  CoL  Crook  consisted  of  the  86th 
and  44th  Ohio  and  some  batteries.  The  ad- 
vance of  Gen.  Heath  was  met  with  so  much 
vigor  and  promptness,  that  his  forces  were 
soon  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  his  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed 
and  wounded,  and  three  hundred  stond  of 
anna,  and  a  number  taken  prisoners.  On  his 
r^reat^  the  Greenbrier  Bridge  was  burned  to 
check  or  prevent  pnrsuit  Txns  affair  occurred 
on  the  dAy  previous  to  the  reception  of  the  or- 
der by  Gen.  Fremont  to  march  to  the  aid  of 
Gen.  Banks.  The  ill  success  of  this  enterprise 
was  sach  that  it  failed  to  cause  any  diversion 
from  Gen.  Fremont's  conomiand. 

This  exploit  of  Gen.  Jackson,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  suoceseftil  of  the 
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war,  if  its  objects  are  considered,  introduced 
into  the  whole  campaign  in  Virginia  a  disturb- 
ing element  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  di- 
verted large  messes  of  men  from  movements 
designed  to  accelerate  events  on  the  peninsula, 
delayed  the  advance  of  Gen.  McClellan,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  reinforcements  he  expect- 
ed. The  time  required  for  the  transfer  of 
troops  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  where  the 
Confederate  campaign  had  been  a  failure,  to 
Richmond,  the  most  important  position  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  thus  gained,  and  when  G^. 
McClellan  was  next  prepared  to  move,  he 
found  the  enemy  in  accumulating  force  in  front 
of  him. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Gen.  McClellan  issued 
a  general  order  which  was  read  throughout  the 
camps,  directing  the  troops  as  they  advanced 
beyond  the  Chickahominy,  to  be  prepared  for 
battle  at  amoment's  notice,  and  to  be  entirely  xm- 
encnmbered,  with  the  exception  of  ambul^oes 
— to  carry  three  days'  rations  in  their  haver- 
sacks, leaving  their  knapsacks  with  their  wag- 
ons, which  were  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  carefully  parked.  Besides  practical  di- 
rections as  to  conduct,  this  order  says  to  offi- 
cers and  soldiers :  **  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  never  yet  been 
checked,  and  let  them  preserve  in  battle  perfect 
coolness  and  confidence,  the  sure  forerunners 
of  success.  They  must  keep  well  together^ 
throw  away  no  shote,  but  ami  carefully  and 
low,  and  above  all  things  rely  upon  the  bayo- 
net." 

The  divisions  from  the  corps  of  Gens.  Heint- 
zelman  and  Keyes  were  among  the  first  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy.  They  took  a  position  on 
the  right  bank  somewhat  advanced  therefrom. 
The  right  wing  rested  near  New  Bridge,  the 
centre  at  Seven  Pines,  and  the  left  fiank  on 
the  White  Oak  Swamp.  Gen.  Sumner's  corps 
remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  On  the 
80th,  the  Confederate  Gen.  Johnston  made  ar- 
rangements for  an  attack  upon  the  Federal 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ofi^  if  possible, 
the  corps  of  Gen.  Heintzelman  and  Eeyes  be- 
fore they  could  be  joined  by  Gen.  Sumner. 
He  selected  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Longstreet, 
Huger,  G.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  Whiting. 
His  plan  was  that  Gens.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
should  advance  by  the  road  to  Williamsburg 
and  make  the  attack  in  front,  and  that  Gen. 
Huger  should  move  on  the  road  to  Charles 
City  and  attack  in  flank  the  troops  assailed  by 
Gens.  Hill  and  Longstreet.  Gen.  Smith  was 
ordered  to  the  Junction  of  the  New  Bridge 
road  and  the  Nine  Mile  road,  and  to  be  in 
readiness  to  fall  on  the  right  fiank  of  Gen. 
Keyes  and  to  cover  the  left  of  Gen.  Longstreet. 
The  forces  of  Gens.  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  Smith 
were  in  position  early  on  the  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, May  31,  and  waited  until  afternoon  for 
Gen.  Huger  to  get  into  position.  Prince  de 
Joinville,  who  was  a  competent  spectator,  thua 
describes  the  scenes  which  followed  this  attack : 

*'  At  the  moment  it  was  thus  attacked  the 
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Federal  ahnj  ooeapied  a  pontion  having  the 
form  of  a  Y.  The  oase  of  the  Y  is  at  Bottom 
Bidge,  where  the  ruhroad  crosses  the  Ohioka- 
hominy.  The  left  arm  stretches  toward  Rich- 
mond, with  this  railroad  and  the  road  from  that 
city  to  Williamsburg.  There  stood  the  left 
winff,  composed  of  four  diyisions  echeloned, 
one  hehind  the  other,  between  Fair  Oaks  ana 
Savage  stations,  and  encamped  in  the  woods  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  The  other  arm  of  the 
Y,  the  right,  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  river ; 
that  is  the  right  wing.  There  are  these  ^ve 
divisions  and  the  reserve.  Should  one  desire 
to  communicate  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  of  those  two  wings,  going  by  Bottom^s 
Bridge,  the  way  is  very  long,  not  less  than  12 
or  16  miles.  In  an  air  line  the  distance,  on  the 
contrary,  is  very  trifling,  but  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Y  flows  the  Ohickahominy.  It 
was  to  connect  both  arms,  in  the  space  between 
them,  that  the  construction  of  8  or  4  bridges 
had  been  undertaken,  only  one  of  which  was 
fierviceable  on  the  Slst  of  May.  It  had  been 
built  by  Gen.  Sunmer,  nearly  halfvray  between 
Bottom^s  Bridge  and  the  most  advanced  point 
of  the  Federal  lines.  It  saved  the  army  that 
day  from  a  disaster.*'  The  other  bridges  were 
not  ready.  They  were  structures  of  lorn,  and 
time  was  required  to  build  them.  The  ap- 
proaches were  always  bad,  and  the  tedious 
labor  of  corduroying  long  distances  was  ne- 
cessary. 

^^  It  was  against  the  left  wing  of  the  army  that 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  was  directed.  That 
wing  had  its  outposts  at  Fair  Oaks  station,  on 
the  York  river  railroad,  and  at  a  place  called 
Seven  Pines,  on  the  Williamsburg  road.  There 
the  Federals  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt  in  a 
clearing,  where  a  few  houses  were  to  be  seen, 
and  constructed  abatis,  to  increase  the  fleld  for 
sharpshooting  of  the  troops  posted  there.  The 
rest  of  the  country  was  completely  covered 
with  woods.  The  previous  day  there  had  been 
a  fi'ightftil  storm,  with  torrents  of  rain,  and  the 
roads  were  frightful 

**  All  at  once,  about  one  oMock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  weather  being  dark  and  gloomy,  a 
very  spirited  fhsilade  is  heard.  The  pickets 
and  sentries  are  violently  driven  in ;  the  woods 
which  surround  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  are 
filled  with  clouds  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters. 
The  troops  rush  to  arms  and  fight  in  despera- 
tion ;  but  their  adversaries'  forces  constantly 
Increase,  and  their  losses  do  not  stop  them. 
The  redoubt  of  the  Seven  Pines  is  surrounded, 
and  its  defenders  die  bravely.  Ool.  Bailey, 
cC  the  artillery,  among  others,  there  upon  his 
pieces  finds  a  glorious  death.  In  vain  Gens. 
Keyes  and  Naglee  exhaust  themselves  in  a 
thousand  efforts  to  keep  their  soldiers  together  : 
they  are  not  listened  to.  In  this  moment  of 
confusion  they  perceive  a  little  French  bat- 
talion, known  as  the  Garde  Lafayette,  which 
has  remained  in  good  order.  They  rush  to  it, 
place  themselves  at  its  head,  charge  the  enemy 
and  retake  a  battery.    The  battalion  loeea  a 


fourth  of  its  men  in  this  charge ;  but,  like  true 
Frenchmen,  always  and  everywhere  the  same, 
they  cry,  "  They  can  call  us  the  Garde  Lafour- 
chette  now  f  "  alluding  to  an  offensive  nickname 
that  had  been  given  them. 

'^  Meanwhile  Heintzelman  rushes  to  the  res- 
cue with  his  two  divisions.  As  at  Williams- 
burg, Kearney  arrives  in  good  time  to  reestab- 
lish the  fight  Berry's  brigade,  of  this  division, 
composed  of  Michigan  regiments  and  an  Irish 
battalion,  advances  firm  as  a  wall  into  the 
midst  of  the  disordered  mass  which  wanders 
over  the  battle  field,  and  does  more  by  its  ex- 
ample than  the  most  powerful  reinforcements. 
About  a  mile  of  ground  has  been  lost,  fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  camp  of  the  division  of 
the  advanced  guard,  that  of  Gen.  Casey ;  but 
now  we  hold  our  own.  A  sort  of  line  of  battle 
is  formed  across  the  woods,  nerpendicularly  to 
the  road  and  the  railroad,  and  there  the  repeat- 
ed assaults  of  the  enemy's  masses  are  resisted. 
The  left  cannot  be  turned,  where  is  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  an  impassable  morass ;  but  the 
right  may  be  surrounded.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, in  met,  a  strong  column  of  Confederates 
has  been  directed  against  that  side.  If  it  buo- 
oeeds  in  interponng  between  Bottom's  Bridge 
and  the  Federal  troops,  which  hold  beyond 
Savage's  Station,  the  entire  left  winK  is  lost. 
It  wm  have  no  retreat,  and  is  doomea  to  yield 
to  numbers;  but  precisely  at  this  moment— 
that  is  to  say,  at  6  o'dock  in  the  evening—new 
actors  appear  on  the  scene.  Gen.  Sumner,  who 
has  succeeded  in  passing  the  Ohickahominy, 
with  Sedgwick's  division,  over  the  bridge  con- 
stracted  by  his  troops,  and  who,  like  a  brave 
soldier,  has  marched  straight  through  the 
woods  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  arrived  sud- 
denly on  the  left  flank  of  the  column  with 
which  the  enemy  is  endeavoring  to  cut  off 
Heintzelman  and  Eeyes. 

"  He  plants  in  the  clearing  a  battery  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  with  him.  They 
are  not  those  rifled  cannon,  the  objects  of  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  late,  good  for  cool 
firing  and  long  range  in  an  open  country :  these 
are  the  true  guns  for  a  fight — ^twelve-ponnd 
howitzers,*  the  old  pattern,  throwing  either  a 
round  projectile,  which  ricochets  and  rolls,  or 
a  heavy  nackage  of  grape.  The  simple  and 
rapid  discharging  of  these  pieces  makes  terri- 
ble havoc  in  the  opposing  ranks.  In  vain  John- 
ston sends  against  this  battery  his  best  troops, 
those  of  South  Carolina— the  Hampton  Legion 
among  others.  In  vain  he  rushes  on  it  him- 
self; nothing  can  shake  the  Federals,  who,  at 
nightfall,  valiantly  led  by  Gen.  Sumner  in  per- 
son, throw  themselves  upon  the  enemy  at  tie 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  drive  him  furiously, 
with  frightful  slaughter  and  fear,  back  as  fiir 
as  Fair  Oaks  Station.  ^   . 

"Night  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  On  both 
Bides  nothing  was  known  of  the  result  of  uie 
battle  but  what  each  one  had  seen  with  his 

•  They  were  **2r«polMn"  gun.— [£ik 
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own  eyea.  Friends  and  enemies,  lost  in  woods 
they  were  nnacqnainted  with,  lay  down  amid 
heaps  of  dead  and  womided^  wherever  deu-k- 
ness  overtook  them.  The  fatigue  of  this  obsti- 
nate straggle  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  had  imposed  on  the  combatants  one  of 
those  tacit  traces  so  frequent  in  war. 

"  Evidently  Johnston  had  flattered  himself^ 
in  throwing  all  his  forces  on  the  four  divisions 
of  the  left  wing,  that  he  coold  annihilate  them 
before  any  aid  oonld  come  to  them  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy.  For  the  moment  he  had  re- 
coiled before  the  energetic  resistance  of  those 
four  divisions,  and  also  before  the  farioas  and 
unforeseen  attack  of  8anmer's  troops.  No 
doubt  he  had  counted  on  thet  terrible  storm  of 
&e  previous  day  to  have  swelled  the  Ohicka- 
hominy  so  as  to  render  the  establishment  of  a 
bridge  impossible,  or  to  sweep  away  in  its  over- 
flowing waters  those  already  established ;  but 
the  capricious  river  baflled  his  plans,  as  it  did 
some  hoars  later  those  of  his  adversaries.  The 
eflTect  of  the  deluge  was  not  immediate ;  the 
rise  in  the  water  delayed  its  appearance  24 
hours.  Was  this  unhoped-for  delay  turned  to 
account  with  all  desirable  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Federals  ?  That  is  a  question  which  will 
renuun  always  in  dispute,  as  are  so  many  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which  form  one  of  the  ne- 
cessary chapters  of  the  hbtory  of  most  great 
battles. 

'^  It  was  only  at  one  o^dock  in  the  afternoon 
&at  the  action  had  commenced.  We  had 
waited  some  time  to  ascertain  if  the  attack  on 
that  side  was  not  a  feint,  intended  to  draw  the 
Federal  troops  to  that  point  while  the  bulk  of 
the  enemy's  forces  was  hastening  to  debouch 
on  the  left  bank.  We  had  been  promptly  re- 
lieved of  our  uncertainty  by  the  violence  of 
the  attack  and  by  the  reports  of  the  aeronauts, 
who  saw  tlie  entire  Confederate  army  marching 
to  the  point  of  attack. 

**  Then  Sumner  had  received  orders  to  cross 
the  water  with  his  two  divisions.  He  had  exQ- 
euted  the  movement  with  rapidity,  marching  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  without  any  otiier 
guide  tihan  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  and  he 
arriTed  at  the  right  moment  and  at  the  critical 
place.  But  some  persons  thought  then,  and 
still  think,  that  if,  at  the  moment  Sumner  re- 
ceived the  order  to  cross  the  river^  the  same 
order  had  been  given  to  all  the  divisions  of  the 
r^ht  wing,  it  would  have  been  practicable. 
We  fancy  wh&t  might  have  happened  ifj  in 
place  of  throwing  15,000  men  on  Johnston^s 
flank,  50,000  had  been  thrown.  Sumner*s 
bridge,  doubtiess,  would  not  have  answered  for 
the  crossing  of  so  many.  At  midnight  the  tail 
end  of  his  column  was  still  crossing,  struggling 
against  all  the  difficulties  which  bridges  formed 
of  trunks  of  trees  that  turn  under  the  feet, 
muddy  sloughs  and  a  dark  night — the  darkness 
rendered  ami  deeper  by  the  thickness  of  the 
woods— present  to  horses  and  artillery.  Sey« 
end  bridges  were,  however,  ready  to  be  thrown 


across  at  other  points.  It  was  necessary  to 
work  without  a  mementos  loss  to  construct 
them,  and  not  be  disturbed  by  tiie  obstEudes  the 
enemy  would  not  have  failed  to  present  to  the 
undertaking.  A  brigade  was  displayed  for  ftall 
effect  and  scarecrow  fashion,  opposite  the  points 
naturally  marked  out  for  crossing;  but  the 
stake  was  so  large,  the  result  so  important,  and 
the  occasion  itself  so  unforeseen  and  so*  favor^ 
able  for  playing  a  decisive  part,  that  nothing, 
in  our  opinion,  should  have  prevented  that 
operation  from  being  attempted. 

"Here,  a^ain,  was  evident  that  American 
slowness  which  belongs  much  more  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  army  than  that  of  its  chief.  It 
was  not  until  7  o^dock  in  the  evening  that  the 
idea  of  securing  all  the  bridges  without  delay, 
and  causing  the  whole  army  to  cross  at  day- 
break to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy, 
was  entertained. 

**  It  was  now  too  late.  Four  hours  had  been 
lost,  and  the  opportunity---that  moment  so 
fleeting,  in  war  as  in  other  circumstances — ^had 
gone.  The  rise,  on  which  Johnston  had  vainly 
counted,  and  which  had  not  hindered  Sunmer 
from  crossing,  came  on  during  the  night.  The 
river  rose  suddenly  fi^m  two  feet,  and  continu- 
ed to  swell  with  r^>idity,  carrying  away  the 
new  bridges,  tearing  up  and  sweeping  off  the 
trees  which  formed  the  planking  of  Sumner's 
bridges,  and  covering  the  entire  valley  with  its 
overflowing  waters.    Nothing  could  cross. 

"  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  the  combat 
was  resumed  with  great  fury  on  the  left  bank. 
The  enemy  came  on  in  a  body,  but  without 
order  or  method,  and  rushed  upon  the  Federals, 
who,  knowing  that  they  were  inferior  in  num- 
bers and  without  hope  of  being  supported,  did 
not  attempt  to  do  more  than  resist  and  hold 
their  ground.  They  fought  with  fierce  deter- 
mination on  both  sides,  without  any  noise, 
without  any  cries,  and  whenever  they  were  too 
hardly  pressed  they  made  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet.  The  artillery,  placed  on  the  emi- 
nences in  the  rear,  fired  shell  over  the  com- 
batants. Ah  I  I  could  have  wished  that  all 
those  who,  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  impelled 
by  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  egotistical  cal- 
culation, have  lavished  their  encouragement  on 
the  fatal  rebellion  of  slaveowners,  could  have 
been  present  at  this  fratricidal  struggle.  I 
could  nave  wished  them,  as  a  punishment,  a 
sight  of  this  terrible  battle  field,  where  the 
dead  and  dying  were  piled  up  by  thousands.  I 
wished  that  they  could  have  seen  those  tem- 
porary ambulances  formed  around  the  few  habi- 
tations found  here  and  there.  Oh  I  what  mis- 
ery— oht  what  suffering!  The  ambulances 
had  somethihg  about  them  particularly  horri- 
ble. The  houses  were  altogether  too  few  to 
contain  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  wound- 
ed, and  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  lay 
them  outside ;  but  although  they  did  not  make 
any  complaints,  and  bore  their  &te  with  the 
most  stoical  courage,  their  exposure  in  one  po- 
sition beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  the  middle 
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of  June  soon  became  intolerable.  They  were 
then  to  be  seen  patting  forth  all  their  remain- 
ing strength,  and  crawling  to  seek  a  little  shade. 
I  will  always  remember  a  bed  of  roses,  whose 
Bweet-flcented  flowers  I  was  admiring  while 
oonvernng  with  one  of  my  friends,  when  he 
drew  my  attention  to  one  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  who  had  just  died  beneath  its  bushes. 
We  looked  at  each  other  without  saying  a  word, 
the  heart  being  oppressed  with  the  most  pain- 
M  emotion.  Mournful  scenes,  from  which  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  like  the  eye  of  the  speeta- 
tor,  hastened  to  turn  away. 

"  Toward  midday  the  fire  gradually  dimin- 
ished, then  ceased.  The  enemy  retreated ;  but 
the  Federals  were  not  in  a  position  to  pursue 
them.  No  one  then  knew  what  a  loss  the 
Southerners  had  just  suffered  in  the  person  of 
their  commander.  Gen.  Johnston,  who  was  se- 
verely wounded.  It  was  to  his  absence  that 
was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  unskilful 
attacks  against  the  Federal  army  in  tlie  morn- 
ing. When  the  firing  ceased  at  midday,  the 
Confederates,  tired  of  the  prolonged  strife 
which  they  had  been  sustaining,  and  being  no 
longer  commanded,  were,  it  is  said  (for  in  the 
midst  of  these  immense  woods  one  sees  nothing, 
and  is  compelled  to  guess  everyl^ing),  in  a 
state  of  inextricable  confusion.  Who  can  say 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  at  this  mo- 
ment the  85,000  fresh  troops  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ohickahonuny  had  appeared  on  the 
flank  of  this  disordered  mass  after  having  suc- 
cessfully crossed  the  bridges? 

*'  Such  is  the  history  of  this  singular  battle, 
which,  although  complicated  by  incidents  su- 
perior to  human  will,  must  not  be  taken  other- 
wiae  than  as  a  type  of  American  battles.  The 
conflict  was  a  bloody  one,  for  the  North  had  lost 
5,000  men,  the  South  at  least  8,000;  but  the 
results  were  barren  on  one  side  aa  on  the  other. 
Although  the  losses  of  the  enemy  were  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  Federals,  the  result 
was  especially  distressing  to  the  latter.  They 
had  lost  a  rare  opportunity  of  striking  a  deci- 
sive blow.  These  occasions  did  not  return,  and 
therefore,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  the  result  was  against  them." 

The  crossing  of  Gen.  Sumner^s  corps  com- 
menced about  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 
At  that  time  the  head  of  the  advance.  Gen. 
Gk)rman*s  brigade,  turned  from  the  swamps  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  cross  by  the  bridge 
built  by  Gen.  Sumner,— a  battery  meved  nezt^ 
then  Gen.  Bums^s  brigade,  then  artillery,  and 
finally  Gen.  Dana^s  brigade,  all  of  Gen.  Sedg- 
wick^s  division.  In  consequence  of  the  mo- 
rasses, all  the  batteries  except  Kirby's  were  left 
behind;  but  all  the  troops  except  the  19Ui 
Massachusetts,  which  was  detached  to  assist 
the  artillery,  were  moved  swiftly  onward  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Gen.  Richardson^s  division 
was  detained  until  quite  late  in  the  evening  by 
the  obstructed  causeway.  At  seven  o^dock, 
it  was  in  the  position  to  which  it  had  been  as- 
signed. It  took  no  part  in  the  battle  on  Saturday. 


Now  was  the  time  to  capture  the  city.    The 
retreat  of  the  army  caused  great  constenoiataon 
at  Richmond.    The  Confederate  force  had  re- 
tired in  confusion,  and  if  they  had  been  sharply 
followed  up,  the  gates  of  the  city  would  have 
been  reached,  if  friend  and  foe  had  not  gone  in 
together.    It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  possi- 
bilities.   The  force  with  which  Gen.  McClellan 
commenced  his  march  had  been  diminished 
before  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  antl  by 
constant   skirmishing.     It   garrisoned  York- 
town   and  Williamsburg,  and   occupied  the 
White  House,  and  the  line  of  the  railroad.    It 
had  received  no  reinforcements  up  to  this  time 
except  the  division  of  Franklin.    It  was  also 
impossible  for  him  to  move  the  corps  of  GeDS. 
Porter  and  Franklin  over  the  Ohickahominy  at 
the  decisive  moment,  as  even  the  bridge  on 
which  Gren.  Sumner  had  crossed  had  been  so 
far  destroyed  by  the  river,  which  was  swollen 
by  the  rains  of  Friday  and  Saturday,  that  it 
was  impassable  for  a  single  horseman.    The 
three  corps  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  too  much 
cut  up  and  weari^,  by  their  conflict  with  supe- 
rior numbers,  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  retreat- 
ing Confederates,  particularly  as  they  might 
probably  have  been  met  at  the  outworks  of  the 
city  by  fresh  troops,  in  numbers  fully  equal  to 
themselves,  and  a  strong  artillery  in  position. 
He  was  in  no  condition  to  risk  anything.    He 
had  fought  the  enemy  in  equal  or  superior  num- 
bers, and  they  had  retired  in  confusion.    The 
corps  of  Gen.  McDowell,  if  on  hand  now,  might 
have  taken  Richmond,  but  without  it  the  com- 
manding general  was  not  strong  enough  to  risk 
its  immediate  attack.    There  were  other  con- 
siderations to  govern  his  conduct.    He  was 
leading  an  invading  army  without  reserves  to 
fall  back  upon.    A  repulse  would  have  ended 
in  serious,  if  not  complete  disaster.    Such  a 
result  to  the  peninsular  campaign  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  cause  to  which  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  devoted.    It  would  have  con- 
vinced foreign  powers  that  there  was  such  a 
degree  of  military  strength  in  the  Confederacy 
as  to  render  the  immediate  recognition  of  its 
independence  both  safe  and  politic.    But  there 
was  probably  one  consideration  which  out- 
weighed all  others,  and  exerted  a  decisive  in- 
fluence upon  the  movements.    This  was  the 
certain  and  safe  reception  of  anflScient  sup- 
plies.    The  single  line  of  railroad  was  not 
capable  of  transporting  them.      The  horses 
were  kept  on  half  forage,  and  if  the  distance 
had  been  increased,  the  army  itself  would  have 
suffered.    What  hope  was  there  of  holding 
Richmond,  even  if  it  had  been  taken,  with  a 
line  of  transportation  not  capable  of  bringing 
forward  sufBcient  to  sustain  the  army,  and  one 
which,  from  the  inadequate  force  to  guard  it, 
was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  br&en  up? 
Finally,  for  many  days  after  the  battle,  Ae 
fields  and  roads  were  in  such  condition  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  move  any  amount  of  ar- 
tillery over  them.    To  have  advanced  without 
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H  would  hATe  placed  infantrj  in  front  of  works 
armed  with  hexvy  guns. 

The  danger  of  his  position  was  soon  demon- 
strated to  the  commanding  generaL  It  was 
determined  in  Richmond  at  this  time,  to  pene- 
tete  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army,  and  make 
a  full  and  thorough  reoonnoissance  of  its  posi- 
tion and  strength.  For  this  purpose,  early  on 
the  8th  of  Jane,  Gen.  J.  £.  B.  Stuart,  with  the 
1st,  Col.  Htz  Hugh  Lee ;  9th,  Ool.  F.  H.  Fitz 
Hogh  Lee;  and  4th  Yii^finia  cayalry,  lieut 
Gardner;  the  Jeff.  Davis  troop,  with  two 
pieces  of  flying  artillery,  a  12-pound  howitzer, 
and  a  6-pound  rifled  English  piece,  numbering 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  left  Richmond  and 
proceeded  down  the  Charlottesville  turnpike. 
That  night  they  encamped  at  Ashland,  not 
deeming  it  safe  to  proceed  ^er  dusk,  and  com- 
municated by  signal  rockets  with  Richmond. 
As  soon  as  day  dawned,  they  proceeded  care- 
fully and  cautiously,  and  penetrated  the  Fed- 
eral lines.  Near  Hanover  Court  House,  two 
or  three  small  bodies  of  Federal  cavalry  were 
met,  and  skirmisbing  ensued,  but  the  latter,  be- 
ing unable  to  withstand  the  heavy  Confederate 
force,  were  ouickly  routed.  The  camps  of 
these  Federal  outposts  were  visited  and  de- 
stroyed ;  wagons  on  the  road  were  overtaken 
and  burnt,  and  the  entire  route  from  Ashland 
by  Hanover  Court  House  to  Tunstall^s  Station, 
on  the  York  River  railroad,  was  to  this  force 
a  continuous  scene  of  triumph  and  destruction. 
Commissary  and  quartermasters'  stores  were 
seised  and  burned;  prisoners  and  horses  were 
taken  and  sent  to  the  rear.  The  amount 
of  property  destroyed,  however,  was  very 

Upon  approaching  the  railroad,  cars  were 
heara  advancing,  and  the  whistle  sounded. 
By  orders,  every  man  was  instantly  dismount- 
ed and  ranged  beside  the  track.  Thinking  the 
force  to  be  a  friendly  one,  the  train  was  stop- 
ped, when  one  company  of  the  troop  opening 
fire,  disclosed  its  character.  The  train  was 
immediately  started  under  full  steam  for  the 
Ghickahominy,  and  despite  logs  placed  on  tbe 
track,  made  its  escape.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  uncovered  platform  cars,  on  which  were 
some  soldiers  who  were  fired  upon  and  killed 
or  wounded.  A  detachment  was  immediately 
sent  toward  the  White  House  on  the  Pamun- 
ki^  river,  where  a  number  of  wagons  loaded 
with  stores,  and  four  transport  vessels  were 
found.  Two  of  the  vessels  with  their  stores 
were  destr<^ed,  and  a  few  wagons  at  Garlick^s 
landing.  Sew  Kent  Court  House  was  made  the 
rendezvous  whither  the  main  body  had.  gone, 
and  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  this  de- 
tachment. Here  a  halt  was  made  until  mid- 
night. Some  prisoners  were  taken,  and  sutlers' 
stores  consumed  or  destroyed.  At  midnight 
they  quietly  moved  by  a  lonely  road  toward  the 
Ohiokahominy,  and  passing  near  a  considerable 
body  of  the  Federal  forces,  they  reached  its 
Iwnks  a  little  before  dawn  on  Sunday,  the  11th, 
nd  were  ready  to  croas.    They  had  arrivea 


far  below  the  bridges,  and  where  deep  water 
flows,  and  knew  not  how  to  cross.  Their  per^ 
plezity  is  thus  described  by  a  Confederate 
writer:  '^Here  was  an  awftd  situation  for  a 
gallant  band !  Directed  to  Blind  Ford,  it  was 
fifteen  fe^t  deep  I  The  enemy  had  blocked  up 
all  the  main  roads,  and  had  thousands  scouring 
the  country,  eager  to  entrap  or  slaughter  it.  And 
without  means  to  cross  1  Quietly  taking  pre- 
cautions against  all  surprise,  strict  silence  be- 
ing eigoined  upon  the  prisoners,  first  one 
horseman  plunged  into  the  fiood,  and  then 
another  at  different  points — ^all  too  deep;  no 
ford  discoverable,  no  bridge !  The  horses,  it 
was  thought,  would  follow  each  other,  and 
swim  the  stream — it  was  tried,  and  the  horses 
carried  away  by  the  current  I  Breaking  into 
small  parties,  the  cavalrymen  swam  and  re- 
swam  the  river  with  their  horses,  and  when 
some  fifty  or  more  had  been  landed,  a  strange 
but  friendly  voice  whispered  in  the  dark, 
*  The  old  bridge  is  a  few  yards  higher  up— it 
can  be  mended  I '  'Twas  found,  and  mended 
it  could  be  I  Quietly  working,  tree  after  tree 
was  felled,  earth  and  twigs  and  branches  were 
carried  and  piled  up  on  the  main  props ;  old 
logs  were  rolled  and  patched  across  the  stream ; 
yet  after  long  and  weary  labor  the  bridge  was 
built,  and  the  long  and  silent  procession  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  prisoners  and  spoils,  safely 
and  quietly  passed  this  frail  impromptu  bridge, 
scarcely  any  sounds  being  heaxd  but  the  rush 
of  waters  beneath.  Once  across  and  in  the 
swamps,  all  was  industry  and  expedition.  Ar- 
tillery axles  sank  low  in  the  mir^ten  Yankee 
horses  were  hitched  to  each  piece,  and  as  the 
first  rays  of  morning  crimsoned  the  tree  tops, 
the  long  line  rapidly  sought  the  shade  of  woods 
away  from  the  Federal  lines.  Yet  the  troops 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  advance  was 
halted.  'Who  comes  there?'  cried  the  Fed- 
eral horsemen  in  the  swamp.  'Who  goes 
there?'  calls  another^  and  quicker  tiian 
thought  the  advance  guard  dashes  away  into 
the  open  ground ;  the  Federals  fire  half  a  dozen 
shots,  and  rush  in  pursuit.  Into  the  thicket 
some  half  dozen  Federal  horsemen  dart  and 
are  surrounded  and  made  prisoners." 

The  crossing  was  made  thirteen  miles  from 
G^n.  McOlellan^s  headquarters,  and  five  miles 
from  his  pickets.  They  were  now  soon  withhi 
the  lines  of  the  Confederate  army.  The  delay 
caused  by  the  vigorous  skirtbishing  with  the 
enemy  encountered,  caused  them  afterward  to 
make  so  much  haste  to  escape,  that  the  amount 
of  property  destroyed  was  small,  and  estima- 
ted at  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Three  hundred 
mules  and  some  prisoners  were  taken  away. 
This  small  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
passed  entirely  round  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
Federal  army.  The  hope  for  the  cooperation 
of  Gren.  McDowell  amid  these  perilous  scenes 
was  again,  for  the  third  time,  now  rekindled 
in  the  mind  of  Gen.  McClellan,  and  not  entire- 
ly in'  vain.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Gen.  Mo- 
Do  well  wrote  as  follows: 
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Jfq/.'ffen.  0,  B,  MeCUUan,  Oomfnanding  Department 
qf  Virginia^  h^cre  Richmond  : 
For  the  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  Join  jon,  and 
hope  this  time  to  get  through.  In  view  of  the  lemarka 
made  with  reference  to  mr  leaving  you  and  not  join- 
ing you  before,  b^  your  friendB,  ana  of  something  I 
hare  heard  as  coming  from  you  on  that  subject,  I  wish 
to  say  I  go  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  hope  to 
arrive  with  my  main  body  in  time  to  be  of  senrice. 
licGall  goes  in  advance  by  water.  I  will  be  with  you 
in  ten  days  with  the  remamder  by  Fredericksburg. 

iRviN  McDowell. 

Major-General  Commanding. 
On  the  12th,  he  again  wrote,  as  follows: 

HaADQITAltTUtS  DlPXBTMXHT  OT  TDK  SaPPABAKVOOK,  ) 

Manassas,  Jwm  13, 1868.     ) 
Mqf»-ff€n,  Q,  R  McCUUan,  Commanding  Departmmt 
of  Virginia,  h^ore  Richmond  : 

The  delay  of  Mo^.-Gen.  Banks  to  relieye  the  division 
of  mv  command  in  the  valley  beyond  the  time  I  had 
calculated  on,  will  prevent  my  joining  vou  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  I  am  to  take  below  at  as  early  a 
day  as  I  named.  My  third  division  (McGairs)  is  now 
T^n  the  wajr.  Please  do  me  the  favor  to  so  place  it  that 
it  may  be  in  a  position  to  join  the  others  as  they  come 
down  from  Fredericksburg.    IBYIN  McDOW£LL, 

Major-General  Commanding. 
Oontrary  to  the  expectation  of  both,  the  divi- 
sion of  Gen.  McOall  was  the  only  one  of  Gen. 
HcDowell^s  corps  which  subsequently  reached 
the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  next  day  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
above  described,  Gen.  McOlellan  recovered 
without  resistance  the  stations  of  Fair  Oaks 
and  Seven  Pines^  and  the  two  armies  were 
once  more  in  the  same  position  as  before. 

On  the  2d  of  June  rresident  Davis  issued 

the  following  address  to  the  Confederate  army: 

\  ^  EzxouTxvs  OrncK,  •/»i»«  a,  1868. 

7h  the  Army  of  Richmond  : 

I  render  to  you  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  gallantrv  and  good  conduct  you  displayed  in  the 
battles  of  the  81st  of  May,  and  the  1st  instant,  and 
with  pride  and  pleasure  recognize  the  steadiness  and 
intrepidity  with  which  yon  attacked  the  enemy  in  po- 
sition, captured  his  advanced  intrenchments,  several 
batteries  of  artiUerv,  and  many  standards,  and  eveiy- 
where  drove  them  from  the  open  field. 

At  a  part  of  your  operations  it  was  my  fortune  to  be 
present.  On  no  other  occasion  have  I  witnessed  more 
of  calmness  and  good  order  than  you  exhibited  while 
advancing  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  prowess  with  which  you  closed  upon 
the  enemy  when  a  sheet  of  fire  was  Dlazing  in  yovir 
fiMes. 

In  the  renewed  struggle  in  which  you  are  on  the  eve 
of  engaging,  I  ask  and  can  desire  but  a  continuance  of 
the  same  conduct  which  now  attracts  the  admiration 
and  pride  of  the  loved  ones  you  have  left  at  home. 

You  are  flghtmg  lor  all  that  is  dearest  to  men ;  and, 
though  opposed  to  a  foe  who  disregards  many  of  the 
usages  of^eivilized  war,  your  humanity  to  the  wounded 
aniTthe  prisoners  was  the  fit  and  crowning  glory  to 
your  valor. 

Defenders  of  a  just  cause,  may  God  have  you  in  His 
holy  keeping !  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Gen.  McOlellan  now  set  to  work  to  complete 
in  a  substantial  manner  the  bridges  across  the 
!  Ohickahominj  and  put  the  two  wings  of  his 
army  in  communication  with  each  other  in 
spite  of  any  inundations.  Entrendiments  were 
then  thrown  up  along  the  whole  line.  The 
right  wing,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Gens. 
HoOall,  Morrell,  and  Sjkes,  was  posted  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Ohickahominj  from  Beayer 
Dam  Greek  to  a  point  below  New  Brid 
The  centre,  consisting  of  Gens.  Smithes,  I 
wick's,  and  Richardson's  divisions,  was  stret^ 
ed  in  a  line  from  Golding  on  the  ri^t  bank  of 
the  river  to  a  point  south  of  the  York  river 
riulroad.  The  left  wing,  consisting  of  Gens. 
Hooker's,  Kearney's,  and  Oouch's  divisions,  ex- 
tended from  the  left  of  Gen.  Richardson's  posi* 
sion  to  a  point  considerably  south  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg stage  road,  on  the  borders  of  White 
Oak  swamp.  The  Confederate  line  pressed  so 
close  to  the  Federal  line  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  that  neither  could  advance  a  regiment 
outside  their  respective  breastworks  without 
provoking  a  contest.  In  tJiis  position  the  two 
armies  remained  until  near  the  dose  of  the 
month. 

The  demonstration  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
army  had  convinced  the  commanding  general 
that  ai  change  of  position  might  become  neces- 
sary, and  some  vessels  loaded  with  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  otiier  supplies  were  wisely 
sent  to  James  river  near  City  Point,  but  no 
further  steps  for  this  purpose  were  taken. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  June,  the  first 
movement  on  the  part  of  Gen.  McClellan  was 
made.  This  oondsted  in  directing  Gen.  Hooker 
to  take  up  an  advanced  position  of  a  mile  on 
Fair  Oaks  farm,  near  the  Williamsburg  road 
leading  directly  to  Richmond.  It  was  calculat- 
ed that  this  movement  might  be  followed  by  a 
general  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Confed- 
erates, which  would  renew  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  and  by  the  advantage  of  the  bridges  the 
whole  army  could  be  concentrated.  If  Uxe  bat- 
tle was  not  renewed  then  it  would  be  one  step 
in  advance  toward  Richmond.  The  ground 
Gen.  Hooker  was  ordered  to  occupy  was  taken, 
lost  and  retaken  with  a  loss  of  from  four  to  five 
hundred  men.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
Brig.-Gtons.  Grover  and  Sickles.  During  the 
ensuing  night  information  was  received  that 
Gen.  Jackson,  returned  from  the  Bhenandoali 
VaUey,  was  in  force  near  Hanover  Court  House. 
This  indicated  that  the  Confederate  army  had 
now  been  concentrated,  and  the  object  of  Gren. 
Jackson  in  that  position  was  to  attack  the  Fed- 
eral communications,  and  cut  them  off  by  seiz- 
ing the  York  river  railway  in  their  rear.  Tho 
advance  upon  Richmond  could  not  therefore 
be  further  prosecuted  by  the  diminished  forces 
of  the  Federal  army.  Gen.  Hooker  was  conse- 
quently recalled  f^om  his  advanced  position  on 
the  next  day. 

It  appears  that  on  the  25th  a  council  of  all 
the  Confederate  generals  was  held  at  Richmond. 
Gens.  Lee,  Baldwin,  Jackson,  A.  P.  Hill,  D.  H. 
Hill,  Hnger,  Longstreet,  Branch,  Wise,  Ander- 
son, Whiting,  Ripley,  and  Magruder  were  pres- 
ent. It  was  determined  that  Gen.  Jackson 
should  move  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Fed- 
eral army,  and  if  Gen.  McDowell  remained  in- 
active in  his  position  near  Fredericksburg,  then 
a  general  and  simultaneous  attack  was  to  be 
made  upon  the  whole  line  of  Gen.  McClellan. 
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A  demonstration  along  the  Richmond  road 
made  at  that  time  bj  Gen.  McDowell  would 
have  rendered  the  flank  march  of  Gen.  Jack* 
Bon  entirelj  ^impracticable.  This  demonstra^ 
tion  was  fearod  hj  Gon.  Lee ;  but  he  was  un- 
aware that  it  had  then  been  determined  at 
Washington  to  concentrate  the  corps  of  Gen. 

j  JfcDowell  with  the  other  forces  before  Wash- 
ington and  form  the  army  of  Yirginia  under 

I  G^.  Pope.  The  order  for  that  purpose  was 
usued  on  the  27th,  at  Washington,  the  2nd 
day  afker  the  council  of  officers  at  Richmond ; 
and  thus  prevented  entirelj  the  movement 
feared  by  Gen«  Lee.    (See  page  126.) 

On  the  26th  Gen.  Jackson  reached  Ashland, 
tiiere  to  commence  his  flanking  operations. 
His  advanced  g^ard  drove  in  the  little  Federal 
£>roe  posted  there  and  pushed  on  without  loss 
of  time  to  Hanover  Court  House,  where  he 
threw  forward  Gen.  Branch's  brigade  between 
the  Ghickahominj  and  the  Pamunke j  rivers  to 
establish  a  junction  with  Gen.  Hill,  who  was  to 
cron  the  former  stream  at  Meadow  Bridge. 
ft  was  the  movement  of  Gen.  HilPs  troops, 
seen  pouring  out  of  Richmond  by  the  Federal 
army,  in  the  direction  where  Gen.  Jackson  was 
known  to  be,  which  convinced  them  of  the  se- 
rious work  at  hand  on  their  right.  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hifl  b^gan  his  ofSeuxsxve  operations  about  1  p.  m. 
by  an  attack  upon  Meohanicsville  and  met  with 
a  brave  resistance.  Gen.  McOaU's  Pennsylva- 
nia reserves  were  stationed  there  supported  by 
Gen.  Morrell  and  Gen.  8ykes,  and  strongly  in- 
trenched for  defence.  Storming  attacks  were 
made  again  and  again  with  fury,  and  were  as 
often  repelled  with  a  cool  determination.  Li 
vain  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  sent  his  aids  in  quest  of 
Gen.  Branch.    The  latter  did  not  arrive  until 

I         night)  when  the  conflict  had  ended. 

At  this  time  eight  divisions  of  the  Federal 
army  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy  occupying  entrenchments  fronting 
Richmond.  Before  these  troops  lay  the  mass 
of  the  Ck>nfederate  army  also  in  entrenched 
poationa.  Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
connected  by  numerous  bridges  was  Gen.  Fitz- 
John  Porter  with  two  divisions  and  Gen.  Sykes' 
regulars.  It  was  against  this  latter  force  that 
the  Confederate  attack  was  made.  Two  sepa- 
rate armies  of  great  force  were  thus  about  to 
attack  Gen.  McOlellan,  and  his  position  was 
extremely  criticaL  If  he  concentrated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  he  abandoned 
^e  attempt  to  capture  Richmond,  and  risked 
a  disastrous  retreat  upon  the  White  House  and 
Torktown  with  the  entire  Oonfederate  army  in 
pnrsnit,  and  where  he  could  hope  for  no  sup- 
port If  he  moved  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  he  risked  the  cutting  off  of  his  communi- 
eations  with  the  White  House  by  the  enemy, 
who  might  seize  the  railroad  over  which  his 
aupplies  came.  He  would  then  be  forced  to 
open  new  communications  with  James  river, 
and  move  at  once  in  that  direction.  There  he 
would  receive  the  aapport  of  the  navy,  and  if 
Te6aforeed  coxdd  operate  against  Riclonond  or 


Petersburg,  the  fall  of  the  1 
the  fall  of  the  former.  This  latter  movemenlE 
had  been  thought  of  some  time  prerious,  and 
transports,  with  a  prudent  foredght,  had  been 
sent  to  the  James  river*  It  was  now  deter- 
mined upon.  The  distance  from  Fair  Oaks  to 
the  James  river  was  about  seventeen  miles.  A 
single  road  only  existed  by  which  the  baggage 
and  stores  could  be  moved.  This  was  exposed 
in  front  to  the  enemy,  who,  bv  several  roads 
radiating  from  Richmond,  could  throw  a  con- 
siderable force  at  once  upon  different  points. 
The  activity  with  which  this  movement  was 
performed  was  such  that  it  was  nearly  com* 
pleted  before  it  was  anticipated  by  the  enemy. 

During  tho  night  in  which  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill 
was  held  in  check  at  Hechanicsville,  the  whole 
of  Gen.  Porter's  baggage  was  sent  over  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  and  united  with  the 
long  train  which  was  to  set  out  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th  for  James  river.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  given  to  reship  or  destroy  all  the 
stores  along  the  railroad  to  White  House  and 
to  evacuate  that  depot.  This  duty  was  assigned 
to  Gen.  Stoneman  with  a  flying  column.  He 
was  also  ordered  to  delay  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  and  to  fall  back  after  the  execution  of 
these  orders  on  Yorktown.  All  this  was  suo- 
cessftilly  done. 

For  the  next  day,  Friday,  the  27th,  the 
orders  to  Gen.  McCall  on  the  extreme  right 
were  to  fall  back  on  the  bridges  thrown  across 
the  Chickahominy  at  Gaines*s  Hill.  Joining 
the  other  troops  of  Gen.  Porter's  corps,  con- 
sisting of  the  aivision  of  Gen.  Morrell  and  the 
r^^rs  of  Gen.  Sykes,  their  duty  was  to  make 
a  stand  in  front  of  the  bridges  in  order  to  give 
tiie  army  time  to  execute  its  general  movement 
Gen.  Porter,  with  this  force,  was  not  to  cross 
the  bridges  until  evening,  and  then  to  destroy 
them.  The  manner  in  which  these  orders  were 
executed  will  now  appear. 

Scarcely  had  the  morning  of  the  27th  dawned, 
when  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hill,  that  had  been  held  in  check  the  previous 
evening,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery 
upon  the  front  of  Gen.  McCall,  who,  upon  see- 
ing the  brigade  of  Gen.  Branch,  ordered  on  the 
previous  day  to  support  Gen.  Hill,  advancing 
to  attack  his  right,  began  to  fall  back,  fighting, 
further  down  the  stream.  This  secured  the 
crossing  of  the  Chickahomixiv  at  MechanicsviUe 
to  the  Confederates,  and  the  first  reinforcements 
ordered  fh>m  their  main  body  during  the  night, 
consisting  of  the  veteran  corps  of  Gen.  Long- 
street,  and  the  division  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  now 
arrived.  An  order  to  advance  was  now  given 
all  along  the  Confederate  line,  except  the  right 
wing  under  Gen.  Magruder,  which  now  con- 
fronted Gen.  McClellan  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy.  The  divisions  of  Gens.  A 
P.  Hill,  Anderson,  and  Whiting  formed  the 
centre,  and  moved  toward  Coal  Harbor,  while 
Gens.  Jackson,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  Longstreet 
formed  the  left  nearer  the  Pamunkey  river. 
Appr^ensions  were  still  entertained  by  Gen. 
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Lm  of  the  sppToadi  oiQea.  McDowell,  and  it 
yg9A  not  xmm  be  reoeiyed  reliable  inteLligenoe 
of  tbe  latter^g  iiiactiTit7  tbat  be  resolved  upon 
a  general  attack.  As  soon,  tberefore,  as  be 
wss  informed  tbat  Gen.  Jackson  bad  reacbed 
Goal  Harbor,  steps  were  taken  for  an  immediate 
attack  on  tbe  retiring  corps  of  Gen.  Porter, 
whicb  was  supposed  to  be  tbe  mass  of  Gren. 
McGlellan^s  army,  and  wbicb  bad  taken  up  the 
position  it  was  ordered  to  bold  on  tbe  left  bank 
before  the  bridges.  The  Ck>nfederate  attack 
was  opened  by  &e  columns  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill, 
Anderson,  and  Pickett  These  brave  masses 
rushed  with  *'  thundering  hurrahs "  upon  tbe 
mosketry  of  Gen.  Porter's  corps,  ana  whole 
ranka  went  down  under  the  terrible  fire  that 
met  them.  After  a  fierce  struggle  the  Oon- 
federate  troops  began  tog^ve  way,  and  at  length 
all  orders  and  encouragements  were  vain.  They 
were  falling  back  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Im- 
mediately Gen.  Cobb  appeared  on  the  field  with 
bis  legion,  and  the  19th  North  Carolina,  and 
14tb  Virginia,  and  renewed  the  attack,  but  all 
&eir  efforts  were  in  vain.  Broken  to  pieces 
and  disorganized,  the  fragments  of  that  legion 
eame  rolling  back  from  the  charge.  The  19th 
North  Carolina  lost  eight  standard  bearers,  and 
most  of  their  officers  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  shattered  regiments  of  Gens. 
Hill  and  Anderson  were  again  led  up,  but  their 
foes  quietly  and  coolly  held  out  against  every 
attack  that  was  made.  During  this  moment  of 
suoeess  for  the  Federal  army.  Gen.  McClellan 
hastened  to  throw  upon  the  left  bank  all  the 
troops  not  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  the 
lines  in  front  of  Richmond.  It  was  nearly  night 
when  some  of  the  divisions  reached  the  river, 
and  at  this  time  tbe  Confederate  left  and  re- 
serree  bad  been  brought  up.  The  weight  of 
their  attack  was  made  on  the  Federal  left, 
where  tbe  troops  had  sustained  an  unequal 
figbt  all  day,  and  were  worn  out,  having  fired 
almost  their  last  cartridge^  The  left  gave  way 
and  disbanded.  This  disorder  extended  until  it 
reached  the  centre  ot  the  Federal  lines,  which  fell 
back  in  increasing  confusion,  until  the  fresh  bri- 
gades of  Gens.  Meagher  and  French  were  met. 
The  vigorous  shouts  of  these  troops,  and  the 
placing  a  few  guns  anew  in  battery  and  opening 
fire  served  to  check  the  enemy,  who  paused  at 
tiiia  final  determination,  and  darkness  dosed  the 
eontest  at  Gaines*s  MilL 

The  left  wing,  under  Gen.  Porter,  subse- 
qnently  supported  from  the  main  body,  had  ao- 
eomplished  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Con- 
^^rates  in  check,  and  that  night  the  train  of 
&re  thousand  wagons,  tbe  seige  train,  a  herd  of 
twenty-five  hundred  oxen,  and  other  material 
was  in  motion  for  James  river.  During  the 
night  tbe  troops  of  Gen.  McClellan  repassed  tbe 
bridges  of  the  Chickahominy  in  perfect  order, 
destroying  them  after  they  had  passed.  The 
field  dr  battle,  with  the  dead,  and  those  most 
aerionsly  wounded,  a  few  guns  and  some  pris- 
enera,  was  abandoned.  The  corps  of  Gen. 
ILeyes  in  the  advance  toward  James  river  took 


possession  of  the  road  across  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  the  principal  lines  of  communica- 
tion by  whicb  the  Federal  army  could  be  aiv> 
noyed  by  their  enemies. 

Meantime  the  Confederate  officers  and  men 
supposed,  from  the  manner  in  which  tbe  day 
dosed,  leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle  and  its  spoils,  that  Gen.  McClellan 
was  completely  cut  off  from  his  base  of  retreat. 
The  capture  or  destruction  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral army  was  regarded  as  certain.  The  re- 
joicing bordered  on  frenzy.  Their  demonstra- 
tion on  the  28th  was  made  to  the  White  House, 
where  the  immense  stores  which  were  expected 
to  fall  into  their  hands  were  found  to  have  been 
destroyed,  and  nothing  but  ruins  remained. 
The  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  care  for  the 
wounded,  and  repose  for  the  troops,  and  un- 
certdnty  as  to  the  position  of  the  Federal  army, 
caused  die  day  to  pass  without  any  movement 
of  the  Confederate  troops.  The  mass  of  them 
were  now  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
over  which  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed, 
while  Gen.  McCleUan's  army  united  was  on  the 
right  bank.  Time  now  was  worth  everything 
to  them.  Before  they  could  be  attacked,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  for  the  Confederate  force 
to  rebuild  tbe  bridges,  or  to  fall  back  some  dis- 
tance to  tbe  Mechanicsville  bridge.  It  was  not 
until  the  reports  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
White  House  were  made  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  28th,  and  the  statements  of  prisoners,  that 
Gen.  Lee  comprehended  the  red  movements  of 
Gen.  McClellan,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
James  river  to  form  a  junction  with  the  fieet. 
The  twdve  brigades  of  Gens.  D.  H.  Hill  and 
Longstreet  were  instantly  put  in  motion  to  give 
tbe  death  blow  to  the  enemy,  whom  they  sup- 
posed now  to  be  flying. 

The  position  of  Gen.  McGellan  on  Saturday 
night  was  such  that  the  Confederate  officers, 
who  were  unaware  of  his  design,  were  confident 
of  his  capture.  Having  abandoned,  and,  as  they 
supposed,  been  driven  from  all  his  strongholds 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  his  supplies  at  the 
White  House,  and  with  the  Chickaliominy  in 
bis  rear,  and  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Longstreet 
Magruder,  and  Huger  in  his  front,  all  hopes  ox 
his  escape  were  thought  to  be  impossible. 

The  morning  of  the  29th  was  spent  by  Gen. 
McClellan^s  troops  in  destroying  all  that  could 
not  be  carried  away  from  the  camps.  A  com- 
plete rdlroad  trdn,  locomotive,  tender  and  cars, 
which  bad  been  left  on  the  track,  was  sent 
headlong  over  the  broken  bridge  into  the  river. 
Nothing  was  left  but  three  siege  guns  whicb 
could  not  be  moved. 

Tbe  corps  of  G^ds.  Sumner  and  Franklin  had 
been  left  in  the  works  at  Fair  Oaks  with  in- 
structions to  evacuate  and  protect  tbe  baggage 
and  supply  trains  on  thdr  way  to  the  river. 
Hardly  had  they  commenced  to  fall  back  on  the 
railroad  and  Williamsburg  turnpike,  when  the 
enemy,  perceiving  the  movement,  pressed  for- 
ward, giving  tbe  former  bardy  time  to  place 
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their  men  in  position.  The  attack  was  oom- 
menced  by  the  Confederates  about  two  o^clook 
p.  M.,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  above  Savage's 
Station,  and  the  conflict  continued  until  near 
night.  The  enemj,  advancing  in  solid  masses 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  theartillerj,  suffer- 
ed severely  and  were  repulsed.  During  the 
night  Gens.  Sumner  and  Franklin  fell  back  to 
White  Oak  Swamp  bridge. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  80th  of  June, 
all  the  troops  and  all  the  trains  were  in  safety 
beyond  White  Oak  bridge,  which  presented  a 
new  obstacle  to  the  Oon&derates.  Qeua.  Sum* 
ner  and  Franklin  were  left  to  act  as  a  rear 
guard)  and  hold  the  passage  of  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  whilst  Gens.  Heintzelman,  with  the 
divisions  of  Gens.  Hooker,  Eeamy,  Sedgwick, 
and  McCall,  were  placed  at  the  point  of  inter* 
section  of  the  roads  leading  firo^i  Richmond, 
called  Charles  City  cross  roads.  These  move- 
ments protected  the  trains  xmtil  they  arrived 
u  the  James  river,  precisely  at  the  time  when 
the  transports  with  provisions  and  ammunition 
andhospital  stores  arrived  fromFortress  Monroe. 

The  advance  of  the  Confederate  force  was 
actively  resumed  early  in  the  morning.  Gens. 
D.  H.  Hill,  Whiting,  and  Ewell,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Jackson,  crossed  the  Chioka- 
hominy  by  the  Grapevine  bridge,  and  followed 
the  Federal  retreat  by  the  Williamsburg  road 
and  Savage^s  Station.  €^ns.  Longstreet,  A.  P. 
Hill,  Huger,  and  Magruder  took  the  Charles 
City  road  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  the 
Federal  retreat  At  the  White  Oak  Swamp 
the  left  wing  under  Gen.  Jackson  came  up  with 
the  Federal  force  under  Grens.  Franklin  and 
Sumner,  about  11  ▲.  ic«  They  had  crossed  the 
stream  and  burned  the  bridge  behind  them. 
An  artillery  fire  was  opened  upon  both  sides, 
which  continued  with  great  severity  and  de- 
struction until  night  The  result  of  this  battle 
was  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  ene- 
my in  this  direction,  which  was  the  single  line 
of  road  over  which  the  trains  had  pass^. 

Late  on  the  same  day,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  forces  under  Gen.  Heintzelman  and 
the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  which  attempted 
to  advance  by  the  Charles  City  road  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  This  force  was  led  by  Gens.  Long- 
street,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Huger.  The  former, 
however,  being  called  away,  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Gen.  Hill.  As  the  masses  advanced 
upon  the  Federal  batteries  of  heavy  guns  they 
were  received  with  such  a  destructive  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry  as  threw  them  into  dis- 
order. Gen.  Lee  sent  all  his  disposable  troops 
to  the  rescue,  but  the  Federal  fire  was  so  terri- 
ble as  to  disconcert  the  coolest  veterans.  Whole 
ranks  of  the  Confederate  troops  were  hurled 
to  the  ground.  Says  an  actor  in  the  conflict. 
*'The  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  cracking  of 
the  musketry  from  thousands  of  combatants, 
mingled  with  the  screams  of  the  wounded  and 
the  dying,  were  terriflo  to  the  ear  and  to  the 
imagination.''  The  conflict  thus  continued 
wit£dn  a  narrow  space  for  hours,  and  not  a  foot 


of  ground  was  won  by  the  Confederates.  Ki^t 
was  dose  at  hand.  The  Federal  lines  were 
strengthened  and  the  confidence  of  the  Con- 
federate general  began  to  falter.  The  losses  of 
his  exhausted  and  worn  out  troops  in  attempt- 
ing to  storm  the  batteries  were  terrible.  Orders 
were  given  to  Gen.  Jackson  to  cover  the  re- 
treat in  case  the  army  should  have  to  fall  back, 
and  directions  were  sent  to  Richmond  to  get 
all  the  public  property  ready  for  removal.  'Aie 
Federal  forces,  perceiving  the  confusion,  began 
step  by  step  to  press  forward.  The  posture  of 
affairs  at  this  time  is  thus  related  by  a  Confed* 
erate  oflicer :  **  The  enemy,  noticing  our  confu- 
sion, now  advanced,  with  the  cry, '  Onward  to 
Richmond  I '  Tes,  along  the  whole  hostile 
front  rang  the  shout,  *  Onward  to  Richmond  1  * 
Many  old  soldiers  who  had  served  in  distant 
Missouri  and  on  the  plains  of  Arkansas  wept 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls  like  children. 
Of  what  avail  had  it  been  to  us  that  our  best 
blood  had  fiowed  for  six  long  days? — of  what 
avail  all  our  unceamng  and  exhaustless  endu- 
rance? Everything,  everything  seemed  lost, 
and  a  gener^  depression  came  over  all  our 
hearts.  Batteries  dashed  past  in  headlong 
fiight ;  ammunition,  hospital  and  supply  wagons 
rushed  along,  and  swept  the  troops  away  with 
them  from  the  battle  field.  In  vain  the  most 
frantic  exertion,  entreaty  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  staff  officers!  The  troops  had  lost  their 
foot-hold,  and  idl  was  over  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

^*  In  this  moment  of  desperation  Gen.  A.  P. 
Hill  came  up  with  a  few  regiments  he  had  man- 
aged to  raUy,  but  the  enemv  was  continually 
pressing  nearer  and  nearer ;  louder  and  louder 
their  shouts,  and  the  watchword,  ^  On  to  Rich- 
mond ! '  could  be  heard.  Cavalry  officers 
sprang  frt>m  their  saddles  and  rushed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry  regiments,  now  deprived 
of  their  proper  officers.  Gen.  Hill  seized  the 
standard  of  the  Fourth  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, which  he  had  formerly  commanded,  and 
shouted  to  the  soldiers,  '  If  you  will  not  fol- 
low me,  I  will  perish  alone.'  Upon  this  a  num- 
ber of  officers  dashed  forward  to  cover  their 
beloved  general  with  their  bodies;  the  soldiers 
hastily  rallied,  and  the  cry  ^  Lead  on.  Hill ;  head 
your  old  North  Carolina  boys  1 '  rose  over  the 
field.  And  now  Hill  charged  forward  with 
this  mass  he  had  thus  worked  up  to  the  wildest 
entiiusiasm.  The  enemy  halted  when  they  saw 
these  columns,  in  fiight  a  moment  before,  now- 
advancing  to  the  attack,  and  Hill  burst  upon 
his  late  pursuers  like  a  famished  lion.  A  fear- 
ftd  hand  to  hand  confiict  now  ensued,  for  there 
was  no  time  to  load  and  fire.  The  ferocity 
with  which  this  combat  was  waged  was  in- 
credible. It  was  useless  to  beg  the  exasperated 
men  for  quarter ;  there  was  no  moderation,  no 

Eity,  no  compassion  in  that  bloody  work  of 
ayonet  and  knife.  The  son  sank  dying  at  his 
father's  feet;  the  father  forgot  that  he  had  a 
child—-a  dying  child ;  the  brother  did  not  see 
that  a  brother  was  expiring  a  few  paces  from 
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him;  the  Mend  heard  not  the  last  groans  of  a 
Mend;  all  natoral  ties  were  dissolved;  only 
one  feeling,  one  tMrst,  panted  in  every  bosom 
—revenge.  Here  it  waa  that  the  son  of  Mi^or 
Peyton,  bat  fifteen  years  of  age,  called  to  his 
father  for  help.  A  ball  had  shattered  both  his 
legs.  ^  When  we  have  beaten  the  enemy  then 
I  win  help  yon,'  answered  Peyton;  ^I  have 
here  other  sons  to  lead  to  glory.  Forward ! ' 
Bnt  the  oolomn  had  advanced  only  a  few  paces 
£uiher  when  the  m^or  himself  fell  to  the  earth 
a  corpse.  Prodigies  of  valor  were  here  per- 
formed on  both  sides.  History  will  ask  in  vain 
for  braver  soldiers  than  those  who  have  fonght 
and  fell.  Bat  of  the  demoniac  fury  of  both 
jNurties  one  at  a  distance  can  form  no  idea. 
£ven  the  wounded,  despdring  of  snccor,  col- 
lecting their  last  energies  of  life,  plunged  their 
knives  into  the  bosoms^of  foemen  who  lay  near 
them  still  breathing. 

^^The  success  of  General  Hill  enabled  other 
generals  to  once  more  lead  their  disorganized 
troops  back  to  the  fight,  and  the  contest  was 
renewed  along  the  whole  line,  and  kept  up  an* 
til  deep  into  the  night ;  for  everything  depended 
upon  our  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  counting, 
too,  upon  their  exhaustion  at  last,  until  fireah 
troops  could  arrive  to  reinforce  us.  At  length, 
about  half  past  ten  in  the  evening,  the  divisions 
of  Magruder,  Wise,  and  Holmes,  came  up  and 
deployed  to  the  front  of  our  army. 

^  So  soon  as  these  reinforcements  could  be 
thrown  to  the  front  our  regiments  were  drawn 
back,  and  as  &r  as  possible  reorganized  during 
the  night,  the  needful  officers  appointed,  and 
after  the  distribution  of  provisions,  which  had 
also  fortunately  arrived,  measures  were  adopt- 
ed for  the  gathering  up  of  the  wounded  and 
the  burial  of  the  dead." 

In  this  conflict  Gen.  McOall  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  Gonfederates. 

During  the  same  day  an  attack  was  made 
upon  the  corps  of  Gen.  Porter  by  the  divisions 
of  Grens.  Wise  and  Holmes  near  Malvern  HiU, 
but  without  success. 

On  the  night  of  the  80th  all  the  divisions  of 
the  Federal  army  were  united  at  Malvern  Hill, 
a  strong  position  where  the  whole  train,  includ- 
ing tiie  siege  guns,  were  sheltered.  The  army 
was  thus  in  communication  with  its  transports 
and  snpplies.  Five  days  of  incessant  marching 
and  fighting  had  passed,  during  which  many 
had  b^n  sun  struck  by  the  heat,  and  others 
fh>m  exhaustion  had  quitted  the  ranks  and  fell 
into  the  procession  of  sick  and  wounded.  At- 
tacked by  a  force  fiir  superior  to  itself,  it  had 
•Boeeed^  in  reaching  a  position  where  it  was 
out  of  danger  and  from  which,  if  reinforced,  it 
oonld  have  advanced. 

Gen.  McOlellan  immediately  put  his  army  in 
a  position  for  defence  by  arranging  his  batte- 
ries along  the  high  grounds  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  defence  by  the  infantry  of  the 
sort  of  f^ds  upcm  which  the  enemy  would  be 
ohUged  to  advance  to  the  attack.  About  four 
P.  M.  on  tiie  Ist  of  Jiily»  the  Confederate  forces 


advanced  to  storm  the  position.  But  a  destruc- 
tive fire  of  grape  mowed  them  down  until  the 
fragments  of  ti^eir  divisions  were  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  The  position  being 
within  range  of  the  gunboats  they  also  opened  a 
destructive  fire  with  their  hundred  pounders 
upon  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  a  failare,  the 
loss  of  the  Confederates  being  immense  while 
that  of  the  Federal  troops  was  insignificant. 
On  the  evening  after  the  battle  the  exhausted 
enemy  retired  to  Richmond  to  appear  no  more, 
and  Uie  army  of  t&e  Potomac  took  up  a  posi- 
tion at  Hanison^s  Bar,  a  spot  chosen  by  the 
engineers  and  naval  officers  as  the  most  favora- 
ble for  defence  and  for  receiving  supplies. 

These  battles  were  fought  at  a  time  when  the 
military  strength  of  the  Confederate  States  had 
been  brought  mto  the  field  and  concentrated  at 
Richmond.  Thus  the  Confederate  army  great- 
ly outnumbered  the  Federal  force,  reduced  by 
losses  during  the  campaign  and  by  sickness,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy.  Ko  official 
reports  have  appeared  of  the  losses  on  either 
side.  They  were  not  far  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  On  the  8d  of  July  the  War  Depart- 
ment published  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Model- 
Ian  dated  at  Berkeley,  Harrison's  Bar,  stating 
that  he  had  lost  but  one  gun,  which  broke 
down  and  was  abandoned,  and  that  the  rear 
of  his  tr^  was  then  within  a  mile  of  camp 
and  only  one  wagon  abandoned. 

On  the  4th  of  July  Gen.  McOIellan  issued 
the  following  address  to  his  army : 

HiAsgcixms,  Axxt  or  mi  PcyftMAO,    \ 
OampNbab  IUibi8ov*b  LASDiiro,  July  4, 186&  S 

SoLDiiRS  or  THB  Abxt  Or  THB  PoTOMAc:  Tonr 
achieremeDts  of  the  past  ten  days  hare  illustrated  the 
valor  and  endurance  of  the  American  soldier.  Attack- 
ed by  superior  forcea,  and  without  hopes  of  reSnlbroe- 
ments,  yon  have  succeeded  in  changing  your  base  of 
operations  by  a  flank  movement,  always  regarded  as 
the  most  hazardous  of  militair  operations.  You  hare 
saved  all  your  guns  except  a  few  lost  in  baittle,  taking 
in  return  guns  and  colors  from  the  enemv. 

Upon  your  march  you  have  been  assaued^  day  after 
day,  with  desperate  foiy,  bv  men  of  the  same  race  and 
nation,  skilfully  massed  and  led.  Under  every  disad> 
vantage  of  number,  and  necessarily  of  position  also, 
yon  have  in  eveiy  conflict  beaten  back  jour  foes  with 
enormous  slaughter. 

Your  conduct  ranks  yoa  among  the  celebrated 
armies  of  history.  None  will  now  question  what  each 
of  you  may  alwavs,  with  pride,  say :  "  I  belong  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.'^  Yon  have  reached  this  new 
base  complete  in  organization  and  unimpaired  in  spirit. 
The  enemy  may  at  any  time  attack  you-^we  are  pre^ 
pared  to  meet  them.  I  have  personally  establisned 
your  lines.  Let  them  come,  ana  we  will  convert  their 
repulse  into  a  final  defeat. 

Your  government  is  strengthening  you  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  people.  On  this,  our  nation's  birth- 
day, we  declare  to  our  foes,  who  are  rebels  asainst  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  this  army  snail  enter 
the  capital  of  the  so-called  Confederacy ;  &at  our  na- 
tional Constitution  shall  prevail,  and  that  the  Union, 
which  can  alone  insure  intemu  peace  and  external 
security  to  each  State,  must  and  shall  be  preserved^ 
cost  what  it  may  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood. 

GEO.  £.  McCLELLAN, 
Kajor-General  Commanding. 

On  the  6th  President  Davis  issned  the  fol* 
lowing  address  to  the  Confederate  army: 
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BicmtoiiDy  i/ti^  5, 1862. 
To  the  Army  in  Eadem  Virginia  : 

SoLDZBBs ;  I  oonmtalate  you  on  the  leries  of  brill- 
iant rictories  whicn,  under  the  favor  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, jou  have  lately  won,  and  as  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  do  heartily  tender  to  jou  the 
thanks  of  the  country,  whose  just  cause  you  nave  so 
akilfnUy  and  heroicaliy  served.  Ten  days  ago,  an 
invading  army,  vastly  superior  to  you  in  numbers  and 
the  material  of  war,  closely^  beleaguered  your  capital 
and  vauntingly  proclaimed  its  speedy  conquest;  you 
marched  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments ; 
with  well  directed  movements  and  death-deiVing  valor, 
YOU  charged  upon  him  in  his  %trong  positions,  drove 
him  from  field  to  field  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirty-five  miles,  and  despite  his  reenforcements  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  safety  under  the  cover  of  his  gun- 
Doats,  where  he  now  lies  cowerins  before  the  armjr  so 
lately  derided  and  threatened  with  entire  subjugation. 
The  fortitude  with  which  you  have  borne  toil  and  pri* 
ration,  the  j^lantry  with  which  you  have  entered  into 
each  successive  battle,  must  have  been  witnessed  to  be 
fully  appreciated :  but  a  grateful  people  will  not  fail  to 
reooffoize  you  and  to  bear  you  in  loved  remembrance. 
WelTmay  it  be  said  of  you  that  you  have  **  done  enouffh 
for  glonr;"  but  duty  to  a  snfferinff  country  and  to  the 
cause  ox  constitational  liberty,  claims  from  you  vet 
further  effort.  Let  it  be  your  pride  to  relax  in  nothmg 
which  can  promote  your  future  efficiency ;  your  one 
great  object  being  to  drive  the  invader  from  your  soil, 
and,  earryinc  your  standards  beyond  tne  outer 
boundaries  or  the  Confederacy,  to  wring  from  an  un- 
scrupulous foe  the  recognition  of  your  birthright,  com- 
munity, and  independence. 

[Signed]  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Early  in  Jnly  Gen.  Halleck  resigned  his  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  West,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  order  of  the  President  assumed,  on 
the  23d  of  Jnly,  the  duties  of  general-in-chief 
of  the  entire  army  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  position  held  by  Gen.  McOlellan,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  Washington  to  con- 
duct the  peninsular  campaign.  Its  duties  had 
been  subsequently  performed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  under  the  supervision  of  President  Lin- 
coln, assisted  by  the  counsel  of  M£j.-Gen.  Hitch- 
cock, an  elderly  officer  of  the  army.  Gen.  Hal- 
leck, upon  assuming  these  duties,  had  bis  at- 
tention immediately  called  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  He  thus  relates  his  action  in  relation 
to  it: 

"  The  first  thing  to  wbicb  my  attention  was 
called  on  my  arrival  here  (at  Washington),  was 
the  condition  of  the  army  at  Harrison^s  Land- 
ing, on  the  James  river.  I  immediately  visited 
Gen.  McCIellan's  headquarters  for  consultation. 
I  left  Washington  on  the  24th  and  returned  on 
the  2Tth.  The  main  object  of  this  consultation 
was  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  an 
advance  upon  Richmond  from  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, and  if  not  to  favor  some  plan  of  uniting 
the  armies  of  Gen.  McOlellan  and  Gen.  Pope 
on  some  other  line.  •  Not  being  familiar  with 
the  position  and  numbers  of  the  troops  in  Yir- 
g^ia  and  on  the  coast,  I  took  the  President's 
estimate  of  the  largest  number  of  reinforce- 
ments that  could  be  sent  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

^*0n  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Harrison's 
Landing  G^n.  McCleUan  was  of  opinion  that 
he  would  require  at  least  50,000  additional 
troops.    I  informed  him  that  this  number  could 


not  possibly  be  sent;  that  I  was  not  authorized 
to  promise  him  over  20,000,  and  that  I  could 
not  well  see  how  even  tiiat  number  could  be 
safely  withdrawn  from  other  places.  He  took 
the  night  for  considering  the  matter,  and  in- 
formed me  the  next  morning  that  he  would 
make  the  attempt  upon  Richmond  with  the  ad- 
ditional 20,000,  but  immediately  on  my  return 
to  Washington  he  telegraphed  that  he  would 
require  86,000,  a  force  which  it  was  impossible 
to  send  him  without  leaving  Washington  and 
Baltimore  almost  defenceless.  The  only  alter- 
native now  left  waa  to  withdraw  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  to  some  position  where  it  could 
unite  with  that  of  Gen.  Pope,  and  cover  Wash- 
ington at  the  same  time  that  it  operated 
against  the  enemy.  After  full  consultatioa 
with  my  officers,  I  determined  to  attempt  thia 

Junction  on  the  Rappahannock,  by  bringing 
[cCIellan's  forces  to  Aquia  Creek. 
"Accordingly,  on  the  80th  of  July,  I  tele- 
graphed to  him  to  send  away  his  sick  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  preparatory  to  a  movement  of 
his  troops.  This  was  preliminary  to  the  with- 
drawal of  his  entire  army,  which  was  ordered 
by  telegraph  on  the  8d  of  August  In  order 
that  the  transfer  to  Aquia  Creek  might  be  made 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  authorized  Gen.  Mo- 
CleUan  to  assume  control  of  all  the  vessels  in 
the  James  river  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  which 
there  was  then  a  vast  fleet  The  quartermaa- 
ter-general  was  also  requested  to  send  to  that 
point  all  the  transports  that  could  be  procured. 
On  the  6th  I  received  a  protest  from  Gen.  Me- 
Clellan,  dated  the  4th,  against  the  removal  of 
the  army  from  Harrison's  Landing.  On  the 
1st  of  August  I  ordered  Gen.  Bumside  to  im- 
mediately embark  his  troops  at  Newport  News, 
transfer  them  to  Aquia  Creek,  and  take  position 
opposite  Fredericksburg.  This  officer  moved 
with  great  promptness,  and  reached  Aquia 
Creek  on  the  night  of  the  8d.  His  troops  were 
immediately  landed,  and  the  transports  sent 
back  to  Gen.  McClellan. 

"  About  this  time  I  received  information  that 
the  enemy  were  preparing  a  large  force  to 
drive  back  Gen.  Pope,  and  attack  either  Wash- 
ington or  Baltimore.  The  information  was  so 
direct  and  trustworthy  that  I  could  not  doubt 
its  correctness.  This  gave  me  serious  uneasi- 
ness for  the  safety  of  the  capital  and  Maryland, 
and  I  repeatedly  urged  upon  Gen.  McClellan 
the  necessity  of  promptly  moving  his  army  bo 
as  to  form  a  junction  with  that  of  Gen.  Pope. 
The  evacuation  of  Harrison's  Landing,  however, 
was  not  commenced  till  the  14th,  eleven  days 
after  it  was  ordered." 

The  following  correspondence,  respecting 
this  removal  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  took 
place  between  Gen.  McClellan  aiid  Gen.  Hal- 
leck: 

Bbbkilst«  Ya.,  AuQU9t  4,  IS  M. 
JM.'Gm*  ffaUedtf  QmmatuUr-in-C^i*/: 

Your  telemph  of  last  erening  is  receired.  I  moat 
oonfess  that  it  has  caused  me  the  greatest  painj  erer 
experienced,  for  I  am  ooDvinced  that  the  oraer  to  with- 
draw this  army  to  Aquia  Creek  will  prove  disasttou  ia 
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the  eztreoM  to  our  emie.  I  fear  it  will  be  afatal  blow. 
Sereral  daya  are  neoeaaary  to  complete  the  prepara- 
4ioD9  for  ao  impcniant  a  morement  aa  this,  and  while 
they  are  in  progresa,  I  beg  that  careful  consideration 
may  he  given  to  my  atatement.  This-  army  is  now  in 
excellent  discipline  and  condition.  We  nold  a  do* 
boQche  on  both  banka  of  the  James  rirer,  so  that  we 
are  free  to  act  in  any  direction,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gunboats,  I  consider  our  communications 
asaecure. 

We  are  twenty-fire  mfles  from  Richmond,  and  are 
Bot  likdy  to  meet  the  enemy  in  force  sufficient  to  fleht 
a  battle  until  we  hare  reached  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles, 
which  brings  us  practicaUy  within  ten  miles  of  Rich- 
mond. Our  longest  line  of  land  transportation  would 
be  from  this  point  twenty-fire  miles,  but  with  the  aid 
of  the  gunboata  we  can  supply  the  army  by  water,  dur^ 
injs  its  adranoe,  eertainly  to  within  twelre  miles  of 
Bicfaownd.  At  Aquia  Creek  we  would  be  serenty-fire 
mUes  from  Richmond,  with  land  transportation  all  the 
way.  From  here  to  Fortress  Monroe  is  a  march  of 
about  aerentr  miles,  for  I  regard  it  as  impracticable 
to  withdraw  this  army  and  its  material,  except  by  land. 
The  result  of  the  morement  would  thus  be  to  march 
one  bondred  and  forty-fire  miles  to  reach  a  point  now 
only  twenty-fire  miles  distant,  and  to  deprire  ourseires 
CDtiidy  of  the  powerful  aids  of  the  eunboats  and  water 
transportation.  Add  to  this  the  cenain  demoralization 
of  this  army,  which  would  ensue :  the  terrible  depresa- 
iogeflect  upon  the  people  of  the  Aorth,  and  the  strong 
probability  that  it  would  influence  foreign  Powers  to 
recognize  our  adrersaries;  and  these  appear  to  me 
fofllcient  reasons  to  make  it  my  imperatire  duty  to 
ocge  in  the  strongest  terms  afToraed  or  our  language, 
tiiai  tlda  order  may  be  rescinded,  and  that,  far  fh>m  re- 
calling thia  army,  it  may  be  promptly  re^forced  to 
enable  it  to  resume  the  offensire. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  reCnforcementa 
arailable.  I  point  to  Gen.  Bumside's  force,  to  that  of 
Gen.  Pope,  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  defence 
in  front  of  Waahingrton  and  Harper's  Ferry;  to  those 
portions  of  the  Army  of  the  West  not  required  for  a 
ttrict  defence  there.  Here,  directly  in  front  of  this 
army,  is  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  it  is  here  that  all 
oar  reaonrces  ahould  be  collected  to  strike  the  blow 
which  will  determine  the  fiUe  of  this  nation.  All  points 
of  secondary  importance  elsewhere  should  be  abandon- 
ed, and  erery  arailable  man  brought  here.  A  decided 
rietory  here,  and  the  military  strength  of  the  rebellion 
is  emshed.  It  matters  not  what  partial  rererses  we 
Buy  meet  with  daewhere^  here  is  the  true  defence  of 
Washington ;  it  is  here,  on  the  bank  of  the  James  rirer, 
Oat  the  fiite  of  the  Union  should  be  decided. 

Clear  in  my  eonriction  of  right,  strong  in  the  eon- 
sdooaneas  th^  I  hare  erer  been,  and  still  am,  actuated 
solely  by  lore  of  mj[  country,  knowing  that  no  ambi- 
taooa  or  adfiah  motires  hare  influeuMd  me  fh>m  the 
cranmenoement  of  this  war;  I  do  now  what  I  nerer 
did  in  my  life  before,  I  entreat  that  this  order  may  be 
TCoeittdea,  If  my  counsel  does  not  prerail,  I  will,  with 
a  sad  heui,  obey  your  order  to  the  utmost  of  mr  pow- 
er, deroCing  to  the  morement,  which  I  deaiiy  foresee 
wOl  be  one  of  the  utmoet  delicacy  and  difficulty,  what- 
erer  skill  I  may  possess,  whaterer  the  result  may  be, 
and  may  God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken  in  mr  fore- 
bodinsa.  I  ahall  at  least  hare  the  internal  satisfaction 
that  Ibare  written  and  spoken  frankly,  and  hare 
8oa|^  to  do  the  beat  in  my  power  to  arrest  disaster 
fima  mj  country. 

GK).  B.  McCLELLAir,  Mig'or  GeneraL 

On.  HAf.f.»cgi  to  Gsir.  McOLiLLAir. 

WASBiaeioii,  Auff  %  18M. 
Maj.'Qtn,  Gw.  R  McCUUan,  Oommandin^,  «£«., 
Berldejf,  Va.: 
ttmnAi.—- Tour  tdearam  of  yesterday  waa  re- 
ccired  thia  morning,  and  I  immediately  telegraphed  a 
bciaf  wokjy  promisinff  to  wrtte  ron  more  fully  by  mail. 
Toa,  Hmral,  oertamly  ooula  not  hare  been  more 
pained  at  raeeiriog  my  order  than  I  was  at  the  neoes* 
^  of  ianuBg  it    I  waa  adrised  by  high  officers,  in 


whose  judgment  I  had  great  confidence,  to  make  the 
order  immediately  on  my  arriral  here,  but  I  determined 
not  to  do  so  until  I  could  learn  your  wishes  from  a  per- 
sonal interriew ;  and  eren  after  that  interriew  I  tried 
erery  means  in  my  power  to  aroid  withdrawing  your 
armr,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I  dareo^to  de- 
lay it  I  assure  you.  General,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  act,  but  one  that  caused  me  more  anxious 
thought  than  any  other  of  my  life.  But  after  full  and 
mature  consideration  of  all  the  pros  and  cons,  I  was  re- 
luctantly forced  to  the  condusion  that  the  order  must  be 
issued.    There  was  to  my  mind  no  other  dtematire. 

Allow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facts  of  tiie  case. 
Yon  and  your  officers!  at  our  interriew,  estimated  the 
enemy's  forces  in  and  around  Richmond  at  200,000 
men.  Since  then  you  and  others  report  that  they  hare 
recdred  and  are  recdrine  large  recnforcements  from 
the  south.  General  Pope^  army,  now  coreiing  Wash- 
ington, is  only  40,000.  Tour  effectire  force  is  only 
about  90,000.  You  are  thirty  miles  fh>m  Richmono, 
and  Gen.  Pope  eighty  or  ninetr.  With  the  enemy 
directly  between  you,  ready  to  rail  with  his  superior 
numbers  upon  one  or  the  other,  aa  he  may  elect, 
neither  can  reinforce  the  other  in  case  of  such  an  attack. 

If  Gen.  Pope's  army  be  diminished  to  reinforce  ron, 
Washington,  Harrland,  and  Pennsylrania  would  be 
left  uncorered  ana  exposed.  If  your  force  be  reduced 
to  strengthen  Pope,  you  would  be  too  weak  to  eren 
bold  the  position  you  oocupr  should  the  enemy  turn 
round  and  attack  you  in  full  force.  In  other  woras,  the 
old  Army  of  the  Potomac  ia  split  into  two  parts,  with 
the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  directly  between  them. 
They  cannot  be  united  by  land  without  exposing  both 
to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must  be  united.  To  send 
Pope's  forces  by  water  to  the  peninsula  is,  under  pros* 
ent  drcumstances,  a  military  imposdbility.  The  only 
altematire  is  to  send  the  forces  on  the  peninsula  to 
Bome  point  by  water~sar  Fredericksburg— where  the 
two  armies  can  be  nnitea.  Let  me  now  allude  to  some 
of  the  objections  which  rou  hare  urged. 

Ton  say  that  to  withdraw  fh>m  the  present  position 
will  cause  the  certain  demordization  of  the  armj^ 
which  is  now  in  excellent  condition  and  discipline.  I 
cannot  understand  why  a  aimple  chaajre  of  position  to 
a  new  and  by  no  means  distant  base  will  demordize  an 
army  in  excellent  disdpline,  unless  the  officers  them* 
selres  assist  in  the  demordization,  which  I  am  satisfied 
ther  will  not  Tour  change  of  front  from  your  extreme 
right  at  Hanorer  Court  House  to  rour  present  position 
waa  orer  thirty  miles,  but  I  hare  not  heard  that  it 
demordized  your  troops,  notwithstanding  the  serere 
losses  they  sustdned  in  effecting  it. 

A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, brings  you  within  about  sixty  miles  of  Rich- 
mood,  and  secures  a  reenforcement  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  fresh  and  disdplined  troops.  The  change, 
with  such  advantagea,  will,  I  think,  if  property  repre- 
sented to  your  armr,  encourage  rather  tnan  demor- 
alize your  troops.  Moreorer,  you  yourself  suggested 
that  a  junction  might  be  efiected  at  Torktown,  but 
that  a  flank  march  across  the  peninsula  would  be  more 
hazardous  than  to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe.  Ton  will 
remember  that  Torktown  is  two  or  three  miles  further 
firom  Richmond  than  Frederidcsburgis.  Besides  the 
latter  is  between  Richmond  and  Washington,  and 
corers  Washington  fh>m  any  attack  by  the  enemy. 

The  politicd  effect  of  the  withdrawd  may  at  first 
look  unfarorable,  but  I  think  the  public  are  beginning 
to  understand  its  necessity;  and  that  they  wul  hare 
much  more  confidence  in  a  united  army  than  in  its 
separate  fragments.  But  you  will  reply.  Why  not  re* 
enforce  me  here,  so  that  I  can  strike  Richmond  from 
mr  present  podtion?  To  do  this,  rou  said  at  our 
interriew  that  ^ou  required  50,000  additiond  troopa. 
I  told  you  that  it  was  imposdble  to  giro  you  so  many. 
Tou  findly  thought  you  would  hare  ''some  chance" 
of  success  with  20,000 ;  but  you  afterward  telegraphed 
to  me  that  rou  would  require  86,000,  as  the  enemy  waa 
being  largely  refinforeed. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength  was  correct, 
your  roqoidtion  was  perfectly  reasonable ;  but  it  waa 
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vttari J  impouible  to  fill  It  xmUk  new  iroopi  oonld  be 
enlisted  and  orguiixed,  which  woald  reqaire  aeyend 
weeks.  To  keep  jour  ftrmj  in  its  present  position 
until  it  could  be  so  reinforced  would  almost  destroy  it 
in  that  climate.  The  months  of  August  and  Septemoer 
are  almost  fatal  to  whites  who  liye  on  that  part  of 
James  rirer,  and  eren  after  jou  got  the  refinlbroements 
asked  for,  you  admitted  that  jou  must  redooe  Fort 
Darling  and  the  riyer  batteries  before  jou  could  ad- 
yance  on  Richmond.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  reduction  of  these  fortifications  would  not  reauire 
considerable  time,  perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  York- 
town.  This  delay  might  not  only  be  fiital  to  the  health 
of  your  army,  but  in  the  mean  time  Gen.  Pope's  forces 
would  be  exposed  to  the  heayy  blows  of  the  enemy, 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  fi^m  you. 

In  regard  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  withdrawal 
from  the  peninsula  to  the  Rappahannock,  I  must  re- 
mark that  a  large  number  of  your  highest  officers — 
indeed  a  mi^ori^  of  those  whose  opinions  haye  been 
reported  to  me — ^are  decidedly  in  fayor  of  the  moye- 
ment.  Eyen  seyeral  of  those  who  ori^nally  adyocated 
the  line  of  the  peninsula  now  adyise  its'  abandonment 
I  haye  not  inquired,  and  do  not  desire  to  know,  by 
whose  adyice  or  for  what  reason .  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts,  with  tne  enemy 
before  them.  Imust  take  things  as  I  find  them.  1 
find  our  forces  diyided,  and  I  wish  to  unite  them. 
Only  one  feasible  plan  has  been  presented  for  doing 
this.  If  you  or  any  one  else  had  presented  a  better 
one,  I  certainly  should  haye  adopted  it ;  but  all  of  your 
plans  require  reenforcements  wnich  it  is  impossilue  to 
siye  you.  It  is  yery  easy  to  ask  for  reCniorcements, 
bnt  it  is  not  so  easy  to  giye  them  when  yon  haye  no 
disposable  troops  at  your  command.  I  haye  written 
venr  plainly,  as  I  understand  the  case,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  giye  me  credit  fi)r  haying  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  although  I  may  haye  arriyed  at  different  con- 
clusions from  your  own.  Yery  respectfully,  your 
obedient  seryaiit, 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

(Official  Copy.)     J.  C.  Kxltow,  Assistant  Adj.-Gen. 

Thus  the  campaign  was  closed.  The  once  proud 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  withdrawn  from  the 
peninsula  to  Aquia  Greek  and  Alexandria,  and  its 
corps  were  immediately  ordered  into  the  field  to 
reSnforce  the  army  of  Gren.  Pope  southeast  of 
Washington,  and  to  act  under  lus  command. 

By  an  order  of  the  President  on  the  27th  of 
June,  M^j.-6en.  Pope,  who  had  been  in  com* 
mand  of  a  force  in  the  West,  entered  upon  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  of  Virginia. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  President 
creating  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  putting  Gen.  ■ 
Pope  in  command,  dated  June  27, 1862 : 

I.  The  forces  under  Hij.-Gens.  Fremont,  Banks,  and 
McDowell,  including  the  troops  now  under  Brig.-Geii. 
Sturgis,  at  Washinjrton,  shall  be  consolidated  and  form 
one  army,  to  be  caued  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

IL  The  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  is  special- 
ly assigned  to  If ly.-Gen.  John  Pope  as  Commanding 
Gener^. 

The  troops  of  the  Monntain  Department^  heretolbre 
under  command  of  Gen.  Fremont,  shsll  constitate  the 
first  army  corps,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Fremont. 

The  troops  of  the  Shenandoah  Department,  now  un- 
der Gen.  Banks,  shall  constitate  the  second  army  corps, 
and  be  commanded  by  him.    ' 

The  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  McDowell, 
except  those  within  the  fortifications  and  the  city  of 
Washington,  shsll  form  the  third  army  oozps,  and  be 
vnder  but  command. 

The  creation  of  the  several  separate  and  in- 
dependent commands  which  constituted  tiie 
forces  west  and  southwest  of  Washington  had 
always  been  looked  upon  with  distrust    Hence 


the  consolidation  of  these  forces  under  one  com- 
mander was  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  b7 
thepublic,  as  a  wise  and  prudent  measure. 

The  appointment  of  Geu.  Pope  to  the  dilef 
command  was  not  favorably  received  by  MfJ.- 
Gen.  Fremont.  Oonsequently  the  following  or- 
der was  issued  from  the  War  Department: 

Wab  DBPUtnotirr,  Wasiuhgtoh,  «/tm«  87,  ISO. 
*M^.-(}en.  John  G.  Fremont,  hsTing  asked  to  be  re- 
lierea  from  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  because,  as  he  says,  the  position  as* 
signed  him  by  the  appointment  of  Mai.-Gen.  Pope  aa 
commander-in-chief  or  the  Army  of  Yiiginia  is  sub- 
ordinate and  inferior  to  those  heretofore  held  by  him^ 
and  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  command  now  as- 
signed him  would,  as  he  says,  largely  reduce  his  rank 
and  consideration  in  the  serrice— 

It  is  ordered  br  the  President  that  Mij.-Gen.  John 
C.  Fremont  be  reliered  from  command. 

Second,  that  Gen.  Bufus  King  be  and  he  is  hereby 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps  or 
the  Army  of  Virginia,  in  place  of  Gen.  Fremont,  re- 
lieyed  by  order  of  the  iPresident. 

£dWABD  M.  STANTON,  Sieretaiyqf  War. 

On  the  next  day  Gen.  Fremont  issued  an  or^ 
der  declaring  his  resig^tion  of  the  command 
of  his  forces  and  assigning  it  to  Brig.-Gen. 
Bchenck.  The  ground  upon  which  the  resigna- 
tion of  Gren.  Fremont  was  made,  was  under- 
stood to  be  that  Qen.  Pope,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  his  inferior  in  rank,  and  he  could  not 
consistently  command  a  corps  under  him.  Gen. 
Bchenck,  on  assuming  command,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

'  Brig.-Gen.  Schenck,  in  assuming  the  new  position  to 
which  the  General  commanding  has  done  him  Uie  hon- 
or thus  to  assign  him,  desires  to  express  his  g[reataaiia- 
faction  that  it  will  only  somewhat  change  his  relation 
to  the  troops  which  haye  heretofore  Men  under  his 
command,  but  without  separating  him  from  them. 
He  takes  this  occasion  to  say  to  the  officers  and  men 
with  whom  he  has  been  connected,  that  he  congratu- 
lates himself  on  hayin|(  those  who  have  so  commended 
themseWes  by  their  discipline,  obedience,  and  general 
gjood  conduci,  still  left  in  his  dlTision.  He  regrets  for 
similar  reasons  to  part  with  Capt.  Rigby,  his  officers 
and  men ;  and  he  confidently  hopes,  as  to  the  troops 
whose  accession  to  the  brigade  will  extend  his  com* 
mand,  that  the  relation  between  himself  and  them,  as 
well  as  with  all  his  old  companions,  will  continue  to 
be  mutaally  agreeable  and  aarantageous. 

By  order  of  Brig.-Gen.  SCHENCK. 

Vom  Piatt,  Captain  and  A.  A.-0. 

At  night  of  the  same  day  he  learned  that 
Gen.  Ruftis  King  had  been  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  corps,  and  sent  in  his  request 
to  be  relieved  of  command  in  that  portio;i  of 
the  armj.  But  on  the  subsequent  day,  still 
fbrther  learning  that  Gen.  King  had  been  de- 
tached and  Gren.  Sigel  ordered  to  the  same 
^command,  he  withdrew  his  resignation. 

Meantime  Mtg.-G^i,  Pope  was  making  his 
arrangements  to  take  the  field.  On  the  14di 
of  July  he  issued  the  following  address  to  lua 
army: 

7b  ths  QgUen  and  SotdUn  oft\%  Armv  of  Vir^nia  : 
By  special  assignment  of  the  President  I  hare  as- 
sumed command  of  this  army.  I  hare  spent  two 
weeks  in  lesming  your  whereabouts,  your  condition^ 
sad  Tonr  wants,  m  preparing  yon  for  actire  operations 
andm  placing  you  in  a  position  from  which  yoo  can  ad 
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I^Rimptt J  and  to  the  partMM.  These  labors  are  nearlT 
completed,  and  I  am  about  to  join  joa  in  the  field. 
Let  na  onderstand  each  other.  I  nave  come  to  you 
from  the  West  where  we  have  always  seen  the  backs 
of  oar  eneioiea — ^from  an  army  whose  business  it  has 
b^n  to  seek  an  adrersaiy  and  beat  him  when  found ; 
whose  policy  has  been  attack  and  not  defence.  In  but 
one  instance  has  the  enem^  been  able  to  place  our 
Western  armies  in  a  defensire  attitude.  I  presume  I 
hare  been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same  system,  and 
|o  lead  yon  against  the  enemy.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
00  so  and  that  speedily.  I  am  sure  ybu  long  for  an 
opportunity  to  win  the  distinction  you  are  capable  of 
achieTing:  tint  opjkortunity  I  shall  endeayor  to  ffire 
-you.  In  the  mean  time  I  desire  you  to  dismiss  cenain 
phrases  I  am  sorry  to  find  much  in  rogue  amongst 
TOO.  I  hear  eonstautly  of  taking  strong  positions  and 
nolding  them— of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies. 
Let  us  discard  such  ideas.  The  strooffest  position  a 
soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  xrom  which  he 
can  most  easily  advance  against  the  enemy.  Let  us 
study  the  probable  line  of  retreat  of  our  opponents, 
and  leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  itself.  Let  us  Iook 
before  us,  and  not  bdiind.  Success  and  glorr  are  in 
the  adrmnoe — disaster  and  ahame  lui^  in  the  rear. 
Let  OS  act  on  this  understanding,  and  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  your  banners  shall  be  inscribed  with  many  a 
glorioos  deed,  and  that  your  names  wUl  be  dear  to 
yoor  eonntcymen  forever. 
(Signed)    JOHN  POPE,  MaJ.-Oen.  Commanding. 

Subaeqneiit  orders  issued  by  G^n.  Pope  Bt 
Gas  time  indicate  the  maimer  in  which  he  pro- 
pofied  to  condnot  the  campaign,  aa  follows: 

HaADQUAsnns  ov  m  Abmt  or  YnonixA, ) 
WASHDIOtOK,  Jvlp  18^  ISMl     f 
G*funl  Ordtf%S6,h: 

Hereafter,  as  &r  as  practicable,  the  troops  of  this 
cfRnmand  wHl  subsist  upon  the  country  in  which  their 
operations  are  carried  on.  In  all  cases  supplies  for 
liiis  pnrpose  will  be  taken  by  the  officers  to  whose  de- 
psttmeat  they  properly  belong,  under  the  orders  of 
the  commanding  offioer  of  the  troops  for  whose  use 
they  are  inten^d.  Vouchers  will  be  criven  to  the 
owners,  stating;  on  their  face  that  they  wiU  be  payable 
at  the  ooodosion  of  the  war  upon  sufficient  testimony 
being  famished  that  such  owners  have  been  loyal 
eitizeas  of  the  United  States  since  the  date  of  the 
voachczs. 

Whenever  it  is  known  that  supplies  can  be  furnish- 
ed in  any  district  of  the  country  where  the  troops  are 
to  operate,  the  use  of  trains  for  carrying  subsistence 
will  De  dispensed  with  as  for  as  possible. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  POPE. 

Gsa  D.  &naa.aB,  CoL  A.  A.-G.  and  Chief  of  StaC 

HaABttOAxras  OPTBX  Axarr  or  YiaomiA,  JaZy  18,  IMS. 
GeturalOrdsr»,yd.i: 

Hereafter  in  any  operations  of  the  cavalry  forces  in 
this  eommand  no  sopply  or  baggage  traina  of  any  de- 
eeriptioa  will  be  used  unless  so  stated  especially  in  the 
order  for  the  movement.  Two  days'  cooked  rations 
will  be  carried  on  the  persons  of  the  men,  and  all  vil- 
lages and  neighborhoods,  throujgh  which  they  pass,  will 
be  laid  nnder  contribution  in  the  manner  specified  br 
GencnJ  Orders,  No.  5,  current  series,  from  these  heacU 
qoarters,  for  the  subsistence  of  men  and  horsea. 

Movements  of  cavalry  must  always  be  made  with 
celeritv,  and  no  delay  in  such  movements  will  be  ez- 
coaed  hereafter  on  any  pretext. 

Whenever  the  order  for  the  movement  of  any  por- 
tioo  of  the  armj  emanates  from  these  headquarters,  the 
fane  of  marching  and  that  to  be  consumed  in  the  exe- 
entioD  of  the  duty  will  be  specifically  designated,  and 
no  departure  therefrom  will  be  permitted  to  pass  un- 
noticed without  the  gravest  ana  most  oonolnsive  rea- 

Commsadiog  officers  will  be  held  responsible  for 
strict  sttd  prompt  compliance  with  every  provision  of 
this  order.  Br  eommand  of  MaJ.-Qen.  POPS. 

Ok>.  D.  Buoaum,  CoL  A.  A.-a.  sadChief  of  Stafll 


Another  order  waa  issued  on  the  same  daj, 
declaring  that  the  inhabitants  along  the  lines 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  the  routes  of 
travel,  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  in- 
Jury  done  to  track,  line,  or  road,  or  for  any 
attacks  on  trains  or  stragglers  by  ban'ds  of 
guerillas  in  their  neighborhood.  In  cases  of 
damage  to  roads  the  citizens,  within  five  miles, 
would  be  turned  out  in  mass  to  repair  the  dam- 
age. If  a  soldier  or  legitimate  follower  of  the 
army  was  fired  upon  f^om  any  house,  the  same 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  By  another 
order  all  disloyal  citizens  within  the  lines  of 
the  army,  or  within  the  reach  of  its  respective 
ofiBcers,  were  to  be  arrested  at  once.  Those 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  giving  sufil- 
oient  security  for  its  observance,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  remain;  all  others  were  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  South,  beyond  the  extreme 
pickets,  and  if  again  found  -  anywhere  within 
the  lines,  were  to  be  treated  as  spies  and  sub- 
jected to  the  extreme  rigor  of  military  law. 
These  orders  of  Gfen.  Pope  were  followed  hj 
the  pillaging  of  private  property  and  by  insults 
to  females  to  a  degree  unknown  heretofore  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Confederate  Government,  by 
way  of  retaliation,  issued  an  order  declaring  that 
Qen,  Pope  and  the  commissioned  ofi&oers  serv- 
ing under  him,  were  ^^  not  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  soldiers,  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  cartel  for  the  parole  of  future 
prisoners  of  war.  Ordered,  further,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  capture  of  Mi^.-G^n.  Pope,  or 
any  commissioned  officer  serving  under  him, 
the  captive  so  taken  shall  be  held  in  close  con- 
finement so  long  as  the  orders  aforesaid  shall 
continue  in  force,  and  unrepealed  by  the  com- 
petent military  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  murder  of  an  un- 
armed citizen  or  inhabitant  of  this  Confederacy 
by  wtue  or  under  pretence  of  the  order  herein- 
before recited,  it  shall  be  tihe  duty  of  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  forces  of  this  Confed- 
eracy to  cause  immediately  to  be  hung,  out  of 
the  commissioned  officers  prisoners  as  aforesaid, 
a  number  equal  to  that  of  our  own  citizens  thus 
murdered  by  the  enemy." 

The  main  divisiona  of  Gen.  Pope's  army 
were  now  stationed  at  Culpepper  Court  House 
and  Fredericksburg.  Culpepper  Court  House 
is  about  seventy  miles  from  W  ashington  and 
equally  distant  from  Richmond.  The  ronte 
crosses  the  Long  Bridge  at  Washington,  thence 
through  Alexandria,  Fairfax,  Manassas,  War- 
renton,  &c.  Fredericksburg  is  connected 
with  Waahington  by  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  Potomac  to  Aquia  Creek,  thence  by  rail- 
road, fifteen  miles,  to  Fredericksburg,  which  ia 
sixty  miles  by  railroad  from  Richmond.  Gen. 
Pope,  although  not  personally  in  the  field  until 
the  27th  of  July,  had  been  engaged  in  concen- 
trating his  forces.  His  delay  in  taking  the  field 
waa  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  Hij.-Gen. 
Halleck,  who  arrived  at  Washington  on  the 
2dd  of  July,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
general-in-chief. 
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A  show  of  force  had  been  kept  up  in  the 
Shenandoah  Yallej,  and  east  of  the  Bine  Bidge, 
by  the  Oonfederate  Groyemment  throughout 
the  month  of  July,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
preventmg  reenforoements  to  Gen.  McGlellan. 
The  knowledge  which  it  had  of  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  Federal  forces  made  it 
manifest  that  no  reinforcement  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  would  come  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  departure  of  the  division  of  Gen. 
£umside  from  Newport  News,  where  it  had 
been  for  some  weeks  ready  to  cooperate  with 
Geo.  McGlellan  in  any  forward  movements 
to  Aquia  Creek  on  the  1st  of  August,  was 
immediately  known  in  Bichmond.  It  showed 
not  only  that  no  reinforcements  were  com- 
ing to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  also  that 
this  army  would  soon  evacuate  the  peninsula. 
The  star  of  their  fortune  now  appeared  to  be  in 
the  ascendant.  The  day,  so  long  and  anxiously 
looked  for,  had  come,  in  which  they  should  he 
able  to  take  their  great  and  powerAil  adversary 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  demonstrate  to  civilized 
nations  their  own  military  strength  and  ability 
to  win  that  independence  which  they  had  pro- 
claimed. Oonsultations  were  immediately  held 
at  Bichmond,  and  their  purposes  were  soon 
formed.  It  was  resolved  to  abandon  the 
defensive  policy  and  to  repeat  the  exploit 
which  Gen.  Jackson  had  performed  by  driving 
Gen.  Banks  out  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  on 
a  scale  of  national  magnitude.  Bumors  were 
set  afloat  that  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the 
whole  of  Virginia  were  to  be  recovered  at 
once ;  Maryland  liberated  from  her  oppression, 
and  not  only  Washington  and  Baltimore  cap- 
tured, but  also  Harrisburff  and  Philadelphia 
in  the  east,  and  Oincinnati  in  the  west.  It  was 
a  magnificent  enterprise  for  a  people  situated 
like  tiiose  in  the  Confederate  States  at  that 
time.  Measures  were  immediately  adopted  for 
the  execution  of  these  plans.  Gen.  M!oClellan 
was  to  be  left  to  retire  from  the  peninsula  with- 
out any  ftirther  attacks  than  were  necessary  to 
cover  their  real  designs,  and  their  forces  were 
to  be  prepared  for  an  immediate  movement 
northward.  The  Confederate  forces  at  this 
time  were  greater  tiian  ever  before.  Not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were 
at  Bichmond  and  in  communication  with  it. 
All  this  force,  excepting  a  strong  corps  of  ob« 
servation,  was  to  be  precipitated  at  once  upon 
Maryland. 

The  preparations  to  advance  mto  Maryland 
which  were  makingat  Bichmond,  were  imme- 
diately known  at  Washington  and  awakened 
great  anxiety.  An  order  was  issued  to  Gen. 
Cox  in  western  Virginia  to  send  his  main 
forces,  with  all  possible  despatch,  by  railroad  to 
Join  Gen.  Pope.  To  facilitate  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army  f^om  Harrison^s  Landing,  as  stated 
by  Gen.  Halleck,  and  to  gain  time  also  by  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy.  Gen.  Pope 
was  ordered  to  push  his  forces  across  the  Bap- 
pahannock,  and  occupy  Culi>epper  and  threaten 
GordonsviUe.  At  the  same  time  President  Lin- 


coln issued  the  following  order,  calling  out  an 
additional  three  hundred  thousand  men  to 
serve  for  nine  months: 

Wab  DtrAxnasT,  Wasedtotoh,  Au{yt$ti  4,  ISSl 

Ordered  Mrt^—ThtLi  a  draft  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand militia  be  immediately  called  into  the  Mirioe  of 
the  United  States,  to  Mirice  for  nine  months,  mileaa 
sooner  diachaived.  The  Secretarr  of  War  will  asaign 
the  quotas  to  tne  States,  and  establish  regulations  m 
the  draft.  ^ 

Seoond^Thsi  if  any  Stote  shall  not  by  the  15th  or 


An^st  furnish  its  quota  of  the  additional  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volunteers  authorized  by  law,  the  de- 
ficienej  of  volunteers  in  that  State  will  also  be  made 


up  br  a  special  draft  from  the  militia.    The  Secretary 
01  War  wiU  establish  regulations  for  this  purpose. 

7%ifitf— Regulations  wiU  be  prepared  by  the  War 
Department,  and  presented  to  the  President,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  promotion  of  officers  of  the  armr 
and  volunteers  for  meritorious  and  distinguished 
services,  and  of  preventing  the  nomination  and  appoint* 
ment  in  the  military  service  of  incompetent  or  nn-> 
worthy  officers.  The  regulations  will  also  provide  for 
ridding  the  service  of  such  incompetent  persons  as 

now  hold  commissions.  

By  order  of  the  PRESIDENT. 

Edwut  M.  Startov,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Oonfederate  army  began  to  move  imme- 
diately after  the  1st  of  Augnst^d  the  divisions 
of  Gens.  Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Hill  were  hurried 
to  the  Rapidan  river,  which  is  the  south  fork 
of  the  Bappahannock.  On  Friday,  the  8th  of 
August,  Gen.  Pope  reached  Oulpepper  Oourt 
House,  from  his  last  encampment  near  Wash* 
ington,  the  county  seat  of  Bappahannock.  At 
the  same  time  the  corps  of  Gen.  Banks  was  in 
motion  in  the  direction  of  Oulpepper.  The 
corps  of  Gen.  Sigel  was  encamped  at  SperryviUe, 
twenty  milea  from  Oulpepper,  and  on  the  road 
from  Washington,  Bappahannock  county.  At 
Oulpepper  Oourt  House  was  Brig.>Gen.  Craw- 
ford, with  his  brigade  belonging  to  Gen.  Banks^s 
corps,  and  G^n.  Bicketts^s  division,  belong- 
ing to  Gen.  McDowell^s  corps.  They  had  ar- 
rived two  days  previous  from  Warrenton  with 
Gen.  McDowell,  who  took  command  of  tJl  the 
forces  then  at  Oulpepper.  Gen.  Bayard  with 
his  cavalry  had  been  guarding  the  fords  of  the 
Bapidan  from  Bacoon  Ford  to  a  point  fourteen 
miles  below,  and  south  of  the  rimroad  at  Bur- 
nett's Ford,  where  he  connected  with  the  cayal- 
ry  of  Gen.  Buford.  At  noon  on  Friday  he  sent 
information  to  Oulpepper  Oourt  House  that  the 
enemy  had  early  that  morning  crossed  the  river 
and  driven  in  his  pickets  with  such  force  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  before  them.  He  was 
retiring  to  the  north  and  east  side  of  Bohertson'a 
river,  about  eight  miles  from  Oulpepper,  there 
to  await  a  supporting  force.  The  numbers  of 
the  enemy  he  estimated  at  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  and  three 
small  regiments  of  cavalry.  G^en.  Buibrd  at 
the  same  time  reported  the  enemy  to  be  ad- 
vancing in  heavy  force  upon  Madison  Oourt 
House,  thus  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  the 
movement  was  directed  toward  Oulpepper  or 
Madison.  Wishing  to  maintain  the  communica* 
tion  with  Fredericksburg  at  all  hazards,  Gen. 
Pope  resolved  to  concentrate  at  Oulpepper,  in 
order  to  keep  his  forces  interposed  between 
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the  main  body  of  the  enemy  and  the  lower 
fords  of  the  Rappahannock.  He  aooordingly 
immediately  ordered  Brig.-Gen.  Orawford  to 
inarch  to  Gen.  Bayard  witib  hia  brigade,  which 
oonttsted  of  the  28th  New  Tor^  10th  Maine, 
46th  PennaylTania,  25th  Oonneotioat,*with  ten 
pieces  of  artillery.  He  proceeded  rapidly  to 
the  front,  and  occupied  a  position  about  seven 
miles  from  Oulpepper,  immediately  in  rear  of 
the  line  of  Qen.  Bayard's  cavalry.  Soon  after, 
Gen.  Pope  ordered  the  remainder  of  Gen. 
Banks's  corps  to  move  rapidly  from  Hazel  River 
bridge,  nine  miles  tmm  Onlpepper,  where  it 
was  the  n^ht  before,  to  the  scene  of  expected 
conflict.  By  eight  o'clock  that  ni^ht,  the  head 
of  G^n.  Banks's  column  was  descried  marching 
around  the  village  to  its  destination,  which  it 
reached  before  midnight.  That  point  was  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Orawford.  Gen. 
Sigelwas  at  the  same  time  ordered  up  from 
Bperryville  by  a  forced  march  of  twenty 
miles,  his  advance  reaching  Oulpepper  late  in 
the  afternoon,  where  it  was  halted. 

Throughout  Friday  night  and  Saturday  fore- 
noon, skirmishing  was  continued  between  G^n. 
Bayard's  cavalry  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
until  the  latter  had  advanced  within  long 
range  of  Gen.  Orawford's  artillery.  The  enemy 
soon  developed  a  strong  force,  and  occupied 
both  sides  of  Oedar  Mountain,  a  sugar-loaf  emi- 
nence situated  two  miles  west  of  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad  at  Mitchell's  Station.  The 
artillery  of  the  enemy  opened  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  Saturday,  but  he  made  no  advance 
until  near  five  o'dook,  at  which  time  a  few 
skirmishers  were  thrown  forward  on  each  side 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  wood,  in  which  his 
force  was  concealed.  A  strong  force  was  push- 
ed forward  in  the  rear  of  the  skirmishers,  and 
Gen.  Banks  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  en- 
gagement did  not  fiurly  open  untU  after  six 
o'clock  p.  x.,  but  for  an  hour  and  a  half  was 
fhrious  and  unceasing.  The  report  of  Gen. 
Banks  to  Gen.  Pope  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  no  action  was  imminent  that  afternoon,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  it  was  fully  conunenced 
that  the  latter  ordered  Gen.  McDowell  to  ad- 
vance Gen.  Ricketts's  division  to  the  support 
of  Qtea,  Banks,  And  also  Gen.  Sigel  to  bring  his 
men  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  At  7 
p.  If.,  when  Gen.  Pope  arrived,  the  action  was 
raging  fiercely,  but  Gen.  Banks  held  the  posi- 
tion he  took  early  in  the  morning.  During  the 
action  he  had  fallen  back  about  one  mile  from 
the  spot  where  it  first  conmienced,  but  without 
any  disorder  or  conftision.  The  enemy  were 
evidently  pressing  dose,  and  the  artillery  was 
firing  at  short  range.  The  division  of  Gen. 
Ricketts  pushed  forward  and  occupied  the  right 
of  Gen.  Banks,  taking  the  place  of  his  right  wing, 
which  was  ordered  to  mass  upon  the  centre. 
Before  this  change  could  be  effected  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  the  musketry  firing  ceased,  but  the  ar- 
tillery kept  up  an  intermittent  firing  until  near 
midnight.  Tne  Federal  troops  rested  on  their 
arms  during  the  night  in  line  of  battle.  At  day- 


light the  next  morning  the  enemy  ftll  back  two 
miles,  and  still  higher  up  the  mountain,  and  the 
pickets  of  Gen.  Pope  advanced  and  occuoied 
the  ground.  The  army  rested  during  the  day. 
Monday  was  spent  in  burying  the  dead  and  in 
getting  off  the  wounded,  and  during  the  night 
me  enemy  disappeared,  leaving  many  of  his 
dead  unburied  and  his  wounded  on  the  ground. 
The  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  severe ;  much 
of  the  fighting  having  been  hand  to  hand.  A 
cavalry  and  i^tillery  force  under  Gens.  Buford 
and  Bayard  was  thrown  forward  in  pursuit,  and 
followed  the  enemy  to  the  Rapidan,  over  which 
lus  rear  guard  passed  about  ten  o'clock  on  Tne»> 
day  morning.  The  Federal  loss  was  fifteen  hun- 
dred killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  whom 
near  three  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Gen. 
Pope  also  lost  two  Napoleon  guns,  fifteen  hun- 
dred muskets,  and  consideri^le  ammunition. 
The  Oonfederate  loss  was  severe,  among  whom 
were  Gens.  Winder  and  Trimble.  The  battle 
conunenced  with  the  advance  of  Gen.  Ewell, 
consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  re- 
enforced  by  Gen.  Jacksgnwith  five  thousand 
more,  and  the  balance  of  his  command  got  into 
position  early  in  the  night. 

On  the  Federal  side  the  contest  was  main- 
tained entirely  by  the  command  of  Gen.  Banks, 
and  was  conducted  with  great  skill  and  bra- 
very. The  object  of  this  attack  on  the  part  of 
Gen.  Lee  was  undoubtedly  to  feel  the  strength 
and  temper  of  Gen.  Pope's  army.  His  forces 
retired  across  the  river,  a  few  miles  toward 
GordonsviUe,  to  await  the  approach  of  the 
main  army,  while  Gen.  Pope  pushed  forward 
his  whole  force  in  the  direction  of  the  Rapidan, 
where  he  occupied  a  strong  position,  extending 
from  Robertson's  Rise  on  the  right  to  near 
Racoon  Ford  on  the  left 

On  the  16th  a  party  of  Oonfederate  cavalry 
were  surprised  and  captured  at  Louisa  Oourt 
House.  Upon  them  were  found  important 
despatches,  including  an  autograph  letter  from 
Gen.  Lee,  which  informed  me  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  Gen.  Lee  was  moving  by  foroed 
marches  the  main  body  of  the  Oozifederate 
army  to  attack  Gen.  Pope  before  a  ionction 
could  be  formed  between  liim  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  Thus  their  plan  was  to  throw 
overwhelming  forces  upon  him,  cut  off  his 
rear,  and  annihilate,  if  possible,  his  entire 
army.  In  consequence  of  this  reliable  infor- 
mation. Gen.  HaUeck,  the  general-in-chie^  on 
the  17th  ordered  Gen.  Pope  not  to  cross  the 
Rapidan,  but  advised  him  to  take  a  position  in 
rear  of  the  North  Fork,  where  he  could  be  more 
easily  reinforced.  This  movement  was  com- 
menced by  Gen.  Pope  on  the  18th,  and  during 
the  19th  the  main  body  of  his  forces  was  behind 
that  river,  and  prepared  to  hold  its  passes. 

Ten  miles  above  Fredericksburg  the  Rap- 
pahannock river  receives  the  two  tributa- 
ries which  form  it  The  soutiiern  stream  is 
called  the  Rapidan,  the  northern  one  is 
called  the  North  Fork.  This  bitter  is  the 
stream  behind  which  Gen.  Pope  was  advised  to 
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retSre,  and  wlileh  he  effeeted  on  the  18th  and 
the  sahmqnent  daj.  Below  the  junction  of  the 
tribotaries  the  etream  is  called  the  Bappar 
hannock.  This  janction  is  twenty  miles  be* 
low  the  spot  where  the  Onlpepper  or  Orange 
and  Alezuidrift  railroad  oroaus  uie  North  Fork. 

Qen.  Lee  oommenoed  reconnoitring  on  the 
day  that  Geo.  Pope  retired^  and  at  night  a 
eonsiderablebodyof  his  troops  had  crossed  the 
Bapidan.  On  the  19th  he  crossed  with  a  large 
force,  Gompridng  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artiUery. 

Geo.  Pope  had  thns  £ur  received  some  re- 
enforcements  from  Gen.  Bnmaide,  who  landed 
at  Frederiokshnrg  from  the  month  of  the  Jamea 
river  on  the  4th  of  Angast.  On  the  6th,  at  six 
p.  ic.  Gen.  Beno,  with  his  division  of  Gen. 
Bmmside's  corps,  left  camp  to  march  to  Gen* 
Pope.  On  the  10th  Gen.  King,  of  McDowell's 
soips,  hnrried  forward  to  Onlpepper  Oonrt 
Honee  for  the  same  pmpose,  and  on  the  18th 
Gen.  Stevens,  with  six  regiments  of  his  division, 
and  fionr  of  Gen.  Wrijdbt^  which  had  been  de* 
tached  from  Port  Boyal,  S.  0.,  followed. 
Thus  nearly  forty  regiments  of  in&ntry,  tcJlj 
armed  and  provided  with  trains  and  a  large 
force  of  artilleiy  and  cavalry,  were  sent  for^ 
ward  film  Fredericksbnrg.  He  was  also  an- 
thorixed  to  call  the  main  portion  of  Gen*  Cox's 
forces  fit>m  western  Virginia. 

The  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  which 
nms  from  Alexandria,  and  connects  with  the 
Virginia  Central  railroad  at  Gordonsville,  was, 
at  the  end  near  Alexandria,  the  rente  by  which 
Gen.  Pope  received  his  supplies.  The  stations 
on  that  part  of  the  road  were  as  fc^ows: 
Alexandria,  to  Springfield,  9  miles:  to  Bnrke's, 
14  miles;  to  Fairfax,  18  miles ;  to  Union  Mills, 
2S  miles;  to  Manassas  Junction,  27  miles ;  to 
Brwtol,  81  miles;  to  Cadett's,  88  miles;  to 
Warrenton  Junction,  41  miles;  to  Bealeton, 
47  milea ;  to  Bappahannock,  61  miles ;  to  Bran* 
dy,  66  miles;  to  Culpepper,  62  miles;  to 
Ifitchell^s,  69  miles.  The  road  crosses  the 
Korth  Fork  at  the  Bappahannock  station,  ten 
miles  beyond  Warrenton  Junction.  At  Manas- 
sas Junction  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  comes 
in  from  the  northwest  The  first  station  west 
of  Manawtas  Junction  is  Gainesville,  distant  8 
miles ;  the  next  is  Thoroughfare,  distant  from 
Msnamaw  Junotipn  14  miles.  At  the  Warren- 
ton Junction  comes  in  from  the  northwest  the 
Warrenton  railroad.  It  connects  Warrenton 
with  Warrenton  Junction.  All  these  positions 
were  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  on  the 
Hofth  Fork,  and  were  involved  in  the  subse- 
quent movements. 

Wh^  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Pope  commenced, 
Gen.  Sigd's  command  was  in  the  advance,  Gen« 
Beno's  held  the  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Mitclkell's 
Statkm,  on  the  Imeof  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria railroad,  and  Gen.  McDowell's  forces,  sup- 
ported by  Gen.  Banks,  occupied  the  right  centre. 
At  half-past  ten  on  the  mght  of  the  18th  of 
August,  Gen.  Sigel  commenced  moving  back 
toward  Culpepper.  Previous  to  this  hour, 
iiowever,  the  troope  in  the  rear  were  in  motion* 


The  night  was  dark  and  cold,  and  the  march 
slow  in  consequence  of  the  immense  train  of 
transportation  wagons  placed  in  advance  of 
the  troops.  The  usual  camp  fires  were  extin- 
guished, excepting  those  necessary  for  the  safe 
passage  of  the  trains,  and  all  unnecessary  ndse 
was  avoided.  At  midnight  the  advance  of  Gen. 
Sigel  reached  Cedar  Mountain,  the  scene  of  tibe 
late  battle,  and  at  a  late  hour  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  1 9th,  it  reached  Culpepper.  The  forces 
of  Gen.  McDowell,  including  Gen.  King's  divi- 
sion, had  then  passed  through  the  town.  Gen. 
Banxs's  division  was  at  an  encampment  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  Gen.  Sigel  brought  up 
the  rear.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was 
to  be  seen  nought  but  moving  masses  of  infan- 
try, cavalry,  and  artillcoy ;  beyond  that  it  could 
dUih  an  oocauonal  glimmer  of  the  white-cov* 
ered  tops  of  the  wagon  trains  slowly  winding 
up  the  distant  hills.  All  the  sick  and  wounds^ 
excepting  eighty-five  men  whose  injuries  were 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  prevent  their  removal,  and 
all  the  stores  of  the  medical  department,  had 
been  sent  off  by  railroad  before  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  The  rear  guard  of  the  army  con- 
sisted of  the  cavalry  under  Gen.  Bayard.  The 
movement  of  the  troops  during  the  day,  although 
made  in  different  directions,  all  tended  towflffd 
one  point,  the  Bappahannock  station  on  the 
railroad,  at  which  was  the  bridge  crossing  the 
North  Fork.  Dmring  the  forenoon  of  the  19th, 
the  advance  crossed,  and  the  rear,  which  was 
that  day  under  Gen.  Sigel,  encamped  at  night 
some  four  miles  from  tiie  bridge.  All  ni^t, 
long  army  trains,  infantry,  and  artillery  were 
movinff  across  the  bridge,  and  by  noon  on  the 
20th  tne  cavalry  composing  the  rear  guard 
made  its  appearance  inst  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bridge,  and  was  then  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  to  meet  the  enemy's  cavalry,  with  whom 
Gen.  Bayard  had  been  skirmishing  from  Cedar 
Mountain.  About  one  o'clock  the  Confederate 
cavalry  made  a  charge,  but  accomplished  noth- 
ing except  wounding  a  few  men.  The  Feder- 
al cavalry  then  came  across  the  bridge,  and  the 
retreat  behind  the  North  Fork  of  the  Bappa- 
hannock was  complete. 

During  the  afternoon  and  night,  the  ConHsd* 
erate  artillery  came  up.  On  the  next  day,  the 
21st,  being  Thursday,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
tiiem  to  cross  a  few  miles  above  the  bridge. 
The  New  York  battery  of  Crowell  and  the 
Thhrd  Maryland  regiment,  stationed  at  the  ford, 
would  have  been  driven  off  except  for  the  ad- 
ditional batteries  sent  to  their  support.  At  the 
same  time  an  attack  was  made  at  Kelly's  Ford ; 
this  was  also  repulsed.  An  attack  of  the  enemy 
was  expected  during  the  lught.  and  the  Federal 
force  slept  on  their  arms.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing a  Confederate  battery  opened  at  the  spot 
where  the  first  attempt  to  cross  was  made, 
which  kept  up  a  five  for  some  time.  A  little 
frirther  up  the  stream  a  bridge  was  discovered 
which  the  enemy  had  erected  during  the  night. 
A  Federal  battery  opened,  which  alackenedfire 
soon  after  and  appeared  to  be  silenced  by  the 
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bfltteries  of  the  enemy.  It  was  apparently 
withdrawn,  when  the  enemy  began  to  oroas. 
The  batteries  of  Gen.  Sigera  command  again 
opened  upon  their  approach,  and  they  were 
here  also  driyen  back.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Gen.  Henry  Bohlen  lost  his  life.  Attempts 
to  cross  were  also  made  at  other  fords.  On 
Friday  afternoon  and  night  of  the  22d,  rain  fell 
so  heavily  as  to  swell  the  river  and  make  it 
imfordable  between  the  mountains  and  a  few 
miles  back  of  Warrenton  Springs,  which  check* 
ed  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  The  firing  of 
artillery  at  nearly  all  the  fords  was  kept  np  on 
the  2dd  and  24th  with  more  or  less  spirit,  bnt 
with  no  special  resnlts.  On  the  23d  the  bridge 
at  the  RappiUiannook  station  was  bnmed  by 
Gen.  Ricketts.  While  this  was  going  on  dnring 
the  24th,  Gen.  Lee  made  a  flank  movement,  ad* 
Tanoed  higher  np,  and  attempted  to  throw  a 
portion  of  his  force  over  at  Waterloo  bridge, 
abont  twelve  miles  above  the  Rappahannock 
bridge,  which  was  bnmed.  This  attempt  was 
defeated.  The  strategy  of  the  movements  of 
Gen.  Pope  consisted  in  the  hope  that  by  his  fall- 
ing back  across  and  holding  the  fords  of  the 
North  Fork,  sufficient  time  would  be  gained  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  come  to  his  aid. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  22d,  while  the  Feder- 
al force  was  t^us  in  possession  of  the  fords  of 
the  Rappahannock,  a  body  of  Oonfederate  caval- 
ry under  QesL  Stuart,  consisting  of  detachments 
of  the  1st,  4th,  and  9th  Virginia  cavalry,  made 
a  dash  upon  Oatlett^s  Station  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  railroad,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Washington,  and  thirteen  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  Rappahannock  station.  They  met  with  only 
aUght  resistance.  There  were  a  great  numbw 
of  trains  in  a  circle  round  the  station  at  the 
time,  which  first  occupied  their  attention ;  but  a 
terrible  storm  of  rain  setting  in  a  few  momenta 
alter  their  arrival,  the  wagons  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  only  few  were  injured. 
They  remained  some  hours,  and  left  at  four 
oWock  in  the  morning,  their  pickets  having 
been  driven  in.  They  took  away  over  two 
hundred  horses  of  Gen.  Pope^s  train,  and  twen- 
ty from  Gen.  McDoweirs.  They  took  all  Gen. 
Pope's  baggage  and  everything  belonging  to  his 
staff  officers.  Ail  the  sick  were  taken  from  the 
hospitals,  and  most  of  them  put  on  the  captured 
horses  to  ride.  A  few  werekilled  on  both  sides, 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  was  about 
two  hundred.  This  force  had  crossed  the  North 
Fork  at  Porter's  Ford,  two  miles  above  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  The  Federal  force  at  Oatlett'a 
oonsisted  of  a  small  guard  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia regiment  under  Ool.  Kane,  And  the  Pumell 
Legion  of  Maryland.  In  the  neighborhood 
were  other  trains  likewise  having  small  guards, 
upon  some  of  which  an  attack  was  made. 

After  a  body  of  the  Oonfederate  force  had 
crossed  at  Waterloo  bridge  on  the  24th,  as  above 
stated,  an  attack  was  made  upon  them  by  order 
of  Gen.  Pope,  with  the  hope  of  cutting  them 
off.  This  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  retire,  move  farther  np  the  river, 


and  enter  the  valley  which  lies  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  tiie  Bull  Run  mountains.  The  object 
of  this  movement  was  to  get  in  the  rear  of  Gen, 
Pope  and  cut  off  his  supplies  from  Washington, 

It  put  the  Oonfederate  army  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  could  move  either  upon  Waahingtoii 
or  upon  Leesbuiv,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
into  Maryland.  Ifevertheless,  Gen.  Pope  was 
successful  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  croas- 
ing  at  any  of  the  fords  of  the  North  Fork,  and 
compelling  him  to  move  still  higher  up  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Bull  Run  mountains.  Thua, 
during  eight  days.  Gen.  Lee  had  advanced  no 
nearer  to  Wadiington.  It  now  remained  for 
Gen.  Pope  to  guard  the  passes  of  these  moun- 
tains in  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  any  nearer  to  Washington,  or  to  meet 
him  sfter  crossmg  the  mountains  and  defeat  him. 
On  the  odier  hand  it  was  the  object  of  Gen. 
Lee  to  pass  the  mountains  and  take  Qen.  Pope 
in  the  rear  if  poonble.  At  all  ev^ts  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  get  rid  of  the  army  of  Gen. 
Pope  if  he  intended  to  oroas  over  the  Potomac 
into  Maryland. 

When  it  appeared  doubtfdl  if  the  North  Fork 
river  could  be  hdd  long  enough  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion of  the  forces  of  Gen.  McUlellan  with  those 
of  Gen.  Pope,  a  part  of  the  former  were  order- 
ed to  land  at  Alexandria  and  move  out  by  nul- 
road  as  rapidly  as  possible.  After  this  move- 
ment of  Gen.  Lee,  ue  remainder  of  Gen.  Mo- 
Olellan's  forces  were  ordered  to  land  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  Gen.  Burnside  was  ordered  to  evacu- 
ate Fredericksburg  and  Aquia  Greek. 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Pope  diiscovered  that  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  was  turning  his  right  to- 
ward MannsHftH,  and  that  the  divisions  which 
he  expected  to  be  there  fh>m  Alexandria  had 
not  arrived,  he  broke  up  his  camps  at  Warren- 
ton and  Warrenton  Junction  and  marched  rap- 
idly back  in  tiiree  columns.  At  this  time  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Heintzelman  horn  Gen.  McOlel* 
lan's  army  had  reached  Warrenton  Junction, 
although  without  artiUery,  wagons,  or  horses 
for  the  field  and  general  officers.  One  diviaon 
of  the  corps  of  Gen.  Porter  from  Gen.  McOlei- 
lan's  army  coming  by  the  way  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  arrived  at  Bealston's  Station,  eleven  miles 
Bouih  of  Warrenton  Jtmction  in  advance  of 
Gen.  Heintzelman,  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  strong.  The  other  division  was  at  Eel- 
ly^s  Ford.  This  corps  had  marched  night  and 
day  to  join  the  army  under  Gen.  Pope,  and  was 
broken  down  with  excessive  labor.  Both  these 
divirions  were  immediately  concentrated  at  War- 
renton Junction.  When  Gen.  Pope  determined 
to  fall  back  he  had  no  other  course  to  pursue,  ex- 
cept to  detach  a  sufficient  force  to  defeat  the  Oon- 
feaei^ate  troops  attempting  to  turn  his  flank,  and 
still  preserve  his  front  before  the  main  body  of 
the  Oonfederate  army.  The  reason  assigned  by 
Gen.  Pope  for  not  pursuing  the  latter  course 
was  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain 
his  front  after  a  suitable  body  had  been  detach- 
ed to  defeat  Gen.  Jackson  on  his  fiank.  He 
estimates  the  number  of  his  troops  at  forty 
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tfaoosand,  before  tlia  tativel  of  Gen.  Heintzelc 
man  with  ten  thousuid.  The  Confederate  annj 
before  him  was  not  lees  than  eighty  thonsand 
in  nmnber.  On  eyacnating  l^renton  and 
l^arrenton  Junction,  Gen.  McDowell  was  or- 
dered to  march  rapidly  with  his  own  corps  and 
that  of  Goi.  Sigel,  and  the  division  of  Gen. 
BeynoldSjbythe  tompikenpon  Gainesville,  the 
first  station  west  of  Manassas  Junction,  on  the 
Gap  railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
any  reenforoements  coming  through  Thorough- 
fare Gap  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  he  learned 
was  on  the  railroad.  At  the  same  time  Gen. 
Bttio,  from  Gen.  Bumside^s  corps,  and  Gen« 
Kearny,  from  Gen.  Heintzelman^s  corps,  were 
ordered  to  march  upon  Greenwich,  so  as  to  sup* 
port  Gen.  McDowdl  if  necessary.  Greenwich 
IS  a  little  south  of  Gainesville,  and  alittle  south- 
west of  Manaasas  Junction.  The  division  of 
Gen.  Hooker,  under  Gen.  Pope,  moved  back 
upon  Mftnawwis  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
Gen.  Porter  was  ordered  to  remain  with  his 
corps  at  Warrenton  Junction  until  relieved  by 
Gen.  Banks  marching  from  Fayetteville,  and . 
tiiien  to  push  forward  in  the  direction  of  Gaines* 
vine,  where  the  main  collision  with  the  enemy 
waseroected. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  26th,  the  pickets  at 
¥an«waft  Junction  were  driven  in,  and  two 
companies  of  Pennsylvania  infantry,  one  com- 
pany of  Penn^lvania  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  artillery  stationed  there  were  surprised  and 
attad^ed  by  a  large  force  under  Gen.  Swell. 
The  Union  force,  after  a  brief  skirmish,  retreat- 
ed across  Bull  Bun.  There,  at  Union  Mills, 
were  the  11th  and  12th  Ohio  regiments  under 
GoL  Scammon,  being  a  portion  of  Gen.  Cox's 
divisiDzi  brought  on  from  western  Virginia. 
Tliey  inmiedi^ly  advanced  to  meet  the  Con- 
federate force,  and  early  on  Wednesday  mcip- 
ing,  the  27th,  a  conflict  took  place  between 
IfMUMMMm  Junction  and  Bull  Run.  This  con- 
tinned  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  OoL  Scam- 
mon was  forced  to  retire  across  BuU  Bun  bridge, 
which  he  attempted  to  hold.  About  noon, 
after  considerable  loss,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
aliMig  the  railroad  in  the  direction  of  Alezan- 
dzia,  halting  at  a  point  midway  between  Cen- 
treville  and  Fairfax  Court  House.  About  two 
o^dock  on  the  same  morning,  the  New  Jersey 
brigade  nnder  Brig.-Gen.  Taylor,  being  a  por- 
tion of  Gen.  Franklm's  division  of  Gen.  McClel- 
kn's  army,  left  their  encampment  near  Alexan- 
dria, and  proceeding  out  the  Fairfax  road  some 
jfistance,  made  a  detour  to  the  left,  and  during 
the  forenoon  arrived  on  the  old  battle  ground 
near  Manawsas.  The  enemy,  being  aware  of 
tiieir  approach,  were  drawn  up  to  meet  them* 
Asth^  emerged  from  the  woods  the  enemy 
opened  upon  them  with  a  severe  fire  of  artillery. 
Gen.  FranUin,  having  no  artillery,  was  compel- 
led either  to  make  a  charge  or  retire.  He  re- 
solved to  ehaige  upon  the  enemy's  battery,  but 
as  these  were  supported  by  infantry,  it  proved 
ineffeetaal,  and  he  then  .fell  back  in  order  to 
Saogster's  Station,  toward  Fairflax,  holding  the 


enemy  in  check.  At  this  station  two  Ohio  regi- 
ments, sent  to  reSnforce  him,  came  up,  who  were 
at  first  mistaken  for  a  body  of  the  enemy.  The 
troops  of  Gen.  Taylor  were  now  thrown  into 
con&sion,  but  finding  out  the  mistake,  rallied 
and  joined  in  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  who 
now  retired  toward  Manassas.  Gen.  Taylor 
then  fell  back  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  having 
left  one  regiment  at  Sangster's  Station  as  a 
guard.  The  losses  during  these  actions  were 
about  three  hundred. 

On  the  same  night  of  the  26th,  when  Man- 
assas Junction  was  taken,  a  body  of  Confede^ 
rate  cavalry,  being  a  detachment  of  the  force 
of  the  enemy  at  Manassas,  made  an  attack  upon 
a  railroad  train  at  Bristow's  Station,  four  miles 
from  Manassas  Junction.  This  train  was  the  one 
which  had  conveyed,  a  few  hours  previous,  the 
division  of  Gen.  Hooker  to  Warrenton  Junction, 
and  was  now  returning  empty.  The  cars  were 
destroyed  and  the  track  torn  up  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  This  force  was  mcreased  by  the 
arrival  of  more  troops  from  Gen.  Ewell^s  divi- 
i&on,  who  had  taken  Manassas  Junction,  where 
was  an  immense  depot  of  Federal  stores  valued 
at  nearly  one  million  of  dollars.  This  was  the 
body  of  the  enemy  which  Gen.  Pope  had  de- 
signed to  intercept  by  ordering  Gen.  McDowell 
to  fall  back  on  Gainesville.  Unfortunately,  his 
order  was  too  late,  for  the  first  reinforcements 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  then  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Pope^ 
had  passed  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  and 
Gainesville,  and  were  in  possession  of  Manassas 
at  the  time  when  the  order  was  given  to  Gen. 
McDowell.  The  stores  captured  at  Manassas 
served  to  sustain  the  Confederate  army  in  extend- 
ing its  march  into  Maryland.  Vast  quantities, 
however,  were  burned,  because,  as  Gen.  Lee  re- 
ported, "they  had  captured  more  than  they  could 
use  or  carry  away."  On  the  28d,  the  next  d^ 
after  the  attack  upon  Catlett^s  Station,  Gen.  Ha(- 
leck  had  sent  a  despatch  to  Gen.  Pope  in  these 
words:  "By  no  means  expose  your  railroad 
communication  with  Alexandria.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  sending  your  supplies  and 
re^orcements."  Gen.  Pope,  in  his  report, 
says :  "  The  movement  of  Gen.  Jackson  to- 
ward White  Plains  and  in  the  direction  of 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  confronted  me  at  Sulphur  Springs  and 
Waterloo  bridge,  was  well  known  to  me,  but  I 
relied  confidentiy  upon  the  forces  which  I  had 
been  assured  would  be  sent  from  Alexandria 
and  one  strong  division  of  which  I  had  ordered 
to  take  post  on  fhe  works  at  Manassas  Junction* 
I  was  entirely  under  the  belief  that  these  would 
be  there,  and  it  was  not  imtil  I  found  my  com- 
munication intercepted  that  I  was  undeceived. 
I  knew  that  this  movement  was  no  raid,  and 
that  it  was  made  by  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men." 

The  army  of  Gen.  Pope  was  now  on  the  27th 
on  the  retreat  in  three  colimins.  The  one 
moving  back  idong  the  railroad  toward  Manas- 
sas Junction,  under  Gen.  Hooker,  was  the  first 
to  encounter  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
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rear.  It  was  the  adranoe  of  the  same  force,  a 
portion  of  whioh  had  repulsed  Ool.  Sc&mmon 
and  Gen.  Taylor  in  separate  actions  during  the 
forenoon.  That  portion  of  the  force  had  ceased 
to  follow  them  beyond  Sangster's  Station,  as 
they  would  thereby  hare  been  drawn  away 
from  the  main  body,  and  also  from  the  support 
of  Gen.  Lee*8  army  marching  upon  White 
Plains  and  Thoroagh&re  Gkip,  and  because 
Gen.  Pope  was  falling  back  upon  them.  Upon 
the  approach  of  Gen.  Hooker's  force  to  Bris* 
tow's  Station  the  Oonfederate  forces  fell  back 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  across  Kettle  Run, 
and  formed  upon  its  left  bank.  Their  main 
body  was  at  Manassas,  a  little  iiuther  in  the 
rear,  to  which  their  line  of  battle  extended.  A 
severe  action  ensued,  which  terminated  at 
darlL  Gen.  Ewell's  force  was  driven  from  the 
field,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  equipage  and 
about  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Gen. 
Hooker's  diyision  had  brought  with  them  only 
forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  at  night  there 
were  only  five  rounds  to  the  man  left.  Upon 
learning  this  fact,  Gen.  Pope  immediately  sent 
back  orders  to  Gen.  Porter  to  march  with  his 
corps  at  one  o'clock  that  night,  so  as  to  be  with 
•Gen.  Hooker  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  the 
28th,  with  Morell's  division,  and  also  directed 
him  to  conmiunicate  with  Gen.  Banks  the  or- 
der to  move  forward  to  Warrenton  Junction. 
All  trains  were  ordered  this  side  of  Oedar  Run, 
and  to  be  protected  by  a  regiment  of  infantry 
and  a  section  of  artiUery.  Owing  to  insur- 
mountable obstacles  and  the  limited  time  ffiven 
him  to  make  the  march.  Gen.  Porter  did  not 
arrive  as  early  as  expected. 

The  position  of  Gen.  Jackson  after  the  defeat 
of  EweU  on  the  night  of  the  27th  was  dangerous. 
Without  reinforcements  he  must  retreat  before 
the  powerful  foe  in  front.  Only  two  routes  were 
open  for  him.  The  one  by  which  he  had  come, 
which  was  through  Gainesville  and  Thorough- 
fare Gap;  and  the  other  toward  OentrevUle. 
If  he  attempted  the  first  one,  he  would  meet 
'the  forces  of  Gtens.  McDowell  and  Sigel,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  reserve  under  Gen.  Reynolds, 
who  were  already  at  Gainesville,  whither  they 
had  been  ordered  two  days  previous  by  Gen. 
Pope.  His  only  course  of  safety  was  to  fall 
back  toward  Oentreville,  which  he  did  that 
night,  and  took  position  on  the  farther  line  of 
Bull  Run.  At  noon  on  the  28th  Manassas  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Pope,  and  on 
the  same^  day  Gen.  Heintzelman's  corps,  con- 
sisting of  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Hooker  and 
Eeanmy,  pushed  on  to  Oentreville,  and  enter- 
ed the  place  soon  after  the  rear  of  Qea.  Jack- 
son had  retired.  At  this  time  Gen.  Reno,  who 
had  cooperated  with  Gen.  McDowell,  had 
reached  Manassas  Junction,  and  Gen.  Porter 
was  at  Broad  Run,  where  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  halt.  It  was  now  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Gen.  Lee  that  Gen.  Jackson 
■hould  be  reinforced,  or  he  might  be  cut  off. 
Foreseeing  the  danger.  Gen.  Lee  had  ordered 
Gen.  Longstreet  to  proceed  on  the  24th  from 


Warrenton  by  way  of  Thorougfaflu*e  CUp.  a 
pass  in  the  Bull  Run  mountains,  fifteen  muet 
west  of  Oentreville,  and  unite  with  Gen.  Jack- 
son. The  advance  of  Gen.  Longstreet  appears 
to  have  reached  Thoroughfare  Gap  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  and  encountered  Qen, 
Bicket's  division,  which  retired  that  nig^t  to 
Bristow*s  Station.  The  enemy  was  thus  firee 
to  join  Gen.  Jackson  both  by  ThoroughfSure 
and  Hopeville  Gaps.  The  advance  of  Gen. 
Jackson  retiring  to  join  Gen.  Longstreet  en- 
countered, near  Gainesville  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike,  Gen.  Gibbon's  brigade  of  King's  dtvi> 
■ion — or  all  of  King's  division—- which  was  a 
part  of  Gen.  McDowell's  force.  The  division 
behaved  handsomely,  and  suffered  severe  loss. 
The  contest  closed  with  the  darkness,  and  the 
division  retired  to  Manassas  Junction  before  day 
of  the  29th.  The  road  was  open  for  the  union 
of  Gen.  Longstreet  with  Gen.  Jackson,  and  the 
junction  was  effected  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  person  and  witii  large  force. 

Hopeville  is  about  three  miles  northeast  of 
White  Pkins,  on  the  road  fh>m  White  Plains 
to  Aldie.  The  road  across  the  mountains  ia 
some  three  miles  north  of  Thoroughfare  Gap. 
Gen.  Halleck  in  his  report  says:  ^* McDowell 
had  succeeded  in  checking  Lee  at  Thoroughfare 
Gap ;  but  the  latter  took  the  road  from  Hope- 
ville to  Haymarket,  and  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  Jackson,  who  was  already  in  rapid  retreat.'* 

The  next  morning  found  Gen.  Kind's  division 
fiillen  bade  from  Warrenton  turnpike  toward 
Manassas  Junction.  It  had  been  driven  back 
by  the  forces  of  Gen.  Jackson.  The  passage 
of  the  Gap  was  no  longer  disputed,  and  re- 
enforcements  to  Gen.  Jackson  were  passing 
through  during  the  whole  day.  Gen.  Lee,  in 
his  despatch  to  Kichmond,  says  that  Gen.  Long- 
stiieet  reached  Gen.  Jackson  on  the  29th.  The 
posture  of  affairs  was  now  changed.  The  over- 
whelnung  forces  of  Gen.  Lee  were  at  hand,  and 
it  became  a  question  with  Gen.  Pope  what  the 
consequences  to  him  might  be.  He  seems  to 
have  apprehended  the  racts.  He  cautioned 
Gen.  Porter,  in  his  order,  not  to  go  farther  in 
his  march  to  effect  a  junction  with  Gen.  Heint- 
selman  than  might  be  necessarv.  adding,  ^^aa 
Le  might  be  obliged  to  retire  behind  BnU  Rnn 
that  night  for  subsistence,  if  nothing  else."  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  movements  of  Gen. 
Jackson  ibr  the  last  two  days  had  been  in  the 
direction  of  Thoroughflure  Gap,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  the  approachmgrSeufbrcements,  whioh 
he  was  confident  womd  surely  coi^e.  Soon 
after  daylight  on  the  next  morning,  the  29th, 
the  contest  began  on  the  part  of  Gens.  Sigel  and 
Reynolds's  divisions  of  Gen.  McDowell's  corps 
and  the  Oonfederate  fbrces.  The  divisions  were 
on  the  west  toward  Gidnesville.  The  plan  of 
Gen.  Pope  was  ibr  Gen.  Heintcdman,  with  Gens. 
Hooker,  Eeamy,  and  Reno,  to  proceed  frcaa 
Oentreville  toward'  Gainesville  and  attack  the 
enemy  on  that  side,  and  Gen.  Porter,  with 
Gen.  King's  division,  to  make  another  attack 
from  the  south,  and  Gens.  McDowell  and  Kgel 
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Irom  the  ireet,  thus  attacking  them  on  three 
lidM.  The  oontMt^  as  has  been  stated,  com- 
menced early  in  the  morning  on  the  ptrt  of  Gens. 
Sigd  and  Beynolds,  and  was  eontinned  rather 
fiMbly  xmtil  the  afternoon,  when  Gen.  Heint* 
adman's  corps  Joined  Gen.  Sigel,  and  soon 
after  Gen.  Longrtreet  had  loined  Gen.  Jackson. 
Here  Gen.  Grover's  brigade  of  Gen.  Hooker^s 
division  made  a  brimant  bayonet  charge 
tfarongh  two  lines  of  the  enemy  and  into  a 
third  one,  losing  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  force  in 
twenty  minutes.  Qen.  McDowell  also  brought 
his  whole  corps  into  the  field  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  as  Gen.  rope  says,  '*  taking  a  conspicuous 
part  in  that  day^s  operations.^'  Gen.  Porter, 
reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  Gen.  King's  divi- 
sion, was  on  the  direct  road  to  Gainesville, 
aloi^  the  railroad  from  MflnaHsaR  Junction, 
holdmg  in  check  a  large  force  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing,  strongly  posted  to  guard  the  flank 
of  that  portion  coii£h>ntmg  Gen.  Pope's  right 
About  7  p.  K.  Gen.  Heintzelman's  right  division 
under  Gen.  Kearny  turned  the  enemy's  left  to- 
ward Sudley  Springs  and  went  into  action,  driv- 
ing them  back  fully  a  mile.  Thus  the  day  ended 
suoceesfully  for  the  Federal  arms.  The  entire 
fbroe  of  Gen.  Pope,  except  Gen.  Banks's  corps, 
was  dins  engaged  with  the  two  wings  of  Gen. 
Lee's  army.  The  loss  on  this  day  by  Gen.  Pope 
was  reported  at  eight  thousand,  which  was  an 
overstf^ment.  Both  parties  slept  upon  their 
arms  that  night  on  the  same  spot,  near  the  old 
battle  ground  of  Bull  Bun.  The  contest  was  re- 
newed the  next  day,  the  80th.  The  object  now 
with  Gen.  Pope  was,  if  possible,  to  maintain  his 
position.  The  design  of  the  enemy  appeared  to 
be  to  accumulate  such  a  force  on  his  right  as  to 
emsh  the  Federal  left  and  occupy  the  road  to 
CentreviUe  in  its  rear.  Gen.  Lee,  of  the  Confed- 
erate army,  thus  reports  the  action  of  this  day : 
^'  The  enemy,  being  reinforced,  renewed  the  at- 
tack on  the  afternoon  of  the  SOtb,  when  a  general 
adrance  of  both  wings  of  the  army  was  ordered, 
and  after  a  fierce  combat,  which  raged  until 
after  nine  o'clock,  he  was  completely  defeated 
and  driren  beyond  Bull  Bun.  The  darkness 
of  the  night,  his  destruction  of  the  stone  bridge 
after  crosdng^  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  fords, 
stopped  the  pursuit"  The  only  additional 
force  brou^t  into  this  part  of  the  field  on  this 
day  by  Gen.  Pope  was  the  corps  of  Gen.  Porter, 
whieh  was  moved  from  the  extreme  left  to  the 
centre,  travelling  a  distance  of  six  miles.  Gen. 
Pope,  in  his  report,  thus  describes  the  conflict  of 
the  SOth :  '*  The  enemy's  heavy  reSnforcements 
having  reached  him  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
nigjit,  he  began  to  mass  on  his  right  for  the 
purpose  of  oruahing  our  left,  and  occupying  the 
roaa  to  Oentreville  in  our  rear.  His  heaviest 
aaaaah  was  made  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when,  after  overwhelming  "Fitz  John 
Porter*  and  driving  his  forces  back  on  the  cen- 
tre and  left,  mass  after  mass  of  his  forces  was 
pioahed  against  onr  left.  A  terrible  contest, 
with  great  slangliter,  was  carried  on  for  sever- 
al honrs^  oar  men  behaving  with  firmness  and 


mllantry  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Gen.  McDowell.  When  night  closed  our  left 
had  been  forced  back  about  half  a  mile,  but  still 
remained  firin  and  unshaken,  while  our  right 
held  its  ground.  Gen.  Frapklin,  with  his 
corps,  arrived  after  dark  at  Oentreville,  dx 
miles  in  our  rear,  whilst  Sumner  was  four  miles 
behind  Franklin.  I  could  have  brought  up 
these  corps  in  the  morning  in  time  to  have  re- 
newed the  action,  but  starvation  stared  both 
men  and  horses  in  the  face,  and,  broken  and 
exhausted  as  they  were,  they  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  bear  hunger  also.  I  accordingly  retir- 
ed to  Oentreville  that  night  in  perfect  order." 

It  appears  that  the  contest  with  artillery 
commenced  early  in  the  day,  and  but  little 
damage  was  done  on  either  side.  Early  in 
the  litemoon  an  attempt  was  made  to  break 
the  line  of  Gen.  Porter  stationed  on  Gen. 
Pope's  centre.  This  was  unsuccessful,  but 
caused  a  severe  loss  to  Gen.  Porter.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon  the  enemy's  forces 
were  concentrated  upon  the  corps  of  Gen. 
McDowell  on  the  left  of  the  centre.  The  bat* 
teries  there,  Lapine's  5th  Maine,  Thompson's 
New  York,  and  Howell's,  not  being  sufficiently 
supported  by  infantry,  were  soon  captured,  and 
McDowell's  troops  were  driven  irresbtibly 
back.  The  right  and  centre  still  maintained 
their  positions,  but  the  disaster  on  the  left,  and 
the  apprehended  design  of  the  enemy  to  occu- 
py the  road  to  Oentreville  in  their  rear,  made 
It  necessary  for  them  to  fall  back.  In  doing 
so  the  bridge  across  Bull  Bun  was  destroyed. 
The  field  of  battle  with  its  dead  and  wounded 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
right  wing  of  the  army  was  this  day  command- 
ed by  Gen.  Heintzehnan,  and  did  not  give  one 
inch  of  ground  to  the  enemy  until  ordered  so  to 
do  after  the  repulse  received  by  the  left  wing. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  severe,  but  have 
never  been  officially  made  public.  The  report 
of  Gen.  Pope  was  made  before  the  reports  of  his 
subordinate  officers  were  received.  These,  in 
consequence  of  his  absence  in  the  West,  had  not 
been  made  near  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
entire  loss  of  Gen.  Pope  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween 16,000  and  20,000. 

At  Bic^mond  the  following  despatch  was 

received  from  Gen.  Lee: 

HBADQVAxnBfl  AxMT  KosTHBor  Yboimxa,  Giova- ) 
Towx,  Aug,  80,  r.  IL,  via  Bapidao.  J 

2b  ^'etidirU  Davis  : 

This  ftrmv  achicTed  to-day,  on  the  plaini  of  Maoat- 
sas,  a  signal  victory  over  the  combinea  forces  of  Gens. 
MeOlelliui  and  Pope.  On  the  2Sth  and  SIKh  eaefa  win^ 
under  Gens.  Lonsstreet  and  Jackson,  rennlaed  with 
valor  attacks  made  on  them  separately.  We  mourn 
the  loss  of  oar  gallant  dead  in  every  conflict,  yet  onr 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  His  mercies  rises  higher 
each  day.  To  Hun  and  to  the  valor  of  our  troops  a 
nation's  gratitude  is  due.  B.  E.  LEE. 

This  wss  followed  on  the  2d  of  September 
by  the  following  Message  of  President  Davis  to 
the  Oonfederate  Ck>ngress : 
7b  ths  Senate  andffotue  qf  Sepreeentaiivet  qfiU  Oom^ 
fetUrate  States  : 

I  have  the  gratifieation  of  presenting  to  Congress 
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two  despatches  from  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  oommBodr 
ing  the  army  of  Northern  Yirginiay  communicatiog 
the  result  of  the  operations  north  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. 

From  these  despatches  it  will  be  seen  that  God  has 
again  extended  His  shield  over  our  patriotic  armj,  and 
has  blessed  the  cause  of  the  Confedersoj  with  a  second 
signal  victory  on  the  field  already  memorable  by  the 
gSlant  achievement  of  our  troops. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  skill 
md  daring  of  the  commandinff  general  who  oonceired, 
and  the  valor  snd  bravery  of  we  troops  who  executed^ 
the  brilliant  movement  whose  result  is  now  communi- 
cated.  After  havinji;  driven  from  their  intrenchments 
an  enemy  snperior  m  numbers,  and  relieved  from  siege 
the  city  of  Richmond,  as  heretofore  oommunicatM, 
our  toilwbm  troops  advanced  to  meet  anoUier  invad|ng 
army,  reinforced  not  only  by  the  defeated  army  of 
Gen.  McClellan,  but  by  the  fi-esh  corps  of  Gens,  tfum- 
iide  and  Heiotzelman. 

After  forced  mareheSyHrtth  insdequate  transporta> 
tion,  and  across  streams  swollen  to  unusual  heient,  by 
repMted  combats,  they  turned  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my, and,  forming  a  junction  of  their  columns  in  the 
face  of  greatly  superior  forces,  they  fought  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  80th,  the  crowning  triumph  of  their  toil 
and  valor.  JBFFERdOK  DAVIS. 

At  Washington,  on  Saturday,  the  80th,  the 
War  Department  invited  the  citizens  to  go  out 
to  the  battle  field  and  assist  in  taking  care  of 
the  wounded  soldiers.  A  large  number  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation.  From  three  to  seven 
f  o'clock  p.  ic.  the  streets  swarmed  with  people 
and  conveyances  loaded  with  blankets  and 
baskets  and  rolls  of  lint.  Eveiy  public  carriage 
and  vehicle  was  impressed  into  the  service. 
A  thousand  persons  at  least  went  out.  More 
would  have  gone  on  Saturday  morning,  but 
the  invitation  was  recalled,  and  passes  re- 
fused. The  entire  movement  turned  out  as  ill 
advised.  Very  few  persons  were  allowed  to  go 
&r  enough  to  find  the  wounded  they  sought, 
and  some  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Confed- 
erates. The  movement  thus  begun  at  Wash* 
ington  instantly  extended  through  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Northern  States.  In  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  which  will  serve  as  an  illustra> 
tion  of  the  others,  the  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed on  Sunday,  the  Slst.  A  despatch  had 
been  received  on  the  previous  evening  from 
Washington,  by  Gov.  Andrew,  asking  that 
the  surgeon-general  of  the  State  should  send 
on  twenty  surgeons  with  hospital  supplies  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  demand  was  made  pub- 
lic at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  with  the 
notice  that  contributions  would  be  received  at 
Tremont  Temple.  Those  notices  were  also 
read  from  pulpits,  which  is  the  usual  manner 
of  advertising  on  Sunday  in  ITew  England,  and 
many  congregations  were  immediately  dismissed 
to  procure  contributions.  At  an  early  hour 
these  contributions  began  to  be  received  at  the 
Temple,  and  continued  to  pour  in  during  the 
whole  day-^d  sheets  for  bandages,  shirt& 
dressing  gowns,  pillows,  liquors,  jellies  and 
sweetmeats  of  all  lands — ^in  a  word,  every  va- 
riety of  article  which  could  suggest  itself  to  a 
kind  heart  as  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
wounded  soldier.  Bundles  and  packages  of 
every  conceivable  size  and  shape  were  momen- 
tsonlj  arriving.    Ladies  brought  bundles,  who 


were  never  seen  to  carry  bundles  before,  anj 
stout  gentlemen  in  gold  spectacles  were  seen 
driving  heavy  laden  carts  through  the  streets, 
or  lenoing  a  hand  at  the  boxes.  All  these  ar- 
ticles were  received  at  the  side  doors  of  the 
Temple  and  taken  within,  where  corps  of  paok- 
ers  indosed  them  in  boxes,  which  were  then 
taken  out  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  express 
wagons,  which  crowded  the  streets.  Thus  twen- 
ty-one hundred  cases  were  packed,  and  all  sent 
forward  by  the  evening  train,  except  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  same  time  subscrip- 
tions were  taken  at  stands  on  the  sidewalks, 
and  over  five  thousand  dollars  collected. 

Meantime  the  following  correspondence  took 
place  between  Gens.  Pope  and  Lee : 

CxxTBXTiLia,  Aufftut9U  18SI. 
Sir  :  Many  of  the  wounded  of  this  army  have  been 
left  on  the  field,  for  whom  I  desire  to  send  ambulancea. 
Will  you  please  to  inform  me  whether  .you  consent  to 
a  truce  untU  they  are  cared  for? 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,    JOHN  POPE. 
Mai.-Gen.  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 
To  Oommanding  Officer  Confed.  forces,  near  Groveton. 

HsADQuiBxxss  AxxT  ov  Dosmsur  YiBoniiA, ) 
Auffwt  SI,  IQOi.  t 

Mat,' Gen,  Pope,  27.  S.  A.,  Commanding^  dbe. 

Sib:  Consideration  for  your  wounded  mduces  me  to 
consent  to  your  sending  ambulances  to  convey  them 
within  ^our  lines.  I  cannot  consent  to  a  truce  nor  a 
suspension  of  the  military  operations  of  this  army.  If 
Tou  desire  to  send  for  your  wounded,  should  your  am- 
bulances report  to  Dr.  Guilet,  Medical  Director  of  thia 
army,  he  will  gjire  directions  for  their  transportion. 
The  wounded  will  be  paroled,  and  it  is  understood  that 
no  delay  will  take  place  in  their  removal. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  E.  LEE,  GeneraL 

On  Stmday,  the  Slst,  the  Ck>nfederate  army 
was  pnt  in  motion  toward  the  Little  Biver 
turnpike  for  the  purpose  of  taming  the  right 
of  Gen.  Pope.  During  Sunday  night  and  Mon- 
day morning,  Gen.  Pope,  anticipating  this  de- 
si^  of  the  enemy,  chimged  his  front  br  caus- 
ing his  right  wing  to  fiill  back  to  the  heights 
of  Gerpiantown.  Thus  when  the  enemy  reach- 
ed Ox  Hill  on  Monday,  he  discovered  Qeiu 
Pope's  army  in  his  front  on  these  heights.  Ilie 
ultimate  design  of  the  enemy  was  to  cut  the 
rear  of  Gen.  Pope  in  the  direction  of  Fair&x 
Oourt  House.  The  Little  Biver  turnpike  mna 
from  Middleburg  to  Alexandria,  and  interseots 
the  Oentreyille  turnpike  about  a  mile  east  of 
Fairfax  Oourt  House.  Germantown  is  a  small 
Tillage  between  Fairfax  Oourt  House  and  Oen* 
trevUle,  and  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  dia- 
tance  beyond  the  former. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  conflict  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  G^.  Banks,  with  his  command,  was 
covering  the  extreme  left  of  Gen.  Pope's  line, 
to  keep  off  reSnforoements  for  the  enemy,  and 
to  be  used  as  a  reserve.  He  crossed  to  JBria- 
tow's  Station,  on  the  railroad  four  miles  beyond 
Manassas  Junction,  and  on  Sunday  was  ap- 
proached by  a  large  Oonfederate  force,  before 
which  he  fell  back  and  Jomed  Gen.  Pope.  The 
bridge  at  Bristow's  Station  having  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  their  attack 
upon  it,  and  that  over  Bull  Bun  not  havii^ 
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hwa  vepairddf  lie  destroyed  the  property  of 
,  the  United  States  before  retiring.  This  oon* 
ofltsd  of  some  SCND  railroad  oars,  5  looomotiyeS| 
and  a  large  quantify  of  fbced  ammunition,  ord- 
nanee  stores,  ^s<l  The  enemy,  however,  ob- 
tamed  great  spoiL  On  the  same  day,  Sun- 
day, Sept.  1,  iVedericksbnrg  was  evacnated  by 
6^  Bnm^de.  Falmouth  Station  was  burned, 
and  a  quantity  of  commissary  stores.  The 
bridge  ereeted  in  place  of  the  old  railroad 
bridge,  the  wire  bndge,  and  the  boat  bridge 
were  destroyed.  The  eyaoiiation  of  Aqnia 
Greek  followed. 

Gen.  Pope  states  that  by  the  rep<»rts  of  the 
commanders  of  corps  of  his  army  it  consisted, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  of  less  than  60,000 
men«  The  portion  taken  by  his  orders  on  this 
day  waa  as  follows :  The  diviiuon  of  Qea.  Conch 
and  one  brigade  of  Gen.  Sumner's  corps  were  at 
ftarfax  Court  House.  Gen.  Hooker  was  posted  at 
or  in  front  of  Grermantown,  and  had  command 
of  his  own  troops  and  those  at  FalrfEuc.  Gen. 
McDowell's  corps  was  stationed  on  the  Warren* 
ton  turnpike  about  two  miles  west  of  Fairfax. 
Gen.  Keno  was  pushed  north  of  the  turnpike 
at  a  point  about  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Gentreville,  and  supported  by  Qen,  Kearny's 
division  of  Gen.  Heintzelman's  corps. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Confederates,  com- 
posed of  infantry  and  cavalry,  approached  Ger- 
mantown  by  the  litde  Biver  turnpike,  and  were 
met  by  Gen.  Hooker  at  that  place  and  by  Gen. 
Reno  fiuther  west    The  conflict  raged  for  an 
hour,  when  they  concentrated  their  force  on 
the  left  of  Gen.  Bono's  line,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Stevens.    Their  intention  was 
to  torn  his  left  flank.    Gen.  Stevens  was  soon 
IdUed  by  a  bullet  through  his  head,  and  his 
troops  were  driven  bacL    The  Confederate 
force  now  began  to  advance  on  the  main  body 
of  Gen.  Bene,  which  was  short  of  ammunition, 
when  the  division  of  Gren.  Eeeroy  csme  up 
ad  took  the  position  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  QeoL,  Stevens.    Night  had  now  set  in,  ren- 
dered thickly  dark  by  a  thunder  storm.    The 
rain  fM  in  torrents,  and  the  position  of  the 
coptendlag  armies  was  revealed  only  by  the 
ilaahes  of  lightmng.    At  this  time,  Qen,  Kear- 
ny, anxious  to  know  the  nature  of  the  ground 
upon  which  he  expected  so  soon  to  fight,  rode 
out  to  examine  it.    Inadvertently  he  passed  the 
line  of  his  own  pickets  and  approached  those 
of  the  Confederate  force,  when  he  was  shot  by 
one  of  them.    He  was  soon  missed  from  his 
eamp,  and  not  bdng  found,  Gen.  Bimey  took 
oommand  of  the  division.    During  the  next 
day,  his  body  was  brought  in  under  a  Confed- 
erate flag  of  truce.    Thus  two  most  valuable 
offieen  and  brave  soldiers  were  slain  in  this 
waffiet    After  Gen.  Bimey  had  taken  com* 
nand,  lie  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  to  be  made 
by  OoL  Epm,  oonwnanfling  the  Ist  and  40th,  and 
CoL  Ward,  of  the  Sath  New  York  regiments,  be- 
fore whieh  the  Confederate  force  retired. 

By  morning,  on  the  2d  of  September,  the 
vhde  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  waamaased  behind 


Difficult  Creek,  between  Germantown,  Flint 
Hill,  and  FairflEUc.  Oa  that  day  orders  were  is* 
sued  by  the  genersl-in-chief  for  the  Army  of  V ir» 
ginia  to  fall  back  within  the  defences  of  Wash- 
ington. The  object  of  .the  general-in-chief  in 
giving  this  order  was  '^  to  reorganize  the  differ- 
ent corps,  to  get  the  stragglers  back  into  the 
ranks,  and  to  supply  deficiencies  of  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  &c."  This  movement  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  2d  and  8d  of  September.  During 
these  days  might  be  seen  on  the  roads  leadinff 
to  Alexandria  and  the  fortifications  around 
Washington,  the  worn  and  bleeding  fragments 
of  the  once  proud  armies  of  the  North,  as  they 
strayed  in  from  their  fifteen  bloody  days  of 
fighting  and  retreating,  lliere  were  the  rem- 
nants of  the  decimated -regiments  of  MainCi 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan — stragglers  belonging  to  every 
army  corps,  wounded,  weak,  and  dispirited,  re« 
tiring  before  a  victorious  enemy  to  obtain 
safety  in  the  fortifications.  Many  of  them  had 
fought  their  way  up  the  peninsula,  contesting 
slmost  every  inch  from  Williamsburg  agunst 
buUets  and  bayonets  until  they  stood  in  sight 
of  the  spires  of  Bichmond  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  and  then  were  required  to  abandon  their 
porition  and  withdraw. 

The  Confederate  force  which  was  repulsed 
nesr  Gentreville,  on  Monday  night,  September  2, 
moved  toward  Vienna,  about  twelve  miles  west 
from  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
demonstration  near  the  Chain  Bridge,  and  the 
fords  of  the  Potomac  above  Washington.  The 
chief  object  in  this  movement  was  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  officers  from  what 
Gen.  Lee  was  doing  elsewhere.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  army  of  Gen.  Pope  left  the  field 
clear  for  the  Confederate  army  to  follow  it, 
and  assault  the  strong  fortifications  of  Wash- 
ington, or  to  pass  over  the  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land. The  assault  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Washington  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  But 
the  invasion  of  Maryland  might  be  followed  by 
such  a  welcome  from  the  mass  of  the  citizens, 
and  such  cooperation,  as  to  enable  Gen.  Lee 
not  only  to  hold  a  ^rtion  of  the  State,  but  to 
attack  Washington  m  the  rear,  and  perhaps  in- 
vade Pennsylvania.  In  any  event  it  would  be  a 
demonstration  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  nations  in  Europe,  of  the  vigorous  energy 
and  strength  of  the  Confederate  Grovemment* 
Accordingly,  on  the  81st  of  August,  while  Gen. 
Pope  was  resting  his  exhausted  forces  at  Gen- 
treville, Gen.  L^  drew  off  the  main  body  of 
the  Confederate  army  and  moved  to  Leesburg. 
Thence  he  moved  to  the  Potomac,  near  Point 
of  Bocks,  and  crossed  at  Noland's  Ford,  five 
miles  below,  and  at  a  ford  three  miles  above  on 
the  5th.  His  force  consisted  of  the  divinons 
of  Gens.  Longsbreet,  Jackson,  Swell,  A.  P.  Hi]]» 
and  D.  H.  WL  It  proceeded  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Catoctin  Mountains,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Frederick,  Maryland.  On  the  night  of  the 
0th  the  ^advance  reached  White  Oak  SpringSi 
about  tiiree  miles  from  that  city,  which  Is  mtj 
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miles  from  Oentreville.  On  the  same  night  in* 
formation  was  reoeived  at  Frederick  of  the  s^ 
proaoh  of  the  Confederate  foroe,  and  it  pro* 
anoed  much  excitement  A  large  nomber  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  toward  Pennsylvania  and 
Baltimore.  Frederick,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  is  forty-fonr  miles  northwest  of 
Wasliii^p^n,  and  sixty  miles  west  of  Baltimore. 
It  is  the  second  city  of  the  State  in  wealth  and 
commercial  importance,  and  the  tiiird  in  popu- 
lation, containing  8,148  inhabitants.  The  mil- 
itary force  in  the  city  consisted  of  only  one 
company,  which  conld  make  no  opposition. 
The  Federal  proYOst  marshal  removea  all  the 
military  stores  possible,  and,  leaving  enough  for 
the  hospitals,  m  which  there  were  about  six 
hundred  patients,  burned  the  reminder.  About 
ten  o*clock  the  next  morning,  the  6th,  the  Oon- 
federate  troops  quietly  entered  the  city.  These 
soldiers  were  in  a  destitute  condition,  in  re- 
spect to  clothes  and  shoes,  yet  the  most  scru- 
pulous regard  was  had  to  private  property. 
They  had  no  tents,  nor  were  burdened  with  any 
baggage.  Their  only  trains  were  anmiunition 
trains.  If  enduring  great  hardships  without  a 
murmur,  and  most  bravely  and  heroically  fight- 
ing, are  evidences  of  good  soldiers,  seldom  has 
the  world  witnessed  better  than  those  who 
composed  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee.  A  Oonfeder- 
ate  provost  marshal  was  appointed  (Bradley 
Johnson),  and  a  proclamation  issued  to  the  oiti- 
aens,  stating  that  the  army  came  as  friends,  and 
not  as  enemies,  to  relieve  the  people  of  Mary- 
land from  the  tyranny  by  which  tney  were  op- 
pressed ;  that  they  did  not  purpose  to  interfere 
with  any  non-combatants,  or  to  disturb  private 
property,  or  to  inquire  into  the  opinions  of  cit- 
izens ;  and  that  wiiatever  stores  they  required 
would  be  pud  for,  either  in  Oonfederate  notes 
or  United  States  Treasury  notes,  as  ^e  seller 
might  prefer.  At  night  the  soldiers  were  iJl 
orderea  to  their  camps  outside  of  the  ci^. 
ICeantime  foraging  parties  wefe  sent  out  m 
various  directions,  which  returned  at  evening 
with  droves  of  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses. 
These  droves  were  all  taken  toward  the  Poto- 
mac. Pickets  were  thrown  out  from  Frederidc 
both  east  and  west  for  considerable  distances. 
On  Sunday  they  were  reported  to  have  ad- 
vanced within  seven  miles  of  Westminster, 
causing  a  great  excitement  in  the  town,  but 
disappeared  during  the  night.  Ko  Oonfederate 
force,  however,  came  flurttier  east  at  that  time 
than  Uniontown,  twenty  miles  from  Westmin- 
iter.  The  main  body  encamped  for  some  days 
on  a  line  between  Frederick  and  the  Potomac 
river.  Recruiting  offices  were  opened  in  tibe 
city,  and  oitiaens  invited  to  enlist  Very  few 
▼olunteers,  however,  were  obtained. 

On  the  8th,  Oen.  Lee  issued  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Maryland : 

HsAoqir  ABms,  Aunr  of  HoBnonir  VnomA, ) 
NxAB  Fmonionowir,  BepL  8, 184i.      f 

7b  tie  I^opU  0/ Maryland: 

It  is  right  thai  yon  shonld  know  the  pnrpoie  thai 
has  broD^  the  army  under  my  oommand  withia  the 


Umite  of  your  State,  so  fiur  as  that  porpoee  concerM 
yoanelTea. 
The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  hare  kms 
'ly  the  wroDgi  ana 


watched  with  the  deepest  symp 
ootrages  that  hare  been  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of 
ft  Oommonwealth  allied  to  the  States  of  the  South  by 
the  strongest  aocial.  political,«nd  commercial  ties,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  prorinee. 

Under  the  pretence  of  supportmg  the  ConstitotioB, 
but  in  violation  of  its  most  Taluable  provisioDs,  yonr 
dtixens  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  upon  no 
charKe,  and  contrary  to  aU  the  forms  of  law. 

A  faithful  and  manly  protest  asainst  this  outrage, 
made  by  a  venerable  and  illustrious  Marylander,  to 
whom  in  his  better  days  so  citizen  appealed  for  right 
in  vain,  was  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

The  gOTomment  of  your  chief  city  has  been  osurped 
by  armed  strangers;  your  Leffislature  has  been  dis- 
solved by  the  muawnil  arrest  of  its  members;  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  speech  has  been  suppressed ;  words 
have  been  declared  oifenees  by  an  arbitrair  decree  of 
the  Federal  executive ;  and  cittsens  ordered  to  be  tried 
by  military  commissions  fiur  what  they  may  dare  to 
Qieak. 

Believing  that  the  people  of  Maiyland  possess  s 
spirit  too  loftT  to  submit  to  such  a  ffovemment,  the 
i]«ople  of  the  South  have  long  wished  to  sid  yon  in 
throwing  off  this  foreign  yoke,  to  enable  you  sgain  to 
enjoy  tte  inalienable  ri|pits  of  freemen,  and  restore 
the  independenoe  and  sovereignty  of  your  State. 

In  obedienoe  to  this  wish,  our  army  has  come  among 
you,  and  is  prepared  to  assist  yon  with  the  power  of 
tta  arms  in  regaining  the  rights  of  which  you  have  been 
so  uniustly  despoiled. 

This,  citizens  of  Maryland,  is  our  mission  so  far  ss 
you  are  concerned.  Ko  restraint  upon  your  free  will 
IS  intended—no  intimidation  will  be  allowed  within  the 
limits  of  this  army  at  least  Harylanders  shall  once 
more  enjoy  their  ancient  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech.  We  know  no  enemies  among  you,  and  will 
protect  all  of  you  in  every  opinion. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  your  destiny  fi^ly  and  with- 
out constraint  This  army  wiU  respect  your  choiee, 
whatevor  it  may  be;  and,  while  the  Southern  people 
will  ngoioe  to  welcome  yon  to  your  natural  posihoo 
among  them,  they  will  only  welcome  you  when  yon 
come  of  your  own  ft«e  will. 

B.  £.  LEE,  General  Commanding. 

On  the  10th  Qen.Lee  began  to  evacuate 
Frederick,  and  by  the  12th  his  entire  force  had 
left.  His  fbroes  moved  in  the  direction  of  Ha- 
gerstown.  That  same  night  the  city  was  oocn* 
pied  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  McOlellan's  anny, 
under  Gen.  Hooker. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  Hagerstown 
was  entered  by  a  Oonfederate  foroe.  On  the 
6th  and  7th  the  banks  of  the  town,  anticipating 
this  approach,  removed  their  specie  to  Harris- 
burg  and  other  places  east  for  safety.  The 
Government  stores  there  were  also  removed. 

Meantime,  on  the  first  approach  of  the  Oon- 
federate army  across  the  Potomac,  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed  in  Pennsylvania,  especially 
in  York  and  Adams  counties,  and  through  the 
Susquehanna  and  Oumberland  valleys.  The 
&rmen  sent  away  their  wives,  chUdren,  and 
cattle^  and  hastened  to  take  up  arms.  In 
many  of  the  towns  of  the  State  stores  were 
elosed,  bells  rung,  gons  fired,  public  meetings 
held,  and  citizens  in  their  excitement  assembled 
in  mass  to  drilL  On  the  10th  Gov.  Ourtin  is- 
saed  an  order  calling  upon  all  the  able  bodied 
men  of  Pennsylvania  to  organize  immediately 
for  the  defence  of  the  State^  and  to  be  ready 
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fer  marcSting  tnden  iipon  in  honi^fl  nadoe.  On 
the  llth  ha  iasned  m  oaU  for  fifty  thoiUMUid  of 
the  freemen  of  the  State  to  enter  immediate 
B«rrioe  to  repel  the  imminent  danger  of  iny»- 
aoD.  Oa  tiie  same  day  he  addreaied  the  fol- 
lowing defl[»ateh  to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia: 

Wa  here  reliable  inftinnatioa  this  eveniDg  thai  the 
TCbel  generals  hare  moTsd  their  entire  aney  from 
Iradenek  to  Gmnbarland  VaUar,  and  their  destinatian 
is  DOW  Hanisborg  and  Philadeiphia.  We  need  every 
STsilaUe  man  immediately.  Stir  up  yonr  population 
to-night.  Form  them  into  oompanies,  and  send  ns 
tireiity  thenaand  to-morrow.  No  time  can  be  lost  in 
massing  a  fbree  on  the  Susquehanna  to  defend  the 
State  aod  your  eify.  Arooae  erecy  man  possible  and 
send  him  h«e. 

Gov.  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  also  iasned  a 
procUmation  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  or- 
ganize without  delay  such  a  force  as  might 
eflfectoally  aaeiat  in  defending  their  homes  and 
firesides.  The  effect  of  these  appeals,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  to  bring  to  the  governor 
a  response  from  more  than  jseventy-five  thou- 
sand men.  Harrisburg,  the  capital,  oyerflowed 
with  troopB.  The  excitement,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  Pennsylvania.  In  the  adjacent 
States,  troops  under  the  first  call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  hurried  to  Washings 
ton  and  to  Harrisburg.  It  created  another 
military  excitement,  and  volunteers  promptly 
came  forward  in  all  the  States  to  fiU  up  the  caU 
of  the  President. 

On  the  2d  of  Septemher,  the  following  order 
was  iasned  by  the  general-in-chief : 

War  Psp^ainfaRv;  AnnrEAaT-Oamnuir's  Omoi,  I 

WAsanroTOX,  Septembm'  %  1802.     | 

OMural  Ordtn.  M.  122. 

XaJ.-Oen.  HcClelUn  will  nsTe  command  of  the 

fbrtillcatioas  of  Washington,  and  of  all  the  troops  for 

the  itflflWM?f>  of  the  capital. 

By  command  of  Mij.-Gen.  HALLECE. 
E.  P.  TowxBBm,  Assist  Adj.-Oen. 

When  Gen.  McGlellan  arrived  at  Washington 
from  Harrison's  Landing,  he  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gen.  Pope,  whidi  included  the 
District  of  Golnml^  This  was  ahout  the  mid- 
dle of  August   Subsequent  to  that  time  he  waa 
without  a  command,  excepting  a  body  of  nine- 
ty-'mx  men,  nntil  thia  order  waa  issued.    Each 
eorpa  of  hjs  army  had  been  sent  forward  to 
Gen.  Pope     In  fiust  the  active  forces  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Pope  consisted  of  the  Army 
of  Yirginia,   embraeing  the  corps  of  Gens. 
McDowdl,  Banks,  Sigel,  a  portion  of  Gen.  Cox's 
fcree  fhnn  western  Yirgmia,  a  part  of  Gen. 
Bumnde'a  force  from  North  Carolina,  about 
ten  rei^taients  from  Port  Boyal  in  Soutn  Caro- 
fina,  jm6er  Gen.  Stevens,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  eonsistang  of  the  corps  of  Gens. 
Heintnteian,  Sumner,  Porter,  and  Franklin, 
and  the  diviaiona  of  Gens.  MeCall  and  Couch, 
widumt  indnding  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
fitftifieationfl  around  WaAinston.     With  this 
force  he  waa  not  ahle  to  wiuistand  the  over- 
whefanlng  march  of  the  Confederate   army. 
Tet  this  same  Conftderote  army  waa  the  force 
which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen. 
•McCMhui,  single  handed  and  unaided,  was  re; 


Quired  to  meet  and  conquer,  and  tiins  obtafai 
the  capital  of  the  Confeaeracy,  which  waa  in 
their  poasessicHi.  In  this  unequal  struggle  no 
dishonor  ever  taniished  the  Anny  of  tibe  Poto- 
mac. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Gen.  McClellan, 
having  received  the  order  above  stated,  issued 
another  assuming  command  of  the  fbrcea  above 
mentioned,  togeUier  with  aome  new  levies  which 
had  arrived  at  Washington  under  the  cfdl  of 
the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand  men« 
Hia  order  assuming  the  command  acted  like 
an  electric  shock  upon  these  dispirited,  defeat- 
ed masses.    It  was  as  follows : 

HiADeVAsnas,  WAsmarevoK,  SepL  i,  1808. 
Omeral  Orden,  M.  1. 
1.  PoTsaant  to  General  Orders  No.  182,  from  the 
War  Department,  Adjatant-General's  Office,  of  the  Sd 
instant,  the  nndenagned  hereby  aaamnes  command  of 
the  fortifications  orWaahington  and  of  all  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital. 

8.  The  heads  of  the  staif  departments  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  will  be  in  charge  of  their  respeetiTe 
ita  at  these  headquarters. 


In  addition.to  the  consolidated  morning  reports 
required  by  circular  of  this  date  from  these  beadquar- 
ters,  reports  will  be  made  by  oorps  commanders  as  to 
their  compliance  with  the  assiffnment  to  positioDS  here- 
toibre  given  them,  stating  definitely  the  ground  occu- 
pied and  coTered  by  their  command,  and  as  to  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  obedience  to  orders  already 
Msued  to  place  their  commands  in  condition  for  imme- 
diate senrice.  GEO.  B.  HoCLELLAK,  HB{..Gen. 
Official :  8.  Wiu.zaii8,  Assist  AdJ.-General. 

It  was  now  known'  that  Gen.  Lee  had  march- 
ed into  Maryland,  and  the  orders  given  to  Gen. 
McClellan  were  to  puraue  him  with  all  the 
tro^s  whid)  were  not  required  for  the  defence 
of  Washington.  On  the  next  day  most  of  his 
army  was  in  motion,  and  rapidly  advanced  into 
Maryland.  Gen.  Couch's  division,  consisting 
of  three  brigades,  commanded  by  Gens.  Howe, 
Devens,  and  Cochrane,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  had  reached  the  road  from  Rockville  to 
Great  Falls,  eight  milea  beyond  TenallytowiL 
Other  oorpa  were  rapidly  pressing  on.  Three 
days  after  assuming  command,  on  the  7th,  at 
nx  p.  M.$  he  left  Washington  to  take  the  field. 
That  night  hepasaed  through  Bockville,  fifteen 
miles  from  Waahington,  atopping  only  long 
enough  to  refireeh  his  horsea.  On  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  the  army  had  advanced  to  Damas- 
cus, thirty-four  milea  from  Waahington  and 
aixteen  mUes  from  Frederick.  The  first  move- 
ments of  the  army  were  such  aa  to  occupy  po- 
aitions  which  commanded  all  the  lower  forda 
of  the  Potomac,  thua  preaenting  to  the  Con- 
federate army  the  alternative  of  meeting  him 
in  battle,  or  retiring  before  him,  and  crosnng 
the  Potomac  higher  up,  which  would  take 
them  fhrther  from  Waahington,  and  oblige  them 
to  retreat  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Meantime  Gen.  Lee,  after  his  aucceasea 
againat  Gen.  Pope,  had  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  same  army  would  soon  be  in  pursuit 
of  him ;  yet,  like  a  prudent  commander,  he,  upon 
learning  of  the  approach  of  Gen.  McClellan, 
innnediately  took  precautiona  to  secure  hia 
own  aafety.    Hia  army  had  met  with  no  aoch 
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weloome  froin  the  citizens  of  Mttyland  as  to 
give  any  hope  that  the  State  would,  under  any 
oircumstanoes,  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Federal 
Goyernment.  On  the  contrary  the  people  had 
shown  that  it  was  the  Government  of  their 
choice.  Very  few  recmits  had  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  no  oontrihutions  of  import- 
ance had  been  made  to  it.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  Gen.  Lee's  order  of  march,  fonnd  at 
i^erick,  on  the  18th  of  September.  It  dis- 
closes his  plans: 

[OOITFXDSNTIAL.] 
HlADQ17i.ftnK8,  ASMT  Of  NOBTHBIIT  ViROIXIl,  I 

iStfpf.  8^  186S.     i 
Special  Order,  No.  191. 

IIL  The  anny  will  resame  its  march  to-morrow, 
takioff  the  Hagentown  road.  Gen.  Jackson'a  oom- 
maDOwiU  form  the  adraooe,  and  after  passinff  Middle- 
ton  with  such  portion  as  he  may  selecty  take  the  roots 
toward  Shaq>sburg,  croia  the  Potomac  at  the  moat 
oonrenient  point,  and  by  Friday  morning  take  potaea* 
abn  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  capture  such 
of  the  enemy  as  may  be  at  Martinsbnrg,  ana  intercept 
Buch  aa  may  attempt  to  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry. 

IV.  €ten.  Longstreet's  command  will  pursue  the 
main  road  as  &r  as  Boonsboro',  where  it  will  halt  with 
reserre,  supply,  and  baffgace  trains  of  the  army. 

y.  Gkn.  McLaws,  wiA  his  own  diriston  and  that  of 
Gen.  B.  H.  Anderson,  ¥rill  follow  Gton.  Longstreet,  on 
reaching  Middleton  will  take  the  route  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  by  Friday  morning  possess  himself  of  the 
Htfylaod  Heights,  and  endearor  to  capture  the  enemy 
at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Tioinity. 

YI.  Gen.  Walker  with  his  dirision,  after  accomplish- 
ing the  object  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  wilTcrosa 
the  Potomac  at  Check's  Ford,  ascend  its  right  bank  to 
LovettsTille.  take  possession  of  London  Heights,  if 
praticable.  by  Friday  morning,  keep  the  ford  on  his 
left,  and  the  road  between  the  end  of  mountain  and  the 
Potomac  on  his  right  He  will,  as  for  aa  practicable^ 
cooperate  with  Gen.  HcLaws  and  Gkn.  Jadcson  in  in- 
tercepting the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

YII.  C^n.  D.  H.  HiU'a  division  wiU  form  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army,  pursuing  the  road  taken  by  the 
main  body.  The  reserre  artillery,  ordnaooe^  and  sup- 
ply trains  will  precede  Gen.  Hill. 

VIII.  Gen.  Stuart  will  detach  a  squadron  of  cavaliY 
to  accompany  the  commands  of  Uens.  Longstree^ 
Jackson,  and  HcLa¥rs,  and  with  the  main  body  of  the 
eavalry  ?rill  corer  the  route  of  the  army,  and  bring  up 
all  stragfflers  that  may  hare  been  left  behind. 

IX.  The  commands  of  Gens.  Jackson,  McLaws,  and 
Walker,  after  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which 
they  have  attached  [been  detached  ?],  will  Join  the  main 
body  of  the  army  at  Boonsboro'  or  Hagerstown. 

XI  Each  regiment  on  the  march,  will  aabttually  carry 
its  axes  in  the  regimental  ordnance  wagons  for  use  of 
the  men  at  their  encampments  to  procuro  wood,  Ac. 
By  command  of  Gen.  R.  E.  LEE. 
(Signed)  R.  H.  OinuroK,  A.  A.-GeneKaL 

ForHiy.-Gen.  D.  H.  Hxu^  Ck>md'g  Dinsion. 

It  is  clear  from  this  order  that  Gen.  Lee  in* 
tended  first  to  capture  the  garrison  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  then  to  enter  Fennsylyania  by  the 
Oamberhmd  Valley ;  at  all  eyents,  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  abandoning  ICaryland  nntil  forced  to 
do  so  by  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam.  He  evaonated  Frederick,  and  taking 
the  road  to  Hagerstown  crossed  the  Oatootin 
Mountains,  passed  throng  the  Talley  in  which 
Middletown  is  situated,  and  drew  up  his  foroes 
along  the  crest  of  South  Mountain  there  to  await 
the  adyanoe  of  Gen.  McdellMi.  At  the  same 
time  he  detached  a  portion  of  his  force,  amount* 


ing  to  twentfy-fiye  thousand  men,  and  sent  them 
to  Harper's  Ferry  by  the  route  of  Williamsport, 
where  they  crossed  the  Potomac.  The  chief 
command  of  this  force  was  giyen  to  G^.  Jack- 
eon.  It  embraced  his  diyision  with  those  of 
Gens.  A.  P.  Hill  and  Walker,  and  one  or  two 
others.  By  this  route,  although  longer,  they 
were  more  certain  to  reach  Harper's  Fenry  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Federal  Goyernment 
than  if  their  moyement  had  been  more  direct 
The  distance  from  Frederick  to  Williamsport 
was  thir^  miles,  and  from  Williamsport  to 
Harper's  Ferry  thirty  miles. 

The  adyance  of  Gen.  McClellan  entered  Fred- 
erick on  the  12th.  and  he  immediately  sent  for- 
ward cayalry  and  artillery  to  follow  and  haraas 
the  Oonfederate  rear.  Gen.  Pleasanton  was  in 
command  of  the  cayalry,  and  seyeral  skirmishes 
took  place  during  the  succeeding  days.  The  line 
of  the  Federal  army  extended  from  the  Potomac 
riyer  in  the  region  of  Point  of  Bocks  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  region  near  Frederick, 
and  thence  in  an  easterly  and  southerly  direc- 
tion along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to 
Baltimore.  On  Saturday  the  18th,  the  main 
column  of  Gen.  MpOlellan's  army  reached 
Frederick,  and  was  receiyed  witii  the  highest 
demonstrations  and  encamped  two  miles  be- 
yond. The  same  afternoon  the  Oonfederate 
rear  was  driyen  by  his  adyance  out  of  Middle- 
town,  which  was  held  by  the  latter  daring  the 
night.  West  of  Frederick  and  running  nearly 
due  south  is  the  Oatoctin  range  of  mountaina, 
a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  On  the 
south  it  terminates  in  Maryland  at  Point  of 
Bocks,  but  still  continues  in  Virginia.  On  the 
north  it  unites  at  the  Pennsylyania  State  line 
with  the  South  Mountain  range,  whid^,  tending 
to  the  southwest,  slopes  down  to  the  Potomac 
at  Knoxyille  four  miles  east  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
Between  these  two  ranges,  nestles  the  loyeliest 
valley  in  Maryland— the  yalley  of  Oatoctin. 
The  yillage  of  Middletown,  ten  miles  from  Fred- 
erick, is  in  the  centre  of  this  yalley.  On  Sonday 
morning,  the  16th,  the  Oonfederate  army  were 
fonnd  posted  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sooth 
Blue  Bidge  Mountain  and  stretching  on  a  line 
from  nortn  to  south  from  pomts  immediately 
opposite  Middletown  and  Jefferson,  both  of 
which  yillages  are  about  eight  miles  from  Fred- 
erick. Middletown  is  on  the  road  to  Hagers* 
town  and  Jefferson  on  the  direct  road  to  Har- 
per's Ferry.  The  right  of  the  Federal  army,  at 
that  time  under  Gen.  Bumside,  rested  on  Mid- 
dletown, and  the  left  under  Gkn.  Franklin  on 
Jefferson.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  adyance 
beyond  ITiddletown  oyertook  the  Oonfederate 
rear,  who  retreated  slowly,  contesting  the  road 
toward  Boonsboro'  step  by  step.  The  conflict 
that  ensued  during  the  mondng  was  chiefly 
with  artillery,  and  came  to  closer  quarters  in 
the  afternoon.  At  this  time  the  Oonfederate 
Ime  of  battle  was  formed  with  the  left  rest- 
ing upon  Turner's  Gap  and  the  turnpike  road 
toward  Hagerstown  which  passes  through  the 
gapi  and  the  right  coyering  Orampton's  Gfl^« 
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Pre|>aratloii8  tot  nMyrtng  the  main  body  of  the 
Federal  army  had  omnmenoed  at  dayl&ht,  and 
ahortly  after  the-whole  army  was  adVanoing 
npidly  toward  the  momitoins  followed  by  the 
flmbolaaces,  artUlery,  and  baggage  wagons. 
Middletown  was  reached  with  ease,  beyond 
which  waa  now  the  scene  of  conflict.  As  they 
approaehed  the  field  tiie  long  black  lines  of  in- 
ikntry  were  halted  and  opened  to  make  way  for 
the  artillery  and  ammunition  trains  whidi  ad« 
vanoed  to  ^eir  positions. 

The  battle  of  South  Monntain  really  com- 
menced at  a  bridge  over  Oatoctin  Greek  half  a 
mile  west  of  Ifiddletown,  where  Confederate 
artillery  had  been  posted  to  dispute  Hie  pas- 
aige.  Dislodged  from  this  podticm  it  re- 
treated to  a  stronger  one  up  the  mountain  side. 
The  main  body  was  massed  on  wooded  bluffii 
to  the  right  and  left  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  miles.  On  the  right  of  Turner's  Gap  they 
were  stormed  out  of  tiieir  stronghold  by  Genu 
Bumside's  corps.  Qen.  Cox's  Kanawha  division 
in  Gen.  Beno's  corps,  attacked  and  carried  the 
oest  on  the  left  of  the  gap.  Of  this  diyision, 
tiie  23d  Ohio,  known  as  the  "psalm  singers  of 
the  Western  Reserve,"  here  came  in  contact 
with  the  38d  South  Carolina,  and  the  encounter 
was  most  stormy.  So  desperate  were  the  Caro- 
linians in  the  fight  that  before  a  single  man  but- 
rendered  he  would  beat  his  gun  against  a  rock 
or  tree  to  render  it  useless  to  his  enemy.  The 
Kanawha  diviuon  was  supported  by  the  divi- 
sicms  of  Gens.  Wflcoz,  Rodman,  and  Sturgess. 
After  very  severe  fighting  they  repulsed  several 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  retained  entire  pos- 
nason  of  the  crest  About  8  p.  v..  Gen.  Hooker 
attacked  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  pass, 
the  Pennsylvania  reserves  leamng,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  carried  the  crest  about 
dark,  and  held  it.  Shortly  before  dark  Gen. 
Gibbon^s  brigade  of  Gen.  Hooker's  corps,  at- 
tacked by  the  main  road,  and  after  an  obstinate 
conflict  gained  the  entrance  to  the  pass  some 
time  alter  dark.  Only  by  a  display  of  equal 
TBbr  in  all  the  other  regiments,  and  often  at 
ck)se  quarters,  was  the  enemy  driven  over 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  into  the  valley  on 
the  west  side  of  the  South  Mountain.  In  the 
centre  and  on  the  left,  equally  desperate  was 
the  battle.  A  severe  fire  of  artillery  had  been 
opened  all  along  the  front.  Under  cover  of 
this,  the  in£mtry  advanced,  and  poured  in  a 
fire  of  musketry;  tins  continued  untQ  8  o'clock 
p.  x.  when  the  battie  raged  at  its  height  Suc- 
e»8  being  soon  gained  on  the  right,  desperate 
charges  were  made  with  the  bayonet  before 
whidi  the  Confederate  troops  wavered,  broke, 
aod  fen  back  in  confusion.  The  loss  sustain- 
ed lyy  the  Union  forces  was  2,825  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Gen.  Reno, 
vho  was  shot  through  the  body.  Turner's  Gap, 
where  the  last  desperate  stand  of  the  Confed- 
erate foreo  on  the  right  was  made,  is  two  miles 
from  the  base  of  ue  mountain.  Six  miles 
sooth  is  Orampton's  Gap,  through  which  passes 
the  road  from  JefB»r8on  to  RoherviUe.     This 


strong  position  on  the  left  was  carried  by  Gen. 
I'ranklm's  corps,  after  a  succession  of  brilliant 
bayonet  charges.  Gen.  Franklin  had  followed 
the  Hue  of  the  Potomac  closely.  On  Satur- 
day he  reached  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and 
drove  out  the  Confederate  cavalry  occupy* 
ing  it  for  a  signal  station.  On  Sunday,  he 
passed  through  the  small  village  of  Burkits- 
ville,  and  advanced  about  a  mile,  when  he  met 
the  Confederate  pickets  at  the  South  Mountain 
range,  and  near  Crampton's  Gap.  The  gap 
was  strongly  held  by  a  Confederate  force  un- 
der Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  and  his  artillery  im- 
mediately opened  fire  upon  the  Federal  ad- 
vance, which  was  under  tiie  command  of  Gen. 
Slocum.  The  division  of  Gen.  Slocum  consist- 
ed of  three  brigades  under  Gtens.  Bartlett,  Toi> 
litt,  and  Newton.  These  were  formed  in  line 
of  battle  and  ordered  to  advance  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  They  had  proceeded  only  a 
short  distance  before  they  came  under  the  fire 
of  a  strong  jQonfederate  force  concealed  behind 
a  stone  wall  running  along  the  base  of  the  j^ap. 
At  this  point  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  fight 
ensued  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  when 
the  Confederate  troops  were  routed.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  make  a  stand  again  untfl 
they  reached  the  crest  of  the  mountaiD,  where 
they  turned  and  prepared  to  hold  the  Federal 
advance  at  bay.  It  came  rushing  up,  composed 
of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  until  the  top  of  the  mountain  waa 
gamed,  wnen  another  bloody  stru^le  ensued. 
The  Confederate  force  finally  gave  way  and 
feU  back  in  disorder  down  into  the  valley, 
leaving  four  hundred  prisoners,  three  regi- 
mental colors,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
three  thousand  stana  of  arms.  The  Federal 
loss  in  this  affair  was  one  hundred  and  five 
killed,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  wound- 
ed. The  Confederate  loss  waa  still  larger. 
The  seizure  of  this  gap  exposed  the  flank  of 
G^n.  Lee's  army,  and  brought  the  Federal  left 
into  Pleasant  Valley,  and  within  five  miles  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  lliat  night  the  Federal  army 
occupied  the  battle  ground,  and  the  Confedei^ate 
army  fell  behind  Antietam  Creek  and  took  a 
position  admirably  adapted  for  defence. 

Meantime  the  Federal  garrison  at  Winchester 
and  Martinsburg  had  been  ordered  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  the  comman^ng  officer  at  that  post 
had  been  advised  to  confine  his  defence,  in  case 
he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  mainly  to 
the  portion  of  Miuryland  Heights,  which  could 
be  held  a  long  time  against  overwhelming 
numbers.  A  large  amount  of  artillery  and  stores 
had  been  collected  at  Harper's  Ferry  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  destroy  or  leave  to  the  enemy  if 
the  troopa  there  had  been  withdrawn.  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  the  general-in-chief 
rHalleok)  to  hold  the  position  until  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  could  relieve  it,  or  open  communication 
so  that  it  could  be  evacuated  in  safety. 

On  Friday,  the  12th  of  September,  two  days 
before  the  battie  of  South  Mountain,  the  Gonfed- 
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erate  fbroe  of  GexL  Jaekson,  whioh  had  been 
ordwed  to  Williamfport  and  ihenoe  to  Hiv- 
par's  Ferry,  oommenoed  an  attaok  on  ICaryland 
Heights.  As  early  as  the  16th  of  Augost  OoL 
lOles,  then  in  command,  reeelyed  orders  from 
Gen.  Wool,  oommanding  the  department,  to 
fortify  Maryland  Heights,  irhioh  is  considered 
to  be  the  key  of  the  position.  He,how«yer,  dis- 
obeyed the  orders,  and  did  nothing  to  improve 
its  defences.  On  the  5th  of  September  Ck>L 
Thomas  H.  Ford  took  command  of  the  force 
stationed  on  the  heights,  and,  q)prehending  an 
attack  from  the  Confederate  army,  sent  a  re- 

^[aisition  to  Ool.  Miles  for  refinforoements  and 
6r  tools  necessary  to  erect  defendve  works. 
He  received  reinforcements,  bat  not  the  tools; 
and  with  a  few  borrowed  axes  constmcted  a 
alight  breastwork  of  trees  near  the  crest  of  the 
hill  on  the  same  day  upon  which  the  advance 
of  Gen.  Jackson  appearod.  The  forces  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  had  been  increased  that  day  to 
about  thirteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty- 
five  hundred  were  cavalry,  by  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Julius  White  with  the  garrison  from 
Martinsburg.  Gen.  White,  altiiough  entitled  to 
the  command,  waived  his  right  in  &vor  of  OoL 
Miles.  The  only  position  fortified  by  OoL 
Miles  was  Bolivar  Heights  behind  the  town  of 
Han>er's  Ferry.  This  is  commanded  by  Mary- 
land Heights  and  by  Loudon  Heights  situated 
on  the  Yiiginia  side  of  the  Potomac  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Shenandoah. 

The  attack  of  the  Oonfederate  force  was  re- 
newed, on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  on  the 
forces  stationed  on  Maryland  Hdghts,  and  they 
were  driven  behind  the  breastwork.  This 
was  soon  after  attacked,  and  the  enemy  were 
repulsed.  Subsequently,  through  the  precipi- 
tate flight  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  and  the 
premature  retreat  of  the  remainder,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mistake  of  orders,  the  heights  were 
about  midday  entirely  abandoned.  OoL  Miles, 
who  had  visited  the  position  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, left  OoL  Ford  with  permission  to  exercise 
his  discretion  in  determining  whether  to  hold 
or  abandon  the  heights.  Subsequently  OoL 
Miles  sent  to  him  the  following  oraer. 

HAirai'8  FnxT,  Sept  IS.  IBOflL 
Cbl,  Ford,  Ounmandino  Maryland  EHghU : 

Since  I  returned  to  tnis  tide,  on  cioie  inspection  I 
find  your  position  more  defensible  than  it  appears 
when  at  yonr  station,  covered  as  it  is  at  all  points  by 
the  cannon  of  Gamp  Hill.  Yon  will  hold  on,  and  can 
hold  on  until  the  cows'  tails  drop  off. 

Yours,        D.  S.  MILES,  CoL  21st  Infantry. 

The  answer  of  OoL  Ford  to  this  order,  as 
stated  by  OoL  Miles,  did  not  indicate  that  he  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  giving  up  the  heights. 

OoL  Ford,  after  the  events  above  mentioned, 
disobeyed  this  order  of  OoL  Miles,  abandoned 
the  position,  and  withdrew  his  forces  across  the 
river.  It  was  only  necessary,  after  this  dia- 
graoefhl  retreat,  for  the  enemy  to  plant  their 
batteries  and  the  position  of  Harper's  Ferry 
must  surely  &1L  The  heikhts  were  not,  how- 
ever, immediately  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 


on  the  next  morning  a  detachment  of  the 
89th  volunteers,  sent  there  by  OoL  D'Utasflj, 
returned  with  four  field  pieces  and  a  wagon 
load  of  ammunition*  On  the  18th  the  Oon* 
federate  force  began  to  establish  batteries  on 
Loudon  Heights,  and  on  the  next  day  opened 
fire  from  those  heights  and  also  from  Maryland 
Heights.  On  the  night  of  the  18th,  OoL  Miles 
sent  a  despatch  to  Q^sol  McOlellan  that  the  posi- 
tion could  not  be  held  forfy-eight  hours  longer 
without  reinforcements.  This  was  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  On  the 
night  of  Uie  14th,  the  cavalry  force  under  OoL 
Davis  cut  their  way  throud^  the  enemy's  lines 
and  reached  Greencastle,  Penn.,  in  safety  on 
the  next  morning,  having  captured  by  the 
way  an  ammunition  train  belonging  to  the 
corps  of  the  Oonfederate  general  Longstreet. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  OoL  Miles 
surrendered.  At  that  time  Gen.  McOlellan's 
left  wing  was  in  Pleasant  Valley,  within 
five  miles  of  hiuL  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  ammunition  for  the  batteries  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  for  this  reason  the  place  b^ 
came  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy,  not  per- 
ceiving the  white  flag  that  had  been  raised, 
continued  their  fire  some  time  afterward,  by 
which  OoL  Miles  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shelL  The  principal  fighting  took 
place  on  Saturday ;  there  was  very  little  on  Sun- 
day, and  none  worthy  of  mention  on  Mondaj, 
when  the  surrender  took  place.  The  military 
mistake  was  in  abandoning  Maryland  Heights. 
No  enemy  could  have  occupied  the  village,  or 
disturbed  the  railroad  or  pontoon  bridges  so 
long  as  they  were  held.  Provisions  and  forage 
for  a  siege  of  four  or  five  days  could  have  been 
readily  transferred  to  the  heights  by  a  road 
made  some  months  previous.  There  are  abun- 
dant springs  of  good  and  cool  water  gushing 
out  from  its  rocky  and  wooded  sides.  When 
these  and  the  other  heights  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  surrender  or  destruction 
were  the  only  alternatives  to  OoL  Miles.  If 
his  entire  force  had  been  transferred  to  Mary- 
land Heights,  the  Oonfederate  force  present 
could  not  for  many  days  have  taken  Harper's 
Ferry.  By  the  terms  arranged  for  the  surrender, 
the  officers  were  allowed  to  go  on  parole  with 
side  arms  and  private  properly,  and  the  privates 
with  everything  except  equipments  and  guns. 
The  forces  whidi  surrendered  were  as  follows : 
65thIliinois 850 


Gol.    Downye,    8d 

Maryland   Home 

Brigade 600 

OoL  Ifanlsby,   1st 

Maryland   Home 

Brimde 900 

116th  New  York...  1,000 

ISOth  New  York...  1,000 
89th  Vew  York....      6S0 

111th  New  York...  1,000 

126th  New  York...  1,000 

82dOhio 664 

12th  New  YoriLS.M.     604 

87th  Ohio 900 

9th  Vermont 800    Total 11,583 

The  following  guns  were  surrendered:    IS 


Orabam's  battery.. 

McOrath*B  batteir. 

15th  Indiana  batt'y. 

PhiUips'sN.T.bst- 
terr 

Potters  battery.... 

Bigby's  batterjr .  . 

Scatrd  companies. 

Officers  connected 
with  Headqaar- 
ters  and  Oommia- 
sary  Departmeoi 


110 
115 
148 

19S 

100 

100 

50 


50 
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S*inoh  rified,  6  JameB's  rifled,  6  84-poimd  hov- 
Haera,  4  20-poimd  Parrott  guns,  4  IS-poimderai 
4  IS-poand  howitzers,  2  10-inoh  Dahlgrenfli  1 
(KHpound  Parrott,  and  6  6-poimd  gnns. 

ue  Federal  loas  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
r^Mrted  a&  about  two  hundred;  the  Confed- 
erate loaa  has  not  been  stated*  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  eiromnstanoes  attending 
this  amrender  were  examined  by  a  court  of  in- 
tpary  at  Washington,  in  aocordanoe  with  whose 
BOggeBdona  OoL  Ford  and  other  officers  were 
^diamiaaed  from  the  United  States  army.  The 
eondaet  of  Col.  Miles  was  stated  in  thek  report 
to  hare  exhibited  ^*aa  inoapaoity  amounting 
ahnost  to  imbecility.'^ 

The  sorrender  of  this  position  with  so  little 
reraatance  was  followed  by  serious  oonse- 
qoences.  It  took  place  on  the  15tb.  On  the 
next  day,  the  16th,  most  of  the  Confederate  force 
left  it  in  ffreat  haste,  crossed  the  pontoon 
bridge  into  Maryland,  and  joined  Gen.  Lee  at 
Antietam  in  lame  to  engage  in  the  great  battle 
on  the  next  day,  the  17ui.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  this  force  Gen.  Lee's  army  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  badly  defeiied  and  hia 
retreat  into  Virginia  probably  cut  off.  That 
the  importance  of  their  aid  was  known  to  their 
oommander,  is  manifest  from  the  haste  of  the 
eracoation  and  the  subsequent  celerity  of  their 
moFements.  By  their  arrival  the  Confederate 
army  outnumbered  the  Federal  anny  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam« 

The  battle  on  which  was  staked  '*  the  invasion 
<^ Maryland"  in  the  view  of  the  Federal,  and 
""  the  deliverance  of  Maryland  "  in  the  view  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  but  hi  reality  the 
•overdsnty  of  the  Union,  was  now  near  at  hand. 
On  tfie  morning  of  the  15th  the  whole  right 
wing  and  centre  of  Gen.  McClellan's  forces 
were  poshed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  found  in  the  strong  position  made 
memorable  by  the  battle  of  the  Antietam. 
Hie  troops  were  not  up  in  sufficient  force  to 
make  the  attack  on  that  day ;  but  soon  after 
B3^t  fell  the  greater  part  were  in  bivouac 
bdbind  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  An- 
tietam, sheltered  frcnn,  but  within  range  of  the 
enemy's  battraiea. 

On  the  left  the  three  divisions  of  Gen.  Frank- 
fin  were  ordered  to  occupy  Roherville,  and  to 
push  in  the  direction  of  Brownsville  in  order 
to  relieve  Harper's  Fcarry  if  possible.  During 
tlie  morning  Gen.  Fraiddin  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  surrender  of  Harper^s  Ferry,  and 
firand  the  enemv  in  force  in  a  strong  position 
near  BrowBtmne.  As  he  had  but  two  divi- 
ak»is  with  him,  the  third  not  having  yet  ar- 
rived, he  was  not  in  sufficient  force  to  dislodge 
tile  enemy,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  watching  them  and  endeavoring  to  hold 
tiiem  in  check. 

The  momiog  of  the  16th  was  occupied  in 
reeomioissances  of  the  enemy  s  position,  in  rec- 
tifying the  position  of  the  Federal  troops,  and 
p^e^lng  the  arrangements  for  the  attack. 
Voy  duurp  ariiUety  ming  took  place  without 


any  material  loas  en  the  Federal  dde.  The 
position  of  Gen.  HbClellan's  foroea  on  that 
morning  was  as  follows :  Gen.  Hooker^s  corps 
was  on  the  right,  next  that  of  Gen.  Sumner, 
with  Gen.  Mansfield's  corps  in  the  rear ;  in  the 
centre  was  Gen.  Porter's  corps,  only  two  divi- 
sions being  present;  on  the  left  was  Gen. 
Bumside's  mnth  corps.  Gen.  Franklin  waa 
still  in  Pleasant  Valley. 

At  about  8  p.  M.,  Gen.  Hooker  crossed  the 
Antietam  by  the  bridge  in  the  village  on  the 
Hagerstown  road  and  an  adjacent  ford,  and  soon 
gained  the  crest  of  the  hei^t  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream.  He  then  turned  to  his  left  and 
followed  down  the  ridge  under  a  strong  oppo- 
sition, until  brought  to  a  stand  still  by  the 
darkness.  Durins  the  evening  Gen.  Mansfield 
was  ordered  to  foUow  Gen.  Hooker  so  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  support  him  at  daybreak. 

At  daylight  on  the  17ih,  Gen.  Hooker  at- 
tacked me  forces  in  his  front,  and  for  a  time 
drove  them  before  him.  The  enemy  however 
rallying,  and  strengthened  from  their  sumiort- 
ing  columns,  repulsed  him.  Gen.  Mansneld's 
corps  was  then  drawn  to  €kn*  Hooker's  sup- 
port, and  the  two  masses  repelled  the  enemy. 
Gen.  Mansfield  was  killed  and  Gen.  Hooker 
wounded  at  this  crias,  and  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  field.  Shortly  afterward  Gen.  Sum- 
ner's corps  reached  this  portion  of  the  field 
and  soon  became  hotly  eneaffed.  This  corps 
suffered  greatly  at  this  period  of  the  contest. 
Gens.  Sedgwick  apd  Crawford  being  wounded, 
and  portions  of  the  Une  were  compelled  to  fiill 
back.  The  enemy  were  here,  however,  check- 
ed by  the  Federal  artillery.  Gen.  Franklin 
ahortiy  arrived  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Sunmer's 
line  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps,  one  of 
which,  that  of  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  drove  back 
the  enemy  and  recovered  the  lost^  ground. 
The  enemy  did  not  retake  it  Gens.  Richard- 
son's and  French's  divisioiis  held  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Federal  right  with  tenacity  during 
the  day.    Gen.  Bichardson  was  wounded. 

In  1^e  centre  Gen.  Porter's  corps  was  held 
as  a  reserve  with  cavalry  and  horse  artillery. 

The  contest  on  the  right  had  been  most  ob- 
stinate, and  the  several  corps  which  partici- 
pated in  it  had  lost  heavily. 

Glen.  Bumside's  corps  on  the  left  was  order- 
ed early  in  the  day  to  carry  the  bridge  across 
the  Antietam  at  Bohrback's  farm,  and  to  at- 
ta^  the  enemy's  right.  The  fu)proaches  to 
the  bridge  being  in  me  nature  of  a  defile,  and 
being  swept  by  batteries  of  the  enemy,  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Antietam  was  only  reached 
after  a  severe  struggle.  It  was  afternoon  be- 
fore the  heights  were  in  his  possession.  The 
enemy  were  driven  back,  and  a  portion  of  their 
line  in  disorder.  By  the  most  desperate  ef- 
forta,  however,  the  enemy  rallied  their  retreat- 
ing regiments,  strengthened  their  line  with 
all  their  available  fredb  troops,  and  opened 
batteries  on  the  hills,  from  positions  which  the 
amphilheatrical  character  of  the  ground,^  it 
seems,  abundantly  furnished*  Qea.  Bumside 
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oonld  not  maintaSn  bis  advantage,  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  fronithQ  extreme  position 
which  he  had  gained  near  Sharpabnrg  to  one 
elightly  in  rear  of  it.  He,  however,  held  hia 
bank  of  the  river  oompletely,  and  maintained 
much  ground  beyond  it  which  he  had  taken 
firom  the  enemy.  Daring  the  advance  on  the 
left  Gen.  Bodnian  was  wonnded. 

The  Federal  artillery  is  represented  to  have 
yed  an  important  part  during  this  battle. 
Notwithstanding  substantial  and  decided  sue- 
oesses  of  the  day,  the  Federal  forces  had  suffer- 
ed so  severely  during  the  conflict,  having  lost 
11,426  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  among 
them  many  general  and  superior  officers, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  G^n.  McOlellan 
to  reorganize«and  give  rest  and  refreshment  to 
the  troops  before  renewing  the  attack.  The 
18th  was  accordingly  devoted  to  those  objects. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th,  however,  Gen.  Lee 
withdrew  his  forces  hastily  across  the  Poto- 
mac, abandoning  ftirther  contest  with  the 
Union  forces,  and  yielding  all  hope  of  farther 
remaining  on  the  Maryland  soil. 

The  Oonfederate  army  is  supposed  to  have 
lost  nearly  80,000  men  during  its  brief  cam- 
paign in  Maryland.  The  Federal  forces  cap- 
tured 89  colors,  13  guns,  more  than  15,000 
small  arms,  and  more  than  6,000  prisoners. 

On  the  20th,  Harper's  Ferry  was  evacuated 
by  the  Oonfederate  troops,  which  fell  back  in 
the  direction  of  Oharlestown  and  Winchester. 
Gen.  McClellan  took  a  position  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  active  movements 
were  suspended  for  a  short  time  in  order  to 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  advance. 

Early  in  June  the  guerilla  operations  became 
troublesome  in  some  of  the  lower  counties  of 
Kentucky.  At  MadisonviUe,  in  Hopkins  coun- 
ty, a  descent  was  made  by  a  small  body  of 
them  at  night  The  oounlr  clerk's  office  was 
broken  open  and  the  records  of  the  court  car- 
ried off  or  destroyed.  In  other  oases  horses 
and  other  property  were  taken.  Their  own 
friends,  emially  with  Union  citizens,  were  rob- 
bed. In  Jessamine,  Mercer,  Boyle,  and  Gar- 
rard counties  bridges  over  the  streams  were 
burned.  On  the  5th  of  July  Lebanon  was 
taken.  It  is  at  the  termination  of  the  Lebanon 
branch  of  the  LoulBville  and  Nashville  road. 
About  the  same  time  Murfreesborough  in  Ten- 
nessee was  captured  by  a  strong  guerilla  force 
under  Ool.  Forrest  Vigorous  opposition  was 
however  made  by  the  small  body  of  Federal 
troops  stationed  there.  The  9th  Michigan  re- 
giment, however,  was  captured  entirely  by  sur- 
prise, with  Brig.-Gens.  Duffield  and  Orittenden, 
of  Indiana.  On  the  18th  of  July  an  attack 
was  made  by  OoL  John  Morgan  on  a  small 
Federal  force  stationed  at  Oynthiana,  Ky. 
Subsequently  he  was  overtaken  near  Paris  by 
Gkn.  Green  0.  Smith  and  defeated.  About 
tiie  same  time  Henderson  was  occupied  by  citi- 
sens  of  Kentucky  and  other  States,  acting  the 
part  of  guerillas,  and  the  hospital  and  other 
stores  carried  off.  At  the  same  time  Kewburg, 


in  Indiana,  cfn  the  Ohio  river,  was  occupied  by 
a  band  from  Kentucky.  They  soon,  however, 
left  The  activity  <^  the  bands  under  OoL 
Morgan  produced  a  great  excitement  in  the  in- 
terior  of  the  State.  Many  towns  were  visited 
and  much  plunder  obtained.  It  had  been  hia 
conviction  that  large  numbers  of  the  citizens 
would  flock  to  his  standard.  In  this  he  was 
greatly  mistaken,  and  the  indifference  and  hos- 
tility of  the  people,  together  with  the  prepara- 
tions to  resist  him,  checked  his  movementa. 
Active  operations  continued  in  Tennessee^ 
whither  OoL  Morgan  retired.  Olarksville  waa 
captured  with  large  military  stores,  and  about 
tlie  22d  of  August  a  considerable  body  of  Oon- 
federate caval^  attacked  the  Federal  force  at 
Gallatin,  and  after  a  severe  contest  repulsed 
the  latter. 

The  increase  of  guerilla  operations  in  Ken* 
tucky  about  the  Ist  of  September,  with  the 
manifestations  of  the  existence  of  a  Oonfederate 
force,  indicated  some  hostile  movements.  It 
waa  soon  known  that  the  Oonfederate  general  £. 
Kirby  Smith  waa  approaching  from  KnoxviUe 
in  Tennessee.  On  the  22d  of  August  he  left 
Jaoksborough  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  and 
flfly  wagons,  and  passed  through  Big  Greek 
Gap.  So  difficult  were  some  parts  of  the  route 
in  Tennessee  that  for  two  or  three  days  the 
rear  of  the  trains  was  only  able  to  reach  at 
night  the  point  from  which  the  advance  started 
in  the  morning.  Rations  failed,  and  the  men 
were  obliged  for  several  days  to  subsist  on 
green  com.  Hungry,  thirsty,  footsore,  and 
choking  with  dust  his  men  marched  steadily 
on  to  a  land  of  plenty.  The  ordnance  stores 
were  brought  aafely  throng  without  the  loss 
of  a  wagon.  On  Saturday,  August  80,  a  battle 
took  place  between  his  forces  and  a  Federal 
force  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.  Richmond  is  the  capital  of 
Madison  county,  situated  about  fifty  milea 
aouth-southeast  of  Frankfort,  the  coital  of 
the  State.  The  Federal  force  there' consisted 
of  one  Ohio  regiment  and  five  Indiana  regi- 
ments and  pait  of  a  sixUi,  two  Kentucky  regi- 
ments, all  raw  troops,  and  a  squadron  of  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Brig.* 
Gens.  Mahlon  D.  Manson  and  Orufta,  with  nine 
field  pieces.  It  made  an  attack  upon  this  Oon- 
federate column  under  Gen.  Smiui  at  Rogers- 
viUe  about  four  miles  from  Richmond,  and  aft^r 
a  severe  battle,  continuing  from  six  o^dook  in 
the  morning  until  night,  it  was  entirely  defeat- 
ed, with  a  large  number  killed  and  wounded 
and  with  the  loss  of  eight  field  pieces.  €ren« 
l^'elson,  who  had  come  mm  Lexington,  arrived 
at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  and  en- 
deavored to  rally  the  troops,  was  wounded  and 
obliged  to  retire.  At  that  time  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  was  in  session,  and  it  met  on  Sun* 
day  evening,  and  passed  resolutions  adjourning 
to  Lomsville,  &c.  The  4irchives  of  the  State 
and  about  one  million  of  treasure  from  the 
banks  of  Richmond,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort 
were  transferred  during  the  night  to  Louiaville. 
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At  the  same  time  the  governor  of  the  State  is- 

raed  the  following  proolamation : 

yuAMKwomtt  Et^  Augutt  81, 1801 

lb  Ike  BkwU  ^ITerUueisy,' 
A  enuM  nas  aruen  in  the  biitorj  of  the  oommon- 

weelth  which  demaadfl  of  every  lojal  citizen  of  Ken- 

tnckj  prompt  and  efficient  action.  The  State  has  been 
iDraded  bj  an  insolent  foe,  her  honor  insulted,  her 
peace  distorbed,  and  her  integrity  imperilled.  The 
■mail  bat  gallant  army,  raised  upon  the  emergency  of 
tbe  occasion  for  her  defence,  under  the  braye  and  chiT- 
ilric  Nelaon,  has  met  with  a  temporary  reverse,  and 
the  enemy  is  advancing  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose — the  aobjugation  of  the  State.  He  must  be 
met  and  driren  from  our  border,  and  it  is  in  your 
power  to  do  so.  I,  therefore,  as  Goremor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, deem  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  every  loyal 
dtixen  of  Kentucky  to  xally  to  the  defence  of  the  State ; 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  I  appeal  to  you  as  Ken- 
tnddansy  as  worthy  eons  of  those  wno  rescued  the  dark 
sad  Uood  J  groiuMX  from  savage  barbarity,  by  tbe  mem- 
ories of  the  past  of  your  history,  and  by  the  future  of 
roar  fame,  if  vou  are  but  true  to  vourselvm,  to  rise  in 
the  majeaty  of  your  strength  and  orive  the  insolent  in- 
vader of  yonr  soil  firom  vonr  midst.  Now  is  the  time 
&r  Kentockiaoa  to  defend  themselves.  Each  man 
must  oonstitnie  himself  a  soldier,  arm  himself  as  best 
he  can,  and  meet  the  foe  at  every  step  of  his  advance. 


The  day  and  the  hoar,  the  safet^r  of  your  homes  and 

"   I,  patriotism  and  duty,  alike  demand  that  yon 

rush  to  tne  rescue.    I  call  upon  the  people,  then,  to 


rise  np  as  one  man,  and  strike  a  blow  for  the  defence 
of  their  native  land,  their  property,  and  their  homes. 
Eally  to  the  standard,  wherever  it  may  be  nearest, 
place  yonrsdves  under  the  commanders,  obey  orders, 
trust  to  yonr  own  right  arm  and  the  God  of  battle,  apa 
the  Ibe  will  be  driven  back,  discomfited  and  annUiilat- 
ed.  To  arms !  to  arms ! !  and  never  lay  them  down 
till  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  in  triumph  throughout 
Kentucky.  I  but  perform  my  duty  in  thus  summon-  ■ 
ing  yon  to  the  defence  of  your  State,  and  I  am  assured 
that  it  will  be  promptly  responded  to.  I  promise  that 
I  win  share  with  you  the  glory  of  the  triumph  which 
sorely  awaits  you. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  this  81st  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1863. 

(Signed)  JAMES  F.  BOBIKSON. 

By  the  (iovemor, 
D.  C  WicKum,  Secretaiy  of  State. 

On  the  2d  the  Confederate  adyance  guard 
entered  Lexington.  All  the  Govemnient  stores 
had  been  previously  safely  removed.  The  stock 
of  horses  and  mnles  had  also  been  sent  off,  and 
all  the  ears  withdrawn  from  the  railroad. 

In  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  invasion, 
Gen.  Smith  issned  the  following  proclamation: 

KaBTuCEiAiis:  The  army  of  the  Confederate  States 
has  again  entered  your  territory  under  my  command. 

Let  no  one  make  you  believe  we  oome  as  invaders, 
to  eoerce  yonr  will,  or  to  exerrise  control  over  your 
aoiL  Far  firom  it  The  principle  we  maintain  is,  that 
government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  Bovemed. 

I  shdl  enforce  the  strictest  discipline,  in  order  that 
the  property  of  citizens  and  non-combatants  may  be 
protected.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  procure  subsistence 
Mr  my  troops  among  you,  and  this  shall  be  paid  for. 

KentnekiattB :  We  come  not  as  invaders,  but  libera- 
toim.  We  invoke  the  spirit  of  your  resolutions  of 
179$.  We  oome  to  arouse  you  from  the  letharsy 
whieh  enshrouds  your  free  thought,  and  forebodes  the 
poKtacal  death  of  yonr  State. 

We  oome  to  test  the  truth  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
iial  aepenion,  that  Kentuckians  wilUngly  join  tbe  at* 
toapt  to  snlgagate  us,  and  to  deprive  us  of  our  proper- 
ty, our  ]Sbertj,  and  onr  dearest  rights. 

We  come  to  strike  off  the  chuns  whieh  are  riveted 
•MD  yon.  We  osU  upon  yon  to  unite  your  arms,  and 
VOL  IL-10 


join  with  us  in  hurling  back  from  onr  (air  and  sunny 
plains  the  I(prthern  hordes  who  would  deprive  us  of 
onr  liberty,  that  they  may  enjoy  our  substance. 

Are  we  deceived  Y  Can  you  treat  us  as  enemies  f 
Onr  hearts  answer  NO  1  £.  KIRBY  SMITH, 

Miyor-General  C.  S.  A. 

On  the  6th  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  was  quietly  occupied  by  about  fifteen 
hundred  Oonfederate  cavalry.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  city  was  reorganized,  and  recrnit- 
ing  stations  opened.  The  guerilla  force,  under 
Col.  Morgfui,  also  Joined  Gen.  Smith. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  first  approach  of  the  Oor* 
federate  force  toward  Lexington,  excitement 
commenced  in  Oincinnati,  and  preparations  for 
defence  began  to  be  made.  Gen.  Lewis  Wal- 
lace took  command  of  Cincinnati,  Covington, 
and  Newport  on  the  1st  of  September.^far- 
tial  law  was  declared,  and  on  tiie  next  day  all 
phices  of  business  in  Cincinnati  were  ordered 
to  be  closed  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  citizens  were  required  to  assemble  at  ten 
o'clock  and  organize  for  defence.  The  street 
railroad  cars  were  stopped,  and  no  male  citizen 
was  allowed  to  leave.  Preparations  to  throw 
up  intrenchments  and  to  fortify  the  city  were 
immediately  commenced.  This  excitement  ex- 
tended into  the  interior  of  the  State  and  into 
the  adjoining  State  of  Indiana.  The  govemor 
of  Ohio  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

CiHcnrirATi,  S^ptMiiibtr  8,  ISO. 
To  the  Loyal  People  of  the  River  Cottniiee  : 

Oor  southern  border  is  threatened  with  invasiaa.  I 
have,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  all  the  loyal  men 
of  your  counties  at  once  form  themselTes  into  militaxy 
companies  and  regiments  to  beat  back  the  enemy  at 
any  and  all  points  be  may  attempt  to  invade  our  State. 
Gather  up  all  the  arms  in  the  country,  and  famish 
yourselves  with  ammunition  for  the  same.  The  ser- 
vice will  be  of  but  few  days'  duration.  The  soil  of 
Ohio  must  not  be  invaded  by  the  enemies  of  our  glori- 
ous Government.  DAVID  TOD,  Govemor. 

About  the  1 0th  of  June  Gen.  Buell  left  Corinth 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  for  Chattanoo- 
ga. On  reaching  Huntsville  he  appointed  Gen. 
Kousseautoconmnand  the  division  of  h»  arkny 
previously  under  Gen.  Mitchell,  and  completely 
reorganized  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  part 
of  his  department.  Depredations  by  soldiers 
were  stopped,  discipline  restored,  and  order 
established.  His  army  then  took  positions 
at  Battle  Creek,  Huntsville,  and  McMinnvUle. 
At  the  same  time  the  Confederate  general  Bragg 
massed  his  army  at  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville. 
This  was  done  by  suddenly  moving  hia  Ibrce 
from  Tupello,  in  Mississippi,  through  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  thus  reaching 
Chattanooga  in  advance  of  Gen.  Buell.  It  was 
divided  into  three  corps  under  Mig.-Gens.  Wm. 
J.  Hardee,  Leonidas  Polk,  and  E.  Eirby  Smith, 
each  of  which  numbered  about  fifteen  thousand 
men.  The  two  former  of  these  officers  had 
heen  at  Corinth,  and  their  forces  consisted  of 
some  of  the  troops  which  evacuated  that  placcy 
increased  by  new  levies  under  the  conscnption 
law.  The  division  of  Qen.  Smith  was  stationed 
at  Knoxville,  where  it  safely  remained  while 
Chattanooga  was  occupied  by  the  corpa  of 
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Qeos.  Hardee  and  Polk.  Gen.  Smith  moving 
from  Enoxville  succeeded  in  flanking  the  Fed- 
ca*al  general  G.  W.  Morgan,  and  with  no  battle  of 
any  consequence,  except  at  Tazewell,  effected 
the  design  of  getting  into  his  rear,  and  thence 
advanced  into  Kentucky  as  above  stated.  The 
next  movement  Was  made  by  the  other  two 
corps,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction 
with  Gen.  Smith  alter  he  had  reached  Lexing- 
ton. Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  August,  Gen. 
Bragg  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  Harrison, 
a  few  miles  above  Chattanooga,  and  turning  the 
left  of  Gen.  Buell  he  marched  westward  by  the 
mountain  road  to  Dnnlap,  which  he  reached  on 
the  27th.  His  force  then  consisted  of  five  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  thirty-six  of  infantry,  with 
forty  pieces  of  field  artillery.  Thence  he  moved 
up  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  and  reached  Pikeville 
on  the  80th.  On  the  same  day  he  threw  a  large 
force  forward  toward  McMinnville,  the  capital 
of  Warren  county,  Tennessee,  and  seventy-five 
miles  southeast  of  Nashville.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  advanced  far  toward  McMinnville,  and 
one  or  two  smart  skirmishes  took  place  with 
the  Federal  cavalry  thrown  forward  from  that 
point  In  the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  Con* 
federate  army  moved  northeast  toward  Cross- 
ville,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  reached  the 
mountains  at  that  place,  having  ascended  the 
Grassy  Gave  road,  while  the  force  thrown  to- 
ward McMinnville  was  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  followed  the  main  army.  On  the  6th  of 
September  this  Oonfederate  force  entered  Ken- 
tucky, and  moved  on  toward  Bowling  Green. 
On  the  13th  of  September  an  advance  of  this 
force  appeared  before  MunfordsviUe,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
road, over  Green  river,  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render. Col.  Wilder  then  in  command  refused, 
and  early  on  the  next  morning  an  attack  was 
made  by  the  Confederate  force,  under  Gen. 
Duncan,  who  after  a  struggle  of  seven  hours 
was  repulsed.  The  force  at  Munfordsville, 
which  had  been  stationed  there  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bridge,  consisted  of  tbree  thou- 
sand one  hundred  infantrv  with  four  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  Federal  loss  was  eight  killed 
and  twenty  wounded.  The  Confederate , loss 
was  larger.  The  attack  was  renewed  again  on 
the  16th  with  great  spirit,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  place  was  surrendered  by  CoL  C.  L.  Dun- 
ham, who  had  arrived  with  his  regiment,  and 
then  had  command.  The  troops  surrendered 
consisted  of  the  17th,  60th,  67th,  68th,  69th  In- 
diana, a  company  of  Louisville  cavalry,  a  part 
of  the  4th  Ohio,  and  a  section  of  the  18th  In- 
diana battery;  amounting  in  all  to  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  ten  guns.  The 
bridge  over  the  Green  river  was  burned  at  this 
time. 

During  this  period  Gen.  Buell  had  not  been 
idle.  While  on  the  Tennessee  river,  near  Chat- 
tanooga, his  army  was  dependent  on  Louisville 
as  its  base  for  the  supply  of  provisions  and  mu- 
nitions. To  render  this  available  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  over  three  hundred  miles  of 


railroad,  over  which  every  pound  of  these  sup- 
plies had  to  be  transported.  Every  care  which 
prudence  could  suggest  was  exercised  to  retain 
the  command  of  this  road.  Stockades  were 
built,  and  guards  were  stationed  at  the  places 
most  liable  to  attack,  but  they  were  not  able 


to  resist  the  dashes  of  the  Confederate  cavalry, 
who  in  many  cases  were  aided  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  local  residents.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Confederate  conscription  act  had  been  rigid- 
ly enforced,  and  a  large  army  under  G^n.  Bragg 
was  massed  near  Chattanooga,  as  above  stat^, 
the  definite  object  of  which  was  long  unknown. 
For  several  weeks  the  utmost  vigilance  was 
exercised  over  the  enemy  at  Dechard,  McMinn- 
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Tille,  and  the  valley  of  the  Sequatchie  before 
It  was  assuredly  ascertained  where  he  intended 
to  strike  his  blow.  It  was  expected  thai  Nash- 
ville was  the  point  he  desired  to  reach,  bat 
sobseqnent  moyements  soon  made  it  evident 
that  was  not  the  projected  point  of  attack. 
Finally  despatches  to  Gen.  Bragg  were  inter- 
cepted, which  proved  condnsivdy  that  Loais- 
TiUe  in  Kentucky  was  the  point  toward  which 
the  Confederate  strategy  was  directed.  This 
was  to  be  e£fected  by  forced  marches  of  the 
Confederate  force  without  supplies,  subsisting 
on  the  country,  and  reaching  the  city  when 
in  a  condition  unprepared  for  defence.  It  was 
then  intended  to  destroy  the  canal  around  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  seize  all  the  public  stores, 
and  to  hold  the  city,  under  the  impression  that 
the  Federal  army  would  make  no  effort  to  re- 
cover it,  for  fear  of  iiguring  it  by  a  bombard- 
ment. 

While  Gen.  Bra^  made  his  way  slowly  to- 
ward the  Cumberland  river,  which  he  struck  at 
Carthage,  €^n.  Baell  was  on  his  left  flank,  at 
Lebanon,  guarding  against  his  approach  to  the 
city  of  Nashville.  The  march  of  Gen.  Bragg 
was  commenced  on  the  21st  of  August,  as  above 
stated,  and  all  the  way  he  was  felt  by  Gen. 
Buellf  whose  object  was  to  guard  the  railroad 
as  much  as  possible,  and  allow  his  enemy  to 
get  no  distant  start  of  him.  All  this  time  Gen. 
BueU  was  drawing  his  supplies  from  the  depots, 
collecting  at  Nashville  and  Bowling  Green ;  but 
Gen.  Bragg  was  warmly  received  in  many 
plaoes,  and  bountifully  supplied  by  friends. 
Gen.  BueU  harassed  his  rear  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, shelled  him  out  of  Woodsonville,  and  ford- 
ed the  Green  river  and  drove  him  out  of  Mun- 
fordsville,  and  followed  him  along  the  turnpike 
road  from  Nashville  to  Louisville,  until  the 
road  through  Hodgenville  to  the  east  Vas 
reached,  into  which  Gen.  Bragg^s  forces  defiled. 
It  was  evident  from  the  movement  of  Gen. 
Bragg  that  he  was  hurrying  in  a  direction  in 
which  he  expected  to  find  Gen.  E.  E.  Smith, 
Gen.  Humphrey  MarshaU,  and  Col.  Morgan 
with  their  forces,  with  whom  he  could  unite 
and  make  a  combined  attack  on  Louisville. 
Gen.  BueU,  however,  was  forced  by  the  need 
of  supplies  to  move  directly  to  the  city,  around 
whicn  his  army  encamped. 

The  chief  object  of  this  Confederate  move- 
ment upon  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  to  obtain 
BuppUes  of  meat.  There  were  more  hogs  and 
cattle  in  the  State  available  for  general  con- 
sumption, two  or  three  to  one,  than  were  left 
in  all  the  South  besides.  The  grain  growing 
and  provision  raising  country  which  stretched 
from  the  Potomac  at  Harper^s  Ferry  to  Mem- 
phis, on  the  Ifississippi,  was  now  exhausted  of 
its  provisions.  Much  of  the  productive  por- 
tiooa  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  Gulf  States, 
were  also  exhausted,  and  a  general  scarcity  ex- 
isted. Wheat  was  two  doUars  and  a  half  per 
bushel  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  wheat  country,  and 
cattle  sold  for  seven  cents  gross  per  pound  in  the 
chief  cj^e-ndsiiig  region  of  the  whole  Sonth, 


Pork  could  not  be  had  at  an  advance  of  four 
hundred  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
thought  that  a  powerful  force  might  aeonre 
the  State  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

On  the  18th  of  September  Gen.  Bragg  issued 
the  following  address  to  the  people  of  the 
State: 

Olamow,  Kt.,  Sef^tmib^  18, 1801 

Kentockians  I  I  have  entered  Tonr  State  with  the 
Confederate  army  of  the  West,  and  offer  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Aree  yourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotie 
ruler.  We  come,  not  as  conquerors  or  aespoilers,  but 
to  restore  to  yon  the  liberties  of  which  you  have  been 
deprived  by  a  cruel  and  relentless  foe.  We  come  to 
guarantee  to  all  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  and  altars; 
to  punish  with  a  rod  of  iron  the  despoilers  of  your 
peace,  and  to  avenge  the  cowardly  msults  to  your 
women.  With  all  non-combatants  the  past  shall  be 
forgotten.  Needful  supplies  must  be  had  for  my  anny, 
but  they  shall  be  paia  for  at  £edr  and  remunerating 
prices. 

Believing  that  the  heart  of  Kentucky  is  with  us  in 
our  great  struggle  for  Constitutional  Freedom,  we  have 
transferred  from  our  own  soil  to  yours,  not  a  band  of 
marauders,  but  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined  army. 
Your  gallant  Buckner  leads  the  van.  Marshall  is  on 
the  right,  while  Breckinridge,  dear  to  us  as  to  you,  is 
advancing  with  Kentucky's  valiant  sons,  to  receive  the 
honor  ana  applause  due  to  their  heroism.  The  strong 
hands  which  m  part  have  sent  Shiloh  down  to  history, 
and  the  nerved  arms  which  have  kept  at  bay  from  our 
own  homes  the  boastful  armv  of  the  enemy,  are  here 
to  assist,  to  sustain,  to  liberate  yon.  Will  you  remain 
indifferent  to  our  call,  or  will  you  not  rather  vin- 
dicate the  fair  fiune  of  your  once  free  and  envied 
State?  We  believe  that  you  will,  and  that  the  mem- 
ory of  your  gallant  dead  who  fell  at  Shiloh.  their  faces 
turned  homeward,  will  rouse  you  to  a  manly  effort  for 
yourselves  and  posterity. 

Kentuckians!  We  have  come  with  joyous  hopes. 
Let  us  not  depart  in  sorrow,  as  we  shall  ifwe  find  you 
wedded  in  your  choice  to  your  present  lot.  If  you 
prefer  Federal  rule,  show  it  by  your  frowns,  and  we 
shall  return  whence  we  came.  If  vou  choose  rather  to 
come  within  the  folds  of  our  brotnerhood,  then  cheer 
us  with  the  smiles  of  your  women,  and  lend  your  will- 
inff  hands  to  secure  you  inyour  heritage  of  liberty. 

Women  of  Kentucky  I  Tour  persecutions  and  heroic 
bearing  have  reached  our  ear.  JBanish  henceforth,  for- 
ever, from  your  minds  the  fear  of  loathsome  prisons  or 
insulting  visitations.  Let  your  enthusiasm  nave  free 
rein.  Buckle  on  the  armor  of  your  kindred,  your  hus- 
bands, sons,  and  brothers,  andf  scoff  with  shame  him 
who  would  prove  recreant  in  his  duty  to  you,  his  coun- 
try, and  his  Ood.  BRAXTON  BRAGG, 

General  Commanding. 

From  Manfordsville  the  Confederate  force 
moved  toward  Bardstown,  Glasgow,  and  the 
centr^  part  of  the  State.  Thenoe  guerillas 
in  large  and  small  bands  scoured  almost  every 
other  portion,  penetrating  in  various  places  to 
the  Ohio  river,  and  even  making  dashes  to 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  Louis^e.  Every 
day,  during  which  they  continued  these  oper- 
ations, was  estimated  to  afford  them  a  gain  of 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  to  bring  a  loss 
to  the  loyal  people  of  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand.  Everything  which  could  be  of  use 
to  the  army  or  to  the  Southern  people  was 
seized.  Hundreds  of  drovers  almost  daily  took 
away  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  almost  in- 
terminable trains  were  haming  away  bacon^ 
pork,  and  all  kinds  of  breadstuffs.  Regarding 
Kentucky  as  belonging  to  the  Oonfederaoy, 
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the  oonaeriptioii  act  was  enforced,  and  men 
were  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
army  \>j  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  stores 
<rf  the  towns  were  ordo^ed  to  be  opened,  and 
the  goods  taken  and  paid  for  in  Oonfederate 
scrip. 

On  the  1st  of  October  Gen.  Bnell,  who  had 
been  previonsly  removed  from  command  and 
reinstated  again,  moved  from  Louisville,  where 
he  had  lost  thousands  by  desertion,  to  meet 
the  Oonfederate  force,  and  on  the  4th  his  army 
arrived  at  Bardstown.  On  the  previous  day 
a  foroe  of  Qeiu  Bragg  had  evacuated  that 
place.  This  fbroe  consisted  of  about  sixty-five 
regiments,  averaging  about  three  hundred  men 
each,  and  amounting  in  total  to  twenty  thou- 
sand. It  moved  from  Bardstown  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Springfield.  The  foroe  of  Qen.  Buell 
was  stated  by  the  general-in*chief  to  number 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  From  the 
first  approach  of  the  Ooufederate  forces,  every 
efifbrt  had  been  made  to  collect  new  troops  at 
Oindnnati  and  Louisville,  and  to  fortify  tiiese 

S  laces  ageinat  A  coup  de  mam.  To  give  oonfi- 
ence  to  the  new  levies,  a  portion  of  Gen. 
Grant's  army  was  withdrawn  from  Mississippi 
and  sent  to  Kentucky  and  Cincinnati. 

The  army  of  tiie  Ohio,  as  Gen.  BuelPs  force 
was  designated,  was  now  divided  into  three 
eorps,  commanded  by  Gens.  Gilbert,  Crittenden, 
and  McOook.  The  new  regiments  sent  to  Louis- 
ville were  placed  in  brigades  with  the  old  ones, 
which  had  seen  nearly  a  year's  service.  On  the 
march  from  Louisville  the  corps  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Oook, forming  the  left  wing,  took  the  road  to 
Tajlorsville,  Gen.  Gilbert  the  road  to  Shepherds- 
ville,  and  Gen.  Crittenden,  forming  the  right 
wing,  the  road  to  Bardstown.  With  the  latter 
corps  Gen.  Buell  moved. 

On  the  4th,  Richard  Hawes  was  inaugurated 
at  Frankfort  as  Confederate  Provisional  Gk)ver- 
nor,  and  on  the  same  day  the  city  was  evacuated, 
and  he  retired  with  the  troops. 

On  the  6th  the  army  of  Gen.  Buell  arrived 
at  Springfield,  sixty-two  miles  from  Louisville. 
ItB  Aow  progress  had  been  owing  to  its  num- 
bers, the  difficulty  of  the  route  and  the  conflicts 
with  the  Confederate  rear  guard.  The  main 
body  of  the  Confederate  army  was  twenty-four 
hoars  in  advance  when  Gen.  Buell  left  Louis- 
vOk,  and  thus  far  had  been  constantly  gaining. 
The  order  of  Gen.  Bragg  to  his  rear  guard  was 
to  prevent  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Buell  at  Bards- 
town before  the  4th,  if  possible,  in  order  to  give 
time  to  the  Oonfederate  wagon  train  to  gain  an 
idvance  of  some  twenty  miles.  Gkn.  Critten- 
den's corps  only  entered  the  place,  and  those 
of  Gens.  McGook  and  Gilbert  kept  on  toward 
Springfield,  retaining  their  position  on  the  left 
and  centre.  Gen.  Crittenden  followed  on  the 
6th.  On  the  7th  it  was  reported  to  Gen.  BueU 
that  a  considerable  Oonfederate  foroe  was  at 
P«ryville,  forty-two  miles  south  of  Frankfort. 
The  three  army  corps  were  then  marching  on 
put  place  by  different  roads.  Gen.  Buell  de- 
WmiDed  to  aniroimd  the  enemy,  if  possible, 


and  ordered  all  the  divisions  to  march  with* 
out  delay,  leaving  behind  their  transportation. 
Gens.  McCook  and  Gilbert  continued  their 
march,  but  Gen.  Crittenden  lost  half  a  day  on 
a  circuitous  route  to  obtain  water.  Gen.  Bragg, 
learning  of  the  united  approach  of  the  Union 
forces,  immediately  began  to  retreat  It  was 
the  design  of  Gen.  Buell  that  the  three  corps 
should  participate  in  the  battle,  but  Gen.  Bragg 
hearing  of  the  delay  of  Gren.  Crittenden,  imme- 
diately determined  to  fight  the  corps  of  Gtons. 
McCook  and  Gilbert,  and  defeat  them  if  possible, 
and  then  to  fall  upon  Gen.  Crittenden  or  to  re* 
treat  before  his  arrival.  The  Confederate  general 
Hardee^s  corps,  which  had  retreated  six  miles, 
was  accordingly  ordered  hack  in  haste  to  Per* 
ryville.  Suddenly,  on  the  8th,  Gkn.  McCook 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  Confederate  line 
of  battie,  with  his  men  marching  in  columns, 
and  without  skirmishers  in  advance,  nothing 
in  front  but  a  small  advance  guard  which  at- 
tempted to  attack  the  enemy^  outpost.  Tbie 
Confederate  infantry  rushed  forward  and  a  divi- 
sion of  raw  troops  had  to  be  formed  in  line  of 
battle  under  a  heavy  fire.  The  raw  troops  fied  in 
confiision.  but  the  old  troops  stood  their  ground. 
Gen.  McOook  had  approached  Perryville  by  the 
Knoxville  road.  Qeu.  Gilbert  had  marched  di- 
rect from  Springfield,  and  had  arrived  with- 
in two  miles  of  Perryville  on  the  preceding 
evening,  the  7th.  To  Gen.  McCook's  request 
for  reinforcements,  they  were  ordered  from 
Gen.  Gilbert's  corps.  At  the  same  time  Gen. 
Crittenden  was  ordered  to  push  forward  on  the 
Lebanon  road  to  attack  the  Confederate  left. 
The  advance  of  Gen.  Gilbert's  reinforcements 
arrived  at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon to  support  Gen.  McCook  on  the  left.  Ks 
forces  were  found  badly  cut  up  and  hotiy  pressed 
by  the  Confederate  force,  having  retreated 
nearly  a  mile.  The  contest  continued  violent 
until  dark,  the  Federal  force  retiring  from  the 
field.  During  the  evening  Gen.  (Mttenden's 
corps  came  up,  but  no  movement  was  made  till 
noon  of  the  next  day,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Confederate  force  had  retired.  The 
Federal  loss  was  about  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  killed,  among  whom  were  Brig.-Gens.  Jack- 
son and  Tyrrell,  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  nearly  the 
same.  The  forces  of  Grcn.  Bragg,  which  he  had 
been  able  to  draw  from  all  quuters,  were  now 
about  ^xtr  thousand.  The  arrival  of  Qen. 
Crittenden's  corps  undoubtedly  induced  Gen. 
Bragg  to  continue  his  retreat.  On  that  evening 
the  F^eral  troops  retamed  to  Perryville. 

It  was  now  expected  that  Gen.  Bragg  would 
make  a  stand  at  Camp  Dick  Bobinson.  The 
position  g(  this  place  is  such  that  it  can  easily 
be  defended  against  an  approach  in  front  by  a 
few  batteries  on  the  cliffs  which  line  Dick  river. 
It,  however,  can  be  easily  fianked.  It  was  the 
plan  of  Gen.  Buell,  therefore,  to  make  a  feint 
m  front  and  a  strong  attack  on  the  flank  of  the 
Confederate  position.    Accordingly,  Gen.  Crit- 
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tenden  -wbb  ordered  to  march  to  Dick  riyer, 
f^Ying  the  sembLmce  of  a  contemplated  attack 
in  front.  Oens.  McOook  and  Gilbert  were  to 
approach  bj  different  roads,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
escape  of  Gen.  Bragg  and  leave  to  him  no  alter- 
native but  to  fight  or  surrender.  By  the  night 
of  the  12th  the  entire  army  of  the  Ohio  was 
within  a  mfle  of  Danville,  which  is  forty-two 
miles  south  of  Frankfort,  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  highly  improved  parts  of  the  State. 
Bat  Gen.  Bragg  penetrated  the  designs  of  his 
antagonist  in  consequence  of  a  retrograde  move- 
ment by  the  advance  of  Gen.Crittenden*s  corps, 
under  Gen.  Wood,  and  determined  to  frustrate 
them.  His  spoils  loaded  heavily  nearly  four 
thousand  wagons,  a  majority  of  which  were 
branded  with  the  letters  U.  S.,  having  been 
captured  during  the  year;  in  addition  there 
were  several  thousand  head  of  cattle,  a  thou- 
■and  mules,  and  as  many  sheep. 

The  following  statement  from  a  highly  credi- 
table source  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  made 
of  property  taken  by  Gen.  Bragg's  forces : 

We  were  here  in  Lexington  and  saw  something 
of  the  removal  of  GoTemment  stores,  and  witnessed 
the  plonderings  of  the  Confederate  armies  of  our  diy- 
gPOOB  stores,  groceries,  Ac.  Upon  the  resumption  of 
ue  publication  of  our  paper  ("  Obsenrer^')  we  stated 
that  an  inunense  amount  of  Goremment  stores, 
amoanting  perhaps  to  $1,000,000,  besides  arms  suffi- 
cient to  arm  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  were 
taken  off.  and  we  stated  precisely  the  truth,  and  there 
are  hundreds  here  who  will  bear  us  out  in  the  state- 
ment  We  are  not  inclined  to  think  the  *'  Richmond 
Examiner*'  far  wrone  when  it  published  that  the 
**  wagon  train  of  supplies  brought  out  of  Kentucky  by 
Gen.  Kirby  Smith  was  forty  miles  long,  and  brought 
a  miliion  yards  of  jeans,  with  a  large  amount  of  cloth- 
ins,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  200  wagon  loads  of  bacon, 
6iW0  barrels  pork,  1,600  mules  and  horses,  8,000 
beeves,  and  a  large  lot  of  swine." 

From  the  city  of  Frankfort  it  is  stated  that  74,900 
yards  of  jeans  were  taken  from  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Watson.  From  one  concern  in  this  city  (Lexington) 
they  took  $106,000  worth  of  jeans  and  linseys,Trom 
another  $10,000  worth,  another$9,000,  another  $10,000, 
another  $5,000.  These  different  amounts  in  woollen 
goods  we  know  to  hare  been  remored  from  this  city, 
as  we  ha^e  the  names  before  us  from  whom  they  were 
taken.  Aside  fh>m  this,  in  boots,  shoes,  Ac,  we  know 
of  $80,000  worth  that  they  carried  off,  and  also  have 
the  names  to  show  from  whom  the  goods  were  taken. 
From  one  house  seven  boxes  of  new  Springfield  rifles 
and  nine  boxes  of  muskets,  with  all  the  tents  belong- 
ing to  Metcalfs  cavalry,  forty  kegs  of  hone  shoes,  and 
one  hundred  and  twentv  boxes  belonging  to  four  regi- 
ments, containinff  clothing  and  subsistence.  The  arti- 
cles taken  from  this  house  were  valued  by  the  Confed- 
erates themselves  at  more  than  $10,000,  and  they  so 
declared  at  the  time.  The  Adams  Express  office  was 
robbed  of  everything  it  contained.  All  the  goods  that 
had  been  sent  and  deposited  in  the  establishment  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  seized  and  appropriated. 
For  four  weeks,  during  the  stay  of  the  enemv  here,  a 
train  of  cars  were  runnmg  daily  to  Nicholasville,  bear- 
ing away  mess  pork  and  other  articles  necessary  to  the 
BUDsistenoe  of  armies,  while  trains  of  wagons— huge  in 
number— were  moving  out*  on  the  Richmond.  Ver^ 
sailles,  and  Nicholasville  roads,  day  and  night,  loaded 
with  valuable  commodities.  We  were  here  and  saw 
and  know  what  occurred,  and  can  prove  what  we 
assert.  Lexington  afforded  the  Confederates,  when 
they  entered  iC  the  richest  harvest  they  have  reaped 
during  the  war,  and  nothing  is  to  be  made  by  disguis- 
ing the  fact. 


On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  evacuation  of 
Gamp  Dick,  Robinson  commenced.  The  desti- 
nation of  Gen.  Bragg  was  Onmberland  Gap. 
Two  routes  for  retreat  were  open  to  him,  both 
leading  to  that  point ;  one  by  the  way  of  Bich- 
mond  and  Big  jSiXl,  throngh  Madison  county, 
and  the  other,  called  the  Grab  Orchard  road, 
by  the  way  of  Mt  Vernon  and  Barbonrsville. 
lliese  two  roads  converge  at  Pitman^s  Junc- 
tion, twenty-two  miles  from  Mt.  Yemon,  and 
fi^-eight  miles  from  Gumberland  Gap. 

At  midnight,  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  orders 
were  received  from  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Bnell  at  Perryville,  by  the  army  encamped  near 
Danville,  for  an  immediate  advance.  Transpor- 
tation of  all  kinds  was  ordered  to  remain  be- 
hind. Only  ignbulances  were  to  accompany  the 
troops.  Gen.  BueU  had  been  informed  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Gonfederate  army.  At  one  o^dock 
the  army  was  in  motion  toward  Stanford,  nine 
miles  from  Danville,  a  town  through  which  it 
was  supposed  the  Gonfederate  force  was  then 
retreating.  The  march  was  rapid,  and  the  ad- 
vance arrived  in  time  to  see  the  rear  of  the 
Gonfederate  rear  guard  pass  unmolested.  Two 
or  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  of  which 
was  the  Texan  Rangers,  and  two  howitzers,  was 
the  force  of  this  rear  guard.  Familiar  with  the 
topography  of  the  country,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  it  whenever  favorable  to  themselves, 
these  troops  were  able  to  conceal  their  small 
numbers  and  to  check  the  Union  advance  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Having  thus  accomplish- 
ed their  object,  which  was  to  gain  time  for  the 
main  body,  they  then  retired  toward  Grab  Or- 
chard. From  a  few  prisoners,  taken  by  the 
Union  troops,  they  learned  that  the  main  body 
of  Gen.  Bragg^s  army  and  half  his  wagon  train- 
had  passed  through  Stanford  on  the  previous 
day,  and  the  other  half  of  the  wagon  train  had 
gone  safely  through  Lancaster,  and  were  re- 
treating on  the  Richmond  and  Big  Hill  road. 
That  night  the  Union  army  encamped  at  Stan- 
ford. Early  the  next  morning,  the  14th,  it 
was  on  the  march,  and  soon  reached  Crab 
Orchard,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  As  it  ap- 
proached the  town,  the  Gonfederate  rear  guard 
made  its  appearance  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
It  had  taken  possession  of  two  hiUs,  and  was 
in  a  good  position  to  make  a  formidable  resist- 
ance for  a  short  time.  This  caused  the  Federal 
column  to  halt.  The  artillery  was  then  brought 
up  into  position,  a  line  of  battle  was  formed,  a 
reconnoissance  made,  an  advance  of  skirmishers 
thrown  out,  and  other  details  performed  which 
caused  a  delay  of  several  hours.  During  all 
this  time  the  army  of  Gen.  Bragg  was  unmolest- 
ed and  in  fall  retreat.  When  all  the  Federal 
preparations  were  complete,  the  Gonfederate 
rear  guard  hastily  retirea.  The  Union  advance, 
on  the  next  day,  reached  Mt.  Vernon.  On  the 
next  day,  the  16th,  the  division  of  Gens.  Van 
Gleave  and  Smith  were  ordered  forward  ;  the 
rest  of  the  advance  halted.  At  this  time  Gen. 
McGook^s  corps  and  a  part  of  Gen.  Gilbert^s 
were  at  Grab  Orchard,  and  all  the  cavab-j  ha<f 
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been  ordered  to  the  rear  in  consequence  of  the 
difficoltj  of  obtaining  forage  in  the  mountain- 
ons  r^on.  On  the  hills  and  in  the  defiles 
between  ML  Yemon  and  the  State  line,  ten 
thousand  men  would  be  as  effective  as  forty 
thousand  in  resisting  an  army.  The  pursuit  of 
the  Ck>nfederate  forces  now  lost  all  of  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  result  of  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  was 
undoubtedly  regarded  by  the  Oonfederate  lead- 
ers as  aucoessful  in  obtaining  supplies,  but  they 
were  greatly  chagrined  at  the  tardiness  of  the 
Kentuckians  to  rally  around  the  Oonfederate 
standard.  The  desertions  from  their  force  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  recruits  obtained.  The 
Confederate  forces  now  retired  into  east  Ten- 
nessee, and  Gen.  Buell  fell  back  to  the  line  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Kashville,  where  he  was 
superseded  in  the  command  by  Migor-Gen. 
Rosecrans,  under  the  orders  of  President  Lin- 
coln. Col.  Morgan,  with  a  small  guerilla  force, 
Btfll  remained  in  the  State.  The  invasion  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  by  the  Oonfederate  forces, 
cat  off  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
Federal  forces  at  Oumberland  Q-ap  in  east  Ten- 
nessee and  the  north.  It  was  followed  by  the 
evacuation  of  that  strong  position  by  the  Union 
General,  G.  W.  Morgan. 

Cumberland  Gap  is  south  and  a  little  east  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant.  It  is  a  natural  gap  in  a 
mountain  nearly  eighty  miles  in  length.  There 
are  other  places  in  this  long  mountain  which 
are  called  gaps,  but  this  name  is  given  more  from 
tiie  fact  that  the  summit  at  those  places  is  of 
more  easy  access  than  because  of  any  natural 
depression  of  the  mountain.  At  the  place  called 
R^er'a  Gap,  next  to  Oumberland,  and  eighteen 
miles  west,  there  is  actually  no  gap ;  but  the 
road,  taking  advantage  of  a  succession  of  ridges 
on  the  nor^ern  side  and  runmng  diagonally  on 
the  southern  side,  is  rendered  passable  by  man 
and  beast,  and  may,  by  great  exertions,  be 
passed  over  by  wagons'  and  cannon.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  on  the 
one  side  to  the  ending  of  the  descent  on  the 
otiier  is  a  little  more  tiian  five  miles.  Sixteen 
miles  further  west  is  Big  Greek  Gap,  the  cross- 
ingat  which  is  a  little  more  difficult. 

The  mountain  on  each  side  of  Oumberland 
Gap  is  about  twelve  hxmdred  feet  high.  In 
the  gap  it  is  only  four  hundred  feet.  The  road 
througn  the  notch  is  a  good  one.  On  the 
fioathem  side  the  mountain  is  abrupt  in  some 
places  and  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  sum- 
mit is  inaccessible  without  the  greatest  danger, 
except  by  entering  the  gap  and  ascending  on 
either  the  right  or  left.  The  northern  side  is 
more  irregular,  breaking  off  in  a  succession  of 
smaller  mountains  and  hills,  to  the  valley  lying 
between  the  gap  and  Oumberland  Ford.  But 
the  main  mountain  towers  far  above  its  neigh- 
bors. Two  roads  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  lead 
to  the  gap.  One  passes  through  Nicholasville, 
Crab  Orchard,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  by  the  way 
of  Wild  Oat    The  other  passes  through  Rich- 


mond, by  way  of  Big  Hill.  From  London, 
Ky.,  there  is  but  one  road.  It  is  fianked  on 
each  side  by  a  succession  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, and  passes  through  Barboursville,  and 
crosses  the  Oumberland  Ford.  Wagons  or 
cannon  could  scarcely  pass  by  any  other  route. 
This  position  was  important  to  the  Oonfed- 
erate Government,  as  by  its  occupation  in 
force  they  could  hold  possession  of  east  Tennes- 
see, and  prevent  any  approach  from  the  north 
to  cut  their  northern  railroad  line  of  connec- 
tion between  Richmond  and  northern  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  other 
towns  on  the  MissiBsippi.  Its  occupation  was 
also  necessary  to  sustain  their  advance  into 
eastern  Kentucky.  A  small  Oonfederate  force, 
therefore,  took  possession  of  the  gap  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  possession  was  important  to  the 
Federal  Government,  as  thereby  it  prevented 
the  invasion  of  Kentucky  from  the  southeast. 
It  was  also  the  stronghold  of  east  Tennessee, 
a  section  in  which  there  existed  among  the 
people  a  stronger  and  more  invincible  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  than  in*  any  other  portion 
of  the  seceded  States.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Oonfederate  forces  in  southeastern  Kentucky, 
under  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  a  body  of  Federal 
troops  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Oumberland 
Gap.  On  the  16th  of  February,  they  were  en- 
camped near  Oumberland  Ford,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  gap,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
about  two  thousand  Oonfederate  soldiers. 
Scouting  parties  were  sent  out  from  the  camp 
near  the  ford,  one  of  which  penetrated  the  gap 
and  captured  a  few  prisoners.  On  the  18tn 
of  March,  another  expedition  consisting  of 
about  12  companies  of  infantry  and  86  cav- 
alry, started  from  camp  near  Barboursville, 
Ky.,  and  crossing  the  mountain  near  Big  Creek 
Gap,  after  four  days  reached  PowelPs  Valley, 
five  miles  from  Jacksborough,  where  a  body  of 
about  four  hundred  Oonfederate  cavalry  was 
surprised  and  routed,  and  their  camp  taken 
possession  of.  Another  body  at  Jacksborough, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  was  next  driven 
out.  After  remaining  four  days,  the  Federal 
force  retired.  On  the  21st,  a  strong  expedi- 
tion moved  upon  the  gap  and  made  an  attack, 
and  cannonading  ensued  without  any  impor- 
tant result  except  developing  the  Oonfederate 
strength.  The  Oonfederate  occupation  of  the 
gap  continued  without  any  serious  interference 
until  Chattanooga' was  occupied  by  the  forces 
of  Gen.  Mitchell,  as  has  been  stated.  This  led 
to  its  evacuation  about  the  10th  of  June.  Pre- 
vious to  that  date,  Qen,  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  witii 
a  division  of  Union  troops,  advanced  from 
Oumberland  Ford,  and  crossing  at  Roger^s 
Gap,  prepared  to  cut  off  the  supplies  for  the 
small  force  then  at  Oumberland  Gap.  Their 
stock  at  the  time  was  small ;  the  Oonfederate 
forces  under  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith  had  moved 
south  from  east  Tennessee,  and  the  Union 
forces  at  hand  bein^  large,  and  threatening  in 
ttont  and  rear,  no  altemative  remained  to  the 
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garriBon  bat  to  Biirrender  or  evaonate  the«po- 
sltioii.  On  the  14tli  of  July,  an  expedition 
was  sent  against  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalrj 
at  Wallace  Cross  Roads,  and  after  a  brief  skir- 
mish the  latter  retired.  Again,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  Col.  De  Courcj  was  on  a  foraging 
expedition  with  the  16th  and  42d  Ohio,  14th 
and  22d  Kentucky,  when  the  14th  Kentucky, 
being  advanced  a  ehort  distance  beyond  Taze- 
well, was  attacked  by  the  11th  and  42d  Ten- 
nessee, dOth  Alabama,  and  2l8t  Georgia,  under 
Col.  Bains.  A  severe  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
the  Confederate  forces  were  compelled  to  retire 
before  the  artillery  that  was  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  Federal  forces. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  a  small  Confederate 
force  approached  in  front  of  the  position,  and 
attacked  a  body  of  Union  cavalry  some  two 
miles  out  in  the  valley,  who  were  compelled  to 
retire  with  a  loss  of  two  or  three  killed  and 
wounded.  Their  camp,  however,  was  pro- 
tected from  the  approach  of  the  Confederate 
force  by  the  guns  on  the  mountain.  On  the 
same  day  information  was  received  by  Gen. 
Morgan  Uiat  a  large  Confederate  force  had  ap- 
peared at  Barboursville  and  London,  Ky.,  and 
captured  his  supply  trains  nearly  as  far  back  as 
Crab  Orchard.  Its  object  was  to  hold  the 
Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky,  and  ultimately 
to  force  the  entire  division  of  Gen.  Morgan  to 
surrender  or  hastily  evacuate  the  position. 
The  comparative  success  of  Gen.  Bragg  in  his 
movements  in  Kentucky^  cut  off  all  the  com- 
munications of  Gen.  Morgan,  and  by  Sept. 
11,  his  corn  was  all  gone  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  his  troops  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
beans  and  rice.  The  force,  however,  had  not 
remained  inactive  during  this  period;  about 
three  hundred  prisoners  and  two  hundred 
horses  had  been  captured.  The  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  force  for  clothes  and  food,  caused 
the  evacuation  of  the  gap  by  Gen.  Morgan  on 
the  17th  of  September.  On  that  day  ^e  28d 
Indiana  and  the  9th  Ohio  battery  left  with 
aU  the  ammunition.  During  the  succeediug 
night  all  the  troops  left  except  a  squad 
that  remained  to  finish  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  magazine  was  blown  up,  and  the 
commissary  building  burned.  Nothing  but 
ammunition  and  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
cooking  utensils  were  brought  away.  Tents, 
wagons,  gun  carriages,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments were  changed  to  a  mass  of  fi-agments 
and  ashes.  The  line  of  retreat  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  with  a  large  Confederate  force 
intervening.  But  the  position  was  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  country,  and  Gen.  Morgan  had 
represented  that  his  supplies  were  abundant. 
By  the  4th  of  October  the  division  reached  the 
Ohio  river.  It  had  foraged  on  the  country, 
but  suffered  at  times  for  water.  During  the 
entire  march,  a  Confederate  cavalry  force  har- 
assed the  retreat  During  nineteen  nights  the 
troops  bivouacked  without  a  tent.  New  roads 
were  made,  trees  cut  out,  provisions  gathered, 
a  hovering  enemy  kept  at  check,  and  a  large 


force  brought  safely  through  to  the  borden  of 
Ohio. 

This  body  of  troops  under  Gen.  Morgan 
numbered  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  It 
brouffht  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  six  of 
which  were  20-pounaer  siege  guns,  and  four 
hundred  wagons.  Four  heavy  siege  gims 
were  destroyed  before  evacuating  the  gap,  and 
a  large  number  of  sick  men  were  left  behind. 
The  march  was  through  a  mountainons  and 
unproductive  country.  A  court  of  inquiry  was 
subsequently  ordered  to  investigate  the  caoKS 
of  this  evacuation.  The  position  has  been  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  a  small  Confederate 
force. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  on  the  advance  of 
the  Confederate  army  from  Bichmond  to  at- 
tack the  forces  of  Gen.  Pope,  troops  were  sum- 
moned by  the  general-in-chief  from  points  ad- 
jacent to  come  to  his  support.  Among  others  a 
portion  of  the  troops  of  Gen.  Cox  in  western 
Virginia  were  brought  on  to  unite  with  the 
army  of  Virginia.  The  effect  of  thus  reducing 
the  force  in  western  Virginia  was  an  invasion 
by  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Loring.  He 
advanced  up  the  Kanawha  Valley  as  far  as 
Charleston,  which  he  occupied  for  some  time. 
His  troops  were  finally  required  to  reenforoe 
Gen.  Lee's  army,  when  he  retired.  The  chief 
advantage  derived  from  this  invasion  hy  the 
Confederate  people  was  the  seizure  of  the  salt 
works  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  Perhaps  there 
was  no  article  of  which  they  were  so  destitute 
in  comparison  to  its  importance  as  salt.  It  was 
exchanged  by  the  Confederate  colonel  Echols, 
who  had  charge,  for  forage  for  his  troops. 
Affairs  remained  in  this  situation  until  tne 
return  of  Gen.  Cox's  forces  early  in  Novemher, 
when  the  Confederate  forces  retired. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that,  oti  the  invasion 
of  Kentucky  by  Gen.  Bragg,  a  portion  of  Gen. 
Grant's  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Kissis- 
sippi  and  sent  to  Kentucky  and  Cincinnati  to 
give  confidence  to  the  new  levies,  and  to  re- 
enforce  Gen.  BueU.  The  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  these  troops  was  to  induce 
the  Confederate  oflBcers  to  renew  their  opera- 
tions in  north  Mississippi  and  western  Tennes- 
see. On  the  departure  of  Gen.  Halleck  to 
take  the  position  of  general-in-chief,  Gen.  Grant 
was  put  in  command  of  the  department  of 
west  Tennessee,  including  the  districts  of 
Cairo  and  Mississippi,  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  and  that 
part  of  Alabama  which  might  be  occupied  Ij 
the  troops  of  his  particular  command,  includ- 
ing the  forces  heretofore  known  as  the  army 
of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  department  of  Gen.  Grant  it  became 
apparent  in  August  that  the  Confederate  forces 
south  of  his  position  had  assumed  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  upon  his  line  between  Corindi  m 
Mississippi,  and  Tuscumbia  in  Alabama.  Gn 
the  10th  of  September  the  2d  brigade  of  Gen. 
Stanley's  division,  commanded  by  Col.  Murjjhy, 
evacuated  Tuscumbia,  and  fell   back  thirtiT 
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miles  npon  Inka.    On  the  next  day  the  Ohio 
brigade,  which  had  been  occupying  luka,  fell 
back  to  Oorinth,  leaTiog  the  force  with  Col. 
Marphy  in  its  place.    Scarcely,  however,  had 
it  reached  Corinth  before  information  was  re- 
ceived that  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  had 
dashed  into  Inka,  and  after  a  slight  skirmish 
pat  the  force  of  Col.  Marphy  to  flight.    A  con- 
siderable amount  of  meaic^l  and  commissary 
stores  was  captured,  among  which  were  six 
handred  and  eighty  barrels  of  flour  that  Col. 
Marphy  had  neglected  to  destroy.  CoL  Murphy 
was  immediately  placed  under  arrest  by  Gen. 
Bosecrana,  who  now  conmianded  the  forces 
previously  under  Cen.  Pope,  and  the  brigade 
was  ordered  back  to  luka  under  Col.  Mower, 
It,  however,  finally  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  Jacinto,  and  was  there  instructed  to  await 
farther  ordersi    The  preparations  of  the  army 
for  an  active  campaign  were  now  commenced. 
Transportation  and  baggage  were  reduced,  and 
the  supply  of  tents  cut  down.    At  this  time 
information  was  received  that  the  Confederate 
general  Price  had  not  only  occupied  luka  in 
force,  but  was  endeavoring  to  cross  the  Tennes- 
see rirer  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  the  rear 
of  G«n.  Buell,  then  falling  back  toward  Nash- 
ville.   It  was  also  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Gen. 
Price,  by  his  movement  upon  luka,  to  draw 
the  Federal  forces  away  from  Corinth,  and 
thas  render  its  oaptare  easy  by  Gen.  Van  Dorn, 
who  was  to  attack  it  during  the  absence  of 
Gen.  Grant's  forces.     The  design  was  then 
formed  by  Gens.  G-rant  and  Bosecrans  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  Gren,  Price,  and  force  him  to 
surrender.    For  this  purpose  eighteen  thousand 
men  under  Gens.  Grant  and  Ord  were  to  move 
bj  way  of  BumsviUe,  and  attack  Gen.  Price, 
while  Qen.  Roseorans  should  move  with  part 
of  his  force  by  the  way  of  Jacinto,  and  attack 
him  on  the  flank ;  at  the  same  time  the  re* 
mainder  of  Qea.  Bosecrans'  force  was  to  move 
on  the  Fulton  road  and  cut  off  Gen.  Price's  re- 
treat if  he  should  attempt  it.    With  this  under- 
fltaading  the  army  was  put  in  motion  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  September.    The  divi- 
sioos  of  G^ns.  Stanley  and  Hamilton  under  Gen, 
Bosecrans,  after  a  fatiguing  march  in  a  drench- 
ing rain,  bivouacked  at  Jacinto.  Early  the  next 
morning  they  were  again  on  the  mardi,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  the  advance  encountered  the  Con- 
federate pickets  at  Bamett's  Corners.   A  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  which  resulted  in    driving 
them  six  miles  toward   luka,  wiUi  a  smaS 
loss.    At  thb  time  the  entire  column  had  ar- 
rived at  Bamett's  Comers,  and  awaited,  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  understanding,  for  Gen. 
Grant  to  commence  the  attack,  which  would 
be  known  by  the  sound  of  his  artillery.    After 
two  hoars  had  elapsed  a  despatch  arrived  from 
Gen.  Grant,  seven  miles  distant,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  waiting  for  Gen.  Bosecrans  to  open 
uie  battle.  The  column  was  immediately  moved 
forward  within  two  miles  of  luka,  when  the 
Confederate  force  was  discovered  posted  on  a 
broad  ridge  oonunanding  the  country  for  some 


distance.  The  Confederates  opened  Are  upon 
the  skirmishers  as  they  advanced  in  sight,  un- 
der which  Gen.  Hamilton's  division  formed  in 
line.  They  were  also  received  by  a  hot  fire  of 
aftillery  and  musketry,  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  11th  Ohio  battery,  that  had  now  got 
into  position.  The  engagement  soon  became 
general,  and  continued  for  two  hours,  when 
darkness  prevented  any  further  advantage  to 
either  side.  The  contest  was  exceedingly  fierce, 
and  the  troops  behaved  with  great  bravery. 
The  11th  Missouri  and  the  5th  Iowa  stood  the 
severest  portion  of  the  contest,  and  the  former 
lost  seventy-six,  and  the  latter  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  11th 
Ohio  battery  was  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of 
musketry,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  seventy- 
two  of  its  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Ibe 
Confederate  ofiScers,  perceiving  that  it  was 
poorly  supported,  ordered  a  charge  to  be  made 
on  it,  by  which  the  six  guns  were  captured, 
and  two  of  them  spiked.  It  was  aiterward 
retaken  twice  by  the  5th  Iowa  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  but  finally  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Confederates.  The  night  was  spent  in 
taking  care  of  the  wounded  and  burying  the 
dead,  while  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms  awaiting 
the  dawn  of  the  next  day  to  renew  the  battle. 
Early  in  the  morning,  as  no  movement  was 
perceived  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  force 
like  renewing  the  contest.  Gen.  Bosecrans  or- 
dered his  line  of  pickets  to  advance.  Not  meet- 
ing with  any  opposition  the  whole  force  was 
thrown  forward,  and  within  a  half  mile  of  the 
town  a  flag  of  tmce  was  seen  approaching.  It 
reported  that  Gen.  Price  had  evacuated  the 
town  during  the  night.  Pursuit  was  immedi- 
ately made  and  kept  up  by  three  companies  of 
cavalry  during  the  day,  ddrmishing  with  the 
Confederate  rear  guara,  and  capturing  many 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  Gen.  Bosecrans's  force 
was  148  killed,  570  wounded,  and  94  missing. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  supposed  to  be  larger 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  one  tiiousand 
prisoners  were  taken  by  Gen.  Bosecrans.  At 
luka  the  six  pieces  of  the  11th  Ohio  battery 
were  found,  having  been  abandoned,  and  also 
a  large  number  of  wounded,  and  commissary 
stores  and  camp  equipage.  Among  the  killed 
were  the  Confederate  generals  Lytle  and 
Berry,  Gen.  Whitfield  also  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  road  by  which  Gen.  Price  re- 
treated being  unobstmcted,  he  marched  that 
day  twenty-seven  miles  to  Bay  Spring. 

The  force  of  Gen.  Grant  left  Corinth  at  the 
same  time  when  Gen.  Bosecrans  marched,  and 
reached  Burnsville,  Miss.,  in  the  afternoon. 
There  it  remained  one  night  and  the  next  day, 
and  then  pushed  forward  until  it  met  the  Con- 
federate pickets.  Then  it  retired  and  awaited 
the  next  morning,  when  a  fiag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  the  Confederate  camp,  which  did  not 
return  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  while 
Qen,  Bosecrans  engaged  the  Confederates  on 
the  south.  Gen.  Grant  was  prevented  ttom  en- 
gaging them  on  the  west  and  north. 
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The  effect  of  this  battle  was  to  relieve  Gen. 
BueU  from  all  danger  of  an  attaok  hj  Gen. 
Price  on  his  rear,  while  moying  against  Gen. 
Bragg.  On  the  22d  Gen.  Grant^s  forces  re- 
turn^ to  Oorinth,  and  Gen.  Bosecrans  to  Ja- 
cinto. Gen.  Van  Dom  through  delays  had 
not  reached  Corinth  as  soon  as  had  been  plan- 
ned, and  Gen.  Grant  bj  now  abandoning  Inka 
reached  the  former  place  in  advance  of  Gen. 
Van  Dom.  On  the  26th  Gen.  Bosecrans  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth,  and  took  command  of  that 
position.  Gen.  Grant  having  been  ordered  to 
Jackson,  and  Gen.  Ord  to  Bolivar.  Jackson  is 
forty-seven  miles,  and  Bolivar  nineteen  miles 
by  railroad  north  of  Grand  Junction,  which  is 
forty-one  miles  by  railroad  west  of  Corinth. 
By  the  ordinary  routes  Jackson  is  fifty-one 
miles  north,  and  Bolivar  forty  miles  northwest 
of  Corinth.  Meantime,  Gen.  Price  retreating 
southwesterly  from  luka  by  Bay  Spring,  reached 
'  Baldwin,  Miss.,  thirty  miles.  Thence  he  moved 
northwest  to  Dumas,  fifteen  miles,  where  he 
joined  Gen.  Van  Dom ;  thenpe  to  Pocahontas, 
thirty  miles,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gen. 
Lovell ;  thence  down  the  Chewalla,  and  from 
thence  to  Corinth  by  the  old  State  Line  road. 
Gen  Van  Dom  took  the  chief  command  at 
Dumas. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Bosecrans,  anticipating  that 
an  attack  would  be  made  on  his  position  at 
Corinth,  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  fortifica- 
tions constructed  by  Gen.  Beauregard  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  were  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  Corinth, 
and  required  an  immense  force  to  occupy  them. 
After  Gen.  Halleck  took  possession  of  the 
town  he  constructed  a  line  of  iutrenchments 
inside  those  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  Afterward, 
npon  consultation  between  Gens.  Grant  and 
Bosecrans,  it  was  determined  to  constract  a 
line  inside  that  of  Gen.  Halleck.  This  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Prim  of  the 
U.  S.  engineers.  It  consisted  of  a  chain  of  re- 
doubts, arranged  for  the  concentric  fire  of 
heavy  batteries.  Learning  the  approach  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  Gen.  Bosecrans  ordered 
Gen.  Ogleby  with  his  brigade  to  proceed  up 
the  Chewalla  road  and  meet  them,  with  instrac- 
tions  to  resist  strongly  enough  to  draw  them  un- 
der the  defences  of  Corinth.  McArthur  next 
went  forward  and  sent  back  for  assistance.  Gen. 
Davis  was  then  ordered  to  send  a  small  force,, 
but  moved  with  his  whole  division.  This  oc- 
cupied the  80th  of  September,  and  the  1st  and 
2d  of  October.  On  the  8d  the  Confederate 
force  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  fighting  be- 
came severe ;  Gen.  Oglesby  was  wounded,  and 
Gen.  Hackelman  killed,  and  the  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  was  considerable,  and 
the  Union  troops  were  driven  back  to  their 
defences. 

On  the  north  and  east  of  Corinth,  hill  and 
swampy  ground  alternate,  which  is  on  the 
whole  heavily  timbered.  On  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  railroad  there  is  occasionally  an 
open  field.    The  Union   army  faced  to  the 


north.  On  the  fi-ont  of  its  right  centre  Hicre 
was  a  heavily  thicketed  swamp  almost  impaas- 
able  for  masses  of  infantry.  On  the  1^  c»- 
tre  the  ground  was  quite  hilly.  Where  the 
right  wing  was  posted  it  was  rolling,  but  feO 
off  in  fh>nt  into  heavily  timbered  ground,  sndi 
as  to  be  swampy  in  rainy  weather.  The  Che- 
walla road  enters  the  town  on  the  left^  and  the 
Bolivar  road  on  the  right  centre.  Excepting  at 
this  last  named  point  Corinth  was  approaeh- 
able  in  an  unbroken  line  of  battle,  llie  new 
line  of  fortifications  consisted  of  four  revetted 
redoubts,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  town, 
and  protecting  the  fianks.  The  front  of  the 
extreme  right  was  strengthened  by  the  old 
works  of  Gen.  Beanregard.  On  the  left  of  the 
extreme  right,  which  was  held  by  Gen.  Hamil- 
ton's division,  a  new  five-gun  battery  was  coo- 
stmcted  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  8d.  Tliis 
was  in  direct  range  of  the  point  where  the  Boli- 
var road  entered  the  town.  The  previously 
mentioned  fort  on  the  extreme  right  flanked 
that  road.  The  hills  over  which  the  Chewalla 
road  entered  the  town  were  commanded  by 
Fort  Williams,  which  mounted  twenty-ponnder 
Parrotts.  On  a  high,  narrow  ridge  was  loeated 
Fort  Bobinson,  which  with  Fort  Williams  en- 
filaded both  the  Chewalla  and  Bolivar  roads. 
Another  fort  on  the  extreme  left  protected  the 
left  and  strengthened  the  centre.  Seyenl 
forts  in  the  rear  were  so  located  as  to  be  of 
much  service  during  the  action.  Their  guns 
were  reversed,  and  turned  toward  the  centre. 
On  the  extreme  right  was  stationed  the  divi- 
sion  of  Gen.  Hamilton.  Its  right  rested  near 
the  fort  first  mentioned  and  the  old  works  of 
Gen.  Beauregard,  and  stretched  from  the  sooth 
side  of  the  road  to  Purdy.  Its  left  rested  be- 
hind Fort  Bichardson.  On  the  left  Gen.  Davies* 
division  joined  it,  and  in  consecutive  order  six 
companies  of  Illinois  sharpshooters  and  Burke's 
Missouri  sharpshooters;  Gen.  Stanley's  division, 
consisting  of  two  brigsdes,  and  Gen.  McKeoo's 
division,  with  Gen.  Arthur's  brigade,  were  on 
the  extreme  left.  The  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Misener,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings  and  in  the  rear.  Suitable  forces  were 
held  as  reserves  and  to  protect  the  rear.  The 
front  line  was  covered  by  crests  of  undnlatioDS 
on  the  surface.  On  the  night  of  the  8d,  the 
Confederate  line  was  formed  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  the  Union  position.  Before  daybreak 
the  Confederates  were  heard  at  work  planting  a 
battery  on  a  hill  in  front  of  and  about  200  yaras 
fh>m  Fort  Bobinett,  and  soon  after  they  opened 
a  furious  fire  on  Corinth.  At  daylight,  the 
Parrott  guns  in  Fort  WUliams  opened  upon 
this  Confederate  battery  and  in  a  few  minates 
silenced  it.  Two  of  the  guns  were  removed, 
but  the  third  was  taken  and  drawn  within  the 
Federal  line.  Skirmishing  also  opened  at  vari- 
ous points  in  front,  which  waa  constantly  in- 
creasing to  the  magnitude  of  a  battle.  The 
Confederate  lines,  however,  were  still  invisible. 
About  half  past  nine  o'clock  dark  and  threat- 
ening masses  of  Confederate  troopa  were  end- 
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denlj  discerned  on  the  east  of  the  railroad 
moTing  np  the  Bolivar  road.    They  assnmed  a 
wedge-like  form  and  advanced  impetuonsly. 
It  was  now  manifest  that  the  Confederate  force 
had  been  enticed  to  attack  at  the  very  point 
where  the  Federal  artillery  conld  sweep  it  with 
direct,  cross,  and  enfilading  fire.    These  batter- 
ies rent  hideons  gaps  in  those  massive  lines, 
bat  thej  were  closed  at  once  and  inflexibly 
pressed  forward.    Suddenly  the  Confederate 
force  extended  to  the  right  and  left,  and  ap- 
proached covering  the  whole  field.    In  front 
of  them,  however,  was  a  broad  tarfed  glacis 
eloping  upward  to  a  crest,  firinged  with  deter- 
mined soldiers  and  covered  with  frowning  bat- 
teries.   The  few  obstructions  from  fallen  tim- 
ber prodnoed  no  disorder  in  the  approaching 
lines  but  what  was  quickly  restored.    The  en- 
tire Federal  Ihie  next  opened  fire,  but  the  Con- 
federate forces,  as  if  insensible  to  fear,  steadily 
pressed  forward   undismayed.    As   they  ap- 
proached the  crest  of  the  hill  in  front  and  to 
the  right  of  Fort  Richardson,  the  division  of 
Gen.  Davis,  although  not  in  immediate  danger, 
began  to  fall  back  in  disorder.    Gen.  Rosecrans, 
seeing  the  disj^racefiil  scene,  dashed  forward 
inflamed  with  mdignation  and  began  thrash- 
ing the  fugitives  with  the  blade  of  his  sabre. 
Hi9  staffj  and  even  his  orderlies,  followed  his 
example,  and  the  panic  was  checked  and  the 
line  restored.    Mach  space  was  thus  lost,  and 
the  enemy  reached  the  headquarters  of  G^n. 
Rosecrans  and  took  possession.    The  loss  of 
fort  Richardson  now  appeared  certain.    The 
Confederates   gained  the   crest  of  the   hill, 
swarmed  around  the  little  redoubt,  and  were 
swept  away.    Again  they  came  like  infuriated 
tigers,  and  with  a  yell  made  a  desperate  dash 
before  which  the  battery,  unsupported,  gave 
way.    The  guns  were  seized,  but  before  they 
coald  be  manned,  the  56th  Illinois,  rising  from 
cover  in  the  ravine,  fired  a  deadly  volley  and 
with  a  shout  noade  a  sweeping  charge,  before 
which  the  Confederates  fled.    When  the  divi- 
sion of  Gen.  Davis  broke,  it  was  necessary  for 
an  to  iall  back,  but  this  charge  of  the  56th 
nUnois  recovered  the  ground.    The  whole  line 
advanced,  and  the  Confederates  were  broken 
and  fled  to  the  woods,  whither  they  were  pur- 
sued.   The  attack  on  the  Federal  right  was 
made  by  Gen.  Price.    On  the  left  Gen.  Van 
Dom  was  expected  to  make  a  simultaneous  ap- 
proach and  thua  carry  Corinth  by  assault.    In 
the  extension  of  the  Confederate  right,  artificial 
obstructions  interfered.    Gen.  Van  Dorn  was 
obliged  to  move  with  his  left  over  a  rugged  ra- 
vine through  dense  thickets  and  over  a  heavy 
sbatis  up  bin.      His  centre  moved  down  hill 
under  the  fire  of  Fort  Williams,  the  siege  guns 
in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  under  heavy  mus- 
ketry.   His  right  was  obliged  to  move  round  a 
ridge  and  advance  over  almost  insurmountable 
abatis  under  the  direct  fire  of  both  Fort  Wil- 
liams and  Fort  Bobinett  well  supported  by  ex- 
perienced troops.    Gen.  Van  Dom*s  advance 
^  necessarily  been  slower  than  that  of  Gen. 


Price,  and  the  latter  was  overwhelmed  and  de- 
feated when  the  former  was  ready  to  commence 
the  attack.  His  forces  advanced  steadily,  with 
troops  from  Mississippi  and  Texas  in  front. 
Huge  gaps  were  made  through  their  ranks  by 
the  great  guns  of  the  batteries,  but  they  closed 
and  at  once  moved  unflinchingly  onward.  The 
slaughter  was  great,  but  none  wavered.  As 
they  reached  the  ditch  a  pause,  as  if  for 
breath,  was  made.  That  pause  was  fatal  to 
them.  The  two  redoubts.  Fort  Bobinett  and 
Fort  Williams,  were  on  the  same  ridge,  and  the 
former,  which  was  in  front,  was  commanded  by 
the  latter.  They  were  about  150  yards  apart 
The  Ohio  brigade.  Col.  Fuller  commanding, 
was  formed  behind  the  ridge  on  the  right  of 
the  redoubts.  The  left  of  the  68d  Ohio  rested 
on  Fort  Bobinett,  and  its  right  joined  the  left 
of  the  27th  Ohio ;  the  89th  Ohio  was  behind 
the  27th  supporting  it ;  the  right  of  the  4dd 
Ohio  joined  the  left  of  the  63d,  forminga  right 
angle  with  it,  and  extending  to  Fort  Williams 
behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  11th  Mis- 
souri was  formed  behind  the  63d  Ohio,  with 
its  left  in  the  angle  and  the  regiment  facing 
obliquely  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  63d.  The  brigade 
were  required  to  lie  flat  on  their  faces,  and  re- 
serve their  fire  until  the  Confederates  were 
close  upon  them.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Confederate  advance  paused,  as  above  stated, 
the  63d  Ohio  was  ordered  to  fire.  An  ofl&- 
cer  has  thus  described  the  scene  which  en- 
sued :  *^  There  were  only  250  of  the  68d  in  the 
conflict,  but  their  volley  was  fearful.  It  is 
said  50  Confederates  fell  at  once.  Six  volleys 
were  flred  and  the  enemy  was  gone.  The  68d 
again  lay  down.  Directly  the  supporting  Con- 
federate brigade  advanced.  The  63d  was  order- 
ed to  make  a  half  left  wheel  to  sweep  the  front  of 
the  redoubt,  and  the  manoeuvre  was  handsomely 
executed.  The  11th  Missouri  moved  on  the 
left  into  line  into  the  vacant  space ;  the  43d 
moved  by  the  right  of  companies  to  the  left, 
and  the  27th  half-faced  to  the  left.  Suddenly 
the  enemy  appeared,  and  a  furious  storm  of 
lead  and  grape  was  launched  at  them.  The  63d 
fired  ^ve  or  six  volleys  and  the  enemy  rushed 
upon  them.  A  terrific  hand  to  hand  combat 
ensued.  The  rage  of  the  combatants  was  furi- 
ous and  the  uproar  hideous.  It  lasted  hardly 
a  minute,  but  the  carnage  was  dreadful.  Bayo- 
nets were  used,  muskets  clubbed,  and  men  were 
felled  with  brawny  fists.  Our  noble  fellows 
were  victors,  but  at  a  sickening  cost.  Of  the  250 
of  the  splendid  68d,  125  lay  tiiere  on  the  field, 
wounded,  dead,  or  dying.  The  last  final  strug- 
^e  terminated  with  a  howl  of  rage  and  dismay, 
^e  foe  flung  away  their  arms  and  fled  like 
frightened  stags  to  the  abatis  and  forests.  The 
batteries  were  still  vomiting  destruction.  With 
the  enemy  plunging  in  upon  him,  brave  Bobi- 
nett, with  his  faithml  gunners  of  the  1st  U.  S. 
artillery,  double  shotted  his  guns  and  belched 
death  upon  the  infuriate  host,  and  now  he 
sent  the  iron  haU  after  the  fugitives  with  re- 
lentless fury.     The  abatis  was  full  of  them, 
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but  theyvere  iabdned.  Directly  they  began 
to  wave  their  handkerchief  upon  stieka  in 
token  of  submission,  shouting  to  spare  them 
^^for  God's  sake."  Over  200  of  them  were 
taken  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  yards,  and 
more  than  200  of  them  fell  in  that  frightful 
assault  upon  Fort  Robinett  Fifty-six  dead 
were  heaped  up  together  in  front  of  that  re- 
doubt, most  of  whom  were  of  the  2d  Texas 
and  4th  Mississippi." 

The  battle  was  now  over.  It  had  begun  in 
earnest  about  9  o'clock,  and  at  half  past  11  the 
Confederate  force  was  falling  back.  The  front 
was  so  thoroughly  masked  that  it  was  late  in 
the  aftemoofi  before  it  could  be  determined 
whether  a  second  assault  was  intended.  Pur- 
suit in  force  could  not  be  attempted  before  ra- 
tions and  ammunition  were  provided.  It  was 
8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tne  next  day,  Sun- 
day the  5tii,  before  the  column  moved  in  light 
order  and  swiftly.  The  vigor  and  determina- 
tion with  which  Gen.  Rosecrans  would  pursue 
a  flying  foe  may  be  understood  from  his  views 
expressed  to  his  officers :  ^^  FoUow  close ;  force 
them  to  pass  to  the  rear ;  compel  them  to  form 
often  in  line  of  battle  and  so  harass  and  dis- 
courage them;  prevent  them  from  conmiuni- 
oadng  from  front  to  rear ;  give  them  no  time 
to  distribute  subsistence ;  don't  let  them  sleep." 
Meantime,  after  the  Coxifederate  force  had  re- 
tired, Gen.  McPherson  arrived  with  8  regiments 
from  Jackson,  and  led  the  van  of  the  pursuit. 

The  Oonfederate  force  retreated  by  the  route 
on  which  they  had  advanced,  which  was  the 
Ohewalla  road.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to 
cross  tiie  Tuscumbia  river  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pocahontas.  They  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
protect  the^Hatchie  river  bridge,  which  is  two 
miles  from  the  bridge  across  the  Tuscumbia. 
On  the  4th  Gens.  Oi^  and  Hurlbut,  from  Gen. 
Grant's  force,  moved  down  and  encountered 
tiiis  detachment  and  defeated  it,  capturing  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  and  two  batteries  of 
6  guns.  The  Federal  loss  here  was  50  killed, 
493  wounded,  and  17  prisoners.  This  action 
compeUed  the  Oonfederate  force  to  retrace 
their  steps  and  by  making  a  wide  circuit  they 
finally  crossed  the  Hatchie  at  Crum's  Mill, 
about  6  miles  farther  up.  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
however,  continued  the  pursuit  to  Ripley, 
whence  he  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Grant  to  return. 
He  captured  nearly  1,000  prisoners,  part  of  the 
Oonfederate  ammunition  and  baggage  trains, 
and  11  guns.  The  Federal  loss  at  Corinth  was 
stated  at  815  killed,  1,812  wounded,  and  282 

Prisoners,  taken  chiefly  on  Friday,  and  two 
^arrott  guns.  The  additional  effects  of  the 
battle  are  thus  stated  by  Gen.  Rosecrans  in 
an  address  to  his  troops,  dated  October  26 : 

I  have  now  received  the  reports  of  the  various  oom- 
mandera.  I  have  now  to  tell  you  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  stake,  the  battle  and  the  results,  become  more 
than  ever  apparent.  Upon  the  issue  of  this  fight  de- 
pended the  possession  of  west  Tennessee,  and  perhaps 
even  the  fate  of  operations  in  Kentucky.  The  entire 
available  force  of  the  rebels  in  Mississippi,  save  a  few 
garrisons  and  a  small  reserve,  attacked  you.    Thej 


were  commanded  by  Vta  Dom,  Prioe,  inflipine,  Bvt, 
Armstrong,  Hauiy,  and  others  in  peraon.  Thej  bbbi- 
bered,  according  to  their  own  authorities,  nearly  40^ 
men--almost  double  your  own  numbers.  You  fincfct 
them  into  the  position  we  desired  on  the  8d,  pon^oi 
them  terribljr ;  and  on  the  4th,  in  8  hours  after  the  in* 
lantiT  went  into  action,  they  were  completely  beates. 
Ton  killed  and  buried  1,428  officers  and  men;  •om 
of  their  most  distinguished  officers  falling— amoog 
whom  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Rogers,  of  the  2d  Tens, 
who  bore  their  colors  at  the  head  of  his  stormiBgeoJ- 
umn  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  of"  Bstteiy  RobiMtt," 
where  he  fell.  Their  wounded,  at  the  usual  rale,  anal 
exceed  6,000.  Tou  took  2,268  prisoners,  among  wbon 
are  187  field  officers,  captains,  and  subalterns,  repre- 
senting 68  regiments  ox  infantry ;  16  resiments  ci?* 
ally;  18  batteries  of  artillery;  7  baiUaions:  nuk- 
ing 69  regiments,  18  batteries,  7  battalions,  beada 
several  companies.  Tou  captured  8,800  stands  at 
small  arms,  14  stands  of  colors,  2  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  large  ouantity  of  equipments.  Tou  parsaed  ba 
retreating  columns  40  miles  m  force  with  infantrf.aod 
69  milea  with  cavalry,  and  were  ready  to  follow  mmta 
Mobile,  if  necessary,  had  ;{rou  received  orders.  I  ooa- 
sratulate  you  on  these  decisive  results ;  in  the  namecf 
tne  Government  and  the  people.  I  thank  yoo.  Ibef 
you  to  unite  with  me  in  giving  humble  thsofa  to  tht 
Great  Master  of  all  for  our  victories^ 

After  the  battle  at  Corinth  and  the  pnr^ 
of  the  Confederate  force,  the  troops  of  Gen 
Grant  returned  to  their  respective  podtioDS. 
G^n.  Rosecrans,  on  the  26th  of  October,  was  or- 
dered f^om  Corinth  to  Cincinnati  to  take  eoo- 
mand  of  the  forces  preparing  for  a  new  cam- 
paign. On  the  4th  of  November  the  forcw  of 
Qen.  Grant  advanced  from  Jackson  and  Boli- 
var to  Lagrange,  8  miles  east  of  Grand  Jlm^ 
tion  on  the  Cairo  and  New  Orleans  railroAL 
The  scattered  forces  of  Gens.  Van  Doni  and 
Price  had  rallied  and  were  within  20  miles  of 
the  same  place,  at  Cold  Water  and  Holly  Springa, 
Mississippi.  Their  numbers  had  not  been  in- 
creased bj  retoforcements,  but  they  bad  been 
rendered  more  effective  by  concentration.  The 
forces  of  Gen.  Grant  had  been  sightly  increased 
by  the  new  levies.  His  army  was  required  to 
garrison  Golnmbus,  Humboldt,  Trenton,  Jack- 
son, Bolivar,  Corinth,  and  Grand  Junction,  and 
was  now  designated  as  the  army  of  west  Ten- 
nessee. The  position  of  the  army  waa  nn- 
chauged  until  near  the  end  of  November.  It 
required  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Active 
efforts  were  made  to  repair  the  Memphis  rafl- 
road  in  order  that  supplies  might  be  brought 
from  that  point  instead  of  Columbus  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  distance  to  the  latter  place  is  1m 
miles,  and  to  the  former,  from  Lagrange,  49 
miles.  On  the  south  a  smalt  bodyof  troo^ 
was  thrown  forward  a  few  miles  to  D*^8S 
Mills,  and  on  the  west  a  heavy  force  had  been 
stationed  at  Moscow.  On  the  28th,  hoveTer, 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Hamilton's  corps  beg«>.^ 
move  in  the  direction  of  Holly  Spnngs,  vhica 
place  was  reached  on  the  29th.  By  the  Ist  of 
December,  Gen.  Grant's  forces  had  arrired  m 
were  chiefly  encamped  at  Lumpkin's  Mills,  sojjtn 
of  Holly  Springs,  and  7  miles  north  of  the  Tal- 
lahatchie river.  The  Confederate  force  had  re- 
tired to  the  river.  At  the  same  time  that  tne 
movement  was  commenced  from  Davis's  JjM 
A  division  of  Gen.  Ourtis's  army  loft  Helena, 
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Ark.,  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  a  flank  move- 
ment on  the  Confederate  force  on  the  Tallahat- 
chie and  getting  in  their  rear,  and  thus  catting 
off  their  retreat  while  the  main  army  advanced 
upon  them.  On  the  river  extensive  fortifica- 
tions had  been  thrown  up  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  determined  stand  against  the  prog- 


ress of  the  Federal  army.  These,  however, 
were  abandoned  on  Dec.  1  by  Gen.  Van  Dom, 
and  his  forces  retired  farther  south.  It  was 
supposed  that  information  of  the  flank  move- 
ment from  Helena  led  to  the  evacuation  of  his 
^Bg  position  on  the  Tallahatohie.  On  the  2d 
ms  rear  guard  passed  through  Abbeville,  and 
on  the  8d  tbrouj^  Oxford,  with  some  sharp 


skirmishes  with  the  Federal  advance.  On  the 
4th  G^n.  Grant^s  headquarters  were  at  Oxford. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  was  at  Abbeville. 
As  it  advanced,  the  bridges  and  culverts  of  the 
railroad  were  repaired,  the  track  restored,  and 
the  cars  run.  At  the  same  time  the  Oonfed- 
erate  force  continued  to  fall  back  toward  Gre- 
nada, presenting  only  a  strong  rear  guard. 

Meantime  the  expedition  from  Helena  above- 
mentioned,  moved  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber with  seven  thousand  men  under  Gen.  Al- 
vin  P.  Hovey.  On  the  next  day  he  crossed 
the  Tallahatchie.  The  passage  was  disputed 
by  Confederate  pickets  without  loss.  On  the 
80th  a  second  skirmish  occurred  at  the  Yack- 
napatapha,  after  the  crossing  of  which  the 
Confederate  forces  retired  toward  Coffeeville. 
The  next  movement  of  Gen.  Hovey  was  to  cut 
the  Mississippi  Central  railroad  and  the  tele- 
graph line.  The  railroad  line  was  destroyed 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Confederate 
communication  on  the  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see railroad  for  a  short  distance  was  next  cut 
near  Panola,  by  a  cavalry  force  sent  out  by 
Gen.  Hovey  under  Col.  Washburn.  In  exe- 
cuting this  order,  on  Dec.  1,  Col.  Washburn 
unexpectedly  encountered  a  cavalry  force  near 
Oakland,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
railroad,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued.  The 
superiority  of  the  Federal  artillery  soon  put  an 
end  to  it,  and  the  Confederate  forces  retired  in 
the  direction  of  CoffeeviUe,  with  a  loss  of  five 
killed,  several  wounded,  and  about  fifty  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  Col.  Washburn  was 
fifteen  men  wounded  and  fiftieen  horses  killed. 
The  steamboats  and  small  craft  on  the  Talla- 
hatchie river  were  destroyed,  and  two  loco- 
motives and  some  oars  on  the  rdlroad,  and  the 
expedition  then  returned  to  Helena.  The  effeot 
of  this  movement  was  to  cause  the  Confederate 
force  under  Gen.  Pemberton  to  fall  back  from 
the  Tallahatchie,  evacuate  Grenada,  and  re- 
tire toward  Canton,  under  the  impression 
that  the  entire  command  of  Gen.  Grant  was 
very  strong.  The  eflect  of  the  return  of  this 
force  to  Helena  was  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  Confederate  general  Van  Dom,  and  an  at- 
tack upon  Gen.  Grant's  rear,  in  order  to  cut 
off  his  supplies,  was  immediately  organized,  and 
on  the  20th,  while  Gen.  Grant's  headquarters 
were  at  Oxford,  ah  attack  by  surprise  was 
made  on  the  garrison  at  Holly  Springs,  thirty 
miles  north,  by  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry, 
to  whom  the  place  was  surrendered.  The 
prisoners  were  paroled,  the  immense  stores 
collected  there  for  Gen.  Grant's  army  were 
destroyed,  also  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  which 
had  been  purchased  of  the  people  in  the  vicin- 
ity. On  the  same  day  a  similar  attack  was 
made  at  Davis's  Mills,  a  little  farther  north, 
which  was  bravely  repulsed.  Near  Jackson, 
in  Tennessee,  previously  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  Grant,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  19th 
by  a  body  of  cavalry  with  artillery,  under  Col. 
Forrest.  It  was  first  made  upon  a  train  loaded 
with  wood.    The  telegraph  wire  was  also  cut, 
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and  the  road  destroyed.  On  the  next  daj 
Humboldt  was  captured,  and  an  attack  was 
made  on  Trenton,  which  was  soon  surrendered 
by  Col.  Fry  in  command.  The  railroad  depot 
was  homed  with  all  the  stores  and  cotton  in 
it  Other  stations  on  the  road,  as  Dyer,  Ruth- 
erford, and  Keaton,  were  taken  on  the  same 
day.  The  purpose  was  to  destroy  eveiy  bridge 
on  the  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Corinth  and 
Grand  Junction,  and  thus  cut  off  the  route  for 
supplies  to  Gen.  Grant's  army.  The  conse- 
quence of  destroying  his  depot  of  supplies,  and 
disturbing  his  line  of  communication,  was  to 
make  Gen.  Grant  fall  back  upon  Holly  Springs. 
Subsequently  Col.  Forrest's  force  was  entirely 
routed  by  Col.  Sweeney. 

Meanwhile  troops  had  been  collected  at 
Cairo  and  Memphis,  for  an  expedition  against 
Vicksburg.  This  had  been  done  within  the 
department  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  command- 
er of  the  expedition,  Gen.  Sherman,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Memphis  in  the  same  department,  and 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Grant.  It  was 
an  object  of  Gen.  Grant's  movements  into 
Mississippi,  just  related,  to  reach  Jackson 
in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  thus  cooperate 
with  Gen.  Sherman.  In  this  design  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attacks  on  his  line  of  com- 
munication. After  falling  back  upon  Holly 
Springs,  a  division  of  his  troops  was  sent  to 
join  Gen.  Sherman.  The  Mure  proceedings 
of  Gen.  Grant  and  of  this  Expedition  properly 
belong  to  the  record  of  1868. 

The  second  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee during  the  year  was  virtually  ended. 
The  forces  of  Gen.  Grant  were  reduced  by 
a  detachment  of  ten  thousand  men  to  aid 
Gen.  Sherman  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  new  campugn. 

Meanwhile  the  caUs  of  the  President  for  six 
hundred  thousand  additional  troops  were  pro- 
ducing their  effect.  Vast  forces  were  gather- 
ing, and  new  campaigns  were  about  to  com- 
mence. The  great  march  of  the  Northwest 
sweeping  everything  before  it  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  was  now  to  be  made.  The  Govern- 
ment had  found  that  the  Western  people  would 
bear  no  longer  with  its  futile  efforts  to  open 
the  Mississippi  and  to  seize  the  Southern  val- 
ley. "What  we  need,"  said  President  Lin- 
coln, "  is  a  military  success ; "  money  and  men 
had  been  promptly  ftimished  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  request. 

This  new  campaign  contemplated  the  ad- 
vance of  a  powerful  army  under  Gen.  Rose- 
crans  through  Tennessee  into  Alabama;  the 
movement  of  a  military  and  naval  expedition 
from  Cairo  upon  Vicksburg ;  the  cooperation 
of  an  expedition  under  Gen.  Banks  from  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  into  Texas;  and  an  ad- 
vance from  Missouri  upon  Arfcsnsas;  and  also 
fh)m  E^ansas  upon  the  Indian  country  and 
northern  Texas.  Thus  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  only  open  the  Mississippi  river, 
but  occupy  all  the  Southwestern  States,  and  re- 


duce the  Confidderate  forces  to  the  limits  of  the 
Atlantic  States. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Gen.  Roseorans  was 
ordered  to  Cincinnati  to  take  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Ohio,  as  already  stated.  This  com- 
mand consisted  of  what  remained  of  the  splen- 
did army  of  Gen.  Buell,  reinforced  by  new  bnt 
raw  levies,  until  it  became  the  second  army  in. 
size  of  the  United  States.  The  preparation  for' 
his  campaign  was  no  ordinary  effort. 

The  new  troops  were  to  be  driUed,  disci- 
plined, and  made  reliable ;  equipments,  arms, 
norses,  and  stores  of  every  kind  were  needed. 

The  country  in  which  he  proposed  to  march 
had  just  been  swept  of  its  forage  by  two  ar- 
mies—that of  Gen.  Buell,  and  that  of  Gen. 
Bragg.  His  supplies  must  come  from  the 
States  of  the  Northwest.  Only  two  routes  ex- 
isted for  their  conveyance:  the  Cumberland 
river,  which  was  at  too  low  a  stage  of  water 
for  successfnl  navigation,  and  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  railroad,  on  which  the  bridges 
had  been  burned,  and  the  tunnel  at  Gallatin  de- 
stroyed. The  work  of  preparation  and  organi- 
zation was  vigorously  begun,  and  his  armjr 
soon  began  to  move  southward.  On  the  1st 
of  November  Gen.  Rosecrans  moved  to  Bow- 
ling Green,  and  on  the  5th  three  divisions  of 
Gen.  McCook's  corps  moved  farther  on  their 
way  to  Tennessee. 

The  commanders  of  the  corps  of  the  whole 
army  were  Gens.  Thomas,  McCook,  Rousseau, 
and  Crittenden.  On  the  7th  the  corps  of  Gen. 
McCook  passed  through  Nashville. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashvilie  railroad  was 
completed  on  the  8th  to  Mitchellsville  on  the 
northern  line  of  Tennessee.  On  the  10th,  Gen. 
Rosecrans  arrived  at  Nashville,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  concentrating^  reorganizing, 
rreSquipping,  and  disciplining  his  army,  accu- 
mulating supplies  by  the  railroad,  of  which 
there  was  only  a  single  track,  and  preparing  for 
a  forward  movement.  As  early  as  the  26ui  of 
November,  the  Confederate  army  manifested 
a  purpose  to  contest  the  occupation  of  middle 
Tennessee.  The  railroad  bridge  at  Bridgeport 
was  repaired  and  troops  hurried  to  Murfrees- 
borough.  G«n.  Joseph  Johnston  had  been  placed 
in  command  of  this  Confederate  department^ 
although  unable  to  engage  in  active  neld  oper- 
ations. The  Confederate  forces  were  stationed 
at  Lavergne,  Murfreesborough^cMinnville,  dco. 
Their  numbers,  under  Gen.  Bragg,  were  esti- 
mated at  forty-five  thousand  effective  men.  He 
had  been  led  to  believe  by  the  spies  of  Gen. 
Rosecrans  that  the  latter  intended  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nashville,  and  had  despatch- 
ed one  body  of  cavalry  under  Gen.  Forrest  to 
cut  off  Gen.  Grant's  communication,  and  an- 
other body  under  Col.  Morgan  to  cut  the  com- 
munication of  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  Kentucky, 
and  also  a  body  of  infantry  to  the  Confederate 
army  of  Mississippi.  This  appeared  to  be  the 
opportunity  for  Gen.  Rosecrans  to  strike  an 
effective  blow.  At  thia  time,  the  Federal  srmj 
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oeenpied  a  line  of  about  ten  miles  on  tlie  south- 
easterly front  of  Nashville  facing  south,  the  right 
resting  on  the  right  of  the  Franklin  tump&e, 
the  oentre  extending  out  to  Breakville  on  the 
l^olinsville  turnpike,  and  the  left  covered  hj 
IGll  Creek,  some  ax  or  eight  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, with  outposts  describing  an  irregular 
semioirde,  covering  a  distance  of  nine  miles 
firom  the  city.  To  this  front  the  Confederate 
army  presented  its  force  with  outposts  about 
two  miles  distant.  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith's  corps, 
with  part  of  CoL  Morgan's  cavalry,  occupied 
the  Confederate  right;  the  corps  of  Gen.  Polk, 
wiUi  CoL  Wheeler's  cavalry  br^ade,  occupied 
the  centre  at  Lavergne;  Gen.  Hardee's  corps 
at  Triune  and  Nolinsville,  with  Col.  Wharton's 
cavalry  in  front,  occupied  the  left.  On  the 
night  of  the  25th,  Christmas,  the  determina- 
tion for  an  advance  the  next  day  was  made. 
The  respective  columns  were  so  disposed  as  to 
move  down  Wilson's,  the  Nolinsville,  Mnrfrees- 
borough,  and  Jefferson  turnpikes.  The  general 
plan  was  to  move  a  brigade  down  Wilson's 
tarnpike  to  protect  the  right,  while  Gen.  Negley 
flhoiud  endeavor  to  turn  the  Confederate  left 
and  get  into  its  rear;  Qen,  McCook's  corps 
was  to  press  directly  upon  Gren.  Hardee  at  No- 
linsville and  Triune,  while  Gen.  Crittenden  push- 
ed down  the  Murfreesborough  and  Jefferson 
turnpikes.  At  dawn  on  the  26th,  the  troops 
broke  up  camp  with  wild  shouts  and  poured 
along  the  highways.  Gen.  McCook's  corps 
marched  steadily  down  the  road  with  skirmish- 
ers widely  spread  out  The  Confederates  re- 
sisted sharply,  bat  were  steadily  driven,  the 
Federal  loss  being  small.  Gen.  Crittenden  ad- 
vanced to  Lavergne  without  opposition.  The 
Confederates  retired  rapidly  before  his  skir- 
mishers. On  the  next  day,  the  27th,  the  Con- 
ibderate  force  continued  to  retire  as  the  Fed- 
erals advanced  with  sharp  skirnushing.  At 
four  o'clock  P.M.,  the  Confederate  right  had 
bc^i  driven  over  the  bridge  across  Stewart's 
Creek,  on  the  Jefferson  turnpike,  which  they 
were  prevented  from  destroying.  They  were 
also  driven  over  the  bridge  across  the  same  creek 
on  the  Murfreesborough  turnpike  so  rapidly 
as  to  be  unable  to  destroy  it.  Both  structures 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Federal  forces, 
aU  the  columns  of  which  had  now  closed  up. 
It  was  now  apparent  from  the  course  of  the 
Confederate  retreat  that  their  purpose  was  to 
ooDc^itrate  near  Stone  Creek  or  river.  On 
Sooday  the  2dth,  G^n.  Thomas  advanced  his 
eamp  across  Stewart's  Creek,  and  Joined  the 
kft.  Next  day,  Gen.  McCook  moved  within 
seven  miles  of  Murfreesborough,  and  Gen.  Crit- 
tenden moved  within  three  miles,  Gen.  Negley 
advanced  to  the  oentre,  and  Gen.  Rousseau's 
dividon  was  placed  in  reserve,  on  the  right  of 
Geo.  Crittenden.  On  the  80th,  Gen.  McCook 
advanced  through  thickets,  stubbornly  resisted 
by  the  Confederates,  and  pressed  Gen.  Hardee's 
coqie  in  his  front  in  Une  of  battle.  The  front 
of  this  Confederate  corps  crossed  the  Federal 
ri^xt  obliqnely,  in  a  position  which,  if  extend- 


ed, would  flank  it.  The  centre,  under  Gen. 
Negley,  was  slightly  advanced  into  a  cedar 
wood,  and  was  engaged  in  reconnoitring  un- 
der sharp  resistance,  and  in  cutting  roads 
through  the  dense  forest  to  open  communica- 
tion with  the  rij^ht.  The  left  was  in  a  line 
corresponding  with  the  course  of  Stone  river.  ^ 
The  right  division  of  Gen.  McCook  now  faced 
to  the  southeast,  and  two  brigades  were 
thrown  out  on  the  extreme  right,  some- 
what in  reserve.  The  Confederate  force  was 
concentrated  within  two  miles  of  Murfrees- 
borough, with  its  right  resting  on  the  Lebanon 
turnpike,  thence  extending  west  across  Lytle's 
Creek  and  the  Nashville  turnpike,  and  under 
the  conamand  of  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions  under  Gens.  Cheatham, 
Breckinridge,  and  Bnckner.  The  Confederate 
centre  was  composed  of  three  divisions  of  Gen. 
E.  Kirby  Smith ;  the  left  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Hardee,  and  rested  on  the  Frank- 
lin and  Murfreesborough  road.  This  position  of 
the  Confederate  army  gave  to  it  the  advantage 
of  strong  natural  fortifications,  with  their  centre 
effectually  masked  by  almost  impenetrable  ce- 
dar forests.  Constant  skirmishing  was  going 
on  between  both  forces,  and  it  was  manifest 
that  another  day  would  witness  the  impending 
battle.  At  this  time  assaults  were  made  by 
cavalry  on  the  Federal  rear,  and  several  trains 
were  captured.  During  the  night  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Confederate  forces  were  massing 
on  the  right  of  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  his  plan 
was  formed  to  give  ground  a  little,  if  necessary, 
on  that  wing,  and  to  advance  tibe  left  at  the 
same  time  into  Murfreesborongh.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  purpose  was  prevented  by  the  great 
force  of  the  Confederate  attack  on  the  right 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Slat,  the  attack 
was  made  along  the  entire  line  of  the  Federal 
right  under  Gen.  McCook.  The  weather  was 
foggy,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Confederate 
force  was  sudden.  No  preparations  up  to  this 
time  for  an  advance  or  an  assault  had  been 
made..  An  attack  very  early  in  the  morning 
had  been  anticipated ;  but  as  it  did  not  come,  a 
degree  of  carelessness  and  indifference  had 
taken  possession  of  both  officers  and  men,  and 
all  precautions  were  in  a  degree  abandoned. 
The  opposing  lines  of  the  two  hostile  wings 
had  formed  on  the  oppo^te  sides  of  a  vsl- 
ley  which  narrowed  toward  the  Federal  left. 
Gen.  McCook's  corps  consisted  of  three  divi- 
dons  which  formed  this  line.  On  the  left  was 
the  division  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  in  the  centre 
that  of  G^n.  Davis,  and  on  the  right  that  of 
Gen.  Johnson.  The  attack  was  made  along  the 
entire  front  at  once  by  the  Confederate  force, 
rapidly  advancing  in  double  columns.  Before 
the  divisions  of  Gens.  Johnson  and  Davis  could 
form,  the  Confederate  batteries  opened  upon 
them,  and  their  infantry  soon  after  became  en- 
gaged at  short  range,  rapidly  advancing  and 
preparing  to  charge  bayonets.  Two  batter- 
ies of  Gen.  Johnson's  division  were  taken  be- 
fore a  gun  was  fired ;  and  the  ir^;egular  fire  of 
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the  others,  man/  of  which  had  no  horses  near 
at  hand,  and  the  desnltorj  fire  of  the  incom- 
plete line  did  not  canse  the  Confederate  line  to 
waver,  mnoh  less  repulse  it  One  brigade  of 
Gen.  Johnson's  was  broken  and  fled  to  the 
rear,  leaving  the  artillery  thej  should  have 
supported,  and  the  men  were  shot  down  at 
the  guns.  The  rest  of  the  division  fell  back, 
and  with  them  a  few  of  the  guns.  The  line  of 
Gen.  Davis's  division,  which  was  attacked  at  the 
same  time,  was  also  imperfectly  formed.  In 
vain  it  attempted  to  hold  its  position.  like 
that  of  Gen.  Johnson,  it  was  crushed  and  bro- 
ken, and  three  entire  batteries  lost.  The  di- 
vision of  Oten.  Bheridan,  when  first  assailed, 
withstood  the  shock,  and  forced  back  the  Con- 
federate line;  but  when  the  division  of  Gen. 
Davis  was  driven  back  it  stoutly  resisted,  and 
endeavored  to  hold  the  position  until  the 
others  could  be  rallied  in  the  rear,  and  ad- 
vanced to  its  support.  The  efibrt,  however, 
was  unsuccessful,  and  like  the  others,  his  divi- 
sion retreated.  The  divisions  of  Gens.  Johnson 
and  Davis  had  in  the  mean  time  formed  in  the 
rear,  and  endeavored  to  stay  the  Confederate 
progress.  They  were  unsuccessful,  but  main- 
tained their  line  and  fell  back  in  good  order, 
and  again  formed  at  the  first  good  position. 
In  like  manner  G^n.  Sheridan  proceeded.  Ko 
guns  were  captured  after  the  first  assault,  and 
ztkQ  mass  of  prisoners  was  taken  during  this 
retreat  The  object  of  Gen.  Bragg  was  to  turn 
the  right  flank,  but  this  failed.  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Confederates  on  his  right,  without  ex- 
posing his  centre  and  left  to  immediate  danger. 
His  left  wing  could  not  be  advanced  to  Mur- 
f^eesborough,  because  his  right  was  gone.  He, 
therefore,  massed  his  artillery  upon  his  centre, 
at  the  probable  point  of  assault.  These  move- 
ments were  concealed  by  forests,  and  were  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy.  Gen.  Negley  now 
ordered  forward  the  advance  of  the  centre,  con- 
sisting of  two  small  brigades  to  protect  the  re- 
treating forces  of  Gen.  McCook.  These  were 
supported  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Rousseau,  and 
served  to  check  the  Confederate  force  in  its 
pursuit  of  the  right  wing.  As  the  enemy  ap- 
proached these  brigades,  they  retired  slowly. 
The  former,  unsuspecting  it  to  be  a  decoy, 
rushed  forward,  and  were  received  with  such 
a  cross-fire  of  double  shotted  canister  from 
two  batteries  and  a  volley  from  a  brigade,  as 
caused  their  line  to  waver  for  a  moment.  It 
dashed  forward  again.  In  the  mean  time  Gen. 
Rousseau  had  come  up  on  the  right  of  C^n. 
Negley,  and  his  regular  troops  on  his  left  ad- 
vanced at  the  moment  when  the  right  of  the. 
Confederate  left  wing  dashed  forward.  The 
combined  fire  of  G^n.  Negley's  force  and  of  the 
regular  troops  drove  the  Confederate  main 
fbrce  back  with  terrible  loss,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Confederate  prisoners  were  taken.  The 
BtniQgle  was  maintained  a  few  moments,  when 
the  Federal  force  under  orders  fell  back,  and 
the  Oon&derf^  line,  flushed  with  snooess,  and 


consisting  of  their  centre  and  right  of  left  wing, 
rushed  in  overwhelming  mass  upon  the  batter* 
ies  which  had  been  so  placed  as  to  rake  them 
in  almost  every  direction.  A  horrible  daughter 
ensued.  The  Confederate  line  wavered,  M 
back,  and  attempted  to  rally.  On  aoother 
discharge,  they  fied  from  the  fire  which  thej 
could  not  face.  Meanwhile  Gen,  McGook  had 
got  into  line  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Rouaseao,  and 
received  redDforcements  of  artillery,  and  was 
ready  for  another  attack.  The  Confederate 
force  had  now  fallen  back,  and  a  suspension  of 
fire  took  pl&ce  along  the  entire  line.  It  was 
midday.  The  Federal  line  had  been  driven 
back  between  two  and  three  miles,  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery  had  been  lost,  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  with  many  prisoners  were  in  Confed- 
erate hands.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  was  still 
resolute. 

These  movements  had  somewhat  changed 
the  position  of  the  Federal  line.  The  left  and 
centre  recovered  their  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  Murfreesborough  road  and  across  it  Tbej 
extended  from  the  river  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  west  of  it.  The  right  wing  had  fallen 
back  until  it  was  nearly  parallel  to  this  road, 
and  extending  from  Stewart^s  Creek  to  the 
right  of  Gten.  Rousseau.  The  Confederate  left 
was  opposite  the  Federal  right  and  a  few  hnn- 
dred  yards  from  it.  1^  this  position  both  of 
Gen.  Rosecrans's  fianks  were  protected  by 
streams  with  good  bridges  and  foras  in  his  rear. 

About  three  o^clock,  the  battle  opened  again 
by  a  Confederate  attack  upon  the  Federal 
centre  and  left.  Although  this  was  made  bj 
large  masses,  yet  such  was  the  favorable  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  Federal  line  on  a  crest  or 
ridge  of  ground,  and  such  was  the  strength  of 
its  batteries  that  no  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  Confederates.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides 
was  great  and  the  contest  very  determined. 
It  continued  until  ^ve  o'clock  when  the  ex- 
hausted armies  suspended  operations  for  the 
night.  This  was  so  dear  and  beautiful  that 
some  batteries  continued  their  fire.  The  re- 
sult of  the  day  was  that  the  Federal  right  had 
been  driven  in  almost  upon  the  left,  and  a  chan^ 
of  front  had  been  made  under  fire,  leaving  m 
possession  of  the  Confederate  troops  that  part 
of  the  field.  They  also  held  the  ground  occu- 
pied in  the  morning  by  the  Federal,  pickets  on 
the  left,  which  wing  had  receded  to  draw  the 
Confederate  troops  on.  During  this  time  the 
communication  to  Nashville  had  often  been  cut 
off,  and  a  strong  force  of  Confederate  cavalry 
had  made  a  dash  in  the  Federal  rear  within  a 
mile  of  the  front,  and  captured  a  considerable 
amount  of  hospital  stores.  The  ammunition 
train  of  the  right  wing  was  twice  captured  and 
twice  retaken.  The  Federal  loss  on  that  day 
was  estimated  at  three  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  number  of  prisoners.  The  Confederate 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  less. 

On  Thursday  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the 
line  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  restored  to  its 
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mAgbkal  podtion  hy  the  snocefls  of  Gen,  Mo- 
Oook's  mortB  to  reoorer  and  ho}d  it,  on  the 
third  attempt.    The  diviaioa  on  the  extreme 
Ififtwaa  also  moTed  across  Stone  river.    The 
positioiL  on  the  right  wing  was  intrenched  and 
the   oommnnications  in  the  rear  completed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  sharp  demonstra- 
tions were  made  along  the  whole  Fed0nd  line 
hj  the  Gonfederate  arm/,  hnt  nothing  serious 
was  attempted  nntil  three  o^dock  in  4he  after- 
noon.    At  that  time  the  Confederate  force 
borst  in  mass  npon  the  diyision  across  Stone 
river,  as  i^  having  discovered  the  intention  of 
Gen.  Bosecrans  to  advance  it  in  their  rear. 
This  attacking  foree  consisted  of  their  entire 
right  wing.    The  three  brigades  of  the  Federal 
division  under  Ool.  Beattj  were  prepared  for 
the  attack  and  stood  their  ground  manfollj, 
bat  the  overwhelming  force  finally  drove  them 
back  across  the  creek.    Gen.  Negley^s  division, 
which  had  been  formed  in  reserve  as  if  for  this 
occasion,  now  advanced,  sapported  by  the  divi- 
sion of  Gren.  Davis  and  the  pioneer  battalion 
of  Morton.     The  most  bitter  conflict  of  the 
Inttle  now  ensned.    Bothr  sides  massed  their 
batteries  and  used  them  with  desperate  vindic- 
tivenesa.    The  Confederate  line  wavered  and 
fell  ba^    Gen.  Davis  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
stream,  and  Col.  Sirwell  of  the  78th  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia,  placing  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword, 
led  tbe  way  with  i  shout.    Col.  Boatty^s  divi- 
sion followed.    An  overwhelming  and  irresist- 
ible charge  was  made  on  the  Confederate  line, 
and  it  broke  and  fled.   A  battery  was  captured, 
snd  a  stand  of  colors.    The  entire  division  of 
Gen.  Negley  followed  up  rapidly,  and  Gen. 
fiosecrans^s  whole  line  immediately  advanced. 
The  Confederate  right  wing  was  now  broken, 
and  the  Federal  force  was  gaining  the  £!onfed- 
erate  flank,  wh^n  resistance  on  its  part  became 
vain  and  the  entire  force  receded  with  the  loss 
of  many  prisoners.    The  next  morning  found 
the  Federal  line  intrenched  in  its  advanced 
position,  but  a  storm  was  raging.    Quiet  pre- 
vailed through  the  day,  excepting  one  or  two 
ihsop  conflicts  resulting  in  the  capture  of  a 
Omfederate  breastwork.    On  the  next  morning 
the  Confederate  army  had  retired  from  Mur- 
freesborongh,  whioh  was  subsequently  occupied 
by  Gen.  Rosecrans.    Two  divisions  were  soon 
sent  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  forces  of  Gen. 
Bragg,  who  fell  back  to  Tallahoma.  The  Federal 
ioas  was  8,485  killed  and  wounded,  and  8,600 
missiog.    The  Confederate  loss  is  not  known. 
The  original  plan  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  to  turn 
the  right  of  theConfederate  army  and  cut  off 
its  retreat,  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  failure 
of  the  rig^t  wing  to  maintain  itself.    The  sub- 
sequent movements  of  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
year  1868. 

The  condoaion  of  the  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia remains  to  be  described.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  Confederate 
anny  retired  across  the  Potomac  and  occupied 
UroDg  positions  on  its  right  bank.  All  hopes 
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that  the  State  of  Maryland  would  unite  her 
destinies  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  were 
now  banished.  The  invasion  had  been  made 
by  crossing  the  Potomac  within  a  limit  of 
twelve  miles,  which  is  about  a  mile  above  the 
Point  of  Rocks  and  flve  miles  below  the  Mono- 
cacy  aqueduct  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Chio 
canal.  The  army  then  marched  through  fields, 
woods,  and  roads  for  Frederick.  The  line  of 
the  Cnesapeake  and  Chio  canal  for  twelve 
miles  presented  a  scene  of  desolation.  It  was 
tapped  at  five  places.  Several  floodgates  were 
out  to  pieces,  and  from  heights  above  large 
boulders  of  rock  were  dislodged  and  thrown 
into  the  canal.  An  unsucoessfiil  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  the  aaueduct  at  Monocacj; 
The  telegraph  lines  and  the  track  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  r^lroad  were  much  injured. 
The  bridge  at  Monocacy  and  portions  of  the 
abutments  were  destroyed.  Private  property 
did  not  escape.  Fences  were  torn  down  and 
fields  laid  desolate. 

The  influence  produced  by  the  activity  of  the 
militia  of  Pennsylvania  in  responding  to  the  call 
of  the  governor  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  that 
State,  is  acknowledged  by  Gen.  MoClellan  in  the 
following  letter: 

Hbxsqtaktsu  Axxt  or  nti  Potokao,  ) 
Bbabpsbitm,  StpUmbtr  21^  ISSa.  f 
Govsbkor:  I  beg  to  avail  myself  of  almost  the  first 
moment  of  leisure  f  bare  had  siiice  the  recent  battles 
to  tender  to  von  my  thanks  for  yonr  wise  and  ener- 
getic action  in  calling  out  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
lor  its  defence,  when  threatened  by  a  nnmerons  and 
victorious  army  of  the  enemy.  Ix>rtunately  circum- 
stances rendered  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  set 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  moral  sup- 
port rendered  to  my  army  by  your  action  was  none  toe 
less  mighty. 

In  the  name  of  my  army  and  for  myself  I  wpia 
tender  to  jou  our  acKnowledsments  for  your  patnotiQ 
course.  The  manner  in  which  the  people  of  Fennsrl- 
vania  responded  to  your  call  and  hastened  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  frontier  no  doubt  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  the  enemy. 

I  am.  Tery  respectfully  and  sincerdy,  yours. 
GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Haj.-Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 
Wb  exceUency  A.  G.  Gnitnir, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  army  of  Gen.  McClellan  remained  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sharpsburg  and  Harper^s  Ferry.  On  the  1st 
of  October  it  was  visited  by  President  Lincoln^ 
who  was  cordially  received  and  tarried  until 
the  4th.  On  the  7th  Gen.  McClellan  issued 
the  following  order  relative  to  the  Proclama- 
tion threatening  emancipation  of  the  Southern 
slaves : 

HsADQVAsnBs  Abmt  or  TBI  Potomac^  OdUbtr  T,  ISSlL 
GtMral  OrcUr^  16S.— The  attention  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  called  to  Gen- 
eral Orders,  No.  189,  War  Department,  September 
24, 18^2,  publishing  to  the  army  the  Presidenvs  proc- 
lamation of  September  22. 

A  proclamation  of  such  mTe  moment  to  the  nation, 
officially  communicated  to  ue  army,  aflfords  to  the  Gen- ' 
eral  commanding  an  opportunity  of  defining  speoifical* 
ly  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  the 
relation  borne  by  all  persons  in  the  military  serrice 
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of  the  United  SUt«fl  toward  the  eWU  authorities  of  the 
GoTemmeDt. 

The  Constitution  confides  to  the  dyil  authorities — 
legislative,  judicial,  and  ezecutiTe-— the  power  and 
duty  of  makinjg%  expounding,  and  executing  the  Federal 
laws.  Armeororces  are nused  and  supported  simply 
to  sustain  the  civil  authorities,  and  are  to  be  held  in 
strict  subordination  thereto  in  all  respects.  The  fun- 
damental law  of  our  political  sjrstem  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  observed  by  eveiy  soldier. 

The  principle  upon  which  and  the  objects  for  which 
armies  shall  be  emploved  in  suppressing  rebellion 
must  be  determined  and  declared  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  Chief  Executive,  who  is  cnarsed  with  the 
administration  of  the  national  a£Eairs,  is  tiie  proper  and 
only  source  throush  which  the  views  and  oraersof  the 
Qovemment  can  be  made  known  to  the  armies  of  the 
nstion. 

•  Discussion  by  officers  and  soldiers  concemine  public 
measures  determined  upon  and  declared  by  tne  Gov* 
emment^  when  carried  beyond  the  ordinary,  temperatei 
and  respectful  expression  of  opinion,  tend  greatly  to 
impair  and  destroy  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
troops,  by  substituting  the  spirit  of  political  faction 
lor  toe  firm,  steady,  and  earnest  snptNort  of  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Government,  which  is  the  nighest  duty  of  the 
American  soldier.  The  remedy  for  political  errors,  if 
any  are  committed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  action 
of  the  people  at  the  pCUs. 

In  thus  calling  the  attention  of  this  army  to  the  true 
relation  between  the  soldiera  and  the  Government,  the 
General  commanding  merely  adverts  to  an  evil  against 
which  it  has  been  thought  advisable  durins  our  whole 
history  to  gpard  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  and  in  so 
doing  he  wUl  not  be  considered,  by  any  riffht-minded 
person,  as  casting  any  reflection  upon  that  loyaltv  and 
good  conduct  which  have  been  soruUy  illustnitea  upon 
so  many  battle-fields. 

In  canrine  out  all  measures  of  public  policy  this 
army  will,  ofcourse,  be  euided  by  the  same  rules  of 
mercy  and  Christianity  that  have  ever  controlled  its 
conduct  toward  the  defenceless. 

By  command  of  Miy.-Gen.  McCLELLAN. 

Jas.  a.  Hik&DiB,  Lieut -CoL, 
Aide-de-Camp  and  Act'g  Ass't  Adj.-GkneraL 

On  Monday  night,  Oct  10,  a  body  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  of  about  twenty-five  handred, 
under  Gen.  Stuart,  suddenly  appeared  at  Oham- 
bersbarg,  Penn.^  and  oconpiea  the  place.  The 
Government  storehouses  and  machine  shops 
were  burned  by  them;  also  the  Cumberland 
Yall^y  railroad  depot  On  the  next  day  Gen. 
Stuart  marched  to  Eramettsburg,  thence  to 
Woodsborough,  New  Market,  and  Monrovia, 
wbich  place  he  reached  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Thus  far  his  force  had  gathered  about  one 
thousand  horses.  He  next  pushed  for  the  Poto- 
mac, at  Noland^sFord,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mono- 
cacy ;  but  finding  a  Federal  force  there,  he  divided 
his  troops  and  crossed  at  different  places,  chiefly 
at  Conrad^s  Ferry,  and  six  miles  below  the  Mono- 
cacy.  The  entire  distance  of  his  march  north 
of  the  Potomac,  was  a  little  over  one  hundred 
miles.  A  large  number  of  Federal  troops  were 
put  in  motion  to  effect  his  capture,  but  without 
snocess.  Reconnolssances  made  on  the  1 6th  and 
17th  discovered  the  Confederate  army  occupy- 
ing a  position  extending  from  Bunker  Hill  to 
the  Shenandoah  river. 

It  had  been  expected  that  G«n.  McClellan 
'would  take  the  forces  of  Qen,  Pope's  shat- 
tered army  and  march  into  Maryland  and 
Qonquer  the  viotoripus  Confederate  foroe  and 


pnrsqe  them  even  to  Riohmond.  The  in* 
activity  of  \l\b  army  after  the  battle  of  An* 
tietam  became  a  subject  of  complaint.  It  was 
overlooked  that  the  low  water  in  the  Poto- 
mac required  time  to  line  its  north  shore  witii 
troops  to  prevent  another  invasion  of  Maryland. 
It  was  overlooked  th^t  most  of  his  troops  had 
been  in  active  service  in  the  field  during  the 
previous  six  months,  and  might  require  most 
important  supplies.  On  the  6th  of  October  the 
following  despatch  was  sent  by  the  general-m- 
chief,  Gen«  Halleck,  to  Gen.  McClellan: 

Washxvotov,  D.  C,  Oct  tt  1861 
Mm.' Gen,  MeCUUan: 

I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  to  you  as  follows: 
The  President  directs  that  you  cross  ue  Potomac  ssd 
give  hattle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south.  Tour 
army  must  move  now  while  the  roads  are  sood.  If  joa 
cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  washiogtoD, 
and  cover  the  latter  by  your  line  or  operation,  you  esn 
be  reinforced  with  80,000  men.  If  you  move  up  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  12,000  or  15,- 
000  can  be  sent  to  you.  The  President  advises  the  in- 
terior line  between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but 
doea  not  order  it  He  is  very  desirous  that  your  snny 
move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  w  ill  immediately  report 
what  line  you  adopt  and  when  you  intend  to  cross  the 
river.  Also,  to  wnat  point  the  reinforcements  are  to 
be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  opera- 
tions be  positively  determined  on  before  orders  are 
given  for  bnildine  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I 
am  directed  to  add  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Gkncral-in-Chief  fully  concur  with  the  President  in 
tiiese  instructions. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Gen.-in-Cbief. 

According  to  the  report  of  Gen.  Halleck,  Gen. 
McClellan  disapproved  of  the  plan  pf  cro88iD| 
the  Potomac  south  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  said 
that  he  would  cross  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  ad- 
vance on  Winchester.  The  advance,  however, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  26th  of  October.  It 
became  the  subject  of  speculation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  cansea 
of  delay.  Subsequently,  upon  the  removal  of 
Gen.  McClellan  from  the  command  of  the  army, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  the  following  letter 
was  published : 

HXA^OUAKTBItS  OV  THV  AbMV,  ) 

WASHiifOTON,  OeL  28, 1881  f 
Bon,  S,  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  general  interrogatories  contained 
hi  your  letter  of  yeste^ay,  I  have  to  report : 

1st.  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  anny  under 
Gen.  McClellan  are  made  by  nis  staff  officers  on  the 
chiefs  of  bureaus  herd ;  that  is,  for  quartermasters' 
supplies,  by  his  chief  quartermaster  on  the  Quarter- 
master-General ;  for  commissary  supplies,  by  his  chief 
commissary  on  the  Commissary-Qeneral,  Ac.  No  such 
requisitions  haye  been,  to  my  knowledge,  made  upon 
the  Secretaxy  of  War,  and  none  upon  the  General-in- 
CbieC 

Sd.  On  several  occasions  Gen.  McClellan  has  tele- 
graphed to  me  that  his  army  was  deficient  in  certain 
supplies.  All  these  telegrams  were  immediately  referv 
feu  to  the  beads  of  bureaus,  with  orders  to  report  It 
was  ascertained  that,  in  every  instance,  the  requisition! 
had  been  immediately  filled,  except  one,  where  the 
Quartermaster-Gkneral  had  been  obliged  to  send  fh>m 
Philadelphia  certain  articles  of  clothing,  tents,  Ac,  not 
baring  a  full  aupply  here.  There  has  not  been,  so  for 
as  I  could  ascertain,  any  neglect  or  delay,  in  anr  de- 
partment or  bureau,  in  issuing  all  supplies  asked  for 
by  Gen.  McClellan,  or  by  the  officers  of  his  staff.  De- 
lays have  ocrasionsHy.oocuned  in  forwaidhig  soppliei 
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hy  nil,  on  accoirat  of  the  erowded  oondition  of  the 
depots,  or  of  a  want  of  cars;  bat  whenerer  notified  of 
this,  agents  have  been  sent  out  to  lemoTe  the  diflBcaltj'. 
Under  the  excellent  auperintendenoe  of  Gen.  Haap,  I 
think  these  delays  hare  oeen  less  frequent  and  of  shor^ 
er  duration  than  is  usual  with  ft^jffht  trains.  An  army 
of  the  size  of  that  under  Qea.  HcGiellan  will  frequently 
be  for  some  days  without  the  supplies  asked  for,  on  ao- 
count  of  negieet  in  making  timely  requisitions  and  un- 
avoidable delays  in  forwar^ng  them  and  in  distributing 
fhem  to  the  different  brigades  and  regiments.  From 
all  the  information  I  can  obtain,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
tiie  requisitions  from  thai  army  have  been  fiUed  more 
promptly,  and  that  the  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been 
better  supplied  than  our  armies  operating  in  the  West 
The  latter  hare  operated  at  much  greater  distances 
from  the  sources  or  supply,  and  hare  had  fiur  less  faci- 
lities for  transportation.  In  fine,  I  believe  that  no 
armies  in  the  world,  while  in  campaign,  have  been  more 
promptly  or  better  supplied  than  ours. 

8d.  Soon  sfler  the  battle  of  Antietam  Gen.  McGlellan 
was  urged  to  give  me  information  of  his  intended  move- 
ments, in  order  that,  if  he  moved  between  the  enemy 
and  Washinffion.  re^nforcemeota  oould  be  aent  from 
this  place.  On  the  first  of  October,  finding  that  he  pro- 
posed to  operate  from  Harper'a  Ferry.  I  urged  him  to 
eross  the  nver  at  once  ana  etve  battle  to  tne  enem^. 
pointing  oat  to  him  the  disadvantages  of  delaying  till 
the  antumn  rains  had  swollen  the  Potomac  and  impaired 
the  roads.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  wss  peremptorily 
ordered  to  "  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army  must  move  now, 
while  the  roads  sre  good."  It  will  be  observed  that 
three  weeks  hare  elapsed  since  J^is  order  was  given. 

4th.  In  my  opinion  thero  has  been  no  such  want  of 
■oppUes  in  the  srmy  under  Gen.  McGlellan  as  to  pre- 
vent his  compliance  with  the  orders  to  advance  against 
the  enemy.  Had  l^e  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomaehe  eoold  have  received  his  supplies  almost  as 
readily  as  br  remaining  inactive  on  the  north  side. 

6th.  On  tne  7th  of  October,  in  a  telegram  in  regard 
to  his  intended  movements.  Gen.  McGlellan  stated  that 
it  would  require  at  leaat  three  days  to  supply  the  first, 
fifth,  and  sixth  corps ;  that  they  needed  shoes  and  other 
iadispensable  articles  of  cbthing,  as  well  as  shelter 
tents.  No  oomplsint  was  made  that  any  requisitions 
had  not  been  filled,  and  it  was  inferred  "from  his  lan- 
nsge  thai  he  waa  only  w^ting  for  the  distribution  of 
ms  sapplies. 

On  the  11th' he  telemphed  that  a  portion  of  his  sup- 
plies sent  by  rail  had  oeen  delayed.  As  already  stated, 
rta  were  immediately  sent  from  here  to  investigate 
complaint,  and  they  reported  that  evervtbing  had 
gone  forward.  On  the  aame  date  (the  lltm  he  spoke 
of  numy  of  his  horaes  beine  broken  down  oy  fatigue. 
Ob  the  ISth  he  complained  that  the  rate  of  supply  was 
only  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  horaes  per  week  for  the 
satire  army  there  and  in  front  of  Wasnington." 

I  immediatelv  directed  the  Quartermaster-General 
to  inquire  into  this  matter  and  report  why  a  larger  sup- 
ply was  not  furnished.  Gen.  Meigs  reported  on  the 
I4th  that  the  averaffe  issue  of  hones  to  Gen.  McOlel- 
lan's  army  in  the  fiud  and  in  front  of  Washington  for 
the  previous  six  weeks  had  been  1,459  per  week,  or 
S»754  in  all.  In  addition,  that  large  numbers  of  mules 
had  been  supplied,  and  that  the  number  of  animals  with 
Gen.  McCleUaa's  army  on  the  upper  Potomac  was  over 
thirty-one  thooaand.  He  alto  reported  that  he  was  then 
sending  to  that  army  all  the  horses  he  could  procure. 

On  the  IBth  Gen.  HcClellan  sUted,  in  regard  to  Gen. 
Xeiga'a  report  that  he  had  filled  every  requisition  for 
aboea  and  clothing:  "Gen.  Meigs  may  have  ordered 
these  articies  to  berorwarded,  but  they  have  not  reached 
ear  depot,  and,  unless  greater  effort  to  insure  prompt 
traosmissaon  is  made  by  the  department  of  which  Qen. 
Meiga  is  the  head,  they  might  as  well  remain  in  New 
Toil  or  Philadelpnia,  so  far  as  this  army  is  concerned." 
I  imoie^aiely  called  Gen.  Meiga^s  attention  to  this  ap- 
parent neglect  of  his  department.  On  the  26th  he  re- 
ported, as  the  nsnlt  of  nis  investigation,  that  48,000 
pairs  of  boots  sad  shoes  had  been  received  by  the  quar- 


termaster of  Gen.  McClellan's  army  at  Harper's  Feny, 
Frederick,  and  Hageratown :  that  20,000  pairs  were  at 
Harper's  Ferry  depot  on  the  2l8t;  that  10,000  more 
were  on  their  way,  and  15,000  more  ordered.  GoL 
Ingals.  aide-de-camp  and  chief  quartermaster  to  Qta, 
McGlellan,  telegraphed,  on  the  25th :  "  The  suffering  for 
want  of  clothing  is  ezagserated,  I  think,  and  certainlr 
might  have  been  avoid^by  timely  requisitions  of  regi- 
mental and  brigade  commanders."  On  the  S4th  ne 
telemphed  to  the  Quartermaster-General  that  the 
dotbing  was  not  detained  in  cars  at  the  depots :  **  Svtdb. 
eomplamts  are  groundless.  The  fact  is,  the  clothing 
arrives  and  is  issued,  but  more  is  still  wanted.  I  have 
ordered  more  than  would  seem  necessary  fix)m  sny  data 
furnished  me,  and  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  you  have 
always  very  promptly  met  all  my  requisitions,  so  fiu*  as 
clothing  is  concerned.  Our  department  is  not  at  fault 
It  provides  as  soon  as  due  notice  is  given.  I  foresee  no 
time  when  an  army  of  over  100,000  men  will  not  call  for 
clothing  and  other  articles." 

In  re^pird  to  Gen.  McClellan's  means  of  promptly 
communicating  the  wants  of  his  army  to  me  or  to  the 
proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  I  report  that, 
m  addition  to  the  ordinary  mails,  he  has  been  in  hourly 
communication  with  Washington  by  telegraph. 

It  is  due  to  Gen.  Meigs  that  I  should  submit  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  by  him  from  Gen.  Mo- 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BC.  W.  HALLECK,  Gen..in-Chie£ 

Vmm  Statbb  Miutart  Tslboeaph. 

Beeeived,  Oct  28, 18«S-^  40  r. «» 
Ihtm  MeCUUanU  Rtadquarttrt. 

To  Brig.-Gbm.  Mbigs  :  Your  despatch  of  this  date  is 
received.    I  have  never  intended,  in  any  letter  or  de- 


S patch,  to  make  any  accusation  against  yourself  or  your 
epsrtmc  ^-  -      •  •  •         ^  

idlva 
rytbinebi 
speet.    The  idea  that  I  have  tried  to  convey  was,  that 


lepartment  for  not  fomishing  orforwardins  clothinc  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  possible  for  you  to  do.  I  oelieve  ttiat 
everytbine  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  in  this  re- 


certain  portions  of  the  command  were  without  clothing, 
and  the  army  eonld  not  move  until  it  was  supplied. 

G.  B.  McCLELLANfMaj-GeD. 

Nothing  has  been  made  public  on  the  part  of 
Qen.  McGlellan  allnding  to  or  explaining  the 
causes  of  the  delay  of  the  movements  of  the 
army.  Strict  justice  requires  that,  in  estimat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  preceding  letters,  the 
testimony  of  Gen.  Bnrnside  on  a  subsequent 
page  should  be  considered.  It  was  generallj 
understood  that  Gen.  McClellan's  movement 
was  delayed  by  the  want  of  clothing  and  other 
supplied^  and  espedalh-  on  account  of  his  defi- 
ciency in  cavalry^  and  artillery  horses.  The 
purchase  and  forwarding  of  these  was  going  on 
even  up  to  the  day  of  his  crossing  the  Potomac. 
One  army  corps  did  not  receive  its  clothing 
until  it  had  commenced  its  march  in  Virginia. 
It  was  stated  by  several  commanders  that  they 
made  every  effort  to  get  the  clothing  for  their 
troops,  repeatedly  sent  teams  to  the  railroad 
depots  for  it,  and  until  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  marching  of  the  army  they  were  invariably 
told  that  the  clothing  had  not  arrived. 

Early  on  the  26th  of  October  a  cavalry  force, 
under  OoL  Pleasanton,  crossed  tiie  Potomac 
on  the  new  pontoon  bridge  at  Berlin,  and 
moved  on  in  the  direction  of  ArcellviUe.  Soon' 
after  the  corps  of  Gen.  Bumside  began  to  cross 
in  light  marching  order,  followed  by  an  im- 
mense train  of  wagons,  and  took  a  position 
near  Lovettsville.  On  the  next  day  a  heavy 
reenforcement  joined  him.    About  the  same 
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time  the  Ocnfederate  force  prepared  to  abandon 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  to  fall  back.  The 
oroasing  of  the  Federal  troops  was  now  con- 
stant, until  the  entire  army  was  south  of  the 
river.  On  the  80th  of  October  Gen.  Sedgwick 
advanced  from  Boliver  Heights,  and  crossed  the 
Shenandoah  in  the  direction  of  Shannondale, 
and  Gen.  Hancock  pushed  forward,  pressing  on 
the  Confederate  lines  in  front  of  Oharlestown. 
Gen.  Bumside  moved  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  followed  67  the  corps  of  Gen. 
Porter.  * 

The  situation  of  the  respective  forces  at  this 
time  was  as  follows :  The  Federal  army  reto- 
forced  by  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Sigel  and  Sick- 
les, who  had  advanced  from  Washington,  occupi- 
ed all  the  region  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with 
the  right  resting  on  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  left 
extending  nearly  to  Paris,  on  the  road  from 
Aldie  to  Winchester.  The  centre  was  at  Snick- 
eraville;  with  Snicker^s  Gap  in  its  possession. 
The  Confederate  line  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  with  the  Shenandoah  river  im- 
mediately in  its  front,  extending  from  Front 
Royal  down  to  Oharlestown,  with  the  great  body 
of  their  troops  massed  between  Berryville  and 
Winchester.  On  the  4th  Ashby's  Gap  was  oc- 
cupied without  opposition  by  the  Federal  troops. 
The  cayalry  corps,  under  Col.  Pleasanton, 
pushed  on  from  Piedmont,  and  occupied  Mar- 
guette,  holding  the  approaches  to  Manassas 
and  Chester  Gap,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  condition  and  spirit  of  the  army 
at  this  time  were  unequalled  by  that  of  any  force 
before  organixed.  On  the  6th  Gen.  McClellan's 
headanarters  were  at  Rectortown  near  Front 
Royal.  The  army  was  steadily  advancing  and 
the  Confederate  force  falling  back,  with  some 
skirmishing.  Warrenton  was  occupied  by  the 
Federal  troops  on  the  same  day.  On  the  7th  a 
severe  snow  storm  commenced,  and  continued 
throughout  the  day.  On  the  8th  the  bridge  at 
Rappahannock  Station  was  taken  and  held  by 
Gen.  Bayard.  On  the  night  of  the  7th,  near 
midnight,  G^n.  Buckingham  arrived,  from  Wash- 
ington, at  Gen.  McCleilan's  tent,  and  delivered 
to  him  an  order  from  President  Lincoln,  to  sur- 
render the  command  of  the  army  to  Gen.  Bum- 
side,  and  to  report  himself  immediately  at 
Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
This  order  was  entirely  unexpected  by  Gen. 
HcOlellan,  and  probably  by  every  officer  of  the 
army.  The  only  reasons  for  it  which  have  of- 
ficially appeared,  will  be  found  in  the  above 
letter  of  Gen.  Halleck,  dated  October  28, 
which  was  given  to  the  public  a  few  days  after 
this  removal. 

Gen.  McClellan  immediately  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  his  troops  preparatory  to  his 
departure : 

HBADgtriBTBU  OF  TBI  AbXT  OV  TUB  PofOMAO,  ) 

Cjlmp  hbax  BaoroBTOwv,  Ya.,  Nouan^btr  7.    f 
Cffictn  and  Soldien  of  the  Army  of  th$  I\>tomae  : 

An  order  of  the  President  devonres  upon  Maj.-Geo. 
Bumside  the  command  of  this  army.  In  partiag  from 
yon  I  cannot  express  the  love  and  gratitude  I  bear  ta 
yoo,   AsanamyyoaharegrowQupini^yoare.    Jbi 


yoo  I  have  never  fbtmd  doubt  or  coldness.  The  bttilei 
you  have  fouffbt  under  my  oommand  will  probsblr  lire 
m  our  Nation^s  historv.  The  gloiy  you  haye  scbiered 
over  mutual  perils  and  fatigues ;  the  eraTes  of  our  com- 
rades fallen  in  battle  and  by  disease;  the  broken  forms 
of  those  whom  wounds  and  sickness  hare  disabled ;  the 
strongest  associations  which  can  exist  among  men  nnite 
us  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  We  shsll  e?er  b«  comrades 
in  supporting  the  Constitution  of  our  countiy  and  Uie 
Nationality  of  its  people. 

(Signed)  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Hajor-Oeneral  U.  S.  A. 

The  next  day  was  dcToted  hy  Gen.  McClellan- 
to  the  transfer  of  his  command  to  Gen.  Born- 
side.  The  most  cordial  feelings  existed  be- 
tween the  two  ofScers,  the  latter  of  whom  ac- 
cepted a  promotion  which  he  had  before  twice 
declined,  only  npon  the  peremptory  order  of 
the  War  Department.  On  Sunday  erening  his 
officers  assembled  at  his  tent,  for  a  final  parting 
of  commander  and  officers.  It  was  such  a  scene 
of  deep  feeling  as  could  occur  only  where  offi« 
cers  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  their 
conmiander,  who  had  led  them  successMy 
through  some  of  the  most  fearful  battles  of 
modem  wars.  Monday  was  occupied  in  pass- 
ing among  the  various  camps,  reviewing  the 
troops,  and  taking  a  final  leave  of  both  offioen 
and  men.  A  spectator  of  these  scenes  has 
summed  them  up  v^  these  words : 

"As  Gen.  McClellan,  mounted  upon  a  fine 
horse,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  fine-looking  mil- 
itary men,  ridine  rapidly  through  the  ranlcs, 
gracefully  recognized  and  bid  a  farewell  to  the 
army,  the  cries  and  demonstrations  of  the  men 
were  beyond  bounds — wild,  hoapassioncd,  and 
unrestrained.  Disregarding  all  military  forms 
they  rushed  from  their  ranks  and  thronged 
around  him  with  the  bitterest  complaints 
against  those  who  had  removed  from  command 
their  beloved  leader." 

On  the  next  day,  the  10th,  he  withdrew,  tak- 
ing the  railroad  cars  at  Warrenton.  On  reach- 
ing Warrenton  Junction  a  salute  wais  fired.  The 
trooDs,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  line,  after- 
ward broke  ranks,  when  the  soldiers  crowded 
around  him  and  many  eagerly  called  for  a  few 
parting  words.  He  said  in  response,  while  on 
the  platform  of  the  railroad  depot,  ^^I  wish 
you  to  stand  by  Gen.  Burnside  hs  yon  have 
stood  by  me,  and  all  will  be  well.  Good-bye.'' 
To  this  there  was  a  spontaneous  and  enthnai- 
astio  response. 

The  troops  were  also  drawn  up  in  line  at 
Bristow's  Station  and  Manassas  Junction,  where 
salutes  wore  fired  and  he  was  complimented 
with  enthusiastic  cheers.  On  reaching  Wash-  \ 
ington  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  depot,  j 
and  passed  on  to  Philadelphia  and  Trenton, 
where  he  arrived  early  on  tbe  12th.  ' 

What  was  now  the  military  aspect?    The    j 
movement  of  Gen.  McClelUm's   army,  after 
crossing  the  Potomac,  was  toward  Gordonsrille. 
This  made  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Con-    I 
federate  general  Lee  necessary  in  order  to  pre-    j 
Tent  the  Federal  army  from  getting  between 
bun  and  Bichmond.    For  this  purpose  he  at- 
tempted to  move  from  Winchester  tnrough  the    1 
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gip0  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Culpepper.  The  larger 
part  of  his  foroe  had  passed  through,  when  tiie 
gaps  were  taken  and  held  bj  Gen.  McOlellan. 
At  the  same  tune  Gen,  Sigel  had  advanced  from 
Washington,  and  lay  near  the  Blue  Bidge,  coy- 
eriog  at  onoe  Washington,  observing  the  gaps 
to  the  Rappahannock,  and  protecting  the  rail- 
road commonication  to  that  river.  The  bridge 
at  Rappahannock  Station  had  already  been 
seized  by  the  cavalry,  nnder  Gen.  Bayardl  The 
arailable  force  of  Gen.  McClellan  was  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men ;  that  of 
Gen.  Lee  consisted  of  about  sixty  thousand  able 
men  at  Culpepper  and  €U>rdonsville,  and  thirty 
thoasand  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Stras- 
bmg.  The  distance  from  Warrenton  to  Gor- 
doDsville  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  from  War- 
renton to  theBapidan,  thirty-five  miles;  from 
Strasbnrg  to  Gordonsville,  by  Staunton  and 
Giinrlottesville,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles;  and  by  the  only  other  practicable  route, 
ooe  northwest  of  Gordonsville,  and  perpendic- 
ular to  QwL  McClellan's  line  of  advance,  about 
one  hundred  miles.  In  his  position  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Gen.  Lee  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Kapidan,  or  endeavor  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  foroe  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  under 
Geo.  Jackson,  ar  full  back  upon  Richmond,  in 
i  country  without  a  line  of  defence,  with  Gen. 
McClelhui  close  upon  him,  leaving  Gkn.  Jack- 
lOQ  to  shift  for  himself.  The  defence  of  the 
Bapidan  was  impracticable  from  the  course 
of  the  river  from  the  Alexandria  railroad  to  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  efforts  to  join  Gren.  Jackson 
Toold  have  uncovered  Richmond,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  Ml  back  on  Richmond  would  have  at 
least  hazarded  tiie  demoralization  of  his  army, 
sad  enabled  Gen«  McClellan  to  turn  the  defen- 
»ble  parts  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  line  of 
the  North  Anna.  The  appointment  of  Gen. 
Bamside  was  followed  by  the  organization  of 
a  portion  of  the  army  into  divisions,  and  a 
movement  to  concentrate  it  at  Fredericksburg. 
On  the  12th  Gren.  Bumside  issued  the  following 
address  to  the  army : 

HxA]>«irAxzBBa  AmxT  or  tub  Potohag,  ITov.  10, 1868. 
Id  aoeordtoce  with  Qcneral  Orders,  No.  182,  issued 
oTthe  President  of  the  United  States*  I  hereby  assume 
eofflmand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Patriotism, 
aad  the  ezereise  of  my  every  energy  in  the  direction 
of  this  trmft  aided  by  the  fall  and  hearty  codperation 
of  Its  officers  and  men,  will,  I  hope,  under  the  Dlessing 
tf  Ood,  insure  its  success. 

Harioff  been  s  sharer  of  the  privations,  and  a  wit- 
ness of  the  bravery  of  the  old  Army  of  Uie  Potomac  in 
fbe  Xsryland  campaign,  and  fully  identified  with  them 
n  their  feelings  of  respect  'and  esteem  for  Gen. 
McCienao,  entertained  tbrongh  a  long  and  most  friend- 
» isaodation  with  him,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  as  a  stranger 
I  usome  command. 

,To  the  9th  army  corps,  so  long  and  intimatel]^  asso- 
coted  with  me,  I  need  say  nothing.  Our  histories  are 
neaticsL  With  diffidence  for  myself,  but  with  a  proud 
^pttfidenee  in  the  unswerving  loyalty  and  detennina- 
wa  of  the  gallant  army  now  intrusted  to  my  care,  I 
f^t  its  control,  with  the  steadfast  assurance  that  the 
^  caase  must  preraiL 

[Signed]  A.  E.  BUBNSTBE. 

Hijor-Oeneral  Commanding. 

On  the  12th  the  general-in-chief  (Halleck) 


ind  Gen.  Meigs  proceeded  ftom  Washington 
to  the  headouarters  to  confer  with  Gen.  Bum- 
side.  On  tne  same  day  the  advance  of  the 
army  was  across  the  Bappahannock  and  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Warrenton..  On  the  14th  Gen. 
Burnside  issued  the  following  order  reorgan« 
izing  a  portion  of  his  army : 

HSADQVAKTEBS,  AkXT  OF  TIIS  POTOMA.CL  ) 
WABSX2IT0K  (VA.X  ^00.  H  1362.       f 

Gentral  OrdsTfJfb.lM. 

First  The  organization  of  a  portion  of  this  army  in 
three  grand  divisions  is  hereby  announced.  Tnese 
ffrand  divisions  will  be  formed  and  commanded  as 
follows: 

The  Second  and  Nmth  Corps  will  form  the  right 
grand  division,  and  will  be  commanded  by  H^j.-Gen. 
£.  V.  Snmner. 

The  First  a^d  Sixth  Corps  will  form  the  left  grand 
division,  and  will  be  commanded  by  Miy.-6en.  W.  B. 
Franklin. 

The  Third  and  Fifth  Corps  will  form  the  centre  grand 
division,  and  will  be  commanded  by  Haj.-Cten*  Joseph 
Hooker. 

The  Eleventh  Corj>8,  with'  such  others  as  may  here- 
after be  assigned  to  it,  will  constitute  a  reserve  force, 
under  the  command  of  Miy.-Gen.  F.  Sigel. 

Assignments  of  cavalry  and  further  details  will  be 
announced  in  Aiture  orders. 

By  command  of  MaJ.-Gen.  BURNSIDE. 

S.  W1LUAM8,  A.  A.-Q. 

A  movement  was  made  at  this  time  by  Gen* 
Jackson  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  a  portion 
of  the  army  of  the  rotomac.  He  occupied  all 
the  roads  west  and  north  of  Winchester  as  far 
as  Big  Oacapon  Bridge  on  the  northwestern 
turnpike,  and  from  rughtown  to  Bath  and 
Hancock.  He  was  thus  looking  westward,  at 
the  same  time  he  was  in  a  position  to  cross  the 
Potomac.  His  movement  failed  to  effect  his 
design. 

Meanwhile  the  mass  of  Gen.  Lee^s  forces  re^ 
tired  to  Gordonsville.  On  the  16th  the  forces 
of  Gen.  Burnside  began  to  move  for  Fredericks- 
burg, as  had  been  previously  determined  in 
consultation  on  the  12th  between  Gens.  Hal- 
leck and  Bumside.  On  the  16th  the  evacuation 
of  Warrenton  and  the  adjacent  places  was  com* 
menced,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  18th  it  was 
entirely  completed.  The  advance  was  led  by 
Gen.  Sumner.  At  the  same  time  supplies  were 
sent  to  Aquia  Creek,  and  the  repairs  of  the 
railroad  track  to  Fredericksburg  commenced, 
and  the  army  concentrated  at  Falmouth  oppo- 
site Fredericksburg. 

The  march  to  Richmond,  it  appeared,  waa 
to  be  made  by  the  route  from  Fredericksburg. 
This  city  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  sixty-five  miles  distant  from  Rich- 
mond. It  is  connected  with  the  latter  place  by 
a  railroad,  of  which  there  is  a  double  line 
nearly  to  Hanover  Junction,  twenty-three  miles 
from  Richmond.  The  railroad  crosses  the  Mat- 
tapony  river  at  Milford,  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  Pamunkey,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Richmond,  besides  a  number 
of  smaller  streams.  Between  Falmouth,  where 
the  Federal  army  concentrated,  and  Richmond 
there  are  two  main  and  two  minor  lines  of  de* 
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fbnoe.  Ilie  first  that  of  th^  Rappahannock 
liyer.  Above  Falmouth  its'*  abrupt  banks^ 
which  are  lined  with  high  hiUa,  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, and  its  narrow  fords  and  rocky  bottom 
render  a  rapid  crossing  for  a  large  force  al- 
most impossible.  Below,  the  vallej  of  the  river 
expands,  spreading  often  into  spacious  plains, 
while  the  winding  course  of  the  stream  forms 
numerous  necks  of  land,  easily  commanded 
from  the  north  side,  and  giving  secure  crossing 
places,  and  ample  ground  for  the  formation  of 
troops.  At  Fredericksburg  the  north  com- 
mands the  sooth  bank  and  much  of  the  dis- 
tance, which  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  the  frown- 
ing hilk  or  table  land  beyond.  But  these 
heights  equally  command  this  intermediate 
plain,  and  are  unassailable  in  front  except  by 
infantry.  Next  in  the  rear  and  twelve  miles 
distant,  is  the  line  of  the  Po  river  and  8tan- 
nard's  Marsh,  which  is  hardly  available  except 
to  hold  a  pursuing  foe  in  check.  The  North 
Anna  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  affords  another  principal  line  of  de- 
fence. It  is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  with  a 
narrow  valley.  The  table  land  on  its  north 
bank  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
on  the  south  bank.  The  extension  of  its  line 
after  it  turns  to  Join  the  South  Anna,  and  be- 
comes the  Pamunkey,  presents  scarcely  less  ob- 
stacles than  the  river  itself  so  well  is  the 
ground  guarded  by  swamps  and  flanked  by 
streams.  The  last  and  a  minor  line  of  defence 
ia  the  South  Anna  river,  with  the  soutJbem  com- 
manded by  the  northern  bank,  and  too  near 
the  North  Anna  ibr  a  second  formation  by  a 
force  that  has  been  badly  defeated,  ^^umerous 
small  streams  parallel  to  the  line  of  advance 
turesent  suitable  pointis  for  resistance,  and  pro- 
tect foes  attacking  the  line  of  communication, 
while  the  bridges  over  them  are  weak  pointa 
necessary  to  be  securely  guarded. 

By  the  20th  a  considerable  force  had  reached 
Falmouth.  Gten.  Sumner  on  the  next  day  sent 
to  Fredericksburg  the  following  summons  to 
aurrender: 

HxAiMiir  ABTns  AxvT  or  rm  PoroifAO,  JTop.  21, 18€2. 
To  ih4  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  Fredericktburg  : 

GnnrLSMur :  Under  cover  of  the  houses  of  your 
dij  shots  have  been  fired  upon  the  troops  of  my  com- 
mand. 

Tour  mills  and  manufactories  are  furnishing  provi- 
•ions  and  materials  for  clothing  for  armed  Iraoies  in 
rebeltion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
your  railroads  and  other  means  of  transportation  are 
removing  supplies  to  the  depots  of  such  troops. 

This  condition  of  things  must  terminate^  and  by  di- 
rection of  Gen.  Bumsiae,  I  accordingly  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  citj  into  my  hands,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  or 
before  five  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Failins  an  aflfirmative  reply  to  this  demand  by  the 
hour  indicated,  sixteen  hours  will  be  permitted  to 
elapse  for  the  removal  fh>m  the  city  or  women  and 
ehildren,  the  aick  and  wounded,  and  aged,  Ac :  which 

euriod  having  expired,  I  shall  proceed  to  anell  the 
wn. 

Upon  obtaining  possession  of  the  city,  everr  neces- 
ary  ^eans  will  be  taken  to  preserve  order  ana  secure 


ihe  protective  operatioa  of  the  laws  and  policy  cf  Um 
United  States  Government 
I  am,  very  respectively,  your  obedient  serraot, 
E.V.  SUMMER, 
Brevet  ](aj.-€kn.  U.  8.  anny, 
Commanding  Eighth  Grand  Division. 

In  reply  the  mayor  of  the  city,  M.  Blaaghter, 
stated  that  the  firing  complained  of  oecnrred 
in  the  suburbs,  and  was  the  act  of  the  Confed- 
erate officer  in  command,  for  which  neither 
the  citizens  nor  authorities  were  responsible. 
The  other  matters  complained  of,  he  said, 
should  no  longer  exist,  and  proceeded  thus: 
"  The  civil  auuiorities  of  Freaericksbnrg  h&re 
no  control ;  but  I  am  assured  by  the  military 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  army  near  here 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  infringe  the  con- 
ditions herein  named,  as  to  matters  within  the 
town ;  but  the  latter  authorities  inform  us  that, 
while  their  troops  will  not  occupy  the  town, 
they  will  not  permit  yours  to  do  so." 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  summons  was  re- 
ceived rendered  it  impossible  to  remove  the 
women  and  children  in  the  time  allowed. 

The  reply  of  GeiL  Sumner  to  the  mayor  was 
as  follows : 

HxjLSQiTAaTns  Bienr  Gbaitd  Drvnioir,  Camt  vkab  ) 
Falxovth,  Ifo9,  SI,  1862.    f 
7btheMajforand(hmm<mCouneUoftVtdmM^: 

Tour  letter  of  this  afternoon  is  at  band,  and  in  coo- 
aideration  of  yonr  pledge  that  the  acts  complained  of 
shall  cease,  and  that  your  town  shall  not  be  occupied 
by  any  of  the  enemy^s  forces,  and  yonr  assertion  that 
a  lack  of  traD8])ortation  renders  it  impossible  to  more 
tiie  women,  children,  sick,  wounded,  and  aged,  I  am 
authorized  to  say  to  you  that  our  batteries  will  not 
open  upon  the  town  at  the  hoar  designated.  Gen. 
Patrick  will  meet  a  committee  of  representatives  from 
your  town  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock  at  tbe 
Lacy  House. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  serrant, 

£.  V.  SUMNEK, 
Breret  Kaj.-Gen.  Commanding  Dirision. 

An  interview  was  subsequently  held  as 
above  mentioned,  which  resulted  in  the  follow- 
ing note  from  G«n.  Sumner: 

HBADQVAaTSBS  BioiiT  GaAKP  Dinsiow,  So9-  23,  IS*'*- 
To  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  JFredcrickburg : 
I  am  authorized  to  say  that  so  long  as  no  hos^e 
demonstration  is  made  from  the  town  it  wUIikhdo 
shelled.    I  have  also  to  say  that  there  wUl  be  do  finng 
upon  the  cars  before  11  o'clock  r.  u.  Ufithonow, 
I  am.  ffentlemcn,  your  obedient  serrant, 

*  E.  V.  SUMNER, 

Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

The  firing  upon  the  cars  of  the  raih-oad 
above  mentioned  was  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
lief that  they  were*  used  to  remove  military 
stores  from  Fredericksbuig. 

As  Gen.  Bornside's  army  concentrated  on 
the  north  bank,  Gen.  Lee's  forces  concentrated 
on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg 
Had  the  pontoon  bridges  required  been  at  hand 
when  the  advance  reached  Falmouth,  the  line 
of  the  Rappahannock  would  have  been  taken 
without  opposition.    Then,  with  proper  sup- 

gies  and  bridges,  thirty  of  the  sixty  miles  to 
ichmond  woidd  have  been  placed  within  tte 
reach  of  Gen.  Bumside,  and  perhaps  a  loog- 
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fosaai  have  been  ^ffiscted  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Anna.  Nearl  j  thirty  days  elapsed  be- 
fore  the  pontoons  arrived  and  the  bridges  were 
eompleted.  The  ensuing  militarj  operations 
were  investigated  bj  a  committee  of  Congress, 
bdrore  whom  QeiL  Bnmside  testified  as  follows : 

Gen.  HftUedc  eame  down  to  see  me  on  the  11th  of 
Korember.  On  the  9th  I  made  out  a  plan  of  opera* 
tioMy  in  acoordanoe  with  the  order  of  Oen.  Haueck, 
which  directed  me  not  only  to  take  the  command,  but 
alao  to  state  what  I  proposed  to  do  with  it  That  plan 
I  wrote  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Norember,  and 
sent  it  br  special  measenger  to  Washington.  I  can 
fmiiah  the  eommittee  a  oopj  of  that  plan  if  they  da- 
lire  iL    I  do  not  have  it  here  now. 

Question.— State  the  substance  of  it,  if  yon  please. 
That  ma  J  do  as  well. 

Answer. — I  stated,  in  substance,  that  I  thought  it 
adrtaable  to  concentrate  the  army  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Warrenton,  to  make  a  small  morement  acroM  the 
lUppahaonock  as  a  feint,  with  a  riew  to  dirert  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy,  and  lead  them  to  belieye  we 
were  going  to  march  in  the  direction  of  (Jordonanlle, 
and  then  to  make  «  rapid  morement  of  the  whole 
army  to  Frederieksburg^  on  this  side*  of  the  Bappa^ 
bannock. 

As  my  reasons  for  that,  I  stated  that  the  farther  we 
got  into  the  interior  of  Virginia,  the  longer  would  be 
our  lines  of  communication  and  the  greater  would  be 
the  diffieoltr  we  would  hare  in  keeping  them  open,  as 
the  enemy  had  upon  our  right  flank  a  corps  that  al- 
most at  any  time  eonld,  by  a  rapid  morement^  serious- 
ly embarrass  us.  If  we  were  caught  by  the  elements 
BO  &r  from  our  base  of  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  the  enemy's  country,  where  thejr  had  means  of  get- 
tmg  information  that  we  had  not,  it  misht,  I  thoovit, 
prore  disastrous  to  the  army,  as  we  had  but  one  une 
of  railway  by  which  to  supply  it. 

In  moring  upon  Fredericksburg  we  would  all  the 
time  be  ju  near  Washington  as  would  the  enemy,  and 
after  arriring  at  Fredericksburg,  we  would  be  at  a 
point  nearer  to  Bichmond  than  we  would  be  even  if 
we  ahonld  take  GordonsriUe.  On  the  Gordonsrille 
line,  the  enemy,  in  our  opinion,  would  not  ffire  ^us  a 
decisire  battle  at  anr  place  this  side  of  Aichmond. 
They  would  defend  GordonsriUe  until  such  time  as 
fhej  felt  they  had  giren  us  a  check,  and  then  with  so 
many  lines  of  railroad  open  to  them,  they  would  more 
upon  Bichmond  or  upon  Lynchburg,  and  in  either 
case  the  difficulty  of  following  them  would  be  very 
greaL 

In  connection  with  this  morement  I  requested  that 
barges  fiUcd  frith  prorisions  and  forage  should  be 
floated  to  Aquia  Creek,  where  ther  could  easily  be 
huxded;  that  materials  be  collected  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  wharres  there,  and  that  all  the  wagons  in 
Washinffton  that  could  possibly  be  spared  should  be 
Med  with  hard  bread  sod  small  commissary  stores, 
and,  with  a  large  number  of  beef  oattle,  started  down 
to  Fredericksburg  on  the  road  br  way  of  Dumfries; 
and  that  this  wagon  tndu  and  load  of  cattle  should  be 

Sled  by  a  pontoon  train  large  enough  to  span  the 
ihannock  twice.  I  stated  that  this  wagon  train 
more  in  perfect  safety,  because  it  would  be  all 
the  time  between  our  armr  and  the  Potomac ;  or  in 
other  words  our  army  would  be  all  the  time  between 
the  enemy  and  that  train.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
said  that  if  a  caralry  escort  could  not  be  furnished 
flbom  Washington,  I  would  send  some  of  my  caralry 
to  guard  the  train. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Norember.  feeling 
uneasy  with  reference  to  the  pontoons,  as  I  had  not 
heard  of  their  starting,  I  directed  my  chief  engineer  to 
tdegraph  again  in  reference  to  them. 

Et  telsgraphed  to  Gen.  Woodbury  or  to  Major 
SpanUiog.  It  subseouently  appeared  that  that  was 
the  flnt  tbflj  erer  haa  heara  of  any  wish  to  hare  the 
pootooo  train  started  down  toFredencksburg,  although 
the  aotborilies  in  Washington  had  had  my  plans  sent 


to  them  on  the  9th  of  Korembsr :  sad  it  hsd  slso  bestt 
disoorered  by  Gen.  Halleck  and  Gen.  Meigs,  at  my 
headquarters,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  No- 
rember;  and  after  disoorerins  it  fully  there,  they  sat 
down  snd  sent  telegrams  to  Washington,  which,  ss  I 
supposed,  fully  corered  the  case,  and  would  secure  the  • 
starting  of  the  pontoon  train^t  once.  I  supposed* 
of  course,  that  those  portions  of  the  plan  which  re- 
quired to  be  attended  to  in  Washington  would  be  csr- 
ned  out  there  at  once.  I  could  hare  sent  officers  of 
my  own  there  to  attend  to  those  matters,  and  perhaps 
I  made  a  mistake  in  not  doing  so,  as  Gen.  Halleck  af« 
terward  told  me  that  I  ought  not  to  hare  trusted  to 
them  in  Washington  for  the  details. 

In  reply  to  the  telegram  I  had  ordered  to  be  sent, 
Gen.  Woodbury  telegraphed  back  that  the  pontoon 
train  would  start  on  Sunday  morning  probably,  and 
certainly  on  Monday  morning,  which  would  hare  been 
on  the  16th  and  17th  of  Xorember,  and  would  bars 
been  in  time.  They  did  not,  howerer,  start  until  the 
20th,  and  on  that  day  it  commenced  raining,  which 
delayed  them  so  mudi  and  the  roads  became  so  bad 
that  when  they  got  to  Dumfries  they  floated  the  pon- 
toons off  the  wagons.  We  then  sent  to  Washington 
for  a  steamer,  and  carried  them  down  to  Aquia  Creek 
by  water,  sending  the  wagons  around  by  land.  The 
pontoons  did  not  get  here  until  the  22d  or  28d  of  No* 
rember. 

On  the  15th  of  Norember  I  started  the  column  down 
the  road  to  Fredericksburg,  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  pontoons,  because 
the  telegram  annonncine  the  delay  did  not  reach  War- 
renton Junction  until  1  had  left  to  come  down  here 
with  the  troops,  and  that  telegram  did  not  reach  me 
until  I  arrirea  here  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when 
it  was  handed  to  me  by  an  orderly  who  had  brought  it 
down  to  Warrenton  Junction. 

After  reaching  here  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  crossing  the  Bappahannock  with  the  army 
at  that  time.  It  commencea  raining  and  the  rirer  be- 
ffan  to  rise— not  to  anr  great  extent,  but  I  did  not 
know  how  much  it  might  rise.  There  were  no  means 
of  crossing  except  by  going  up  to  the  fords,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  that  because  of  the  inability 
to  supply  the  troops  after  they  should  cross. 

Gen.  Sumner,  with  bis  command,  arrired  here  in 
adrance.  He  sent  to  me,  asking  if  he  should  cross  the 
rirer.  He  was  rery  much  tempted  to  take  his  own 
men  across  to  Fredericksburg  by  a  ford  near  Falmouth, 
as  there  was  no  enemy  there  except  a  rery  small  foroe^ 
I  did  not  think  it  aarisable  that  he  should  cross  at 
that  time. 

The  plan  I  had  in  contemplation  was,  if  the  stores 
and  these^  bridges  had  come  here  as  I  expected,  to 
throw  Sumner'a  whole  corps  across  the  Bappahan- 
nock, fill  the  wagons  with  as  many  small  stores  as  we 
could,  and  haring  beef  cattle  along  for  meat,  then  to 
make  a  rapid  morement  down  in  the  direction  of  Bich- 
mond and  try  to  mdbt  the  enemy  and  fight  a  battle  be- 
fore Jackson  could  make  a  junction  there.  We  knew 
that  Jackson  was  in  the  ralley,  and  felt  confident  that 
there  was  force  enough  on  the  upper  Bappahannock  to 
take  care  of  him.  We  felt  certain  that  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  knew  of  our  crossing  down  here,  the  foree  of 
Jackson  would  be  recalled,  and  we  wanted  to  meet  this 
force  and  beat  it  before  Jackson  could  come  down  on 
our  flank  and  perhaps  cripple  us. 

I  had  reoommenoed  tha^  some  supplies  should  be 
sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bappidiannock  with  ariew 
of  establishing  a  department  at  Port  Boyal.  After 
we  had  adraoced  to  Fredericksburg,  ana  after  the 
firet  delay  in  starting  the  pontoons,  I  think  they  were 
sent  as  ouidcly  as  they  could  hare  been,  and  the  sup- 
plies  ana  quartermasters*  stores  hare  been  always  in 
as  great  abundance  as  we  oould  hare  expected,  for 
after  the  19th  of  Norember  the  roads  were  particular- 
ly bad. .  Horses  and  mules  were  sent  down  to  ns,  so 
that  our  carsliy  and  teams  were  in  rery  good  condi* 
tion. 

After  it  was  ascertained  that  there  must  be  a  delay, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  oonoentrated  sooh  a  flnroe 
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M  to  make  it  rery  difflenlt  (o  eross,  ezoej»t  bj  a  num- 
ber of  bridges,  we  commenced  bringmff  ap  from 
Aqnia  Greek  all  the  pontoons  we  could.  After  enough 
of  them  had  been  brouitht  up  to  build  the  bridges,  I 
called  scTeral  councils  of  war  to  decide  about  crossing 
the  Rappahannock.  It  was  at  first  decided  to  cross 
at  Shinker's  Neck,  i^ot  twdre  miles  bek>w  here, 
but  our  deoionstration  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  down  there  as  large  a  loree  of  the  enemjr  as 
possible. 

I  then  decided  to  cross  here  because,  in  the  fint 
place,  I  felt  satisfied  that  they  did  not  expect  us  to 
cross  here  but  down  below.  In  the  next  place  I  felt 
satisfied  that  this  was  the  place  to  fight  the  most  de- 
dsire  battle,  because  if  we  could  divide  their  forces 
by  penetrating  their  lines  at  one  or  two  points,  sepa* 
rating  their  left  from  their  riflrht,  then  a  vigorous  at- 
tack with  the  whole  army  would  succeed  in  breaking 
their  army  in  pieces. 

The  enemy  had  cut  a  road  along  on  the  rear  of  the 
line  of  the  heights  where  we  made  our  attack,  by 
means  of  which  they  connected  the  two  wings  of 
their  army,  and  avoided  a  long  detour  round  through 
a  bad  country.  I  obtained  from  a  colored  man  from 
the  other  side  of  the  town  information  in  regard  to  this 
new  road,  which  proved  to  be  correct,  i  wanted  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  new  road,  and  that  was  my 
reason  for  making  an  attack  on  the  extreme  left.  I 
did  not  intend  to  make  the  attack  on  the  right  until 
that  position  had  been  taken,  which  I  supposed  would 
stagger  the  enemy,  cutting  their  lines  in  two.  And 
then  1  proposed  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  their  front, 
and  drive  them  out  of  the  works. 

By  Mr.  Oooch :  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  it 
was  your  understanding  that  Gen.  Halleok  and  Gen. 
Heigs,  while  at  your  hradquarters  in  Warrenton,  and 
before  you  commenced  the  movement  of  your  army, 
■ent  orders  to  Washington  for  the  pontoons  to  be  im- 
mediately fi>rwarded  to  Falmouth? 

Answer:  That  was  my  nnderstandine,  certainlr. 

Question:  In  your  judgment,  coula  the  pontoons 
have  been  forwarded  to  vou  in  time  for  yon  to  have 
crossed  the  RappahannocK  when  you  expected,  if  all 
possible  efforts  nad  been  made  by  those  charged  with 
tiiatdnty? 

Answer:  Tea,  sir,  if  they  had  received  their  orders 
in  time.  - 

Question :  Did  the  non-«rrival  of  these  pontoons  at 
the  time  yon  expected  prevent  your  crossing  when  yon 
expected  to  cross  and  interfere  with  the  success  of 
your  plans? 

Answer:  Yes,  sir. 

Thus  it  was  the  design  of  Gen.Boniside  that 
the  pontoons  should  leave  Alexandria  on  Nov. 
11,  and  arrive  at  Falmoath  at  the  same  time 
with  the  advance  of  his  armj.  The  right  g^and 
division  reached  Falmouth  on  Fov.  17.  The 
pontoons  left  Alexandria  on  Nov.  19,  and  ar- 
rived at  Fredericksburg  after  the  movements 
of  Gen.  Bnmside  had  not  only  become  known, 
but  after  Gen.  Lee  had  advanced  bis  forces 
firom  Gordonsville  to  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  had  fortified  them.  Tbej 
were  not  used  until  the  night  of  Dec.  10. 

A  plan  for  the  movements  of  Gen.  Bumside 
bad  now  been  arranged  between  President 
Lincoln,  Gen.  Halleck,  and  himself,  by  which  it 
was  determined  that  the  armj  should  move 
across  the  Rappahannock  at  a  certain  place 
and  at  a  certain  time.  This  was  departed  from 
bj  QenL  Bumside,  who  was  induced  to  move 
the  army  across  at  a  different  place  and  at  an 
earlier  day.  His  reasons  for  this  change  he 
thus  states  in  his  report : 

During  my  preparations  for  croasiiig  at  the  plaoe 


I  had  first  selectedj  I  discovered  that  ihe  enemy  hsd 
thrown  a  large  portion  of  his  force  down  the  river  and 
elsewhere,  thus  weakening  his  force  in  front,  and  also 
thought  I  discovered  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
croesinff  of  our  whole  force  at  Fredericksbui^,  and  I 
hoped  by  rapidly  throwing  the  whole  command  over 
at  that  place  to  separate  by  a  visorous  attack  the 
forces  or  the  enemy  on  the  river  betow  from  the  force 
behind  and  on  the  crest  in  the  rear  of  the  towa,  in 
which  case  we  could  fight  him  with  the  matest  ad- 
vantage in  our  favor.  To  do  this  we  hiSl  to  nm  a 
height  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  crest,  which  iieight 
commanded  a  new  road  lately  made  by  the  enemy  tor 
the  purpose  of  more  rapid  communication  along  his 
lines;  which  point  gained,  his  position  along  the 
crest  would  have  been  scarcely  tenable,  and  he  could 
have  been  driven  from  them  easily  by  an  attack  on 
his  front  in  connection  with  a  movement  in  rear  of  the 
crest 

During  the  night  of  the  10th  of  December^ 
therefore,  the  pontoons  were  ccmveyed  to  the 
river,  and  the  artillery  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  pieces  was  placed  in 
position  opposite  the  city.  Between  four  and 
five  o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the 
work  of  building  four  bridges  was  commenoed. 
One  was  to  be  made  at  &e  point  where  the 
railroad  bridge  formerly  crossed,  and  two  oth- 
ers opposite  the  city  but  nearer  Falmouth,  and 
■the  fourth  nearly  two  miles  below  for  the 
crossinff  of  the  left  wing  under  Gen.  Franklin. 
A  dull  haze  so  obscured  the  movement,  that  it 
was  not  discovered  for  some  time  by  the  Con- 
federate pickets.  The  bridges  were  thus  part* 
ly  constructed,  when  a  brisk  and  deadly  fire 
of  musketry  from  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  windows  of  the  houses  was  opened,  which 
compelled  the  workmen  to  stop.  They  fied  to 
the  cover  of  the  surrounding  hills  *where  they 
formed  again,  and  about  six  oVlock  the  work 
was  recommenced.  The  Confederates  had 
now  become  aroused  to  a  sense  of  what  was 
going  forward,  and  with  reinforcements  of 
sharpshooters  swarmed  the  opposite  bank  and 
houses.  The  pontonniers,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  hot  fire  poured  upon  them,  went  bravely 
to  work.  A  storm  of  bullets  covered  them. 
The  planks  and  boats  were  riddled  by  every 
volley.  Once  more  they  were  compelled  to 
withdraw,  and  again  fell  back  to  the  cover  of 
the  ridge  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the 
river.  Orders  were  now  given  to  the  artillery 
to  open  fire  on  the  city.  The  Federal  batter- 
ies commenced  an  almost  simultaneous  bom- 
bardment, directing  their  fire  chiefiv  at  the 
houses  in  which  the  sharpshooters  had  con- 
cealed themselves.  At  the  first  fire  they  be- 
came untenable,  and  the  riflemen  retreated^  to 
the  rear  of  the  town,  and  took  shelter  behind 
the  buildings  unharmed.  The  fire  of  the  ar- 
tillery, which  commenced  at  seven  o'clock,  was 
continued  incessantly  until  one  oVIock.  The 
fog  somewhat  obscured  its  results,  but  bod- 
ies of  the  Confederates  with  great  stubborn- 
ness still  kept  within  the  city.  The  Confed- 
erate batteries  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  con- 
tinued silent.  Kot  a  gun  was  fired.  About 
ten  oVIock,  the  workmen  were  again  formed 
for  a  third  attempt  to  build  the  bridges.    Vol* 
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utteerB  joined  them  from  tho  8th  Oomieoiiciit 
Some  pknkB  were  seized  and  carried  ont  to  the 
end  of  a  siring  of  boats  and  placed  Id  position, 
when  a  galling  fire  from  sharpshooters  in  rifle 
pits  near  the  edge  of  the  water  again  interrupt- 
ed them,  and  ^ej  were  recall^  Meantime 
the  bOTibardment  was  continued,  and  several 
houses  in  the  catj  had  taken  fire.  In  the  after- 
noon, seyeral  pontoon  boats,  loaded  with  vol^ 
unteers  frt>m  the  7th  Michigan  and  19th  Mas- 
fiichusetts,  were  sent  over.  They  chased  the 
Confederate  sharpshooters  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  the  bridges  were  finished  without 
farther  interruption.  On  the  other  side  a 
scene  of  destruction  presented  itself.  The 
walls  of  houses  were  breached,  roofs  had  fidlen 
in,  and  the  interiors  were  destroyed. 

Ko  sooner  were  the  bridges  completed  than 
the  troops  began  to  cross,  and  before  dusk 
G^  Snmner^s  grand  division  had  gone  over, 
and  a  section  of  Gen.  Hooker^s.  All  had  ra- 
tions for  three  days,  and  blankets  for  a 
bivouac  The  grand  division  of  Gkn.  Franklin, 
consisting  of  the  corps  of  Gens.  Reynolds  ana 
Smith,  crossed  over  at  the  lower  bridge,  which 
was  built  earlier  in  the  day  without  interrup- 
tion, as  there  was  a  plain  before  it  which  the 
artilleTy  could  easily  nave  swept.  The  troops 
commeaoed  crossmg  again  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  without  molestation.  Some 
sharp  resistance  had  been  made  by  the  Oonfed- 
erate  soldiers  to  those  who  crossed  on  the  pre* 
vious  day,  but  these  were  driven  out  of  the 
dty  or  Idlled.  During  the  afternoon  fire  was 
opened  i^on  the  city  by  the  Oonfederate  bat- 
teries on  the  nearest  heights,  which  was  re- 
plied to  by  the  Federal  batteries,  and  soon 
ceased*  The  occupation  of  Fredericksburg  had 
now  been  sacoessmlly  made.  No  greater  op- 
position had  been  presented  by  the  forces  of 
Gen.  Lee  than  was  sufficient  to  tempt  the  Fed- 
eral troops  to  press  forward  with  greater  ardor. 

The  next  movement  was  to  drive  the  Oon- 
federate forces  from  their  positions  on  the 
heights.  These  podtions  consisted  of  two  lines 
of  batteiies,  one  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  other,  and 
both  overlooking  the  city.  They  extended,  in 
the  form  of  asemictrde,  from  Port  Boyal  to  a 
point  abont  six  miles  above  Fredericksburg. 
Their  rigbt  wing,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  extended 
from  Port  Boyal  to  Guinney^s  Station  on  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad;  the 
centre,  nnder  Gen.  Longstreet,  extended  to  the 
telegn^h  road;  the  left,  under  Gen.  ^art, 
was  west  of  Massaponax  Greek.  A  reserve 
corps  was  commanded  by  Gen.  A.  .P.  Hill. 
This  was  the  force  which  had  fought  at  Bich- 
mood  and  in  Maryland. 

FHday  night  and  Saturday  morning,  the  18th, 
were  spent  by  Qen.  Bumside  in  making  a  prop- 
er disporition  of  his  forces.  The  left  was  oo- 
cnpied  by  Gen.  Franklin  with  his  grand  divi- 
sbn,  the  centre  by  Gen.  Hooker,  and  the  right 
bj  Gcai.  Sumner. 

Tbe  right  of  (3^n.  Franklin  rested  on  the 
ootikirts  of  the  city,  his  centre  was  advanced 


abont  a  mU^  from  the  river,  and  his  left  was 
on  the  Rappahannock,  about  three  miles  be- 
low.  The  action  commenced  on  the  extreme 
left  by  an  annoying  fire  from  a  Oonfederate 
battery,  which  the  9th  New  York  was  ordered 
to  charge  and  capture.  In  this  attempt  they 
were  repulsed.  A  brigade  was  brought  to 
their  aid  by  Gen.  Tyler,  and  another  attempt 
made,  but  the  fire  was  so  deadly  that  it  failed 
of  success.  The  battle  now  became  more  gen- 
eral, and  another  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
the  battery.  No  advantage  was  gained  at  this 
time,  but  a  severe  loss  was  suffered.  The  con- 
fiict  now  extended  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
left,  and  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  drive 
the  Oonfederates  across  the  Massaponax  Greek 
by  turning  their  position.  The. ground  was 
contested  most  obstinately,  but  &e  Oonfed- 
erates gradually  fell  back,  occasionally  making 
a  most  dcn>erate  stand,  until  night,  when  Gen. 
Franklin  had  succeeded  in  gaining  nearly  a 
mile,  and  his  troops  oocnpied  the  field.  The 
right  of  G-en.  Franklin^s  division,  under  Qen. 
Beynolds,  encountered  the  fire  of  the  Confed- 
erate artillery  on  the  heights,  and  although  the 
conflict  was  most  deadly,  no  advantage  waa 
gained. 

On  the  right,  nnder  command  of  Gen.  Sum- 
ner, the  action  conunenced  about  ten  o'clock 
and  was  furious  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  Oonfederate  forces  occupied  the  woods 
and  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  from  which  it 
soon  became  evident  they  could  not  be  driven 
except  at  the  point  of  tiie  bayonet.  The 
charge  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  divi- 
sion of  Gen.  French  supported  by  that  of  Gen. 
Howard.  Steadily  the  troops  moved  across  the 
plain,  until  they  were  within  a  dozen  yards  of 
the*  ridge,  when  they  were  suddenly  met  by  a 
galling  fire  from  the  Confederate  infantry  post- 
ed behind  a  stone  wall.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  head  of  the  column  exhibited  some  con- 
fusion ;  but  quickly  forming  into  line  it  retired 
back  to  a  ravine  within  .musket  shot  of  the 
Confederates.  Here  they  were  reSnforced  by 
fresh  trqpps  who  fearle^y  advanced  to  their 
aid  under  a  most  destructive  fire  of  artillery. 
Hie  line  of  assault  was  now  formed  agmn, 
and  with  bayonets  fixed  and  a  double-quick 
step,  they  rushed  forward  to  seize  the  Con- 
federate artillery.  From  the  first  step  they 
encountered  a  terrific  fire  of  infiEmtry  and 
artillery.  No  veterans  could  face  that  shock. 
They  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  brought 
to  a  sudden  halt.  At  this  juncture  the 
centre  quivered,  faltered,  and  fled  in  disorder, 
but  was  afterward  rallied  and  brought  back. 
Three  times  was  the  attack  thus  made  to  dis- 
lodge those  batteries.  But  each  tame  it  was  in 
vain.  The  ranks  of  the  storming  party,  shrunk 
to  small  limits,  retired.  The  entire  force  of  his 
artillery  was  now  brought  by  G^n.  Sumner  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy,  and  thus  the  contest  was 
kept  up  until  dark.  At  night  the  Confederate 
force  occupied  their  original  position,  and  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  remamed  where  thej 
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Ikfld  ftllen.  Every  attempt  to  remove  them 
by  the  Federal  troops  was  defeated  by  the 
donfederate  infiAntry. 

'  In  the  centre,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Hooker,  skirmifihing  commenced  early  in  the 
morning;  anddnrioy^  the  forenoon,  while  the 
Ibg  prevailed,  a  teri&o  contest,  diiefly  with  ar- 
tillery, was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  The  Oon* 
Merate  position  appeared  to  be  invulnerable 
to  artillery,  and  about  noon  preparations  were 
made  for  storming  it.  The  troops  marched 
steadily  up  within  musket  shotof  thebltteries, 
and  were  there  met  by  such  a  destructive  fire 
c^  artillery  and  rifles  as  drove  them  back  with 
a  heavy  loss.  Be^nforoements  were  obtained, 
and  tiie  attempt  to  take  the  batteries  was  re- 
peated in  the  afternoon,  but  without  success. 
The  contest  continued  with  great  fierceness 
nntil  night.  About  half  past  five  the  firing  of 
musketry  ceased,  but  that  of  the  artillery  con- 
tinued until  long  after  dark. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  14th,  both  ar- 
mies remained  comparatively  quiet.  Some 
slditnishing  and  artillery  fire  took  place  for  a 
flhort  time.  Gen.  Bumside  sent  the  following 
despatdi  to  President  linooln  early  in  the 
morning: 

HKAI>QXrAVTSBB  Akiit  Povoxac,  I 
FovB  o^Clook,  ▲.  iL,  J>eeemb€r  li.     f 

Tm  PHEfliDKMT:  I  hare  iast  returned  from  the  field. 
Our  troops  are  all  over  tne  rirer  aad  hold  the  first 
ridge  outside  the  town  and  8  miles  below.    We  hope  to 


Cam-  the  crest  to-day.    Our  loss  is  heavy— say  6,000. 
A.  E.  BURNSIDB, 
Higor-General  Commanding. 

On  Monday,  both  armies  continued  in  the 
same  position.  The  Confederates  had  strength- 
ened some  of  their  works.  During  the  ensu- 
ing night,  the  army  evacuated  Fredericksburg 
and  retired  across  the  river  to  its  former 
position.  The  artillery  crossed  first,  followed 
by  the  infantry,  ithe  last  of  whom  left  about 
daylight.  The  pontoon  bridges  were  then  re- 
inoved  and  all  communication  cut  off.  The 
movement  was  not  perceived  by  the  Oonfeder* 
ates  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  injury  to 
tibe  retreating  force.  The  following  ft  the  de- 
spatch of  Gen.  Burnside  announcing  this  move- 
ment : 

HxADQiTAinm  Ajuct  Potov ao,  ) 
Bit  o^ChoCKT.iLf  December  l^lBiBi.   f 

Haj.-Ckn.  Hallbce:  The  army  was  withdrawn  to 
fikis  side  of  the  rirer  because  I  felt  the  position  in  front 
eoold  not  be  carried,  and  it  was  a  military  necessity 
either  to  attack  or  retire.  *  A  repulse  would  hare  been 
disastrous  to  us.  The  annv  was  withdrawn  at  nisht, 
without  the  knowledge  of  tne  enemy,  and  without  loss 
either  of  property  or  men.  A.  E.  BURNSIDE, 
Hajor-General  Commanding, 

•  The  Federal  loss  was  as  follows :  Gen.  Sum* 
ner's  division  on  the  right,  killed,  478 ;  wound- 
ed, 4,090;  missing,  748,.  Total,  6,811, 

Gen.  Hooker's  division  on  the  centre,  killed, 
826;  wounded,  2,468;  missing,  754.  Total, 
8,548. 

Gen.  Franklin^s  division  on  the  left,  killed, 
889;  wounded,  2,547;  missing^  576.    Total, 


8,462.  Grand  total,  killed,  1,188;  Womded, 
9,105 ;  missing,  2,078.    Total,  12,821. 

The  Confederate  loss  was  comparatively 
imall,  having  been  sheltered  hy  their  works. 

Gen.  Bumside,  in  his  report  to  the  general- 
in-ohie(  thus  explains  his  defeat: 

How  near  we  came  to  the  accompHshmeDt  of  our 
objeot  fbtnre  reports  will  show.  But  for  the  fog,  and 
the  nnezpected  and  unavoidable  delay  in  buildbg  the 
bridges,  which  gave  the  enemy  24  hours  to  concentrate 
bis  forces  in  his  strong  position,  we  would  almost  cer^ 
tainly  hare  succeeded,  in  which  case  the  battle  would 
hare  been,  in  mr  opinion,  far  more  decisive  than  if  we 
had  crossed  at  the  places  first  selected.  As  it  wsa,  we 
came  very  near  success.  •  Failing  in  aocompUshinr  the 
main  object,  we  remained  in  order  of  battle  two  oajs* 
long  enough  to  decide  that  the  enemy  would  not  come 
out  of  his  strongholds  to  fight  me  with  his  infantry, 
after  which  we  recrossed  to  this  side  of  the  rirer  nn* 
nolested,  without  the  loss  of  men  or  property. 

As  the  day  broke  our  long  lines  of  troops  were  seen 
marching  to  their  diflTerent  positions  as  if  going  on  pa- 
rade— ^not  the  least  demoruization  or  disorganization 
existed. 

To  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  aceomplisbed 
the  feat  of  thus  recrossing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  I 
owe  eveiything.  For  the  failure  in  the  attack,  I  am 
responsible,  as  the  extreme  gallantry,  courage,  and 
endurance  shown  by  them  were  never  exceeoed,  and 
would  have  carried  the  points  had  it  been  possible. 

To  the  families  and  fliends  of  the  dead  I  can  only 
offer  my  heartfelt  mnpothies,  but  for  the  wounded  I 
can  offer  my  earnest  prayer  for  their  comfort  and  final 
recovery. 

The  wet  that  I  decided  to  move  from  Warrenton  on 
to  this  line  rather  against  the  opinion  of  the  Presideat, 
Secretaxy  of  War,  and  yourself,  and  that  yon  have 
left  the  whole  movement  in  my  hands,  without  ^ving 
me  orders,  makes  me  the  more  responsible* 

Thus  closed  the  third  campaign  against 
Richmond.  No  fhrther  hostile  demonstrations 
were  made  hy  either  army  during  the  year.  On 
the  81st  of  Decemher,  the  Confederate  general 
Lee  issued  the  following  address  to  his  troops: 

HxADQiTAxnxs  Abut  or  Kovmsair  Tntfliinii  ? 
J>«k  21, 188a.      s 

GmmU  OrdeTf  Jfo.  SB. 

1.  The  General  commanding  takes  this  pecasion  to 
express  to  the  officers  and  sol^uers  of  the  army  bis  high 
appreciation  of  the  fortitude,  valor,  and  devotion  dis* 
played  by  them,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  have  added  the  victory  of  Fredericksburg  to  the 
long  lists  of  their  triumphs. 

An  arduous  march,  performed  with  celerity  under 
many  disadvantages,  exhibited  the  disciphne  and 
•pint  of  the  troops  and  their  eagerness  to  confront  the 
fi)e. 

The  immense  army  of  the  enemy  completed  its  pre- 
parations for  the  attack  without  intermption,  and 
gave  battle  in  its  own  time,  and  on  ground  of  its  own 
ielectfon. 

It  was  encountered  by  less  than  twenty  thousand  of 
this  brave  army,  and  its  columns,  crushed  and  broken, 
huried  back  at  every  point  with  auch  fearfhl  slanshtcr 
that  escape  from  entire  destruction  became  the  boast 
of  those  who  had  advanced  in  fuU  confidence  of 
victory. 

The  war  is  not  yet  ended.  The  enemy  is  still  nu- 
merous and  strong,  and  the  country  demands  of  the 
army  a  renewal  of  its  heroic  efforts  in  her  behalf. 
Nobly  has  it  responded  to  her  call  in  the  past,  and  abe 
will  never  appeal  in  vain  to  its  courage  and  patriotism. 

The  signal  manifestations  of  Divine  m^rcy  that  have 
distingu&hed  the  eventful  and  glorious  campaign  of 
the  year  just  dosing,  give  assurance  of  hope  thsi,  un- 
der the  guidaooe  ofthe  same  Almighty  hand,  the  com- 
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ing  jtu  win  be  no  leis  ihutful  of  events  fhat  wiU 
bSare  the  safetr,  peace,  and  happiness  of  our  beloved 
emmtiy,  and  add  neir  lustre  to  the  already  imperish- 
able name  of  the  Axmj  of  Northern  Virginia. 

•    B.£.l4E£,.GeneraL 

As  a  part  of  the  campaign  against  Bich- 
mond  undertaken  when  Gen.  Barnside  took 
oommand  of  the  army  in  Yiiiginia,  the  efforts 
which  were  made  to  cat  the  Confederate  line  of 
oommnnication  between  Bichmond  and  the 
sonthwestem  States,  should  be  stilted.  There 
are  three  Imes  of  railroad  mnning  south  and 
KMitiiwest.  The  one  mnning  sonthwest  passes 
through  southwestern  Virginia,  eastern  Ten- 
Bfissee,  northern  Alabama,  and  connects  with 
roads  to  western  Tennessee  and  to  New  Orleans. 
One  line  running  south  connects  Bichmond 
with  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
parts  of  Alabama.  A  southern  line  firom  Bich- 
mond, recently  completed,  passes  through  cen- 
tral North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  By 
cutting  the  former  of  these  roads  at  Cumber- 
land Gap,  reinforcements  and  supplies  could 
not  be  broujg^ht  from  the  southwest  to  the  Con- 
federate army  under  Gen;  Lee.  Neither  could 
reinforcements  be  taken  from  Gen.  Lee^s 
armj  to  Gen.  Bragg  at  Murfreesborough.  By 
cntting  the  second  line  the  most  direct  com- 
munication between  Bichmond  and  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Confederate  States  was  de- 
troyed. 

At  the  time  when  Gren.  Bosecrans  was  pre- 
pared to  move  from  Nashville  to  attack  the  Con- 
federate army  near  Murfreesborough,  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  into  east  Tennessee  to  destroy 
the  railroad,  in  order  to  prevent  any  reenforoe- 
mentB  to  Geo,  Bragg  from  Bichmond.  Gen. 
Carter,  with  a  force  of  cavalry  numbering  one 
thousand  men,  left  London,  in  Kentucky,  on 
Dm.  21.  They  entered  Virginia  between  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  Pound  Gap,  and  advanced 
within  six  miles  of  Bristol,  burned  the  bridges 
across  the  Halston  and  Watauga  rivers,  and 
tore  up  portions  of  the  track,  destroying  the 
rula  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
nules,  almost  to  Jonesborough.  They  captured 
nearly  five  hundred  prboners,  seven  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 
They  reached  Manchester,  Ey.,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  having  lost  only  ten  men.  The  enter- 
prise was  a  most  hazardous  one. 

The  expedition  agunst  the  second  line  of 
railroads  was  undertaken  in  North  Carolina. 
It  forms  the  only  subsequent  military  move- 
ment of  importance,  in  addition  to  those  hereto- 
fore described,  which  was  made  in  that  depart- 
ment during  the  year.  It  was  a  march  upon 
Goldsborough,  and  the  destruotion  of  the  rail- 
road at  that  place.  This  is  the  line  connecting 
Charleston  and  Savannah  with  Bichmond. 
Gen«  J.  G.  Foster,  who  commanded  the  depart- 
ment after  the  departure  of  Gen.  Burnside, 
took  charge  of  the  expedition.  The  force  con- 
torted of  four  brigades  under  Cols.  Wessels, 
Amory,  Steyenson,  and  Lee;  the  8d  New 
York  and  1st  Bhode Island  batteries;  also  sec- 


tions of  the28d  and  84th  New  York  Independ- 
ent  batteries,  and  the  8d  New  York  cavalry. 
It  left  Newborn  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  11, 
and  moved  on  the  Kinston  road  fourteen 
miles.  Some  parts  of  the  road  were  obstructed 
by  felled  trees.  On  the  next  morning  it  ad* 
yanced  to  the  Vine  Swamp  road,  having  some 
sharp  skirmishing  with  a  small  Confederate 
force.  At  this  point  three  companies  of  cav- 
alry were  sent  up  the  Slinston  road  as  a  de- 
monstration, and  the  main  force  took  the  Vine 
Swamp  road,  thereby  avoiding  the  obstruc- 
tions and  the  Confederate  forces.  It  was  de- 
layed to  build  the  bridge  over  Beaver  Creek, 
whwe  the  51st  Massachusetts  and  a  section  of 
artiUery  were  left  to  hold  it,  and  support  the 
cavalry  on  the  main  road,  and  halted  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles.  The  next  morning  the 
main  colunm  advanced,  turning  to  the  left  and 
leaving  the  road  it  was  upon  to  the  right.  At 
the  intersection  the  46th  Massachusetts  and  a 
section  of  a  battery  were  left  as  a  feint  and  to 
hold  the  position.  On  reaching  Southwest 
Creek  a  Confederate  force  was  found  posted  on 
the  oppositcT  bank,  about  four  hundred  strong, 
and  with  three  pieces  of  artillery.  The  creek 
was  not  fordable,  and  ran  at  the  foot  of  a  deep 
ravine.  Under  the  protection  of  a  battery  the 
9th  New  Jersey  effected  a  passage  and  formed 
on  the  opposite  bank,  where  it  was  afterward 
supportea  by  the  85th  Pennsylvania.  This 
caused  the  Confederate  force  to  retire  with 
some  skirmishing.  On  the  next  day  an  ad- 
vance upon  Kinston  was  made,  and  the  Con- 
federate force  found  posted  in  a  strong  posi-  , 
tion  about  one  mile  from  the  place.  An  attack  ' 
was  at  once  made  with  the  9th  New  Jer*  ] 
sey  in  advance,  and  the  poe&tion  taken.  The 
Confederate  force  retired  across  the  Neuse 
river,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  prisoners. 
On  crossing,  the  bridge  was  set  on  fire,  but 
soon  extinguished  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  Fos- 
ter. The  bridge  was  immediately  repaired, 
and  the  column  crossed,  and  occupied  the 
town  of  Kinston.  With  constant  skirmishing 
the  force  of  G^n.  Foster  continued  to  advance 
until  the  I7th,  when  it  reached  Goldsborough. 
Here  it  burned  two  tr^tle-work  culverts,  de-* 
stroyed  a  train  of  four  railroad  cars,  water 
station,  depot,  &o,,  and  some  small  arms, 
which  it  was  unable  to  carry  off.  After  de- 
stroying other  bridges,  and  capturing  some 
small  positions  that  had  been  occupi^  by  a 
Confederate  force,  the  expedition  successfully 
returned  to  Newbem.  This  enterprise  was 
very  skilfully  executed.  In  connection  with 
movements  upon  Bichmond  it  would  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  importance,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  movements  it  only  served  to  in- 
terfere for  a  few  days  with  one  line  of  the  Con- 
federate internal  communication. 

These  expeditions,  although  successful  in 
themselves,  secured  no  important  advantages 
as  the  great  movement  upon  Bichmond  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  been  suspended.  They  were 
usefiilreconnoissanceB,  and  the  former  may  have 
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delayed  the  arrival  of  reSnforcementB  from 
Qea.  Lee  to  Gen.  Bragg  before  the  battle  of 
Morfreesborough.  Thej  developed  the  impor* 
taaoe  of  these  roads  to  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, and  proved  that  their  permanent  loss 
would  have  caused  seri6as  embarrassment  to  it 

Some  military  movements  took  place  during 
the  year,  which  have  not  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages,  as  they  were  rather  isolated 
operations  than  a  part  of  the  campaign  at  the 
time  progressing. 

On  the  6th  of  September  a  body  of  Oonfed- 
erate  troops  surprised  the  garrison  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  depaiftment  of  North  Carolina. 
A  vigorous  resistance  was  made,  and  the  at- 
tacking party  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  thirty- 
three  killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded. 
The  Federal  loss  was  eight  killed,  and  thirty- 
three  wounded. 

On  the  22d  of  October  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  from  Port  Boyal  in  the  department  of 
the  South,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Mitchell,  to  destroy  the  trestle-work 
bridges  of  theCharleston  and  Savannah  railroad 
across  the  Pocotalico,  Tullifinny,  and  Coosaw- 
batchie,  tributaries  of  the  Broad  river,  and  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  of  these  streams.  The 
expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Gens. 
Brannan  and  Terry.  The  main  body  of  the 
troops  was  landed  at  Mackey's  Point,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  marched 
aeven  miles  inland,  where  the  Confederates 
were  met  in  force.  After  a  sharp  fight  of  an 
hour  they  retired  to  a  point  two  miles  distant 
and  made  a  second  stand.  From  this  point  they 
again  fell  back  to  the  village  of  Pocotalico,  and 
having  burned  the  long  bridge  across  the  stream, 
they  were  inaccessible.  Meanwhile  Col.  Bar- 
ton, with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  pene- 
trated to  the  railroad  at  Ooosawhatchie,  and  de- 
stroyed some  of  the  reils,  cut  the  telegraph  wire, 
and  fired  upon  a  train  containing  troops.  The 
engagement  by  the  main  force  was  severe,  and 
the  Federal  loss  was  thirty-two  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  wounded.  The  Federal 
force  retired  on  the  next  day,  having  &iled  in 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  except  the  re- 
connoissance. The  Confederate  loss  has  not 
been  stated. 

.  On  the  6th  of  August  an  attack  was  made  on 
Baton  Rouge,  in  the  Department  of  the  Gnlf^ 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Butler. 
The  Federal  force  at  this  city  was  under  com- 
mand of  Brig.-Gen.  Williams.  The  Confeder- 
ate force  making  the  attack  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  John  0.  Breckinridge.  The  con- 
test was  sharp  and  bloody,  and  the  attack  was 
successfully  repulsed.  The  Federal  loss  was 
ninety  kiUed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Gen.  .Wil- 
liams. Three  hundred  of  the  Confederates 
were  reported  to  have  been  killed  and  buried 
by  the  force  of  Gen.  Williams.  The  city  was 
subsequently  evacuated  by  the  Federal  force  on 
May  16. 

On  the  24th  of  October  Brig.-Gen«  Weitzel 


commanded  an  expedition  from  Kew  Orleans 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  La 
Fourche  district  An  engagement  took  place 
with  a  considerable  Confederate  force  on  the 
next  day,  about  nine  miles  from  Doniddson- 
ville,  in  which  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  their  commander,  and  a  large  number  killed 
and  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty* 
eight  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  was  eighteen 
killed,  and  sixty-eight  wounded.  The  entire 
district  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  force 
of  Gen.  Weitzel.  (See  LonsiANA).  For  further 
military  operations,  see  Nbw  Mexico  and  Mm- 

RESOTA. 

Some  serious  conflicts  with  guerilla  troops 
took  place  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri. For  the  particulars,  see  Ekntuckt,  Tsir- 
NB88BB,  and  Missoimi. 

The  following  list  of  the  most  import&nt 
military  events,  with  the  date  when  they  oc- 
curred, presents  a  more  summary  view  of  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  simultaneous  opera- 
tions: 

Bnniside  tails Jan.  12 

Mill  Springs  (Ey.),batUe Jan.  19 

Cedar  Keys  (FIk.%  captured Jan.  16 

Fort  Henry  (Kt.),  captured Feb.  6 

Boanoke  laland  (N.  0.),  ISaptared Feb.  7 

£Uzabeth(N.  C.),Gaptured Feb.  8 

Edenton  (N.  C),  captured Feb,  12 

Springfield  (Mo.),  captured Feb.  U 

Donelson  (Ky.),  captured Feb.  16 

Bowling  Green  (Ky.),  eracuated Feb.  17 

Fayetteville  (Ark.),  occupied Feb.  IS 

ClarkTille  (Tenn.),  occupied Feb.  19 

Winton  (N.  C),  occupied Feb.  20 

Nashville  (Tenn.),  occupied Feb.  24 

Columbus  (Ky.),  evacuated March  1 

Femandina  (Fla.),  captured March  8 

St,  Mary  (Fla.),  captured. March  8 

Pea  Ridge  (Ark.),  battle March  6,7 

Brunswick  (Ga.),  captured March  8 

Jacksonville  (Fla.),  captured March  18 

St  Augustine  (Fla.),  captured March  14 

Newbem  (N.C.),  captured March  14 

New  Madrid  (Mo.),  captured March  14 

Washington  (N.  C),  captured March  25 

Shiloh  (Tenn.),  battle April  6,7 

Island  No.  10,  evacuated April  7 

HuntsviUe  (Ala.),  captured April  8 

Decatur  ana  Stevenson  (Ala.),  captured. .  .April  9 

Fort  Pulaski  (Gn.),  captured April  11 

Fort  Macon  (N.  C),  captured April  25 

New  Orleans,  capturea April  26 

Yorktown  (Va.),  evacuated May  8 

Williamsburff  ( Va.),  evacuated May  6 

Pensacola  (Fla.),  evacuated May  9 

Norfolk,  captured May  10 

Baton  Rouge,  occupied ^ May  27 

Corinth  (Miss.),  evacuated May  29 

FairOaks  (Va.),  battle ..May  81 

Fort  Pillow,  evacuated June  5 

Memphis  (Tenn.),  surrenders June  6 

Cross  Keys,  battle June  8 

Cumberiand  Gap,  occupied June  18 

Seven  days  before  Ridimond June  25, Ac. 

Malvern  Hill,  battle July  1 

Baton  Rouge,  attack Aug.  6 

Cedar  Mountain,  battle Aug.  9 

Rappahannock  Bridge Aug.  28 

CentrevUle  (Va.),  batUo Aug.  28 

Manassas  (Va.), battle Aug.  80 

Chantillv  (Va.).  battle Sept  1 

Munfordsville  (Ky.),  battle Sept.  14 

South  Mountain,  battie Sept  14 
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Antietem,  Uttte S«pt  17 

tuka  (MU8.).biktUe Sept  19 

Goniith  rMifll.).  batae * 4....0cl  4 

Perrrrilfe  (Kt.),  batUe Oct  8 

HoUr  Springs  (Miss.) Nor.  18 

OtoeHJll  (J&k.YbstUe Nor.  S8 

Cnirford's  Praine  (Ark.),  bstUe Deo.  7 

Fredericksburg  (Ya.),  battle Dee.  IS 

MnriieesboTO  XTenn.),  battle Deo.  81 

yrhat  has  been  accomplished  bj  the  military 
operations  of  the  year :-— The  State  of  Missouri 
has  been  rdieved  from  invasion  by  the  Oonfed- 
erate  force.  Half  of  Arkansas  has  been  per- 
manency occupied.  The  Oonfederate  force  has 
been  driven  from  the  Mississippi  river  except  at 
Yioksbnrg  and  Port  Hudson.  Western  and 
IGddle  Tennessee  have  been  occupied,  and  the 
former  and  part  of  the  latter  held.  Western 
Virginia  has  been  retained  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  Maryland  exhibited  her  preference 
for  the  Union.  Norfolk  and  Yorktown  have 
been  taken  and  held.  The  cities  and  towns  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  occupied  by  a  Federal  force.  Fort 
Pulaski,  commanding  the  entrance  to  Savannah, 
was  captured,  and  the  important  points  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  occupied.  Pensacola  and  New 
Orleans  were  also  taken,  and  nearly  all  of  Louis- 
iana brought  under  Federsl  control.  The  forces 
of  the  North  have  slowly  but  firmly  advanced 
upon  every  side  of  the  Oonfederacy,  and  perma- 
nently hold  every  important  position  which 
they  have  gidned.  The  battle  of  Antietam  se- 
eai«d  the  border  States,  and  decided  the  phys- 
ical supremacy  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the 
North. 

ASTRONOMIOAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PBOQI^ISS.  The  astronomical  questions  which 
dniin«^  the  year  1862  have  taken  precedence  of 
all  ouMra,  are  those  relating  to  the  physical 
conatitotion  of  the  sun,  and  &e  poesible  deter- 
mination of  some  of  the  oheinioal  elements 
eomposing  that  body.  Next  to  these  in  order 
of  interest,  may  yet  perhaps  be  ranked  the 
question  of  variableness  and  disappearance  of 
nebnlaa.  Nearly  the  average  fertility  in  new 
asteroids  (or  planetoids)  has  rewarded  the 
fiuthfnl  devotees  of  the  telescope ;  and  though 
the  comets  of  the  year  have  not  been  brilliant, 
they  liave  exhibited  some  features  of  inter- 
est For  many  points  directly  or  indirectly 
eooneoted  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Utles^  Eabth,  and 

AuBOBEAS« 

AHeroids.'^tta.  87, 1862,  asteroid  (68),  Ca* 
lypso,  discovered  in  1859,  by  Dr.  Luther,  at 
Bilk,  near  Dnsseldor^  and  at  the  periods  of  its 
<^position  to  the  sun  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  not  detected,  was  by  the  same  observer, 
after  careful  preparation  of  an  ephemeris  and 
a  search  of  three  weeks,  rediscovered.  Aug. 
IS,  1861,  Dr.  Luther  found  a  new  asteroid,  ap- 
pearing as  a  star  of  the  11th  magnitude,  and 
which  ne  named  Niobe, — ^its  number  being  sup- 
Msed  to  be  (71).  Of  the  observations  made  by 
Dr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College  Observatory, 
and  all  of  them,  as  hesupposed,  on  the  recently 


discovered  M%|a  (66),  Mr.  T.  H.  Safibrd,  of 
Cambridge  Observatory,  found  on  a  cai'eful 
computation  that  8  consecutive  ones  did  not 
agree  with  the  others ;  and  he  was  led  to  infer 
that  they  indicated  another  planet  oontiiguous 
at  the  time.  For  this  the  name  Feronia  was 
afterward  selected  by  Mr.  Safford  and  Dr. 
Peters;  it  now  stands  as  (71),  Niobe.  subse- 
quently discovered,  ranking  as  (72).  April  7, 
1862,  an  asteroid  appearing  of  the  18th  nuurni- 
tude,  was  discovered  near  p  Yirginis,  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Tuttle,  at  Cambridge  Observatory;  to 
this  (73)  the  name  Clytia  was  afterward  given. 
This  is  the  third  discovery  of  the  kind  within 
12  months,  at  the  same  observatory.  Asteroid 
(74)  was  discovered  by  M.  Tempel,  Aug.  29, 
and  named  Galatea ;  and  it  is  now  probable  that 
this  was  the  asteroid  observed,  Sept  25,  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Parkhurst,  of  N.  Y.  An  asteroid,  sup- 
posed until  recently  to  number  ^75),  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Peters,  Sept.  22 ;  tnis.  however, 
is  now  believed  to  be  the  true  Dapnne.  (See 
below.) 

M.  D'Arrest,  of  the  observatory  of  Copenha- 
gen, Oct.  21,  detected  asteroid  (76) ;  and  he 
commemorates  thb  first  discovery  of  the  sort 
in  a  latitude  so  far  north,  by  proposing  for  the 
planet  a  name  from  the  Scandinavian  mytholo- 

S, — ^that  of  Freya,  the  hyperborean  Venus, 
eluding  Feronia,  this  gives  four  asteroids  for 
the  year. 

Some  changes  of  name,  as  well  as  of  order, 
among  the  asteroids  have  been  made.  To  (69), 
announced  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Cyclopsd- 
dia,  the  name  of  Hesperia  is  assigned ;  that  of 
Panopiea  being  given  to  (70).  When  M.  Cha- 
oornac  had  foond  asteroid  (59),  he  deferred  the 
naming  of  it  by  courtesy  to  M.  Le  Yerrier, 
principal  of  the  observatory.  The  latter  de- 
sired to  have  introduced  what  he  considered  a 
more  useftil  system  of  naming  than  the  present, 
and  delayed  accordingly;  meanwhile.  Yon  Lit- 
trow,  who  had  chiefly  calculated  the  orbit  of 
the  planet,  suggested  the  name  Elpis.  Le 
Yerrier  having  finally  waived  for  the  time  his 
scruples,  Chaeomac  reouested  Mr.  Hind  to  frir- 
nish  a  name,  and  he  selected  that  of  Olympia. 
The  name  at  first  given  to  (61),  Titania,  having 
been  previously  appropriated  to  a  satellite  of 
Uranus,  has  been  changed  to  Echo.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  asteroid-finding 
is  presented  in  the  history  of  the  supposed 
Daphne.  May  22,  1856,  M.  Goldschmidt,  of 
Paris,  found  a  new  asteroid  (41),  which  during 
a  few  days  longer  was  observed  by  himself  and 
others.  It  soon  grew  faint  and  disappeared. 
Its  return  to  opposition  in  Sept.  1857,  was  com- 
puted; and  at  the  latter  date  a  concerted 
search  was  made  for  it  by  astronomers  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  Goldschmidt  announced  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  rediscovered  planet;  but 
afterward  finding  a  discrepancy  in  the  elements 
of  the  bodies  for  the  two  years,  he  inferred  that 
the  planet  of  1857  was  not  Daphne,  and  named 
it  Pseudo-Daphne  (56).  At  two  succeeding  op- 
positions, this  planet  was  not  seen;  but  it  was 
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found  again  Aug.  27, 1861.  M.  Scbnbert  has 
aelebted  for  it  the  name  of  Melete,  daughter  of 
Uranus.  The  true  Daphne  meantime  escaped 
observation,  until  Aug.  81, 1862.  Dr.  Luther,  at 
Bilk,  detected  an  asteroid  of  the  11th  ma^- 
tude,  the  resemblance  of  the  plane  of  whose 
path  to  that  of  the  missing  planet  led  him  to 
suspect  that  he  had  rediscovered  it.  His  ob* 
servations,  extended  to  Sept  11,  render  the 
identity  almost  certain;  though  to  establish 
this  positively  will  require  a  rigorous  computa- 
tion of  all  the  observations  of  the  two  years, 
1856  and  1862.  This  planet  thus  appears  to 
stand  at  present  both  as  (41)  and  (75) ;  so  that 
it  must  relinquish  one  or  the  other  of  these 
numbers.  The  name  of  asteroid  (65)  having 
also  been  changed,  the  following  list  of  aster* 
oids  since  the  50th  presents,  along  with  the 
years  of  discovery,  the  names  and  order  accord* 
ing  to  the  latest  correctiona. 


1858.  (51)  Netnausa. 
"      (62)  Europa. 
"      (63)  Calypso. 
"     hi)  Alexandra. 
"      (55)  Pandora. 
[1857.]  (66)  Melete. 


1859. 
I860. 


1861. 


57)  Mnemosyne. 
'58)  Concordia. 
5^)  Olympia. 

60)  Danae. 

61)  Echo. 
,62)  Erato. 
'63)  Ausonia. 


1861. 


1862. 


64)  Angelina. 
66)  Cvbele. 

66)  Maja. 

67)  Asia. 
'68)  Leto. 

\  Hesperia. 

I  Panopea. 
'71)  Feronia. 
'72)  Niobe. 
'78)  Clytia. 
'74)  Oolatea. 
76)  Daphne.  (?) 
76)  Freya. 


Comets, — Comet  III,  1861,  telescopic,  waa 
discovered,  Dec.  29,  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  at  the  ob- 
servatory of  Yale  College.  Encke^s  comet,  on 
its  return,  was  observed  at  the  same  place,  Dec. 
25,  1861,  having  at  the  time  the  appearance  of 
a  minute  nebula;  its  perihelion  was  reached 
Feb.  6, 1862.  Prof.  Bond  remarks  of  the  comet 
that  it  was  **  for  some  time  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,'and  showed  a  respectable  tail  1°  in  length." 
llie  appearances  exhibited  were  similar  to  those 
of  previous  visits,  the  chief  singularity  being, 
as  neretofore,  that  the  coma  first  showed  itsdf 
as  a  fsint  luminous  projection  toward  the  sun, 
the  reverse  of  the  direction  in  which  its  elon- 
gation usually  occurs.  Comet  I,  1862,  was  dis- 
covered near  /3  Cassiopeiso,  July  2,  by  M. 
Schmidt,  of  Athens,  and  on  the  same  evening 
by  M.  Tempel,  of  Marseilles;  its  brightness  that 
,of  a  star  of  4r-^th  magnitude ;  July  8,  it  was 
seen  by  Prof.  Bond,  of  Cambridge.  Its  rapid  ap- 
parent motion  showed  its  nearness  to  the  earth, 
from  which,  July  4,  it  was  distant  only  9,000,000 
miles.  This  is  probably  the  first  astronomical 
discovery  of  any  importance  made  within  the 
last  2,000  years  in  that  city  in  which  the  foun- 
dations of  the  science  were  laid.  Comet  II, 
1862,  was  discovered  July  18,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Si- 
mions,  at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  on  the 
same  evening  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  at  Cambridge.  It 
was  nearest  the  earth — 88,000,000  miles— Aug. 
31 ;  it  remained  five  weeks  within  the  circle  of 
perpetual  apparition,  its  nucleus  100,000  miles 
in  diameter,  tail  nearly  18,000,000  miles  in 
length,  or  longer  than  that  of  the  great  comet 


of  1861 ;  and  but  for  the  light  of  the  moon, 
then  in  its  first  quarter,  it  would*  have  been 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Comet  m,  1862,  is 
the-  second  of  two  comets  discovered  by  Br. 
Bruhns,  of  Leipsic  Observatory,  on  the  nights 
of  Nov.  80,  and  Deo.  1,  respectively.  This 
comet  soon  after  ceased  to  be  visible  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  becoming  visible  in  the 
southern,  from  which  it  was  expected  to  return 
to  the  northern  heavens  in  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1868. 
The  character  of  its  orbit  appears  to  differ  f^om 
that  of  the  orbits  of  all  other  known  comets. 
The  first  of  Dr.  Bruhns^  comets  is  to  be  styled  I 
of  1868,  since  it  passes  its  perihelion  in  February 
of  this  year.  It  was  in  December  travelling 
toward  the  constellation  Bodtes,  rising  about  1 
in  the  morning. 

The  brilliant  and  long-continued  appearance 
of  Donative  comet,  in  1858,  has  led  to  a  consid- 
erable extension  of  comet-literature.  Among 
the  latest  and  most  valuable  of  the  additions  to 
this,  is* the  '^Account  of  the  great  comet  of 
1858,  being  vol.  8d  of  the  Annals  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  of  Harvard  College ;"  by 
Prof.  Q.  P.  Bond,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
The  volume  presents  a  more  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  pnysioal  peculiarities  of  the  comet 
referred  to  than  has  ever  been  published  re- 
specting any  other,  and  is  illustrated  with  67 
engravlugs  in  the  best  style,  representing  every 
aspect  assumed  by  the  comet  during  the  period 
of  its  visibility,  275  days. 

A  new  theory  of  comets  is  off<9red  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  V .  Mardi  in  the  ^^American  Journal  of 
Science,"  for  Jan.  1862,  in  a  paper  entitled,  '^The 
Distinguishing  Features  of  Comets  considered 
as  Phases  of  an  Electrical  Discharge,  resulting 
from  Eccentricity  of  Orbit"  In  the  same 
journal.  May,  1861,  the  author  had  argued  that 
an  auroral  streamer  is  due  to  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity originating  in  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  troin  it  shooting  off 
into  space,  the  current  carrying  with  it  at 
nearly  its  own  velocity  material  particles  from 
the  atmosphere,  by  rendering  which  luminoua 
its  own  course  becomes  visible,  and  being  thus 
seen  (as  he  infers)  throughout  heights  actually 
of  500  to  600  miles,  through  which  e^ctent  the 
passage  of  the  electricity  itself  is  almost  instant- 
aneous. He  now  considers  the  question  whether 
the  coma  or  tail  of  comets  may  not  be  of  like 
character.  Either  comets  must  be,  in  the  material 
composing  them,  unlike  the  other  bodies  of  our 
^stem ;  or  else  their  peculiar  features  must  re-. 
suit  fbom  some  conditions  to  which  they  alone 
are  exposed.  But  the  number  of  the  comets, 
and  their  coming  from  every  direction  ana 
from  all  parts  of  space,  would  appear  to  show 
that  the  former  supposition  cannot  be  true,— - 
that  they  must  contain  every  variety  of  mate- 
rial constituting  the  bodies  of  our  system.  Now, 
excepting  the  difference  of  their  appearance, 
the  only  other  respect  in  which  they  differ  from 
all  others  of  those  bodies,  and  in  which  they 
all  agree  among  themselves,  appears  accord- 
ingly to  be  that  in  the  form  of  their  orbita.  Iff 
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^  different  paHs  of  ito  flight,  every  comet 
goes  through  changes  of  oondition  that  oonlvast 
extremely:  not  so,  however,  with  the  planets. 
HaUey's  oomet,  at  perihelion,  is  56  millions  of 
miles  from  the  snn ;  at  aphelion,  8,370  millions 
of  miles.    Hence,  its  greatest  heing  more  than 
60  times  its  least  distance,  the  solar  light  and 
heat  reoeived  by  it  dnring  a  given  time  at  peri- 
helion 10  more  than  3,600  times  that  received 
dnring  a  like  period  at  aphelion.    Again,  while 
the  comet  is  6^  years  in  passing  over  one  helio^ 
eentrie  degree  of  its  orbit  in  aphelion,  at  peri- 
helion it  aoeomplishes  the  same  distance  in 
15.7  honrs.     The  comet,  beginning  to   cool 
bster  than  it  is  warmed  by  heat  received,  from 
the  time  at  which  its  distance  from  the  son  first 
begins  to  increase,  mnst,  in  view  of  the  feeble 
heat  reoeived  in  all  distant  parts  of  its  orbit^ 
continne  cooling  until  in  its  return  it  has  already 
spproached  so  near  the  sun  that  its  velocity  be- 
gins to  be  greatly  accelerated.    Now,  along 
viUi  this  rapid  approach  toward  the  sun,  there 
is  aa  augmentation  (in  duplicate  ratio)  of  the 
light  and  heat  the  nucleus  or  comet-mass  re- 
ceives; so  that  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
return  course,  and  within  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  entire  orbit,  there  occurs  a  violent 
transidon  from  the  lowest  temperature  at  any 
dme  reached  by  the  mass,  to  the  highest.  This 
change,  the  author  infers,  is  likely  to  develop 
a  powerftil  discharge  and  current  of  electricity: 
which  will  carry  off  from  the  substance  of 
the  nuoleos  myriads  of  extremely  fine  particles, 
as  in  certain  droumstances  such  currents  are 
known  to  do.    That  absolute  smallness  of  the 
Comeths  perihelion  distance  does  not  explain  the 
development  of  the  laminous  coma,  is  proved 
by  such  facts  as  that  some  bright  comets  ap- 
proach the  sun  no  nearer  than  about  the  dis- 
tance of  Mars  or  Jupiter.    But  from  the  view 
^ven,  it  follows  that  great  splendor  must  result 
when,  along  with  extreme  eccentricity  of  path, 
there  is  combined  a  comparatively  small  peri- 
helion distance ;  since  in  such  cases  the  change 
<tf  conditions  during  the  approach  will  be  cor- 
respondingly intenofied.    And  that  sach  com- 
bination of  circomstances  is  attended  with  the 
development  of  extraordinary  brightness,  is 
shown  by  the  facts,  being  remarkably  exempli- 
fied in  the  instances  of  the  comets  of  1648  and 
1861.    The  ratio  of  aphelion  to  perihelion  dis- 
tance for  Polyhymnia,  the  most  eccentric  of 
known  planetary  bodies,  is  only  2;  that  of 
some  telescopic  comets  given  is  from  as  low 
•8  8.5  up  to  ^nt  12 ;  that  of  De  Yico^s  comet, 
just  visible,  is  52 ;  that  of  Donati's  comet  (1858) 
was  624;  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1848  was 
18,678;  and  that  of  the  comet  of  1861,  not  less 
thaa  187,173.    Of  the  two  last  named,  the  pe- 
rihelion distanoe  was  also  extremely  smaU. 
Otii^r  consequences  following  from  the  theory 
are,  that  brilliant  comets  shonld  have  long  po- 
i  riods,  and  that  they  should'  begin  to  appear 
{  bright  at  a  great  distance;  and  both  these  re- 
omrements  are  in  aeoordance  with  observed 
acts.    If  the  dieory  be  true,  and  the  forms  of 


the  orbits  of  asteroids  and  comets  could  be  ez« 
ohaoged,  then,  within  a  single  set  of  revolutions, 
each  of  these  kinds  of  bodies  would  have  as- 
sumed the  characters  now  peculiar  to  the  other. 
According  to  the  view  presented,  the  substance 
of  the  cometary  mass  must  slowly  wilste ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  Professors  Pierce  and  lOtcheli 
had  already  been  led  to  suspect  that  to  a  pro- 
gressive diminution  oi  its  mass  might  be  dae 
the  known  retardation  of  Encke's  comet.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Marsh  surrenders  the  idea  of  the  planetary 
spaces  as  really  vacuous,  or  free  from  a  dif- 
fused ponderable  matter.  If  the  comets  waste, 
as  he  supposes,  then  all  space  or  many  parts 
of  space  are  filled  with  an  actual  atmosphere 
of  extremely  rarefied  comet-matter ;  and  the 
planets  are  very  sure  to  meet  with  obstruct 
tion  accordingly.  Moreover,  the  view  of  the 
aurora  involves  a  progressive  exhaustion  of 
our  own  atmosphere,  against  which  some  of 
the  generations  of  a  very  remote  fhture 
might  denre  the  opportunity  of  entering  a  re* 
monstrance. 

I^ebuleB,-— Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1861, 
Prof.  D' Arrest,  of  Copenhagen,  who  has  been 
for  s6me  time  engaged  in  a  revision  and  cata- 
logning  of  the  nebuIaB,  announced  that  a  nebula 
in  the  constellation  Taurus,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hind  in  1862,  had  totally  vanished  from  its 
place  in  the  heavens.  By  observations  made 
about  Jan.  26, 1862,  Le  Yerrier  confirmed  this 
declaration;  although  by  other  authorities  it 
has  since  been  stated  that  the  nebula,  invisible 
to  other  telescopes,  was  still  detected  with  the 
great  refractor  at  Pnltowa.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  a  nebula  sufSciently  bright  to  be 
readily  seen,  between  1862  and  ^58,  through 
many  telescopes  in  different  countries,  can  now 
no  longer  be  seen,  through  most  of  those  in- 
struments, if  through  any  of  them.  The  place 
of  this  nebula  was  about  1^  degrees  from 
€  Tauri,  in  the  group  known  as  the  Hyades. 
Its  diameter  was  about  1';  and  its  light  being 
inore  distinct  toward  the  central  portion,  it 
had  an  appearance  which  indicated  that,  if  ever 
resolved,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  very  remote 
globular  cluster  of  stars.  'It  was  seen  by  Cha*- 
comac  in  1854,  while  he  was  engaged  in  form- 
ing a  chart  of  the  stars  in  this  region ;  and 
having  also  been  missed  by  him  during  a  sub- 
sequent search  in  1858,  it  is  now  supposed  that 
its  disappearance  probably  occurred  about  1856. 
From  1852  until  the  last  named  date,  a  star 
showing  the  10th  magnitude,  and  first  noticed 
on  the  same  night  with  the  discovery  of  the 
nebula,  almost  touched  the  latter  at  its  edge. 
From  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery,  Mr. 
Hind  had  suspected  that  this  star  was  variable; 
and  in  fact,  smce  the  nebula  has  ceased  to  be 
visible,  the  star  has  dwindled  to  the  12th 
magnitude. 

A  second  case  of  a  variable  or  disappearing 
nebula,  is  that  of  one  in  the  Pleiades,  and  4^ 
distant  from  the  preceding,  discovered  by 
M.  Tempd  at  Venice,  Oct  19,  1859,  and  whioh 
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was  stated  by  him  lit  the  time  to  be  qmte 
large  and  in  brightness  equal  to  that  of  a 
beautiful  telescopic  comet.  For  this  nebula 
M.  D^ Arrest  looked  repeatedly  on  clear  nights 
in  August,  1862,  with  his  fine  refractor,  but 
,8aw  no  irace  of  it.  M.  Schmidt,  of  Atiiens, 
learning  of  the  circumstance,  annoimced  (Sept, 
20, 1862)  that  the  nebula  could  not  have  be- 
come risible  more  than  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore the  date  of  its  discovery  by  Tempel,  or 
that  at  least  it  must  have  been  very  faint  for 
some  time  previous ;  as  he  had  since  1841  made 
many  and  most  carefal  observations  of  the  stars 
in  the  Pleiades,  estimating  several  hundred 
times  their  apparent  magnitude;  and  he  had 
net  seen  the  nebula  in  question  until  Feb.  6, 
1801,  when  it  appeared  large,  pale,  and  of  no 
definite  form.  After  that  date,  he  observed  it 
several  times,  the  last  on  March  26, 1862,  when 
it  was  easily  visible.  M.  Auwers  suggests  a 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  variability  of  this  nebula, 
thinking  that  its  apparent  disappearance  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  tne  greater  ease 
with  which  faint,  ill-defined  objects  are  detect- 
ed with  small  than  with  large  telescopes. 

A  third  instance  of  variability  is  that  of  a 
nebula  not  far  from  the  two  iJready  named, 
observed  at  Bonn,  and  afterward  at  Oambridge, 
and  which  is  now  almost  invisible.  These  being 
the  only  three  nebulsa  whose  variableness  ap- 
I>ears  established,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they 
are  all  situated  in  the  same  celestial  region,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pleiades. 

A  few  years  since,  the  resolution,  by  aid  of 
Lord  Bosse^s  powerful  telescope,  of  one  or 
more  of  those  smgular,  fixed,  and  hazily  lumin- 
ous patches  in  remote  space  into  congeries  of 
actually  separated  and  individual  stars,  a  res- 
olution confirmed  subsequently  by  other  in- 
struments and  on  other  ncbulffi,  proved  suf- 
ficient to  shake  the  "  nebular  hypothesis^'  of 
Laplace  to  its  foundation ;  until  certain  physictd 
explorers  bethought  themselves  that  Laplace's 
dinusod  or  nebulous  condition  of  primitive 
matter  could  still  be  a  fact,  as  so  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  planetary  system  and  of  the 
geological  constitution  of  the  earth  seemed  to 
require,  even  though  all  the  existing  nebul®  of 
the  heavens  should  successively  prove  to  be  in 
reality  clusters  of  stars.  Now,  however,  as- 
suming that  the  three  nebulas  referred  to  have 
actually  disappeared  or  faded,  new  and  strange 
questions  are  raised;  and  the  facts  seeia  likdy 
to  prove  as  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine 
that  all  nebulffi  are  clusters,  as  the  resolution 
of  some  of  them  was  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Laplace.  Is  such  disappearance  due  to  the 
interposition  of  some  vast,  dense,  and  invisible 
body,  but  which,  not  being  wholly  opaque,  does 
not  suffice  to  hide  observed  stars?  Or,  in  the 
first  of  the  cases  above  given,  did  the  star  illu- 
minate the  nebula,  which  in  that  case  could 
not  have  been  itself  a  cluster?  and  did  the 
visibility  of  the  nebula  diminish  with  the  de- 
oreased  light  of  the  star?  Several  variable 
stars  have,  in  fact,  been  detected  in  the  region 


of  the  great  nebula  of  Orion;  and  in  1860,  n 
star  suddoDly  shone  out  in  the  middle  of  Uie 
well-known  nebula,  Messier  80.  in  Scorpio, 
and  vanished  again  in  a  few  days.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  the  subject  remaina 
one  of  considerable  mystery. 

Stars, — Some  facts  relative  to  variable  stars 
hav^  necessarily  appeared  in  the  preceding 
section.  The  star  which  has  become  known  as 
the  *' companion  of  Sirius,"  was  discovered 
Jan.  81, 1862,  by  Mr.  A.  Clark,  of  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  with  his  new  achromatic  object-glass  of 
18^  inches  aperture.  Sirius  being  in  our  lati- 
tude low,  and  the  new  star  being  in  contrast 
with  its  extreme  brightness  but  faint,  it  is  at 
first  difficult  to  catch  sight  of  the  latter.  It 
remains  for  the  present  a  question,  whether  this 
forms  with  Sirius  a  binary  star ;  and  whether, 
accordingly,  it  is  the  hitherto  invisible  body 
which  has  oisturbed  the  motions  of  Sirius,  and 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  surmised  by 
Bessel  and  Peters ;  as  also  whether  it  is  merely 
an  opaque  body  illuminated  by  the  brighter 
starj  or  itself,  though  large,  only  feebly  self- 
lummous.  Mr.  L,  M.  Butherford,  of  New 
York,  on  the  same  evening  on  which  he  first 
learned  of  the  discovery  of  the  companion  to 
Sirius  ^rch  8),  readily  detected  it  with  his 
equatorial  telescope  of  11}  inches  aperture  and 
14  feet  focal  distance,  the  workmanship  of  Mr. 
Fitz,  of  the  same  place.  Though  admitting 
that  the  new  star  may  be  a  variable  one,  he 
judges  that  the  difficulty  of  seemg  it  most  likely 
arises  solely  from  its  nearness  to  an  object  so 
bright  as  Sirius.  He  also  finds  in  the  facts  of 
its  discovery  now  given,  a  probable  illustration 
of  such  a  principle  as  that  it  requires  a  far 
higher  telescopic  power  to  make  a  new  dis- 
covery than  it  does  to  redetect  the  same  object 
when  its  existence  has  become  known  to  tho 
observer. 

Just  as,  in  1861,  Dr.  Peters  found  that  the 
irregularities  in  position  of  Sirius  could  be  ex* 
plained  by  motion  of  the  bright  star  about  an 
mvisible  one  (since  found),  so  recently  M.  Au- 
wers finds  that  Procyon  moves  about  a  dark 
star,  and  in  an  orbit  whose  plane  is  that  of  the 
visible  heavens,  the  distance  of  the  companion 
being  about  1}''.  He  concludes  that  the  mass 
of  the  dark  body  equals  i  that  of  the  sun,  or 
at  least  100  times  that  of  Jupiter.  Thus  Bes- 
sel's  idea  of  the  existence  of  dark  stars  in  the 
heavens,  controlling  the  .motions  of  some  of 
those  visible  to  the  eye,  an  idea  ridiculed  by 
Humboldt,  appears  now  to  be  established  im 
one  instance,  if  not  in  two. 

B&fraciioTi, — ^Prof,  Challis  read  before  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1862,   a 

Siper  on  the  "Augmentation  of  the  Apparent 
iameter  of  a  Body,  by  its  Atmospheric  Be- 
fraction."     For  reasons  which  he  gave  in  a 

Erevious  discussion  on  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
e  assumed  that,'  generally,  the  atmospheres 
of  the  bodies  possessing  them  have  definite  i 
boundaries,  at  which  their  densities  have  very 
small  but  finite  values.    Two  cases  of  refrl^2tion 
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present  themsdves :  that  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere,  fint,  is  one  m  which  the  corrature  of 
the  coarse  of  a  ray  passing  through  it  is  less 
than  the  curvatare  of  the  globe  snch  atmos- 
phere surrounds.    The  moon  having,  if  any,  an 
atmosphere  rarer  than  that  of  the  earth,  the 
like  result  must,  a  fortiori,  hold  of  any  atmos- 
phere it  may  have.    As  a  practical  consequence, 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  as  ascer- 
tained by  measurement,  will  be  greater  than 
that  inferred  from  observation  of  an  oocnlta- 
tion  of  a  star ;  since,  through  bending  of  the 
light  by  the  moon's  atmosphere,  the  star  will 
duappear  and  reappear  when  the  line  of  vision 
is  a  little  within  the  moon's  apparent  boundary. 
A  like  result  would  be  obtained  from  a  solar 
edipse.    The  author  stated  that  by  actual  com- 
parison of  the  two  kinds  of  determination,  such 
sn  exoess  to  the  amount  of  6"  to  8"  was  found. 
This  difference,  accordingly,  he  considers  as 
indicating  a  lunar  atmosphere  of  very  small 
extent  and  density.    The  reasoning  leads  us  to 
anticipate  that,  in  a  solar  eclipse,  a  slender 
band  of  the  sun's  disk,  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  moon's  border,  will  appear  somewhat 
brighter  than  parts  more  distant :  attention  to 
this  feature  at  the  next  solar  eclipse  was  ad- 
▼»ed.     The  other  case,  that  in  which  the  our- 
Fature  of  path  of  the  ray  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  globe  having  the  atmosphere,  was  as- 
sumed true  in  the  instance  of  the  sun.    On  this 
supposition,  it  was  shown  that  all  objects  seen 
by  rays  coming   from  the   sun's   periphery, 
would  by  the  great  refraction  be  brought  out 
apparently  to  the  level  of  the  boundary  of  the 
solar    atmosphere;    and   this   would   be   so, 
whether  the  rays  proceeded  from  objects  on 
the  surface  of  the  interior  globe,  or  from  cloud- 
tike  masses  suspended  in  its  atmosphere.    The 
eontour  of  the  sun,  accordingly,  should  appear 
quite  continuous,  and  the  angle  of  its  apparent 
seoiidiaineter  will  equal  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  earth  by  the  whole  height  of  the  solar 
atmosphere.    For  like  reasons,  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  planets  will  be  augmented  to 
a  certain  amount  by  the  effect  of  refraction ; 
and  on  account  of  the  great  distances  of  these 
bodies  from  the  earth,  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite 
win  take  place  as  soon  as  the  visual  ray  begins 
to  be  bent  by  interposition  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  planet. 

AURORAS.  The  questions  relative  to  the 
precise  manner  of  production  of  the  auroral 
di^Iay,  and  its  elevation  and  place  with  respect 
to  the'earth,  have  been  during  the  year  1862 
somewhat  pointedly  discussed.  The  aurora 
horeaUi  waa,  of  course,  known  to  the  civilized 
world  earlier  than  its  counterpart  of  the  south- 
em  polar  regions;  and  the  theories  at  first 
proposed  to  account  for  it,  among  them  that 
which  referred  tiie  light  to  the  bending  of  the 
sun's  rays  by  the  atmosphere  about  the  north- 
em  convexity  of  the  eaiih,  and  that  which  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  effect  of  rays  reflected  fh)m 
ieebergs.  were  either  imperfect  on  physical,  or 
impofldble  on  mathematical  grounds,  or  defeo- 


tive  in  both  these  particulars.  Since  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  became  better  known,  the 
view  proposed  by  Cavendish,  to  the  effect  that 
the  aurora  is  due  to  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  air  is  considerably  rarefied,  or  at  aJl  events 
serves  as  a  conductor,  and  yet  not  a  peifect  one, 
has  become  (so  feu:  as  it  extends)  c[uite  generally 
adopted.  The  causes  and  conations  leadiufl  to 
disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium  and  to 
the  actual  discharge,  remainea  to  be  investiga- 
ted. Many  years  since,  it  began  to  be  observed 
that  not  only  are  the  instruments  at  the  earth's 
surface  employed  to  indicate  electric  distur- 
bance (electrometers)  subject  to  excitation  dur* 
ing  the  auroral  displays,  but  also  that  at  such 
times  marked  deviations  or  irregularities  of  the 
magnetic  needle  almost  invariably  occur.  At 
times  when  the  aurora  has  appeared  simul- 
taneously over  a  great  extent,  as  m  1881,  1889, 
and  1859,  the  magnetic  disturbance  has  been 
unusually  great  It  is  now  known  also  that 
generally  the  display  occurs  at  the  same  times 
at  both  poles,  or  as  ofurora  borealu  and  auatra- 
U$  ;  though  it  is  believed  that,  for  some  reason, 
the  phenomenon  is  somewhat  the  more  frequent 
in  and  near  the  arctic  zone.  Of  controversial 
papers  on  the  subject  duringthe  year,  the  most 
important  have  been  that  of  Prof.  A.  De  la  Bive, 
read  before  la  SocUU  de  Phynque  et  d^HUtoire 
NaturelU^  of  Geneva,  Feb.  6, 1862,  an  abstract 
of  which  appears  in  tiie  "  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," vol.  xxiii,  p.  646;  and  that  of  Dr.  David 
Walker,  in  the  "  Intellectual  Observer,"  Nov. 
1862.  The  chief  addition  to  our  physical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Ninth  Article  "  upon  electrical  currents 
near  the  earth's  surface,  and  their  connection 
witli  the  aurora,  by  Prof.  E.  Loomis,  of  Tale  Col* 
lege, — "  Amer.  Journal  of  Science,"  July,  1862. 
Of  course,  no  theory  of  the  aurora  can  be 
correct,  unless  according  with  the  fact  of  the 
actual  position  in  space  of  the  luminous  arc  or 
streamers :  this  being  a  point  not  easily  deter- 
mined, and  probably  not  yet  known,  each 
theory  must  assume  for  the  display  some  posi- 
tion to  which  its  requirements  will  correspond. 
Cavendish  supposed  the  height  of  the  aurora 
about  71  miles, — ^the  air,  if  there  existing  at  all, 
having  but  jTvlinnr^^  P^  ^^  ^^  density  at  the 
earth;  Halleyj  Dalton,  and  others  assumeld 
heights  of  52  miles  or  upward.  The  actual 
height  of  the  base  of  the  visible  arc  should  be 
ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measurement 
from  different  positions  at  the  same  time ;  yet 
observers  at  different  places  must  often  see  at 
the  same  moment  each  a  different  aurora  ;  and^ 
in  an  instance  of  measurement  by  two  observ- 
ers and  supposedly  of  the  same  aurora,  Jan., 
1831,  one  of  these  made  the  height  18  miles, 
the  other  not  less  than  96.  Prof.  Loomis,  in 
his  "  Eighth  Article  "  upon  auroras,  espedally 
the  great  aurora  of  Aug.  28,  to  Sept.  4, 1859 
("  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,"  Nov.  1861),  by  com- 
paring the  angles  of  elevation  of  the  same  arches 
as  seen  from  different  positions,  in  a  few  in* 
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stances  given,  makes  the  lower  limit  of  these  at 
a  height  varying  from  46  to  50  miles  above  the 
earth,  the  npper  limit  at  heights  of  496  to  584 
miles.  Many  modern  observers  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  conoladed  that  the  Inminons  space 
is  seldom  higher  than  the  clonds ;  and  some,  as 
Oapt.  Parry  (1826),  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  Gen. 
Sabine,  and  Dr.  Walker  (1869),  relate  the  ob- 
serving of  auroras,  parts  of  which  they  decided 
were  very  near  the  earth,  in  some  of  these  in- 
stances the  lower  portion  appearing  to  be  visi- 
ble (as  in  case  of  rainbows)  between  the  ob- 
server and  an  elevated  shore  or  ground  at  some 
distance.  Dr.  Walker  observed  the  aurora  in 
the  arctic  regions  occurring  repeatedly  in  the 
direction  of  open  waters,  from  which  evapora- 
tion was  going  on,  and  at  times  when  the  air 
showed  minute  spiculso  of  snow,  or  was  gradu- 
ally filling  with  mist,  or  where  cirrous  clouds 
appeared  in  the  sky.  Biot  proposed  that  the 
light  occurred  during  the  imperfect  conduction 
of  electricity  between  upper  and  lower  atmos- 
pheric strata,  by  a  sort  of  clouds  of  extremely 
subtile  metallic  particles,  but  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  admit  the  existence;  and  Prof.  Pot- 
ter, of  England,  in  the  "  Philos.  Mag.,"  1862,  ob- 
jecting to  De  la  Rivers  theory  (yet  to  be  named), 
and  holding  to  the  view  of  a  great  altitude, 
offers  a  hypothesis  somewhat  similar  to  the  last, 
to  the  effect  that  the  light  isdae  to  the  electro- 
magnetic influence  of  the  earth  on  masses  of 
very  rare  vapors,  of  a  nature  like  that  of  me- 
teorites or  vaporous  comets,  moving  under  con- 
trol of  gravitation  in  the  planetary  spaces,  and 
affected  in  the  manner  supposed  only  when 
nearly  approximating  to  the  earth.  For  a  brief 
mention  of  Mr.  Marsh's  theory,  which  like  the 
last  two  is  cosmical  rather  than  terrestrial  in 
character,  and  of  an  objection  to  that  theory, 
see  Comets,  under  Astbonomioal  Phenomena, 
&c. 

The  experimental  observations  of  Pltlcker, 
Gassiot,  and  others,  had  already  shown  con- 
siderable traits  of  resemblance  between  the  be- 
havior of  the  electric  discharge  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  and  unaerthe  influence  of  magnetism, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  auroral  light ;  and 
suggestions  were  offered  by  Faraday  and  Hum- 
boldt pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Hansteen 
had  generalized  the  fact  that  the  luminous  arc 
of  the  aurora  is  concentric  with  the  earth's 
nearest  magnetic  pole — that  point,  for  the 
strongest  N.  magnetic  pole,  now  about  lat.  60®  N., 
long.  81°  W.,  toward  which  the  magnetic  meri- 
dians converge, — in  other  words,  that  the  arc 
stands  at  right  angles  to  these  meridians.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  theory  of  the  aurora  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Walker  does  full  justice  to  some 
of  the  facts  and  principles  now  presented :  al- 
though the  author  claims  for  it  a  close  agree- 
ment with  his  own  and  other  arctic  observa- 
tions of  the  phenomenon.  He  supposes  that 
the  cause  of  the  electrical  disturbance  is  the 
condensation  and  freezing  of  vapor,  at  any  ele- 
vations at  which  these  changes  may  take  place, 
the  result  being  an  evolution  of  positive  electri- 


city [query :  that  carried  up  by  the  vapor  from 
the  evaporating  surface  ?] ;  that  the  lnydy  of  air 
so  affected  being  surrounded  by  air  which  does 
not  perfectly  conduct,  an  inductive  action  takes 
place  between  it  and  more  external  bodies  of 
air,  as  between  the  two  coatings  of  a  Leyden 
jar ;  but  that  the  excess  of  positive  electricity, 
where  liberated,  being  in  some  degree  trans- 
mitted from  particle  to  particle  of  the  air,  ren- 
ders the  mass  for  the  time  luminous,  the  lower 
edge  of  the  arch  showing  where  the  change  in 
the  vapor  and  in  the  electric  equilibrium  begins 
to  take  place.    The  luminous  tracts  or  stream- 
ers, then,  are  portions  of  the  air  through  which 
the  opposite  electricities  are  making  their  way, 
in  the  tendency  to  a  restoring  of  the  equili- 
brium.    If  true,  the  theory  would  appear  to 
show  why  the  aurora  usually,  if  not  invariably, 
appears  in  close  connection  with  clouds,  usually 
cirrous,  or  where  at  least  the  sky  wears  a 
hazy  aspect.    Hence,  too,  the  aurora  can  be 
at  any  height  at  which  the  supposed  conditions 
exist ;  and  hence,  it  may  be,  the  explanation 
of  the  more  frequent  appearance  of  auroras  of 
late  years,  the  winters  having  been  in  many 
instances  unusually  severe.    The  theory  of  M. 
De  la  Kive  appears  to  be  not  only  more  clearly 
in  harmony  with  the  great  general  facts  now 
known  in  relation  to  the  aurora,  but  also  to  have 
been  followed  out  to  greater  particularity  of  de- 
tail than  those  offered  by  other  explorers;  while 
the  experimental  illustration  which  he  has  been 
able — through  use  of  an  apparatus  constructed 
under  his  direction  by  M.  Eugene  Schwerd,  a 
German  artist  in  the  establishment  of  Prof. 
Thury— to  produce,  is  remarkable  for  the  com- 
plete and  exact  manner  in  which  it  imitates  t^e 
actual  phenomenon  in  nature.    Although  the 
germ  of  De  la  Bive's  theory  is  conveyed  in  a 
letter  of  his  to  Arago  in  1849,  and  a  more  oonri- 
plete  development  of  it  is  given  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  Electricity"  (London,  1868),  yet  his  communi- 
cation of  the  year  1862  is  important  as  giving 
the  latest  and  fullest  exposition,  as  well  as  the 
more  perfect  arrangement  for  experimental  il- 
lustration, of  the  subject.     The  apparatus  it- 
self is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  allow  of 
description  in  detail  in  this  place:  a  general, 
and  it  is  hoped,  intelli^ble  account  of  both  the 
theory  and  its  illustration  can  be  briefly  given. 
M.  De  la  Rive  sets  out  with  two  principles 
which  he  regards  as  definitively  e\»tablished  ;  1, 
that  generally  northern  and  southern  auroras 
coexist — a  fact  which  the  series  of  observations 
made  at  Hobart  Townjn  the  southern,  and 
Ohristiana  in  the  northern  latitudes  particularly 
confirm ;  2,  that  the  aurora  is  always  an  atmos- 

{)heric  phenomenon.  In  confirmation  of  the 
atter  view  he  cites  particularly  the  opinions  of 
Arago  and  Secchl.  In  reference  to  the  source 
of  the  electrical  charge :  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  being  at  the  surface  continually  in  a  posi- 
tively electrified  condition,  the  vapors  arising 
from  them  conduct  this  electricity  to  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  being  .then  in  a 
considerable  degree  carried  by  the  upper  trade 
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winds  (or  anti-tniideB)  toward  the  polar  regions, 
thej  form  in  those  regions  a  sort  of  positive 
envelope  to  the  earth,  the  surface  of  which  is 
itself  nsaallj   or   always  negative.     Now  the 
earth  being  an  almost  perfect  conductor,  and 
ihe  highly  rarefied  air  of  the  upper  regions  being 
also  snch,  while  the  lower  atmosphere  is  less 
eondnctive  or  highly  non-conducting,  the  result 
is  an  arrangement  that  precisely  and  on  a  very 
grand  scale  represents  the  two  coatings  and  in- 
tervening insulating  layer  of  the  electrical  jar 
or  the  condenser.    The  antagonistic  electricities 
most  strongly  intensify  each  other  where  their 
positions  approach  the  nearest,  and  this,  though 
not  always,  will  be  in  a  general  way  near  to 
the  two  poles;  in  such  positions,  when  their 
intensities  have  passed  a  limit  depending  on  the 
insulating  power  of  the  lower  air,  more  or  less 
frequent  discharges  wQl  occur :  these  discharges, 
taking  place  in  the  lower  latitudes  and  in  sum- 
mer more  frequently  in  form  of  lightning,  will, 
through  difference  of  meteorological  conditions, 
in  the  higher  latitudes  and  in  winter  more  fre- 
quently appear  as  displajrs  of  auroral  light 
While,  through  high  conducting  power  of  the 
earth,  the  auroral  discharge  must  usually  take 
place  almost  or  quite  simultaneously  at  the  two 
poles,  there  can  evidently  exist  such  differences 
in  the  charge  at  the  two  poles,  in  the  condition 
of  the  intervening  air,  and  otherwise,  as  shall 
produce  not  only  differences  in  the  display  from 
moment  to  moment  in  either  hemisphere,  but 
also  inequalities  of  time  and  brilliancy  in  the 
two,  or  the  appearance  of  the  light  at  only  one 
of  the  poles.    Owing,  moreover,  to  the  low  con- 
ducting power  of  the  medium,  the  neutralizing 
of  the  opposite  electricities  cannot  be  instan- 
taneons,  bat  must  be  by  successive  and  more 
or  less  continuous  discharges. 

The  magnetic  phenomena  in  our  hemisphere 
attending  the  aurora  consist  in  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  westerly  deflection,  with  often  more 
or  less  oscillation,  followed  and  occasionally  pre- 
ceded by  a  feebler  easterly  deflection.  Among 
tiie  observed  electrical  phenomena  are  currents, 
frequently  very  intense,  in  lines  of  telegraphic 
wire.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Walker  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  Prof.  Loomis  in  America,  have 
shown  that  during  the  appearance  of  an  aurora 
these  currents  vary  every  moment,  and  that  in 
direction  as  well  as  intensity,  flowing  more 
generally  from  N.  to  S.,  but  being  at  irregular 
intervals  reversed.  These  variations  are  in 
part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  location  and  relative 
intensity  of  the  discharges;  these  taking  place 
at  both  poles  or  chiefly  at  the  north  pole,  the 
current  along  the  earth  will,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  flow  southward;  and  the  well- 
known  electro-magnetic  effect  in  all  such  cases 
will  be  to  produce  westerly  deflection  of  the 
needle.  But  when  the  only  or  stronger  dis- 
<^i^  is  at  the  south  pole,  the  current  in  the 
earth  will  move  northward;  and  those  familiar 
with  the  character  and  production  of  induced 
currents  will  see  that  the  plates  at  the  end  of 
tiie  tdegraph  wires  becoming,  when  charged 


in  either  direction,  rapidly  polarized  by  the 
current  which  they  transmit,  speedily  give  rise 
to  an  induced  current,  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction,  which  will  suffice  either  to  diminish 
or  momentarily  replace  the  orig^al  one: 
through  such  electrical  variations,  the  oscilla- 
tions and  occasional  easterly  deflection  of  the 
needle  are  to  be  explained. 

Essentially  M.  De  la  Bive's  apparatus  for  re- 
producing in  miniature  the  auroral  display,  and 
showing  the  fact  and  influence  of  the  attendant 
circumstances  now  considered,  consists  of  a 
wooden  sphere  of  about  12  inches  diameter, 
to  represent  the  earth,  supported  at  the  ends 
of  its  horizontal  axis  by  upright  soft-iron  rods, 
the  magnetic  poles  being  represented  by  two 
cylindrical  soft-iron  rods,  at  the  ends  of  tiie 
axis,  projecting  each  about  2  inches  beyond 
the  supports,  insulated  at  all  parts  save  tiiefree 
ends,  and  which  can  be  rendered  magnetic  by 
action  of  coils  or  of  the  poles  of  an  electro-mag- 
net, when  desired,  while  the  principal,  portion 
of  the  length  of  each  outside  the  body  of  the 
sphere  is  situated  within  and  in  the  middle 
line  of  a  glass  tube  of  larger  diameter  (about 
4  inches),  and  greater  length ;  these  tubes 
being  hermetically  closed  at  the  two  ends  with 
metidlic  disks,  as  well  as  furnished  with  stop- 
cocks through  which  the  air  within  them  can 
be  exhausted  to  any  rarity  desired.  It  is  with- 
in these  partially  vacuous  tubes  that  the  minia- 
ture auroras  are  to  be  produced.  Through  the 
inner  metal  disk  of  eacn,  of  course,  the  sc^  iron 
(magnetic)  pole  projects,  terminating  about 
mid-length  of  the  tube;  immediately  about 
and  concentric  with  each  of  these  poles,  is  a  soft- 
iron  ring,  of  such  size  that  it  lies  just  within 
the  glass  tube,  and  leaves  an  annular  space  be- 
tween itself  and  the  pole :  the  ring  plays  the 
part  of  the  upper  electrified  air ;  the  intervening 
space,  that  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  dis- 
charge becomes  visible.  To  obtain  the  effect 
of  the  earth^s  conduction  between  the  poles,  a 
band  of  blotting  paper  is  extended  from  one  of 
the  soft-iron  poles  to  the  oth^ ;  while  a  similar 
band  is  extended  equatorially  about  the  sphere ; 
and  during  experiments  both  these  are  kept 
moist  by  capillary  action  from  a  little  capsule 
containing  salt  water.  On  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  equator  of  the  sphere,  small  copper 
plates  are  fixed  to  the  wood  upon  the  meridian 
conducting  band  of  paper,  and  wires  proceed 
from  these  to  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer  needle 
about  86  feet  distant,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  magnetic  action  upon  the  poles 
of  the  sphere.  The  electrical  current  used  is 
that  of  a  Buhmkorff  *s  coil,  one  pole  of  which, 
through  the  conducting  paper  bands,  is  made 
to  communicate  with  the  soft-iron  poles  of  the 
sphere,  while  the  other  divides  into  two 
branches,  and  by  wires  passing  through  the 
outer  disks  of  the  glass  tubes,  terminates  in  the 
two  rings.  Having  the  tubes  properly  exh  aust- 
ed,  let  the  positive  pole  of  the  electrical  appa- 
ratus communicate  with  and  terminate  in  the 
poles  of  the  sphere,  while  the  negative  termi- 
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nates  in  the  rings :  tben^  sometimes  at  one  pole 
of  the  sphere,  usually  at  both,  a  luminous  jet 
from  the  pole  to  the  surrounding  ring  appears. 
Let  the  poles  of  the  sphere  be  now  at  the  same 
time  magnetized:  the  jet  at  once  spreads  around 
the  ends  of  the  soft-iron  poles,  very  soon  forming 
two  distinct  colored  rings,  concentric  with  it 
and  between  it  and  the  iron  ring — the  inn^r  of 
a  rose-red,  the  outer  violet — with  a  dark  annu- 
lar space  between ;  and  both  these  rings  rotate 
around  the  pole.  But  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent is  thus  far  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  natu- 
ral phenomenon.  Now  let  tlie  positive  pole 
of  the  electrical  apparatus  be  the  rings,  and  the 
negative  be  the  two  soft-iron  poles  of  the  sphere 
— the  air  in  this  experiment  requiring  to  be  some- 
what more  dense  than  before : — ^the  conditions 
then  represent  those  in  nature.  Having  ob- 
tained the  jet  of  light  showing  passage  of  the 
current,  again  magnetize  the  poles  of  the  sphere, 
and  at  once  the  jet  again  begins  to  spread  out 
and  rotate;  but  it  now  invariably  extends  it- 
self laterally  by  throwing  off  a  multitude  of 
minute  brilliant  jets  (the  auroral  streamers), 
which  extend  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from 
the  poles  toward  the  rings,  and  turn  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity.  Here,  then,  is  an  ex- 
tremely fiftithful  reproduction  of  the  aurora; 
and  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  this 
appearance  is  only  to  be  obtained  when  the 
positive  current  flows  from  the  rings  toward 
the  poles  of  the  sphere;  and  that,  however  ap- 
parently identical  the  arrangement  and  condi- 
tions of  the  two  poles  of  the  sphere,  the  dis- 
charge will  still  through  slight  and  inexplicable 
changes  of  condition,  but  in  exact  imitation  of 
the  natural  phenomenon,  begin  at  one  pole  first 
on  one  occasion,  and  again  at  the  other,  or  dur- 
ing its  progress  will  suddenly  cease  at  one  pole, 
or  fly  f^om  one  to  the  other.  The  phenomena 
of  the  current  In  the  meridian  conducting  band, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  principal  deflection  of  the 
needle  is  concerned,  are  illustrated  by  passiug 
the  same  current  as  that  in  the  apparatus 
through  a  surface  of  mercury  over  which  a 
delicate  needle  is  suspended,  or  by  the  galva- 
nometer;  though  in  these  experiments  the  sec- 
ondary induced  currents  and  their  effects  do 
not  come  in. 

In  the  communication  of  Prof.  Loomis,  above 
first  referred  to,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  shown,  in  his  eighth  article  in  the 
same  journal,  the  existence  of  a  stream  of  elec- 
tricity drifting  across  Central  Europe  in  a  di- 
rection from  about  N:  28**  E.  to  S.  28''  W. 
After  collecting  during  several  months  materi- 
als drawn  from  observations  on  the  magnetic 
needle  made  at  Toronto,  Cambridge,  and  Phil- 
adelphia, from  May,  1840,  to  Dec.  1842,  and 
during  a  portion  of  this  time  at  Washington 
also,  he  is  led  by  a  comparison  of  the  times  of 
the  daily  maximum  and  minimum  deviations 
of  the  needle  at  the  places  nqmed,  to  conclude 
that  the  maximum  deviation  of  the  needle  ad- 
vances like  a  wave  over  the  earth^s  surface — 
the  direction  of  its  motion  being  from  N.  68^ 


E.  to  S.  ed""  W.  The  observations,  secondly, 
of  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  needle  indi- 
cate a  wave  from  N.  69°  E.  to  S.  69**  W.  In 
view  of  their  close  approximation,  he  assumes 
the  former  as  the  true  direction.  The  average 
of  the  velocities  of  the  two  waves,  as  deduced 
from  comparison  of  the  Cambridge  and  Toronto 
observations,  is  184  miles  per  minute;  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Toronto  observations,  89 
miles  per  minute.  Comparing  the  observations, 
further,  with  the  notices  (often  nearly  or  quite 
simultaneous)  of  occurrence  of  auroral  displays, 
the  conclusion  is  that  for  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  the  irregular  deflections  of 
the  needle,  whether  attended  or  not  with  au- 
roras, are  as  the  rule  propagated  in  the  direc- 
tion already  stated,  and  with  an  average  veloci- 
ty of  112  miles  per  minute.  A  summary  and 
comparison  of  notices— from  1820  to  1850 — in- 
dicating the  fact  and  direction  of  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  auroral  beams,  shows  86  cases 
of  movement  of  the  arches  or  beams  from  N. 
to  8.,  only  three  in  which  it  was  from  S.  to  N., 
and  a  few  instances  of  change  from  one  course 
to  the  other ;  also,  81  cases  of  movement  from  K 
to  W.,  and  16  from  W.  to  E.  Taking  into  ao- 
count  the  effect  of  apparent  motion,  in  parts 
lateral  to  the  observer,  the  general  conclusions 
are,  that  the  actual  motion  of  the  streamers  la 
from  about  N.  K  E.  to  S.  S.  W. ;  and  hence, 
that  there  is  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  direction  of  the  electric  currents  which  tra- 
verse the  earth's  surface  during  displays  of  au- 
rora and  that  of  the  movement  of  the  auroral 
beams— the  former,  in  the  United  States,  being 
from  about  N.  68°  E.  to  S.  68°  W.,  the  latter, 
from  about  N.  80°  E.  to  S.  80°  W. 

A  remarkable  aurora  visible  in  the  region  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  Very  near  the  hour 
of  12  on  the  night  of  August  4,  1862,  was  ob- 
served for  a  short  time  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.  No  notice  of  the  phenomenon,  save 
that  of  a  daily  newspaper,  having  been  met 
with,  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the 
display  cannot  be  given.  In  this  aurora,  the 
light  was — at  least  in  most  parts  of  the  heav- 
ens covered  by  it— not  that  of  a  somewhat 
fixed  arch ;  on  £he  contrary,  it  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared over  considerable  portions  of  the  entire 
northwestern  and  northern  sky  in  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  almost  instantaneous  pulses  or  flashea, 
comparable  in  this  respect  to  the  appearance  of 
very  quickly  moving  puffs  of  steam,  but  of  a 
pale  reddish  color.  The  general  direction  of 
the  waves  of  light  appeared  to  be  from  N.  K. 
W.,  and  they  reached  quite  to  -the  zenith.  It 
soon  became  evident,  on  carefully  observing  the 
light,  that  the  successive  flashes  continued  to 
become  visible  and  to  disappear  over  nearly  or 
precisely  the  same  patches  of  sky.  Such,  it 
can  readily  be  imagined,  would  be  the  case 
with  electric  discharges  passing  throng  snc- 
cessive  bodies  of  air  of  differing  conductive 
power;  at  all  events,  it  appears  difl&cult  to  re- 
concile the  actual  and  peculiar  character  of 
such  an  aurora  with  any  theory  of  its  existing 
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abore  the  limits  of  the  eaHih's  atmosphere.  It 
would  seem  that  aaroras  of  this  sort  are  hut 
rarelj  observed:  the  nodoes  at  Ohristianay 
Norwaj,  lS^-%  indnde  those  of  four  auroras 
'^with  flameSf^^  or  '' flaming :  ^^  one  of  these, 
Sei>t.  22^  1846,  is  described  as  showing  "  veh^ 
meat  flames  over  three  fourths  of  the  heavens; 
(color)  reddish." 

AUSTRIA.  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I, 
born  August  18, 1820,  ascended  the  throne,  Dec 
2,  1848,  married  April  24,  1854,  to  Elizabeth 
Mary  Eogenia,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  heir  to  the  throne :  Archduke  Ro- 
dolphos  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  bom  August 
21,  1858. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history 
of  Aostria  daring  the  year  1862  consists  in  the 
prooeedtngs  of  the  Beieharath  (parliament). 
The  Gh>vernment  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  in- 
dace  all  the  crownlands  to  send  deputies,  and 
thos  to  complete  the  organization  and  centrali- 
zation of  the  empire.  The  number  of  deputies 
apportioned  to  every  orownland  was  as  follows : 
Hungary  85,  Bohemia  54,  Venetia  20,  Dalma- 
tia  5,  Croatia  and  Slavonia  9,  Galioia  88,  Low- 
er Austria  18,  Upper  Austria  10,  Salzburg  8, 
Styrta  13,  Carinthia  6,  Oarniola  6,  Bukowina  5, 
Transylvania  26,  Moravia  22,  Silesia  6,  the  Ty- 
rol and  Vorarlberg  12,  Istria,  Goerz,  Gradisea, 
and  Triest,  together  6.  But  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  were  in  vain.  Hungary  and  its 
dependencies,  as  well  as  Yenetia,  persisted  in 
refosing  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reichsrath,  and  of  the  S43  members  of  which 
it  was  to  consist,  no  more  than  200  were  at  any 
time  present. 

The  Reichsrath  contained  two  great  political 
psrties ;  one  in  support  of  the  constitution  of 
Feb.  26,  1861,  and  in  favor  of  consolidating  all 
the  crownlands,  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tution into  one  constitutional  monarchy;  the 
other,  opposing  the  centralization  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  completion  of  the  design  of  the 
eonstitation,  as  endangering  the  rights  of  those 
who  were  not  of  the  German  races.  The  mar 
jority  being  centralists  consisted  of  the  depu- 
ties of  the  German  provinces,  as  Upper  and 
liower  Austria,  Salsburg,  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  and 
ofseveral  other  provinces,  where  the  population 
oontmns  a  strong  element  which  is  not  German, 
bat  where  the  Gk>vemment  has  succeeded  in 
secariog  the  election  of  partisans.  Among  the 
deputies  who  were  not  German  it  was  in  par- 
ticular the  Rnthenes  of  Gulicia,  under  the  lead- 
erahip  of  Bishop  Litvinovitch,  who  supported 
this  party,  out  of  opposition  to  the  Poles,  who 
inhabit  the  same  country,  and  whose  political 
tnfluenoe  they  wished  to  break.  The  majority, 
in  general,  was  &vorable  to  liberal  reforms.  Its 
cmefe  were  Dr.  Hein,  of  Silesia,  recently  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Justice,  Gizkra,  of  Moravia, 
who  was,  in  1848,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
parliament  of  Frankfort,  Kuranda,  editor  of 
oae  of  the  leading  dailies  of  Vienna  (the  Oeit 
DeuUche  PosC)^  and  Brinz,  professor  of  Fragile. 
The  opposition  to  the  centralization  of  the  em- 


pire f  the  Federalists),  is  headed  by  the  Czechi, 
of  Bonemia,  who  repel  with  indignation  any  idea 
of  submission  or  conversion  to  the  German  ele- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  of  the  Poles,  who  still 
hope  for  the  restoration  of  an  independent 
kingdom  of  Poland.  A  small  contingent  of  this 
party,  which  altogether  counted  about  50  mem- 
bers, was  furnished  by  the  Slavic  population  of 
Moravia,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  The  leaders 
of  the  party  were  Rieger,  Elaudi,  and  Brauner, 
of  Bohemia,  and  Smolka,  of  Galicia.  A  small 
aristocratic  body,  headed  by  the  Count  Clam- 
Martinitz,  generally  voted  with  this  party.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  was,  on  the  whole,  less  libe- 
ral than  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  conflict 
between  the  two  broke  out,  particularly  on  the 
question  of  the  budget  and  of  the  privileges  to 
be  exercised  in  matters  of  taxation  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  upper  house,  how- 
ever, on  December  15,  adopted  the  budget  as 
voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  Decem- 
ber 18,  the  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
was  closed  by  a  speech  of  the  emperor,  who  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  that  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  the  nation,  by  graCnting  the  constitu- 
tions of  October  20  and  February  26,  had  been 
justified  The  emperor  said:  "Our  resolute 
progress  in  the  path  of  peace  has  powerful- 
ly increased  conndcDce  in  Austria^s  strength, 
and  has  gained  her  the  sympathy  of  other  na- 
tions. The  Reichsrath  has  proceeded  firmly 
upon  the  solution  of  its  task,  and  has  already 

Eassed  important  measures.  Baling  the  regu- 
ktion  of  the  budget  upon  the  principle  t£at 
the  resources  of  the  country  itself  must  sup- 
ply its  necessities,  I  am  convinced  that  such 
a  result  w^l  be  brought  about  by  an  equal  di- 
vision of  burdens.  Comtnerce  has  already 
shown  increased  animation  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  the  transit  dues.  The  bill  reg- 
ulating the  control  of  the  Reichsrath  over  the 
national  debt  secures  also  the  cooperation  of 
the  Legislature  in  supervising  the  expenditure. 
The  new  Bank  Act  has  established  the  relative 
position  of  that  institution  to  the  State.  The  re- 
trenchment of  the  expenditure  has  exercised  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  state  of  public 
affairs." 

It  has  been  generally  acknowledged  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  by  the  English  press  of 
all  parties,  that  Austria,  during  ^e  year  1862, 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  path  of  consti- 
tutional freedom.  On  May  1  a  law  was  pro- 
mulgated, establishing  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministry.  In  December,  two  other  important 
laws  were  published  relative  to  individual 
liberty,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  domicile. 
These  laws,  although  still  imperfect,  are  sub- 
stautially  based  upon  what  is  known  in  Eng- 
land and  America  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  overcome 
the  discontent  of  Hungary  and  Yenetia  were 
unceasing,  although  not  attended  by  any  mark- 
ed success.  Count  Forgach  was  sent  by  the 
Government  to  Hungary,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things. 
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What  the  Hangarian  partj  chiefly  insisted  upon 
was  the  reSstablishment  of  the  oomitats  or  ma- 
nioipal  councils  of  Hungary,  as  the  natural  pre- 
cursors of  a  diet,  whidi  thej  said  might  be 
constituted  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
monarchy.  Count  Forgach  admitted  the  desi- 
rability of  reestablishing  the  comitats,  but 
doubted  whether  the  time  was  yet  come  for 
such  an  experiment.  He  recommended  his 
Hungarian  countrymen  to  persevere  in  their 
concUiatory  views,  and  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  make  himself  their  mediator  with  the  em- 
peror. Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1862  it 
was  thought  that  the  basis  of  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  leaders  of  the  liberal-con- 
servative party  in  Hungary,  anxious  both  for  the 
independence  of  their  country  and  for  its  *^  indis- 
soluble and  indivisible  "  union  with  the  other 
hereditary  provinces  of  Austria,  were  said  to 
be  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  influential  men 
in  Vienna  for  that  object.  In  November  the 
emperor  granted  an  amnesty  to  political  offend- 
ers condemned  by  courts  martial,  as  well  as 
such  refugees  as  had  already  returned  to  Hun- 


gary. The  emperor  also  ordered  the  total  ces- 
sation of  judicial  proceedings  pending  for 
offences  of  a  political  character.  For  Yenetia 
a  new  plan  of  organization  has  been  drafted,  . 
according  to  which  there  is  to  be  a  diet  com- 
posed of  fifty  members,  chosen  by  direct  elec- 
tion, who  appoint  their  own  president,  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  the  emperor.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  to  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  nine  of  whom  are  to  be  chosen  by 
the  diet,  and  four  by  the  Government.  The 
diet  is  to  have  the  right  to  revise  the  plan. 

The  diets  of  the  following  provinces:  Bo- 
hemia, Dalmatia,  Galicia,  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, Salzburg,  Silesia,  Styria,  Oarinthia,  Cami- 
ola,  Bukowina,  Moravia,  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  and 
Istria,  were  convoked  by  an  imperial  decree  for 
December  10.  The  Government  wished  to  cir- 
cumscribe their  deliberations  within  narrow 
limits,  but  it  was  soon  found  impossible  to 
evade  the  discussion  of  political  questions. 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  exhibit 
of  the  different  nationalities  in  Austria,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1857 : 
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NortiMrn  Slarl. 


Sontbera 
aiavl. 


Macjrmn.      Other  neML 


AostriA  below  the  Enns 

Austria  above  the  Enns 

Salzborg 

Btyria 

OarinthU 

Oarnlola 

Ooen,  GradiBka,  Istria,  Trieste.. 

Tyrol  and  Yorariberg 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

BUasla 

Galioia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 

liombardj  and  Vonetia. 

Hansary 

OroaBa  and  Slavonia 

Transylvania 


688,290 
140,197 
640,806 
281,603 

89,788 
8,100 
020,098 
1,766,873 
488,018 
884,848 
114,898 

87,800 

18^800 
1,881,714 

84.470 
800,864 

88,400 
160,800 


18,870 


8,980,988 
1,801,988 


4,067.107 
194,608 


8,087,817 

6,000 

1,763 

9,820 

218»000 


6,870 


869,846 

92,767 

487,008 

881,048 


1,000 


868,810 
86,898 


811,707 

680 

860,877 

77,000 


168,886 
889,918 


46,000 
8,408,010 

"487 

■"400 
88,000 


2,800 


176,679 


1,171,676 

00 

1,104,822 

140,826 

47,000 


8|789 


4»118 
048 


7,400 


4,888,987 

12,770 

017,077 

4,900 

70,000 


41,089 

8,280 

461,466 

81,50S 

1,818 

6,088 

466,948 

6.788 

108,818 

8,849 

18,645 


Total. 


7,889,926 


11,044,878 


8,988,774 


8,989,186 


8,642,908 


4,947,184 


1,817,689 


Amongthe  Northern  Slav!  are  included  6,132,- 
743  Ohechi,  Moravians,  and  Slovacks,  2,169,- 
648  Poles,  and  2.752,482  Buthenes.  Among 
the  Southern  Slavi  are  included  1,188,688 
Slovenians,  1,837,010  Croats,  1,488,201  Ser- 
vians, and  24,080  Bulgarians.  Among  the 
West  Bomanians  are  included  2,557,913  Ital- 
ians, 416,725  Friulians,  and  14,498  Ladin- 
ians.  Among  the  other  races  are  8,176  Al- 
banians, 2,255  Greeks  and  Zinzari,  16,181  Ar- 
menians, 146,100  Gipsies,  and  1,049,871  Jews. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  is  as 
follows:  Vienna,  in  1857,  476,224,  in  1861 
about  512,000;  Prague  (in  1851)  142,588, 
Pesth  181,706,  Venice  118,172,  Trieste  104,707, 
Lemberg  70,884,  Gratz  63,176,  Szegedin  62,700, 
Verona  59,169,  Brunn  58,809,  Buda  55,240. 

The  total  imports  of  1861  consisted  of  240,- 
782,288  guilders ;  total  exports  of  815,177,981 
guilders.  The  merchant  marine  in  the  same 
year  numbered  9,808  vessels,  with  841,972 
tons. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  empire  will 


appear  from  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Finance  Law  and  the  Budget  for  1868,  which 
have  been  published  in  the  ofBcial  collection 
of  laws,  where  they  fill  together  29  columns. 
The  Finance  Law  is  in  substance  as  follows : 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1863  is  esti- 
mated at  867,087,748  fiorins.  The  total  revenue 
804,685,094  fl.  The  deficit  of  62,502,654  fl.  is 
to  be  covered  by  means  of  an  augmentation  of 
the  taxes,  by  the  sale  of  bonds  belonging  to 
the  English  loans  of  1859,  and  of  shares  in  the 
lottery  loan  of  1860.  Should  the  deficit  not 
be  entirely  covered,  the  Minister  of  Finances  is 
empowered  to  raise  a  loan  of  12,000,000  fi.  If 
an  arrangement  with  the  National  and  Credit 
Bank  should  not  be  brought  about,  the  minis- 
ter shall  be  at  liberty  to  raise  another  loan  of 
80,000,000  fl. 

The  following  are  the  prominent  features  of 
the  budget  for  1863 :  the  civil  list  is  7,468,- 
700  fi.  (it  was  6,127,200  fi.  in  1862).  The  out- 
lay for  the  Beichsrath,  726,587  fi. ;  Cabinet  of 
the  Emperor,  76,000  fi.  (it  was  72,900  fl.  in 
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1862);  Oonnca  of  State,  161,887  fl.  Ot  was 
142,680  fl.  in  1862) ;  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 2,486,150  fl.  (It  was  2,644,882  fl.  in  1862) ; 
Ministry  of  State,  25,727,580  fl. ;  Ministry  for 
Ecdesiastioal  AflTairs  and  Public  Education, 
4,724,500  fl. ;  the  Hangarian,  Transylyanian, 
and  Croatian  Chancelleries,  18,572,185  fl. ;  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  21,584,766  fl.  (in  1862  it 
was  22,150,008 fl.);  the  Ministry  of  Jastice, 
9,150,667  fl.;  the  Ministry  of  Police,  2,645,- 
676  fl.  ;  thelfinistryof  Oommeroe,  4,618,142  fl. 
(in  1862  its  expenses  were  no  more  than  888,- 
400  fl.) ;  other  branches  of  the  Administration, 
1,386,200  fl. ;  Ministry  of  War,  107,028,000  fl. ; 
to  this  snm  most  be  added  5,777,000  fl.,  which 
is  the  *^  special  revenne*'  (eigejus  Einkammen)  of 
the  Military  Administration;  Naval  Depart- 
ment, 10,481,619  fl.  (in  1862  it  was  13,165,- 
000 fl.);  subventions  and  guarantees  of  in- 
terest to  private  companies,  4,848,050  fl. ;  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  118,698,750  fl. ; 
State  debts  to  be  paid  (Sehuldentilgung)  18,- 
870,500  fl.  (these  debts  are  specifled) ;  sums  to 
be  expended  for  State  railways  and  telegraphs, 
and  for  subsidies  to  the  fand  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  soil,  5,061,961  fl. ;  loss  on  bills  and 
coin,  7,118,420  fl. 

The  receipts  for  the  same  year  w6re  estimated 
as  follows:  Direct  Taxes.— Land-tax,  62,481,- 
200 fl.;  tax  on  buildings,  19,261,800  fl.;  trade 
tax,  6,614,900  fl. ;  personal  ateuer  (poll  tax),  5,- 
271,000  fl. ;  legacy  tax,  29,500  fl. ;  income  tax  on 
aD  kinds  of  property,  with  the  exception  of  land 
and  buildings,  15,157,700  fl. ;  direct  taxes  levied 
in  the  military  frontiers,  1,799,100  fl.  (this  tax  is 
paid  by  men  who  are  obliged  to  render  military 
service  aa  long  as  they  are  able  to  shoulder  a 


musket).  Indirect  Taxes.  ^Excise  of  consump- 
tion, 57,678,700 fl.;  customs,  16,247,515  fl. ; 
salt,  88,059,600 fl.;  tobiu^co,  80,901,470  fl. ; 
stamp  duty,  18,116,519  fl. ;  taxes  and  dues  on 
legal  affairs  and  on  legal  acquisitions,  21,- 
271,689 fl.;  lotteries,  6,084,400  fl.  post  office, 
8,714,200  fl. ;  tolls,  2,928,609  fl. ;  stamping  me- 
tals, measures,  &c.,  66,500  fl. ;  dues  levied  in 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  106,010  fl. ; 
indirect  taxes  levied  in  the  military  fron- 
tiers, 155,564  fl. ;  revenue  from  State  domains, 
mines,  &c.,  7,615,157 fl.;  other  receipts,  2,- 
874,620  fl. 

Austria  has  a  very  large  public  debt,  which 
on  Oct.  81, 1862,  was  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing items: 

Old  couolldAted  debt 6«,98T,<96  florins.* 

New  eonaolldatod  debt 1,98^818,170      •* 

FloaUng  debt 41»J77,1«8      *» 

Lombardo-Venetian  debt ....      70,718,807      •* 

Grand  total a,fi89,090,88«  floilns. 

The  Standing  army  consists  of  162,218  in&n* 
try,  40,844  cavalry,  and  46,018  other  troops, 
—total,  248,680 ;  in  time  of  war,  of  442,000  in- 
fantry, of  52,760  cavalry,  and  of  92,985  other 
troops— total,  587,696.  The  highest  military 
officers  are,  8  fleldmarshals,  15  generals  of  the 
cavalry  and  field  zeugmeister,  77  lieutenant 
fleldmarshals,  and  120  migor-generals  in  active 
service,  and  81  generals  of  the  cavalry  and 
field  zeugmeisters,  181  lieutenant- fleldmarshals, 
and  176  mi^or-generals  not  in  active  service. 

The  navy,  in  May,  1862,  consisted  of  64 
steamers,  with  11,981  horse  power  and  647 
guns,  and  51  sailing  vessels,  with  840  guns. 

The  religious  statistics,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial census,  taken  in  1857,  were  as  follows: 


Aoatria  (Upper) 

AwtfU  (Lower) 

Sttlxbwrg 

Styria 

C^rinthia 

Candola 

X^ttoial 

Tyrol  and  Yoiarlberg 

Sobcoria 

MofSTte 

SBeiia 

6«Kcia 

Bokowfaa 

Dalmada 

Teaeda 

JLxak$vj 

Croatia  lad  SUtobU  . . 

TnasflTaDia 

JOlitarjr  Frontier.... 

Anaj 

Totri 


1,850,684 
678,404 
140,182 

1,004,919 
80r,f4« 
460,768 
502,729 


4,601,880 

1,784,598 

806,848 

2,072,688 

42,726 

887,800, 

2,446.978 

5,188,018 

720,888 

228,096 

448,708 

488,912 


78 
1 

"  8 
8 

278 
118 

"l6 


2,0n,112 

9,118 

841 

80 

827,211 

1,827 

046,618 

0,088 

08,695 


60 


1 

2,809 

989 

**  1 

491 

17 

0,481 

2 

824 


1,170 
2 


18 

19 

1 

294 

, 

806 

22 

'"'14 

28 

6 

4 

1 

4 

109 

98 

802,079 

1,824 

77,189 

0 

90 

e 

1,100,869 

no 

129,720 

17 

622,780 

270 

087,269 

19 

40,670 

010 

466 


28,968,686!8,026,902    9,787  2.918.120    8,0181,218,8811,986.780  00,870 1,049;871    8.006 


XT«iigclle»l. 


OonfM* 
Bloa  of 
Augxbarg 
(Latb«r> 
am). 


8,640 

14,826 

03 

4,977 

16,666 

70 

820 

74 

84,189 

17,188 

61,372 

26,960 

7,982 

17 

81 

790^980 

885 

190,861 

10,864 

16,411 


HoTrrtlo 
Confet- 
•Ion  (IU« 
formed). 


1,495 
06 

7 

185 

18 

25 

188 

41 

06,797 

84,677 

40 

6,140 

701 

8 

65 

1,608,868 

4,420 

260,976 

4^274 

87,869 


UnlU* 
rtoas. 


6,999 
4 


1 

8,718 

1 

04S 

22 

86,889 

9 

41,529 

1 

8,280 

95 

448,978 

., 

29,187 

, . 

81S 

18 

6,428 

964 

898,105 

81 

0,041 

48,040 

14,162 

4 

404 

1,667 

9.800 

Other 
ionJitt. 


6T 


t 

898 

i,909 

97 
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*  A  florin  Is  00  oonta  la  American  money. 
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BALLOONING.  The  recent  practical  ap- 
plioationB  of  this  art  are  important.  The  suc- 
cess of  Hontgolfier  in  sending  np  in  1782  a 
balloon  of  large  size,  and  having  a  surplus  lift- 
ing power  of  600  lbs.,  confirmed  as  it  was  the 
next  year  (and  now  just  80  years  since),  by  the 
first  atrial  voyage — ^that  of  M.  Pilatre  des  Bo- 
ziers  and  the  Marquis  D^Arlandes — promised 
to  mankind  themasteiy  of  a  new  field  and  ele- 
mant,  and  gave  them  in  a  manner  a  new  sense 
of  freedom.  Important  practical  uses  of  the 
novel  art  were  almost  immediately  suggested. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  attempts  to  realize  these 
have  not  been  in  any  case  so  persevered  in  as 
to  result  in  an  entirely  successiul  working  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  the  conditions  and  contingencies 
the  aeronaut  may  have  to  encounter  are  not  yet 
fhlly  known,  and  no  means  have  been  devised 
for  determining  the  course  as  well  as  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  balloon ;  so  that  some  amount  of 
nncertainty  and  risk  still  attends  the  practice. 

Three  highly  important  uses  of  bidlooning 
have  been  attempted,  and  in  the  order  of  time 
here  given;  namely:  reconnoissance  in  war, 
scientific  exploration,  and  communication  in 
the  way  of  travel  or  conveying  intelligence  be- 
tween distant  points.  Of  these  purposes,  the 
first  has  been  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the 
past  two  years ;  and  the  second  of  them  parti- 
cularly within  the  year  1862.  The  French  re- 
public early  instituted  a  secret  school  of  aeros- 
tation, with  a  view  to  the  use  of  balloons  in 
war.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
June  26,  1T94,  observations  of  the  Austrian 
oamp  were  in  this  way  made,  and  that  by  the 
signals  conveyed  to  him  Gen.  Jourdan  was 
materially  assisted  in  winning  the  victory  of 
that  day ;  as  also,  that  Napoleon  had  a  balloon 
sent  with  his  army  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt. 
The  remarkable  ascents  for  scientific  purposes 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  beginning  with 
that  of  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot  in  1804,  are 
well  known.  To  test  the  question,  then  al- 
ready agitated,  and  growing  out  of  the  theory 
of  the  trade  winds,  as  to  whether  there  is  at 
heights  of  about  2  to  4miles  in  the  atmosphere 
a  quite  constant  wind  moving  ^  the  north- 
em  hemisphere)  to  N.  E.,  or  generally  speak- 
ing, firom  westward  to  eastward,  the  aeronaut 
Green,  in  Nov.  1886,  rose  from  London  and 
actually  sailed  to  Weilburg  in  Germany ;  dis- 
tance 600  miles,  time  18  hours.  In  Sept. 
1849,  M.  Auban  sailed  from  Marseilles  to 
Turin,  crossing  the  Alps,  400  miles  in  8  hours. 
Napoleon  III,  in  his  campaign  in  Italy,  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  the  aeronaut  M.  Goddard; 
and  by  his  reconnoissances  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Solferino  important  information  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  Austrian  army  was  fur- 
nished. For  such  reconnoissance  the  balloon  is, 
80  to  say,  tethered  by  a  strong  rope,  being  al- 


lowed to  ascend  to  heights  of  a  few  hundred  or 
a  thousand  feet,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  at 
will  drawn  down  again.  From  its  elevation  a 
greatly  enlarged  field  of  view  is  secured,  upon 
which  rivers,  forests,  towns,  fortifications, 
armies,  ^.,  appear  in  a  sort  of  perspective,  in 
reduced  but  relatively  true  proportions,  as  if 
plotted  or  laid  down  on  a  chart.  M.  Nadar 
was  at  a  later  date  directed  to  experiment  in 
taking  photo^aphs  of  the  field  of  view  from  a 
balloon  over  raris,  in  order  to  call  in  photog- 
raphy also  to  the  aid  of  military  reconnois- 
sance. In  the  United  States,  about  the  year 
1860,  very  clear  and  satisfactory  photographs 
of  the  earth^s  surface,  as  presented  to  the  point 
of  view  of  a  balloon  elevated  many  hundred 
feet  in  the  air,  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Black, 
of  Boston.  Mr.  John  Wise,  of  Lancaster,  Penn., 
having  from  1886  to  July,  1869,  made  280  as- 
censions, was  led  by  his  experience  of  upper 
eastwardly  currents  to  revive  the  project  of 
travelliog  by  means  of  these.  Two  of  the  jour- 
neys undertaken  in  consequence  form  memor- 
able and  well  known  events  in  the  history  of 
the  last-named  year;  the  first,  that  of  Wise, 
with  Mr.  John  La  Mountain  and  two  others, 
July  1,  1869,  from  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  the  town 
of  Henderson,  Jefferson  county,  N.  T.,  1,160 
miles  in  19  h.  60  m.,  or  at  an  average  of  nearly 
a  mile  per  minute ;  the  second,  that  of  la 
Mountain  and  Mr.  John  A  Haddock,  Sept.  22, 
1869,  from  Watertown,  N.  T.,  and  the  greater 
distance  after  nightfall,  to  a  point  in  the  great 
Canadian  wilderness  160  miles  N.  of  Ottawa 
city,  and  almost  due  N.  from  the  place  of  set- 
ting out,  a  voyage  of  800  miles  in  about  4 
hours. 

In  the  existing  war  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  balloon  reconnoissances  under 
charge  of  Messrs.  La  Moimtain  and  T.  S.  O. 
Lowe,  and  perhaps  others,  have  been  to  some 
extent  aviuled  of.  In  an  ascent  over  Washing- 
ton, June  18,  1861,  Mr.  Lowe  achieved  for  the 
first  time  the  feat  of  telegraphing  from  an  atrial 
station,  in  this  case  at  an  elevation. of  about 
600  ft.  This  was  accomplished  by  looping 
with  a  telegraph  wire  contiguous  to  the  place 
fine  and  flexible  helix  wires  several  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  paying  these  out  from  a  reel 
at  the  same  rate  with  the  rope  releasing  the 
balloon,  the  helix  wires  connecting  within  the 
latter  witix  an  operating  instrument,  so  that 
the  balloonist,  making  use  of  the  current  of  the 
land  wire— now  turned  out  of  its  course  to  his 
movable  station^transmitted  intelligence  as 
from  any  other  station  to  the  next  on  the  line, 
and  which  was  in  this  case  the  office  in  the  cit^ 
of  Washington.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this 
first  despatdi,  transmitted  through  the  War 
Department : 
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Baixoov  EmiPBini  iMmm  18;  IML 

From  this  point  of  observation,  the  cltj,  with  its 
girdle  of  eQcampments,  presents  a  superb  jM^oe.  I 
bare  pleasure  in  sendinff  yon  the  first  despatch  ever 
tele^ph«i  from  an  aerial  statioOi  and  in  acknowledg- 
ing msebtedness  to  joar  enooangement  for  the  op- 
portonity  of  demonatratine  the  arailability  of  the 
Kteoce  of  sgionautica  in  the  military  service  of  the 
ooontry.  T.  S.  C.  LOWE. 

Mir.  Lowe  not  long  afterward  made  reoon- 
noissanoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court 
House.  Aug.  10  of  the  same  year  year,  Mr.  La 
Mountain  suooeflsfnlly  observed  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  forces  beyond  Newport  News  and 
on  Sewall's  Point,  by  ascending  from  the  deck 
of  the  tugboat  Adriatic,  anchored  in  Hampton 
Boads,  and  to  the  unusual  height  of  8,000  ft. 
Oct.  4,  having  ascended  from  the  camp  of  the 
Union  army  on  the  Potomac,  and  reconnoi- 
tred, he  then  severed  the  cord  holding  the 
bdloon,  ahd  rising  to  the  height  of  \\  mUes 
was  carried  directly  over  the  enemy's  lines, 
making  a  still  more  satisfactory  observation  of 
their  position;  then  discharging  ballast,  he 
rose  to  8  miles,  and  at  this  elevation  passed 
over  Washington,  descending  finally  within  the 
State  of  Maryland.  In  the  peninsular  campaign 
under  Gen.  McOlellan,  bcdioons  were  employed 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  system  of  reconnoia- 
sance.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Parker  Spring,  super- 
intendent of  the  telegraph  construction  in  the 
army,  contains  an  account  of  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  in  connection  with  a  balloon  during 
the  battle  of  Seven  ^nes.  He  states  that 
when  the  battle  was  at  its  height  Mr.  Lowe 
and  himself^  having  established  communication 
with  the  wire  to  Fortress  Monroe,  100  miles 
distant,  ascended  to  a  height  of  2,000  ft.  Mr. 
Lowe  took  observations  through  a  good  tel- 
escope, reporting^  to  Spring,  who  at  once 
telegraphed  the  information  of  the  enemy's 
position  and  movements  thus  acquired  to  Uie 
eonunanding  officers,  through  aid  of  an  opera- 
tor and  recording  instrument  at  the  point  be- 
neath. The  aeronauts  kept  up  their  observa- 
tions until  dark  of  Saturday,  pointing  out  the 
position  of  the  batteries,  &c.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing they  ascended  again  at  daybreak,  and  about 
noon  were  able  to  announce  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enemy's  retreat  toward  Richmond. 
The  streets  of  Bichmond,  as  seen  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  appeared  nearly  deserted ;  af- 
ter the  retreat  had  set  in  multitudes  of  ambu- 
lances, carts,  &c.,  were  seen  conveying  the 
dead  and  wounded  along  the  road  to  Rich- 
mond; and  about  twilight  the  innumerable 
camp  fires  lighted,  and  the  smoke  from  the 
hospitals  and  barracks,  showed  that  the  main 
body  of  the  army  had  fallen  back  to  the  city. 

At  the  meeting  in  1861  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  superintend  a  series 
of  balloon  ascents  for  scientific  purposes,  the 
sum  of  £S00  being  applied  for  expenses.  Mr. 
Coxwell,  an  experienced  aeronaut,  being  en- 
isted  in  the  matter,  constructed  a  balloon  of 


larger  dimensions  than  any  before  seen  in  Eng^ 
land — ^height  69  ft.,  diameter  54  ft. ;  compost 
of  46  gores,  each  44  inches  at  greatest  width ; 
with  a  total  capacity  equal  to  95,000  cubic 
feet.  A  previous  trial  with  an  old  balloon 
and  the  first  trial  with  the  new  one  also  hav- 
ing failed,  eight  successful  ascents  were  after- 
ward made  during  the  months  of  July,  August^ 
and  September;  and  these  have  possessed  con- 
siderable interest  in  scientific  and  other  points 
of  view.  The  committee  at  the  last  meeting  at 
Oambridge,  1862,  report  a  total  expenditure 
for  these  ascents  of  829,000  feet  of  gas,  115,000 
feet  being  wasted;  whole  outlay  £270;  and 
they  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  experi- 
ment, at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  fur- 
ther appropriation  to  that  end. 

In  these  ascents,  Mr.  James  Qlaisher  per- 
formed the  office  of  philosophical  observer, 
Mr.  Coxwell  being  engaged  as  the  practical  bal- 
loonist. Mr.  Glaisher  read  before  the  Associa- 
tion at  its  last  meeting  a  paper  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  observations  made  and  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  experiments.  He  first  called 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  all  experi- 
mental investigations  carried  on  at  and  near 
-tiie  surface  of  the  earth  are  in  many  ways 
subject  to  disturbance,  from  the  influence  of 
the  latter  as  a  physical  body;  among  the  dis- 
turbing agencies,  being  heat,  as  r^^iated  by  the 
earth,  or  conducted  by  or  reflected  from  it; 
reflection  of  light ;  currents  of  air ;  effect  of 
evaporation  fh>m  neighboring  bodies  of  water, 
or  of  condensation  on  other  bodies,  ^.  From 
such  influences  we  do  not  escape  even  by  go- 
ing to  the  tops  of  mountains ;  but  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  only  in  a  balloon  at 
considerable  height.  Is  it  then  possible  to 
make  delicate  and  accurate  observations  in  a 
balloon  at  great  height?  Can  the  observer 
there  be  at  his  ease  so  as  to  observe  as  well  as 
on  the  earth?  Oan  he  make  the  observations 
with  tolerable  safety  to  himself?  If  these  ques- 
tions are  practically  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, very  important  gains  should  accrue  to 
the  sciences  of  meteorology  and  astronomy,  es- 
pecially in  the  latter  science  in  connection  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  refraction  of  light  by  our 
atmosphere,  and  its  effect  on  the  apparent 
places  of  the  stars— a  point  so  essential  to  nav- 
igation; while  it  was  probable  that  valuable 
results  would  also  be  attained  in  respect  to 
magnetism,  chemistry,  &c.  A  greater  fami- 
^liarity  moreover  with  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  upper  atmosphere,  would  doubtless  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  aerial  phe- 
nomena, and  turn  it  to  practical  account  with 
reference  to  the  preserving  of  our  own  health 
and  comfort.  Primarily,  Mlt.  Glaisher  proposed 
to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
its  hygrometrical  state  at  different  elevations 
up  to  five  miles ;  secondarily,  other  of  the  in- 
quiries already  intimated;  to  compare  the 
readings  of  the  mercurial  and  aneroid  barometer, 
and  the  indications  of  the  dew  point  given  by 
Darnell's,  Begnault's,  and  the  dry  and  wet  bulb 
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hygrometers  at  different  heights,  especially  as 
hi^  np  as  man  may  reside  on  mountains,  or 
troops  (as  in  India)  may  have  to  be  stationed, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  these  instruments  severally ;  to  note 
the  elevations  and  characters  of  the  different 
kinds  of  clouds;  to  make  observations  on  mag^ 
netism,  on  al^rial  currents,  on  sounds,  &c. 

On  account  of  its  central  position,  allowing 
the  longest  run  over  land,  Wolverhampton  was 
at  first  selected  as  the  place  of  ascent.  Three 
ascents  were  made  thence,  July  17,  Aug.  18, 
and  Sept.  5 ;  four  others  took  place  from  the 
Crystal  Palace,  July  80,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  1  and 
8 ;  and  one  from  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon,  Aug. 
21,  where  the  balloon  had  descended  the  pre- 
vious evening.  July  1 7,  as  shown  by  the  barom- 
eter, a  height  of  26,177  ft.  was  reached ;  and 
in  descending  a  mass  of  vapor  8,000  ft  thick, 
and  so  dense  that  in  it  the  balloon  was  not 
visible  from  the  car,  was  passed  through.  Aug. 
21,  the  balloon  was  released  from  its  anchorage 
before  sunrise,  the  morning  being  warm,  dull, 
and  cloudy ;  at  6,000  ft  clouds  were  reached ; 
the  balloon  soon  emerged  above  the  dense  mass 
of  cloud  it  had  entered,  into  a  sort  of  basin  or 
valley,  surrounded  by  immense  black  moun- 
tains of  cloud,^  which  extended  far  above  its 
place.  Shortly  afterward  the  appearance  be- 
low became  that  of  deep  ravines  of  great  ex- 
tent, with  beautifully  curved  outlines;  while 
the  blue  sky  overhead  was  nearly  covered  with 
eirri  (the  "mare's  tail,"  or  hair-like  cloud). 
Presently,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  tops  of  the 
mountain-like  clouds  became  silvery  and  gold- 
en ;  at  8,000  ft.  the  level  of  their  summits  was 
reached,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  on  them,  and, 
flooding  the  atmosphere  on  either  side  of  the 
balloon  with  orange  and  silver,  produced  a  gor- 
geous effect.  As  the  sun's  rays  warmed  the 
contents  of  the  balloon,  it  shot  more  rapidly 
upward,  and  other  vast  masses  of  cloud  of  vary- 
ing shapes  came  into  view,  but  still  bounded  in 
the  horizon  by  inmiense  piles  resembling  Al- 
pine ranges.  The  height  reached  was  nearly  8 
miles.  Sept.  1,  at  }  mile  above  London,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Thames  could  be  traced 
from  its  mouth ;  and  along  its  entire  course, 
following  all  its  windings,  extended  a  cloud  or 
fog  bank  bounded  by  the  shores  on  either  side. 
For  half  an  hour,  previous  to  descent  near 
Woking,  in  Surrey,  the  balloon  was  under  one 
stratum  of  cloud  and  above  another.  Of  the 
latter,  the  upper  surface  appeared  bluish  white, 
the  middle  portion  a  pure  white,  the  lower 
surface  a  blackish  gray,  and  from  this  rain  was 
falling  to  the  earth.  At  1,800  ft.  the  balloon 
was  yet  above  these  clouds.  As  afterward 
learned,  rain  had  fallen  from  them  all  the  after- 
noon. Sept  6,  the  greatest  altitude  ever  yet 
made  by  the  balloonist  was  reached.  The 
temperature  at  8  miles  high  was  18°;  at  4 
miles  (1 :  89  p.  h.)  it  was  8° ;  in  10  minutes 
more  the  6th  mile  was  reached,  temperature 
now  — ^2°,  while  no  dew  condensed  on  Regf- 
nault's  hygrometer,  though  cooled  down  to 


— 80**.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Glaisher  had  takea 
the  observations  with  comfort;  and  he  expe- 
rienced no  difSculty  in  breathing,  although  Mr. 
Coxwell,  who  exerted  himself  more,  did  so.  At 
1:  61  P.M.  the  barometer  corrected  read  10.8 
inches,  showing  a  height  of  about  6}  miles.  Here 
Mr.  Glaisher's  sight  began  to  faU;  he  strove 
to  reatsh  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  for  some 
brandy,  but  could  not  move  his  hand  so  £bu*  ;  he 
finally  saw  and  noted  the  barometer  at  10 
inches,  true  reading  9.76,  showing  6}  miles 
height,  when  he  lost  all  power,  his  head  fall- 
ing to^)one  side,  then,  on  raising  it,  to  the  other, 
and  finally  backward;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  he  was  totally  unconscious.  Mr.  Cox- 
well, who  had  been  up  in  the  ring,  returned  to 
the  car ;  feeling  now  that  he  was  himself  be- 
coming insensible,  and  being  unable  to  use  his 
hands,  he  seized  the  valve  rope  between  his 
teeth,  and  thus  discharged  so  much  gas  that  the 
balloon  took  a  downward  turn.  In  the  de- 
scent Mr.  Glaisher  recovered  at  about  the  same 
elevation  at  which  he  had  become  senseless; 
and  on  reaching  only  ^^  the  temperature 
seemed  to  the  aeronauts  very  warm.  Of  six 
carrier  pigeons  taken  up,  two,  thrown  out  at 
8  and  at  about  4^  miles  in  rising,  dropped 
straight  down ;  two  others  released,  the  one  in 
rising,  the  other  in  coming  down,  at  4  miles, 
flew  about  the  balloon  in  circles,  the  latter  r^ 
turning  and  perching  upon  it ;  of  the  remain- 
ing two,  brought  to  the  ground,  one  was  dead, 
and  the  other  for  some  time  indisposed  to  exert 
itself.  Since  the  instruments  were  placed 
facing  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  exact  height  reached 
in  this  ascent  was  not  ascertained ;  but  a  casual 
observation  of  Mr.  Ooxwell  on  the  aneroid  ba- 
rometer appears  to  show  that  it  could  not  have 
been  less  than  86-86,000  ft.,  or  at  least  6^ 
miles;  and  it  may  have  been  greater. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  title  Metbor- 
OLOOT,  for  some  valuable  results  arrived  at  dur- 
ing l^ese  ascensions,  in  reference  to  atmos- 
pherical conditions;  certain  others  belong  more 
properly  in  this  place.  The  time  of  vibration 
of  a  magnetic  needle  was  only  slightly  greater 
at  considerable  elevations  than  on  the  earth, 
tiius  showing  that  up  to  such  heights  the 
earth's  magnetic  force  had  not  materially  di- 
minished. It  was  observed  that  some  sounds 
are  transmitted  much  farther  through  the  air 
tiban  others  that  appear  to  be  equally  loud ; 
thus,  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  heara  plainly  at 
2  miles ;  the  shouting  of  a  multitude  had  ceased 
to  be  audible  before  reaching  one  mile.  In  the 
voyages  of  Messrs.  Wise  and  La  Monntain  in 
1869,  above  referred  to,  the  frequency  and  dis- 
tinctness with  which  the  aeronauts  heard  the 
barking  of  dogs  are  also  noticeable. 

Mr.  Glaisher  is  led  to  conclude  that,  in  order 
to  reach  great  altitudes,  the  balloon  must  have 
a  capacity  of  at  least  90,000  cubic  feet;  and 
that  even  with  such  a  balloon,  except  through 
the  employment  of  a  gas  of  density  as  low  as 
that  securod  for  these  experiments  (namely, 
oarburetted  hydrogen,  of  specific  gravity  of 
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%10  to  MO,  air  being  1,000),  a  height  of  six 
mUei^  is  ^AQBttainahle.  At  3-84  miles  the  bodj 
of  gas  admitted  at  the  earth  will  doable  its  vol- 
ume; hence,  in  order  to  reach  6  or  7  miles,  a 
Tokme  of  gas  that  at  the  earth  fills  not  more 
than  i  of  the  capaoity  of  the  balloon  must  saffioe 
to  raise  its  entire  weight,  including  ballast 
enough  to  regulate  the  descent,  and  prevent 
the  necesmtj  of  landing  until  an  exactly  suit- 
able spot  is  found.  With  a  balloon  of  such 
nze,  and  with  a  view  to  an  entirelj  safe  de- 
scent, Mr.  Glaisher  found  it  desirable  to  re- 
lenre  for  such  purpose  5-600  lbs.  of  ballast: 
as  this  ballast  must  be  carried  to  the  greatest 
altitade  reached,  it  becomes  another  condition 
limiting  the  elevation  attainable  in  practice. 
To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  question  as  to 
how  great  may  be  the  actual  increase  of  cold 
at  heights  greater  than  those  yet  reached,  nor 
as  to  whether  the  buoyant  power  of  the  air 
would  not  have  sunk  too  low  for  the  density 
of  any  gas  that  could  be  used  to  fill  the  bal- 
loon, the  banter  offered  by  another  aeronaut, 
since  the  publicatioa  of  the  above  results,  to 
accompany  Mr.  Glaisher  to  a  height  of  11 
miles,  must  be  regarded  as  idle  in  view  of  the 
inevitable  conditions  under  which  it  appears 
that  bidloons  must  be  constru(^ted  and  worked. 
Again,  it  was  foand  in  the  voyages  above  de- 
scribed, that  very  great  altitude  and  an  extended 
flight  in  distance  are  results  that  cannot  both 
ba  secured  at  the  same  time.  In  no  instance 
did  the  balloon  keep  to  very  great  altitudes 
more  than  an  extremely  brief  period ;  that  this 
was  not  owing  to  leakage,  would  seem  proved 
bj  its  satisfactorily  holding  its  charge  over 
night,  between  the  ascents  of  Aug.  20  and  21. 
Mr.  Glaisher  thinks  the  roaring  sound,  as  of  a 
hurricane,  spoken  of  by  some  aeronauts,  and 
ascribed  by  them  to  opposing  upper  currents 
of  air,  could  in  no  way  result  from  the  cause 
sapposed,  and  may  have  been  due  to  the  fiapping 
abont  of  the  lower  part  of  the  partially  collaps- 
^  balloon  during  rapid  descent.  Beyond  this 
the  most  that  he  observed  was  a  slight  whining 
noise  m  the  netting,  at  times  when  the  balloon 
was  mounting  upward  with  great  rapidity.  He 
remarks  that  the  theory  of  a  settled  wind  at 
eonaderable  heights  to  eastward  or  southeast- 
irard  [query — ^to  N.  E.  ?],  and  as  he  thinks  too 
readily  accepted,  was  not  confirmed  in  these 
trips.  Kor  was  the  upper  surface  of  the  fields 
of  cloud,  above  which  at  times  the  balloon 
stood,  such  as  required  by  a  someWhat  current 
sopposition  to  the  effect  that  the  upper  cloud- 
mr£ue  is  a  counterpart  of  the  earth's  surface 
below,  rifling  and  falling  in  the  same  parts  as 
does  the  latter,  in  hills  and  valleys. 

It  was  iitferred  that  the  diminished  pressure 
of  the  air  at  great  heights  exercises  a  very  dif- 
fiitnt  influence  on  different  individuals,  prob- 
Ablj  throng  diversity  of  temperament  and 
organization,  and  in  fact  also,  on  the  same  per- 
<on  at  different  times.  The  trials  made  ap- 
pMred  to  establish  it  as  a  fiact  that,  up  to  8  miles 
high,  obeervationfl^  eren  of  a  delicate  nature, 


can  be  made  as  comfortably  and  accurately  in 
a  balloon  as  on  the  earth ;  while  at  heights  ex- 
ceeding 4  miles  they  cannot  be  made  quite  so 
well,  because  of  the  personal  distress  of  the  ob- 
server ;  and  at  5  miles  it  requires  the  exercise 
of  a  strong  will  to  make  them  at  alL  Up  to  8 
miles  any  person  of  ordinary  self-possession 
may  safely  ascend  in  the  car;  but  no  person 
with  pulmonary  complaints  or  heart-disease 
should  attempt  the  height  of  4  miles ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  [at  least  outside  the  tropics] 
5  miles  above  the  sea-level  is  very  nearly  the 
limit  of  human  existence.  But  all  the  condn- 
sions  relative  to  the  making  of  valuable  scien- 
tific observations,  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  balloon  is  intelligently  and  skilfully 
managed.  In  fact,  it  was  Mr.  Glaisher^s  per- 
ception of  the  skill  of  his  assistant,  of  his  great 
familiarity  with  his  business  (attained  during 
more  than  400  ascents  previously  made),  and  of 
his  presence  of  miad,  that  served  to  inspire  in 
himself  that  feeling  of  entire  confidence  and  se- 
curity requisite  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  the  way  of  observation. 

The  weUnigh  fatal  termination,  however,  of 
the  trip  of  Sept.  6,  served  to  call  out  from  Mr. 
Isaac  Ashe,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  the  proposition  of  a  simple  con- 
trivance, by  means  of  which  the  opening  of 
the  escape  valve,  through  action  of  a  weight 
attadied  to  its  rope,  should  when  desirable  on 
tiie  part  of  the  aeronaut  be  made  to  depend  on 
a  relaxation  of  his  voluntary  effort ;  so  that  in 
the  event  of  insensibility  supervening  at  great 
altitudes,  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  valve 
should  at  once  secure  a  descent  into  lower 
strata  of  air,  the  higher  temperature  of  which 
would  be  expected  to  restore  the  luckless  na- 
vigator to  consciousness. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  France  to  rein- 
troduce the  employment  of  the  Montgolfier 
balloon,  or  that  elevated  by  heated  air.  Some 
balloonists  have  even  declared  these  safer  and 
more  easily  managed  than  those  inflated  with — 
what  is  now  the  most  usual  material— coal  gaa. 
M.  Goddard,  an  aeronaut  attached  to  the  French 
army,  recently  ascended  from  the  Pr6  Catalan 
in  a  Montgolfier  balloon,  of  a  capacity  of  4,000 
cubic  metres.  This  was  inflated  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  the  fuel  being  compressed  cakes  of 
rye  straw.  A  successful  descent  was  made, 
after  a  journey  of  26  minutes,  near  Maisons. 

BAPTISTS.  The  Baptist  family  of  Chris- 
tian denominations  embraces  all  those  which 
hold  that  immersion  is  the  only  true  form  of 
baptism,  and  that  adults  are  the  only  fit  sub- 
jects. There  are  in  the  United  States  8  different 
denominations  with  these  distinctive  views, 
viz. :  the  Begular  Baptists,  with  1,109,848  com- 
municants in  North  America;  the  Anti-Mission 
Baptists,  with  60,000  communicants ;  the  Free- 
Will  Baptists,  with  58,055  communicants ;  the 
Six-Principle  Baptists,  with  8,000  communi- 
cants; the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  with  6,686 
members;  the  Church  of  God  (Winebren- 
nariaoB),  with  14,000  communicants ;  the  Disoi- 
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pies  (OampbeUitefl),  wiih  860,000  members ;  the 
Tonkers,  with  8,200  members.  The  Be^nlar 
Baptists  are  the  seoond  largest  religious  denom- 
ination of  the  United  States,  being  exceeded 
oidj  by  the  Methodists,  and,  like  the  Methodists, 
they  are  nomerons  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Their  progress  during  the  last  three  years  has 
not  been  great,  the  increase  in  membership 
since  1859  amounting  to  only  41,000. 

The  Baptists  of  the  North  have  at  present  no 
general  convention  of  all  the  churches  but  their 
Surge  religions  societies,  viz.:  the  American 
Baptist  Mssionary  Union,  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  substitute  in  respect  to  the  churches  of  the 
Free  and  part  of  the  Border  States.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Ohurches  have  a  Southern 
Baptbt  Convention,  which  meets  biennially, 
ana  a  Southern  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

The  anniversaries  of  most  of  the  great  reli- 
gious societies  of  the  Northern  Baptists  took 
place  last  year  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Kotwithstanding  the  disastrous  influences  of  the 
war  upon  churches  in  general,  the  results  of  the 
year  were,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as  highly  sat- 
isfactory. The  Missionary  Union  showed  even  a 
small  increase  in  its  annual  income,  which  this 
year  amounted  to  $96,198.  Its  missions  num- 
ber now  875  churches,  with  about  81,000  mem- 
bers— an  increase  over  the  last  year  of  about 
8,000.  The  Publication  Society  had  issued 
during  the  year  forty-one  new  works,  and  re- 
ceived $56,806.  Hie  Home  Mission  Society 
had  employed  90  missionaries,  12  of  whom 
preached  in  foreign  languages,  and  its  receipts 
amounted  to  $87,894.  The  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  May  26,  and  reported 
its  receipts  for  the  last  year  to  be  $16,688. 
Prior  to  the  meeting,  February  21,  the  Society 
had  found  itself  obliged  to  sell  its  Bible  House, 
in  New  York.  Oharacteristic  of  the  sentiments 
animating  the  Baptist  conminnity  in  the  North- 
em  States  on  the  state  of  civil  aifurs  are  the 
resolutions  which  were  unanimously  passed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Union. 
They  are  to  the  effect  that  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Missionary  Union  r^ard  the  "  war 
to  put  down  the  unprovoked  and  wicked  rebel- 
lion as  a  most  righteous  and  holy  one,"  and 
that  they  believe  "the  institution  of  slavery  to 
hsve  been  the  principal  cause  and  origin  of  this 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Government,  and  that  a 
safe,  lasting  and  solid  peace  cannot  be  expected 
short  of  its  complete  overthrow."  Similar  res- 
olutions were  passed  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  Baptist  Associations.  It  was  observed,  in 
particular,  that  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Associations,  both  of  which  bodies  had  hitherto 
contained  a  considerable  number  of  influential 
men  of  conservative  views,  endorsed,  this  year, 
mianimously,  the  emancipation  proclamation 
of  President  Lincoln. 

Very  littie  has  been  heard  of  the  condition 


of  tiie  Baptist  churches  in  the  Seceded  Statea 
At  the  beginning  of  1862  the  *^  Southwestern 
Baptist,"  published  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  stat- 
ed that  b^des  itself  there  were  only  three  other 
Biq>tist  papers  published  in  the  Sonth.  A  mis- 
sion has  been  established  by  Northern  B^tist 
missionaries  among  the  negroes  in  that  part  of 
Sonth  Carolina  which,  during  the  year  1862, 
was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Baptists  in  England  are  divided  into 
three  great  classes:  the  General  Baptists,  who, 
in  the  course  of  time,  have  become  Unitarians 
in  sentiment;  the  New  Connection  of  General 
Baptists,  who  hold  Arminian  sentiments;  and 
the  Particular  Baptists,  who  are  Calvinists. 
The  latter  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
statistics  are  not  ascertained  in  England  with 
as  great  care  as  in  the  United  States.  In  1862 
the  number  of  (Particular)  Baptist  ministers  in 
England  and  Wales  was  reported  as  1,806,  in 
Scotiand  89,  in  Ireland  17;  churches,  1,246; 
members,  188,981;  new  churches  organized 
during  the  year,  7 — increase  of  membership 
during  the  past  year,  9,468.  The  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  which, 
ten  years  since,  sustiuned  45  missionaries, 
and  114  native  preachers,  has  now  66  mis- 
sionaries and  148  native  preachers  and  pas- 
tors. Eight  new  missionaries  were  sent  out 
during  the  last  year.  The  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  Baptists  have  of  late  received  a 
valuable  increase  by  Mr.  Spurgeon^s  college, 
connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Tabema^e, 
the  new  church  of  Mr.  Spurgeon^s  congrega- 
tions. The  institute  owes  its  origin  entirely  to 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  bedbalf  of  young 
men  who  are  anxious  for  mental  improvement 
and  religioas  useftilness.  Th e  institute  is  called 
the  Pastor's  College,  and  depends  for  its  sup- 
port upon  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  devotes  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  income  to  its  mainte- 
nance. It  contained  at  the  close  of  last  year 
twenty-three  young  men,  w^o  were  in  training 
for  the  ministry,  and  whose  theological  educa- 
tion is  under  the  special  superintendence  of  the 
pastor.  Besides  these  there  were  upward  of 
a  hundred  general  students,  who,  with  the 
others,  receive  instruction  from  paid  profes- 
sional tutors.  The  minority  of  the  students  are 
engaged  in  business,  but,  with  a  view  to  intel- 
lectual advancement,  spend  their  evenings  in 
study  and  attendance  upon  classes.  An  impor- 
tant movement  toward  a  union  with  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Presbyterians  in  one  new  do- 
nomination  was  commenced  last  year,  and  sev- 
eral prominent  Baptist  ministers,  as  Mr.  Spur- 
geon, declared  themselves  in  favor  of  it.  Many 
associations,  on  the  other  hand,  have  declared  a 
determined  opposition  to  it. 

Twenty-six  of  the  thirty-eight  associations 
belong  to  the  Baptist  Union,  which  body  held 
its  fiftieth  annual  session  in  London,  April  26th, 
1862,  and  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing **  unfeigned  grief  for  the  calamity  of 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  and  for  tho  nn 
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of  slayerT-,  with  its  consBqnences,  on  aooonnt 
of  whieh  that  war  mast  be  bravedJ' 

Upon  the  continent  of  Enrope  the  organiza- 
tion of  Begnlar  Baptist  chorobes  is  of  recent 
origin,  bat  they  have  loet  with  extraordinary 
aneoeas.    In  Germlmy,  where  Bev.  Mr.  Oncken, 
who  is  stall  living;  established  the  first  mission, 
in  1834,  they  had  in  December,  1861,  538,067 
members,  68  churches,  and  819  stations  and  ont- 
stations.    In  connection  with  the  German  Mis* 
sipn  are,  in  Baunark,  16  churches,  with  1,670 
members ;  in  Switzerland,  1  chnrch,  with  201 
members ;  in  France,  1  church,  with  100  mem- 
bers ;  in  Poland,  1  church,  with  882  members. 
The  last   accounts  from  Germany  represent 
their  progress  as  being  still  very  rapid,  not- 
withstanding they  were  subject  to  a  fierce  per- 
secution in  several  States,  especially  in  Meck- 
lenburg.   Still  more  remarkable  is  the  progress 
of  the  Baptists  in  Sweden,  where,  in  spite  of  a 
law  threatening  with  exile  every  seceder  from 
the  State  Church,  their  number  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that,  on  January  1, 1862,  they  count- 
ed 7  associations,  160  churches,  and  4,865  mem- 
bers.   With  four  exceptions,  all  these  churches 
originated  through  the  labors  of  colporteurs 
em^oyed  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.    In  Bussia  and  Poland  they  have  only 
reoenlly  commenced  to  labor,  but  there  also, 
notwithstanding  the  persecution  which  they 
are  suffering,  at   the  instigation  of  the  Lu- 
theran denzy,  great  success  seems  to  await 
them.    In  Gourland,  nearly  two  hundred  have 
been  bi^tized ;  in  the  Crimea,  the  first  seces- 
non  from  the  State  Church  has  taken  place ;  in 
Poland,  two  churches  have  been  formed,  and 
twenty-four  preaching  stations. 

In  France,  Baptist  missions  were  established 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  a  few  of  them 
have   become   self-supporting.     In  October, 

1861,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union  found  it  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  financial  condition,  to  suspend  pe- 
eoniary  aid  to  the  missions.  This  announce- 
ment was  received  by  the  Baptist  missionaries 
with  profound  sorrow,  but  also  with  an  un- 
wavering determination  to  persevere  in  their 
work.  The  report  made  of  the  French  churches 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Union,  in 

1862,  showed  that  the  aggregate  membership 
had  increased  from  804  to  819,  and  the  pecn- 
niaiy  contributions  were  larger  than  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  missions  are,  however, 
still  in  their  infancy,  numbering,  as  yet,  only 
lour  preachers  and  two  colporteurs.  The  ^^  An- 
nnaire  Protestant "  for  1868  gives  the  names  of 
nine  churches.  The  Baptists  do  not  yet  ei^oy 
fill!  religious  toleration,  and  one  of  their  cha- 
pels has  been  for  several  years,  and  stUl  is, 
under  the  interdict  of  the  civil  authorities. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  freedom  of  worship  will 
ere  long  be  folly  enjoyed.  Besides  these  mis- 
sionary congregations  established  in  France  by 
the  American  BaptiBt  Union  there  are  some 
nomaiils'  of  the  Baptist  ohurches  of  the  six- 


teenth century,  especially  in  the  departments 
of  Donbs,  Haut-Bhin,  and  Yosges.  Little  is 
known  about  their  statistics.  The  names  of  four 
congregations,  one  of  which  has  a  membership 
of  800,  are  ffiven  by  the  ^*Annuaire  Protestant." 

Among  the  missionary  churches  which  have 
been  established  by  the  Baptists  of  America 
and  England,  those  of  Farther  India  have  been 
especially  successful.  Some  tribes  of  the  Karen 
have  been  almost  wholly  Christianized,  and  are 
beginning  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Christian 
nation.  During  the  past  year  the  converts 
have  increased  by  scores  and  even  hundreds^ 
The  desire  and  efforts  of  the  Karen  churches 
to  establish  schools,  not  only  for  the  training  of 
native  preachers  and  teachers,  but  in  all  their 
villages,  for  the  general  instruction  and  eleva- 
tion of  their  people,  and  especially  of  the  fe- 
males, indicates  a  marked  growth,  and  in  a  di- 
rection that  promises  to  yield  permanent  and 
abundant  fruit.  The  progress  among  the  Bur- 
mans  during  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  has 
been  comparatively  slow.  A  new  mission  has 
been  commenced  to  the  Slians,  who  are  proba- 
bly the  most  numerous  of  the  many  subordinate 
tribes  that  make  up  the  population  of  Burmah, 
though  no  accurate  statistics  of  their  numbers 
have  thus  far  been  ascertained.  like  the 
Burmans  and  Karens,  they  are  Buddhists,  but 
they  are  a  race  distinct  from  either,  and  speak 
a  different  language.  They  have  long  been 
settled  in  the  territory  of  Upper  Burmah,  but 
a  few  years  ago  about  ten  thousand  emigrated 
to  the  British  provinces,  and  settled  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Toungoo.  There  the  first  Baptist 
mission  was  commenced  among  them  in  1861, 
and  the  first  church  organized  in  1862.  The 
mission  in  Siam  continues  to  ei^joy  the  full  tol- 
eration of  the  enlightened  king.  Altogether 
the  membership  in  the  Baptist  churches  in 
Farther  India  amounted,  in  1862,  to  17,789. 

Other  missionary  churches  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Missionary  (So- 
ciety, in  China ;  by  the  American  Free- Will 
Baptists,  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  English  General  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  India;  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  and  the  English  Baptist 
lOssionary  Society,  in  Africa.  In  1860,  the 
missions  in  India  and  China  had  a  membership 
of  about  2,600;  those  in  Africa  of  about  1,400. 

The  number  of  Baptists^in  Australia  was  es- 
timated, in  1862,  at  about  10,000. 

BABOMETEB.  In  the  common  or  mercurial 
barometer,  as  is  well  known,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  takes*  effect  directly  on  the  surface 
of  mercury  in  a  cup,  or  upon  a  mass  of  mercury 
through  the  walls  of  a  reservoir  which  are 
made  fiezible  in  some  part.  The  height  at 
which  the  pressure  thus  exerted  sufiSces  to 
sustain  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer 
tube,  serves,  conversely,  as  a  convenient  meas- 
ure of  the  pressure  itself.  But  as  the  density 
of  the  air  duninishes  at  increased  heights  in  a 
ratio  which,  in  the  average,  is  fixed  and  known, 
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and  as,  in  ascending,  portions  of  the  air  are 
continually  left  beneath,  there  results  from 
these  two  causes  an  average  fall  of  the  mercu- 
rial column  strictly  corresponding  with  the 
elevations  attained;  and  on  this  principle  the 
barometer  becomes  a  convenient  and  nearly — 
though  thus  far  not  absolutely— correct  means 
of  deterihining  heights.  Thus,  the  average 
height  of  the  column  at  the  sea  level  being 
about  80  inches,  a  fall  of  one  half  this  length  oc- 
curs when  the  elevation  of  8.48  miles  TCooke : 
'^Chem.  Physics")  is  reached;  at  douole  this 
elevation  the  length  of  column  is  i  that  at  the 
sea  level,  and  in  the  like  ratio  for  all  elevations 
whatever;  so  that  by  calculation  the  elevation 
can  always  be  deduced  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness from  the  barometric  indications.  Of  course, 
in  effecting  this,  corrections  are  required  for  tem- 
perature, and  for  any  other  agency  which  may 
cause  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  place  to 
vary  independently  of  the  mere  fact  of  elevation. 

In  the  so-called  aneroid  and  metallic  barom- 
eters, several  forms  of  which  are  now  con- 
structed, the  atmospheric  tension  is  allowed  to 
take  effect  directly  on  the  thin  flexible  sides  of 
a  small  metallic  case,  or  upon  a  compressible 
tube  or  chamber  only  inside  the  case,  and 
which  is  acted  on  with  greater  force  as  the 
pressure  is  increased,  and  the  reverse ;  a  con- 
nection by  delicate  mechanism  from  the  mov- 
able wall  or  chamber,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  an 
index  moving  over  one  fece  of  the  case,  serving 
to  show  the  pressure ;  and  the  indications  of 
these  instruments  are  readily  compared  with 
those  of  the  mercurial,  the  corresponding  values 
being  marked  on  a  scale  over  which  the  point 
of  the  index  is  caused  to  travel. 

Messrs.  Horne  and  Thomthwaite,  of  London, 
have  during  the  year  produced  a  carefully  con- 
structed aneroid  barometer,  a  new  feature  of 
which  is  that  it  is  intended  to  show  or  measure 
heights  by  simple  inspection.  The  instrument 
is  of  about  2^  inches  diameter ;  hence,  highly 
portable.  The  face  is  graduated  in  two  circles, 
the  outer  being  the  usual  scale,  and  showing 
the  pressure  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  inner  circle  is  graduated  in  spaces — of 
course  decreasing  in  length  from  the  greater 
pressures  up — which  correspond  with  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  feet.  Supposing  the  density 
and  tension  of  the  atmosphere  not  to  vary  with 
temperature  nor  other  meteorological  conations, 
but  to  remain  at  all  heights  precisely  that  due 
to  height  only,  the  mere  observation  of  the 
place  qf  the  index  shows  the  elevation  above 
the  sea  level  at  the  time,  and  a  comparison  of 
two  such  indications  shows  the  difference  of 
heights  between  two  stations.  The  calculation 
saved  is  that  showing  relation  of  pressure  to 
elevation.  A  correction  for  temperature  is, 
however,  required;  and  a  convenient  table 
giving  the  corrections  for  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  based  on  a  formula  of  Laplace,  ia 
furnished  with  the  instrument.  Known  fluctu- 
ations of  pressure  occurring  independently  of 
heat  and  elevation  should  dao  be  allowed  for ; 


80  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  instmioent 
can  serve  more  conveniently  than  any  other  for 
the  most  accurate  measurements :  though  it  naust 
still  prove  very  useful  for  cases  in  which  ordi- 
narily correct  measurements  only  are  required. 

Mr.  J.  Ball  presented  befoi'e  the  British  As- 
sociation (1862)  a  quite  abstruse  paper  on  correc- 
tions reauired  in  determining  heights  by  means 
of  the  barometer,  the  general  bearings  of 
which,  rather  than  those  details  suited  only  to 
the  use  of  the  scientific  explorer,  will  here  be 
given.  Serious  errors  are  still  involved  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  reducing  barometrical  ob- 
servations taken  for  hypsometrical  purposes. 
The  process  has  involved  two  assumptions — 
neither  of  them  wholly  true :  1,  that  the  volume 
of  a  column  of  air  unequally  heated  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  an 
equal  weight  of  air  having  throughout  a  tem- 
perature equal  to  the  mean  of  the  former;  2, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  colunm  or 
stratum  of  air  between  two  unequally  elevated 
stations  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  readings  of 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  the  two 
stations.  The  practical  error  arising  from  the 
second  of  these  assumptions  only  is  important. 
The  subject  has  lately  been  under  investigation 
by  M.  Plantamour,  the  distinguished  astron- 
omer of  Geneva.  He  first  ascertainexl  by  oare- 
M  levelling  the  height  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard above  Geneva:  his  comparison  of  the 
barometrical  observations  of  18  years  then 
shows  that  the  mean  height  deduced  from  them 
is  less  by  14  English  feet  than  the  true  height. 
This  result  he  thinks  due  to  an  abnormal 
depression  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  Geneva, 
owing  to  contiguity  of  the  lake.  The  readings 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  the  ob- 
servatories of  Geneva  and  the  St.  Bernard  are 
taken  at  9  hours  or  epochs  of  each  day.  Cal- 
culating the  height  of  the  mountain  by  the 
elements  corresponding  to  the  9  epochs  several- 
ly, and  for  the  months  of  June  to  September 
inclusive,  for  successive  years,  he  obtains  a 
series  of  differing  measures  of  the  height — 
those  given  by  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day 
being  in  excess  of  the  true  height,  and  those 
of  the  cooler  hours  falling  short.  He  thereupon 
formed  a  table  showing  the  correction  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  9  epochs  at  Geneva,  for 
the  months  named;  and  introduced  a  further 
and  more  difl^cult  correction  for  the  variation 
which  the  temperatures  may  be  undergoing  (at 
the  moment  of  a  given  observation)  from  the 
mean  of  the  corresponding  day  and  liour.  The 
paper  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  publications 
of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Hennessy  read  before  the  Association 
a  paper  on  the  vertical  movements  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  detected  by  a  new  form  of  ane- 
moscope (avfftoff,  wind^  <rKorr««,  lob^erte).  The 
instrument  is  so  constructed  as  by  an  index  or 
pencil  to  show,  and  also  to  record,  the  vertical 
oscillations  of  otherwise  quiet, or  moving  bodies 
of  air.  Such  non-horizontal  movements  are 
found  to  be  more  prevalent  about  midday  than  at 
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anj  otiher  time.  They  often  oommenoe  abruptly, 
and  are  nsnally  the  precursors  of  considerable 
horizontal  distnrbanoe ;  while  a  gradual  and  reg- 
ular dimintition  in  their  amount  appears  to 
precede  and  so  to  indicate  a  regaining  of  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium — Whence,  to  prelude 
fine  weather.  Horizontal  movements  of  the 
atmosphere  are  seldom  such  alone;  thej  are 
nsuallj  blended  with  more  or  less  of  vertical 
moToment,  so  that  winds,  like  the  disturbances 
thej  cause  in  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  of  water, 
hare  their  undulations  or  waves.  The  author 
of  the  paper  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  study  of 
this  atmospheric  pulse  or  undulation,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  actual  advance  of  the 
wind,  may  yet  prove  of  value  as  a  test  of 
changes  of  weather. 

Prof.Regnault  ("Philos.  Magaz.,"  Sept.,  1863) 
proposes  an  arrangement  by  which  both  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  at  different  heights  in 
balloon  ascents  can  be  known  without  the 
necessity  of  accurately  observing  and  recording 
at  the  time.  Some  20  tubes  are  previously 
prepared  for  each  of  the  purposes,  each  series 
standing  against  a  suitable  frame  or  back ;  and 
the  a&ronaut  has,  at  the  moment  of  an  observa- 
tion, only  to  turn  a  stop-cock  for  one  (air)  ther- 
mometer and  one  barometer  tube,  marking  the 
time  of  doing  so ;  and  so  on  through  the  two 
fleries,  at  such  intervals  as  he  may  desire. 
Upon  returning  to  the  earth,  the  several  tubes 
in  which  change  in  length  of  column  was  arrest- 
ed in  the  manner  named,  show  what  was  the 
temperature  and  the  atmospheric  pressure — 
hence,  again,  the  elevation — at  the  times  mark- 
ed against  them  severally.  For  some  points  in 
connection  with  the  nseof  the  barometer  for  pre- 
dicting changes  of  weather,  sss  Mbtboboloot. 

BAT£8VILLE,  the  capital  of  Independence 
county  in  Arkansas,  is  situated  on  White  river 
400  miles  from  its  mouth  and  90  miles  north 
northeast  of  Little  Bock,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  115  miles  from  Memphis  in  Tennes- 
see. Small  steamers  can  ascend  the  river  to 
Batesville  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
is  the  most  important  town  in  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  was  thriving  nnder  the  influx  of 
emigration.  Its  population  was  nearly  8,000. 
It  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Ourtis  for  some  time 
during  the  spring  of  the  year  while  he  was 
waiting  for  supplies.  These  failing  to  reach 
him  by  the  river,  were  finally  sent  by  land  from 
St.  Louis. 

BATOI!^  ROUGE,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  129  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans. Its  location  is  high,  being  about  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  feet  above  the  highest  over- 
flowings of  the  river,  and  extremely  healthy. 
The  esplanade  in  front  of  the  town  presents  a 
fine  view  of  the  mi^estio  Mississippi  and  the 
rich  cultivated  tracts  on  its  banks.  Below  the 
dtythe  broad  river  sweeps  through  a  plain 
which  is  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar 
eane  and  adorned  by  splendid  villas  and  gar- 
dens^ and  groves  of  tropical  fruit  trees.    The 


seat  of  government  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
was  established  at  this  city  in  the  year  184T. 
The  State  House  was  a  building  of  fine  appear- 
ance, situated  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  It  was  burned  during  1862,  while  the 
city  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  set  on  fire,  and  sudi 
was  the  deficiency  of  means  with  which  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  that  aU  the  efibrts  of  the  troops 
were  unsuocessftd.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
Federal  troops  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  The  attack  upon  the  city  by  the 
Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Breckinridge  was 
made  on  the  5th  of  August.  (See  Army  Oper- 
ations.) It  was  subsequently  evacuated  in 
order  to  concentrate  the  force  at  New  Orleans 
nnder  Gen.  Butler,  and  again  occupied  after 
Gkn.  Banks  took  command  of  New  Orleans. 

BEAUFORT,  the  capital  of  Oarteret  county, 
North  Carolina,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Newport  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
is  eleven  miles  from  Cape  Lookout  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  miles  by  railroad  from 
Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  harbor 
is  the  best  in  the  State,  and  the  commerce  was 
considerable  in  turpentine,  resin,  and  other 
products  of  the  pine.  The  population  in  1858 
was  about  2,000.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
was  guarded  by  Fort  Macon,  which  was  seized 
by  order  of  the  governor  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  forces  under  Gen.  Bumside.  (See  Armt 
Opkbations^ 

BECKWITH,  Major-General  Jotor  Ohaklkb, 
C.B.,  an  English  officer  and  philanthropist, 
died  at  La  Tour,  Piedmont,  Italy,  July  19, 
1862,  aged  72  years.  Gen.  Beckwith  entered 
the  British  army  in  his  fifteenth  year  and  serv- 
ed in  Hanover  in  1805,  and  subsequently  in 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  being  in  almost 
every  considerable  action  until  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  lost  his  left  leg.  He  was 
at  this  time  and  had  been  for  two  or  three 
years,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  staff,  and 
after  his  retirement  on  half  pay  was  a  favorite 
with  the  duke,  who  often  invited  him  to  Aps- 
ley  House.  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that 
an  incident  occurred  which  influenced  his  en- 
tire subsequent  career.  The  duke  being  par- 
ticularly engaged  at  the  time  of  his  call,  he 
was  shown  into  the  library  to  wait  till  he 
should  be  at  leisure.  To  while  away  the  time 
he  took  from  the  shelves  Gilly's  "  Waldenses." 
He  had  read  but  a  few  pages  when  summoned 
to  the  duke's  room,  but  the  book  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  him  that  he  purchased  a 
copy  of  it,  and  collected  whatever  else  he 
could  find  relating  to  these  poor  mountaineers, 
and  in  182T  visited  Piedmont  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  His  first  visit  lasted  but 
three  or  four  days;  the  next  year  he  spent 
three  months  in  their  valleys,  and  afterward 
six  months,  till  finaJly  he  made  his  home  at 
Torre,  in  the  valley  of  Piedmont.  Here  he  ex- 
erted himself  for  the  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  finding  education  much  neglected,  in- 
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cited  them  to  rebuild  their  schoolhoases  and 
improve  their  schools,  contributing  largely  of 
his  own  means  to  aid  them  in  these  objects. 
In  this  way  he  opened  and  restored  120  dis- 
trict schools,  and  aided  by  Dr.  Gilly,  then 
dean  of  Durham,  and  other  friends  in  Inland, 
set  himself  to  improve  the  parochial  schools 
and  to  enlarge  the  college  and  divinity  school 
at  Torre.  In  1846,  encouraged  by  the  liberal 
policy  of  Oharles  Albert,  he  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  nationalization  of  the  Waldensian 
Church.  The  Waldensians  had  since  1620 
spoken  French,  and  used  it  in  their  schools 
and  religious  services.  He  determined  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  Italian  in  both  school  and 
pulpit,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  six  young 
pastors  to  Florence  to  acquire  the  pure  Tuscan 
dialect  This  accomplished,  they  taught  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  in  the  valleys,  and  in 
about  two  years  the  people  became  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  language  to  attend  relig- 
ious services  in  it.  In  1848  permission  was 
given  to  erect  a  Waldensian  church  or  chapel 
at  Turin,  and  Qen.  Beckwith  raised  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  build  a  tasteful  edifice  on  the  Yiale 
de  Be,  and  thenceforward  made  Turin  his  win- 
ter residence,  though  his  summers  were  spent 
in  the  valleys  visiting  his  schools  and  acting  as 
the  father  of  the  people.  Late  in  life  he  mar- 
ried an  intelligent  and  amiable  Waldensian 
damsel.  For  a  few  years  past  he  had  spent 
some  months  at  Calais  for  his  health,  bot  nnd- 
ing  his  end  approaching  he  hastened  back  to 
Torre  to  lay  his  bones  among  his  beloved  Wal- 
densians. 

BEBESFOBD,  Bight  Hon.  and  Most  Bev. 
LoBD  John  Geobgb,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Primate  of  all  Ireland  and  Metropolitan,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  bom 
November  22,  1778,  died  at  Auburn,  County 
Down,  Ireland,  July  18,  1862.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  George,  first  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  afterward 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  appointed 
dean  of  Clogher  in  1801,  and  in  1805  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Cork.  In  1807  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Baphoe,  in  1819  to  that  of 
Clogher,  in  1820  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dub- 
lin, and  in  1822  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  Ireland.  In  1821 
he  succeeded  Loi^  Manners  as  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  in  1851,  on 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  was  elected 
chancellor.  He  was  a  man  of  noble,  command- 
ing, and  dignified  person,  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  of  genial  affectionate  dis- 
position, of  remarkable  equanimity  of  temper, 
and  of  a  most  generous  and  liberal  nature.  He 
endowed  the  observatory  of  Armagh ;  founded 
a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
built  the  campanile  for  it  at  a  cost  of  £8,000 ; 
gave  nearly  £6,000  to  the  college  of  St.  Colum- 
ba  near  Dublin,  restored  the  cathedral  church 
of  Annagh  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  sustained  its 
church  service  in  the  highest  condition,  and 
made  large  contributions  to  the  public  library, 


the  royal  school,  and  for  forty  yean  con^rib* 
uted  £400  a  year  for  the  church  education 
schools  of  Armagh.  His  private  charities, 
never  ostentatious  in  their  character,  and  often 
unknown  except  to  their  recipients,  amounted, 
it  has  been  ascertained  since  his  death,  to  over 
£2,000  per  annum.  At  his  ^eath,  men  of  all 
denominations,  even  including  the  Boman 
Catholic  Primate,  united  in  doing  the  last  hon- 
ors to  his  remains. 

BETHUNE,  GsoMB  W.,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman  of  the  Beformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1805, 
died  in  Florence,  Italy,  April  27,  1862.  He 
was  the  son  of  Divie  Betnune,  a  New  York 
merchant,  distinguished  alike  for  his  eminent 
business  abilities  and  his  unafiected  piety  and 
philanthropy.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  the  saintly  Isabella  Graham,  whose  memory 
is  embalmed  in  so  many  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  Kew  York.  His  youth  was  passed 
in  his  native  city,  but  at  an  early  age  he  enter- 
ed Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  of  which 
his  father^s  former  pastor,  the  eloquent  John 
M.  Mason,  D.D.,  had  then  recently  become 
president.  Youi^;  Bethune's  college  career 
was  marked  by  no  special  incidents,  and  he  at- 
tained no  great  distinction  as  a  scholar.  Bat 
near  the  close  of  his  college  course  he  became 
the  subject  of  a  religious  change,  and  soon  after 
graduating  determined  upon  studying  theology. 
He  accordingly  entered  Princeton  theological 
seminary  in  1822,  and  after  completing  his 
course  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  1825,  having  Just  completed  his  20th  year. 
He  accepted  an  appointment  about  the  same 
time  as  chaplain  to  seamen  in  the  port  of  Sa- 
vannah. In  1826  he  returned  to  the  North, 
and  transferred  his  ecclesiastical  relations  to 
the  Beformed  Dutch  Church,  settling  soon 
after  at  Bhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Firet  Beformed  Dutch  church  in  Utica. 
In  1884  his  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  an  efficient  pastor  led  to  his  receiving  a 
call  from  a  Bef6rmed  Dutch  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, which^  after  deliberation,  he  accepted. 
He  remained  m  that  city  till  1848,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  preacher  and  a  thorough 
and  critical  belles-lettres  scholar.  In  1848  the 
'^Beformed  Dutch  Church  on  the  Heights" 
in  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  was  organized,  and  Dr. 
Bethune  was  earnestly  solicited  to  become  its 
pastor.  He  consented,  and  its  beautiful  church 
edifice  was  erected  under  his  own  eye.  For 
eleven  years  he  continued  in  the  pastorate  of 
this  church,  but  in  1859  his  impaired  health 
led  him  to  resign  and  visit  Italy.  While  resid- 
ing at  Bome  he  had  charge  of  the  American 
chapel,  at  that  time  the  only  Protestant  place 
of  worship  in  the  *^  Eternal  City.''  He  return- 
ed in  1860  with  his  health  materially  improved, 
and  was  for  some  months  associate  pastor  of  a 
Beformed  Dutch  church  in  New  York  city; 
but  his  health  again  becoming  impaired  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1861,  and 
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after  some  months'  rendence  at  Florenoe,  died 
from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Br.  Bethnne  was 
profoimdly  yersed  in  the  earfier  and  later  Eng- 
lish literatore,  and  had  achieved  distinction  as 
a  writer  by  his  careful  editing  of  the  *^  British 
Female  Poets  with  Biographical  and  Oritioal 
Notices,'^  and  his  admirable  edition  of  Izaak 
Walton^s  "Oomplete  An^ler,'^  for  which  his 
own  fondness  for  piscatorial  sports  also  quali- 
fied him.  His  original  works  also  possessed 
great  merits.  Among  these  were  "Lays  of 
L>Te  and  Faith,"  a  volnme  of  poems  remark- 
able for  their  beauty  of  sentiment  and  their 
mellifluons  rhythm;  "Fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  a 
Tolume  of  sermons;  and  two  smaller  works, 
"Earjy  Lost  Early  Saved"  and  "The  History 
of  a  Penitent"  One  of  his  latest  public  efforts 
before  leaving  his  native  city  for  his  last  voy- 
age to  Europe,  .was  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
great  mass  meeting  at  Union  Park,  April  20, 

1861,  in  which  with  more  than  his  ordinary 
fire  and  eloquence  he  gave  utterance  to  his 
patriotic  emotiona, 

BLOOKADE.  The  Federal  blockade  of  the 
Confederate  ports  continued  unchanged  during 

1862.  Some  questions  of  interest  arose  in  Eng- 
land during  the  year  as  to  its  efficiency.  But 
being  the  great  commercial  nation  of  Europe, 
the  views  adopted  by  her  were  readily  acqui- 
esced in  by  other  governments,  whose  com- 
merce was  less  obstructed. 

The  first  question  relative  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  blockade  was  raised  by  the  commissioner 
from  the  Confederate  States  to  London,  John 
¥.  Mason,  of  Virginia.  It  was  presented  in 
the  foUowing  letter  to  Earl  Busseli,  the  British 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs:  # 

109  PiooAOiLLT,  FA,  17, 18S9. 
I  have  the  boDor  to  transmit  to  your  lordship  here- 
with (by  pennissioii)  retuma  of  resseU  entered  and 
deared  ai  the  blockaded  porta  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  at  the  respectire  dates  to  which 
tfaey  refer.  Toor  lordship  will  observe  that  the  retnms 
from  ^e  porta  of  Charieston  and  Savannah  are  only 
op  to  the  Slat  of  October  last ;  from  New  Orleans,  Ho- 
bue,  Pensacola,  and  Lavada,  to  the  dates  given  in 
AngDst;  and  from  Wilmington  till  10th  September. 
Toar  lordship  will  further  observe,  that  in  the  list 
from  New  Orleans  a  large  number  were  inland  by  the 
river  Hiasissippi,  and  therefore  involved  no  question 
of  a  breach  of  blockade;  Wishing  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  also,  that  others 
from  some  of  the  ports  may  have  been  qwui  inland ; 
that  is  to  say,  thiongfa  the  estuaries  and  sounds  along 
the  coast.  I  state  as  an  example,  from  New  Orieans  to 
Kobile,  where  the  route  for  small  vessels  may  or  may 
not  have  been  tbroneh  the  inland  sounds.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  I&tter,  I  do  not  see  why  the  oblisations  of 
a  blockade  do  not  extend  as  folly  to  them  as  oy  access 
to  the  port  from  the  open  sea.  These  estuaries  or 
soonds  Are  acoeesible  by  inlets  fbom  the  sea,  and,  if 
not  guarded,  the  port  to  which  they  lead  mav  be  reach- 
ed as  soocessfnlly  by  sea  going  vessels  of  light  draft 
through  those  channels  as  by  a  direct  sea  route.  That 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  so  considered,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  inland  sea  communication 
Pctweeu  New  Orieans  and  Mobile,  Charieston  and  Sa- 
vamiah,  and  perfaws  other  places,  is  claimed  to  be 
blodaded  by  naval  forces  ox  that  Government.  The 
traoscripto  herewith  were  furnished  roe  by  myGk)vem- 
meot,  to  be  oommonici^ed  to  your  lordship.  Although 
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purporting  to  be  copies  of  the  original  reiams,  ttiey 
were  copies  made  at  the  proper  department  at  Bieh- 
mond  m>m  those  returns,  ana  are  therefore  authentia 
I  ask  permission  also  to  include  herewith  a  printed  list 
of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  porte  in  Cuba  from 
and  to  the  blockaded  porte  of  the  Confederate  Stetes. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  are  enumerated  in  September; 
and  all  for  the  months  of  November  and  December  are, 
of  coarse,  not  included  in  the  transcripto  fh>m  my 
Government.  This  paper,  sent  to  me  from  Havana, 
was  taken  from  official  documento  there  by  a  gentle- 
man of  intelligence  and  integrity,  well  known  to  me, 
and  worthy  St  entire  reliance.  The  marginal  notes 
are.  of  course,  unofficial.  The  foct  (assumed)  of  the 
amvfd  of  the  vessels  cleared  (at  their  porte  of  destina- 
tion) was  matter  of  notoriety,  from  the  almost  daily 
intercourse  between  Havana  and  these  ports.  I  have 
no  officifd  returns  from  my  Government  for  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  Jannanr,  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  fact  that  until  very  recently  it  could  not  be 
known  when  I  might  reach  London.  But,  as  vonr 
lordship  is  doubtless  aware,  breaches  of  the  blockade 
at  most  if  not  all  of  these  ports  by  vessels  of  large  as 
well  as  of  small  tonnage,  both  inward  and  outward 
bound,  have  been,  during  the  last  three  months,  and 
yet  are,  constantly  reported.  J.  M.  MASON. 

Previous  to  this  commnnication  various  re- 
ports had  been  sent  in  by  the  British  n^val  offi- 
cers and  consuls  respecting  the  blockade. 

Consul  Bunch,  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
Charleston,  extending  from  the  15th  of  Hay  to 
tiie  4th  of  September,  1861,  freouently  alluded 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  blockaae  of  Uiat  port, 
as  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  vessels 
continued  to  enter  and  leave  the  port. 

Commander  Hickley,  of  H.  K  ship  Gladia- 
tor, represented,  under  date  of  July  23,  that 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  coast  was  merely 
nominal. 

Commander  Lyons,  of  the  Baoer,  writing  in 
July,  represented  that  Savannah  and  Charleston 
were  effectually  blockaded,  but  many  other 
harbors  and  inlets  along  the  coast  were  per- 
fectly free  from  blockade.  The  same  officer, 
on  the  19th  of  December,  reported  some  in- 
stances of  breaking  the  blockade  at  Charleston 
and  Wilmington,  and  inferred  therefrom  that. 
I^e  blockade,  either  intentionally  or  through 
want  of  ordinary  vigilance,  was  not  effective. 

Captain  Boss,  of  the  Desperate,  reports  the 
result  of  a  visit  to  Galveston  in  December. 
The  blockading  ships  were  visible,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  vessels  might  easUv  escape  from 
Galveston  or  St.  Louis  jPass.  At  the  other 
ports  which  he  visited  the  blockade  was  gener- 
ally actively  maintained. 

The  views  entertained  by  the  Government 
from  these  and  other  representations,  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  from  Earl  Russell  to  Lord 
Lyons,  dated  Feb.  15,  1862,  two  days  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Mr.  Mason^s  note  above. 
They  were  as  follows: 

FoBmoN  Omoa,  FiSb.  10, 18S2. 
Mr  Lord:  Her  Mi^estj's  GoTemment  hare  had 
under  their  consideration  the  state  of  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  Charleston  and  Wilmington.  It  appears 
from  the  reports  received  '}h>m  her  Majesty's  naral 
oflBcers  that,  although  a  sufficient  blockading  force  is 
stationed  off  those  ports,  various  ships  hare  snccess- 
fully  eluded  the  blockade.  A  question  might,  there- 
fore, be  raised  as  to  whether  such  a  blockade  should  be 
considered  as  effective.    Her  Miyesty's  Government^ 
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however,  are  of  opinion  that,  aflsnming  that  the  block- 
ade IB  duly  notified,  and  also  that  a  number  of  ships 
are  stationed  and  remain  at  the  entrance  of  a  port,  suf- 
ficient really  to  prevent  access  to  it,  or  to  create  an 
evident  danger  or  entering  or  leaving  it,  and  that  these 
ships  do  not  voluntarily  permit  ingress  or  egress— the 
fact,  that  various  ships  may  have  successfully  escaped 
through  it,  as  in  the  particular  instances  here  referred 
to,  wm  not,  of  itself^  prevent  the  blockade  firom  being 
an  eflfeetive  one  by  international  law. 

The  adequacy  of  a  force  to  maintain  a  blockade  being 
always  and  necessarily  a  matter  of  fact  and  evidence, 
and  one  as  to  which  different  opinions  mav  be  enter- 
tained, a  neutral  state  ought  to  exercise  the  ffreatest 
caution  with  reference  to  the  disregard  of  a  ae  facto 
and  notified  blockade,  and  ought  not  to  disregard  it. 
'  except  when  it  entertains  a  conviction,  which  is  shared 
by  neutrals  generally  having  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
that  the  power  of  blockade  js  abused  by  a  state  either 
unable  to  institute  or  maintain  it,  or  unwilline,  from 
some  motive  or  other,  to  do  so.  BUSSfiLL. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Honse 
of  OommoDs  on  the  7th  of  March  by  Mr.  Greg- 
ory, who  moved  for  copies  of  any  correspond- 
ence subsequent  to  papers  then  before  the 
House.  In  support  of  his  motion,  he  contend- 
ed that  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  was  a  question  of  great  import- 
ance to  England  and  to  Europe,  and  he  asserted 
t^at  her  recognition  of  it,  in  its  present  state, 
had  exposed  her  to  severe  criticism  on  the  part 
of  foreign  jurists.  Amongst  others,  M.  de  Ilaute- 
vUle,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  Frendi 
writers,  had  charged  England  with  conniving 
at  an  illegal  blockade,  and  that  she  did  so  not 
from  any  friendly  feeling  toward  the  United 
States,  but  in  order  that  she  might  make  it  the 
basis  for  enforcing  her  own  arrogant  preten- 
sions, when,  having  become  a  belligerent  our- 
selves, it  might  be  to  her  interest  to  set  aside 
the  principles  of  international  law.  Her  jus- 
tice and  impartiality,  in  fact,  were  involved  in 
this  matter.  If  the  blockade  is  ineffectual,  she 
was  conniving  at  the  use  of  a  weapon  of  war- 
fare by  one  belligerent  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  Uie  other  to  employ,  and  thus  acting 
my  ustly  to  feir  traders,  by  making  commerce  a 
matter  of  smuggling,  gambling,  and  speculation. 
The  opinions  of  the  neutral  powers  were  al- 
most unanimously  against  the  legality  of  the 
blockade.  Hitherto  it  had  not  fulfilled  any  of 
the  conditions  which  could  constitute  it  legal 
and  eflScient.  On  the  contrary,  steamers  of 
light  draught  have  continually  run  it,  and  were 
daily  plying  between  the  various  ports  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  that 
if  England  continued  to  connive  at  an  illegal 
and  inefficient  blockade  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  United  States,  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
would  be,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  Oonfederate 
States,  a  mockery,  as  regarded  international  law, 
a  delusion,  and,  with  respect  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  world,  a  snare. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Foster  denied  that  the  blockade 
was  ineffective,  and  stated  that  the  lists  of  up- 
ward of  three  hundred  vessels,  which  had 
been  handed  in  by  Mr.  Mason  as  a  list  of  the 
vessels  which  had  broken  the  blockade,  had, 
on  examination,  dwindled  down  to  nineteen, 


and  most  of  these  had  escaped  on  dark  and 
stormy  nights,  thus  proving  the  stringency, 
rather  than  inefficiency  of  the  blockade.  He 
also  reminded  the  House  that  during  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  revolted  colo- 
nies in  America,  no  less  than  five  hundred  pri- 
vateers  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  American 
ports. 

The  Solicitor-General  quoted  numerous  pre- 
cedents to  show  that  the  present  blockade  was 
as  efficient  as  other  blockades  had  been  in 
former  years,  and  that  it  would  be  a  violation 
both  of  international  law  and  of  the  principles 
of  neutrality  to  break  it.  In  1798  public  noti- 
fication was  issued  by  the  British  Government 
that  there  would  be  a  rigorous  blockade  of 
Havre.  A  force  was  sent  out  to  establish  the 
blockade,  but  the  commander  was  so  remiss  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  that  he  habitually 
allowed  ships  to  run  in,  so  that  practically  it 
might  be  said  there  was  no  blockade  at  ail. 
Tot,  it  was  nevertheless  held  that  so  long  as  a 
force  remained  and  the  notification  was  not 
ignored,  the  blockade  was  considered  to  be  in 
existence,  and  any  neutral  vessel  breaking  it 
was  liable  to  capture.  That  was,  he  contend- 
ed, a  case  strictly  analagous  to  that  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  the  duties  of  the  blockade  in  force 
in  the  latter  instance  had  been  more  vigorously 
executed.  He  complimented  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Foster,  asserting  that  the  facts  the  member  had 
laid  before  the  House  were  wholly  unanswer- 
able. The  returns  received  by  the  Government 
fully  established  the  accuracy  of  his  statistics. 

This  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion.    ^    . 

Subsequently,  on  the  10th  of  March,  Lord 
Stratheden  renewed  the  motion.  At  the  same 
time  he  stated  that  his  object  was  not  to  de- 
clare that  the  blockade  ought  to  be  raised,  or 
any  means  to  be  adopted  with  that  view,  but 
to  show  that  toward  one  of  the  belligerents  in 
America— the  Southern,  or  insurrectionary 
power— England  had  assumed  an  attitude 
which  suspended,  if  it  did  not  violate  neutrali- 
ty, and  that  to  restore  that  neutrality  some 
further  action  was  necessary.  Her  attitude 
toward  that  power  arose  out  of  a  despatch 
addressed  by  Earl  Russell  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  Lord  Lyons  on  the  15th  of 
February.  About  July  or  August  last  England 
appealed  to  the  Government  at  Richmond  to 
induce  them  to  accede  to  the  principles  of  publio 
law  which  were  laid  down  by  thereat  powers 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1856.  The  negotiation 
was  conducted  by  a  gentleman  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  had  the  confidence  of  the  British 
consul  at  Charleston  and  of  Lord  Lyons ;  and 
although  the  Richmond  Government  might 
have  declined  to  receive  the  proposition  on 
the  ground  that  they  could  not  near  a  negoti- 
ator from  a  power  which  refused  to  recogniw 
the  place  they  claimed  in  the  society  of  nations, 
they  did  not  act  on  that  feeling,  but  on  the 
18th  of  August  the  Congress  of  the  Southern 
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States  resolved  to  embrace  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  vith  the  excep- 
tion of  that  relating  to  privateering,  which 
thejr  had  not  been  asked  to  adopt  Wnen  the 
Preodent  commnnicated  this  decision  to  the 
negotiator,  he  pointed  out  that  it  had  been 
adopted  in  the  sanguine  expectation  that  Eng- 
land shonld  adhere  strictlj  to  the  article  of  the 
treaty  which  laid  down,  that  blockades  to  be 
binding  ^ould  be  effective.  The  despatch  of 
the  15Q)  of  February,  which  was  not  called  for 
by  any  question  Of  any  emergency,  sanctioned, 
on  the  part  of  her  Migesty^s  Government,  the 
blockade  as  it  had  been  carried  on  at  Wilming- 
ton and  Charleston,  where  it  was  notorious 
that  it  had  been  less  strict  than  on  any  other 
portion  of  the  seaboard  firom  the  north  of  Vir- 
ginia  to  ^e  extremity  of  Texas.  Thus  the  at- 
titude which  England  had  adopted  toward  one 
of  the  belligerents  had  been  to  induce  them  to 
make  a  generous  concession  on  an  understand- 
ing from  which  she  seemed  to  have  departed. 
The  effect  of  that  despatch  clearly  was  to  re- 
lease the  Government  of  Washington  from  the 
necessity  of  maintidning  at  any  port  of  their 
coast  a  more  stringent  blockade  than  that 
which  existed  at  Wilmington  and  Charleston. 
Earl  Bussell  in  reply  to  these  views  said :  I 
quite  admit  the. right  of  the  noble  lord  to  call 
into  question  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  blockade;  nor,  indeed, 
diould  I  complain  if  any  noble  lord  were  to 
call  into  question  the  whole  of  their  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  unfortunate  differences 
which  have  taken  place  in  America;  for  I  am 
convinced  not  only  that  that  policy  is  founded 
on  reason  and  can  be  justified  by  argument, 
but  also  that  it  is  generally  approved  by  the 
country.  With  respect  to  this  particular 
question  of  the  blockade — and  I  shall  not 
detain  ^our  lordships  by  entering  into  any 
other — ^it  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  with  her  M^esty's  Government 
from  time  to  time  in  what  manner  they  should 
act  There  are  various  questions  connected 
with  a  blockade  which  they  had  to  consider. 
The  first  was,  whether  there  was  sufficient  au- 
thority for  instituting  it.  Lord  Stowell  says 
that  a  blockade  must  be  the  act  of  a  sovereign 
authority.  This  was  the  act  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  block- 
ade was  about  to  begin,  and  that  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  armed  ships  of  the  United  States 
blockading  the  several  ports  and  warning  ves- 
sels off  the  coast  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  authority  by  which  the 
blockade  exists.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
means  which  the  President,  as  the  prgan  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  has  employed, 
of  course  at  first  they  were  very  deficient,  but 
I  think  that  these  papers  and  everything  we 
have  heard  show  tlu^b  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  been  most  desirous  so  to 
augment  their  squadron  and  so  to  employ  their 
ships  that  there  might  be  a  sufficient  force  to 


establish  an  effective  blockade.  It  was  a  ma^ 
ter  of  great  importance  to  them — a  vital  point 
of  their  policy,  and  therefore  one  cannot  aoubt 
that  they  would  use  every  means  in  their 
power.  As  early  as  the  15th  of  July,  when 
complaints  were  made  in  some  New  York 
newspapers  that  the  blockading  squadron  was 
not  sufficient,  I  find  that  they  had  then  thirty- 
four  men-of-war,  of  56,000  tons,  with  726  guns 
and  10,118  men.  That  shows  t&at  they  had ' 
made  great  efforts  to  establish  an  effective 
blockade.  It  might  be  said,  again,  at  the  com- 
mencement that  the  blockade  was  too  exten- 
nve,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  so  exten- 
nve  a  blockade  should  really  be  efficient;  but 
we  must  recollect  that  we  ourselves  in  our 
American  war  instituted  a  blockade  of  2,000 
miles  of  coast,  and  the  difference  between  2,- 
000  miles  and  3,000  miles  is  not  so  great  as  to 
authorize  us  to  make  any  objection  to  the 
blockade  on  that  account  But  in  a  blockade 
of  8,000  miles  of  coast^  although  it  is  such  a 
blockade  as  we  ourselves  should  have  establish- 
ed, and  such  as  the  law  of  nations  recognizes, 
with  several  large  ports  and  many  small  ones 
to  watch,  there  were  sure  to  be  many  irregu- 
larities in  the  conduct  of  it.  Yet  we  find, 
generally  speaking,  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
tention to  station  ships  off  the  different  ports, 
and  that  ships  have  been  stationed  there. 
Thus  the  blockade  of  Oharleston  was  effective 
on  the  11th  of  May  by  the  ship  Niagara; 
Pensacola  was  blockaded  on  the  18th  of  May; 
the  blockade  of  the  Mississippi  was  effective  on 
the  26th  or  2Tth  of  May,  and  Savannah  was 
blockaded  on  the  28th  of  May,  each  port  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  ships  for  the  purpose. 
The  noble  lord  says  that  the  blockade  of  Charles- 
ton was  interrupted  on  some  day  in  May; 
but  he  himself  read  a  letter  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  blockade  was  renewed  by  another 
ship  on  the  5th  of  June.  There  was  also  an 
account  of  another  ship  being  added  on  some 
day  in  July  or  August,  and  there  \b  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  had  been  no  ships  of 
war  before  that  port,  and  the  whole  question 
that  arises  is  as  to  the  interruption  of  the 
blockade  between  the  15th  or  28d  of  May  and 
the  4th  of  June.  If  any  ship  had  been  taken 
at  that  time  into  a  prize  court  it  might  well 
have  been  argued  by  the  owners  that  there 
was  an  interruption,  and  that  no  blockade  ex- 
isted ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  blockade  of  the  southern  coast  of 
America.  And  let  it  be  remembered  above  all, 
that  if  ^ere  were  an  ineffectual  blockade  the 
first  place  in  which  we  should  hear  of  it  would 
be  in  the  American  prize  courts.  When  a  mer- 
chant vessel  had  been  taken  into  one  of  those 
courts  it  would  be  quite  competent  for  the 
owners  to  plead  that  there  was  no  effective 
blockade,  and  that,  therefore,  the  vessel  not 
having  broke  it,  could  not  be  legally  condemn- 
ed. No  one  w^  say  that  there  are  not  judges 
in  America  quite  competent  to  decide  questions 
of  international  law— judges  who  have  inherit- 
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ed  the  preoepts  and  doctrines  of  saoh  men  as 
Ohancellor  Kent  and  Justice  Story — quite  com- 
petent to  pronounce  Judgment  according  to 
taw,  and  who,  I  believe,  would  not  have  de- 
parted from  the  law  in  their  decisions  in  sndi 
oases.  But  I  do  not  find  that  there  has  been 
any  real  discussion  in  the  prize  courts  of  Amer- 
ica, except,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade. 
'  I  must  confess  to  the  noble  lord  that  the  many 
instances  which  are  given  by  Consul  Bunch 
and  others  of  the  vessels  which  have  run  the 
blockade,  induce  me  to  consider  the  whole  of 
this  question  with  a  view  to  deciding  what  the 
,  course  of  the  Government  should  be.  But,  in 
saying  that  many  vessels  have  run  the  block- 
ade, I  think  there  is  great  exaggeration,  and 
there  is  great  misapprehension  when  lists  of 
vessels  are  giv^i  which  are,  in  fact,  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Southern  ports,  which  run  out 
of  creeks  and  creep  through  shaJlow  waters  in 
order  to  reach  another  port  on  the  same  coast. 
These  are  mostly  small  vessels  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  it  is  stated  in 
one  of  these  letters  that  they  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  vessels  of  such  size  and  importance  as  to 
argue  that  the  blockade  was  inefficient  which 
allowed  them  to  escape.  Your  lordships  know 
very  well  that  in  1806  the  Government  of  this 
country  announced  a  blockade  extending  from 
Brest  to  Dunkirk,  but  during  that  and  other 
blockades  which  we  instituted  on  the  French 
coast  there  were  mauy  coasting  vessels  which 
went  from  one  port  of  France  to  another,  en* 
tirely  esc^ing  the  blockade.  But  would  that 
have  justified  either  America  or  any  other  neu- 
tral power  in  saying,  '*  This  blockade  is  ineffec- 
tive, and  we  will  not  acknowledge  it,  and  we 
require  you  to  give  up  the  vesseb  which  you 
have  seized  for  breach  of  blockade.''  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  Justified  such  a  course. 
But  there  is  another  consideration.  Has  the 
Southern  coast  had  a  free  and  uninterrupted  com- 
munication with  Europe?  Have  your  Jordi^ips 
heard  that  cotton  has  arrived  in  its  usual  quanti- 
ties here,  and  that  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  arrived  freely  at  the 
ports  of  th^  States  which  are  now  in  a  state  of 
dvil  war?  On  the  contrary,  the  intelligence 
which  we  have  received  shows  that  there  has 
been  no  such  uninterrupted  intercourse,  but 
that  great  inconvenience  has  been  suffered  hj 
the  inhabitants  of  these  Southern  States,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  that  blockade  which  is  said 
to  be  ineffective.  On  the  question  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  blockade  it  was  desirable  to 
consult  the  law  officers  of  the  Grown ;  and  after 
having  done  so  I  wrote  the  despatch  to  Lord 
Lyons,  stating  that : 

Her  M^'esty*!  QoTemment,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that,  assuming  that  the  blockade  ia  duly  notified,  and 
alio  that  a  number  of  ships  is  stationed  and  remains 
at  the  entrance  of  a  port  suffioient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  it  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  of  entering 
or  leaving  it,  and  that  these  ships  do  not  voluntarily 
pennit  ingress  or  emss,  the  fact  that  various  ships 
4pay  have  sncoessfal^  escaped  through  it  will  not  of 


itself  prevent  the  blockade  from  being  an  effective  one 
by  international  law. 

This  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  her  Mig- 
esty's  Government  on  the  subject.  I  cannot 
give  the  papers  to  which  the  noble  lord  refers, 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  he  asks  for  them. 
He  says,  perhaps  there  may  be  papers  that  may 
show  the  blockade  he  thinks  ineffective  may 
really  have  been  effective.'  There  are  no  such 
papers ;  there  are  no  papers  that  can  make  the 
case  stronger  for  the  Government  than  those 
which  have  been  given:  the  Government  is 
willing  to  leave  your  lordships  to  judge  the 
case  from  the  whole  effect  of  the  papers  that 
have  been  already  printed.  As  to  any  repre- 
sentations from  the  Govenunent  of  France  that 
it  considered  the  blockade  ineffective,  I  must 
state  that  no  such  communication  has  ever  been 
made  to  her  Mi^esty^s  Government,  ^e  noble 
Lord  has  asked  whether  the  Government  of 
the  Southern  States  aclmowledges  the  second 
and  fourth  articles  of  the  Dedanition  of  Paris. 
It  has  declared  that  it  does  acknowledge  them. 
We  have  entered  into  no  engagement  with  that 
Government.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  is  agreed  to  independent- 
ly of  any  such  engagement ;  that  is  our  duty 
with  regard  to  aU  neutral  nationa,  and  with 
regard  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  subject  came  up  before  the  French 
Legislature  about  March  18,  when  M.  Oalvert 
Rognait  said :  ^*  I  wish  to  examine  whether  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  is  maintained 
by  a  force  respectable  enough  to  constitute  this 
danger.  I  assert,"  said  the  speaker,  *^  that  it  is 
not,  and  think  that  no  more  conclusive  proof 
of  my  assertion  can  be  given  than  the  very  long 
catalogue  of  ships  of  aU  sorts  which  have  en- 
tered or  quitted  these  ports  since  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  blockade.  Authentic  documents, 
letters  from  honorable  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, show  that  any  ship  leaving  for  South 
America  can  be  insured  by  a  premium  of  7i  to 
15  per  cent."  The  honorable  member  went  on 
to  say  that  Earl  Russell  had  written  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Lyons  to  the  effect  that,  although  many 
ships  had  ibrced  a  passage,  still  the  block- 
ade of  the  port  of  Oharleston  had  been  regu- 
larly announced;  and  that,  as  ships  of  the 
American  navy  had  been  charged  with  its  main- 
tenance, there  was  ground  to  regard  it  as  effect- 
ive. In  that  despatch  Lord  Russell  departed 
widely  from  the  declarations  of  the  Paris  Trea- 
ty, and  from  the  language  of  the  circular  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Commerce. 

In  reply,  M.  Billault,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, said :  **  One  of  the  honorable  mem- 
bers has  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
blockade  established  by  the  Northern  States  ia 
effective,  and  appears  to  see  an  opposition  be- 
tween English  and  French  tendencies  on  the 
subject.  Such  b  not  the  case.  Tlie  principles 
laid  down  by  the  two  governments  as  to  ihe 
conditions  necessary  to  render  the  blockade 
effective  have  been  mutudly  accepted.  Earl 
Russell  has  laid  down  t^e  principle  that  the 
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blockade  is  effeotire.  The  reason  was  that  con- 
siderable pnidenoe  is  necessary  in  this  Ameri- 
can qnestion,  and  that  it  is  important  that  the 
powers  interested  should  act  in  concert.  Those 
powers  do  not  think  that  l^e  effective  charac- 
ter of  the  blockade  can  be  denied,  and  tiiej  re- 
q)ectit." 

In  the  month  of  Jnne  a  memorial  from  cer- 
tain British  merchants  and  shipowners  in  laver- 
pool  was  addressed  to  £arl  Russell,  as  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs,  m  which 
they  stated  that  they  viewed  with  considerable 
anxiety  and  ^prehension  the  hostile  attitade 
assumed  by  Federal  cruisers  in  the  Bahama 
waters,  and  prayed  that  steps  might  be  taken 
to  protect  British  shipping  in  those  waters,  and 
to  put  a  check  on  the  seizures  so  repeatedly 
made  by  those  cruisers.  The  reply  of  Earl 
Russell,  on  July  5,  was  as  follows : 

I  am  to  state  to  yon,  in  reply,  that  it  is  alleged,  on 
the  other  band,  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Adaiqa,  that 
ahips  haye  been  sent  from  this  conntrr  to  America  with 
a  fixed  purpose  to  run  the  blockade ;  that  high  pre- 
minms  of  insurance  hare  been  paid  with  this  view ; 
and  that  arms  and  ammunition  hare  been  thus  convey- 
ed to  the  Southern  States  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Lord  Russell  was  unable  eitlyer  to  deny  the 
truth  of  those  alleg»tions  or  to  prosecute  to  conviction 
the  parties  engaged  in  those  transactions.  But  he  can- 
not be  sarprisedthat  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States 
should  watch  with  risilance  a  port  which  is  skid  to  be 
the  great  entr^fot  of  this  commerce.  Her  Miyesty's 
Government  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  equity  and 
adherence  to  legal  requirement  of  the  United  States 
priie  courts.  But  he  is  aware  that  many  vessels  are 
subject  to  harsh  treatment,  and  that  if  captured,  the 
k)88  to  the  merchant  is  far  from  bem^  compensated 
even  by  a  ftvorable  decision  of  the  pnxe  court  The 
true  remedv  would  be  that  the  merchants  and  ship- 
owners of  Liverpool  should  refrain  from  this  species 
of  trade.  It  exposes  innocent  commerce  to  vexatious 
detention  and  search  by  American  cruisers ;  it  produces 
irritation  and  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Northern  States  of  America;  it  is  contrary  to  the 
n>irit  of  her  Mi^esty's  proclamation ;  and  it  exposes 
the  British  name  to  suspicions  of  bad  faith,  to  whidi 
neither  her  Majesty's  Ck>vemment  nor  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  are  justly  obnoxious.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  have  becm  sent 
to  the  Federals,  eoually  in  contravention  of  thai  neu- 
trality which  her  Majesty  has  proclaimed.  It  is  true 
also  that  the  Federals  obtain  more  freely  and  more 
eaaihr  that  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  But  if  the 
Coniederates  had  command  of  the  sea  they  would  no 
doubt  watch  as  vigilantly,  and  capture  as  readily, 
British  vessels  going  to  New  York  as  the  Federals  now 
watch  Charteston  and  capture  vessels  seekinsr  to  break 
the  blockade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ue  watch- 
fulness exercised  by  Federal  cruisers  to  prevent  sup- 
plies reaching  the  (jonfederates  by  sea  will  occasionally 
lead  to  vexations  visits  of  merchant  ships  not  ensaged 
in  any  ponuit  to  which  the  Federals  can  properly  ob- 
ject This,  however,  is  an  evil  to  which  war  on  the 
ocean  is  liable  to  expose  neutral  commerce,  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  done  all  they  can  fiurly  do ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  ursed  the  Federal  Government 
to  enjoin  upon  their  naval  officers  greater  caution  in 
the  exercise  of  their  belligerent  rights.  Her  Ua^estfB 
Government,  having  represented  to  the  United  States 
Government  every  case  in  which  thej  were  justified  in 
interfering,  have  only  further  to  observe  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  her  Majesty^  subjects  to  conform  to  her  Md- 
estv's  proclamation,  and  abstain  from  furnishing  to 
either  of  the  bellifferent  parties  any  of  the  means  of 
wtr  which  are  forbkldeo  to  be  fomished  by  thai  proo- 


No  further  ^questions  arose  respecting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  blockade.  Some  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  England  relative  to  certain 
prizes  which  were  captured,  and  to  fitting  out 
vessels  in  t^e  latter  country  for  the  purpose  of 
running  the  blockade,  for  which  tee  Diplomatic 
GoBBBSpoNDBNCB  and  Unitbd  States. 

BRAZIL,  a  vast  empire  of  South  America, 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  £.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  Guiana  and  Venezuela, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  It  has  a  coast  line 
of  upward  of  8,700  miles.  Its  greatest  diame- 
ter is,  east  to  west,  from  Gape  Augustin,  S.  lat. 
8°  21',  W.  long.  84**  56',  to  the  river  Yavari, 
which  separates  it  from  Peru,  2,680  miles,  and 
north  to  south,  from  Gape  Orange,  N.  lat.  4*^ 
28',  W.  long.  8r  27',  to  the  river  Tahim,  2,640 
miles.  Its  total  area  is  roughly  estimated  at 
8,956,800  sq.  m. 

Politically,  it  is  now  divided  into  20  prov- 
inces, the  population  of  which,  in  1856,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  capital  and  the 
number  of  senators  and  deputies  elected  by 
each,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 
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Janeiro. 
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Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1862  a  serious 
difficulty  arose  between  the  Governments  of 
Brazil  and  Great  Britain  from  the  refusal  of 
tJie  Brazilian  Government  to  admit  certdn 
claims  which  Mr.  Ohristie,  the  British  minister 
at  lUo  de  Janeiro,  had  made.  The  facts,  as  for 
as  can  be  ascertained,  were  as  follows: 

In  June,  1861,  the  British  consul  at  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  heard,  that  a  Brazilian  ma^s- 
trate  of  Albardao,  a  wild  and  half  peopled  por- 
tion of  the  Brazilian  coast  in  the  province  of 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  had  mentioned  in  conver- 
sation that  the  dead  bodies  of  Englishmen  had . 
been  washed  on  shore  near  his  house,  but  he 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  wreck.  This 
led  to  an  inquiry,  the  consul  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  British  vessel  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  and  that  that  wreck  had  taken 
place  some  days  previously  to  the  conversation 
m  which  the  Brazilian  magistrate  had  taken 
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pfft,  but  that  no  inquest  had  been  held  on  the 
bodies,  nor  had  anj  Infonnation  been  given  to 
the  anthorities  as  to"  the  wreok.  The  consul 
accordingly  proceeded  to  the  spot  in  company 
with  a  jadioial  officer  and  a  small  body  of  coast 

gaards.  On  arriving  there  he  went  to  the 
ouse  of  the  magistrate,  who  was  absent  His 
visit  was  not  very  wdl  received,  and  in  the 
hoQse  was  found  some  portion  of  the  carso  of 
the  wrecked  vessel,  which  evidently  had  not 
been  in  the  sea,  but  had  been  removed  from 
the  vessel,  and  had  not  been  damaged  by  sea 
water.  On  the  following  day  the  consul  went 
to  the  coast  and  found  the  remains  of  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  sands 
were  covered  with  the  cargo,  some  portion  of 
which  was  damaged  by  tibe  sea,  but  a  very 
large  portion  was  not  damaged  at  all.  The 
trunks  had  been  broken  open  and  their  con- 
tents plundered.  He  had  heard  that  ten  bodies 
of  Ibiglishmen  had  been  found  upon  the  coast, 
and  he  desired  to  see  the  bodies,  but  the  in- 
spector of  the  district  resisted  the  attempt,  and 
being  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  the 
consul  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  he  returned 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  some  trouble  he  ob- 
tained from  the  authorities  their  aid  in  having 
the  bodies  brought  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  at  his 
own  expense.  Instead,  however,  of  ten  bodies 
being  brought,  there  were  only  four,  upon  which 
an  inquest  was  held.  On  further  remonstrance 
an  inquest  was  directed  to  be  held  on  the  re- 
maining bodies,  but  no  person  from  the  con- 
sulate was  present,  and  the  persons  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  inquest  were  a  sub-delegate 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  magistrate,  who 
was  suspected  to  have  been  a  party  to  wreck- 
ing the  vessel. 

Application  was  made  for  redress,  but  it 
was  not  till  September  18, 1861,  that  any  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 
The  compensation  then  offered  not  being  deem- 
ed sufficient  by  the  British  Government,  they 
demanded  that  further  inquiry  should  be  made. 
This  request  was  not  comphed  with  till  the 
month  of  August,  1862.  Mr.  Christie  then 
demanded  that  a  British  officer  should  be  pres- 
ent at  Hie  inquiry,  but  that  was  refused.  Late 
in  August  the  Brazilian  Government  announced 
that  two  of  the  minor  officials  had  been  dis- 
missed for  culpable  neglect,  but  no  steps  were 
taken  to  punish  the  principal  culprit. 

This  alleged  outrage  was  the  first  cause  of 
complaint  The  second  act  complained  of  took 
place  on  June  7, 1862,  just  a  year  after  the 
wreck  at  Albardao.  It  consisted  in  the  arrest 
and  detention  for  a  night  and  a  day  of  two  of 
the  officers  and  the  chapliun  of  the  British  ship 
Forte.  Mr.  Christie's  representation  wa&  that 
the  three  had  been  dining  ashore  in  the  suburbs 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  were  quietly  returning 
to  their  ships  when  stopped  by  the  sentry  on 
duty  at  a  guard  house  near  the  beach ;  that  on 
resisting  uieir  unprovoked  detention,  one  of 
them  was  wounded  by  the  soldier's  musket, 
and  they  were  locked  up  without  having  in  the 


least  miscondncted  themselves.  The  Brazilian 
autiiorities  replied  to  this  representation,  after 
examining  witnesses — among  them  the  English 
master  of  the  hotel  at  which  the  gentlemen 
had  dined — ^that  the  officers  and  chaplain  had 
been  drinking  as  well  as  dining;  that  they  in- 
sulted the  sentry  and  annoyed  the  passers-by ; 
that  they  were  not  in  uniform,  and  refused  to 
give  their  names  and  rank;  that  they  were 
locked  up,  in  fact,  for  being  drunk  and  disor- 
derly, and  were  released  after  a  detentioo  that 
was  not  unreasonably  long  or  offensive.  Not- 
withstanding this  explanation  of  the  affair, 
Mr.  Christie,  acting  upon  authority  from  Lord 
Russell,  demanded  the  dismissal  of  two  officers, 
the  further  reprimand  of  two  others,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  sentinel. 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  comply  with  the  British  de- 
mands, Mr.  Christie,  on  Dec.  5, 1862,  de^atched 
three  notes  to  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  which  he  demanded  a  definite 
reply  by  the  20th  of  the  same  mouth. 

As  these  notes  did  not  bring  forward  any 
new  argument  in  support  of  &e  British  de- 
mands, the  Brazilian  Government,  in  a  note  of 
December  29,  after  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
what  had  occurred,  of  the  investigations  that 
had  been  made,  and  of  the  explanations  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  British  legation,  ad- 
hered to  its  former  refusal.  "While  it  referred 
the  final  settlement  of  the  question  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  the  Brazilian  legation  at 
London,  it  protested  energetically  against  hav- 
ing any  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  peremptorily  declined  payment, 
declaring  that  if  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  in 
the  question  of  indemnification  it  would  only 
pay  tne  sum  demanded  by  the  British  legation 
or  the  British  Govemm^it  under  protest. 

In  reply  to  this  note,  Mr.  Christie  ordered  a 
declaration  to  be  posted  at  the  doors  of  the 
British  consulate,  to  the  effect  that,  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  having  reftised  to  give  satis- 
faction to  Great  Britain,  AdmiralWarren  would 
be  immediately  instructed  to  retaliate  by  seiz- 
ing Brazilian  property.  This  order  was  prompt- 
ly executed.  At  night,  on  December  80,  the 
English  war  steamers  Stromboli  and  Curlew 
quitted  the  bay  of  Rio.  The  preceding  even- 
ing the  telegraph  had  signalled  the  capture  of 
a  Brazilian  vessel  outside  the  bar  by  an  Eng- 
lish steamer.  Popular  indignation  at  this  in- 
telligence ran  very  high,  and  large  numbers  of 
excited  but'inoffensive  groups  collected  in  the 
streets.  On  Jan.  6, 1868,  it  transpired  that  the 
Stromboli  had  reentered  the  bay  during  the 
past  night,  bringing  news  of  the  capture  of  five 
vessels,  one  of  which  was  a  steamer,  tiieir  en- 
tire cargoes  being  valued  at  £80,000  sterling. 
The  irritation  of  the  people  now  became  ex- 
treme. The  entire  population,  with  boundless 
enthusiasm,  applauded  the  refusal  of  the  minis- 
try to  commy  with  the  demands  of  the  British 
minister.  The  indignation  manifested  against 
England  was  intense,  and  caused  the  apprahen- 
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■on  of  ft  popular  outbreak  against  the  Britisli 
leaidents.  Foreignera  as  well  as  natives  with 
perfect  unanimity  declared  themselves  strongly 
opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  English  min- 
ister. Excited  meetings  were  organized  in  the 
open  street,  and  the  speakers  implored  the 
people  to  make  no  reprisals  npon  English 
property,  and  to  refrain  from  molesting  English 
residents,  but  at  the  same  time  to  enconrage 
the  (Government  to  resist.  The  emperor  and  sev- 
eral of  the  cabinet  ministers  fonnd  it  necessary 
to  address  the  people,  to  nrge  them  to  remain 
qniet^  and  to  trust  to  the  Government  the  vin- 
dication of  the  national  honor.  Lists  of  volun- 
teers were  opened,  and  immediately  filled ;  dep- 
utations were  formed  to  congratulate  the  min- 
istry upon  its 'attitude,  and  liberally  responded 
to  by  the  dtizens,  some  giving  as  much  as 
£1,000.  The  shareholders  of  the  bank  demanded 
that  a  resolution  should  be  passed  not  to  dis- 
eount  the  paper  of  English  houses,  and  prodi^ 
mations  were  issued,  inviting  the  people  to  ab- 
stain henceforth  from  using  any  description  of 
English  goods.  On  January  6th  the  Brazilian 
Government,  by  the  advice  of  the  councils  of 
state,  determined  to  accept  the  new  proposition 
of  Mr.  Christie,  according  to  which  the  following 
arrangement  was  concluded:  The  prizes  are  to 
be  restored.  The  Brazilian  minister  in  London, 
if  so  reouired  by  the  British  Grovernment,  will 
pay,  under  protest,  whatever  sum  may  be  de- 
manded to  the  owners  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  sustained  by  the 
officers  of  the  Forte,  it  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to 
decide  whether  or  not  such  treatment  should  be 
regarded  as  an  outrage  upon  the  honor  of  the 
British  navy.  Upon*  the  receipt  of  this  news  in 
England,  the  extreme  and  summary  measures 
adopted  by  the  British  Government  were  se- 
verely oensured  by  the  liberal  press.  Meetings 
of  merchants,  engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade, 
expressed  their  disapprobation.  The  matter 
was  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  Mr.  Layard,  in  the  name  of  the  Gk>v- 
emment,  admitted  that  Mr.  Christie  acted  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Government,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  matter  womd  be 
soon  amicably  settled. 

Another  collision  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  took  place  in  the  river  Amazon  between 
the  Brazilian  authorities  and  two  vessels  of 
war  lately  built  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Pe- 
ravian  Government.  Some  time  previous  the 
Peruvian  Government  had  entered  into  a  coh- 
traet  with  the  Brazilian  company, "  Companhla 
de  Navigacao  e  Oommeroio  do  Amazonas,"  for 
the  conveyance  of  mails,  &c.,  on  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Amazon.  For  a  year  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  payment  was 
withheld  by  the  Peruvian  Gk>vemment  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  and,  finally,  it  refhsed  to 

Sy  at  all,  on  the  plea  that  verbal  notice  had 
en  given  to  the  Amazon  oompany  that  the 
(written)  oontraet  was  no  longer  in  force.  The 
Amazon  oompany  oonsequently  instructed  their 


agent  at  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  not 
to  take  any  more  cargo  belonging  to  the  Peru- 
vian Gk)vemment,  and  to  give  notice  that  alter 
the  end  of  the  year  no  cargo  destined  for  Peru 
would  betaken  on  board  the  company's  steam- 
ers. The  Peruvian  Government  was  thus  put 
in  great  embarrassment,  for  by  a  convention 
existing  between  the  Governments  of  Peru  and 
Brazil  it  was  distinctly  stipulated  that  no  goods 
shall  be  taken  up  the  Amazon  in  Peruvian  ves- 
sels until  the  limits  of  the  two  countries  were 
mutually  agreed  upon.  About  the  middle  of 
October,  1862,  the  Peruvian  war  steamers  Mo- 
rona  and  Pastaza  arrived  at  Para,  and  professed 
that  they  were  ^ing  up  the  Amazon  for  the 

Eurpose  of  assisting  in  marking  the  boundaries 
etween  Peru  and  Brazil.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  Brazilians,  a  few  days  subsequently,  the 
Morona  took  in  a  general  cargo,  mounted  her 
guns,  and,  in  disregard  of  a  formal  intimation 
from  the  president  of  Para  that  she.  could  not, 
without  direct  violation  of  the  convention  ex- 
isting between  the  two  countries,  proceed  on 
her  voyage,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the 
Morona  steamed  up  the  river,  followed  sj^^eedHy 
by  the  Pastaza.  The  president  of  the  province 
immediately  sent  after  them  a  fast  steamer,  the 
Belem,  belonging  to  the  Amazon  company,  on 
board  •  of  which  he  placed  two  hundred  artil- 
lerymen and  some  nine -pounder  guns.  The 
Belem  overtook  the  Morona  at  a  place  called 
Gnrupa,  and  her  commander  at  once  ordered 
the  Morona  to  return  to  Para.  This  order  be- 
ing set  at  defiance  the  Belem  proceeded  to  the 
fortress  of  Obidos,  which  she  reached  six  hours 
before  the  Morona,  so  that  when  the  latter  ar- 
rived at  Obidos  the  fortress  fired  two  blank 
cartridges  for  her  to  bring  to.  In  reply  the 
Morona  fired  a  shot,  upon  which  the  fortress 
fired  eight  shots  at  the  Morona,  and  the  latter 
replied  with  round  shot  and  canister.  No  in- 
jury appears  to  have  been  done  by  this  ex- 
change of  fire,  and  the  Morona  proceeded  on  her 
voyage.  The  Pastaza  soon  after  leaving  Para 
got  ashore,  but  floated  with  the  rising  of  the 
tide,  and  returned  to  Para.  These  events  had 
created  great  excitement  in  Para,  and  the  Bra- 
rilian  Government  had  ordered  several  of  their 
vessels  of  war  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon. 

Brazil  has  been  making  of  late  p-eat  prepress 
in  civilization  and  material  prosperity.  Gari- 
baldi, who  was  for  some  time  clefk  in  an  Eng- 
lish house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  built  about  the 
first  ten  miles  of  railroad  ever  constructed  in 
Brazil.  Since  then  other  roads  have  been  made ; 
the  demand  for  steamboats  on  the  Amazon  be- 
gins likewise  to  be  supplied ;  docks  were  con- 
structed and  used  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1861 ; 
in  1862  the  first  ferry  boat  was  taken  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  from  the  United  States.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  Eu- 
ropean emigration,  although  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  have  been  thus  far  only  partially 
successftil.  The  most  numerous  emigrants  oome 
from  Portugal  and  the  Azore  Islands,  and  they 
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devote  themselves  almost  ezclasivelj  to  oom* 
mercial  industry.  Some  forty  thonsand  immi- 
grants have  also  arrived  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  established  a  number  of  colo- 
nies, of  which  the  most  important  are  those  of 
Sao  Leopoldo,  in  the  Province  of  Bio  Grande, 
and  Donna  Francisca,  at  Saint  Catherine.  The 
Swiss  Confederation  sent  in  1861  a  distingaish- 
ed  scholar,  H.  Tschudi,  to  examine  thoroughly 
the  condition  of  the  colonists,  and  his  report 
was  in  the  main  favorable.  Some  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Grerman  and  Swiss  emigrants  were  Protestants, 
and  the  laws  of  Brazil  recognized  only  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church;  but  the  Gk)vernment 
has  now  guaranteed  to  aU  the  Protestant  immi- 
grants freedbm  of  religion,  and  even  provides 
for  the  support  of  their  ministers  and  teachers, 
churches,  and  schools,  as  soon  as  the  number 
of  colonists  in  any  place  has  reached  four 
hundred. 

Of  immense  importance,  especially  for  com- 
merce, will  be  the  opening  of  the  Amazon, 
the  largest  river  of  the  world,  to  which  the 
Government  is  devoting  great  attention.  A 
body* of  scientific  men,  provided  with  the 
finest  instruments,  have  been  employed  by 
the  Government  for  its  exploration,  and  the 
result  of  this  interesting  investigation  it  is  ex- 
pected will  ere  long  be  publish^.  The  city  of 
rara  is  already  rapidly  progressing.  For  ten 
miles  up  the  river  from  Para  the  land  on  the 
banks  appears  to  be  a  vast  brick  kiln,  pre- 
paring hncks  for  the  enlargement  of  the  city. 
This  city  has  undoubtedly  a  great  future.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
valley,  and  the  climate  is  of  a  healthy  char- 
acter, dose  to  the  city  spread  the  virgin  for- 
ests. Sugar  cane  planted  in  the  valley  becomes 
perennial,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent  all 
the  best  medicinal  plants  in  the  world  grow  in 
profusion. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  very  popular,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  progress  of  this  vast  empire, 
which  seems  to  be  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  world,  may  be  uninterrupted 
and  rapid. 

BBODIE,  Sib  Bknjamik  Collins,  baronet, 
D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  serseant-surgeon  to  the  queen, 
an  eminent  English  surgeon,  bom  at  Winters- 
law,  in  Wiltshire,  in  June,  1788,  died  at  Broome- 
park,  Betchworth,  Surrey,  Oct.  21, 1862.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Bellinger  Brodie^,  a 
learned  and  able  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church,  and  received  his  early  education  under 
his  father^s  care.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  al- 
ready a  good  classical  scholar,  and  having  a 
predilection  for  the  study  of  medicine,  he  was 
sent  in  1799  to  London  to  commence  his  pro- 
fessional studies  at  the  Hunterian  School  of 
Medicine  in  Windmill  street.  After  a  four 
years^  course  in  that  school  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Mr.,  afterward  Sir  Everard  Home,  then  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in  the  me- 
tropolis, in  1803.  In  1804,  at  the  age  of  21,  he 
gave  lectures  on  anatomy  in  St.  George's  Hos- 


pital, and  in  1808  became  assistant  surgeon  of 
that  hospital.  In  1810  he  received  the  Coplej 
medal  for  two  able  papers  in  the  **  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed Croonian  lecturer.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1822  one  of 
the  principal  surgeons  of  St.  George^s  Hos- 
pital. In  1828,  at  the  age  of  40,  he  occupied 
the  first  rank  in  his  profession.  In  1880  he  was 
called  to  attend  George  lY.  in  his  last  illness, 
and  on  the  accession  of  William  lY.  was  ap- 
pointed sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1884.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  he  was  appointed  sergeant- 
surgeon,  and  on  her  marriage  surgeon  to  the 
Prince  Consort  The  Government  also  recog- 
nized his  ability  by  placing  him  on  important 
commissions  relative  to  medical  education,  the 
public  health,  sanitary  matters,  dec.  He  was  also 
professor  of  the  Medico-chiruigical  Society;  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  later, 
its  president,  and  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Oxford  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  1850. 
His  practice  was,  as  a  whole,  larger  than  that 
of  sny  other  British  surgeon,  though  perhaps 
not  equal  in  any  one  year  to  tliat  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  during  two  or  three  of  his  best  years. 
For  nearly  40  years  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
£12,000  per  annum.  Yet  amid  all  his  profes- 
sional labors  and  cares,  increased  as  they  were 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life  by  impaired  vision, 
he  found  time  to  prepare  several  works  of 
great  value  on  topics  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession. The  princ^al  of  these  were  "  Lectures 
on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs ;"  "  Observa- 
tions, Pathological  and  Surgical,  on  Diseases  of 
the  Joints "  (both  these  have  passed  throuffh 
numerous  editions) ;  **  Physiological  Researcn- 
es,"  reprinted  from  the  "  Philosophical  Tran»- 
actions  in  1851,"  and  "  Physiological  Inquiries," 
first  pubUshed  in  1854.  He  was  a  skilful  phy- 
sician, and  an  admirable  operator,  profoundly 
versed  in  anatomy,  and  in  the  science  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  withal  a 
genial,  generous,  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
BUCKLE,  Hbnbt  Thomas,  an  English  phi- 
losopher and  historian,  bom  at  Lee,  in  Kent, 
Nov.  24, 1822,  died  in  Damascus,  Syria,  May 
28,  1862.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  London 
merchant,  and  he  received  an  excellent  early 
education  under  Dr.  HoUoway  at  Gordon  House, 
Kentish  Town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
asked  by  his  father  to  name  his  own  reward  for 
the  diligent  scholarship  which  had  made  him 
the  first  scholar  of  nis  class,  he  preferred  the 
earnest  request  to  be  aUowed  henceforth  to 
pursue  his  studies  alone.  His  desire  was  grant- 
ed, and  thenceforth,  with  a  rare  determination 
and  fixedness  of  purpose,  his  time  was  given 
wholly  to  earnest  study,  with  the  single  recre- 
ation of  games  of  chess,  in  which  he  won  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  players  in 
England.    The  death  of  his  father  occurring  in 
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1840,  he  Boon  came  into  the  poasesflion  of  a 
large  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  books.  Of  these  he  made  a  very 
large  and  choice  collection,  and  to  an  extent 
seldom  equalled  at  his  age,  had  made  himself 
master  of  their  contents.  His  extensive  read- 
ing and  devotion  to  stady  attracted  the  notice 
of  such  men  as  Hallam  and  Bonsen,  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  yoang  man  of  great  promise. 
Ihe  tendency  of  his  mind  and  the  drUt  of  his 
stadies  had  been  from  an  early  period  toward 
the  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  result  of  his 
many  years  of  labor  finally  took  form  in  a  pro- 
posed "  History  of  Civilization."  The  first  vol- 
ume of  this,  consisting  only  of  an  elaborate  in- 
troduction to  the  '*  History  of  Oivili^tion  in 
England,"  appeared  in  1857,  and  was  repub- 
lished the  next  year  in  this  country ;  a  second 
volume,  also  introductory  in  its  nature,  and  de- 
voted to  the  developments  of  civilization  in 
Spain  and  Scotland,  was  published  in  1861, 
and  a  third,  in  which  he  was  to  review  the 
civilization  of  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
was  in  progress.  These  were  aU  preliminary 
to  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  ^^  History 
of  Givilization  in  England,"  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  said  to  be  ready  for  publication.  He 
had  also  published  in  "Fraser^s  Magazine" 
two  essays,  republished  since  his  death  in  this 
country,  on  "Liberty,"  and  on  the  "Infiuence 
of  Women."  The  theory  on  which  his  histori- 
cal works  were  based  called  forth  strong  and 
severe  animadversion,  and  wits  hardly  accepted 
even  by  his  most  intimate  friends  and  admirers ; 
but  while  many  of  the  objectionable  positions 
in  his  works  were  attributed  to  his  isolation  as 
a  student,  and  his  one-sided  views  of  humanity, 
he  was  unquestionably  but  partially  understood, 
and  greatiy  misrepresented  by  his  critics.  A 
more  free  and  extended  commingling  with  his 
fellow  men,  it  was  thought,  would  have  greatiy 
modified  his  theories,  and  brought  his  really 
reverent  spirit  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
"  ways  of  God  with  man."  The  literary  merits 
of  his  works  are  very  great :  they  give  evidence 
of  vast  research  witiiout  pedantic  display,  and 
the  style  in  its  lucidity  and  fascination  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  the  great  English 
historian  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Buckle  had  seriously  overworked  him- 
self in  the  preparation  of  his  second  volume  for 
the  press,  and  after  its  publication  suffored  from 
illness  for  some  months.  In  October,  1861,  he 
left  England,  accompanied  by  two  boys,  sons 
of  a  friend,  to  spend  the  winter  on  the  Nile.  In 
March,  his  healui  being  improved,  he  left  Oairo, 
with  Mr.  J.  8.  Stuart  Glennie,  for  a  tour  through 
Sinai,  Petra,  and  Palestine.  The  fatigues  of  a 
horseback  journey  through  the  latter  region, 
led  to  his  serious  illness  for  about  ten  days  at 
Kazareth;  recovering  partially  he  pushed  on 
to  Sidon,  and  thence  by  the  easiest  route  to 
Damaacns,  where  he  was  attacked  with  typhus 
fever,  and  died  after  about  ten  days'  illness. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS.  The  very  mark- 
ed decay  ahready  taking  place  upon  the  surface 


of  the  stone  used  in  building,  not  mai^  years 
since,  the  new  palace  at  Westminster,  London 
— ^the  edifice  containing  the  new  houses  of  par- 
liament— Shaving  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  causes 
of  decay  in  building  stones  and  the  possibility 
of  preventing  it,  the  report  of  that  committee 
has  not  only  furnished  some  important  infor- 
mation upon  the  topics  in  question,  but  has 
served  to  elicit  further  discussion  in  England 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  The  stone 
used  in  construction  of  the  palace— a  magne- 
sian  limestone — ^was  mainly  procured  from  the 
quarries  of  Anston ;  a  portion,  however,  in  view 
of  its  reputation  for  durability,  was  taken  from 
the  ancient  quarries  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse. 
The  committee  of  investigation  just  referred  to, 
appointed  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, consisted  of  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison;  Gtoo. 
Godwin,  and  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects ;  D. 
T.  Ansted  and  James  Tennant,  Professors  of 
Geology ;  A.  W.  Hofinann,  Edward  Frankland, 
and  F.  A.  Abel,  Professors  of  Chemistry,  ana 
others:  their  report  is  dated  August  1,  1861, 
and  is  based  upon  results  elicited  by  an  exami- 
tiation  of  77  communications  submitted,  and  of 
81  witnesses — ^18  meetings,  irrespective  of  those 
of  sub-committees,  having  been  held  for  the 
purpose.  The  more  important  statements  in 
reference  to  the  four  points  of  inquiry  specified  « 
in  the  act  of  appointment,  as  condensed  from 
the  reply  of  the  committee,  are  as  follows: 

^*I.  The  extent  and  positioii  of  the  decay." 
This  be^an  to  appear  in  portions  of  the  palace 
first  built,  and  about  7  years  after  their  exeon- 
tion ;  yet  in  some  of  the  most  recent  parts  it  is 
now  as  obvious  as  in  any  others.  In  the  parts 
toward  the  Thames,  and  in  those  fronting  on 
the  approaches  to  Westminster  Bridge,  the  de- 
cay is  much  greatest  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  wall ;  in  some  exposed  positions  where  it 
was  looked  for,  it  is  extremely  slight ;  but  in 
the  inner  courts,  which  are  much  sheltered,  it 
is  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  worst  speci- 
men is  one  of  the  parts  most  sheltered  of  all — 
an  archway  leading  to  the  reporters*  gallery, 
near  the  entrance  to  Westminster  HaU.  Thus, 
the  material  appears  most  liable  to  decay  in 
damp  and  confined  situations.  The  actual  dis- 
integration and  discoloration  of  the  stone  in  ^ 
the  affected  portions  are  already  considerable, 
suggesting  deeper  inroads  into  the  material 
than  are  at  first  apparent;  but  though  the  dis- 
figurement, marking  the  plane  surfaces  more 
than  the  carved  work,  is  already  serious,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  stability  of  the  structure  is 
not  at  present  endangered. 

*'  n.  The  causes  to  which  the  decay  is  at- 
tributable, taking  into  consideration  the  com- 
position of  the  stone,  and  the  infiuence  exerted 
upon  it  by  moisture,  and  by  the  acids  diffused 
in  the  London  atmosphere."  It  was  previous- 
ly known  to  some  contractors  that  some  layers 
of  the  Anston  stone  were  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  though  no  inspector  of  the  material 
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was  appointed,  some  of  the  stoQe  was  rcjeoted 
by  the  builders  themselves.  The  sab-oommit- 
tee,  consisting  of  the  three  chemists  already- 
named,  make  a  division  of  building  stones  into 
3  classes:  1,  those  of  materials  not  easily  acted 
on  by  adds;  as  granites,  porphyries^ and  ser- 
pentines; 3,  those  of  materials  partially  or 
entirely  subject  to  ready  action  of  acids,  among 
which  limestones,  dolomites,  and  certain  sand- 
stones containing  carbonate  of  lime  as  cement- 
ing material,  must  be  dassed.  Among  analyses 
of  several  varieties  of  dolomite,  quoted  in  iUus- 
tration  of  the  composition  of  the  stone  in  ques- 
tion, that  of  the  North  Anston  quarry  gave: 
carbonate  of  lime,  54.89  per  cent. ;  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  42.07;  protoidde  of  iron,  0.49 ; 
peroxide  of  iron,  0.24 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
a  Prace;  silica,  0.66;  water,  0.61.  Not  mere- 
ly chemical  composition,  however,  but  physical 
condition  also,  goes  to  determine  actual  dura- 
bility ;  thus,  marble,  a  crystalline  carbonate  of 
lime,  is  mucn  less  subject  to  influence  of  acids 
than  chalk,  an  amorphous  one.  Now,  in  the 
dolomitic  limestone  of  the  new  houses  of  Par- 
liament, while  the  same  block  of  small  dimen- 
sions is  often  greatly  disintegrated  in  one  nart, 
and  wholly  untouched  in  another,  analysis 
fails  to  show  a  difference  in  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  two  parts;  so  that  the  cause  must 
really  exist  in  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the 
«  material.  Among  the  agents  in  the  atmosphere 
that  may  attack  building  stones,  are:  1.  Oxygen^ 
but  only  in  case  of  those  rare  sorts  contaiuLng 
sulphurets  of  iron,  or  the  protoxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  oxidadon. 
2.  Oarhonieaeid  and  water:  carbonic  acid  in 

Sresenoe  of  water  proves  a  powerM  solvent, 
ecomposing  in  time  the  most  indestructible 
rooks.  The  acid  transforms  the  insoluble 
earthy  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the 
stones  containing  these  into  soluble  bicarbo- 
nates;  the  water  first  serving  as  vehicle  to  in- 
troduce the  acid,  and  then  as  solvent  to  wash 
away  the  products  of  its  action.  The  ronoval 
in  like  manner  of  the  alkaline  bases  from  sili- 
cious  rocks,  leaves  the  silica  in  more  or  less 
friable  condition.  Besides,  the  committee 
think  that  water  exerts  a  gradual  disintegrat- 
ing action  near  to  the  surface  of  stones,  by  the 
expansion  occurring  in  its  volume,  upon  its 
freezing  within  the  interstices  of  the  materiid. 
8.  Nitrie  acid:  this  is  now  known  to  be  an  al- 
most constant,  probably  a  normal,  constituent 
of  the  air ;  but  though  it  must  assist  in  destroy- 
ing calcareous  and  magnesian  stones,  its  minute 
quantity  renders  its  action  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  4.  Sulphur  acids:  these  in  towns, 
especially  where  much  coal  is  burned,  become 
quite  appreciable.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  found  in 
tne  air  of  parts  of  Manchester  one  part  sul- 
phuric acid  in  100,000,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  25  parts  in  100,000  of  air.  The  com- 
position and  structure  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  the  stone  of  the  new  houses  of  Parliament 
render  it  subject  to  action  of  all  the  i^nts 
now  named,  save  oxygen.    The  chief  agents  in 


the  decay  are  donbtleas  carbonic  and  sulphnrio 
adds,  with  water ;  the  action  of  the  last  named 
acid  being  indicated  even  by  a  marked  efflo- 
rescence of  sulphate  of  magnesia  on  the  face  ot 
many  stones  from  which  exfoliation  is  taking 
place,  while  its  effects  will  be  not  only  due  to 
solution  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  of  the  stone, 
but  idso  to  the  forming  of  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  within  the  pores,  and  which  like 
those  of  ice  will  act  to  durujpt  and  remove  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  material. 

^^  III.  The  best  means  of  preserving  the  stone 
from  further  iiguiy."  The  sub-committee,  al- 
ready mentioned,  begin  tiieir  report  on  this 
head  by  declaring  that,  among  the  many  pro- 
cesses for  preservation  that  have  been  brought 
to  their  notice,  there  is  not  one  which  they  at 
present  feel  justified  in  definitely  recommend- 
ing as  a  preservative,  either  for  general  or  lo- 
cal application.  Having  devoted  6  days  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  practically  of  one  pro- 
cess, Bansome^s — presently  to  be  described — 
they  declare  themselves  unable  to  elaborate 
even  this  sufficiently  to  warrant  them  in  ex- 
pressing a  final  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  The 
processes  they  had  examined  could  be  divided 
generally  into:  1,  those  for  permanent,  and 
2,  those  for  temporary  protection.  In  both 
these  classes  they  summarily  dismiss  some  of 
the  proposed  methods,  as  applicable  only  to 
stones  before  being  placed  in  a  building,  or  as 
showing  misapprehension  of  the  real  problem 
to  be  solved — among  these  being  such  as  boil- 
ing in  a  mixture  of  pitch  or  resin  and  oil ;  cov- 
ering with  a  semifluid  mixture  of  silica  and 
sulphur,  the  latter  not  only  oxidizable  but 
highly  inflammable ;  and  even  the  offer  to  pro- 
tect the  walls  galvanioally  by  coating  with  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  putting  this  in  connection 
with  plates  of  zinc ;  and  again,  to  check  the 
decay  by  first  producing  fermentation  over  the 
surface,  in  a  coating  of  some  organic  and  fer- 
mentable substance.  The  more  probably,  ap- 
plicable of  the  permanent  processes,  they  clas- 
sify under  5  heads,  namely:  the  application, 
1,  of  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  in  various  degrees 
of  concentration ;  2,  of  silicates,  in  conjunction 
with  various  saline  compounds,  intended  to 

S reduce  double  decomposition;  8,  of  hydro- 
noric,  or  hydrofiuo-silicic  acid,  or  their  saline 
compounds ;  4,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  acid 
phosphates;  6,  of  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  or  their  bicarbonates,  in  water.  Aa 
to  these,  however,  they  advise  nothing  farther 
than  to  apply,  to  portions  of  the  palace  wall 
actually  decaying,  the  best  representatives  of 
the  three  classes  last  named,  as  an  experimental 
test  of  their  value,  deenung  that  experiments 
already  in  progress  with  some  of  those  in  the 
first  two  subdivisions  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  determine  the  question  of  their  ap- 
plicability. Of  processes  for  temporary  pro- 
tection they  recommend  for  trial  on  some  af- 
fected parts  of  the  wall  only  the  solutions  in 
volatile  solvents  of  some  of  the  most  unchange- 
able of  or^ganio  bodies,  as  paraffine,   beeswax, 
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or  the  more  permaneiit  gmnB  and  reflfaifl.  V^ 
nallj,  thej  think  that  only  the  test  of  some 
yetrs  of  experiment  end  a<iaal  nse  can  deoide 
the  questions  of  the  eetoal  or  eomparaitiTe 
merits  of  these  Tarione  processes.  In  these 
▼iewB  the  general  committee  coincide;  and 
thej  accordingly  recommend  no  general  coat- 
ing, painting,  oiling,  or  washing  of  the  bnild- 
ing,  bnt  only  precantiona— though  by  wha^ 
means  they  scarcely  make  clear-*to  arrest  de- 
cay where  it  aotnaUy  commences,  or  in  the 
worst  cases  the  catting  ont  of  the  decaying 
stone,  nntO  more  definite  knowledge  shall  sap- 
ply  a  remedy  on  wliich  fall  reliance  can  be 
placed. 

^lY.  The  qaalities  of  the  stones  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  fntare  ase  in  public  buildings  in 
London.'?'  This  head  may  here  be  briefly  dis- 
posed of;  since,  the  London  atmosphere  being 
among  the  most  destructiTe  to  which  building 
matenals  can  be  exposed,  and  the  air  of  most 
cities  in  this  coontry  being  much  more  dry  and 
less  corroding,  tiie  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
subject  must  be  for  American  arehtteots  main- 
ly that  of  comparison.  The  committee  con- 
demn the  magnesian  limestones  as  an  unsafe 
material  for  public  buildings  in  London.  The 
Portland  stone,  not  so  hard  as  the  Anston,  and 
yet  with  a  power  of 'withstanding  the  London 
atmoephere  shown  in  many  builmngs  ftom  the 
date  of  St.  Paal's  downward,  they  folly  rec- 
ommend; though  even  with  this,  a  carefbl  se- 
lection at  the  quarries  is  necessary.  The  car- 
bonates of  lime  used  for  buildings  in  the  com- 
paratively pure  atmosphere  of  Paris,  and  where 
wood  is  largely  used  as  fhel,  also  suffer  decay, 
which,  thus  far,  the  French  architects  and 
chemists  appear  to  have  been  no  more  success- 
ful than  others  in  preventing  or  arresting.  The 
oommittee  close  by  recommending  a  persever- 
ing trial  of  the  various  probably  valuable  pre- 
servative materials  and  agents,  expressing  a  be- 
lief that  a  large  portion  of  the  stone  of  the  new 
palaee  is  very  durable,  and  that  a  remedy  suf- 
ficing to  arrest  or  control  the  decay  in  the  af- 
fected portion  will  soon  be  found. — ^The  fall 
report  may  be  consulted  in  the  '*  London  Build- 
er," No.  m;  and  ^«  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In* 
atitute,"  Phila.,  Jan.  1862. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Architectural  As- 
sociation (London  **  Mechanics*  Magazine,'*  Feb* 
ruary,  1863),  Mr.  A.  H.  Church  laid  down  cer- 
tain principles  as  likely  to  be  practically  efSdc- 
tive  in  accomplishing  the  preservation  of  stone, 
among  them  the  following :  1,  Any  process,  to 
be  practically  usefU,  murt  be  easy  of  applica- 
tion, and  moderate  in  cost ;  3,  It  must  render 
absorbent  stone  less  porous,  and  counteract 
also  the  influence  of  n\)ariou8  bodies  in  the 
air ;  8,  It  must  consolidate  stones,  the  particles 
of  which  are  loosely  aggregated,  and  harden 
such  as  are  eanly  abraded  by  mechanical 
means ;  4,  It  must  not  materiaUy  change  the 
color,  suifla^  or  texture  of.  the*  stone ;  5,  The 
protecting  material  must  not  remain  as  a  film, 
Dut  must  penetrate  the  material^  not)  however, 


wmtraoting  the  innAoe,  or  otherwise  separat- 
ing particles  from  the  stone;*  6,  The  material 
must  be  less  soluble  in  water  and  less  subject 
to  atmospheric  agents  than  the  material  of  itie 
atone;  7,  Its  application  must  leave  no  soluble, 
and  especially  no  efflorescent  or  crystalliidng 
salt,  as  one  of  its  products,  in  tiie  surface  or 
substance  of  the  stone.  As  a  result  of  some  <ji 
the  so  called  preservative  processes,  a  sulphate 
of  soda  or  of  magnesia  is  formed  in  the  supers 
ficial  parts  of  the  stone,  which  effloresces  upon 
the  surface ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  upon  tibe 
summit  of  each  hair-like  crystal  a  minute  frag- 
ment of  stone,  torn  off  and  carried  forward  by 
the  force  of  the  crystallization.  Again,  when 
a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  silica  is  applied  to 
chalk  or  a  soft  limestone,  the  silica  glutiniaes 
on  the  surface;  the  film  formed  scales  off,  and 
the  scales  bring  away  with  them  adherent  par- 
ticles of  the  chalk  or  stone  upon  their  inner  sur- 
fJEMM.  The  principles  and  remarks  here  offered 
have  doubtless  a  raference  to  Mr.  Church's  pro- 
cess of  preservation,  presently  to  be  named. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  December  19, 
1861,  Mr.  A.  L.  Fleury  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preservinff  building  stone  by  applying  a 
pure  aqueous  solution  of  silica,  adding  other 
uses  of  the  same  solution.  He  first  referred  to 
the  very  elaborate  and  quite  exhaustive  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ordway,  on  "Water  Glass" 
("American  Journal  of  Science,"  Sept.  and  Nov. 
1861,  and  Jan.  1862),  or  the  various  forms  of 
soluble  alkaline  silicates,  originally  investigated 
by  Fochs,  Euhlmann,  liebig,  and  others.  For 
these  alkaline  silicates  he  would  substitute  the 
ai^ueous  solution  just  mentioned;  a  sugges- 
tion made  also  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  W. 
Crookes,  editor  of  the  "  Chemical  News."  Mr. 
Fleury  proceeds  to  quote  from  the  last  named 
Journal,  No.  100,  giving  several  modes  of  pre- 
paring the  soluble  silica.  The  difficulty  which  ^ 
besets  many  of  the  processes  of  silicification  is, 
that  along  with  the  needfhl  silica,  so  much 
superfluous,  and  indeed  imnrious  matter  is 
often  introduced,  that  the  valuable  qualities  of 
the  silica  are  in  a  great  measure  counteracted. 
Of  the  four  modes  given  for  preparing  the  pure 
solution,  which  at  least  has  the  'merit  of  ex- 
cluding these  useless  or  hurtfol  intermixtures, 
we  name  the  two  which  appear  to  prove  most 
satisfactory :  1,  By  dissolvmg  pure  sulphide  of 
ailicium  in  water;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
given  off,  the  silidum  is  oxidised,  and  the  re- 
sulting silica  remains  completely  dissolved,  in 
such  proportion,  moreover,  that  the  liquid 
gelatinizes  upon  attempting  to  evaporate  it. 
8,  By  Prof.  Graham's  new  method  <^  Dialytii. 
{See  Chbxistbt.)  In  this,  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  soda,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  add, 
is  placed  on  one  side  of  a  parchment  ptsper 
septum,  pure  water  being  on  the  other  side ;  in 
a  few  days  the  hydrochloric  add  and  chloride 
of  sodium  will  be  found  to  have  completely 
passed  through  the  diaphragm,  leaving  the 
silica  in  aqueous  solutioik,  and  so  pure  tliat  add 
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nitrate  of  Bilvor  MiA  to  detect  chlorine  in  the 
liquid.  This  solution  remains  fluid  for  some 
days,  bnt  it  ultimately  gelatinizeB.  Of  these 
two  metiiods,  the  former  giyes  the  silicioas 
eolation  in  the  greater  strengtib.  When  such 
solntion,  thus  prepared,  is  anplied  with  a  clean 
brush  once  or  oftener  over  tne  surface  of  chalk 
or  dolomite,  Mr.  Orookes  states  that  a  process 
of  hardening  occurs,  which  goes  on  increasing 
for  several  days,  while,  owing  to  the  depth  of 
penetration,  and  to  there  being  no  soluble  or 
efflorescent  compounds  to  &e  removed,  there 
appears  a  strong  probability  of  permanent  pro- 
tection by  means  of  this  silicons  impregnation 
to  the  stones  so  treated.  (It  must  be  added,  from 
other  sources,  that  upon  actual  test  of  the  pure 
solution  of  silica  for  preserving  stone,  maae  in 
England,  it  was  found  that  the  solution  too  fre- 
quently gelatinized  mainly  on  the  surface  of  the 
material,  d^ing  and  scaling  o%  and  chipping 
the  surfisboe  in  so  doing.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
recommended,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  ileury,  for 
preserving  building  stones,  and  more  especially 
not  for  decaying  monuments.  Of  the  other 
uses  suggested  by  the  writer  named,  and  which 
will  be  mentioned,  some  may  prove  of  real 
practicability  and  value.) 

The  first  of  the  proposed  applications  of  the 
hydrated  silica  being  set  aside,  among  the 
others  are,  briefly,  the  following :  2,  The  for- 
mation, by  admixture  in  due  proportions  with 
other  cheap  materials,  as  lime,  day,  sand,  &c., 
of  artiflcial  building  and  other  stones;  8,  The 
application  of  the  solution  to  wood,  so  as  to 
render  it  comparatively  indestructible,  and  fire 
and  water  proof;  4,  The  mixing  of  the  solution 
with  certain  colors  used  by  painters,  and  form- 
ing silicated  colors,  such  as  have  lately  been 
employed  by  Eaulbach  and  by  many  other 
painters  of  frescoes,  German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  which  (chemical  analysis  showing 
.  that  the  frescoes  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  of  such  character)  appear  to  have  the 
quality  of  resisting  the  change  usually  caused 
by  time;  6,  The  formation,' by  mixture  with 
certain  materials,  of  a  durable  artificial  marble, 
susceptible  of  beautifblly  variegated  coloration ; 
6,  Combination  with  certain  organic  substances 
to  form  many  articles  for  which  a  plastic  ma- 
terial or  composition  is  suitable,  as  certain 
parts  of  machinery,  furniture,  &c.  C*  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,"  January,  1862.) 

Messrs.  Bartlett,  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Oamden 
Town,  Eng.,  propose  ("Ohem.  News",  No.  101) 
as  a  preservative  material  a  combination  of  sili- 
cate and  aluminate  of  potash,  the  latter  prepared 
from  a  frised  compound  of  alumina  and  potash, 
and  dissolving  readily  in  water,  with  not  more 
than  two  per  cent,  of  free  potash.  When  sili- 
cate of  potash,  sp.  gr.  1.250,  and  this  alumi- 
nate of  potash,  sp.  gr.  1.200,  are  mixed,  instan- 
taneous decomposition  takes  place,  the  result  a 
soUd  mass,  consisting  of  sUicate  ;of  alumina, 
and  some  free  potash.  The  mass  hardens  with 
extraordinary  rigidity.  The  solutions  being 
of  somewhat  less  speoifio  gravity,  so  that,  mix- 


ed, they  shall  be  of  sp.  gr.  1.160,  the  result  of 
the  combination  lasts  as  a  solution  about  10 
hours ;  but  formed  at  or  evaporated  to  about 
sp.  gr.  1.200,  it  solidifies  immediately.  The 
product  of  the  combination  of  the  materials 
named,  is  declared  to  resist  dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

•  The  defect  referred  to  above  in  the  process 
suggested  by  Mr.  Grookes,  with  pure  solution 
of  silica,  Mr.  Ohurch  thinks  he  has  obviated  by 
his  method,  which  consists  in  applying  along 
with  the  silica  solution,  usually  first,  but  some- 
times second,  a  solution  of  baryta  (oxide  of 
barium).  The  result  he  states  to  be  the  depo- 
sition within  the  interstices  of  the  stone  so 
treated  of  the  insoluble  and  unalterable  silicate 
of  baryta,  no  other  materials  accompanying 
these,  so  that  no  soluble  or  otherwise  iigurious 
salt  can  be  formed.  By  this  process  he  con- 
siders that  porous  stones  are  necessarily  made 
harder,  and  less  subject  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ence ;  that  brick,  terra  cotta,  &c.,  may  be  made 
nearly  water-proof;  and  that  articles  moulded 
from  plaster  of  Paris  are  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  and  durability.  The  application, 
as  proposed  by  others,  of  a  silicate  of  soda  and 
chioricie  of  barium,  results  in  production  of  sili- 
cate of  baryta  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  lat- 
ter of  whidi,  washing  out  by  rain,  Mr.  Ohurch 
concludes,  must  iigure  the  stone  in  respect  to 
durability  and  appearance. 

The  process  of  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome,  how- 
ever, involving  a  principle  nearly  similar  to  that 
Just  stated,  has  received  high  commendation, 
and,  among  other  authorities,  by  Prof.  Ansted 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. Bansome's  process  consists  in  a  de- 
posit or  formation  within  the  substance  of 
stones  sufficiently  porous,  and  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  of  a  silicate  of  lime.  The  absorb- 
ent block  or  mass  is  first  saturated,  so  far  aa 
may  be,  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  when  this  is  followed  widi 
an  application  of  solution  of  chloride  of  cid- 
cium :  as  the  latter  penetrates  so  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  former  substance,  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  the  results  being  an 
insoluble  silicate  of  lune,  and  a  soluble  chloride 
of  sodium,  the  latter  of  which  can  be  mainly 
washed  away  at  once,  or  left  to  be  removed 
gradually.  Mr.  Ransome  formed  in  moulds 
small  blocks  of  sand  wet  together  by  applyine 
the  liquid  silicate  of  soda,  and  then  hanlened 
these  by  dipping  them  in  the  solution  of  cblo- 
ride  of  calcium.  The  result  was  the  formation, 
almost  instantaneously,  of  a  perfectly  compad;, 
hard,  and  apparently  durable  solid.  In  this 
and  other  ways,  the  inventor  had  employed  the 
process  in  preparing  artificial  stones.  Some 
of  these  are  already  m  use  upon  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway.  They  are  cheap,  can  be  made  on 
the  spot  where  needed,  of  almost  any  rubbish 
or  material  at  hand,  and  of  any  deored  form 
and  size.  A  bar  of  one  of  these  artificial 
stones,  4  square  inches  in  section,  and  over  8 
inches  between  supports,  sustained  2,122  lbs. ; 
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like  ban  of  Portland  stone  broke  at  760  lbs. ; 
of  Caen  stone,  at  780  Iba.  The  oohesion  or 
ten^e  strength  of  a  bar,  sectional  sarfiMse  6| 
square  inches,  weights  being  sospended  from  it 
and  increased,  was  fonnd  equal  to  1,980  lbs. ; 
while  Caen  stone  broke  at  768  lbs.,  and  Port- 
land at  1,104  lbs.  A  cube  of  4  inches  sustained 
80  tons  pressure  before  crushing.  These  stones, 
however,  were  all  recently  made,  and  time 
alone  can  determine  the  question  of  their  dura- 
bility. Dr.  Frankland  found  that  the  finished 
§tooe  (of  course  after  washing)  still  contained 
chloride  of  sodium,  but  he  judges  that  this 
remnant  is  extractable  witliout  ii^urjto  the 
tenacity  of  the  mass ;  and  although  it  must  ob- 
TioQsIy  leaye  the  stone  more  porous  in  time 
than  at  the  first,  he  considers  that  this  effect 
win  be  more  than  offset  by  the  well-known 
tendency  of  the  binding  material,  ipicate  of 
lime,  to  become  more  ciystalline  and  so  harder 
by  age ;  so  that  these  artificial  stones  may  yet 
be  found  to  surpass  in  durability  any  natural 
ones,  unless  it  be  the  material  quarried  from 
the  primary  rooks. 

Prot  Jas.  Thomson  read  before  the  British 
Ajseociation  a  oaper  on  the  "  Disintegration  of 
Stones  exposea  in  Buildings  and  otherwise  to 
Atmospheric  Influences,"  in  which,  setting  out 
with  the  declaration  that  he  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  assigning  any  single  cause  for  the 
decay  of  building  stones,  he  endeavored  to  show 
the-ftct  of  an  important  mode  of  such  decay, 
hitherto  overlooked.  1.  He  urges  that  certain 
cases  of  disintegration  frequently  observed,  are 
not  to  be  reforred  to  the  softening  or  weaken- 
ing of  the  stone  by  dissolving  away  or  chemi- 
cal alterations  of  portions  of  it,  but  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  crumbling  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  disruptive  force  exerted  by  certain 
crystalline  matters  in  the  act  of  solidifying  in 
the  pores  or  cavities  of  the  mass,  and  from 
liquids  permeating  it.  2.  That  in  such  cases, 
the  crumbling  away  of  the  stones,  when  not 
such  as  is  caused  by  freezing  of  water  in  the 
pores,  usually  occurs  in  the  greatest  degree  at 
places  to  which,  by  Joint  agencies  of  moisture 
and  evaporation,  saHne  substances  existing  in 
the  stones  are  brought  and  left  to  orystaluze. 
8.  That  the  solidifymg  of  crystalline  matters 
in  porous  stones,  whether  it  be  of  ice  from 
freezing  of  water,  or  of  cnrstals  of  salts  from 
their  solutions,  usually  produces  disintegration, 
not  as  commonly  supposed,  by  expansion  of 
the  total  Tolume  of  the  liquid  and  the  crystals 
jointly,  occasioning  a  fluid  pressure  in  the 
pores,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  natural  and  well  known  tendency  of 
crystals  to  increase  in  size  when  in  contact  with 
a  tiquid  that  can  still  deposit  in  the  solid  steto 
the  same  substance  as  tiiat  composing  them— 
this  growth  in  size  still  going  on,  even  though, 
to  allow  of  it^  the  crystals  must  push  out  of 
their  way  the  porous  walls  of  the  cavity  they 
are  in,  and  even  though  it  must  be  from  liquids 
permeating  these  walls  that  the  crystals  receive 
the  materials  for  their  increase. 


A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  L.  Stand- 
fiist,  of  London,  for  a  comporition  of  burnt 
day,  iron  dust,  brick  dust,  gravel,  lime,  and 
sand,  mixed  with  hemp  and  hair,  so  as  to  form 
a  cement,  te  be  laid  np  in  a  suitable  frame  to 
constitute  the  walls  of  houses;  such  walls 
when  dry  being  solid,  instead  of  bein^  com- 
posed of  many  small  blocks.  This  apphcation 
of  gravel  cement  for  building  is  similar  te  the 
concrete  of  gravel  and  mortar  already  in  use  for 
constructing  the  walls  of  houses,  in  some  parte 
of  the  United  Btetes. 

Of  a  valuable  series  of  papers  on  "  Hydraulic 
Engineering,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  McEboy.  0.  £., 
in  the  ''Jour,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  1862, 
those  In  the  numbers  for  May,  June,  and  July, 
treat  of  "  Reservoir  Oonstmction,"  ite  history 
theory,  and  practice,  including  the  subjects  of 
concretes,  masonry,  ^so. ;  those  in  Kos.  for 
September  and  October,  of  '*  Distribution."  In 
the  same  Journal,  March,  1862,  will  be  found 
an  extract  from  a  paper  on  the  **  Ooncrete  used 
in  the  late  Extension  of  the  London  Docks," 
by  €toorge  Robertson,  0.  E.  The  highly  spe- 
cial character  of  the  branch  of  construction 
here  involved,  would  render  an  abstract  at 
length  inappropriate  in  this  place. 

The  factitious  sorte  of  wood,  as  those  pro- 
duced by  mixing  fine  saw  dust  of  different  nat- 
ural woods  with  glue  or  other  cementitious 
matter,  and  which  are  therefore  generally  ob- 
tained in  a  plastic  steto,  and  at  once  compacted 
and  shaped  by  compressing  in  moulds,  have  be- 
come somewhat  fiuniliarly  known ;  and  thus  £ur 
they  have  been  employed  rather  for  the  manu- 
facture of  small  articles  than  for  building. 
Among  the  best  of  these  is,  doubtless,  that  of 
M.  Ladry,  formed  by  mixing  sawdust  with  bul- 
lock's blood,  and  compresnng.  Another  pro- 
duct of  the  sort,  very  recently  invented  in 
France,  appears  to  have  attracted  still  more  at- 
tention :  It  is  made  of  sawdust  alone,  heated  to 
a  high  temperature,  and  in  such  stete  subjected 
to  enormous  pressure — 600  tons,  it  appears,  to 
the  square  foot;  and  while  thus  acquiring  a 
compactness  and  hardness  exceeding  those  of 
wood,  it  has  a  very  fine  texture,  is  readily 
moulded  in  formii^  it,  and  is  unchangeable  by 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  known  as  durable  wood 
Qxns  durS), 

The  greatiy  diminished  period  of  time  during 
which  ships  are  now  built  being  fonnd  to  re- 
sult in  an  injuriouji  increase  of  the  tendency 
of  their  timbers  to  different  forms  of  decay,  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  less  thoroughly 
seasoned  on  tiie  stocks,  M.  de  Lapparent  has 
within  little  more  than  a  year  past  proposed,  aa 
a  means  of  preserving  the  timbers,  to  carbonize 
their  surfaces  to  a  very  slight  depth,  usually 
perhaps  not  exceeding  about  ^ j^  of  an  inch, 
by  directing  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  wood  a 
Jet  of  some  inflammable  gas  in  the  state  of  ig- 
nition. A  quite  uniform  carbonization  of  the 
surface  can  thus  be  secured ;  and  the  resulting 
coating,  it  is  anticipated,  will  prove  quite  im- 
pervious to  air  and  moisture.    The  procesS)  the 
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expense  of  which  needs  not  exceed  about  10 
cents  to  the  square  yard,  has  lately  been  tried 
at  Oherboni^;  and  it  is  thns  fax  regarded  as 
proving  completely  sncoessfdl. 

The  following  application  for  prevention  of 
the  rotting  of  wood,  especially  snitable  for  fence 
posts,  piles,  and  the  materials  of  various  wet 
constructions,  is  reoonmiended,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  Dingler's  "  Polytechnic  Journal,"  assupe* 
rior  in  view  of  its  economy,  and  its  impermear 
bility  to  water,  as  well  as  of  the  f^reat  hardness 
it  assumes :  Take  50  parts  of  rosm,  40  of  finely 
poirdered  ohalk,  800  parts  (or  less)  of  fine  white 
sharp  sand,  4  parts  of  linseed  oil,  1  of  native  red 
oxide  of  copper,  and  1  of  sulphuric  acid.  First 
heat  the  rosin,  chalk,  sand,  and  oil,  in  an  iron 
boiler ;  then  add  the  oxide,  and  with  care,  the 
acid:  stir  the  composition  carefully,  and  apply 
the  coat  while  it  is  still  hot  If  it  be  not 
liquid  enough,  add  a  little  more  oiL  This  coat- 
ing, when  cold  and  dried,  forms  a  varnish 
which  is  as  hard  as  stone. 

To  the  many  processes  in  use  for  the  treat- 
ment of  wood  with  a  view  to  render  it  more 
durable,  and  incidentally  also  less  inflammable, 
that  recently- patented  by  T.  Cobley,  of  Meer- 
hobs,  Hesse,  promises  to  add  another.  In  this, 
a  strong  solution  of  potash,  baryta,  lime,  stron- 
tia,  or  any  of  their  salts,  is  by  action  of  a  pump 
forced  into  the  pores  of  the  timber,  placed 
within  a  dose  iron  vessel.  After  this  opera- 
tion, the  liquid  is  run  off  from  the  timber,  and 
hydrofluo-silicic  acid  is  forced  in;  the  latter, 
uniting  with  the  salt  in  the  timber,  forms  with  it 


an  insoluble  compound ;  and  the  wood  is  said  to 
be  in  consequence  rendered  quite  uninflammable. 
In  condusion,  for  the  year,  of  this  subject  of 
building  materials,  it  may  be  proper — since,  al- 
though the  American  climate  is  less  severe  on 
the  materials  of  edifices  than  is  that  of  some 
European  countries,  the  actual  decav  of  build- 
ing stones  is  even  here  considerable,  and  the 
subject  therefore  one  of  practical  importance — 
to  express  a  regret  that  persons  who  are  in  this 
country  also  conversant  with  facts  respecting 
the  comparative  decay  and  durability  of  the 
materials  employed  in  our  public  and  private 
buildings,  or  those  making  investigations  and 
inventions  in  connection  with  such  materials, 
do  not  more  frequently  communicate  their  re- 
sults to  the  scientific  journals,  in  which  they 
would  be  rendered  accessible,  and  could  be- 
come of  |;eneral  utility.  The  continually  in- 
creasing employment  among  us  of  iron  in  the 
construction  of  •buildings.  It  is  true^  substitutes 
for  a  part  of  our  subject  the  consideration  of 
the  qualities  and  working  of  that  metal.  But 
the  marbles,  sandstones,  granites,  &c.,  will  still 
continue,  as  well  as  bricks  and  various  woods, 
to  be  largely  used  for  building ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  real  economy,  as  well  as  in  certain  in- 
stances those  of  beauty  in  time,  and  of  the  in- 
terest that  is  sure  to  connect  itself  with  struc- 
tures very  long  preserved,  render  a  particular 
investigation  of  uie  comparative  durability  and 
undiangeableness  of  these  various  material?  in 
the  climates  of  our  country  a  work  greatly  to  be 
desired. 
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CALIFORNIA.  One  of  the  Pacific  States 
of  the  Union,  first  settled  in  1769,  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  by  Mexico,  in  1848,  and  admitted 
into,  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1860.  Its  capital 
is  Sacramento.  The  area  of  the  State  is  188,982 
square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1860  was 
879,994,  of  whom  20,848  were  Ohinese  and 
Mexican  half-breeds,  and  14,{^56  Indians. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  to  December^  1868, 
is  Leland  Stanford,  whose  official  residence 
is  at  Sacramento.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  term  of  office  expires  at  the  same  time, 
is  William  H.  Weeks,  of  Sacramento.  The  gov- 
ernor was  elected  in  September,  1861.  He 
received  66,086  votes,  the  Union  Democratic 
candidate,  J.  Oonness,  having  80,944,  and  the 
Breckinridge  Democratic  candidate,  J.  B. 
McGonnell,  82,761.  Stanford's  plurality  was, 
therefore,  28,286.  In  1862  the  only  State  officer 
elected  was  a  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  John  Sweet,  the  Bepublican 
candidate,  was  elected,  receiving  61,288  votes, 
whUe  Stevenson,  the  Union  Democratic  candi- 
date, had  21,614,  and  Fitzgerald,  the  Regular 
Democratic  candidate,  had  16,817.  The  Senate 
stands,  82.  Republicans,  4  Union  Democrats, 


4  Regular  Democrats.  The  House,  Repub- 
licans 63,  Union  Democrats  10,  Regular  Demo- 
crats 7. 

The  Legislature  of  1861,  believing  certain 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  re- 
quired, passed  a  bill  proposing  amendments  to 
articles  4,  6,  6  and  9.  According  to  the  Con- 
stitution these  proposed  amendments  were  to  be 
passed  upon  by  tne  next  Legislature,  and  if 
adopted  by  them  submitted  to  the  people  for 
tiieir  sanction.  The  amendment  to  section  9, 
which  extended  the  term  of  office  from  three 
to  four  years,  was  adopted,  and,  being  submitted 
to  the  people,  received  their  sanction,  but  the 
amendments  to  the  other  sections  were  modified 
by  the  Legislature  of  1862,  and,  though  sanc- 
tioned in  their  modified  form  by  the  people, 
the  irregularity  of  their  modification,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  .highest  legal  authorities,  ren- 
dered them  void. 

The  message  of  Grovemor  Stanford,  sent  to 
the  Legislature  January  6,  1868,  reviews  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State.  The  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  is  $6,679,284.76.  The 
financial  year  (or,  rather  tiie  financial  period, 
for  there  were  but  ten  months  and  twenty  daya^ 
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viz.,  from  JaniMrx  10  to  Beoember  1, 1862, 
embraced  in  the  ^ovenior's  Btatemont)  ooin« 
meaced  with  a  floatugdebt  against  the  Q«neral 
Fond  of  (585,603.93,  and  the  previoos  admin* 
istratioQ  had  reoeiyed  (251,705.84  of  the  rev* 
enaes  of  1862,  and  applied  the  amonnt  on  the 
expenses  of  1861.    The  total  reyennea  of.  1862 
were  (929,834.84,  leas  this  aam  of  $261,795.34 
nticipated,  leaving  only  $577,629  of  actual 
foads  to  meet  the  corrent  expenditure.    The 
expenses  of  the  State  from  January  10  to  De- 
cember 1,  1862,  were  $788,117.76,  of  which 
(455,057.70  are  yet  unpaid.    The  governor  reo- 
ommenda  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  twenty-three 
eenta  on  the  $100  to  meet  this  floating  indebt- 
ednees  and  pl^oe  the  State  on  a  oaah  basis. 
Some  measure,  he   thinks,  should    also   be 
adopted  to  obviate  constitutional  ol:()ectionfl 
against  taxing  the  Ghlnese.    He  also  reoom* 
mends  the  oraanieation,  arming,  and  equip* 
ment  of  an  emoient  militia  force  in  the  State, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  provision  allowing  vol- 
nateers  in  the  army  to  vote.      He  suggests 
the  propriety  of  gathering  all   the  Indiana 
in  the  State  upon  one  larppe  reservation,  where 
they  oould  be  more  easily  guarded,  and  ren- 
dered far  more  comfortable,  while  the  citizens 
wtfuld  be  protected  from   their   hostile   in- 
eorsiona.     The  State  prison,  he  says,  is  inse- 
oore,  and  not  in  any  respect  reformatory.    He 
recommends  a  system  of  solitary  confinement. 
There  are  585  convicts,  and  the  average  cost  to 
the  State  of  their  support  is  eighty-four  cents 
per  week.    On  the  22d  of  July,  1862,  150  of 
the  convicts  escaped,  and  in  the  pursuit  for 
their  recaptore  three  were  killed  and  twenty- 
tiro  wounded.    At  the  close  of  the  year  six- 
teen of  the  number  were  still  at  large.    The 
orphan  asylums  and  the  Deaf;  Dumb  and  Blind 
isylums  at  San  Francisco  were  well  managed, 
and  deserving  of  aid  from  the  Le^slature.    The 
State  Reform  School  at  Marysville  is  a  very 
costly  institntion  to  the  State,  and  the  good  it 
aceompUshes   is  not  conimensurate  with   its 
cost    The  oare  of  an  average  number  of  about 
ten  boys  coeta  the  State  as  much  as  the  care  of 
two  hundred  convicts  at  San  Quentin.     The 
governor  suggests  that  an  arrangement  may  be 
effected  to  place  tiie  boys  in  theBeform  School 
at  San  Francisco  (a  city  institution).     The  In- 
sane Asylam  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
It  needs  more  room,  more  buildings  and  better 
management.     The  school  fund  lands  and  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  portions  of  them 
should  be  carefriUy  guarded  and  sacredly  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  education.     Seven 
millions  of  acres  of  the  lands  granted  by  the 
General  Government  are  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.     The  Swamp  Land  Oommissioners 
report  that  they  have  established  the  claim  of 
the  State  to  465,252  acres  of  swamp  lands,  all 
of  which  are  susceptible  of  permanent  reclama- 
tion.   The  governor  recommends  the  Legisla- 
tore  to  enlarge  the  list  of  bounties  for  home 
produots. 
Congress,  in  1861,  in  organizing  the  new 


territory  of  Nevada,  bestowed  upon  it  some 
land  included  within  the  lines  of  the  State  of 
California,  providing,  however,  that  such  lands 
should  not  enure  tp  the  new  territory  until  the 
assent  of  California  had  been  given  to  their 
surrender.  The  east  line  of  California,  it  now 
appears,  had  never  been  carefully  and  ac- 
curately surveyed,  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
ascertam,  without  a  survey,  what  portion  al- 
ready belonged  to  the  territory  aiid  what  to 
Oalifomia.  Governor  Stanford  urged  the  im- 
portance of  an  immediate  survey,  and  thediffi- 
oulties  which  have  since  occurred  (in  February, 
1868)  in  regard  to  the  boundary  show  its  ne- 
cessity. 

Floodn. — Mention  was  made  in  .the  Ajr- 
HVAL  CTOLOPJBDii.  for  1861  of  cxteusive  floods 
which  desolated  the  Sacriamento  Valley  in 
December,  1861 ;  the  continuous  runfJEill  which 
followed  caused  still  more  extensive  and  disas- 
trous floods  in  January,  1862,  which  attained 
their  greatest  height  on  the  24th  of  that  month, 
and  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  Seriously 
destructive  as  these  floods  were,  and  large  as 
was  the  amount  of  property  they,  destroyed, 
they  were  not  without  their  partial  compensa- 
tions. The  river  beds,  when  again  bare,,  were 
fi>nnd  to  contain  large  amounts  of  gold,  new 
placers  were  laid  open,  and  the  mining  interests  * 
profited  largely  by  the  incursipn  of  the  waters. 

Mvne9  and  Mining, — The  year  1862  was  one 
of  great  excitement  among  the  mining  popula- 
tion of  California.  The  gold  mines  of  the 
Cariboo  region  in  British  Columbia,  and  those 
of  the  Salmon  river,  the  Nez  Forces  and  the 
John  Day  and  Powder  rivers  in  Washington 
Territory  and  Oregon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  miners,  and  led  to  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  to  these 
was  added  intelligence  of  a  large  and  profitable 
yield  in  the  mines  on  the  Colorado  river  in 
Arizona.  Tlie  new  and  constantly  multiplying 
discoveries  of  silver  in  Nevada  caused  an  ad- 
ditional excitement  during  the  later  summer 
and  autumnal  months,  and  frt)m  September  to 
the  close  of  the  year  new  companies,  many  of 
them  with  large  capital,  were  formed  duly  to 
prosecute  silver  mining.  The  gold  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Grasshopper  Creek,  near  the 
boundary  of  Dakota,  discovered  in  July  or 
August,  1862,  attracted  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion thith^  in  the  autumn. 

The  magnitude  of  the  copper  deposits  and 
the  richness  of  the  ore  have  led  to  the  exten- 
sive and  profitable  development  of  the  copper 
mines  during  the  year.  There  are  two  very 
extensive  beds  of  the  ore  at  remote  points :  one 
at  Copperopolis  and  its  vicinity,  in  Calaveras 
county,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the  other  in 
Del  Norte  county,  in  the  extreme  northwest  of 
the  State,  west  of  the  coast  range,  and  only 
eighteen  miles  fi*om  the  port  of  Oresent  City. 
The  Calaveras  county  mines  are  said  to  yield 
over  $60  worth  of  copper  ore  to  the  ton,  and 
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the  lodes  in  Del  Norte  oonnty  fi^om  25  to  80 
per  cent  of  pnre  copper.  The  recently  opened 
qniokflilver  mines  are  also  yielding  largely. 

Agricultural  ProducU, — The  richness  of  the 
virgin  soil  of  California  is  such  that  aU  trees, 
shrubs  and  grains  which  can  withstand  the 
long  dry  season  by  sending  their  roots  down- 
wanl  below  the  hard  crnst  which  forms  on 
the  surface  in  the  summer  months,  yield  most 
profusely,  and  the  fruits  and  root  crops  are  of 
such  dimensions  as  are  entirely  unknown  else- 
where. A  pear  grown  in  the  orchard  of  E.  L. 
Beard,  Esq.,  at  San  Jose  Mission,  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1862,  was  exhibited  in  New 
York  city  in  January  and  February,  1868.  It 
was  twenty  inches  in  circumference  one  way, 
and  sixteen  inches  the  other,  and  weighed  on 
its  arriyal  three  pounds  seven  ounces.  Other 
fruits  attain  to  similar  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
yet  retain  their  fine  flavor.  The  potatoes, 
beets,  turnips  and  other  root  crops  are  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  excellence.  The  wheat  of 
OaUfomia  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  glu- 
ten, rendering  it  more  nutritious  than  that  of 
the  wheat  growing  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Hountains,  and  requiring  a  different  treatment 
to  make  bread  from  it.  The  grape  is  largely 
cultivated,  and  the  Oalifomia  wines  are  attain- 
ing a  good  reputation  in  the  eastern  markets. 
Cotton  has  been  tested,  but  is  not  likelv  to 

Srove  a  profitable  crop,  as  it  does  not  well  en- 
ure the  drought,  and  requires,  especially  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  boll,  an  amount 
of  moisture  rarely  present  at  that  season  in  the 
California  atmosphere. 

The  amount  of  treasure  received  at  San 
Francisco  in  1862  was  |49,875,462,  and  the 
amount  shipped  from  that  port  $42,561,761. 
The  exports  of  California  produce,  other  than 
treasure,  from  the  same  port  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $6,211,788,  which  included  wheat 
and  flour,  equivalent  to  over  400,000  barrels 
of  flour  and  22,615  bales  of  wool.  The  entire 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
State  was  given  at  $6,050,000.  The  amount  of 
ouicksilver  produced  exceeded  two  millions  of 
dollars.  During  the  year  the  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels which  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
was  684,670  tons,  and  497,845  tons  were  cleared 
from  the  port  in  the  same  time.  The  freight 
money  paid  on  the  cargoes  of  foreign  and  east- 
ern ships  was  $8,496,978.  During  the  year 
27,861  persons  arrived  in  San  Francisco  by  sea, 
of  whom  8,188  were  Chinese,  and  11,711  left 
the  country,  of  whom  2,795  Were  Chinese.  The 
net  gain  of  the  population  by  seaward  immi- 
gration at  that  port  was,  consequentiy,  16,150. 
The  population  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
stated  in  the  census  of  1860  as  56,802,  has 
greatiy  increased  since  that  time.  A  census 
taken  in  the  autumn  of  1862  gives  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  as  91,825.  Of  these 
82,000  were  males  over  twenty-one,  and  17,500 
females  over  eighteen.  The  number  of  Chinese 
was  8,250 ;  of  other  foreigners  4,200,  and  of 
colored  persons  1,875. 


CANNING,  Right  Hon.  Cbarlbs  Joek,  Earl, 
K  6.,  an  English  statesman  and  late  viceroy 
of  India,  bom  Dec.  14,  1812,  at  Gloucester 
Lodge,  Brompton,  died  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  June  17, 1862.  Earl  Canning  was  the 
youngest  child  and  only  surviving  son  of  the 
distinguished  statesman  Bight  Hon.  George 
Canning,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Chnrch, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  in  1888  the  high 
honor  of  first  class  in  classics  and  second  class 
in  mathematics.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Warwick  in  August,  1886,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  mother  in  March,  1687, 
was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Vis- 
count Canning.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed 
under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
under  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  Peel 
administration,  and  in  January,  1842,  wasmade 
Commisdoner  of  Woods,  &c.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  that  administration,  in  July,  1846,  he  re- 
tired from  ofiice,  and  was  not  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  again  till  1858,  when  he  accepted  the 
office  of  postmaster  general,  in  the  Aberdeen 
administration.  In  July,  1855,  he  was  seleeted 
as  successor  to  the  late  Marquis  Dalhoude  as 
governor  general  of  India.  In  Uttie  more  than 
a  year  after  his  arrival  in  India,  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  his  energy  and  statesmanship 
were  severely  tested.  Some  of  his  measures 
were  at  the  time  severely  censured,  and  one 
(the  attempted  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the 
talookdars  of  Oude)  was  vetoed  by  the  home 
government.  He,  however,  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  plan  for  the  pacification  of  India  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  accomplished  it  with 
such  success  that  in  April,  1859,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for 
his  eminent  civil  services  during  the  mutiny, 
and  the  queen,  in  token  of  her  approbation, 
made  him  an  extra  civil  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  Hay,  1859,  created 
him  an  earl,  and  in  Hay,  1862,  conferred  upon 
him  the  order  of  the  Garter.  His  countess, 
eldest  dauffhter  of  the  late  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothe- 
say, died  m  Calcutta,  Nov.  18, 1861,  and  leav- 
ingno  issue  the  title  became  extinct. 

CHEHISTRT.  The  recent  progress  of  this 
science,  and  mainly  for  the  past  year,  in  certain 
leading  features  both  of  theory  and  practice,  is 
presented  under  the  following  subdivisions : 

I.  EusMSNTS.  Ccmum, — This  new  metal,  and 
base  of  a  new  alkali,  was  discovered  in  1860 
by  Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoffj  of  Ger- 
many, and  through  the  accident  of  detecting  in 
the  spectrum  of  certab  potassium  compounds, 
on  which  they  were  experimenting,  two  bright 
blue  lines  or  a  double  blue  line  not  before  ob- 
served, and  situated  near  to  that  line  of  the 
strontium  spectrum  which  has  been  marked  d. 
(See  Sfbotbum  Observations.)  The  oxide  of 
this  metal  appears  very  constantlv  to  accompany 
in  minerals  and  mineral  waters  diose  of  potassi- 
um and  rubidium.  The  associated  alkalies,  in  so- 
lution, can  be  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum ;  then  separating  the  parts  of  the  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  converting 
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the  remaining  chlorides  into  carbonates,  the 
esrbonate  of  the  new  metal  is  with  certain 
preoantioDs  dissolved  ont  with  absolute  alcohol. 
The  salt  thus  obtained  being  placed  along  with 
meronry  at  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  an 
amalgam  of  ciesinm  is  the  result :  the  avidity 
of  the  new  metal  for  oxygen  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  while  the  familiar  alkaline  metals, 
potassium  and  sodium,  must  when  separated 
be  preserved  in  liquids  which,  like  naphtha,  con- 
tain no  oxygen,  the  separation  in  the  metallic 
state  of  c»sium  has  not  as  yet  even  been  effect- 
ed; and  in  the  condition  of  amalgam  it^oxi- 
dixes  in  the  air  and  decomposes  cold  water. 
In  entire  accordance  with  such  facts,  cesium  is 
the  most  electro-positive  element  now  known. 
Symbol,  Gs ;  equivalent,  128.4.  The  hydrate 
of  protoxide  of  csBsium,  chemically  the  analogue 
of  hydrate  of  potash,  is  extremely  caustic.  Its 
carbonate,  bicarbonate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  alum, 
isCy  have  been  investigated,  and  have  in  gen- 
eral a  dose  resemblance  to'  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The 
quantity  of  c»sium  in  any  source  yet  known  is 
extremely  small;  but  it  is  widely  diffused  in 
nature.  The  largest  proportion  yet  found  in 
any  source  is  that  given  by  Prof.  0.  D.  Allen 
("  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,"  Dec.  1862),  as  the 
product  firom  a  lepidolite  from  Hebron,  Me.,  of 
which  it  formed  somewhat  more  than  0.8  of 
one  per  cent.  It  has  been  stated  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  the  human  blood  and  tissues.  The 
chloride  and  perhaps  other  compounds  of  this 
and  the  next  named  metal  may,  it  is  believed, 
now  be  obtained  in  small  (quantities  of  dealers 
in  the  rarer  chemicals  in  this  country. 

Bubidium. — ^This  second  new  alkaline  metal 
was  discovered,  in  like  manner  with  the  former, 
through  spectrum  observations ;  its  character- 
istic, two  bands  of  dark  red  lying  in  the  ex- 
treme and  usually  invisible  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum at  the  red  extremity,  having  been  detected 
during  prismatic  analysis  of  the  light  colored  by 
an  impure  compound  of  caasium  which  contain- 
ed it.  The  associated  alkaline  metals  existing  in 
certain  lepidolites  being  precipitated  as  above, 
the  precipitate  is  reduced  with  hydrogen,  and  the 
chloride  of  the  new  metal  being  extracted  with 
water,  is  purified  by  repeated  precipitation  and 
boiling.  The  chloride  being  converted  into  a  car- 
bonate, c»sium  is  removed  by  repeated  extrac- 
tion with  alcohol ;  and  an  amalgam  of  rubidium 
is  then  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described. 
In  this  condition,  rubidium  also  oxidizes  in  the 
air  and  decomposes  cold  water :  it  is  electro-posi- 
tive in  reference  to  potassium,  but  stands  in  the 
scale  below  caasium.  Symbol,  Kb ;  equivalent, 
85.86.  Its  hydrate  is  strongly  caustic ;  several 
of  its  salts  have  been  investigated.  Its  chlo- 
ride, like  common  salt,  (nystallizes  (though  not 
readily)  in  cubes,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air.  Prof.  Allen  prefers  the  process  t)f  extrac- 
tion of  csBsium  and  rubidium  in  the  form  of 
bitartmtes.  The  greatest  q^uantity  of  rubidium 
yet  found  is  that  obtained  m  1862  by  Bunsen 
firofm  a  lepidolite  from  Bozena  in  Moravia,  equal 
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to  .08.  Grandeau  has  recently  found  that  ru- 
bidium exists  in  the  ashes  of  the  beet,  in  to- 
bacco, coffee,  tea,  and  raw  tartar,  so  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  its  presence  in  the  human 
system.  Since  it  had  previously  been  shown 
to  exist  in  many  minerals,  and  mineral  waters, 
rubidium  must  be  regarded  as  an  element  very 
widely  distributed  in  nature.  An  interesting 
result  of  these  discoveries,  and  of  the  deter  mina* 
tion  also  of  the  characters  of  oxide  of  lithium, 
is  that  henceforth,  instead  of  the  familiar  two^ 
we  must  admit  at  least  Jive  positive  fixed  alka- 
lies ;  namely,  csesia,  rubidia,  potassa,  soda,  and 
lithia.  The  first  three  of  these,  also  show  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  exist  associated,  wheth- 
er in  the  solid  or  liquid  state ;  and  they  mani- 
fest a  similarity  of  behavior  that  renders  their 
separation  difficult. 

Thallium. — ^This  new  metal,  the  existence 
of  which  was  suspected  in  1860  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Orookes,  through  detection  by  him  of  a  before 
unobserved  green  band  in  the  spectrum  of  light 
colored  by  certain  residues  probably  containing 
also  sulphur,  selenium  and  tellurium,  was  after- 
ward chemically  separated  by  him,  and  by  M. 
Lamy,  of  France — ^the  complete  accounts  of  the 
substance  by  both  these  explorers  appearing  in 
1862.  As  obtained  in  quantity,  thallium  is  a 
metal  strongly  resembling  lead,  though  in  some 
respects  more  similar  to  tin.  Freshly  obtained, 
it  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  on  cutting 
shows  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  It  is  extreme- 
ly soft  and  malleable,  easily  cut  and  scratched 
with  the  nail ;  and  like  lead  it  readily  marks 
paper,  but  with  a  yellowish  streak.  Its  densitv 
IS  1 1 .9,  a  little  higher  than  that  of  lead ;  symbol, 
probably  Th ;  equivalent  not  given.  It  fuses 
at  290°  0. =564°  F.,  and  at  a  red  heat  volatilizes. 
It  tends  strongly  to  crystallize,  so  that  bars  of 
it  obtained  by  melting  crackle  when  bent  like 
those  of  tin.  Its  most  remarkable  physical 
property  is,  perhaps,  the  green  light  which  it 
imparts  to  flames ;  a  quantity  of  the  metal  so. 
small  as  the  jt  yinr.vjT  P*rii  of  a  grain  in  a 
flame  is  indicated  in  the  spectrum  by  its  char-, 
acteristic  green  band.  The  oxide  of  thallium 
appears  to  nave  alkaline  properties  in  a  degree. 
Several  of  the  ordinary  salts  have  been  investi- 
gated. Thai  Hum  is  not  a  rare  body,  being  found 
in  pyrites  and  associated  with  native  sulphur, 
from  various  localities.  It  can  be  reduced  from 
its  salts  by  an  electric  current,  or  with  char- 
coal at  high  temperatures,  or  by  precipitation 
with  zinc.  For  more  f^  accounts  of  this 
metal  and  its  compounds,  see  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,"  Sept.  and  Nov.,  1862. 

Lithium, — ^The  equivalent  of  this  element 
appears  to  be  not  yet  decided.  Troost  has  re- 
cently found  it  7.06 ;  Diehl,  7.026 ;  and  MaDet 
has  given  it  as  7.  Begnault,  in  calculations  of 
the  specific  and  atomic  heats  of  certain  ele- 
ments, has  taken  the  equivalent  of  lithium 
as  6.48  (0  being  8) ;  but  he  repeats  his  sug- 
gestion, long  since  made,  that  the  true  equiv- 
alent is  half  this,  the  constitution  and  symbol 
of  lithia  being  according  to  his  view  Li  O ;  as 
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be  woald  also  make  potash  and  soda  Kt  O 
and  Nat  0. 

n.  OoMPOtJNDS.  Hydruret  of  Iron, — ^Wank- 
lyn  and  Garius  have  stadied  the  action  of  zin- 
oethyl  (C4  H«  Zn)  npon  the  chlorides  and  iodides 
of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  nickel.  In  case  of 
the  iodide  of  iron,  and  probabl  j  of  the  chloride 
of  nickel,  daring  the  reactions  hydrogen  seems 
to  combine  directly  and  simply  with  the  metal. 
With  iron,  the  product  is  a  black  powder,  which 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  with  exclusion  of 
water  is  preserved  unchanged.  Distilled  water 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  compound, 
pure  hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  protoxide  of 
iron  remains.  The  composition  01  the  hydru- 
ret of  iron  is  inferred  to  be  Fes  Hs,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  it  fi'ee  from  metaUic  iron. 

Peroxides  of  Potanium  and  8odium.^Bar' 
court  has  investigated  the  action  of  diy  air  and 
oxygen  on  metallic  potassium  and  sodium.  By 
carefully  regulating  the  heat  and  the  supply  of 
dry  air,  potassium  may  be  wholly  converted 
into  a  white  oxide,  probably  the  binoxide.  As 
the  oxidation  increases,  the  color  inclines  to 
yellow,  and  by  employing  finally  pure  oxygen, 
a  chrome  yellow  powder  is  obtained — the  per- 
oxide— ^its  composition  being  regarded  as  KO4. 
Thrown  into  water,  this  powder  sets  free  pure 
oxygen  with  effervescence,  and  the  binoxide, 
KOs,  remains.  The  peroxide  of  sodium  is  pre- 
pared by  a  similar  process,  and  when  not  heat- 
ed is  of  a  pure  white  color. 

SilicuretUd  Hydrogon.-^WvAxim  belongs  to 
the  same  group  of  elements  as  carbon ;  but  the 
analogue  of  Gs  n4  (light  carburetted  hydrogen) 
has  only  recently  been  found.  WOhler,  in  cer- 
tain decompositions  with  the  galvanic  current, 
observed  bubbles  of  a  spontaneously  inflamma- 
ble gas  to  arise  at  the  aluminium  electro-nega- 
tive pole.  The  aluminium  employed  was  found 
impure  with  silicium ;  and  it  was  inferred  that 
the  gas  was  silicide  of  hydrogen,  Sii  H*.  Very 
recently,  Dr.  Martins  succeeds  in  preparing  this 
gas  in  abundance.  He  mixes,  in  a  wide-mouth- 
ed bottle,  80  parts  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
20  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 
(taken  in  equivalent  proportions),  40  of  sodium, 
and  70  of  silico-fluoride  of  potassium,  all  dry, 
the  sodium  in  small  pieces  added  last  to  the 
mixture  of  the  others,  and  the  whole  then  well 
agitated  together ;  and  then  suddenly  projects 
the  mass  into  a  tall  Hessian  crucible  heated  to 
redness,  covering  this  tightly.  The  mass  fused, 
the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  slag  removed. 
This  contains  the  required  material  for  yielding 
the  gas — ^a  silicide  of  magnesium ;  and  being 
broken  up,  is  acted  on  under  water  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  gas  can  be  collected 
over  water  or  mercury ;  but  allowed  to  escape 
in  bubbles  into  the  air,  it  explodes  into  a  white 
flame,  giving  ascending  rotating  rings  of  smoke, 
in  the  manner  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
(H  Pa).  It  gives,  however,  no  offensive  odor, 
and  finally  scatters  in  fine  flakes  of  white  dry 
hjdrated  oxide  of  silica  (Sis  Hs  0«). 

EydroJlwfHlieic  Aeid.^iL  Deville  prepares 


this  acid  by  causing  water  to  fall,  drop  by  drop, 
upon  a  mixture  of  fragments  of  stone  ware  and 
of  fluor  spar,  heated  to  redness  in  a  tubulated 
earthen  retort;  or  less  conveniently,  bypassing 
steam  through  such  a  mixture.  Gondensiog 
the  vapors  that  arise,  the  liquid  acid  of  about 
17^  (Beaum^)  is  obtained;  and  this  may  be 
concentrated  even  to  29^  (B.),  its  maximum 
density,  without  deposit  of  silica — a  result  with 
the  acid  prepared  in  the  or^nary  way,  quite 
impracticable.  At  its  maximum,  the  acid  is 
very  energetic,  expelling, '  when  heated  with 
theis  compounds,  fumost  all  acids  save  the  sul- 
phuric, it  has  little  action  on  stone-ware  ves- 
sels ;  rapidly  destroys  glass ;  but  since  it  does 
not  attack  organic  matters,  it  can  be  kept  in 
wooden  kegs.  It  is  probably  to  become  of  con- 
siderable industrial  importance.  (Anna2e$  ds 
Chim.  et  de  Phy%.^  Ixi,  888). 

Hyperchhrie  Acid. — Roscoehas  investigated 
the  hydrates  and  principal  salts  of  this  ac»3, 
which  is  obtained  by  decomposing  chlorate  of 
potash  with  fluosilicic  acid,  distilling  the  chloric 
acid,  and  purifying  the  distillate  by  means  of 
the  hyperchlorates  of  silver  and  barium.  Pure 
concentrated  solution  of  hyperchloric  acid  is  a 
colorless  heavy  oily  liquid,  strongly  resembling 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Distilled  with  4 
times  its  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
above  110**  G.  dense  white  vapors  pass  over ;  at 
200**  0.  oily  drops  succeed,  condensing  to  a  crys- 
talline mass.  The  liquid  is  hyperchloric  acid 
(Gl  Os  H) ;  the  crystals,  the  hydrate  discovered 
by  SeruUas  (GIG,  H  +  2  HO).  The  pure  acid 
is  a  colorless  liquid,  density  1 .782,  at  15**  G.  Its 
vapor  attracts  water  in  the  air,  forming  dense 
white  frtmes;  dropped  in  water,  the  mixture  is 
strongly  heated ;  aropped  on  paper,  wood,  &c., 
it  explodes ;  on  charcoal,  almost  as  violently  as 
the  chloride  of  nitrogen.  On  the  skin  it  pro- 
duces a  painfhl  ulcer,  healing  only  after  some 
months.  Kept,  even  in  the  dark,  it  spontane- 
ously decomposes,  becoming  darker,  and  finally 
explodes.  In  the  same  paper,  the  author  de- 
scribes the  hyperchlorates  of  ammonium  and 
some  of  the  metals.  (Ann,  der  Chem.  und 
Pharm,j  oxxi,  846.) 

Combustion  of  Hydrocarbons  in  air  at  OrdU 
nary  Temperatures. — ^Karsten  appears  to  have 
proved,  by  experiments  related  in  Poggendorff^s 
Annalen,  vol.  cix,  p.  846,  that  organic  sub- 
stances containing  carbon  combine  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  form- 
ing carbonic  acid  and  water;  and  he  argues 
that,  since  pure  carbon  is  thus  oxidized  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  as  at  higher,  only  more 
slowly,  the  prevalent  theory  of  the  necessity 
of  a  prior  decay  in  some  nitrogenous  body,  to 
set  up  destructive  change  in  the  hydrocarbons, 
is  a  mistake ;  in  other  words,  that  the  presence 
of  the  nitrogenous  substance  is  not  essential. 
Under  water,  if  air  have  access  to  them,  the 
organic  hydrocarbons  (as  woody  fibre,  starch, 
&c.)  are  oxidized  more  rapidly  than  in  the  dry 
state ;  the  access  of  air  msufficient,  they  rot, 
yielding  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  yet  im- 
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peileotly  understood ;  and  when  oxygen  is  com- 
pletely excluded,  they  remain  nnchanged.  It 
then  remained  a  problem,  important  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  or- 
ganism, to  determine  what  becomes  of  gaseous 
hydrocarbons  escaping  into  the  air  during  putre- 
&otive  decay,  and  of  other  particles  set  free  in 
air,  snch  as  the  odorous,  &c. ;  the  probability 
being  that  these  would  be  acted  on  in  like  man- 
ner. This  also  Earsten  believes  he  has  now 
proved  by  experiment  ("  Philos.  Mag.,^'  1862). 
Through  a  carefally  cleaned  apparatus  of  small 
tubes  and  bulbs,  he  passed  about  80  gallons  of 
moderately  heated  air,  at  the  slow  rate  of  about 
9  pints  in  12  hours.  The  air  before  entering 
was  passed  through  caustic  potash,  with  precau- 
tions to  secure  the  removal  from  it  of  aU  con- 
tained carbonic  acid.  Just  before  Its  escape  from 
the  apparatus,  it  passed  again  through  pure 
caustic  potash  or  lime  water.  If  now,  before  ad- 
mission to  the  first  solution  of  potash  the  air  was 
heated  to  redness,  so  as  at  once  to  burn  up  all 
the  organic  matter  in  it,  then  in  no  case  did  the 
second  potash  solution  or  lime  water  give  indi- 
cations, by  forming  of  carbonate  of  potash  in 
the  one  case,  or  by  turbidity  in  the  other,  of 
presence  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  if  the  admitted 
air  were  not  thus  burned,  during  the  slow  passage 
of  the  current  the  lime  water  soon  became  tur- 
bid, or  the  potash  solution  gained  in  weight, 
and  yielded  some  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
carbonic  acid  thus  appearing  must  have  been 
generate!  by  slow  combustion  of  gases  or  par- 
ticles containing  carbon,  in  the  air  while  mov- 
ing through  the  tubes.  [Query :  Did  the  con- 
densing power  of  surfaces,  as  in  case  of  plati- 
num sponge  or  a  clean  platinum  slip,  have  any 
influence  in  producing  the  result  given  ?] 

nL  Ali-otbopio  States.  Oxygen. — ^One  of 
the  most  singular,  and  now  somewhat  familiar 
principles  determined  by  modern  chemistry,  is  ' 
that  of  allotropism,  or  the  existence  of  the 
same  element  in  several  conditions,  in  which 
both  its  physical  qualities  and  chemical  be- 
havior are  almost  or  entirely  different.  One 
of  the  most  familiar  instances  is  afforded 
by  the  element  carbon,  in  its  two  extremely 
unlike  states  of  diamond  and  coke  or  char- 
coal. So,  phosphorus  exists  as  the  ordinary 
yellow  solid,  and  in  transparent  crystals,  both 
highly  poisonous  and  inflammable  in  air,  and 
again,  as  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus^  in 
which  state  its  inflammability  and  poisonous 
character  are  in  comparison  well  nigh  lost,  and 
its  properties  in  other  respects  are  greatly 
changed.  Among  the  most  interesting  in- 
stances of  the  sort,  however,  is  that  of  allo- 
tropic  oxyi^en  or  ozone,  discovered  some  years 
ainoe  by  Prof.  0.  F.  Schonbein.  More  recent- 
ly, this  chemist  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
iK^ide  the  division  of  ordinary  oxygen  and 
ozone,  a  second  must  be  made,  the  ozone  itself 
obtained  from  different  sources  and  under 
unlike  conditions  behaving  differently  toward 
other  bodies,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that 
it  haa  two  opposite  or  polar  conditions,  which 


he  proposes  for  distinction's  sake,  to  mark  as 
—  and  +  ozone,  or  to  name  omme  and  ant- 
OEone.  In  a  communication  during  the  year 
1862,  he  states  that  he  succeeded  in  isoliUing 
ozone  from  an  ozonide  (an  oxide  containing  the 
allotropic  oxygen);  aind  has  found  tests,  not 
named,  for  completely  distinguishing  the  two 
ozones.  The  following  is  his  latest  method  of 
producing  ozone  by  purely  chemical  means: 
Dissolve  pure  manganate  of  potash  in  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  and  introduce  into  the  green  so- 
lution pure  peroxide  of  barium ;  common  oxy- 
gen and  ozone  will  both  be  set  free ;  the  latter 
being  detected  by  the  nose,  and  by  other  tests. 
With  such  ozone,  Schonbein  has  oxidized  silver 
at  — 20°O.=— 4°  F. ;  and  by  inhalmg  it,  secured 
a  capital  catarrh. 

Sir  B.  0.  Brodie,  in  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Society,  Nov.  21, 1862,  claims  to  have  antici- 
pated in  1850  Sch5nbein's  view  that  oxygen 
may  exist  in  opposite  polar  conditions ;  while 
he  presents  experiments  tending  as  he  thinks 
to  show  that  the  differences  in  behavior  of 
different  classes  of  peroxides  do  not  warrant 
the  distinction  of  the  contained  oxygen  into  + 
and  — ,  the  differences  appearing  not  to  be  fim- 
damental  and  characteristic.  He  further  lays 
down  a  somewhat  new  principle,  to  the  effect 
that,  in  no  case  are  the  properties  of  chemical 
substances  tbat  may  enter  into  composition 
constant  for  each  substance,  as  their  atomic 
weights  are  known  to  be  ;  but  that  the  proper- 
ties are  variable,  depending  in  degree  on  the 
physical  conditions  m  which  the  particles  may 
be  placed,  and  the  nature  of  the  other  sub- 
stances with  which  they  become  associated. 

Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt^s  communication  ("  Amer. 
Jour,  of  Science,"  March,  1861)  helps  to  show 
the  intricacy  and  unsettled  state  of  this  subject. 
The  formation  of  a  nitrite  in  moist  air  ozonized 
by  the  electric  spark  (Cavendishes  old  experi- 
ment), or  by  phosphorus,  being  shown  by 
Rivier  and  de  Fellenberg,  they  concluded  that 
Schonbein^s  ozone  was  really  nitrous  acid 
(N0«).  Marignac  and  Andrews,  however,  sub- 
sequently established  that  ozone  is  modified 
oxygen;  and  Uouzeau  proved  its  identity  with 
the  so-called  nascent  oxygen,  as  evolved  along 
with  the  common  form  when  peroxide  of  bari- 
um is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Prof. 
Hunt  had  proved  that  nitrous  add  is  generated  , 
when  a  current  of  air  is  caused  to  pass  through 
permanganate  of  potash  undergoing  solution  in 
sulphuric  acid.  He  had  suggested  in  1848  that 
gaseous  nitrogen  is  the  a^ydride  amide,  or 
nitryl  of  nitrous  acid,  its  proper  formula  bein? 
NN,  and  which,  in  contact  with  water,  could 
generate  at  once  both  nitrous  acid  and  ammo- 
nia (NOs  and  NHs) ;  and  as  the  ammonia,  while 
forming,  is  readily  attacked  by  nascent  oxyg^en 
when  present,  giving  both  nitrate  and  nitrite 
of  ammonia,  it  follows  that,  ozone  being 
brought  in  contact  with  moist  air,  both  the  ni- 
trogen atoms  of  the  nitryl  mav  appear  in  the 
oxidized  state  (giving  NH40.N0a,  or  nitrite 
of  ammonia).  1^  view  will  be  seen  to  connect 
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itself  with  the  theorj  foUowing,  of  NUrifleo' 
tian;  while  it  would  further  i^pear  also,  that 
many  of  the  reactions  ascribed  to  ozone  may 
be  regarded  as  due  to  formation  of  nitrous  acid 
during  decomposition  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
(NK)  in  presence  of  water  and  nascent  oxygen. 
IV.  KiTBiFioATiON.  The  subject  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  nitre-beds,  or  vast  collections  of 
nitrates  in  the  soil  of  certain  hot  countries,  or 
in  caves,  always  one  of  great  practical  interest, 

2>pear8  very  recently  to  have  received  a  new 
ncidation  through  researches  in  theoretical 
chemistry.  The  most  important  natural  source 
of  nitre  is  the  nitriferous  soil  of  certain  districts 
in  Hindostan,  yielding  chiefly  nitrates  of  potash 
and  lime.  Similar  but  less  productive  beds  are 
found  in  parts  of  Persia,  Egypt,  Hungary,  Spain, 
and  Souui  America.  The  floor  of  many  caves 
is  found  largely  impregnated  with  nitrates ;  in 
this  respect  the  Manmioth  Gave  of  Kentucky 
was  the  most  noted,  until  in  1812  it  was  indus- 
triously worked  for  nitre.  In  the  desert  of 
Ataoama,  S.  A.,  immense  beds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  exist;  and  another  at  Iquique  TPeru), 
quite  inexhaustible  in  extent,  is  now  largely 
worked.  (For  an  account  of  the  last  named, 
see  '^  Jour,  of  Franklin  Inst.,"  Jime,  1862.) 

The  "  Smithsonian  Report,"  1861,  contains  an 
able  "  Report  on  Nitriflcation,"  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Graig,  in  which  the  subject  is  considered  under 
the  following  heads :  1.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  formation  of  nitre.  2. 
The  manner  and  extent  of  its  production  in  na- 
ture. 8.  The  methods  that  have  been  practised 
for  its  artificial  formation.  4.  The  methods  of 
artificial  formation  that  have  been  suggested, 
or  those  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge would  suggest.  6.  Experimental  investi- 
gations it  would  be  desirable  to  make,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
manufacture  of  nitre. 

A  theory  dating  as  early  as  the  17th  century 
referred  the  formation  of  the  nitre-beds  to  col- 
lection and  decomposition  of  organic  matters, 
vegetable  and  animal ;  but  as  this  scarcely  suf- 
ficed for  the  magnitude  of  the  product,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  how  nitric 
acid  could  be  generated  from  constituents  of 
the  air.  This  doctrine  was  first  distinctly  ad- 
vanced, as  well  as  supported  by  experiments, 
by  Longchamp,  in  a  paper  before  tiie  French 
Academy,  1828.  Before  the  same  body,  Nov. 
18o6,  M.  Oloez  detailed  experiments  made  by 
passing  dr,  carefully  freed  from  organic  matters 
and  ammonia,  through  porous  substances  of 
different  kinds  (pounded  bricks  or  earthenware, 
&o,)y  impregnated  with  potash  and  lime ;  the 
result  being  that  nitrates  of  these  bases  were 
formed.  In  this  case,  the  action  is  like  that 
of  spongy  platinum  on  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gi^es,  the  mechanical  condensation  of  the  gases 
within  fine  pores  or  on  certain  surfaces  result- 
ing like  compression  in  evolution  of  heat  and 
ohemioal  union ;  and  such  an  action  could  be 
supposed  to  go  on  also  in  a  porous  soil  laved  by 
the  Atmosphere.    Thus  finally  ihe/act  that  ni- 


trates, or  rather  the  nitric  acid  in  them,  is  pro- 
duced from  the  atmosphere  is  settled:  the 
question  of  the  mode  remained.  Dr.  Craig  fa- 
vors the  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Schoaffer, 
based  upon  a  general  tendency  of  certain  com- 
pounds— ^in  this  case,  as  he  supposes,  preformed 
nitrous  oxide  (NO),— to  assume  the  elements  of 
water,  j|;iving  rise  to  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and 
by  substitution  of  potash,  &c.,  to  the  fixed  ni- 
trates. Dr.  H.  B.  Jones  ("  Philos.  Transactions," 
1861)  had  described  the  cases  of  direct  union 
of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  in- 
stances of  combustion  taking  place  in  the  air. 
What  Schdnbein  has  now  done  is,  to  determine 
the  fact  and  the  conditions  of  a  new  source  of 
nitrous,  and  probably  therefore  of  nitric  acid, 
and  thus  to  offer  a  substantidly  new  theory  or 
the  precise  mode  of  nitrification. 

Let  a  piece  of  clean  linen,  drenched  with 
distilled  water,  dry  in  the  open  air  (the  water, 
of  course,  gradually  evaporating  from  it) ;  then 
moisten  it  again  with  pure  water,  wring  out 
this  liquid,  and  acidulate  it  with  pure  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  will  strike  a  blue  with  starch 

Saste  containing  iodide  of  potassium — ^the  most 
elicate  test  for  the  nitrites.  Moisten  a  bit  of 
filtering  paper  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chemi- 
cally pure  potash,  and  suspend  it  for  24  hours 
in  die  air :  examination  will  then  show  it  to 
contain  a  perceptible  <]uantity  of  nitrite ;  and 
by  longer  exposure  this  is  increased.  Or,  better 
still,  heat  in  a  clean  porcelain  basin  pure  water 
to  about  188*^  F.,  and  over  the  evaporating  sur- 
face suspend  bands  of  filtering  paper  soaked  in 
a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  or  their  car- 
bonates ;  in  a  very  short  time  enough  of  llie 
nitrite  of  either  alkali  will  have  accumulated 
to  produce  the  reaction  of  such  salt.  In  vari- 
ous other  ways,  involving  evaporation  of  water 
in  air,  the  same  results  are  obtained ;  where  no 
base  is  supplied,  the  nitrite  of  ammonia  being 
the  product  found.  The  conclusion  reached  is 
that,  universally,  where  water  is  evaporating 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  ur,  a  nitrite  of 
ammonia,  or  of  such  other  alkaline  base  as  may 
be  present,  is  formed.  Of  course,  all  linen  and 
other  fabrics  dried  in  the  air  must  contain  dis- 
coverable quantities  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  dne 
to  this  source ;  and  as  a  fact  the  purest  water 
suffered  to  evaporate  spontaneously  into  llie 
air,  took  up  enough  of  this  salt  forming  at  its 
surface  to  produce  the  nitrite  reaction.  Thus, 
the  fact  before  known  that  the  purest  water 
slightly  charged  with  sulphuric  acid  or  potash, 
kept  evaporating  at  near  183^  F.,  in  the  open 
air,  and  replenished,  comes  to  show  first  a  per- 
ceptible quantity  of  ammonia,  and  afterward  of 
nitrous  acid,  is  now  explained.  The  formation 
of  nitrite  of  ammonia  about  slowly  burning 
phosphorus,,  detected  some  months  before, 
Schonbein  now  refers  to  the  effect  of  evapora- 
tion of  water  going  on  about  the  heated  phos- 
phorus. If,  in  these  cases,  the  composition  of 
nitrite  of  ammonia  be  regarded  as  (2^H4.N04), 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  formed  by  direct  union  of 
4  atoms  of  evaporating  water  with  2  atoms  of 
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nitrogen— the  water  at  the  moment  of  evapor- 
adon  appearing  to  be  in  a  condition  favoring 
Bxich  nnion.  8ch5nbein  thinks  that  in  all  cases 
of  generation  of  nitrites  daring  combustion  of 
Tarions  bodies,  the  oombnstion  is  only  the  in- 
cident^  evaporation  being  the  true  oanse.  In 
a  more  recent  note  on  tins  subject,  Prof.  Hunt 
questions  whether  the  results  arrived  at  by 
Schonbein  can  be  ascribed  to  evaporation,  ex- 
cept in  so  fkr  as  the  co5peration  of  water,  and 
a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  are  necessary 
oonditions  of  the  reaction. 

But  dnoe  evaporation  of  water  is  continually 
going  on  in  the  atmosphere,  it  will  follow  that 
the  generation  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  must  be 
an  equally  constflint  phenomenon.  When  this 
salt  is  brought  in  contact  with  fixed  bases,  as 
potash,  soda,  lime,  these  respectively  enter  into 
union  with  the  acid,  tibe  ammonia  being  set 
free ;  and  the  graduid  oxidation  of  these  fixed 
nitrites,  converting  them  into  the  correspond- 
log  nitrates,  is  a  result  then  readily  admitted. 
In  rainy  countries,  like  our  own,  the  nitrates 
that  would  accumulate  in  the  soil  are  washed 
away  as  formed,  disappearing  through  springs 
and  rivers  in  the  ocean.  But  in  hot  countries, 
which  have  a  dry  season  of  several  months^  du- 
ration, and  where  in  many  cases  there  pre-exist 
Tast  plains  of  alkaline  earth,  the  resulting  ni- 
trates accumulate.  The  old  theory  of  produc- 
tion from  decaying  organic  matters  is  disproved 
by  sach  marked  instances  as  those  of  the  nitre- 
beds  of  Bengal,  and  it  may  be  added,  of  Ata- 
cama,  where  no  sufficient  supply  of  organic  sub- 
stances exists  or  can  collect. 

The  new^  facts  have,  if  possible,  a  yet  more 
important  bearing  on  vegetable  physiology, 
liebig  long  since  made  the  bold  assertion  that 
no  plant  needs  any  artificial  supply  of  ammonia 
or  of  matters  capable  of  yielding  it,  enough  of 
this  nutriment  beingfrirnished,  as  he  thought, 
by  natural  means.  Whether  this  assertion  was 
or  was  not  too  sweeping,  Sch5nbein^s  discovery 
goes  far  in  support  of  it.  Plants  cannot  as- 
similate firee  nitrogen.  But  it  is  a  well-known 
facttiiat  all  plants,  during  seasons  of  growth, 
are  exhaling  or  evaporating  water  in  abundance 
from  their  leaves ;  while  it  is  through  pores  in 
the  leaves  at  the  same  time  that  they  mainly 
inhale  or  receive  the  carbonic  acid  and  other 
compound  gases,  among  them  ammonia  and  ni- 
trous acid,  fi'om  which  their  supplies  of  organic 
matter  are  continually  generated. 

Accordingly,  if  the  new  facts  and  theory  be, 
ss  now  appears,  established,  a  very  important 
step  is  gaiued  in  showing  tiiat  every  growing 
plant  supplies  by  evaporation  the  conditions  for 
the  generation  of  certain  inorganic  gaseous 
compounds  indispensable  to  its  own  nutrition, 
and  that  at  the  very  points  where  such  mate- 
rials are  required  for  appropriation,  namely,  at 
theporous  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 

V.  Stnthbsis OF Oboanio SnnsTAKCBS.  The 
opinion  that  substances  naturally  of  organic 
origin,  or  dirdctly  derivable  from  such,  as  for 
example,  sugar,  albumen,  urea,  oonmion  al- 


cohol, &c.,  could  only  result  through  prior 
af^ency  of  living  bodies,  and  in  no  case  by 
direct  union  of  their  elements  (artificial  syn- 
thesis^, took  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  most 
chemists  during  the  earlier  development  of  the 
organic  department  of  the  science.  The  first 
&ct  in  contradiction  of  this  belief,  was  tiie 
production  by  WOhler  of  urea  from  its  ele- 
ments, that  is,  from  inorganic  compounds  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  ways  from  such  ele- 
ments, in  1828.  Thus,  he  found  that  physical- 
ly as  well  as  chemically  urea  is  identical  with 
cyanate  of  ammonia  (Os  H4  Ns  Ot  ==  NH4  O 
+  Os  NO).  Since  the  date  just  given,  the  num- 
ber of  syntheses  of  organic  substances  has 
become  quite  considerable ;  and  some  of  them 
are  highly  important.  Through  the  researches 
of  Perkin  and  Duppa,  and  of  H.  Eekul^,  the 
chemist  is  now  enabled  to  build  up  step  by  step 
from  their  elements  three  highly  complex  or- 

Smic  acids,  the  succinic,  paratartaric,  and  malic, 
r.  M.  Simpson  ("Philos.  Mag."  vol.  xxiii,  p. 
827, 1862)  gives  an  improvement  of  his  previous 
process  for  producing  succinic  add,  by  employ- 
ment of  bromide  of  ethylene  (O4  H«  Brt),  and 
which  yields  the  acid  directly  and  in  a  state  of 
purity.  In  the  same  Journal  and  volume,  is  an 
account  of  the  first  synthesis  of  a  substance 
possessing  saccharine  qualities,  by  Boutlerow, 
by  action  of  lime  water  on  a  solution  of  di- 
oxymethylene. 

AlcoJiol,  Ao. — ^In  the  French  department  of 
the  London  Exhibition,  of  1862,  could  be  seen 
a  bottle  of  alcohol,  differing  in  no  respect  of 
taste,  odor,  or  other  qualities,  or  of  composition, 
from  ordinary  alcohol,  save  in  the  mode  of  its 
origin — ^beinff  a  product  of  chemical  synthesis, 
accomplished  by  M.  Berthelot.  He  first  as- 
certained that  defiant  gas  (O4  H/),  agitated 
with  many  thousand  concussions  witn  sulphuric 
acid  (SOt,  HO),  combining  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  the  latter,  produced  sulphethylic  acid 
(O4  H.  O,  SO.  +  HO,  80«).  When  this  acid 
is  heated  with  water,  common  or  vinic  alcohol 
results,  distilling  over,  and  leaving  sulphuric 
acid  behind.  But  if  any  other  substance  ho- 
mologous with  (O4  H4)  be  substituted,  the  cor- 
responding alcohol,  as  the  amylic,  &c.,  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  claimed  that  while  Bertheidt's 
first  mention  of  this  method  to  the  French 
Academy  dates  Jan.  1855,  the  Sieur  Oastex  had 
in  the  preceding  December  taken  out  a  patent 
for  producing  alcohol  by  absorbing  smoke  from 
burning  organic  matter  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  mingling  with  water  and  distil- 
ling. 

Berth  elot's  more  recent  method,  however, 
breaks  down  yet  more  strikingly  the  distiiiction 
between  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry.  Ace- 
tylene (O4  Hs)  is  known  as  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  permanent  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
It  was  formerly  obtained  from  defiant  gas, 
by  action  of  the  electric  spark,  or  other- 
wise. Berthelot  has  now  succeeded,  first,  in 
producing  acetylene  by  synthesis.  Oarbon  is 
first  highly  purified,  as  by  action  of  chlorine 
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aided  hy  heat;  bat  this  being  anbmitted  to 
aotion  of  hydrogen  at  the  highest  possible  tem- 
perature, or  bj  the  induced  electric  spark,  no 
onion  oocnra.  If,  however,  the  electric  arc  is 
caused  to  pass  between  electrodes  composed 
of  this  carbon,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen, the  conditions  of  union  are  secured ;  ace- 
tylene begins  at  once  to  be  produced,  and 
continnes  to  be  so  as  Ions  as  the  conditions  are 
maintained:  the  product  being  carried  over  and 
absorbed  in  an  ammoniuretted  solution  of  pro- 
tochloride  of  copper,  is  liberated  afterward  by 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  With  this  acety- 
lene Berthelot  next  succeeds  in  combining 
hydrogen  so  as  to  give  olefiant  gas  (O4  H4) ; 
from  this  he  proceeds  to  common  or  other  cJ- 
cohols,  as  above ;  from  the  alcohols,  ethers  are 
obtained  by  the  well-known  methods ;  and  so 
on.  Thus  is  started,  directly  from  the  ele- 
ments, and  capable  of  being  extended  indefi- 
nitely, a  chain  of  compounds  hitherto  regard- 
ed as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  class  of 
products  of  organic  or  vital  action. 

Among  other  syntheses  recently  accomplish- 
ed, are  those  consisting  in  the  addition  of  the 
element  hydrogen  to  certain  compounds — ^the 
hydrogen  being  set  free  during  oxidation  of 
sodium-amalgam  introduced  into  water.  In 
this  manner,  Wurtz  has  transformed  aldehyde 
into  alcohol,  by  mixing  the  former  in  water 
and  introducing  the  amalgam  named.  Friedel, 
by  means  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  set  free  by 
the  sodium-amalgam,  has  converted  other  alde- 
hydes, as  the  benzoic  and  valerianic,  into  their 
corresponding  alcohols.  Eekul6,  through  union 
of  Ht,  has  transformed  fumaric  into  succinic 
acid;  and  Linnemann  has  effected  the  trans- 
formation of  sugar  into  mannite. 

The  practicability  of  producing  artificially 
the  albuminous  or  protein  substances,  having 
been  suggested  some  years  since  by  Prof.  T.  S. 
Hunt,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  regarding 
those  substances  as  amids  or  nitryls,  and  being 
also  rendered  probable  through  the  researches 
of  Laurent,  Qerhardt,  and  others,  certain 
chemists  have  given  much  attention  to  experi- 
ments having  this  end  in  view.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  nothing  very  decisive 
has  been  effected  in  this  direction.  As,  how- 
ever, by  action  of  ammonia  on  chloracetic  acid, 
glycocol  (O4  H»  NO4)  is  obtained,  Volhard, 
Dy  substituting  in  this  reaction  methylamine 
(Ot  Hft  N)  for  ammonia,  has  effected  the  forma- 
tion of  tareanney  a  compound  which  Liebig  had 
obtained  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
hreatine — ^the  latter  being  found  in  the  juice  of 
flesh  and  in  the  urine. 

YI.  Dialysis.  •  Professor  Thomas  Graham 
has  been  conducting^  through  several  years 
a  series  of  researches  in  one  line  of  connection 
between  chemistry  and  physical  science.  The 
most  important  of  the  results  attained  by  him 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  his  papers  on 
"Diffusion,"  "Osmose"  and  finally  that  on 
"Liquid  Diffusion  applied  to  Analysis."  Of 
these  it  has  been  remarked  that,  while  probably 


the  author  could  not  himself  have  foreseen  the 
value  of  the  conclusions  he  was  to  reach,  there 
is  nevertheless  a  logical  sequence  in  the  sub- 
jects and  the  developments  they  have  afford- 
ed ;  and  that,  since  Davy  startled  the  scientific 
world  with  tiie  announcement  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  alkalies,  the  science  of  chemistry 
has  scarcely  received  any  other  contributions 
so  pregnant  with  important  results.  The  prin- 
ciples arrived  at  in  the  investigation  last  named, 
in  fact,  serve  to  show  more  distinctly  than  ever 
before  the  dose  connection  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena, not  only  with  the  physical,  on  one  side, 
but  also  with  the  physiological,  on  the  other. 
As  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  entire  series, 
the  Royal  Society  hi  1862  awarded  to  Prol 
Graham  the  Oopley  medal. 

The  mode  of  analysis  by  diffusion  Graham 
denotes  more  briefly  by  the  term  Dialysis. 
Essentially,  the  method  is  one  which  serves  to 
separate  one  from  another  certain  substances, 
usually  compounds,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
different  rates  at  which  such  substances  are 
capable  of  diffusing  through  moist  gelatine-like 
fllms  or  other  partitions,  or  upward  through 
water  or  viscid  masses.  A  simple  method  of 
effecting  this  consists  in  placing  the  mixture 
of  bodies  to  be  separated  in  a  cylindrical  glass 
vessel  5  or  6  inches  deep,  and  so  carefully  in- 
troducing water  above  as  not  to  disturb  or 
intermix  them.  After  a  few  days,  the  upper 
strata  of  water  can  be  successively  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  pipette  into  as  many  different 
vessels ;  and  analysis  of  these  shows  what  sub- 
stances have  become  most  diflused,  and  in 
what  quantities.  For  practical  purposes,  the 
"  hoop  dialyser"  is  usually  to  be  preferred ;  this 
consists  of  a  vessel  in  shape  of  a  sieve,  8  to  12 
inches  across  and  8  inches  deep,  the  rim  of  gutta 
percha,  the  bottom  of  parchment  paper.  Plac- 
me  in  this  a  mixed  solution  of  gum  and  sugar, 
with  pure  water  enough  to  cover  the  bottom 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  let  the  vessel  float 
upon  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  water :  in  24 
hours,  all  the  sugar  will  have  passed  through 
the  membrane,  and  so  free  from  gum  that  we 
solution  is  scarcely  rendered  turbid  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  while  on  evaporation  it  yields 
crystallized  sugar.  Like  the  sugar,  all  bodies 
capable  of  distinct  crystallization  in  some 
degree,  diffuse  with  comparative  readiness, 
though  at  quite  different  rates,  through  liquids, 
gelatinous  masses,  and  most  porous  septa :  of 
tiiese  bodies,  good  examples  are  the  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  other  salts  of  metallic  bases. 
On  the  other  hand,  bodies  having  little  or  no 
tendency  to  crystallize,  and  which  incline  in 
presence  of  water  to  assume  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  jelly,  of  which  starch,  vegetable 
gums,  caramel,  tannin,  albumen,  a  number  of 
hydrated  metallic  peroxides  (as  silica),  etc.,  are 
examples,  possess  comparatively  little  or  no 
power  of  diffusion  under  like  circumstances. 
Professor  Graham  accordingly  divides  bodies 
generally,  in  view  of  their  behavior  in  this 
respect,  into  the  two  classes  of-— 1,  the  crystal- 
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line  and  diffbirible,  whioh  he  names  orTstal- 
loids;  2,  the  amorphous  and  non-diffasing, 
which  he  names  colloids  (icoXXo,  ghie).  Any 
sabstanoe  separated  bj  diffasion  is  named  a 
diffasate.  For  an  application  of  the  process 
in  case  of  silica,  see  Building  Ma^tebials. 
The  most  diffasive  of  known  snbstances  are 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  allied  hydracids ;  and 
next  in  the  scale  are  the  solid  chlorides,  but 
particularly  those  of  potassium  and  sodium. 
The  times  required  for  an  equal  diffhsion  of  the 
following  substances,  were — ^hydrochloric  acid, 
1;  chloride  of  sodium,  2.83;  sugar,  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  7 ;  albumen,  49 ;  caramel, 
98.  The  rates  of  diffusion  are  accelerated  by 
heat;  and  they  are  less  in  alcohol  and  other 
liqaids  than  in  water. 

Generally,  the  new  process  serves  for  sepa- 
rating a  crystalloid  from  associated  colloids,  or 
the  reverse,  and  to  some  extent  for  separating 
the  more  from  the  less  diffusible  bodies. 
Among  particular  applications,  are  those  of 
purifying  certain  colloids — ^albumen  dissolved 
in  water  with  acetic  acid  being  in  this  way 
after  8  or  4  days  entirely  freed  from  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  salts,  and  with  retention  of 
the  sulphur  which  enters  into  its  constitution. 
In  like  manner,  arsenious  acid  and  certain  other 
poisons  are  separable  from  organic  substances, 
and  in  great  purity,  so  that  the  method  must 
prove  valuable  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning. 

Ltebig  has  claimed  that  Graluun's  explanation 
of  diffusion — ^to  the  effect,  namely,  that  crys- 
talloids are  bodies  which  by  their  affinity  for 
water  can  abstract  it,  molecule  by  molecule, 
from  gelatinous  masses  or  moist  septa,  and  can 
so  advance  gradually  through  the  latter,  while 
colloid  bodies  by  their  want  of  affinity  for 
water  have  no  such  power — is  identical  with 
that  proposed  by  himself  in  relation  to  motion 
of  liquids  in  the  animal  body,  in  1848.  He 
calls  attention  also  to  the  importance  of  dialy- 
sis in  the  study  of  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  secretions. 

The  colloids  are  the  inert  bodies,  but  having 
great  sensibility  to  external  conditions,  and 
being  thus  highly  mutable  or  unstable.  The 
crystalloids  are  chemically  active  or  energetic, 
but  nnsosceptible  to  external  agencies.  But 
the  mutability  of  the  former  fits  them  for  the 
part  which  some  of  them  have  to  play  in  the 
metamorphoses  of  living  tissues,  in  connection 
with  nutrition,  decomposition,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  vital  force;  while  the  more  unal- 
terable crystalloids  have  no  such  capacity. 
Thus,  these  elements  stand  physiologically  in 
relations  the  reverse  of  those  they  show  chem- 
ically; and  Graham  accordingly  terms  the 
crystalloid  a  statical^  and  the  colloid  a  dynam- 
iad  condition  of  matter. 

At  least  two  economical  applications  of  dial- 
ysis have  been  very  recently  proposed.  'Dr. 
karcet  has  dialyzed  in  small  q|uantity  the  brine 
or  refhae  liouor  from  the  curing  of  meat,  and 
having  by  tne  process  separated  the  salt,  the 
liquor  oontidning  the  Joicee  from  the  meat  be- 


comes fit  for  use  as  an  article  of  diet.  He  sug- 
gests that  if  this  separation  can  be  effected 
without  too  great  cost  on  the  large  scale,  the 
liquor  could  be  converted  into  soup  for  prisons 
and  penitentiaries,  or,  in  the  present  crisis,  for 
the  half  starved  cotton-spinners  of  Lancashire. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  much  de- 
bated question  of  utilization  of  town  sewage 
may  perhaps  be  solved  by  the  process  of  dial- 
ysis. The  solid  matters  of  the  sewa^  are 
diffused  through  so  enormous  a  quantity  of 
water  as  to  render  the  whole  comparatively 
valueless.  But  these  solid  matters  consist  of 
crystalloids  (salts  of  various  character)  and  col- 
loids (organic  substances) ;  and  the  former  are 
the  materials,  the  return  of  which  to  the  soil  is 
especially  to  be  desired.  The  question  now 
raised  is,  whether  dialysis  can  be  economically 
applied  to  the  separation  in  compact  form  and 
saving  of  these  mineral  elements  of  fertility  of 
soils. 

YII.  TBANSPiBATioir  (Liquid),  in  its  relations 
to  chemical  composition.  The  phenomena  of 
passage  of  liquids  under  pressure  through 
capillary  tubes,  first  developed  by  M.  Pois- 
seuille.  Prof.  Graham  has  recently  studied,  under 
the  name  of  Liquid  Transpiration.  To  this  study 
he  was  led  by  remarking  that  alcohol  diluted  to 
different  degrees,  is  most  retarded  in  its  pas- 
sage through  a  capillary  tube  at  that  degree  at 
which  the  greatest  condensation  of  the  mixed 
liquids  takes  place.  This  he  understood  to 
indicate  that  the  definite  hydrate  of  alcohol 
containing  6  equivalents  of  water  was  the  one 
most  retarded ;  and  if  so,  the  rate  of  trans- 
piration appears  to  depend  on  chemical  com- 
position, and  to  indicate  it.  This  new  physi- 
cal property  might  thus  become  available,  like 
the  boiling  point  and  others,  as  an  aid  in  fixing 
chemical  composition.  The  trials  made  on 
other  alcohols  and  hydrated  acids  appear  to 
establish  a  relation  between  transpirability  and 
composition.  Of  nitric  acid  (N0»,  HO)  with 
water  added  in  successive  proportions  up  to 
100  parts,  the  maximum  time  of  transpiration, 
at  20^0.,  was  at  the  dilution  corresponding  to 
8  equivalents  of  water;  the  time  being  then 
2.1084  (taking  that  of  water  as  1),  and  dimin- 
ishing both  ways.  In  case  of  acetic  acid,  the 
gref^test  time  was  at  the  dilution  answering  to 
2  equivalents  of  water;  in  that  of  sulphuric 
acid,  it  was  also  at  2  equivalents.  Relation  of 
transpiration  time  to  boiling  point  is  shown  in 
the  alcohols,  thus : 


SvBBTAJiema. 

time. 

Bolimg  point 

Methyllo  aloobol 

0.6SS 
1.195 
8.649 

15r  F. 

Yinf  0  (oommon)  jiloohol 

178»  " 

Amylic  ftleohol 

«70»« 

Thus,  generally,  slow  transpiration  and  low 
volatility  appear  to  go  together,  and  to  be 
connected  with  a  heavy  molecule ;  in  this  way, 
it  would  appear,  the  water  added  to  hydrated 
alcohols  and  acids  acts  to  impede  their  trans- 
piration.   A  fixed  temperature  being  desirable 
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In  comparisons  of  the  sort  here  considered,  the 
author  suggests  100''O.,=:212''  F. 

The  researches  on  several  of  the  homologons 
series  of  organic  bodies  are  still  going  forward, 
the  Dumber  and  relations  of  uie  substances 
formable  in  such  series  being  as  yet  subject  to 
indefinite  extension.  For  these  researches  and 
the  new  compounds  developed  in  them,  as 
well  as  some  others,  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  chemical  journals. 

YIII.  Appuoations  of  Chxhibtbt.  It  has 
been,  of  course,  impossible  to  present  the  pre- 
ceding more  theoretical  topics  without  refer- 
ence under  some  of  tiiem  to  applications  in 
the  arts  or  otherwise;  but  the  subjects  foUow- 
ing  are  such  as  possess  more  purely  a  practical 
bearing  or  value. 

Web»ter^$  Oxygen  Proce$8. — ^In  this  is  em- 
ployed a  furnace  containing  a  strong  cast-iron 
vessel  10  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  is  placed 
a  smaller  one  7  inches  in  diameter,  open  at  the 
top,  and  provided  with  an  orifice  at  tiie  base, 
temporarily  stopped  with  sheet-iron :  when  its 
contents  are  exhausted,  they  can  be  beaten  out 
through  this  with  ion  iron  bar.  The  outer 
vessel  is  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  30-gallon 
stone-ware  vessel,  containing  i  gallon  of  water, 
and  8  stone-ware  colanders,  upon  which  is 
placed  48  lbs.  of  the  residue  of  a  previous  ex- 
periment, to  serve  as  a  purifier.  The  inner 
pot  is  charged  with  10  lbs.  of  warm  dry  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  20  lbs.  of  warm  dry  crude  oxide 
of  zinc,  the  latter  obtained  from  the  so-called 
galvanic  baths.  A  cover  is  luted  on,  and  heat 
applied  sufficient  to  give  to  the  mass  a  pasty 
character.  Oxygen  is  speedily  given  ofi^,  with 
nitrous  fumes ;  these  the  purifier  absorbs.  By 
the  process,  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  is  ob- 
tained at  small  cost,  but  mixed  with  nitrogen 
to  the  extent  of  .41.  For  many  uses,  as  in  the 
various  metallurgic  processes,  this  intermixture 
is  in  no  way  detrimental ;  and  it  is  even  sup- 
posed capable  of  augnienting  the  illuminating 
power  of  coal  gas  which  the  oxygen  may  be 
employed  to  consume. 

Potash  from  the  Animal  Kingdom, — ^Hitherto 
the  supply  of  potash  has  been  obtained  mainly 
from  vegetable  sources.  Recently  M.  Maumen^, 
a  French  chemist,  has  obtained  this  alkali  in 
considerable  quantity  from  an  animal  product, 
the  yolk,  or  oily  soap,  naturally  secreted  along 
with  the  growth  of  wool,  and  usually  consti- 
tuting from  <}  to  -{,  or  even  more,  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  unwashed  fieece.  The  fieeces 
of  sheep^s  wool  sheared  without  washing  or 

Eulled,  are  submitted  to  action  of  cold  water 
1  a  tank  or  reservoir,  and  the  yolk,  which  is 
a  combination  of  .fatty  and  oily  acids  with  pot- 
ash, readily  dissolves  out  of  them.  Separating 
the  soap,  and  heating  it  to  redness,  a  very 
pure  carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained.  The 
process  is  so  productive,-  that  it  is  already 
worked  as  a  commercial  speculation  at  Rheims, 
and  samples  of  the  potash  salts  were  shown  at 
the  International  Exhibition. 

Copper  Paint. — ^The  Abb6  Moigno  describesi 


in  the  '^Cosmos,*'  a  new  pigment  whidi  htm 
come  into  use  in  the  workshops  of  M.  Ondry, 
of  AuteulL  Copper  set  free  from  some  of  its 
salts  by  the  electrolytic  process,  is  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed  with  benzine: 
this  may  be  employed  on  any  surface  as  a  paint. 
It  possesses  an  agreeable  lustre,  and  takes 
bronze  tints  by  the  usual  means.  By  reducing 
the  quantity  of  copper,  and  adding  bases  of 
lead,  zinc,  or  other  suitable  metal,  M.  Oudry 
has  produced  a  series  of  paints  said  to  possess 
g^reat  advantages  over  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tions with  turpentine  and  oils. 

Aluminium  Bronze  for  FhUosophieal  huirur 
ments, — Lieut-Col.  A.  Strange,  having  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  some  astronomical 
and  geodesical  instruments  of  laree  size,  for 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  and 
the  instruments  requiring  to  be  transport- 
ed over  ground  very  unfavorable  for  such 
carriage,  was  about  to  have  certain  parts  usually 
entire  cast  in  separate  portions,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  some  articles  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  made  from  alumin- 
ium bronze,  and  which  were  from  the  works 
of  Bell  Bros.,  of  Newcastle,  and  M.  Morin,  of 
Paris.  He  proceeded  to  have  careftd  series  of 
experiments  conducted  by  dififlsrent  parties  with 
a  view  to  testing  the  qualities  of  this  bronze ; 
his  summing  up  of  the  results  attained  being 
communicated  to  the  Astronomical  Society, 
and  appearing  in  its  "Notices,"  Nov,  1862. 

The  alloy  named  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Percy, 
about  6  years  since.  It  is  composed  of  the  metflJs 
aluminium  and  copper  in  various  proportions ;  • 
the  alloy  of  10  parts  aluminium  to  90  of  cop- 
per giving  the  best  material  for  most  mechani- 
cal purposes.  The  twelve  qualities  regarded 
by  Mr.  Strange  as  most  essential  in  a  metal  for 
the  making  of  astronomical  and  other  philosoph- 
ical instruments,  will  be  named  in  order,  and 
the  results  in  the  several  particular^  obtained 
in  respect  to  the  aluminium  bronze  will  be 
briefly  noted  under  each.  1.  Absolute  or  ten- 
sile strength*  The  aluminium  bronze  in  good 
bars  broke  with  a  weight  of  78,185  lbs.  to  the 
sq.  in.  section ;  gun  metal,  at  85,040  lbs, ;  while 
an  average  quality  of  steel  breaks  at  about  80,- 
000  lbs.,  some  qualities  however  ranging  much 
higher.  2.  Resistance  to  compression.  The 
bronze  showed  no  perceptible  compression 
until  the  load  upon  it  reached  20,884  lbs.  per 
square  inch ;  then  it  suddenly  yielded  .006  of 
an  inch,  regaining  .001  when  the  load  was  re- 
moved. Its  ultimate  compression,  or  the  load 
at  which  it  yielded  so  as  wholly  to  lose  its 
form,  preparatory  to  crushing,  was  182,416 
lbs. ;  while  the  ultimate  compression  of  cast 
iron  is  about  115,542  lbs.  The  bronze  is  thus 
exceedingly  hard  and  incompressible.  8.  Mal- 
leability. This  is  exceUent :  the  alloy  is  malle- 
able almost  up  to  melting,  and  it  can  be  drawn 
under  the  hammer  almost  to  a  needle  point.  4. 
Transverse  strength,  or  rigidity.  On  this  qual- 
ity the  perfection  of  astronomical  instruments 
is  more  depend<mt  than  on  any  other  cdng^y. 
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For  the  alloy,  this  was  asoertdned  compara* 
tivelj;  the  same  weight  being  applied  to  bars 
of  the  three  metals  and  of  like  dimensions, 
whOe  the  index  of  the  instroment  measuring 
the  deflection  showed  for  the  bar  of  brass  2.22 
divisions  of  the  scale,  for  that  of  gun  metal  it 
was  .15,  and  for  that  of  the  bronze  .05.    Thus, 
the  rigidity  of  the  bronze  is  three  times  that 
of  gun  metal,  and  about  44  times  that  of  brass. 
6.  Ratio  of  expansion  bj  heat    This  also  was 
fouud  oomnarativelj ;  and  the  bronze  proved 
to  be  slightly  less  expansible  under  inorease  of 
temperatare  than  gun  metal  much  less  so  than 
brass.     6.  Founding   qualities.     The  bronze 
produces  admirable  castings,  of  any  required 
dimensions.    7.  Behavior  under  abrading  and 
cutting  tools.    The  bronze  does  not  clog  the 
file;  and  in  the  lathe  or  planing  machine,  it 
cats  with  dean,  free,  elastic  shavings.    It  ap- 
pears to  be  worked  in  these  ways  with  less 
difScnlty  thaa  steel.    8.  Resistance  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.    The  new  alloy   tarnishes 
less  readily  in  ur  than  any  of  the  metals  usual- 
ly employed  for  the  instruments  under  con- 
sideration; viz.,  than  gun  metal,  brass,  silver, 
cast  iron,  or  steeL    9.  Fitness  to  receive  grad- 
nation.    The  bronze  readily  takes  a  very  fine 
division,  and  thus  saves  the  need  of  inlaying 
another  metal  to  receive  any  required  scale. 
10.  Elasticity.    The  experiments  on  this  point 
were  comparative  only;  but  the  metal  was 
found  highly  elastic    11.  Fitness  for  being 
made  into  tubes.    The  alloy  admits  of  all  the 
operations  requisite  for  the  making  of  tubes. 
It  can  be  rolled  into  plates  or  hammered  and 
drawn,  and  is  soldered  either  with  silver  or 
brass  solder.      12.  Specific  gravity.     Of  the 
bronze  here  described,  containing  10  per  cent, 
of  aluminium,  the  sp.  gr.  is  7.689 ;  being  nearly 
that  of  wroD^^ht  iron,  and  less  than  that  of 
either  brass  or  gun  metal. 

Generally,  then,  the  new  alloy  (made  with 
.10  AI.)  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  metal 
heretofore  used  for  constructing  philosophical 
apparatus.  It  should  be  employed  in  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  suitable  for  cast  steel.  Besides 
its  use  for  larger  work,  its  hardness  and  great 
inoxidabUity  fit  it  for  the  making  of  pivots, 
axes,  and  bearings.  Along  with  its  other  good 
Qualities,  use  of  the  alloy  keeps  the  weight  of 
tne  instruments  within  reasonable  limits. 
Aluminium  is  at  present  extracted  in  England, 
under  a  license  from  the  originator  of  the 
process,  M.  Deville,  by  one  firm  only — that  of 
Bell  Bros.,  of  Newcastle.  A  pure  copper  is 
requisite;  the  best,  however,  that  deposited  by 
electrolytic  action,  is  too  expensive ;  the  next 
best  is  the  copper  fi*om  the  Lake  Superior 
mmes.  The  alloy  must  be  remelted  2  or  8 
times;  and  its  tenacity  and  strength  are  in 
ikct  improved  by  repeated  remeltings  (though 
the  percentage  of  aluminium  may  finally  be  re- 
duced), so  long  as  the  forging  qualities  of  the 
alloy  show  improvement  The  present  price 
of  the  alnminium  bronze  is  very  high,  being 
equal  to  about  $1J$0  Federal  money,  per  lb.; 


but  it  will  doubtless  fall  with  increasing  pro- 
duction and  familiarity  with  its  use. 

Aluminium  Wire. — Metallurgists  had  already 
succeeded  in  forging  aluminium,  in  filing,  roll- 
ing, punching,  and  in  engraving  it  with  any 
sort  of  design.  But  the  drawing  of  this  metid 
into  fine  wire  has  only  recently  been  effected 
by  M.  Garapon,  of  Paris.  Oommencing  with 
rods  of  about  40  inches  length  and  i  inch  di- 
ameter, he  succeeds  in  extending  these  until 
they  are,  if  desired,  reduced  to  the  diameter  of 
a  hair.  This  wire,  which,  unless  acted  on  by 
sulphur  fumes  or  a  very  few  other  gases  seldom 
present,  retains  Hie  perfect  brightness  of  the 
metal,  and  which  has  also  its  extreme  light- 
ness, is  now  employed  in  the  making  of  such 
articles  as  lacework,  epaulets,  embroideries, 
head  dresses,  &c.  It  is  furnished  at  60  or 
more  per  cent  cheaper  than  silver  wire  of  like 
measurement. 

Artificial  Plumbago, — ^Dr.  Grace  Calvert  has 
experimented  on  gray  (cold-blast)  cast  iron,  by 
placing  small  cubes  of  this  metal,  about  | 
mch  diameter,  in  weak  solutions  of  several 
acids,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic,  ^.,  of 
about  80  times  the  volume  of  the  metal,  within 
corked  bottles,  renewmg  each  acid  about  once 
a  month  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  was  evidently  still 
going  on  upon  the  block  contained  in  it ;  but 
this  cube,  which  originally  weighed  16.824 
grammes,  now  weighed  only  3.489  grammes,  its 
specific  gravity  being  reduced  from  7.858  to 
2. 751 .  From  Dr.  Galvert^s  analyses  of  cubes  of 
iron  thus  treated,  and  then  reduced  to  fine 
powder  in  a  mortar,  it  is  shown  that  the  iron 
had  become  transformed  into  graphite  or  plum- 
bago ;  that  most  of  the  nitrogen  originally  in 
the  iron  remains  in  the  graphitoid  substance,  a 
portion  of  it  having  gone  to  form  ammonia  in 
the  solution ;  that  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron 
was  in  like  manner  diminished  in  the  graphite, 
a  portion  going  to  form  carburetted  hydrogen ; 
and  that  it  is  silicium,  not  silica,  which  enters 
into  the  graphite  compound.  Thus,  finally,  he 
regards  plumbago  as  a  compound  of  about  91  per 
cent,  of  a  subcarbide  of  iron,  with  about  8}  per 
cent  of  a  nitride  of  silicium,  and  traces  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur.  Q*"  London  Mining  Jour- 
nal," No.  1877.) 

Determination  of  Carbon  in  Iron. — ^Wioh  de- 
termines in  a  simple  manner  the  quantity  of 
carbon  in  cast  iron  or  steel,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  pulverizing  the  metal.  He  makes  the 
iron  to  be  analyzed  the  positive  electrode  in  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid:  the  metal  dissolves, 
leaving  the  carbon,  and  without  evolution  of 
gas.  It  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  strength 
of  the  current  by  so  acUusting  the  distance  of 
the  electrodes  that  only  the  protochloride  of 
iron  shall  form  (production  of  the  sesquichlo- 
ride  being  indicated  by  a  yellow  color  of  the 
solution) :  in  the  former  case  the  iron  does  not 
become  passive,  and  the  action  goes  on  properly, 
A  single  Bunsen^s  element  suffices — ^theiron  to 
be  acted  on  being  so  held  in  a  forceps  of  plati* 
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num  points,  that  the  platinum  shall  not  be 
moistened  by  the  liquid.  The  separated  carbon 
is  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter,  dried  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  burned  with  oxide  of  copper 
and  oxygen,  in  the  usual  manner.  In  this  way 
its  weight  is  to  be  determined ;  while  the  quan- 
tity of  the  iron  dLssolved  is  nearly  enough  found 
by  weighing  the  portion  remaining  after  com- 
plete solution  of  that  which  dips  in  the  acid,  and 
subtracting  from  the  entire  previous  weight 
the  sum  of  weights  of  this  residue  and  of  the 
carbon.  A  piece-  of  cast  iron  weighing  about 
124  grains  dissolves  in  this  way  in  24  hours. 

Nitrogen  in  Iron, — ^Recent  experiments  have 
determined  not  only  that  nitrogen  is  a  constit- 
uent of  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  of  steel,  but 
farther,  that  in  these  bodies  it  is  present  in 
two  conditions.  That  existing  in  one  of  the 
two  states  is  liberated  in  form  of  ammonia 
when  the  iron  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  nitrogen  uniting  with  nascent  hydrogen. 
The  nitrogen  present  in  the  second  state  is  left 
in  the  carbonaceous  mass  which  remains  after 
the  iron  is  so  dissolved,  or  which  is  obtained 
by  heating  with  sulphide  of  mercury.  These 
two  states  have  been  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  Ullgren,  who  concludes  that  the 
quantities  of  nitrogen  in  both  of  them  must  be 
ascertained  by  liberating  the  element  in  the 
gaseous  form.  A  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
one  portion  of  the  nitrogen  may  remain  mask- 
ed as  it  were  in  the  residue  of  solution,  while 
another  readily  manifests  itself,  must  be  that 
the  amount  of  the  element  in  the  sorts  of  iron 
has  been  in  some  cases  underestimated.  The 
entire  paper  is  found  in  Liebig^s  '^Annalen," 
Oct  '62,  and  a  note  embracing  the  processes  to 
be  employed,  in  the  "Philos.  Mag.,''  Dec.  '62, 
Supplement. 

ifew  Fusible  Alloy,— "Dt,  B.  Wood  describes 
("Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,"  March,  1862)  a 
new  alloy  produced  by  him,  of  cadmium  1  part, 
lead  6,  bismuth  7,  which  melts  at  180"  F.,  or 
about  midway  between  the  melting  points  of 
the  old  fusible  metal  (of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth), 
and  of  another  fusible  alloy  described  by  him 
in  the  same  Journal,  1860,  (of  cadmium,  tin, 
lead,  and  bismuth).  The  new  alloy  has  a  bril- 
liant lustre  and  does  not  readily  tarnish ;  color, 
bluish  gray ;  it  is  very  flexible,  and  has  about 
the  hardness  of  bismuth  or  of  the  common 
^^  coarse  solder." 

CupreovM  Acetylene, — M.  Orova  finds  that 
this  substance,  which  is  explosive,  is  produced 
in  copper  pipes  that  have  been  long  in  use 
for  conveying  co^  gas.  It  is  known  that  such 
pipes,  on  being  cleaned  out,  frequently  give  rise 
to  dangerous  explosions ;  and  also  that  cupre- 
ous acetylene  detonates  at  high  temperatures, 
or  on  being  struck.  Oova  placed  a  quantity 
of  reduced  metallic  copper  in  a  flask  containing 
equal  volumes  of  air  and  acetylene,  and  with 
the  addition  in  one  instance  of  a  little  ammo- 
nia. The  copper  became  black,  and  the  flask 
being  after  some  time  opened  under  water,  it 
was  found  that  i  the  gases  present  had  been 


absorbed — slightly  more  when  ammonia  was 
present  The  copper  being  washed  and  dried, 
and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  coDsider* 
able  quantity  of  acetylene  was  disengaged.  A 
portion  of  the  compound  imacted  on  being 
thrown  on  a  heated  metallic  plate,  explosion 
resulted,  and  more  violent  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary cupreous  acetylene.  As  coal  gases  al- 
ways contain  acetylene,  and  traces  of  au*  and 
ammonia,  the  formation  of  this  dangerous  com- 
pound in  copper  or  bronze  tubes  conveying 
sudi  gases,  must  almost  of  necessity  follow. 
{CompteB  Rendue,  September  8, 1 862.  )--In  Jan- 
uary, 1868,  a  lady  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was 
knocked  down  by  an  explosion  fuUowing  in- 
stanUy  upon  the  ignition  of  the  gas  in  a  room, 
and  which  she  was  lighting  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  a  match.  A  boy  near  her  was  also 
prostrated,  and  the  lathing  and  plastering  of 
two  or  three  rooms  were  torn  off.  The  lady 
has  since  suffered  from  a  partial  paralysis.  The 
erolosive  material  was  probably  that  Just  con- 
sidered, or  some  other  incidentally  forming  in 
the  pipes  or  fixtures  delivering  the  gas. 

Jmprated  Matches, — ^Messrs.  Letchford  and 
Company,  London,  improve  the  ordinary  match- 
es by  substituting  for  the  sulphur  coating  one  of 
melted  paraffine,  which  impregnates  the  wood 
and  renders  it  more  inflammable ;  the  ordinary 
phosphorus  coating,  for  ready  ignition,  is  ap- 
plied over  this  in  the  usual  manner.  These 
matches  remain  uninjured  by  damp,  being  the 
only  sort  found  capable  of  igniting  after  six 
hours'  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere ;  so  that 
they  are  particularly  suitable  for  export  Other 
advantages  are  their  being  free  from  the  sul- 
phurous acid  fumes,  on  ignition,  which  are  dis- 
agreeable and  sometimes  hurtful  to  the  lungs; 
and  that,  for  the  like  reason,  they  do  not  when 
lighted  tarnish  silver  and  other  bright  metallio 
surfaces  near  to  them. 

India  Rubiber  FamwA.— Dr.  Bolley  obtains 
this  varnish  free  from  the  usual  imperfections; 
that  is,  in  a  perfectly  dissolved,  fluid,  and  color- 
less condition,  by  digesting  India  rubber  cut 
into  small  pieces  for  many  days  in  benzine,  fre- 
quently shaking  tiie  containing  bottle,  then  fil- 
tering, allowing  the  liquid  to  rest,  and  again 
straining  through  a  woollen  cloth.  The  resi- 
due separated  by  this  last  process  affords  a  good 
water-proof  composition.  The  varnish  itself 
incorporates  easily  with  fixed  or  volatile  oils, 
dries  fast,  and  if  unmixed  with  any  resin,  does 
not  shine.  It  is  extremely  fiexible,  can  be 
spread  very  thin,  and  is  unaltered  by  air  or 
light.  Its  great  advantages  as  a  varnish  for 
maps,  prints,  &c.,  are  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
whiteness  of  the  paper,  nor  crack  and  come  off 
in  scales,  nor  produce  a  glare  of  reflected  light 
in  the  manner  of  resinous  varnishes,  and  so 
does  not  prevent  the  figure  or  print  from  being 
seen  equally  well  in  all  directions.  Unsized  par 
per  varnished  with  it  can  be  written  on  with  ink. 

Boiie  of  Artificial  Teeth, — A  composition  to 
form  the  basis  of  artificial  teeth  has  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  and  A.  Gabriel,  London.    It  con- 
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sbta  of  India  rubber  7  pttHa,  Bolphur  2,  phos- 

Cof  lime  2^,  and  phosphate  of  soda  2  parte. 
>bject  of  the  invention  is  to  form  a  com- 
pound which  will  represent  the  natural  bone, 
and  also  resist  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the 
mouth  and  stomach.  This  compound  is  in  the 
plastic  state  moulded,  and  then  hardened,  in 
the  usual  way,  and  afterward  polished.  It  is 
then  placed  in  an  electro-galvanic  bath,  and  a 
thick  coating  of  pure  gold  is  deposited  upon  it. 
Ouano  Poluking  Powder. — ^A  patent  has 
been  solicited  bjr  Mr.  W.  Clark,  of  London,  for 
a  new  polishing  material  for  steel  and  other 
metals,  as  well  as  glass,  composed  of  the  ex- 
tract of  guano  100  parts,  fine  tripoli  25  parts, 
common  sea  salt  10  parts,  and  wheat  flour  12 
parta.  These  substances  being  mixed  and  dried, 
the  powder  formed  is  ready  for  use,  save  that 
at  the  time  of  applying  it  is  to  be  wet  up  with 
dilute  alcohol. 

Cem&fUfor  Bo<m», — ^M.  Sorel  has  discovered 
that  a  compound  which  he  terms  oxy-chloride 
of  zinc  possesses  advantages,  as  a  coating  for 
the  walls  of  rooms,  over  paint  or  plaster  of 
Paris.    A  coat  of  oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  size, 
and  made  up  like  a  wash,  is  first  laid  on  the 
wall,  ceiling,  or  wainscot;   and  over  that  a 
eoating  of  chloride  of  zinc,  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  wash,  is  iqpplied.    The 
oxide  and  chloride. effect  immediately  a  sort  of 
combination,  forming  a  cement,  smooth  and 
polished  as  glass,  and  possessing  the  advan- 
tages of  oil  paint,  without  its  disagreeable  odor. 
New  System  of  Bottling  Liquids, — ^For- bot- 
tling beer,  wine,  cider,  and  otner  fermentable 
and  perishable  liquids,  one  general  method  has 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial ;  the  bottling 
of  milk,  and  the  canning  of  eggs  so  as  to  secure 
their  preservation,  are  still  desiderata.    Even 
in  the  processes  of  bottling,  or  of  canning  fruits, 
meats,  eta,  and  hermetically  sealing,  a  little  air 
must  usually  be  left  within,  so  that  this  by  its 
variations  of  volume  under  ditiferent  pressures 
on  it,  may  allow  of  the  changes  in  the  way  of 
contraction  or  expansion  of  ti^e  soft  or  liquid 
contents,  without  risk  of  breakage  of  the  ves- 
sel either  from  without  or  within.    But  this 
small  quantity  of  air  can  suffice  to  set  up  fer- 
mentation or  decay.    Mr.  Henry  Dircks  has 
proposed  as  a  remedy  against  this  evil  a  pre- 
paratory filling  of  the  bottles  with  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  or  other  innocuous  gad,  having 
in  itself  no  power  to  induce  change  in  the 
materials  to  be  preserved,  and  which  first  serv- 
ing like  a  fiUing  with  airless  water  to  expel 
the  detrimental  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  may 
still  remain  in  the  small  and  needful  quantity 
within  the  bottles  or  cans,  to  protect  them 
daring  changes  of  volume  of  their  contents. 
The  gases  named  are  quite  harmless  to  the 
articles  and  to  the  health ;  while  the  addition 
in  case  of  delicate  old  wines  might  be  of  great 
■ervioe.    The  filling  of  the  vessels  with  such 
gases    is   easily  effected   on   a   large   scale; 
methods  for  the  purpose  will  readily  occur  to 
those  conversant  wiui  like  subjects — one  such  is 


described  in  the  '*  Athenffium,">  Jan.  1868.  The 
writer  supposes  that  by  a  method  such  as  there 
indicated  even  fresh  eggs,  broken  into  cans  con- 
taining nitrogen  gas,  and  sealed  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere, may  be  kept  without  change.  Any 
shrinkage  with  the  materials  of  any  sort  to  be 
preserved,  either  from  escape  of  juices,  or  cool- 
mg,  could  be  replaced  by  the  proper  gas  before 
sealing. 

New  Process  of  Making  Vinegar. — ^Pasteur 
has  been  investigating  the  property  of  myco- 
derms,  especially  of  those  of  wine  and  vinegar 
— ^the  latter  the  myeoderma  aeeiiy  or  micro- 
scopic plant  of  mo&er  of  vinegar  {Jiewr  du 
vinaigre) — in  virtue  of  which  they  act  as  con- 
veyers of  oxygen  from  the  air  into  various  mix- 
tures of  organic  substances,  and  lead  to  oxida- 
tion of  the  latter,  often  with  a  surprising  rapid- 
ity. He  turns  the  new  property  to  account  in 
a  method  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  The 
method  of  vinegar  making  commonly  adopted 
in  Europe  with  wines,  and  known  as  the  Or- 
leans process,  has  the  disadvantage  of  producing 
multitudes  of  vinegar  eels  (anguilluUB  aeett) ; 
while  the  German  method,  of  trickling  the 
liquid  to  be  acetified  over  beech  shavings  is  not 
applicable  to  wine  nor  to  beer  in  its  natural 
state,  and  produces  an  inferior  article,  lacking 
the  aroma  of  the  original  liquid.  Pasteur  sows 
the  dried  and  crumbled  mass  of  mycoderms  on 
the  surface  of  a  liquid  consisting  of  ordinary 
water  having  in  it  .02  of  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
and  .01  of  acetic  add  from  a  previous  operation : 
to  this  he  adds  aboutj^mnr  P<^  of  alkaline  and 
earthy  phosphates.  The  plant  rapidly  develops, 
filling  the  whole  liquid,  and  meanwhile  the  al- 
cohol is  acidified.  When  about  half  the  origi- 
nal alcohol  is  transformed,  more  alcohol,  or 
wine,  or  strong  beer  is  added  day  by  day,  in 
small  quantities,  until  the  liquid  has  about  the 
conmiercial  strength.  When  the  action  of  the 
plant  begins  to  be  exhausted,  it  is  left  to  com- 
plete the  acetification  of  the  alcohol  already  in- 
troduced :  it  is  finally  separated  from  the  liquid, 
and  washed,  yielding  an  acid  and  azotized  liouid 
capable  of  further  use ;  and  the  process  is  then 
repeated  with  a  fresh  body  of  alcoholized  liquid. 
K  at  any  time  the  plant  wants  a  due  supply  of 
alcohol,  it  will  transform  the  vinegar  to  water 
and  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  like  result  will  fol- 
low if  its  growth  is  too  rapid.  Vessels  about 
40  inches  square,  and  holding  10  to  20  gaUons, 
yield  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  or  more  of  vinegar 
a  day.  These  may  preferably  be  shallow  wood- 
en vessels,  like  the  coolers  used  in  brewing; 
and  gutta  percha  tubes  made  to  run  along  the 
bottoms  of  these,  and  perforated  with  smaU 
holes  along  their  course,  may  admit  the  alcohcd 
without  disturbing  the  ftingous  film  over  the 
surface.  The  phosphates  are  required  as  min- 
eral food  for  the  mycoderms ;  the  most  suitable 
are  those  of  potash,  magnesia,  and  ammonia. 
The  new  process  is  not  only  suited  to  all  the 
liquids  named,  but  besides,  the  presence  in  it 
of  the  film  of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  by  consuming  (as  it  is  introduced)  the 
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oxygen,  preveirts  the  derelopment  of  the  Tine- 
gar  eels ;  and  the  natural  aroma  of  the  original 
fiqnid  is  also  more  folly  retained..  {Comptet 
Bendus,  July  7, 1862.) 

New  Hydrometer. — ^The  "Scientific  Ameri- 
can," May  24, 1862,  contains  a  description  of  a 
hydrometer,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Peter  Hogg, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  which  is  designed  to 
indicate  densities  of  liquids  equally  well  at  any 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  comparisons  of 
the  densities  of  different  liquids,  made  with  the 
usual  forms  of  hydrometer,  can  only  he  strictly 
correct  when  the  liquids  themselves  have  the 
same  temperature ;  and  when,  as  is  fi*equently 
the  case  in  the  process  of  refining  sugar,  and  in 
other  manufacturing  processes,  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  or  solution  must  he  cooled  to  the  exact 
point  taken  for  the  standard  of  density,  the 
operation  is  one  of  difficulty  and  requiring  time, 
the  result  heing  that  ahsolutely  accurate  tests 
are  in  this  way  rarely  ohtained.  The  new  hy- 
drometer, intended  to  ohviate  these  difficulties, 
consists  essentially  of  a  tube  closed  at  its  lower 
end  by  a  flexible  diaphragm,  and  which,  while 
placed,  in  a  vessel  of  water,  is  filled  with  the 
same  liquid  up  to  a  certain  point.  When  this 
tube  so  filled  is  afterward  plunged,  up  to  the 
same  point,  in  any  liquid  to  be  tested,  the  con- 
tained water  being  soon  brought  to  the  same 
temperature  as  the  surrounding  liquid,  it  will 
follow  thiftt,  according  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
such  liquid  in  contact  with  the  outside  of  the 
flexible  diaphragm  is  greater  or  less  than  that 
of  the  water  resting  on  the  inside  of  the  same 
diaphragm,  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube 
will  be  thereby  caused  to  rise  or  fall ;  and  the 
tube  being  properly  graduated,  the  speciflc 
gravity  of  the  liauid  will  be  indicated  by  the 
height  at  which  the  column  of  water  comes  to 
stand  within  it.  As  a  farther  part  of  the  in- 
vention, the  hydrometer  described  is  so  placed 
within  an  inverted  syphon,  through  which  the 
liquid  to  be  tested  may  flow  constantly,  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  can  be  at  any 
time  ascertained,  by  simply  observing  at  what 
point  of  its  scale  the  hydrometer  tube  stands 
immersed  in  it. 

Myrtle  Foaj.— The  trmt  of  the  bayberry 
(Myriea  eerifera)  yields  a  wax  which,  under 
the  names  of  myrtle  wax,  candleberry  wax, 
and  bayberry  tallow,  has  for  some  years  form- 
ed to  some  extent  an  article  of  commerce  in 
this  country.  It  occurs  abundantly  as  a  white 
incrustation  on  the  small  globular  berries  of 
the  plant.  These  berries  being  inclosed  in 
bags  of  coarse  cloth  and  kept  immersed  in  boil- 
ing water,  the  fhsed  wax  collects  on  the  sur- 
face, and  is  then  poured  off  into  pans  to  solid- 
ify: as  thus  obtained,  it  is  nearly  pure,  and 
in  this  state  passes  directly  into  commerce.  It 
is  employed  as  a  lubricant  for  rubbing  surfaces 
of  wood,  as  a  polish  for  furniture,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  beeswax  in  the  manufiacture  of  candles, 
and  in  medicine.  The  commercial  wax  is  of 
various  shades  of  color,  from  a  grayish-yellow 
to  deep  green;  more  hard  and  brittle  than 


beeswax;  sp.  gr.  1.004 — ^1.006;  point  of  fhsion 
very  constant  at  lir— 120^  F.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Moore,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
(college,  has  carefully  examined  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  myrtle  wax;  and  he  is  led 
to  conclude  that  Ghevreul^s  analysis,  giving  as 
its  components  glycerine,  stearic,  margario, 
and  oleic  acids,  must  have  been  performed  on 
an  adulterated  sample  of  the  article.  His  own 
conclusion  is  that  the  pure  wax  consists  of 
palmitin,  about  \  part,  the  remaining  \  being 
free  palmitic,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lauric^ 
acid— the  latter  either  free  or  in  the  state  of 
laurin.  He  accordingly  suggests  this  body  u, 
to  chemists,  a  convenient  source  of  palmitin 
and  palmitic  add;  while,  in  the  arts,  its  high 
illuminating  power,  cheapness,  and  probable 
fJEUiility  of  bleaching,  recommend  it  especially 
as  a  hardening  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  sorts  of  candles,  including  those  of 
paraffine.  The  abundance  and  hardy  habits  of 
the  plant,  its  thriving  upon  poor  soils  unfit  for 
other  crops,  as  near  the  sea,  the  slight  atten- 
tion requisite  to  insure  an  abundant  yield,  and 
the  ease  of  extraction  of  the  wax  itself,  com- 
bine to  indicate  the  preparation  of  the  myrtle 
wax  as  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  not  yet 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  ("Amer. 
Jour,  of  Scienfee,"  May,  1862.) 

Aniline  Colon, — A  very  ftill  article  on  the 
celebrated  colors  derived  from  aniline,  or  which 
in  other  words  are  products  of  coal  tar,  by  Mr. 
Perkin,  the  original  producer  of  the  aniline 
purple  {mauioe)^  will  be  found  in  the  *^Amer. 
Jour,  of  Science,"  Sept.  and  Nov.  1861.  By  a 
recent  series  of  researches  upon  the  aniline 
colors,  which  no  one  had  previously  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity.  Prof  Hoffmann  has  been 
able  to  reduce  these  to  two  types  (rosaniline 
Oao  Hi9  Nt)  and  leucaniline  (Oae  Hsi  Nt),  which 
thus  bear  to  each  other  the  same  relation  as 
do  the  blue  and  the  white  indigo.  The  subject 
of  the  aniline  ft>lor8  is  one  of  too  great  extent 
and  complexity  to  bear  condensation  within  a 
limited  space.  For  the  latest  information  re- 
specting the  composition  of  these  coloring  mat- 
ters, their  relation  to  other  products  obtained 
from  coal  (including  the  various  hydrocar- 
bons), their  production,  and  use  in  dyeing,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  above  cited ;  to 
Prof.  Hoffinann^s  recent  paper  on  the  subject^ 
in  the  "Philos.  Magaz.,"  Dec.  1862,  Supple- 
ment; and  to  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  him  be- 
fore the  Royal  Institution,  copied  in  the  ^*  Sci- 
entific American,"  Sept.  20,  to  Oct.  4, 1862. 

Parhesine. — ^The  basis  of  this  new  composi- 
tion, articles  manufactured  from  which  attract- 
ed some  attention  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  is 
a  mixture  in  certain  proportions  of  castor  oil, 
collodion,  and  chloride  of  sulphur.  With  these 
may  be  combined  certain  resins,  gums,  or 
earthy  matters,  according  as  a  flexible,  plastic, 
or  hud  and  rigid  material  is  desired,  and  also 
matters  imparting  the  required  colors  to  the 
mass.  The  mixture  of  the  principal  ingredients 
results  in  a  sort  of  combination,  and  almost 
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Immeduitesolidifioation  takes  plaoe.  The  prod- 
uct can  be  applied  to  nearly  all  the  purposes 
for  whioh  die  ynlcanized  India  rabber  and 
gntta-percha  are  already  employed,  and  has 
besides  some  advantages  of  its  own.  It  appears 
to  be  more  indestructible  than  those  sub- 
stances, and  in  some  of  its  preparations  exces- 
sirely  hard,  quite  as  much  so  as  iron;  and 
while  in  thin  plates  it  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  can  be  made  to  take  transparent  colors,  by 
the  use  of  certain  others  it  is  made  wholly 
opaque.  It  resists  mobture,  and  has  high 
insulating  properties.  It  is  already  made  into 
buttons,  combs,  knife  handles,  medallions,  and 
other  like  articles;  and  the  specimens  look 
well,  while  they  appear  to  be  quite  indestruc- 
tible, except  by  fire.  It  can  be  applied  as  a 
Tarnish,  transparent  or  colored,  and  which 
becomes  perfectly  hard  and  impervious  to  moist- 
ure. The  name  is  from  that  of  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Parkes. 

Amtralian  OUi  and  Re$ina.-^Wr.  J.  W.  Os^ 
borne  exhibited  before  the  British  Association, 
1862,  thirty-five  specimens  of  oils,  from  indige- 
nouB  trees  and  plants  of  Australia,  and  all  of 
whioh  he  regarded  as  possessing  valuable  proper- 
ties, for  uses  in  medicine,  or  as  solvents  of  resin- 
ous materials  in  varnishes,  and  for  purposes  of  il- 
lumination. Of  those  serving  the  last  named 
purposes,  many  are  well  adi4>ted  to  high  lati- 
tudes— ^burning  in  lamps  for  paraffine  oU,  with 
a  very  white  and  clear  light,  and  bemg  safe, 
since  they  ignite  with  some  difficulty.  The 
trees  yielding  these  products  cover  an  area  of 
not  less  than  12,000,000  acres.  Among  them 
the  Euedlyptu$  amygdalinoy  a  very  large  forest 
tree,  bears  leaves  which,  with  the  twigs  tiiey 
are  on,  yield  in  the  green  state  8  pints  of  oU 
to  100  lbs.  of  the  material.  Mr.  Osborne  also 
described  resins  from  the  EacalypUtM^  CaUitriiy 
Xanthorrhaay  and  various  species  of  Acacia, 

Organic  AlktUoidt — ^new  method  of  detection 
snd  preparation. — ^The  organic  alkaloids  are 
easily  soluble  in  hot  amylic  alcohol,  while  their 
hydrochlorates  are  so  insoluble  in  this  that 
they  may  be  separated  from  the  amylic  Solu- 
tion by  shaking  this  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  in  solution.  Erdmann  and 
Von  Uslar  accordingly  prepare  the  alkaloids 
by  extracting  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treating 
the  extract  with  ammonia  to  set  free  the  bases, 
and  evaporating.  The  alkaloid  may  then  be 
dissolved  in  hot  amylic  alcohol,  and  the  solu- 
tion being  shaken  with  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric add,  the  result  is  a  watery  solution  of 
the  pure  hydrochlorate,  while  fotty  and  color- 
ing matters  remain  dissolved  in  the  amylic 
alcohol,  which  may  be  mechanically  removed 
from  the  watery  layer.  (Ann.  der  Chem.  und 
Pharm^j  cxv,  p.  12.) 

Befining  Sugar. — It  has  been  usual  with 
sugar  refiners  to  correct  the  acidity  likely  to 
^pear  in  the  clarified  syrup  or  mother  liquor 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  refining  process,  as 
after  the  separation  of  the  first  crop  of  crystals, 
and  whioh  is  due  to  formation  of  saccharic 


acid  (0«  H4  O7,  HO),  by  addition  of  lime  water 
or  milk  of  lime.  The  lime  base  being  perma- 
nent, however^  remains  as  an  impurity  in  the 
solution,  and  as  such  requiring  subsequent  re- 
moval. Mr.  Edward  Beanes,  of  Havana,  Ouba, 
has  patented  a  process  in  which  he  substitutes 
for  the  lime  compound  the  use  of  liquid  ammo- 
nia. The  quantity,  varying  in  different  cases, 
should  be  sufficient  in  each  to  keep  the  syrup 
neutral,  and  so  prevent  the  formation  of  un- 
crystallizable  sugar ;  the  chief  advantage  con- 
sisting in  the  fact  that  the  ammonia  is  a  vola^ 
tile  base  and,  hence,  eventually  removable  by 
heat  The  liquid  ammonia  also  serves,  being 
introduced  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  requi- 
site, to  correct  the  acidity  of  crude  syrup  or 
molssses,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  these. 

Detection  qf  Pierotaxine, — The  seeds  of  the 
Jfenupermum  C<^eeulug^nown  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  Oocculus  Indicus,  or  popularly  as 
*' fish  berries,"  contain  several  active  organio 
bodies.  One  of  these,  piorotoxine,  is  eminent- 
ly poisonous,  and  in  small  doses,  it  is  asserted, 
possesses  an  intoxicating  quality.  Hence,  its  use 
IS  believed  to  be  common  in  the  adulteration  of 
ale  and  beer — a  small  addition  of  the  berries  to 
the  fermenting  mash  enabling  the  brewer  to 
dispense  with  a  large  amount  of  the  malt  he 
must  otherwise  consume.  Mr.  J.  W.  Langley 
believes  that  he  has  found  a  simple  and  sure 
test  for  the  presence  of  picrotoxine ;  namely, 
in  the  bright  reddish-yellow  color  produced  in 
a  solution  or  mixture  containing  this  substance, 
when,  after  adding  to  tiie  mixture  8  or  4  times 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  that  there  is 
of  substance  to  be  examined,  and  then  barely 
sulphuric  acid  enough  to  moisten  the  massi 
enough  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda  is  finally  introduced  to  render  the 
whole  quite  alkaline  after  neutralization  of  the 
add.  The  color  is  strongest  at  first,  and  is  not 
permanent.  Sugar  or  strychnia  in  the  mix- 
ture, causes  the  color  to  be  a  brownish-yellow ; 
so  that  these  substances,  when  present,  need  to 
be  first  removed.  By  the  test,  the  -j^  of  a 
gramme  of  the  poison  has  been  detected ;  and 
in  malt  liquors  into  which  it  was  purposely 
introduced,  its  presence  was  readily  deter- 
mined, as  also  in  the  membranes  of  the  stomach 
of  a  cat  poisoned  with  it,  and  apart  from  the 
contents  of  that  organ,  the  animal  having  been 
killed  while  the  process  of  absorption  was 
going  on.  A  liquid  to  be  examined  for  picro- 
toxine should  first  be  rendered  acid,  then 
shaken  with  ether,  and  the  residue  after  evap- 
oration examined  with  the  microscope  for 
small  prismatic  crystals.  If  such  be  present, 
test  as  above  stated.  (^^Amer.  Jour,  of 
Science,"  July,  1862.) 

Oxygenated  Beverages. — M.  MaumenS,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  at  Bheims,  the  centre  of  man- 
ufacture of  champagi^  wines,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  experiments  in  the  way 
of  forcing  into  wines  oxygen  gas  under  a  pres- 
sure of  7  or  8  atmospheres.  When  the  wme  is 
so  old  as  no  longer  to  give  a  deposit,  the  oxy- 
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gen  produced  no  chemical  change  in  it,  though 
retained  for  nearlT*  a  year ;  the  acidity  of  the 
wine  was  not  increased,  nor  its  taste  changed. 
8ach  wine  is  more  sparkling,  and  opened  dis- 
engages oxjffen  in  such  quantity  as  to  rekindle 
an  eztinguisned  taper.  The  wine,  howcTcr,  a 
little  while  after  being  drunk,  produces  a  very 
sensible  heat,  and  a  general  and  peculiar 
agreeable  sensation.  Even  ozonized  oxygen 
did  not  acidify  wine.  Maumen6  has  also 
charged  wine  with  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
(laughing  gas),  and  the  beverage  possessed  in 
high  degree  the  exhilarating  property  of  that 
gas  when  inhaled.  He  has  even  caused  water, 
under  8  atmospheres,  to  take  up  oxygen  suf- 
ficient to  render  it  strongly  effervescent ;  and 
he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  drinking  of 
such  water  improved  the  functions  of  respira- 
tion and  digestion. 

Pretertatian  of  MeaU. — ^In  the  Cosmos  is 
found  an  account  of  the  process  of  M.  Peligot 
for  preserving  meats,  by  introducing  into  an 
opening  made  with  a  trocar  into  some  suitable 
part  of  each  piece,  a  small  metallic  tube  which 
terminates  a  longer  flexible  tube  reaching  down 
from  a  reservoir  some  26  to  85  feet  above,  and 
which  contains  the  prepared  solution  of  pre- 
servative salts :  the  liquid  pressure  due  to  such 
a  height  forces  the  solution  into  and  uniformly 
through  the  meat — the  pieces  meanwhile  lying 
in  another  solution  or  pickle  bath,  which  by 
external  pressnre  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
liquid  infiltrated.  After  a  few  days,  the  pieces 
are  removed  from  the  bath,  dried  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  current  of  air,  and  then  smoked : 
the  whole  loss  of  weight  is  about  18  to  20  per 
cent.  A  ham  is  in  this  process  perforated  to 
the  bone,  near  the  small  end ;  and  pork  is  more 
improved  by  the  preparation  than  beef.  The 
process  preserves  much  better  the  juices  and 
aroma  of  the  meat,  than  does  the  ordinary 
method  of  pickling,  while  it  can  be  so  regulated 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  too  much  salt,  and 
it  does  not  harden  the  fibres  and  reduce  their 
nutritive  value  to  near  the  extent  that  occurs 
in  ordinary  salted  meats. 

Rendering  Fahrtci  Non-inflammahle. — ^The 
many  painful  instances  of  death  by  burning, 
which  have  occurred  since  the  incoming  in  la- 
dies^ dress  of  the  present  style  of  expanded 
skirts,  have  resulted  in  calling  the  public  atten- 
tion strongly  to  a  consideration  of  the  means 
of  rendering  the  fabrics  of  ladies^  and  of  course 
children's  dresses  non-inflammable.  By  this  is 
implied  the  saturation  of  the  material  with 
some  chemical  which  shall  retard  its  bnming, 
and  at  least  prevent  its  being  rapidly  consumed 
in  a  blaze  or  flame ;  since  to  render  such  fabrics 
"  incombustible,^'  or  totally  incapable  of  burn- 
ing, is  as  yet  a  thing  wholly  impracticable. 
Among  the  means  which  have  been  proposed 
for  the  former  purpose,  are  the  steeping  of  the 
fabric  jnst  before  its  final  drying  preparatory 
to  ironing,  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  of  tungstate  of  sodiL 
or  of  common  salt.    By  one  writer  it  is  stated 


that  the  common  salt,  while  not  so  liable  to  in- 
jure certain  colors  as  are  the  other  articles,  is 
equally  eflScacious  for  the  purpose  intended. 

In  manufacturing  starch  from  rice,  Mr.  T. 
Redwood,  of  London,  adds  to  the  starch  liquor 
an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc ;  the  starch 
compound  being  then  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder,  is  ready  for  use.  The  clothes  starched 
with  this  compound  are  said  to  be  rendeied  in 
a  high  degree  non-inflammable,  ixrhile  their 
surface  also  takes  in  ironing  a  superior  poluh. 
For  farther  applications  of  chemistry,  Me  Illu- 
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Awards  at  the  Exhibition  of  lSfi2  forAfMri- 
eon  Chemical  and  Allied  Product9,-^The  fol- 
lowing are  the  awards  made  by  the  juries  hav- 
ing in  charge,  according  to  the  division  made 
in  the  articles  exhibited,  the  subjects  of  the 
first  three  classes  or  departments : 

Glass  No.  1 :  Mining^  Metallurgy ^  and  M\m» 
rale, — J.  Mosheimer  received  the  Coundl  medal 
fbr  his  collection  illustrating  the  newly  explored 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  of  Nevada.  T. 
Meads,  honorable  mention  for  fine  collection  of 
native  copper  and  silver,  from  Lake  Superior; 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Oompany,  honorable  mention 
for  fine  Spiegel  iron,  produced  from  franklinite. 

Glass  No.  2:  Chemical  JProdvets,^UeAaiB 
to  Glen  Gove  Starch  Gompany,  samples  of 
starch ;  for  the  excellent  quality  of  piodocts; 
H.  6.  Hotchkiss,  wintergreen  oil;  Kingsford, 
silver-gloss  starch ;  F.  8.  Pease,  for  petroleum, 
benzole  from  petroleum,  coal-tar  oil  for  illniAi- 
nation  and  lubrication.  In  a  subdivision  of  the 
same  class,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy received  a  Gouncil  medal  for  a  fine  col- 
lection of  North  American  vegetable  drugs, 
and  preparations  made  from  them. 

Class  No.  8 :  Suhataneee  Used  for  Food.— 
Glen  Cove  Starch  Company,  medal  formaizena 
or  corn  starch  used  for  food ;  exceedingly  ex- 
cellent for  food.  Hecker  Brothers,  medid  for 
flour ;  excellence  of  quality.  Stebbins  and  Co. 
receive  honorable  menti<9n  for  good  flour,  and 
J.  Waddell,  honorable  mention  for  good  quali- 
ty of  Indian  com. 

CHILI,  a  republic  of  South  America,  situated 
between  lat.  25''  22'  and  48"*  80'  south,  and  be- 
tween long.  70**  and  74**  west.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bolivia,  on  the  east  by  Patagonia 
and  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
has  a  length  firom  north  to  south  of  about  1,150 
miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  about  80 
to  180  miles.  The  last  ofiScial  census,  which 
was  taken  in  1864,  gave  the  following  results 
as  to  area  and  population : 
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The  next  eensus  will  not  be  taken  nntil  1864, 
but  aooordiog  to  a  reliable  estimate,  made  in 
1857,  the  population  in  that  year  amonnted  to 
abont  1,600,000.  The  northern  frontier  is  still 
an  object  of  controversy  between  Chili  and 
Bolivia;  the  latter  demanding  the  extension  of 
its  sonthem  frontier  to  lat  26^  S.;  while 
Ohili  claims  possession  of  all  the  territory  as 
fin-  as  hit.  SI"*  48'  8. 

On  the  south,  Chili  lays  claim  to  all  the  east- 
ern coast  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens, 
bat  its  possession  is  only  nominal.  Its  claims 
have  been  especially  resisted  by  the  Indians  of 
the  province  of  Arancania,  a  country  which  in 
its  manners,  its  customs,  its  organization,  and 
its  local  government  has  remained  as  thorough- 
ly Indian  as  it  was  at  thQ  time  when  the  Span- 
iard Ervilla  made  it  the  subject  of  his  epic.  It 
has  always  been  in  a  degree  independent,  and 
the  successive  governments  of  Chili  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  complete  its  subjection.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Perez, 
who  was  inauguratea  in  September,  1861, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Uie  Araucanians.  The  governor 
of  Nacimiento  was  charged  with  sending  oom- 
mi<«ioner8  to  the  Indians,  in  order  to  convoke 
their  chiefs  to  a  conference,  but  the  Indians 
refused  to  come,  and  the  chief  cacique,  Guen- 
tecol,  wrote  to  President  Perez  a  very  haughty 
lettef,  which  indicated  anything  but  a  disposi- 
tion to  submit.  Suddenly  the  controversy  be- 
tween Chili  and  the  Araucanians  took  a  singular 
turn.  A  Frenchman,  M.  de  Tounens,  who  lived 
among  the  Araucanians,  succeeded  in  making 
them  believe  that  he  would  be  able  to  defend 
them  against  Chili,  and  was  consequently  elect- 
ed by  them  king  under  the  name  of  Aurelie 
Antoine  I.  The  new  king  formed  a  constitution, 
and  although  his  movements  at  first  created  a 
great  deal  of  merriment  in  Chili,  the  govern- 
ment now  found  it  necessary  to  devise  means  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Early  in  1862  disguised  Chil- 
ians were  therefore  sent  into  Arancania,  who 
reached  the  place  where  the  king  held  his 
court ;  a  policeman  seized  him,  put  him  on  his 
horse,  and  in  full  gallop  escaped  with  him  from 
the  pursuing  Indians.  He  has  since  been  con- 
fined in  a  prison  of  Chili. 

ChUi  is  celebrated  for  the  tranquillity  which 
it  has  eigoyed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  form  of  government.  Subsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1888 
there  have  been  only  three  presidents,  each  one 
serving  two  terms  (of  five  years  each).  The 
last  presidential  election  took  place  In  1861. 
On  June  25th,  the  people  chose  electors ;  these 
met  on  July  25th  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  on  August  80  the  assembled  Chambers 
opened  the  returns  and  officially  announced 
the  result,  and  in  September  the  President 
elect,  Jos6  Joaquin  Perez,  was  solemnly  induct- 
ed into  his  office  by  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Perez 
had  been  elected  unanimously;  of  216  electoral 
votes,  214  were  cast  for  him,  and  the  two  elec- 
tors who  were  absent,  declared  that  they  would 


likewise  have  voted  for  him.  The  new  Pl^« 
dent  belongs  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  the 
country,  and  is  about  60  years  old.  He  com- 
menced his  political  career,  in  1829,  as  secre- 
tary of  legation  -  in  France.  A  few  years 
later,  when  Chili  was  involved  in  war  with 
the  new  Peru — ^Bolivian  Confederacy — ^Perez 
was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  effect  an  alliance 
with  the  Dictator  Rosas.  He  has  since  been 
successively,  councillor  of  state,  minister  i.f 
finances,  of  the  interior,  of  foreign  affairs,  pres- 
sident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the 
Senate. 

The  aim  of  the  new  President  was  to  effect 
a  fusion  of  the  conservative  and  the  liberal 
parties.  He  therefore  proposed  to  the  Cham- 
bers a  law  of  amnesty,  which  was  adopted  by 
them  unanimously  on  Oct.  7th  and  8th,  1861. 
His  cabinet  consisted  partiy  of  conservatives 
and  partly  of  liberals.  This  conciliatory  policy 
was,  however,  attacked  by  partisans  of  both 
parties,  and  led,  on  June  20th,  1862,  to  a 
change  of  the  cabinet ;  yet  the  new  one  was 
again  composed  of  conservatives  and  liberals. 

CHINA.    See  Tak-Pino  Rbbbllion. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  or  the  Empibb  of  Akam, 
is  a  state  occupying  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Farther  India,  in  S.  £.  Asia.  It  is 
separated  from  China  on  the  north  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  its 
northern  boundary  nearly  follows  the  line  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  on  the  east  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin,  or  Tong-king,  as  the  natives  call  it, 
and  the  Chinese  Sea  wash  its  shores,  the  latter 
forming  also  its-  southern  boundary ;  on  the 
west  the  Laos  Mountains  separate  it  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  and  at  the  N.  W.  from  the 
Burmese  Empire.  Its  population  is  about 
18,000,000.  Its  area  b  probably  not  far  from 
820,000  square  miles.  Aside  from  the  moun- 
tain ranges  which  form  its  northern  and 
western  boundaries,  a  chain  of  considerable 
height,  the  mountains  of  Moi  or  Anam  range, 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  country  from 
Tonquin  to  the  river  Saigon,  following  the  trend 
of  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  from  it,  and  spurs  from  the  Laos  Moun- 
tains extend  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
kong river,  in  the  interior.  The  country  is 
everywhere  well  watered;  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains  of  Moi,  numerous  short 
streams,  rarely  navigable,  find  their  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  the  Chinese  Sea;  while  the 
interior  is  abundantly  irrigated  by  the  great 
Me-kong,  or  Cambodia  river,  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  S.  £.  Asia,  and  its  affluents.  This  river, 
which  is  also  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  of 
Tali-sab  in  Siam,  enters  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  by  ten  or  twelve  principal,  and 
many  small  channels,  and  has  formed  an  im- 
mense delta  of  rich  though  mar^y  soil,  form- 
ing nearly  one  half  of  the  state  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China.  This  delta  yields  in  great  profusion 
rice,  sugar,  and  other  semi-tropical  and  trop- 
ical products,  while  the  mountainous  districts 
f  Ornish  vast  quantities  of  the  finest  ship  timber, 
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which  is  in  demand  for  the  conBtrnction  of 
ships  and  Junks,  the  Anamese  being  the  ship- 
wrights of  sontneastern  Asia.  The  empire  is 
divided  into  four  principal  states:  Tonqnin,  or 
Tong-king,  on  the  north ;  Ooohin-Ohina  Prop* 
er,  on  the  east ;  Lower  Cochin-Ohins,  on  the 
south,  and  extending  above  this  in  the  cen- 
tre and  southwest,  Cambodia.  The  interior, 
among  the  mountains  and  along  the  shorea 
of  the  Cambodia  or  Me-kong  river,  is  peopled 
by  the  Laos,  Moi,  Euy,  and  other  tribes,  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  who  have  been 
driven  back  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  partial 
Bubjngation  by  the  successive  invaders  who 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  shores  of 
the  country.  The  Anamese,  the  ruling  people 
of  the  coast,  are  a  mixed  race,  composed  of 
Malays,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Pegnans,  the 
Malays,  perhaps,  predominating.  The  religion 
of  the  country  is  nominally  Buddhism,  but  it 
has  not  a  very  strong  hold  on  the  people;  the 
mountaineers  are  mostly  psgans,  and  adhere  to 
some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  idolatry.  In  the 
17th  century  the  Jesuit  missionaries  hitrodnced 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  here,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  it  had  attained  a  great 

Ctninence,  the  Emperor  Gya-Long  having 
me  a  convert,  and  more  than  500,000  of 
his  people  having  professed  Christianity.  A 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  established  in 
the  country,  and  consisted  of  seven  bishops, 
seven  assistant  bishops,  sixty  European  mis- 
sionaries, and  250  native  priests.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Gya-Long,  from  some  cause,  have 
not  sympathized  with  Roman  Catholic  Christi- 
anity, and  the  last  three  emperors  have  per- 
secuted it  with  great  virulence.  The  present 
emperor,  Tu-Duc,  who  is  represented  as  a  ty- 
rannical and  cruel  ruler,  though  possessing  con- 
siderable astuteness,  has  distinguished  himself 
by  his  efforts  to  expel  Christianity  from  the 
country.  The  native  Christians  have  been 
tortured  and  massacred,  their  priests  execu- 
ted, and  the  European  missionaries  in  many 
instances  put  to  death.  Partly  in  consequence 
of  the  cruelties  thus  inflicted  on  their  mis- 
sionaries, and  partly  from  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  France  to  secure  to  herself  oriental 
possessions,  which,  in  their  extent  and  value, 
should  equal  those  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1858 
from  France,  and  joined  by  a  small  Spanish 
contingent,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  missionaries  had  com- 
plained. The  expedition  captured  Touran,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China  Proper, 
about  thirty  miles  below  Hue,  the  capital  of  the 
empire;  and  in  1859,  after  a  siege  and  batde  of 
some  severity,  took  Saigon,  an  important  town 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  lO''  50^  K, 
in  Lower  Cochin-China.  The  Emperor  Tu- 
Duc,  however,  was  obstinate  in  his  resistance, 
and  neither  made  nor  admitted  any  overtures 
for  peace,  and  when  the  war  in  China  had 
called  off  a  portion  of  the  French  force,  he 
promulgated  edict  after  edict,  each  bearing  with 


greater  severity  than  its  predecesaor  <m  the  un- 
fortunate Christians,  whom  he  had  evidently 
determined  to  exterminate;  and  having regiin- 
ed  possession  of  Tonran,  he  threatened  Si^^ 
declaring  his  intention  of  driving  the  viga]M>nd 
barbarians  from  his  shores.  This  could  not  be 
permitted,  and  in  January,  1861,  the  Freoch 
Vice-Admiral  Chamer  set  sail  from  Voo- 
Sung,  China,  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  of 
Saigon  on  the  1 1th  of  February.  He  had  at  hk 
command  an  effective  force  of  about  8,000  men. 
In  the  next  thirteen  days  he  had  attacked  and 
carried  by  storm  the  unmense  and  Btrongly- 
fortified  camp  of  JTi-JEToa,  with  a  loss  of  twelve 
killed,  and  225  wonnded,  and  had  driven  the 
Anamese  out  of  the  province  of  Saigon.  He 
next  proceeded  to  attack  the  fortified  tovn  of 
Mytho,  situated  on  the  Me-kong  or  Cambodit 
river,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Emperor  Tu*Duo,  in  Lower 
Cochin-China.  After  a  sharp  action  of  three 
days,  this  important  post  was  taken  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1861,  and  with  it  a  number  of 
war  vessels  of  large  size  and  great  onantitiee  of 
guns,  ammunition,  and  stores.  Colompe,  a 
town  farther  up  on  the  Me-kong,  was  soon 
after  taken,  as  well  as  several  villages  of  smaller 
size,  and  trade  was  opened  by  proclamation  be- 
tween Saigon  and  foreign  ports.  On  the  29th 
November,  1861,  Vice-Admiral  Chamer  wm 
succeeded  by  Rear- Admiral  Bonard,  who  frond 
it  necessary  to  assume  at  once  the  offensive,  is 
Tu-Duc,  irritated  by  the  losses  he  had  suffered, 
and  the  threatened  insurrection  of  a  portion  of 
his  subjects,  had  killed  his  principal  generali, 
and  was  becoming  daily  more  desperate  sixi 
fierce.  On  the  14th  of  December  Rear-Admiral 
Bonard  attacked  Bienrhoa^  an  important  place, 
lying  on  the  Long-tao  river,  where  the  Anamese 
had  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  stores,  and, 
after  a  four  days*  siege,  captured  it ;  and,  as  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  obtained  eleven  war  jankS) 
four  large  shallops,  50  cannon,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  rice  and  other  stores.  The  next  object 
of  attack  was  Ving-long,  an  important  citadel, 
some  distance  above  Mytho  on  the  Me-kong 
river,  the  most  important  position  held  by  the 
Anamese  in  the  south  of  the  empire.  The 
siege  commenced  on  the  20th  of  March,  1861 
and  on  the  28d  the  place  was  carried ;  sixtj- 
eight  large  cannon  were  captured,  a  maganne, 
488  feet  in  length,  filled  with  rice,  a  cannop 
foundry,  mortars,  powder,  saltpetre,  &&  Thu 
blow  so  completelv  broke  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  Tu-Duc  that  he  almost  immediately 
maae  overtures  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  on  the  5th  of  June,  1862,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Saigon, 
Bienhoa,  and  Mytho  were  ceded  to  France;  three 
ports  of  Tong-king  were  opened  to  commerce; 
the  other  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin-Chioa 
not  ceded  to  France  were  to  receive  only  such 
number  of  troops  as  the  French  Government 
should  permit ;  Christianity  was  to  be  tolerated, 
and  the  Christians  protected  in  their  lives, 
persons,  and  property  throughout    the  em* 
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plre.  This  treaty  was  forwarded  to  France 
for  oonfirmation  bj  the  Imperial  Government. 
In  December,  1862,  the  Anamese  rose  in  insure 
recdon,  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  the  fort  of  Saigon, 
bat  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the 
27th  they  attacked  Mytho,  but  were  forced  to 
retreat  with  225  killed. 

OOLT,  Samuel,  the  inventor  and  mannfao- 
torer  of  Coitus  revolver,  was  bom  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jaly  19,  1814,  died  in  that  city  Jan.  10, 
1862.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
residents  of  Hartford ;  his  father  was  a  man  of 
great  energy,  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  at 
first  a  merchant,  and  afterward  a  manufactnrer 
of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods.  His  mother 
was  a  lady  of  superior  ability  and  talent,  the 
daughter  of  Miyor  John  Caldwell,  an  eminent 
baaker  of  £[artford.  The  son  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  good  English  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  dty,  but  his  energetic 
and  restless  spirit  led  him,  even  when  a  child, 
to  prefer  the  workroom  to  the  schoolroom.  At 
the  age  of  ten  years  he  entered  his  father's  fac- 
tory, and  remained  there  with  occasional  in- 
tervals spent  on  a  farm  and  at  school,  till  his 
14th  jear,  when  he  was  sent  to  Amherst,  Mass., 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
Here,  again,  the  restless  spirit  which  had  ani- 
mated him  from  childhood,  appeared^  he  ran 
away  from  the  school,  and  before  his  friends 
koew  anything  of  the  matter,  he  had,  in  July, 
18S7,  shipped  as  a  boy  before  the  mast,  on  the 
ship  Corvo,  Captain  Spalding,  on  an  East  India 
voyage.  From  this  voyage,  though  subjected 
to  severe  hardships  in  its  course,  young  Colt 
returned,  no  whit  subdued  in  spirit,  enterprise, 
or  resolution.  After  a  short  apprenticeship  in 
his  father^s  factory,  at  Ware,  Mass.,  in  the  dye- 
ing and  bleaching  department,  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  William  T.  Smith,  a  scientific  man  and 
highly  practical  chemist,  where,  with  great 
r^lness,  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
leading  principles  of  chemistry,  and  became  a 
dexterous  and  skilful  manipulator,  he  again  left 
home,  to  seek  hia  fortune.  Though  but  17  or 
18  years  of  age,  and  with  but  a  meagre  educa- 
tion, either  in  chemistry  or  anything  else,  yet 
tmder  the  assumed  name  of  Dr.  Couit,  he  trav- 
ersed every  state,  and  visited  almost  every 
town  of  2,000  inhabitaats  or  over,  in  the  Union 
md  British  N*.  America,  lecturing  on  chemistry, 
and,  owing  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  his  skill  and 
success  as  an  experimenter,  drew  fcdl  houses 
almost  everywhere.  The  profit  from  these  leo- 
torea,  which  was  very  considerable,  during  the 
two  years  which  followed,  was  not  squandered, 
as  it  would  have  been  by  many  a  youth  under 
similar  circumstances,  but  every  dollar  beyond 
his  actual  necessities  was  devoted  to  the  prose- 
endonofthe  great  invention  which  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  his  name,  and  the  germ 
of  which  he  had  already  devised  while  on  his 
Toyage  to  Calcutta  with  Captain  Spalding. 
The  first  model  of  his  pistol  made  in  wood  in 
1839,  with  the  imperfect  tools  at  his  command. 
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while  he  was  a  sailor  boy  on  board  the  Corvo, 
is  still  in  existence.  The  money  acquired  by 
his  chemical  lectures  enabled  him  to  manufac- 
ture other  models,  which,  in  their  practical  re- 
sults, exceeded  even  his  own  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  in  1885,  when  only  21  years 
of  age,  he  took  out  his  first  patent  for  revolving 
firearms.  Before  obtaining  his  patent  in  this 
country  he  visited  England  and  France,  and 
secured  the  protection  of  their  patent  laws. 
At  this  time,  and,  indeed,  for  several  years 
after,  he  was  not  aware  that  any  person  before 
himself  had  ever  conceived  the  idea  of  a  fire- 
arm with  a  rotating  chambered  breech.  On  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Europe,  while  exploring 
the  collection  of  firearms  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don and  other  repositories  of  weapons  of  war 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  he  found  sev- 
eral guns  having  the  chambered  breech,  but 
all  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  being  far  more  liable  to  explode 
prematurely  an^  destroy  the  man  who  should 
use  them  than  the  objects  at  which  they  might 
be  aimed.  Unwilling,  however,  to  seem  to 
claim  what  had  been  previously  invented,  he 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  England  (of  which  he  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can associate),  in  1851,  an  elaborate  paper  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  described  and  illus- 
trated, with  appropriate  drawings,  the  various 
early  inventions  of  revolving  firearms,  and  de- 
monstrated the  principles  on  which  his  were 
constructed.  But  to  return  to  our  narrative : 
patents  having  been  issued  in  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States  for  the  revolver,  as  it 
was  called,  he  succeeded,  despite  the  croaking 
of  many  of  his  acquaintances,  in  inducing  some 
New  York  capitalists  to  take  an  interest  in  it, 
and  a  company  was  formed  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
in  1885,  with  a  capital  of  $800,000,  under  the 
name  of  the  Patent  Arms  Company.  His  next 
step  was  to  prevail  upon  the  IT.  S.  Grovemment 
to  adopt  the  arm.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
foiled  in  this :  the  officers  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Army  and  Navy  frowned  upon  the 
invention :  they  objected  to  the  percussion  cap, 
to  the  supposed  liability  of  the  arm  to  get  out 
of  order,  to  the  tendency  of  several  of  the 
charges  to  explode  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the 
greater  difficulty  of  repairing  it  than  the  arms 
in  common  use.  These  objections  Mr.  Colt  met 
by  careful  explanations,  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  where  improvements  were  possible, 
by  modifications  in  the  construction  of  the 
weapon.  The  company  with  which  he  was 
connected  expended  about  $800,000  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  arms  and  in  improvements 
in  them,  and  in  the  machinery  for  their  manu- 
facture. In  1887,  during  the  Florida  war,  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  baffled  in  their  at- 
tempts to  drive  the  Indians  from  the  Everglades 
by  tiieir  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  At  length 
a  few  of  the  troops,  under  the  direction  of  Lt.- 
Col.  ^fterward  Gen.)  Harney,  were  armed 
with  Colt*s  revolvers,  and  their  snccess  was 
such  that  more  were  at  once  ordered,  and  the 
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Indians  were  easily  disheartened  and  defeated 
when  they  found  that  their  enemies  could  fire 
idx  or  eight  tunes  without  reloading.  This 
trinmph  of  his  arms  was,  however,  a  nusfortone 
to  the  ingenions  inventor,  for  the  speedy  con* 
olnaion  of  the  war  deprived  him  of  a  market. 
In  1843,  the  Patent  Arms  Company  were  forced 
to  suspend,  and  from  that  time  till  1847  none 
of  the  repeating  firearms  were  manufactured. 
Meantime,  the  market  was  entirely  drained'  of 
them  by  tne  demand  from  Texas  and  the  Indian 
frontier.  In  1847,  the  Mexican  war  having  com- 
menced, Gen.  Taylor,  who  knew  their  value 
from  his  experience  in  the  Florida  war,  sent 
Captain  Walker,  of  the  Texan  Bangers,  to  Col. 
Colt  to  procure  a  supply.  There  were  none  to 
be  had;  the  colonel  had  parted  with  the  last 
sample  to  one  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  and  when 
the  Government  ordered  one  thousand  more, 
on  his  offer  to  make  them  for  $28,000,  after 
advertising  in  vain  for  one  to  serve  as  a  model, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  new  model,  and  in 
so  doing,  incorporated  into  it  some  improve- 
ments which  the  experience  of  military  officers 
suggested.  This  first  thousand  were  made  at 
an  armory  temporarUy  hired  at  WhitneyviUe, 
near  N'ew  Haven,  Conn.  Other  orders  follow- 
ing immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  first, 
Col.  Colt  procured  more  commodious  work- 
shops at  Hartford,  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  filled  the  orders  with 
promptness.  The  extraordinary  emigration  to 
California  and  afterward  to  Australia  greatly 
increased  the  demand  for  the  revolvers,  and 
assured  the  permanency  of  the  business.  Fmd- 
ing  that  more  room  and  greater  facilities  for 
manu&cturing  were  required,  he  planned  in 
1852,  and  subsequently  executed,  the  gigantic 
project  of  erecting  an  armory,  unequalled  m  the 
world  in  extent  and  perfection  of  machinery, 
and  under  circumstances  which  would  have  de- 
terred most  men  from  the  effort.  Within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  south 
of  the  Little  or  Mill  river,  lay  a  tract  of  meadow, 
of  about  250  acres  in  extent^  which,  owing  to  its 
being  flooded  by  the  annual  freshets  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  was  available  only  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  and  even  for  them  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  tract  he  purchased, 
and  surrounded  with  a  dike  or  embankment, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  from  thirty  to  sixty 
at  the  top,  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  in 
height.  The  strength  of  this  dike  having  been 
tested  by  a  severe  freshet,  and  it  having  been 
fbrther  protected  bv  covering  the  sides  with 
willows,  he  erected  within  it  his  armory,  of 
Portland  stone,  consisting  of  two  main  build- 
ings connected  by  a  central  building,  the  whole 
being  in  the  form  of  tiie  letter  H.  The  front 
parallel  is  500  by  60  feet,  the  rear  parallel  500 
oy  40,  and  the  central  building  250  by  50  feet ; 
the  front  parallel  and  central  building  are  three 
stories  in  height;  connected  with  these  are 
other  buildings  for  offices,  warerooms,  watch- 
men^s  houses,  &o.    In  1661  a  second  building 


of  the  same  sice  as  the  first  was  erected,  tho 

freat  increase  in  the  demand  for  his  arms  ren- 
ering  more  room  for  their  manufacture  indis- 
pensable. In  this  establishment  there  is  ample 
accommodation  for  the  manuflEicture  of  1,000 
firearms  per  day,  being  more  than  double  the 
capacity  of  the  nationaJ  armories  at  Springfield 
and  Harper^s  Ferry  united.  The  number  made 
the  present  year  is  about  120,000,  while  the  two 
XT.  8.  armories  together,  in  1860,  made  about 
85,000.  A  part  of  the  establishment  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  Col.  Coitus  machinery  for 
making  these  firearms  elsewhere,  which  has  al- 
ready suppli^  a  large  portion  of  the  machinery 
for  the  armory  of  the  British  €U>vemment  at 
Enfield,  England,  and  the  whole  of  that  for  the 
Bussian  Government  armoir  at  Tulln.  On  the 
land  enclosed  by  the  dike  he  also  erected  nu- 
merous dwellings  for  his  employes,  and  ware- 
houses for  other  kinds  of  business,  the  entire 
expenditure  upon  the  grounds  and  buildings 
amounting  to  more  than  $2,500,000.  On  the 
first  terrace  beyond  the  river  valley,  overlook- 
ing this  busy  hive,  he  erected  his  own  palatial 
residence.  Aiter  establishing  himself  at  Hart- 
ford, Col.  Colt  repeatedly  visited  Europe,  and  his 
arms  being  extensively  used  by  many  of  the 
European  Governments,  especially  those  of 
BusBia  and  Great  Britain,  he  was  received  widi 
great  attention,  and  several  times  had  occasion  to 
explain  his  views  respecting  firearms  before  the 
most  eminent  military  authorities,  and  even  the 
crowned  heads  themselves  of  those  countries. 
In  1856  he  visited  Bussia,  with  his  family,  and 
was  present,  as  an  honored  guest,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Alexander  XL 

Soon  after  the  Mexican  war,  the  suggestions 
derived  from  the  use  of  these  arms  by  the  mil- 
itary forces,  led  to  extensive  improvements  in 
their  construction,  which  were  then  patented, 
and  to  their  adoption  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  regular  weapon  for  the 
army.  Subsequently,  long  service  in  the  field 
in  the  Crimean  and  Indian  campaigns  suggested 
still  further  improvements  and  .simplifications 
in  the  construction,  which  were  also  secured 
by  patent,  and  which  render  the  arm  compar- 
atively perfect  and  certainly  superior  in  M- 
cienoy  to  any  other  firearm  in  existence.  From 
almost  all  the  Governments  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  from  several  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs,  he 
received  orders  of  merit,  medals,  diplomas, 
rings,  and  other  tokens  of  their  esteem  and  ap- 
preciation of  his  great  invention. 

All  the  accessories  of  these  arms,  balls, 
cartridges,  bullet  moulds,  powder  flasks,  lubri- 
cators, &c.,  &c,  are  manufactured  at  the  ar- 
mory, and  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  machinery  for  manu- 
octuring  the  arms,  were  the  invention  of 
Colonel  Colt,  or  the  development  of  his 
suggestions,  by  some  of  his  skilfhl  workmen. 
Amid  his  other  cares,  the  intellectual  and  social 
welfare  of  his  numerous  employes  were  not 
forgotten.  Few  mechanics  are  favored  with  as 
convenient  residences  as  those  he  has  erected 
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for  th«m ;  and  a  public  hall,  a  library,  conrsea 
of  leetoree,  concerts,  the  organization  of  a  fine 
band  of  music,  fbrmed  entirely  from  his  own 
workmen,  to  whom  he  presented  a  superb  set 
of  musical  instruments,  and  of  a  military  com* 
pany  of  his  operatives,  provided  by  him  with  a 
tasteful  uniform,  and  otherwise  treated  with 
great  liberality,  were  among  the  methods  by 
which  he  demonstrated  his  sympathy  with  the 
sons  of  toil. 

But  Col.  Colt's  claims  to  distinction,  as  an 
in?entor,  do  not  rest  solely  on  his  inventions  of 
firearms.  His  submarine  battery^  the  powers 
of  which  have  been  repeatedly  tested  in  the 
presence  of  distinguished  naval  ofScers,  is  prob* 
ably  the  most  destructive  weapon  of  defence, 
and  the  most  effective  protector  of  harbors 
against  maritime  attacks  ever  devised.  Among 
the  inventors  of  the  submarine  telegraph  cable, 
too,  a  distinguished  place  belongs  to  him,  he 
hamg  laid  and  operated  with  perfect  success, 
io  1843,  such  a  cable  from  CSoney  Island  and 
Fire  Island  to  the  City  of  Kew  York,  and  from 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  to  the  montii  of  the 
harbor.  This  cable  was  insulated  by  being 
covered  with  a  combination  of  cotton  yam  witu 
asphaltum  and  beeswax,  and  the  whole  en- 
closed in  a  lead  pipe,  gutta  percha  being  then 
unknown.  A  portion  of  it  is  still  in  existence. 
He  married  in  1855  Miss  Elizabeth  Jarvis, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Portland,  Conn., 
who  survives  him. 

COMMERCE.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  year  has  been,  through  the 
operation  of  the  war,  shorn  of  its  proportions, 
and,  on  the  whole,  far  from  profitable.  The 
leadmg  features  of  the  year  1861,  when  the 
seTersI  relations  of  trade  were  violently  broken, 
and  produce,  turned  from  its  accustomed  mar- 
kets, was  suddenly  forced  into  new  channels, 
hare,  in  1862,  been  more  strongly  marked, 
exaggerated  as  they  are  by  the  growing  evils 
connected  with  the  currency  and  the  damage 
done  on  the  ocean  by  cruisers  of  the  ^nemy. 
The  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  English, 
began  at  the  close  of  1861  to  feel  the  want  of 
cotton  in  a  most  urgent  manner,  and  their  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  expressed  to  the 
Government  informally  the  desire  for  some 
relaxation  of  the  blockade  which  should  permit 
the  egress  of  tliat  article.  This  desire  induced 
ereater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to 
hasten  a  movement  of  troops,  which  should 
bring  within  the  control  of  the  national  arms 
such  tracts  of  country  as  allowed  a  reopenuig 
of  the  trade.  The  advance  into  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  in  January  and  February,  opening 
the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  on  these 
grounds  excited  great  hopes,  which  were,  how- 
ever, not  fulfilled.  The  Confederates  when 
driven  back  ordered  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
all  cotton  and  tobacco  likely  to  fidl  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federals,  and  this  was  carried  out 
to  some  extent  When  the  Tennessee  region 
was  '*  reopened,"  therefore,  very  little  cotton 
was  found.    The  disposition,  that  might  have 


existed  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  bring  for^ 
ward  their  crops  was  checked  by  the  want  oi 
protection  to  private  interests,  and  the  com- 
plicity of  commanders  in  private  cotton  specula- 
tions in  a  manner  incompatible  with  general 
business  interests.  There  was  a  great  want  of 
money  in  all  that  region,  and  the  good  prices 
that  cotton  commanded  in  specie  at  first  pro- 
duced a  little  business,  whicn  drew  upon  the 
resources  of  the  West  for  specie  to  meet  its  re- 
quirements. This  growing  confidence  waa 
suddenly  blasted,  by  an  order  from  Gen.  Curtis 
that  specie  should  not  be  paid  for  cotton,  as  if 
specie  could  have  any  more  important  function 
than  to  procure  that  cotton,  for  the  want  of 
which  so  many  mills  were  idle,  and  so  many 
persons  out  of  employ.  The  order  was  subse- 
quently rescinded,  but  the  mischief  was  done, 
and  the  cotton  trade  killed.  As  the  troops 
progressed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued 
spedal  licenses,  March  29th,  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse under  the  Act  of  July,  1861,  which 
prohibits  shipments  from  those  ports  of  the 
United  States  heretofore  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  in  insurrection,  without  a  written 
permit.  The  licenses  did  not  extend  further 
than  Nashville  and  intermediate  points.  Noth- 
ing shipped  under  them  was  to  be  disposed  of 
to  persons  in  arms  against  the  Unit^  States, 
or  to  others  furnishing  them  aid  and  comfort. 
An  order  was  also  issued  for  the  restoration 
of  the  mail  service  between  Boonesville,  Mo., 
and  Independence,  which  was  su^ended  in 
December,  in  consequence  of  the  war.  Soon 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued 
instructions  to  the  Treasury  agents,  collect- 
ors and  surveyors,  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  dispensing  with  applications  to 
the  Secretaty  for  licenses  to  trade,  and  author- 
izing the  shipment  of  all  goods  not  intended  for 
aid  to  the  enemy,  to  aU  places  occupied  by 
Federal  forces  in  the  valley  States.  A  little  re- 
newed business  followed  tiiese  regulations,  but 
the  re^ons  designated  in  them,  beuig  deprived 
of  their  produce,  had  no  means  of  payment. 
The  littie  cotton  bought  by  the  army  specula- 
tors did  not  add  to  the  business  means  of  the 
section.  Down  to  the  11th  of  May,  pennits 
were  granted  for  the  shipment  firom  NashviUe 
of  8,512  bales  of  cotton.  To  this  amount  may 
be  added  from  50  to  100  bales  shipped  by  out- 
siders. The  whole  amount  shipped  from  the 
11th  of  March,  when  trade  was  opened,  may 
be  set  down  at  not  less  than  and  probably 
something  over  8,600  bales.  From  two  to 
three  thousand  bales  were  burnt  by  the  Con- 
federate troops— chiefly  in  Giles  county,  Tenn. 
At  the  dose  of  April  the  expedition  to  the 
Atiantic  coast  had  opened  some  ports,  but 
failed  to  elicit  any  trade.  The  fall  of  New 
Orleans,  however,  awakened  the  greatest  hopes, 
and  the  occasion  was  at  once  seized  by  the 
Government. to  invite  trade.  Mr.  C.  L.  La- 
throp  was  appointed  collector  at  that  port, 
and  the  following  drcnlars  were  addressed  to 
the  foreign  ministers  at  Washington,  announo* 
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ing  the  reopening  of  comxnnnioation  with  re- 
oonqo^red  Southern  localities : 

DvABmnrr  or  Statb,  WABBxvQToir,  Jfoy  %  IMl 
8n :  I  btre  the  honor  to  state  for  jonr  information, 
that  the  mails  are  allowed  to  pass  to  and  from  New 
Orleans  and  other  places  which,  haying  heretofore  been 
seized  bj  insurgent  forces,  hare  since  been  recovered, 
and  are  now  reoccupied  bj  the  land  and  nayal  forces 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  proper,  howeyer,  to  add 
that  a  military  surretllance  is  maintained  oyer  such 
mails,  as  far  as  the  Goremment  find  it  neoessarj  for 
the  public  safety.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  senrant, 
WM.H.  SEWARD. 

DarAvnoarr  of  Stati,  WABHivoTOirf  May  6, 18d9L 
Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  state  for  the  information  of 
TOur  Gk>yemment,  that  a  Collector  has  been  appointed 
by  the  President  for  New  Orleans,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary preparations  are  being  made  to  modify  the  block- 
ade so  tar  as  to  permit  limited  shipments  to  be  made 
to  and  from  that  and  one  or  more  other  ports,  which 
are  now  closed  by  blockade,  at  times  and  upon  condi- 
tions which  will  be  made  known  by  proclamation. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.H.  SEWARD. 

A  great  number  of  Teasels  at  once  left  the 
northern  ports  for  that  city  with  good  ontward 
bound  cargoes.  The  President  then  issued  a 
proclamation  dedaring  that  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  New  Or- 
leans shall  so  far  cease  and  determine  from  and 
after  the  Ist  of  June,  1862,  that  commercial 
intercourse  with  these  ports,  except  as  to  per- 
sons and  things  and  information  contrabana  of 
war,  might  from  that  time  be  carried  on,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
uie  limitations  and  in  pursuance  of  the  regula- 
tions which  were  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  follows : 

SefftMiotu  rdaUngio  trad«^  with  porta  opensd  hy 
Jnvdaiiiiatiion, 
TasASUBT  DxpAxmirT,  Monday,  May  IS. 

FirH,  To  ressels  clearing  from  foreign  ports  and 
destined  to  ports  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  or  the  United  States  of  this  date,  namely 
Beaufort  in  North  Carolina,  Port  Royal  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  New  Orleans  in  Louisiana. 

Lioenses  will  be  granted  by  consuls  of  the  United 
States,  upon  satisfactory  eyidenoe  that  the  yessels  so 
Uoensed  will  conyey  no  person,  property,  or  informs^ 
tion  contraband  of  war,  either  to  or  from  said  ports, 
which  licenses  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  to  which  said  yessels  may  be  respectiyely  bound, 
immediately  on  arriyal,  and  if  required  to  any  officer  in 
charge  of  the  blockade;  and  on  leaying  either  of  the 
said  ports  erery  yessel  will  be  required  to  haye  a  clear- 
ance from  the  collector  of  the  customs  according  to  law, 
ahowiuff  that  there  has  been  no  yiolation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  license.  Any  yiolation  of  the  said  condi- 
tions will  inyoWe  the  forfeiture  and  condemnation  of 
the  yessel  and  cargo,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  parties 
concerned  fh>m  any  further  priyileee  of  entering 
the  United  States  during  the  war  for  any  purpose 
Whateyer. 

Second.  To  yessels  of  the  United  States,  clearing 
coastwise  for  the  ports  aforesaid,  license  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department 

7%ird.  In  all  other  respects  the  existing  blockade 
remains  in  foil  force  and  effect  as  hitherto  established 
and  maintained :  nor  is  it  relaxed  by  the  proclamation 
except  in  regard  to  the  ports  to  whidi  the  relaxation  is 
by  that  instrument  expressly  applied. 

(Signed.)     S.  P.  CHAS£,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

The  appointmeut  of  Gen.  Butler  to  the  com- 
maad  at  New  Orleaus  was  followed  by  a  line 


of  policy  which  neutralized  the  commercial 
results  anticipated  from  the  possession  of  the 
port  The  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  the 
minister^  Mr.  Adams,  at  London,  July  28, 1862, 
as  follows : 

We  shall  speedily  open  all  the  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  free  them  from  military  enibarraasmeDts, 
and  cotton,  so  much  desired  by  all  natioD),  will  flo^ 
forth  as  freely  as  heretofore.  We  have  ascertained 
that  there  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bales  vet 
remaining  in  the  r^on  where  it  was  produced,  though 
large  quantities  of^it  are  yet  unginned  and  otheraue 
unprepared  for  the  market  We  haye  instructed  the 
militaiT  authorities  to  fayor,  so  far  as  tiiejr  can  cnn- 
sisteutfy  with  the  public  safety,  its  preparation  for  and 
despatch  to  the  markets,  where  it  is  so  much  wanted ; 
and  noWj  notwithstanding  the  obstructions  which  hare 
necessarily  attended  the  reestablishment  of  the  Federal 
authority  in  that  re^on  against  watchful  and  desper- 
ate pubhc  enemies,  m  whose  hands  the  suppression  of 
the  cotton  trade  by  fire  and  force  is  a  lever  with  which 
they  expect  to  raise  up  allies  throughout  Europe, 
that  trade  has  already  begun  to  revive,  and  we  are  as- 
sured by  our  civil  and  militaiy  agents  that  it  may  be 
expected  to  increase  fast  enough  to  relieve  the  painful 
anxieties  expressed  to  us  by  fneodly  nations.  The 
President  has  given  respectful  consideration  to  the  de- 
sire informally  expressed  to  me  by  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  for  some  further  relaxa- 
tion of  the  blockade  in  favor  of  that  trade,  they  are 
not  rejected,  but  are  jei  held  under  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  more  satisfactorily  whether 
they  are  really  necessary,  and  whether  they  can  be 
adopted  without  such  serious  detriment  to  our  military 
operations  as  would  render  them  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  An 
answer  will  be  seasonably  given,  which  wUl  leave 
foreign  powers  in  no  uncertainty  about  our  course. 

It  resulted,  however,  .that  no  renewal  of 
business  took  place  with  the  interior,  and  the 
occupation  of  I^ew  Orleans,  from  which  great 
hopes  were  entertained,  not  only  as  having 
direct  influence  upon  the  war,  but  on  the  means 
of  freeing  the  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  usnally 
delivered  at  that  port,  and  which  would  not  only 
have  kept  alive  the  772  northern  mills,  with 
their  5  million  spindles  and  126,000  looms,  em- 
ploying more  than  100,000  hands,  but  would 
have  largely  supplied  exchange,  stopped  the 
outward  flow  of  specie,  diminished  the  distress 
in  England  and  France,  and  smoothed  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  while  it 
would  have  supplied  immense  resources  to  the 
Government,  dia  not  justify  those  hopes.  The 
causes  of  the  failure  to  realize  these  objects 
changed  the  whole  face  of  business  during 
the  year,  and  while  it  made  the  occupation  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  barren  of  usefol 
results,  added  greatly  to  the  exasperation  of  the 
South,  and  led  to  serious  complications  with 
foreign  consuls,  whose  rights  ana  duties  became 
by  no  means  clear  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Their  ftinctions  necessarily  brought 
them  in  contact  with  a  people  under  martial 
law,  and  whose  rights  of  property  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  military  commander. 

The  trade  of  New  Orleans,  showing  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior, 
durinff  the  year  ending  81st  of  August,  1862, 
with  tiieir  total  value,  is  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


OOlOfEBOE: 


Aleohol,  bids. 

Apples 

Bteoa,  issortcd,  hhda.  and  casks... 


assorted,  boxsa 

hams^hbda. 

1nbQllc,lb«. 


Ida.  and  tieroea. . . 


Banins.  pfeoea 

Btle  rope,  OQlls 

Beans,  bbts. 

Butter,  kegs  and  flrklna 

..:      bbfi. 

BA  a,  sacks 

B«j;bbls. 

*•    tiereea 

Go^oa,  bales 

Com,  in  ear,  bblSb 

**    shelled,  sacks 

Cottonseed 

Cbee8e,boxea 

Ctndles 

Dried  applea  and  peacbea,  bbla. .... 

Fcstbera,  ba^ 

Flaxseed,  tierces 

Floar,  bblSL 


Olsaware,  packn;e8 

Hides,  nomDerof. 

H«y,  bales 

Ino,  plf.  tons 

Lsrd,  obis,  and  tiereea 

**    kess 

Leather,  bnadtoa 

Lime,  western,  bblsw 

h^y\g» 

**     kegsandboxes 

UolsMes  (estimated  eropX  galls. . 

Oota,  sacks 

OnioQS,  bbla. 

OU,liBseed 

**  esstor 

•*  lard 

Potatoes 

Pork,  tierces  and  bbU. 

**     boxes 

•*     hhda. 

**     In  balk,  lbs. 

Porter  and  ale,  bbla. 

Packing  jam,  reels 

Bosin,  bbla.'.*.*.*.*! !!! '.*.!!llill.*.;i 

Ban.... 

SUna,  deer,  paeka 

fkot,k*«s 

bosp,  boxes 

Spirits  tarpentine,  bblsw 

BtiTes,!!.. ./. 

Shingles 

Sugar  (estimated  cropX  hhda. . . .  • 


Spaaish  moss,  bales., 

•Wlow,bbU. 

Tobacco,  teai;  hhda. 

**       strips 

"       chewing,  kega  and  box;ps. . 

T^ne,  bandies  and  boxea 

Wool,  bass 

Wkbker.bUs. 

Wheat,  sacka 

Other  Tariooa  artidet,  estimated  at. 


Total  ralne 

''  ialS«a-'61. 
*  IalS99-*60. 
«  inl85e-'W.. 
-    inl857-'69.. 


B07 

M,127 

4,078 

681 

8,480 

TS4,899 

l,8tt 

2,4d9 

2,098 

0,086 

822 

65,746 

6,561 

*  7,061 

88,880 

22,216 

815,652 

268,750 

8,941 

5,265 

1,262 

51 

16 

281,645 

888 

11,885 

40,578 

59 

'    6,068 

4,290 

10340 

27,612 

1,967 

86 

86,982,506 

45,843 

2,419 

5 

50 

888 

68,260 

11,452 

51 

870 

610,219 

861 

10 

"%• 
"^ 

4 
8,427 
2,716 

1,475 

450,410 

500 

792 

1,008 

60 

6,866 

108 

8,855 

1,7*) 

86,411^ 


Talne. 


$18,420 

168,880 

651,680 

40,860 

581,400 

219,681 

18,2«i 

88,847 

^176 

201,440 

87,080 

161,865 

164,275 

211,880 

1,760,040 

44,482 

899,608 

142,812 

89,410 

52,660 

15.144 

MTO 

400 

8,661,885 

1,915 

85,595 

426,060 

2,860 

894,486 

77,280 

n5,500 

82,886 

16,786 

720 

6,708,079 

^74,589 

16,988 

400 

10,000 

28,780 

682,690 

458.080 

4,080 

74,000 

122,048 

8,610 

200 

985^992 

1,108 

148,824 

1,060 

100 

67,416 

88,024 

085 

8,890 

25,092,974 

10.000 

27,720 

200.600 

24,000 

127,820 

1,620 

281,800 

70,400 

818,466 

6,000,000 


161,610,990 
15^868,564 
185,211,254 
172,952,664 
16U55^ 


The  aggregate  shows  a  decline  of  more  than 
100  millions  upon  the  yearns  business,  consisting 
mostly  of  cotton,  which  did  not  arrive  at  that 
port  from  the  interior  daring  its  military  occn- 
pation,  since  the  military  commander  failed 
to  inspire  confidence  among  the  planters  in 
ro^)ect  to  the  safety  of  property.  On  page  118, 
"Annaal  Ovclopaodia  of  1861,"  will  be  found 
the  retarns  jot  the  years  1860  and  1861 — a  com* 
parison  indicating  the  vast  decline  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  westera  prodncts,  mostly  coal  and 
proTinons.    The  blockade  of  the  river  out  off 


the  usual  routine  of  commerce,  by  which  the 
West,  in  sending  produce  South,  makes  ex* 
change  with  which  it  pays  the  cost  for  goods 
consumed  at  the  West.  There  was  nearly  $12,* 
000,000  less  pork  received  thence,  Si  nullions 
less  tobacco,  and  11  millions  less  com  and  wheat 
— making  nearly  27  millions  less  value  for 
those  three  articles,  of  whidi  the  West  was  de- 
prived, and  which  necessarily  diminished  its 
means  of  purchasing  goods;  on  the  other  hand« 
the  West  was  deprived  of  its  usual  supplies  of 
sugar  and  cotton.  The  receipts  of  sugar  at  New 
Orleans  were  very  lar^,  in  consequence  of  the 
plantations  being  withm  reach  of  the  troops ;  and 
there  being  no  other  outlet  for  the  crops,  the 
value,  even  under  the  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings of  the  commanders  at  that  point,  reached 
$81,796,058.  The  vessels  which  sought  Kew 
Orleans  from  the  North  on  the  opening  of  the 
port  found  no  outward  cargoes  that  would  pay. 

The  opening  of  the  ports  in  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  was  not  more  suocessfuL  A 
small  quantity  of  Sea  IsUnd  cotton  was  seized 
by  the  troops  at  Port  Royal,  and  sent  forward 
in  gnnny  bags,  unginned  and  dirty.  Attempts 
made  to  plant  and  raise  it  were  unauccessfoh 
Some  efforts  to  open  trade  with  North  Caro- 
lina, by  sending  down  assorted  cargoes  from 
tiie  North,  ended  disastrously,  and  were  not 
renewed.  Naval  stores,  therefore,  continued 
to  command  a  very  high  price  at  the  North. 

The  internal  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  year  had  much  influence  upon  its  external 
commerce,  since  a  very  large  proportion  of  ita 
industry  was  turned  in  a  military  direction, 
and  the  accustomed  demand  for  goods  and  sup- 

Slies  for  exports,  was  greatiy  interfered  with. 
Lore  than  700,000  men  were  called  into  the 
army  and  navy  during  the  year,  and  the  num- 
ber who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  in  all  departments,  was  represented 
at  nearly  1,200,000.  The  accustomed  sources 
of  revenue  for  these  persons  were  changed  for 
Gk)vernment  pay,  and  this,  to  the  extent  of,  in 
round  numbers,  600  millions,  flowed  from  the 
Treasury  through  the  hands  of  individuals  to 
the  support  of  their  families  in  dU  the  States, 
satisfying  their  necessary  wants,  but  some- 
what changing  the  character  of  the  articles 
consumed,  while  those  usually  produced  be- 
came less  abundant.  The  natural  tendency 
under  such  circumstances,  is  for  prices  to  rise, 
and  this  tendency  was  accelerated  by  the  paper 
paid  out  by  the  Government  in  such  quantities 
as  to  causd  it  rapidly  to  depreciate.  The  first 
effect  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  to  induce 
larger  imports,  and  to  diminish  exports,  caus- 
ing an  outward  flow  of  the  precious  metals 
which  gave  a  new  impetus  to  tiie  decline  of  tiie 
currency.  Other  circumstances  combined  to 
push  on  these  effects. 

For  the  first  time  the  trade  of  the  entire  year 
1862  was  confined  to  the  Northern  ports,  and 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  NewTork, 
were  the  points  of  exports  as  well  as  of  im- 
ports for  the  whole  country*  The  exports  firom 


sso 
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Kew  York  represented  bj  far  the  largest  por* 
tion  of  the  whole  quantities  shipped  oat  of  the 
country,  and  the  resalts  of  the  yearns  business 
show  a  singular  reyersal  in  the  course  of  many 
important  items.  Thus,  hist  year  the  national 
export  of  cotton,  aa  seen  in  page  117,  ^'Annual 
Oylopndia,  1861,"  amounted  to  $84,051,488, 
whieh  amount  had  been  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try before  the  blockade  became  strict.  This 
year  the  imports  of  cotton  into  the  port  of  New 
York  were  70,566  bales,  valued  at  $6,121,408. 
The  imports  of  wool  were  as  large.  The  im- 
ports of  sugar  and  molasses  figured  at  nearly 
17  millions ;  tobacco  and  rice  nearly  $8,800,000; 
so  with  many  other  articles  that  are  usually  of 
domestic  supply.  Guns  reached  nearly  $10,- 
000,000.  The  effect  of  the  war  was  thus  to 
cause  a  large  and  unwonted  import  of  cer- 
tain articles,  while  the  usual  medium  of 
Sayment  for  imports  was  not  forthcoming, 
he  products  of  the  West  indeed  formed  the 
basis  of  the  export  trade;  but  the  wants  of 
England  and  Europe  were  much  less  than  in 
the  preyious  year ;  nence  the  quantities  export- 
ed roalixed  much  lower  sums  of  money  abroad, 
and  it  is  mrobable,  but  for  the  influence  of  paper 
money  u^n  the  shipments,  the  amounts  would 
have  been  much  less  than  they  were.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  leading  articles  export- 
ed as  compared  with  the  previous  year: 

SmorUfrvm  Nta  York  to  Ihreign  PorU  of  Certain 
Leading  ArUdee  of  Jhrneetio  B^uee  fir  EUven 
MofdheoJUuTeaf. 


ABbet:  PoUsbbto. 

Pearls 

Bmswaz,  Ibt 

BrMdstnllb :  Wbaat  floar,  bbls. . 

Bye  floor 

ComflMtl 

Wbeet,  bnabeto 

Bye 

cits 

Barley... 

Peas 

Com 

Oandlea,  mould,  boxes 

**      ■perm 

Coal,  tons 

Cotton,  bales... 

Cottons,  domesfio,  paduges 

Hops!.' i  !.*.*.!...*!!!.*!!!!.'!!!.'! ! 

Naval  stores:  Crude  torp.,  bbls. 
Bpirito  torpentine 

Tar.";;;;;;!;!;!!;!;:;;;;;;;; 
PIteh 

on,  wbale,  galls. 

**   sperm 

"    lard 

•»   linseed 

•*   coal 

Provisions:  Pork,  bbls. 

Beef. 

u   . 

Out  mMtB^  'ibifc  ;.*.v.v.*; ;;;;;;; 

Batter 

Cheese 

Lanl 

Bloe,tteraea 

"    bbla. 

Tallow Jba. 

Tobacco,  emde,*  packages 

**       manaflMstared,  lbs. 

Whalebone 

ft  tht  t^ortR  ef  ends 


118,608 

8,607 

8«B0T 

8,110.646 

11,807 

108.885 

88,889,914 

1,000,405 

160,885 

a987 

189,284 

18,456,265 

75,454 

17,861 


158,562 
55,689 
15,776 
88,877 
81,571 
18,825 

808,061 
86,64« 

.  8,080 
1,196,468 
1,080328 

110,401 
85^686 

li6,654 

89,018 

88.994 

60,566,782 

88,160,801 

40,041,225 

47,290,409 

15,867 

15,527 

86^820,885 

116,508 

8,152,484 

975.075 


•»;W8 

1,680 

1,580 

8,961,518 

8397 

188,606 

85364,755 

1,104349 

210,660 

42,061 

118,819 

18,080,848 

96,701 

41,894 

60,884 

84,400 

5.899 

48,674 

88,409 

17 

T88 

16,200 

4,601 

906 

1364,850 

756.178 

710,885 

85,640 

17V,809 

89.9n 

27,765 

146,102.758 

80,608,285 

89.800,489 

186^661,001 

701 

12,148 

48,866,920 

118,575 

1308,044 

1.191,907 


The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  the  shape 
of  floor  and  wheat  was  equal  to  40,000,000 
bpshels,  against  44,000,000  bnshelain  the  pre- 
yious year,  but  the  prices  realized  were  much 
less.  In  provisions  the  increased  export  was 
▼ery  large,  as  was  also  the  case  with  oOs.  The 
new  trade  which  sprans  up  in  petroleum  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  developed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  article  into  Europe,  and  nearly 
12  millions  of  gallons  were  shipped.  The  ex- 
ports for  the  year  were  as  follows : 


Flacv. 

GsU«»Da. 

T»lM. 

Kew  York 

6,788347 

2,607,908 

891,616 

1,120,000 

12,087,418 
589376 
457,M0 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Bsltlifiort 

600,000 

Total 

11,402,866 

0838434T 

According  to  the  annual  statement  of  the 
superintendent,  in  the  year  1862  there  passed 
through  the  ship  canal,  at  St.  Mary's  Falls, 
Michigan,  which  forms  the  gateway  to  Lake 
Superior^  $12,000,000  worth  of  copper  and 
iron,  besides  general  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $10,000,000.  The  following  statement,  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent  of  the  canal,  diows 
the  extent  and  character  of  this  trade  more  in 
detail:  648  schooners,  aggregating  170,695 
tons;  121  propellers,  65,124  tons;  and  174 
steamers,  124,888  tons— making  a  total  tonnage 
for  the  year  of  859,612  tons.  By  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  number  of  vessels,  sail 
and  steam^  that  passed  through  the  canal  last 
year  was  888,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
859,612  tons.  In  the  year  previous  there  were 
527  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  with  a  tonnage  of 
276,687  tons.  At  six  cents  per  ton,  the  rate 
now  collected,  the  tolls  for  the  last  year 
amounted  to  $21,676.72,  of  which  $14,120 
were  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer.  A 
careful  estimate  of  the  trade  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region  for  the  year  1862  gives  the  following 
results :  Iron,  pig  and  ore,  150,000  tons ;  copper, 
9,800  tons ;  general  merchandise,  80,000  tons. 
The  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  there  will 
be  a  large  increase  of  exports  in  the  current 
year,  though  the  business  of  1862  shows  an  in- 
crease of  about  50  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  year  immediately  preceding. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  trade  nn« 
derwent  a  great  depression,  and  the  prices  fell 
to  a  very  low  point,  with  a  great  accumulation 
of  stock  on  hand ;  a  remarkable  upward  move- 
ment then  took  place,  and  a  very  rapid  advance 
in  prices  suddenly  developed  a  great  traffic. 
This,  like  most  others,  was  powerfiiUy  affected 
by  the  effect  of  paper  money  upbn  the  exchanges 
of  the  country,  since  as  the  price  of  bills  rose  it 
imparted  a  stimulus  to  the  shipment  of  all  avail- 
able goods,  and  consequently  the  export  value 
of  the  produce  by  no  means  represents  the 
value  realized  abroad,  since  the  value  is  ia 
paper  prices.  The  export  value  of  the  month 
of  December  was  $14^806,112  for  domestio 
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jRTodao^  Lvt  In  a  paiper  depreciated  86  per 
eent  Henoe  the  amount  realized  was  $11,000,- 
000  onlj,  falling  below  the  import  valne,  and 
neoeadtating  the  export  of  the  preciooa  metals 


to  make  good  the  margin.  The  export  trade 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  monthly,  for  the  year, 
represents  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  na* 
tional  commerce  for  the  year : 


EXP0ET8,  POET  OP  NEW  TOBK. 


JuiTurj..., 
Febrauy... 
Muck 

fc.v;: 

Jaaa 

Jal7 

AiHTttat 

6«plember. 
OetolMr.... 
Hovember. . 
DooemlMr.. 


T«H18tt |M,48«,9» 

•*     18«l 4,«8«,ai0 


Bpeela. 


|2,«58,874 

a,n«,9i9 

2,471,988 
4.087,675 
5,164.586 
9,867,614 
8,067,887 
8,718,689 
8,085.919 
6,707,519 
6,218,915 
8,678,118 


Foralgn. 


Frw. 


127,198 
49.066 
65.888 

56,850 

76,971 

48,858 

1,117,198 

417,100 

579,572 

179,205 

45^580 

108,489 


12,768,415 
2.154,947 


DnUftble. 


$149,498 
208,757 
458.917 
607,678 
769,797 
872,561 
449,948 
256,680 
667,987 
484,265 
284,818 
859,902 


♦4,996,798 
5,208,959 


$12,058,477 
10,078,101 
8,986,176 
8.002,094 
9,687,698 
10,048,882 
14,060,487 
18,046.889 
14,784,998 
19,476,947 
14,060,840 
14,806,112 


$149,179,591 
181,285.995 


$14,948,487 
14,112.848 
11,960.714 
12,708,797 
15,842,097 
20,882,876 
28.684,916 
17,888,701 
19,061,471 
26.797,966 
20,606,906 
18,989,615 


$216^1,807 
142,981,151 


The  banks  of  Kew  York  suspended  at  the 
dose  of  1861 ;  bnt  inasmnch  as  the  institn- 
tions,  in  eonae^nence,  sought  rather  to  contract 
than  to  expand  their  operations,  no  material 
depreciation  took  place  nntil  the  issaes  of  (tot- 
erameDt  paper  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  April,  aad  became  the  basis  of  tne  bank 
paper.  In  the  first  three  months  the  exports 
of  prodnce  w^ere  smalL  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  depreciation  of  paper  began  to  show  itself 
by  a  riie  in  gold,  ana  a  consequent  higher  price 
fbr  exchange,  an  impetos  was  imparted  to  the 
export  of  prodnce,  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
market  did  not  promise  a  profit  abroad,  the 
ihipper  by  selling  his  bill  at  a  higher  rate  for 
paper  money  rea&zed  a  profit.  Thiia  in  April 
the  price  of  sterling  was  11  per  cent,  in  Jnne 
it  had  risen  to  21,  or  10  per  cent  advance. 
Accordingly  the  exports  of  domestic  prodnce 
in  April  were  8,000,000,  bnt  exceeded  10,000,* 
000  in  Jane ;  notwithstanding  prices  abroad 
were  mor^  nn&vorable  for-  shipments,  with 
sTery  snocesslTe  rise  in  the  bills  as  measured 
in  paper  money,  there  was  more  activity  in 
shipments.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  prices  be* 
came  more  nn&vorable  abroad,  these  ship- 
ments did  not  always  prove  profitable,  notwitn- 
standing  the  high  price  obtained  for  the  bill, 
the  value  of  which  came  to  be  regulated  by 
that  of  specie.  The  current  of  the  metals  con- 
tinned  to  set  out  in  a  broader  stream,  although 
they  apparently  bore  a  premium.  The  mode  of 
quotation  is  deceptiye,  and  the  fact  that  specie 
continues  to  leave  the  country  in  a  large  vol- 
ume indicates  that  it  is  still  the  best  remit- 
tance out  of  the  country  for  the  banker  who 
sells  bills,  even  if  he  ships  American  gold. 
Kany  individuals  who  had  remittances  to  make 
out  of  the  country  invested  in  produce  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions;  bnt  the  results  were  not 
always  so  favorable  as  if  gold  had  been  de- 
pended upon  exclusively.  The  rise  in  prices 
of  produce  at  the  seaboard  did  not  much  im- 
prove the  condition'  of  th#  producer  at  the 
West,  since  the  cost  of  transportation  was  pro- 
portionately advanced,  and  the  cost  of  goods 


taken  in  return  was  swollen  not  only  by  higher 
charges  for  carriage,  but  also  by  taxes  and  de- 
preciation of  the  currency.  The  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  supplies  of  cotton  as  a  material  for 
manufacture  diminished  the  activity  of  an  in- 
dustry that  usually  employs  a  capital  of  100 
millions,  but  also  that  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  buying  and  selling,  and  transportation 
of  the  material  and  goods.  When  the  blockade 
took  place,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  cotton, 
there  was  a  stock  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers  possibly  equal  to  six  months' 
consumption,  and  the  stock  of  goods  in  stores 
was  fiiir.  Those  stocks  have  dwindled  away 
under  the  demand  for  consumption,  at  gradually 
rising  prices ;  and  the  stock  of  cotton  has  con- 
tinned  to  shrink,  although  held  by  speculators 
Sinerally  in  advance  of  the  market  for  goods, 
onth  by  month,  and  day  by  day,  the  shelves 
have  been  thinned  out,  and  the  number  of  bales 
that  form  the  last  resort  of  the  spinners  for 
materials  has  become  less.  One  can  imagine 
the  careful  manufacturer,  like  a  shipwrecked 
mariner,  anxiously  inspecting  his  pile  of  biscuit 
saved  from  disaster,  and  mefuUy  counting 
what  remains  after  each  day^s  inevitable  con- 
sumption, and  fixing  the  date  beyond  which 
the  utmost  economy  will  not  stretch  the  scantrr 
Bupply — ^the  moment  when  the  last  bale  wiH 
have  been  opened  for  the  picker,  amid  prepa* 
rations  for  the  final  closing  of  the  mOL  With 
this  prospect  in  view,  the  mills  have  diminished 
their  work;  and  the  weakest,  one  after  the 
other,  have  stopped,  as  the  stronger  have  bid 
np  for  the  shrinking  stock  of  cotton  10  to  20, 
80, 40, 60, 60,  70,  and,  finally,  90  cents,  without 
increasing  the  supply,  until  the  figures  have 
come  to  represent  a  famine  rather  than  i^  trade. 
These  circumstances  have  caused  strong  houses 
to  hold  the  goods  for  the  use  of  regular  custom- 
ers. The  remains  of  the  once  great  cotton  man- . 
ufacture  were  eagerly  bought  up,  without  much 
regard  to  price;  and  staple  goods  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  of  more  value  even  than  gold, 
amidst  a  depreciated  currency. 
The  great  i^parent  rise  in  value  has  doubt- 
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1«60  conferred  great  gains  upon  holders  as  well 
as  upon  mills,  the  stocks  of  which  have  risen 
50  to  100  per  cent.,  as  expressed  io  paper 
money,  a  medium  certainly  a  little  unstable, 
more  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  dividends  of  the 
past  year,  the  future  value  depends  upon  food 
for  the  spindles.  The  machinery  may  be  chang- 
ed, and  adapted  to  other  materisls ;  but  whence 
are  those  other  materials  to  be  derived?  The 
wool  crop  of  the  United  States  is  always  short, 
and  foreign  supplies  can  be  had  only  in  com- 


petition with  foreign  buyers  at  great  dissd* 
vantage. 

The  holders  of  goods  found  great  advantage 
in  the  rise,  but  to  replace  most  goods  became, 
as  the  year  advanced,  a  matter  of  more  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  while  the  domestic  goods  dimin- 
ished Id  supply  in  face  of  the  declining  supply 
of  material,  the  cost  of  importation  rose  in  a 
similar  ratio  under  the  influence  of  higher  du- 
ties, and  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  im- 
ports into  the  port  of  New  York  were  monthly 
as  follows: 


tMPOBTS,  POET  OP  NEW  TOEK. 


FrMffooda. 


CoDntmptloii. 


Jsnnaiy.... 
February... 

March 

AprU 

Miy 

June 

Jalf 

Aofinst 

September. 
October..... 
November. . 
December.. 


|18S,66B 

88,007 

89^T 

£6,193 

110,388 

ei,083 

S19,001 

92,718 

121,818 

tM.676 

109,708 

78,816 


|2,602,0S0 
8,881,478 
a476.004 
2,283,816 
1,148.098 
1,122,092 
1,881,983 
982,993 
1,784,804 
1,004,870 
l,62«,49e 
1,960,504 


16,668,896 

7,058,174 

10,812,689 

7,141,197 

8,091,120 

7,278,968 

18,799,605 

10,289,427 

ll,890,ni 

8,462,664 

6,66&,185 

6,881,078 


18,141,726 
8,870,486 
4,841,846 
8,868,218 
4,600,920 
S.874,187 
4,602,764 
2,989,721 
4,861,084 
8,680,806 
2,106,009 
4,21i,725 


$12,620,889 
18,872,140 
ia,T19,8«6 
18,2&2,883 
12.948,516 
12,886,195 
20,888,802 
14.804,848 
18,147,917 
18,418,906 
10.809,896 
18,079,618 


ToUI,1862. 
"     1861.. 


•1,890,282 
87,068,418 


122,991,625        $104,888,984        $44,486,481 
80.888,918  64,264,281  41,072,228 


$178,862,812 
162,768,796 


The  importations  varied  from  month  to 
month,  and  reached  the  highest  point  in  the 
month  of  July,  after  which  the  expenses  of  im- 
portation increased  so  as  to  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  cost  of  goods,  and  make  the  business 
more  hazardous.  On  some  articles  the  duties 
were  increased. 

The  most  necessary  articles,  or  those  for  which 
the  country  depends  for  a  supply  maiuly  upon 
imports,  were  the  first  to  advance  to  such 
prices  as  would  permit  the  importation  in  face 
of  tiie  taxes.  The  imports  of  cotton  goods  were 
mudi  larger  than  for  the  previous  year,  but  far 
lees  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1860. 
There  were  about  95,000,000  yards  imported 
against  195,000,000  in  1860.  The  high  price 
of  cotton  in  England  drew  large  supplies  from 
India,  and  this  laid  the  groundwork  of  a  de- 
rangement of  the  finances,  since  the  larger 
the  amount  of  cotton  imported  from  a  country 
which  demands  silver  mostly  in  payment, 
caused  a  disturbing  drain  upon  England  and 
western  Europe.  The  effect  of  this  influence 
may  be  seen  in  the  value  of  cotton  imported 
into  England  in  the  first  ten  months  of  three 
years,  as  follows : 

Value  of  CoUon  Imported  into  Great  Briiain. 


ino. 

186L 

IML 

United  Statee 

Brain 

$182,109,870 

2,827,980 

6,928,886 

968,495 

18,487,246 

$182,741,160 

i;ttl,656 

6,22^880 

986,880 

81.16^665 

$2,496,626 
6,870,815 

Efrypt 

18,666,660 

KottTniiU ,,.. 

7,82^095 
61,161,906 

Total 

$164,811,936 

$172,580,740  1  $91,420,600 

than  in  1861 ;  as  a  consequence,  the  exports  of 
silver  to  that  country  increased  $15,000,000, 
and  of  gold  |4,000,000.  A  larger  portion  of  the 
silver  was  procured  from  France,  whence  Eng- 
land imported  $10,500,000,  and  in  return  sent 
thither  $80,000,000  worth  of  gold.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  gold  was  required  to 
meet  American  bills  running  on  England  for 
French  goods.  In  ordinary  years  the  exports  of 
produce  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
tain  are  such  as  to  pay  for  United  States  pur- 
chases of  English  goods,  and  leave  due  to  the 
United  States  a  large  balance,  which  is  drawn 
against  in  favor  of  the  Continent  and  elsewhere 
for  balances  due  those  countries  over  and  above 
the  sum  of  their  purchases  of  American  prod- 
uce. In  the  past  year  the  whole  circle  of 
trade  has  been  interrupted.  The  United  States 
have  not  been  able  to  send  their  usual  quantities 
of  produce  to  France,  and  altJiough  less  French 
goods  have  been  bought,  the  amount  has  suf- 
ficed to  aid  the  drain  of  coin  fh)m  England  to 
France,  while  the  want  of  American  cotton  in 
England  has  compelled  her  to  buy  more  of 
Indian  at  cash  prices.  This  tendency  has  been 
counteracted  to  some  extent  by  the  increased 
sales  of  English  produce  to  France  under  the 
new  treaty.  The  exports  from  England  to 
France  and  the  United  States  for  eleven 
months  of  1862  were  as  follows : 


COUMTaiKS. 

ino. 

isn. 

18R. 

France 

United  States . . 

£8,986,545 
16,628.902 

£5.920,860 
7,044,592 

£7,207.7(9 
9W.549 

Although  the  aggregate  imports  of  cotton 
were  less,  the  increased  purchases  fh>m  India 
were  |P30;000,000  more  in  10  months  of  1862 


.  As  compared  with  1860,  France  bought  of 
England  $16,500|fK)0  more,  and  the  United 
States  $88,000,000  less.  The  tendency  of  a 
drain  of  the  metals  is  such,  however,  as  to  in* 
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doee  the  greatest  oantion  in  England  in  reepect 
to  the  carrencj.  Of  the  exports  of  England  to 
the  United  States  in  the  last  year  the  greatest 
increase  has  been  in  linens  to  the  amount  of 
$3,500,000,  and  the  next  largest  in  woollens, 
boUi  of  which  have  to  some  extent  been  more  in 
requisition  bj  reason  of  the  high  price  of  cotton. 
The  tendency  to  higher  rates  of  money  in  Eng* 
land  caused  also  lower  rates  for  goods  as  well 
as  prodace,  and  aided  in  swelling  the  list  of 
American  imports.  The  tariff  of  July  U,  1862, 
increased  the  duties  on  many  articles,  to  take 
effect  August  1.  By  the  new  tariff  woollens 
vere  charged  with  18  cents  per  lb.,  and  80  per 
cent  ad  talorem.  Linen  goods  80  per  cent., 
and  cotton  goods  from  1}  to  5  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  cotton  prints  6}  cents  ner  yard,  and 
10  per  cent,  ad  talarem.  The  duty  did  not, 
however,  raise  the  amount  of  revenue  as  much 
as  was  expected.  The  amount  of  duties  for 
the  port  of  New  York  was  as  follows : 

BeetipUfor  Cudanu  at  Nino  York,  Jan,  1  to  Ike.  SI. 


IML 

180. 

litqntrter 

|7.0n,«6S  41 
8,507,469  54 
^270,79T  40 
1,678,616  84 
1,851,884  78 
9,831,847  44 

$11,548,568  91 

Sdqoirter 

18,519,804  17 

8dqa«rter 

October 

17,818,444  78 
4,809,419  87 

November 

l>eoeinber. 

8,008,870  88 
2,664^78 

Total 

|81,n4,981  86 

158,854,116  68 

The  importation  of  goods  paying  duty,  and  the 
ftTerage  duty  paid  for  three  years  were  as  follows: 


TSAJM. 

^^^ 

OiMtomi. 

Arerag*. 

per  Mat. 

1880 

$185,664,481 
98.971,400 
146,047,783 

$86,087,481 
81,714,981 
68,854,116 

1914 

!»1 

88  00 

J80 

86.00 

Thus  the  apparent  increase  of  duties  under 
the  Tarious  tariffs  during  the  war  has  been  a 
little  less  than  17  per  cent  on  the  value  im- 
ported. PractiosJly  the  duties  were  much 
higher,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  they  are  to 
be  paid  in  gold,  which  rose  in  premium  from 
Jane  to  January,  fhe  change  wrought  by  the 
taKf^  and  by  the  depreciation  of  paper,  becomes 
apparent  in  comparing  the  cost  of  imports  in  two 
months,  April  and  December,  as  follows: 


April. 

December. 

Pere«DL 

Amovnt. 

Poroent. 

AmovoL 

Gobi  for  dQt7  ... 

84 

11 

1 

III 

86 
45 
88 

$8,664,508 

8^804^ 

858,669 

Total  eott 

ValoaoriiDports. 

86 

SSiSi 

80 

$6,888,155 
8;018,981 

The  three  items  in  April  amounted  to  |4,- 
815,417,  or  86  per  cent  of  the  value  of  imports 
paying  duty.  In  December  the  same  items 
were  $6,822,156,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  dutiable 
imports.  Under  this  increasing  pressure  the 
value  imported  declined,  and  for  the  last  month 
in  the  year  the  amount  received  was  not  much 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  month  for  1861. 

The  supply  of  shipping  during  the  year  was 
good,  but  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  war  were 


such  as  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  freights, 
since  the  operations  of  the  Confederate  cruisers 
compelled  an  advance  in  the  insurance  for  war 
risks  upon  American  bottoms,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence caused  a  great  demand  for  foreign  ves- 
sels, of  which  an  unusual  number  entered  Amer- 
ican ports  during  the  year. 

A  large  amount  of  American  tonnage  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  a  number  of  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  the  depredations  of  the  enemy  on  the  ocean, 
availed  tnemselves  of  the  present  state  of  the 
English  navigation  act  to  get  out  Briti^  regis- 
ters. The  following  are  among  the  number  of 
American  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Liv- 
erpool: 


Frcienl  BritlaJi 


EtblopEnn  ....... 

SLkrof  EuAilAiid.. 

EMlfl'BWlDg 

PriorHi,...,,.... 

JulU... ,. 

Com.-tii-Clilef..,. 
Jutlo  ITalier.^, ,». 

1>.  imoB 

Adelatdo,  +»+.,„. 

Il04(Ul!id 

Ji?i«Le, .,,,,..««,« 

Lill* 

tjophia 

EmUy  CurollnR  , . 
CEtyof  Mclboufue 
The  Cobb, .,.,„. 

lUllth 

BUtipboHtHJira., 

Qordia 

Ernest.  „„ ^ 

Pakotab 

CaTiifj&iiero.,.,.^. 

frossfdl.. , 

Anna  lleli'j) ..... 
WnLGmbatD. ... 
Norn , . . . . 

Earl  Cannlpg.**. 
Man^rct .. 
Biftfra*..„. 

rncJIa 

Emily.., .,. 

Trftvtiller.»* 

^aiiiMn  ,,<..,..., 

Kblnt 

Cambar.. .... 

8a4?ticutjr.  ,.,.,** 
Bc(lb<jrtf  B  ...,„.. 
Man-  Frvodi.... 

irorfioii.. .... 

Golden  City,.... 
Tim  Whlffl(jr„., 
yoLinu  Ei>KL*ad^^ 

Pi!<spo'  Dty 

Locbnagnr 


lalv  Amcrkita. 


Bamuel  Lnwrcnot 
IfB^blaN.  Rayii.. 
E,  Cncbton ...... 

We»t  IndtAH 

Prioreas,.  ....... 

Cnvitlkr 

L  U.  fiDardmiui.. 
AnnLfiChUdj.... 
tt,  C.  Dj-ar 

Adeljild<» 

Lo^uLu  C.  JohnioD 
Muhgo  PArlCn.... 
Mflry  Wrigbt.... 

Soplila ..*,.i 

Akjtaiuli:?..  ►...*. 
ULack  Wmrii«r.„ 
fJamiiB  LoppT. , . . . 
Jiu.  J  I.  cAadburD 
Ulntielifi  .Moorg^. , , 

Kalaniaiix) 

Cbamploii.,., 
UnknuwD.... 
Ciimp^riera.. 
W.  ^.  Mw»os. 
K Hilly  fit-  Plerro. 

AJciAnder. 

Ntiiimi 

CenneHlotit...... 

Bar«d4  Brm. 

Mughfct.   ...... 

J.  DwllUg,. 

Muathoji  H .....  ^ . 
Maa«t  Wbouler.. 
Wluctimcoii..... 
S^nition. .,.,...,, 
Rhine 

Adams  .... 
Juha  Knax 
Unjtrdoa......... 

tlorlzori..,.. 

Cblckuaw  „.,... 
Madurete,.. ..... 

Oracle.  - .  ,.*  <.  .<«* 
Ella  Fl«mmlng. ., 
J.  W*b*ti?f  Clark 


WUn  buUL 


l|9 


McdAird...J|§st 
New  lUven.  lsd2 
Tlinmaatoii..  ]g€o 
BAliltnDrp..l]856 
Scarboro'. ».  ^^SS 
Baltlroore  .,  iWfl 
U^rtsDiautb.  iH5n 
(New  York,.! INII 

^Bolftflt iSfl5 

fPklljidelpbla'li&7 
Kewbfii-n...jlS54 
Etnj^r ..... 

WolLi....... 

CbarlextoD.. 
rDrtsmouLk. 
Ktwcutio , . 

llf^b^kt'O... 

fkifilon 

rorLnmaqtb. 

jJlaf|VlW4fll..     i;;^! 

!Cmiib#rland  IS51 
iEaitldior«,.  1850 
jUnknown..,  ISao 

mainjf ;i8M 

Baltllmira..   lUSft 


less 
I'm 

ISSft 
18S7 

18J0 
1B51 


3,804 
188 

1,644 
ITT 
MS 

fm 

T.Tia 
U9 
tT3 

Bar 
1^ 

»33 
GQ3 

803 

&m 
m 


iNewbianff.,. 
Savbrttok... 

Ul^ium 

iPhtladelpljIi^ 

B«vdeiiluiii 
BuSCdd  ..... 
Ne^rbqrg... 
RcKktuii]... 
Bowdoabscn 
Maine'...... 

Castlns 

Buck^port,. 

Ell4WOTtlL..^l&iW 

Now  York.  J  mi 
N«wB<Min>ni  ISflfl 
Tlniuiaston  .'iSSa 
Wflldoboro\  H>*8 
Wnld^ibifro',  IfifiB 


S4S 

tm 

1849 
1B50 
IMI 
IS56 
I64f 
195T 
t^ 
l§54 
lS4e 


1,198 
71M 
KM 
lOS 
D94 

9m 

410 
Odd 

m 
no 

«14 
l.76« 

lass 

1,01S 
1«& 


This  change  of  nationality  in  connection  with 
the  change  from  the  merchant  service  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Government,  made  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  tonnage  returns,  which  for  the 
port  of  New  York  show  the  following  entries: 


TXABS. 

No.  of 

American 

Forvlga 

Total 

TMMlB. 

tonnag*. 

tonnage. 

tonnage. 

1855 

8,891 

l,840,267i 

820,000 

1,562,2571 

liniooj} 

1856 

1857 

8,861 
8,851 

i;478;679} 

886,262* 
492,425 

1858 

8,421 

1^60,048 

488,8281 

1,688,871* 
1,899,851* 
2,164,601* 

1868 

8,906 

1,808,0844 
l,487,fifl0| 

597,82fli 

1860 

4,846 

677,062 

1861 

4,977 

1,618,358 

865,446* 

2,488.704* 
2,552,431} 

1868 

5.406 

l,472,980i 

1«079,489 

384 
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The  increase  in  foreign  is  very  marked.  In 
1860  the  amount  pf  foreign  tonnage  was  less 
than  80  per  oent.  of  the  whole  amount  entered, 
and  in  1862  it  was  nearly  40  per  cent  The 
number  of  arrivals  has  however  been  larger 
than  ever,  and  if  foreign  vessels  found  their 
gain  in  the  fears  excited  as  to  the  safety  of 
American  bottoms,  the  supply  of  the  latter  was 
greatly  decreased  as  well  through  the  cessation 
of  building  as  through  the  purchases  of  the 
Government.  The  immense  outward  grain 
freights  of  the  past  ten  years  have  to  some  ex- 
tent made  up  for  the  want  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. The  clearances  of  vessels  have  been  as 
follows: 


No.  of 

TMMlM. 

TMUWgCu 

BMmeii. 

American  tmmIs 

2,902 
2,814 

1,281,722 
1,206.180* 

84,548 

42,498 

Total  cleared  in  18«9.... 
*     In  the  year  1861... 
"     in  the  year  1860... 

5,016 
4,608 

a,8i2 

2,487,852* 
2,888,766* 
1,970,297* 

77,08« 
74,925 
66,760 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  exceeded 
that  of  the  American,  as  also  did  the  number 
of  seamen,  although  the  aggregate  tonnage  was 
not  so  large.  The  American  vessels  are  gen- 
erally of  a  larger  size  than  the  foreign.  Many 
of  the  latter,  which  run  short  voyages,  in  effect 
coasting  voyages  to  and  from  the  provinces, 
are  small,  and  making  a  number  of  trips  in  the 
year,  swell  the  tonnage  to  a  high  f  gure.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  entries  which  have 
been  as  follows,  distinguishing  foreign  vessels 
and  seamen : 


No.  of 
TeMda. 

ToBDage. 

SeuBen. 

American  veasela 

2,698 
2,718 

1,472,989* 
1,079,492 

89,762 

Foreign  vefisels 

42,055 

Total  entered  in  1862.... 
•*    in  the  year  1861... 
"     in  the  year  1860... 

^406 
4,977 
4,846 

2,552,481* 
2,48a,704i 
2,164,601* 

81,817 
78,264 
72,510 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  ocean 
steamers  have  been  very  active  during  the 
year.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  to  and  brought  from  Eu- 
rope by  the  various  lines  during  the  past  year: 


Liyerpool,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia steamers 

Cunard  New  York  line 

Cnnard  Boston  line 

Bremen  line 

fiambarshline 

liverpool,  Quebec,  and  Portland..., 
Anchor  line,  Glasgow,  Quebec,  Ac. 

Great  Eastern 

Irregnlar  steamers , 


Total  in  1862 28,519 


Kait-      Weit-  I 
wtfd.     ward.  1 


10,881 
2,858 
2,260 
2,847 
8,682 
4,611 
1,051 
796 


18,454' 
2.786, 
1,946 
4.298 
7,411 

10,014 

8,746 

1,857 

895 


lines  of  steamers  lost  any  vessel  duxing  the  year. 
The  oldest  line,  the  Gnnard,  ran  with  their  ac- 
customed regularity,  and  have  placed  two  new 
steamers  on  the  route :  the  8cotia,  a  side  wheel, 
and  the  China,  a  screw.  This,  with  the  Aug- 
tralasian,  makes  two  screw  steamers,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  screws  may  supplant 
tiie  side  wheels  for  mail  and  passenger  serrice. 
The  Scotia,  however,  made  the  shortest  passages 
of  the  year,  both  ways,  viz. :  western  passage, 
June  21  to  July  1,  9  days  22  hours,  and  eastern 
passage,  August  27  to  September  6,  D  days  7 
iiours. 

The  Oity  of  Washington  of  the  Liverpool, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  line  made  the 
passage  to  Liverpool  in  9  days  and  22  hours. 
This  June  has  8  steamers^  and  the  Cnnard  ^ 
but  it  carries  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
passengers,  having  nearly  one  third  of  the 
whole. 

The  Fulton  and  Arago,  formerly  running  be- 
tween New  York  and  Havre,  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  year. 

A  few  transient  steamers  have  made  one  or 
more  voyages  within  the  year,  among  which 
were  the  Stella,  Congress,  Melita,  &c. 

The  Great  Eastern  made  four  passages  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  longest,  west,  11  days  8 
hours,  and  the  shortest,  east,  9  days  201  hours. 
She  did  not  thus  sustain  her  reputation  ibunded 
on  her  great  size,  of  being  able  to  make  the 
shortest  passages. 

The  statement  of  the  coasting  trade  is  made 
up  with  more  difficulty  since,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate intercommunication  with  domestic  ports, 
all  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  commerce  may 
arrive  and  depart  without  official  record,  unless 
they  have  foreign  goods  or  distilled  spirits  on 
board.  Few  of  the  vessels  arriving  from  do- 
mestic ports  come  within  this  exception,  and 
the  official  record  of  coastwise  arrivals  includes 
but  a  fraction  of  the  actual  trade.  The  vessels 
which  clear  from  New  York  for  other  domestic 
ports  oflener  carry  the  ^^ription  of  goods 
specified,  and  thus  the  clearances  on  this  record 
are  far  greater  than  the  entries.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  coastwise  commerce  has,  of 
course,  been  greatly  interrupted,  and  the  record 
is  very  small  The  official  returns,  however, 
show  the  following  results : 


29,885 
6,689 
4,206 
6,645 
11,098 
14.625 
4,797 
2,158 
488 


__,..-  50,407   78,926 

In  1861 28,956|40,851  ,69,807 

Incroaae  in  1862  ovOT  1861 9,619 

The  number  of  persons  arrived  from  abroad  . 
has  in  the  past  ten  years  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  of  those  who  departed.    None  of  the 
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OOKFEDERATE  STATE8.  The  States 
united  in  the  Southern  Gonfederacj  are  Ala- 
bima,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
IGssissippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Their  popu- 
ladon  and  resources,  as  presented  by  the  re- 
toms  of  the  census  of  1860  are  important  con- 
siderations in  the  present  struggle  to  maintain 
a  separation  from  the  other  States.  Their 
•  p<H>uiation  was  as  follows : 


PmIkk*. 


BiATn. 

White. 

FrMColortd. 

BlftT*. 

AWMfnft.T... 

8M,481 

858|901 
68I4OO 
891,888 
886,788 
481,894 
1,047,411 

8,690 
144 
968 

8,600 

778 
80,468 

68,068 

485,060 

ArkaiiMS.. 

111.115 

riorid* 

6i;745 

G«onl* 

468,196 

Irfmlmm  

881,786 

486.681 

North  Cuolioa. 

Booth  UwoUm 

Tmncmffi 

Sl^OOO 
408,406 
875,719 

TflXBS «•• 

188,666 

TiivhiiA.-^ 

480,860 

Totol 

6.448,468 

188,770 

8,581,110 

The  ratio  of  increase  during  the  ten  jears 
closing  with  1860,  was  as  follows: 


STAna. 

▼hlto. 

FrM  Cold. 

Slave. 

A1a1mmii.....Tt-  -T 

88L48 
99.88 

64.70 
1848 
89.98 
19.68 
14.19 
&18 
9.84 
178.51 
17.06 

ia76 

8L85 

19.41 
6.78 
16.88 
10.98 
10.65 
18.67 
10.58 
6.88 

87.18 

ArkanflM 

186.91 

^loff  dm            ,....,-- 

67.07 

Q«oxsU 

81.10 

T/mmm r,  ,,. r-  - 

8&60 

VfafiiiBippf • 

40.90 

Korth  <5MtiiliiA ! 

14.78 

Soath  Guolloa 

4JI6 

15.14 

Ttaasi ...,,,,■,-, 

818.89 

▼Itulnl. 

ass 

▲tIuuum. 
Florid*.. 


G«orKia... 
LoatetAiiA.. 


idppl 

IToith  Ouolln*. 
Boath  CarolliM. 

TeDBetMO 

Tens 

TizsiBjA 


870,190 
171,477 
41,188 
801,066 
189,648 
186,878 
818,670 
146.160 
488,779 


688,848 


SrATsa. 

Tona  or  on 
iniaed. 

Touofplc 
*     IroD. 

T«l»fc 

TennMSM .......... 

68.820 
88,817 

18,417 
9;096 

1457,000 

^^11910)4....***..... 

^im 

Total 

In  the  United  8Uit«s 

76,487 
8,614,888 

87,513 

884,474 

9708,178 
♦1«.48T,790 

In  the  cotton-growing  States  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  the  increase 
of  the  slave  population  is  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  white  population.  In  Louisiana,  which 
raises  sugar  and  cotton,  the  increase  is  nearly 
in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. In  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  the  in- 
erease  of  the  white  population  is  in  the  most 
rapid  ratio.  In  these  two  States  such  physical 
causes  were  in  operation  as  might  ultimately 
hare  released  the  slaves. 

The  white  population  of  the  Confederate 
States,  acoordii^  to  sex  was,  in  1860,  as  follows : 


856,081 
168,666 
86,619 
890,484 
167,808 
167,686 
816,878 
145,140 
408,948 
198,806 
618,457 


Bab  axd  oren  Boxjjed  Ibov. 

Statm 

Tom. 

TalM. 

Korth  Garollnft.  • 

1,007 
875 

6^084 
17,870 

198,948 

Booth  Carolina 

TenneiNieo.  ......■•.■■..•..'...... 

^j5 
488,848 

YinlnU 

1,147,485 

Totol 

United  SUtee 

84,176 
406.898 

S^ 

Inox  Foumnsfl. 


Si4n 


Arkaneu 

Florida 

Georgia 

lioaiioana 

MiaelMippi 

North  Ctoolina., 
Boath  Carolina. , 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

VlrgUM* 


Total. 


Taloo. 


1142,480 
58,000 
68,000 
79,000 

085,800 

147,650 

66,650 

6.000 

668,060 
70,877 

609,965 


18,604,366 


Aggregate  in  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period  $28,546,656. 


Copper. 

Lead.  TslMu 

Tods. 

TAloa. 

North  Carolina 

8.000 
8.879 

1,600 

1105.000 

404,000 

81,880 

Tenneesee 

Vlixlnla 

061,000 

Total 

5,879 
14,488 

9540.880 
8,816,616 

i^^ 

United  Btatea 

Btatxs. 

Homo. 

Male.. 

Bwino. 

Alabama 

187,805 
101,849 

18,484 
180,771 

79,068 
117,184 
160,661 

81,185 
989548 
880,681 
887,688 

108,701 
44J68 
10,909 

101,060 
98.858 

118,488 
51,888 
66.466 

119,881 
68.000 
41,014 

1,786,990 

Arkansas.. 

1651879 

Florida 

874314 

8,086,110 

Itoninana 

iSw 

Mississippi 

1,684.097 

North  Carolina 

Boath  CeroUna 

Tennessee  ..••.•rv-* 

?66^770 
8M>4S 

iSS^ 

Ylx^nia 

1,069,519 

Total 

1,698,888 
6;089;948 

790,668 
1,116,688 

16JS90JSOi 

United  states 

88.497SU 

Total 8,799.818        8,647,408 

About  250,000  should  he  deducted  for  the 
population  of  western  Virginia. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount 
and  yalne  of  oertiun  articles  produced  in  the 
Confederate  States  during  the  year  ending 
Jnne  1, 1860,  and  in  all  the  States  during  the 
» period: 


Statu. 

Othor  cirtUo.* 

Sbeop. 

Alabama 

98,495 

70,944 

7,787 

74,487 

61,008 

104,184 

48,611 

88,689 

104.495 

178,848 

97,868 

468,648 
81SJB65 
884,786 
681,70r 
889,856 
41^669 
416,676 
880,809 
408,674 
9,788,867 
*^696 

869,061 

Arkansas 

808.674 

Florida 

89,900 

Georgia 

'      618,618 

Loaislana 

180.865 

Mississippi 

887,754 

North  darollna 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee.. 

III 

Texas  

788,618 

Vlrginto ...... 

1,048,946 

Total 

866,645 
9,188,154 

6,987,880 
14.599,886 

6,018,000 

United  BUtes 

8S,481v49B 

*  ICUoh  oova  an  not  indndad. 
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OONFEDEBATX  STATES. 


Statv. 

WbMt, 

bnakala. 

^^u. 

Corn, 
imdieli. 

Alabomift 

AriuuuM 

Florida 

1.222,487 

965,288 

2,806 

2,544,918 

»;288 

579,452 

4,748,706 

1,235,681 

0,409,868 

1,464,278 

18,129,180 

78.948 
77,869 
21,814 

116,582 
12,789 
41,260 

486,856 
88,091 

265,844 
95,012 

944,024 

82,761,194 
17,758,665 
2,824.688 

Georgia 

80,776,298 

LoaislAna 

MlBSlMippi 

North  Carolina.. 
Booth  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

16^856 
29,563,785 
80,078,564 
15,065,606 
50,748.266 
16,521,508 

Viiglnla 

88,860,704 

Total 

United  States.... 

81,866,894 
170.176,027 

2,178,088 
20,96^066 

290,665,014 
827,694,528 

vas  14,074,406;   total  in  the  United  States, 
$68,090,751. 

In  the  prodaction  of  the  staples  for  food 
above  mentioned,  the  proportion  of  the  Oon- 
federate  States  is  well  maintained.  In  mann- 
fiactures  they  are  less  advanced.  These  States 
possess  also  their  peculiar  products  of  sugar, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  are  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  wealth,  and  enable  them  to  be 
consumers  of  the  productions  of  all  the  other  • 
States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Oeor|i:ia 

Iioalsiana 

Kississlppi 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Virginia 


Total 

Uniteil  States.. 


499,669 

215 

228,209 

02,607,658 

6,45^017 

657,298 

7,598,976 

119,100,528 

i80,516 

25,670 

8,225 


187,101,860 
187,150,178 


1,488,608 

489,412 

864,788 

1,765,214 

480,410 

1,986.668 

1,982,204 

1,728,074 

550,918 

859,560 

515^004 


11,555,696 
15,099,746 


flTAm. 

Xrlib  potatoes 
bniheu. 

AiaMiiM,   ,. T    -,t  -r 

897,666 

418,000 
18,549 
816.552 
887,725 
401,804 
880,565 
226,785 

1,174.647 
168,987 

2.292,118 

6.126,708 

Arkansas. .  ...*■... t..ii*..t- 

4,062,481 

Florida 

404,470 

Geoigia. >•. 

6.489,765 

Tx>nislana. ...........r.. ...... 

1,440,948 

Mississippi 

0,111,186 

North  Carolina 

4,785,495 
8,177.984 

fionth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

10,000,828 

TexM  .,  ,  t-  -.r-- 

6,948,611 

Vlrgiala 

18,461,712 

Total 

6,582,188 
110,0281189 

69,909,127 

United  States 

458,672,652 

STATIi. 

Bolt. 

Btuhelt. 

T»m«. 

Texas 

120,000 
2,056.618* 

129,800 

VliKlnIa 

478;684 

Total 

2,176,518 
12,190.958 

1508,484 

United  SUtes 

2.285,802 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  in  the  Confederate 
States  during  the  year  ending  Jane  1,  1860, 
was  $9,808,921;  total  in  the  United  States, 
$99,651,466. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
£suiture  of  woollen  goods  in  the  Confederate 
States  during  the  same  period  was  $1,817,980 ; 
total  in  the  United  States,  $85,520,527. 

The  annual  product  of  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  the  four  States  of  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  during  the 
same  period,  was  $2,729,827;  total  in  the 
United  States,  $89,549,900. 

The  value  of  the  oroduct  of  leather  in  the 
Confederate  States,  during  the  same  period, 

*  This  Inelndes  the  salt  nniaes  of  western  Virginia  held  by 
United  States  forces. 


^       8T4Tn. 

TobMM,lbt. 

Mm. 

8.f«,Ui4a. 

Alabama. ,, 

221.284 
999,757 
758,015 
919.816 
178.787 
127,786 

2^028,972 
104,412 

88^981,277 

98,016 

128,967,767 

997,978 
867,486 
68,822 
701,840 
722,218 
1.196,699 

m418 

227,450 

405,100 

12,727 

108 

ArkanMW ..x.. 

Florida 

Goorgia , 

1,761 
1,16T 

Lonisiana 

297,816 
244 

Mississippi 

North  (Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee. 

88 

US 

Texas 

680 

ViTKinla 

.  •  •• 

Total 

191.885.279 

0.047,282 

801,922 

A  provisional  government  for  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  to  continue  for  one  year,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Provisional  Congress  at  its  first  season 
in  February,  1861.  This  was  simply  a  tempo- 
rary form  for  the  regulation  of  the  actions  of 
those  persons  who  should  exercise  the  com* 
bined  authority  of  these  States  during  the  first 
year  of  their  union  as  Confederate  States.  It 
consisted  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  such  modifications  as  were  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  then  ez- 
istlug.  The  members  of  this  Provisional  Con- 
gress were  appointed  by  the  conventions  in  the 
respective  States,  who  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple while  they  were  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Provisional  Congress  elected  the  Executive 
and  clothed  him  with  powers  to  organize  and  ex- 
ecute the  duties  of  a  Government,  in  opposition 
to  the  United  States.  During  the  year  a  iier- 
manent  form  of  government  was  proposed  and 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Conventions 
or  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States.  It 
was  approved  unanimously.  The  time  for  it  to 
go  into  operation  by  supersedingthe  Provisional 
Government,  was  the  18th  of  February,  1862. 
Thus  far  nothing  had  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  people.  When  last  at  the  polls 
they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Now 
they  were  declared  to  be  citizens  of  another 
country,  acting  under  another  Government,  and 
performing  duties  prescribed  by  another  su- 
preme law.  This  change  had  been  produced, 
not  by  the  natural  operation  of  forms  already 
adopted  by  themselves,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  destruction.  It  was  provided  that  in  No- 
vember the  officers  under  the  Permanent  Gov- 
ernment should  be  elected.  The  name  of  one 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  only  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people.  like  the  election  in  France, 
the  people  were  perfectly  free  to  vote  for  elec- 
tors who  would  choose  him,  or  not  vote  at  aJL 
He  was  unanimously  elected*    At  the  same 
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time,  members  of  Congress  imder  the  Peniui- 
n«nt  Oonstitntioii  were  elected.    The  only  point 
i&Tolved  before  the  people  in  these  elections, 
VIS  whether  this  or  that  man  should  be  chosen 
to  Congress.    Every  question  relative  to  the 
previous  condition  of  the  people,  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  change  which  had 
been  made,  had  passed  beyond  the  considera- 
tion of  the  voters    In  fact,  no  such  question 
was  ever  submitted  to  their  action.    Such  were 
the  forms  under  which  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  came  into  operation,  and  at 
the  close  of  1861,  when  nearly  a  year  had  pass- 
ed away,  it  was  weak  and  trembling  under  the 
uncertainty  of  its  future  existence.    A  frenzy, 
like  that  which  suddenly  created  it,  might  as 
suddenly  extinguish  it.    It  had  no  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  &e  people,  arising  from  convic- 
tions long  entertained  of  its  necessity.    There 
had  never  been  any  peculiar  interests  in  exist- 
ence, which  required  its  organization  for  their 
special  protection;  and  there  never  would  be, 
imless  the  Crovemment  of  the  United  States  by 
future  hostile  action  should  assail  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  demonstrate  its  necessity. 
In  that  case  only,  and  under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, could  it  be  expected  to  become  so 
rooted  in  the  hearts  <^  the  people  as  to  receive 
their  unanimous  and  unfaltering  support.    The 
existence  of  the  Confederate  G-overnment  at 
this  period  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and  the  statesmanship 
with  which  the  latter  was  wielded,  was  des- 
tined either  to  extinguish  the  former  or  to  nurse 
it  into  vigorous  life.    The  causes  of  this  weak- 
ness were  developed  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1862,  and  were  then  in  operation. 
The  movement  to  establish  the  Confederate 
States  was  urged  npon  the  neople  as  necessary 
to  save  themselves  from  degradation  and  to 
preserve  their  property  in  slaves  agmnst  the 
nosUle  action  of  the  Federal  CK>vemment,  as  it 
would  be  administered  by  the  newly  elected 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln.    These  arguments 
were  addressed  to  two  classes  of  citizens — ^ose 
who  were  wealthy  and  the  owners  of  slaves,  or 
whoee  interests  were  interwoven  with  this 
class,  and  those  who  were  comparatively  poor, 
and  whose  labor  suffered  under  the  competition 
of  that  of  the  slaves    They  were  insufficient 
to  convince  the  nuyority  of  either  class  to  es- 
pouse the  movement,  and  it  would  have  been 
an  otter  failure  had  there  been  no  stimulating 
causes  created  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federate States.    Even  with  the  aid  of  the  lat- 
ter it  was  successful  only  by  a  resort  to  all  those 
arts  which  the  skilful  can  4dvise  to  bias  the 
pnblio  mind.    In  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Conventions,  a  large  minority  of  the 
voters  did  not  appear  at  tiie  polls.    Thus  the 
Confederate  Government  came  into  existence 
by  the.  tolerance  of  a  large  mass  of  its  citizens. 
This  mass  was  the  chief  element  which  Federal 
statesmanship  should  have  used  for  its  destruo* 
tion.    The  new  Administration  of  the  United 
States  was  not  entirely  insensible  of  the  advan- 


tages within  its  grasp.  Its  first  movements 
aimed  to  secure  the  confidence  of  this  mass  of 
the  citizens  in  the  Confederate  States.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  denied  that  he  had  any  designs 
hostile  to  the  institutions  of  those  States,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  be  foremost  to 
commence  hostilities,  but  would  continue  the 
benefits  of  the  €k>vemment  to  those  States  as 
far  as  practicable  in  their  existing  posture. 
He  said: 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  that,  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican 
Administration,  their  property,  their  peace,  and  per- 
sonal security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never 
been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension.  In- 
deed, the  most  ample  eridence  to  the  contrary  has  aH 
the  while  existed,  and  been  open  to  their  inspection. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of  him 
who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of 
these  speeches  when  I  declare  that "  I  hare  no  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slaTerr  in  the  States  where  it  exists."  I  belicTe  I 
hare  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  hare  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  And,  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the 
platform,  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them- 
selves and  to  me,  the  dear  and  emphatic  resolution 
which  I  now  read : 

Betdred,  That  the  malntentnee  Inviolate  of  the  rtehts  of 
the  BUtes,  and  mpedally  the  right  of  eaeh  State  to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestlo  instStnttons  according  to  its  own 
Jadgment  ezduslvelf,  la  eaaential  to  that  balance  of  power 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endnraoee  of  our  political  Ihbrio 
depend ;  and  we  denonnce  the  lawlew  Invauon  by  armed 
force  of  the  soli  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and  in  doing  so  I 
only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the 
property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in 
any  wise  endangered  by  the  now  incomin{(  Adminis- 
tration. I  add  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  con- 
sbtently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be 
ffiven.  will  be  cheerfully  civen  to  all  the  States  wheo 
lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause,  as  cheerfully 
to  one  section  as  to  another. 

The  effect  of  these  and  Bimilar  declarations  was 
to  stop  the  progress  of  secession,  and  the  great 
States  of  Viri^nia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  quietiy  continued  as 
members  of  the  United  States.  Still  the  decla- 
rations of  a  President  are  of  little  value,  any 
fbrther  than  they  express  the  views  of  the  po- 
litical party  he  represents.  The  Confederate 
Government,  as  yet  powerless  at  home,  pro- 
tested that  peace  was  its  only  wish.  As  it 
gathered  strength  by  completing  its  independ- 
ent organization,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
without  hostilities  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment it  must  soon  perish  through  deficient  vi- 
tality. The  brilliant  and  dazzhng  dreams  of 
the  ftiture  republic  still  failed  to  warm  the 
hearts  of  a  portion  of  the  Southern  people  in 
its  favor ;  the  most  bitter  denunciations  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  North  were  equally  unable  to 
lundle  the  anger  of  those  citizens,  and  rouse 
in  them  a  stem  determination  to  sustain  the 
new  union  with  a  patriot^s  firmness.  War  alone 
would  relieve  the  Confederate  Government  of 
these  embarrassments.  It  would  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  It  would  shut  out  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  destroy  all  its  means  of  access  to  the 
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mfaidB  of  the  Sonthern  people.  It  woxild  be- 
come an  inezhAustible  fonntain  to  famish  bit* 
ternesB  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It 
would  separate  the  neutral  mass  of  Southern 
citizens  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  rent 
der  them  powerless  against  the  new  Govern* 
ment  over  them.  The  gauntlet  of  hostilities 
was  thrown  down  by  the  Oonfederate  Govern- 
ment, and  as  quickly  caught  up  by  the  Federal 
Government  Instantiy  four  of  the  States 
above  mentioned,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  were  precipitated  out 
of  the  Federal  Union,  and  joined  the  Confeder- 
acy. The  Confederate  Government  then  ap- 
pealed to  its  citizens  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  original  charges  of  hostile  designs 
against  them  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Admin- 
istration—asserting that  the  convictions  of  the 
reality  of  these  hostile  designs  had  led  to  its 
own  organization,  and  demanded  their  undivi- 
ded and  hearty  support.  This  wup  d^etat  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  system  of  rigid 
and  arbitrary  measures  in  the  Confederate 
States,  to  repress  and  extinguish  every  indica- 
tion of  sympathy  for  the  Federal  Union.  The 
most  bitter  denunciations  were  hurled  against 
the  Northern  people,  and  contempt  cast  upon 
them  as  designing  to  accomplish  a  social  and 
political  eaufllity  between  the  mass  of  the  white 
people  ana  tiie  negroes. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  the  Oonfed-f 
erate  (zovernment  at  the  beginning  of  1862 
was  still  .weak  and  insecure  of  the  confidence 
and  honest  support  of  a  portion  of  its  citizens. 
The  action  of  the  Federal  Government  had 
been  such  as  to  cause  to  some  extent  this  with- 
holding of  confidence.  When  it  accepted 
hostilities  with  the  South  and  became  aware  of 
the  advantages  it  thereby  lost  for  reaching  the 
minds  of  the  Southern  people,  it  proclaimed 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mou9  vote  of  Congress,  "  that  in  this  national 
emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling 
of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recol- 
lect only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country;  tiiat 
this  war  is  not  prosecuted  on  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  nurpose  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights 
or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  all  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all 
the  dignity,  e(]nality,  and  rights  of  the  several 
States,  unimpaired ;  that  as  soon  as  these  ob- 
jects are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease." 
Its  public  action  had  thus  far  been  generally 
consistent  with  this  declaration,  and  me  effect 
of  it  was  to  preserve  the  adhesion  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  majority  in  Missouri  to  the  Federal 
Union.  At  the  same  time  it  produced  an  un- 
favorable effect  upon  secession. 

Other  causes  had  operated  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Confederate  States  which  may  be 


briefly  mentioned.  The  ezpeetation  that  the 
manufacturing  necessities  of  England  and 
France  would  force  them  to  a  speedy  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  and  to  an  interference 
with  the  Federal  blockade,  had  proved  entirely 
ffronndless.  The  supply  of  cotton  was  as  large 
in  Liverpool  at  the  beginning  of  1862  as  at  the 
beginning  of  1861,  although  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  had  then  existed  more  than 
six  months.  No  necessity  for  an  interference 
existed,  and  no  disposition  voluntarily  to  inter- 
fere had  been  manifested  anywhere.  At  ^e 
courts  of  Europe  the  Confederate  embassadors 
were  not  noticed  in  their  official  character. 
The  Governments  of  those  nations,  grown 
hoary  during  an  existence  of  a  thousand  years, 
stood  fieu:  aloof  from  the  youthful  aspirant. 
The  Confederate  people  said :  *^  They  who  have 
managed  our  public  affairs  have  not,  with  any 
Government,  any  class,  or  any  description  of 
people,  succeeded  in  securing  one  reliable 
friend;  and  so  insupportable  has  the  position 
of  Commissioner  to  Europe  become,  that  Mr. 
Yancey  is  impatient  for  his  recall."  The  news 
of  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
brought  gold  down  at  Richmond  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifteen  per  oent  premium.  Confidence 
in  the  Confederate  Government  increased  as 
the  prospect  of  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  England  appeared.  The  release  of  these 
men  was  a  bitter  dis^pointment,  and  under  the 
depression  gold  mounted  rapidly  again  to  an 
exorbitant  premium.  The  ardent  adherents 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  those  most 
deeply  involved  in  the  cause,  exclaimed  against 
*  the  North  in  their  anger.  '^  Wonderful  people  1 
wonderful  press  I  wonderfdl  Congress  1  won- 
derful Secretaries!  wonderful  YankeedomI 
Certainly  the  world  never  saw  your  like  before. 
Even  Egypt,  '  the  basest  of  kingdoms,^  is  re- 
spectable when  compared  to  you."  The  hope 
that  the  commercial  enterprise  of  England 
would  spring  at  once  to  the  emoyment  of  the 
high  prices  the  blockade  establidied,  by  sendmg 
forward  cargoes  of  arms,  munitions,  medicines, 
and  other  stores  most  needed,  was  found  like- 
wise to  be  a  delusion.  The  Governors  of  sev- 
eral of  the  States  were  obliged  to  issue  appeals 
to  the  citizens  to  contribute  their  shot  guns  and 
fowling  pieces  to  arm  the  Confederate  troops. 
In  Alabama  an  appropriation  was  made  by  ttie 
Legislature  to  manufacture  pikes  with  which  to 
arm  the  soldiers.  It  consisted  of  a  keen  two- 
edged  steel  head,  like  a  larse  bowie-knife  blade, 
nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  sickle- 
like  hook,  very  sharp,  bending  back  from  near 
the  socket  This  was  intended  for  cutting  the 
bridles  of  cavalrymen,  or  pulling  them  off  their 
horses,  or  catcldn«  hold  of  an  enemy  when 
running  away.  The  head  was  mounted  on  a 
shaft  of  tough  wood  about  eight  feet  long.  In 
the  southwest  Gten.  Beauregard  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  appealed  to  the  people 
to  contribute  brass  and  other  metal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  moulded  into  cannon.  Under 
this  call  the  bells  of  churches  and  plantations 
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in  vast  nmnbera  were  giyen^  and  even  brass 
aadirons  and  the  weights  of  docks  and  win- 
dows were  not  withheld  by  some.     Appeals 
were  made  to  the  people  to  rouse  them  to  new 
exertions,  which  prodaimed  the  desperateness 
of  their  sitoation:    ^^Athonsand  prooft  exist 
that  the  Southern  people  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  exertion  in  the  struggle 
in  wbicb  they  are  involved*    Oar  very  victories 
have  brought  ii^ury  upon  the  cause,  by  teach- 
ing us  to  despise  the  public  adversary.    The 
immense  magnitude  of  his  preparations  for  our 
sulyugation  has  excited  no  apprehension  and 
had  little  effect  in  rousing  us  to  exertion.^^ 
Again  it  was  cautiously  said :  **  It  seems  to  be 
the  popular  impression,  we  see  it  in  men^s 
£Mes,  when  we  do  not  hear  it  in  their  words, 
Uukt  the  military  affairs  of  the  Oonfederacy  are 
not  very  cheering."    The  Governor  of  Virginia 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  saying: 
'^The  exigendes  of  the  times  are  not  duly  ap- 
preciated by  many  of  our  people.    The  dan- 
gen  which  environ  us  are  too  lightly  estimated. 
We  must  see  and  feel  their  imminence  before 
we  can  be  aroused  to  that  action  which  is 
necessary  to  save  us  from  alarming  ills,  and  to 
avert  evils  which  threaten  our  existence,  our 
peace,  and  our  organization  as  a  Government.^' 
Complaints  and  charges  of  imbecility  were  now 
brought  against  the  Ck)nfederate  Government 
in  terms  like  the  following :   "  There  has  been 
a  sad  absence  of  enterprise,  genius,  and  energy 
ID  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  such  as  gives 
nerve  to  the  soldier*s  arm  and  kindles  a  flame 
in  his  heart"  ^^  We  ask  why  the  year  has  passed 
and  we  further  than  ever  from  recognition  at 
home  or  abroad.    We  ask  why  we  are  fifty^ 
fold  worse  off  than  when  the  war  commenced  I " 
*^  The  want  of  £&ith  in  the  Government  is  more 
and  more  dearly  manifested  every  day."    Ap- 
prehensions of  the  power  of  the  United  States 
oppressed  the  citizens  of  the  Oonfederacy ;  they 
said:  "A  lull,  a  pause,  a  suspense  exists,  pre- 
ceded by  minor  events  which  cause  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  more  than  of  confidence  in  the 
future.    We  know  that  the  enemy  are  in  great 
power  and  meditate  mischief,  and  we  feel  that 
ere  long  their  blows,  the  heaviest  of  the  war, 
must  ialL"    *^The  dark  hour  of  our  trial  will 
come  whenever  McOlellan  has  succeeded  in  con- 
verting his  Yankees  into  the  involuntary  ma- 
chines known  to  the  military  science  as  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  divisions.     This  is  the  end 
that  he  proposes  to  himself.     This  is  the  secret 
of  his  long  delay.    This  is  the  work  of  his  hands 
and  his  head  at  this  moment"    The  flattering 
hope  was  also  indulged  that  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  would  soon  be  exhausted,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  i^ople  would  soon  be  discour- 
aged.    These   circumstances   serve  to  show 
the  weakness  of  the  Government  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.     On  the  other  hand, 
public  bodies,  as  if  to  produce  an  inspiriting  and 
reviving  effect,  passed  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  greatest  determination. 
In  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  resolutions 


were  offered  "  that  all  propositions  of  the  Oon- 
gress  of  the  (so  called)  United  States  to  recon^ 
struct  a  union  which  they  have  prostituted  to 
the  base  purposes  of  annihilating  the  liberties, 
trampling  upon  the  rights,  destroying  the 
lives,  and  plundering  the  people  of  the  Oon- 
federate  States,  is  but  another  form  under 
which  oTur  enemies  would  subjugate  the  South 
and  reduce  us  to  the  despotism  of  their  de- 
grading doctrines,  &c.,  and  that  any  such  prop- 
osition should  be  met  promptly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly with  our  indignant  rejection." 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  passed  resolutions 
at  this  time  declaring  that  the  separation  ^^  is, 
and  ought  to  be  final,  and  irrevocable,"  ana 
that  no  proposition  having  for  its  object  re- 
construction would  be  entertained;  and  that 
Georgia  pledged  herself  "  to  stand  by  her  sis- 
ter States  of  the  Oonfederacy  throughout  the 
struggle." 

Governor  Letcher  of  Virginia,  in  his  Message 
to  the  Legislature,  said :  ^*  We  have  therefore 
separated  from  them,  and  now  let  it  be  under^ 
stood  that  the  separation  ^  is,  and  ought  to  be 
final  and  irrevocable,' — that  Virginia  will  under 
no  circumstances  entertain  any  proposition 
from  any  quarter,  which  may  have  for  its  ob- 

iect  a  restoration  or  reconstruction  of  the  late 
Tnion  on  any  terms  and  conditions  whatever." 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Legislatures 
which  received  or  passed  these  resolutions,  and 
the  governor  who  expressed  similar  views-* 
were  all  dected  while  their  constituents  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  their  acts 
the  secession  of  their  respective  States  was  ac- 
complished. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  a  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  Oonfederate  Oongrees,  then  in 
session  at  Bichmond,  by  a  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  referred,  which  declared  ^*  that  the 
people  of  the  Oonfederate  States  will  to  the 
last  extremity  maintain  and  defend  their  right 
to  adf-govemment,  and  the  government  estab- 
lished by  them,  and  to  this  end  wUl  pledge 
their  last  man  and  their  last  doUar  for  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war,  until  their  inde- 
pendence is  acknowledged ;  and  also  that  they 
will  submit  to  any  sacrifice  and  endure  any 
trial,  however  severe,  and  firmly  relying  on 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  humbly  trusting 
in  the  providence  of  God,  will  maintdn  their 
position  before  the  world  and  high  heaven 
while  they  have  a  voice  to  raise  or  an  arm  to 
defend." 

On  the  next  day  it  was  observed  in  Richmond 
that  the  walls  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
were  ^*  scrawled  over  witii  mflammatury  and 
treasonable  mottoes."  The  circumstances  were 
thus  described :  "  They  attracted  but  littie  at- 
tention at  first,  as  the  chalked  letters  were 
supposed  to  be  the  amusement  of  some  idlers. 
On  further  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
that'  these  mottoes  were  displayed  all  over  the 
city  with  a  system  and  consistency  tiiat  show- 
ed that  there  were  puriK)se  and  organization 
in  this  apped  to  the  multitude.    The  follow- 
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ing  are  some  of  the  mottoes ;  thej  were  writ- 
ten in  la^ge  and  aingularly  well-formed  letters, 
at  different  points  in  the  citj,  extending  even 
to  the  snbnrbs  on  Ghureh  Hill,  and  show  a 
literary  merit  that  conld  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
blackgnards,  and  is  seldom  found  in  mere 
rowdy  scrawls  on  the  street  comers : 

"  Nationals,  to  the  rescue  1 " 

''  Nationals,  arise  and  gird  on  your  strength !  ^' 

"  Unionists,  it  is  time  to  assert  you^rightsl " 

^^  Too  many  stars  on  the  flag  I " 

'^  The  Scorpion  of  Secession— it  has  stnng  it- 
self I" 

"  The  South— the  land  of  the  white  man ! " 

^'  The  Northern  advance— it  is  the  tread  of 
the  freeman,"  &c 

It  was  declared  to  be  the  work  of  traitors, 
and  demands  were  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  yigilance  conmiittee  as  required  *^  by  the 
most  conservative  and  precious  interests  of  so- 
ciety." At  the  same  date  one  of  the  daily 
prints  of  the  city,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: *^Our  Tennessee  exchanges  give  us 
gloomy  prospects  for  the  future  in  that  part  of 
tiie  Confederacy.  Several  leading  Journals  in- 
timate plainly  that  there  is  really  a  threaten- 
ing Btattf  of  idolatrous  love  of  many  of  these 
people  for  the  old  Union." 

A  letter  from  the  interior  of  Tennessee,  pub- 
lished at  this  time  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 
stated  thus:  ^^The  condition  of  the  interior 
counties  is  not  improTed  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  people  apprehend  an  immediate  advance 
of  the  Northmen,  and  traitors  to  the  South 
evince  their  loy  in  every  village  and  neighbor- 
hood. The  Unionists  are  making  demonstra- 
tions in  many  of  the  northern  counties,  and 
even  at  Memphis  there  were  exhibitions  of  joy 
at  the  arrival  of  the  news  from  Beech  Grove. 

^^In  the  remote  counties  many  have  been 
shot  at  night  in  their  own  houses,  who  adhered 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  South." 

On  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  accomplishing  the  secession  of 
the  Confederate  States,  the  same  determined 
purpose  was  still  manifested.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  address  to  the  people 
of  Georgia  by  their  representatives  in  the  Pro- 
visional Congress,  which  was  issued  on  the 
81st  of  January : 

Fellow  Citizens:  Id  a  few  days  the  Prorisional 
Gk>Ternment  of  the  Confederate  States  will  live  only  in 
history.  With  it  we  shall  deliver  up  the  trust  we  bare 
endeavored  to  use  for  your  benefit,  to  those  more  di- 
rectly selected  by  yourselves.  The  public  record  of 
our  acts  is  familiar  to  you,  and  requires  no  further  ex- 
planation at  our  hands.  Of  those  matters  which  policy 
has  required  to  be  secret,  it  would  be  improper  now 
io  speak.  This  address,  therefore,  will  have  no  per- 
aonai  reference.  We  are  well  assured  that  there  ex- 
ists no  necessity  for  us  to  arouse  your  patriotism, 
nor  to  inspire  your  confidence.  We  rejoice  with  you 
in  the  unanimity  of  our  State,  in  its  resolution  and  its 
hopes.  And  we  are  prond  with  you  that  Oeoreia  has 
been  "  illustrated,"  and  we  doubt  not  will  be  illustrat- 
ed again  by  her  sons  in  our  holy  stnigsle.  The  first 
campaign  is  over ;  each  party  rests  in  place,  while  the 
winter's  snow  declares  an  armistice  from  on  high.  The 
results  in  the  fidd  are  familiar  to  yon,  and  we  will  not 


reooimt  them.    To  some  important  facts  we  call  your 
attention : 

^«><^.— The  moderation  of  oar  own  Government,  and 
the  fanatical  madness  of  our  enemies,  have  dispersed 
all  diflfereuoes  of  opinion  amon^  our  people,  and 
united  them  forever  m  the  war  of  mdependence.  In  a 
few  border  States  a  waning  opposition  is  giving  way 
before  the  stem  logic  of  daily  developing  lads.  The 
world's  history  does  not  give  a  parallel  instance  of  a 
revolution  based  upon  such  unanimity  among  the 
people. 

/^eond.—OiiT  enemy  has  exhibited  an  energy,  a 
perseverance,  and  an  amount  of  resources  whicn  we 
had  hardly  expected,  and  a  disregard  of  constitution 
and  laws  which  we  can  hardly  credit  The  result  of 
both,  however,  is  that  |>ower,  which  is  the  character- 
istic element  of  despotism,  and  renders  it  as  formi- 
dable to  its  enemies  as  it  is  destructive  to  its  subjects. 

7%ird,—An  immense  army  has  been  organized  for 
oar  destruction^  which  is  being  disciplined  to  the 
unthinking  stolidity  of  regulars.  With  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  seas,  our  enemy  is  enabled  to  throw 
upon  the  shores  of  every  State  the  nucleus  of  an  army. 
And  the  threat  is  made,  and  doubtless  the  attempt 
will  follow  in  early  spring  to  crush  us  with  a  gianrs 
msp  by  a  simultaneous  movement  along  our  entire 
borders. 

FofiHh.— With  whatever  alacrity  our  people  may 
rush  to  arms,  and  with  whatever  energy  our  Govern- 
ment may  use  its  resources,  we  cannofexpect  to  cope 
with  our  enemy  either  in  numbers,  equipments  or 
munitions  of  war.  To  provide  against  these  odds  we 
must  look  to  desperate  courage,  unfliuching  daring, 
and  universal  self-sacrifice. 

Ftfth.—Tht  prospect  of  foreign  intervention  is  at 
least  a  remote  one,  and  should  not  be  relied  on.  If  it 
comes,  let  it  be  only  auxiliary  to  our  own  preparations 
for  freedom.  To  our  God  and  ourselves  alone  we 
should  look. 

These  are  stem  facts,  perhaps  some  of  them  are 
unpalatable.  But  we  are  deceived  in  you  if  you 
would  have  us  to  conceal  them  in  order  to  deceive 
you.  The  only  question  for  us  and  for  you  is,  as  a 
nation  and  individually,  What  have  we  to  do?  We 
answer : 

.^<^.— As  a  nation  we  should  be  united,  for- 
bearing to  one  another,  frowning  upon  all  factious 
opposition  and  censorious  criticisms,  and  sivinf  a 
trustful  and  generous  confidence  to  those  sMectea  as 
our  leaders  in  the  camp  and  the  council  chamber. 

Second. — ^We  should  exert  every  nerve  and  strain 
every  muscle  of  the  body  politic  to  maintain  our 
financial  and  military  healtofulness,  and  by  rapid 
aggressive  action,  make  our  enemies  feel,  at  their 
own  firesides,  the  horrors  of  a  war  brought  en  by 
themselves. 

The  most  important  matter  for  you,  however,  is  your 
individual  duty.    What  can  you  do? 

The  foot  of  the  oppressor  is  on  tl\e  soil  of  Georgia. 
He  comes  with  lust  m  his  eye,  poverty  in  his  purse, 
and  hell  in  his  heart.  He  comes  a  robber  and  a  mur^ 
derer.  How  shall  you  meet  him?  With  the  sword,  at 
the  threshold !  With  death  for  him  or  for  yourself  1 
But  more  than  this^let  every  woman  have  a  torch, 
every  child  a  firebrand— let  the  loved  homes  of  our 
youth  be  made  ashes,  and  the  fields  of  our  heritage  be 
made  desolate.  Let  blackness  and  ruin  mark  your  de- 
parting steps,  if  depart  you  must,  and  let  a  desert 
more  terrrible  Uian  Sahara  welcome  the  Vandals.  Let 
every  city  be  levelled  by  the  fiame,  and  every  village 
be  lost  in  ashes.  Let  your  faithful  slavea  ahare  your 
fortune  and  your  crust.  Trust  wife  and  children  to  the 
sure  refuse  and  protection  of  God^preferring  even 
for  these  loved  ones  the  chamel  house  as  a  home  than 
loathsome  vassalage  to  a  nation  already  sunk  below 
the  contempt  of  the  civilised  worid.  This  may  be 
your  terrible  choice,  and  determine  at  once  and  with- 
out dissent,  as  honor  and  patriotism  and  doty  to  God 
require. 

Fellow  CmsBiis :  Lull  not  yourselves  into  a  fatal 
seeority.    But  prepare  for  every  eontingen<7.     This 
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■  our  oflly  hope  tor  »  nre  sod  honorable  poM*.  If 
oar  cnamj  waa  to-daj  cooTioced  that  the  feast  herein 
mdioited  woold  weloome  him  in  ererr  quarter  of 
this  oonfederacj,  we  know  his  base  cnaracter  well 
sooagh  to  feel  assmed  he  woold  never  oome.  Let, 
then,  the  smoke  of  yoiir  homes,  fired  bj  women's 
hands,  tell  the  mproaching  foe  that  over  sword  and 
bayonet  they  will  rush  only  to  fire  and  ruin. 

We  hare  Ikith  in  Qod,  and  faith  in  yon.  He  is  blind 
to  erery  indication  of  Providence  who  has  not  seen  an 
Ahnighty  hand  controUinc  the  events  of  the  past  rear. 
The  wind,  the  ware^  the  oood,  the  mist,  the  sansnine, 
and  the  storm  have  all  ministered  to  oar  necessities, 
and  fbeqnently  sncoored  as  in  oar  distress.  We  deem 
it  aoDeoessary  to  recoont  the  nnmerons  instances 
whidi  hare  called  fbrth  oar  gratttode.  We  would  Join 
yoa  in  thanksgiving  and  praise.  **  If  Qod  be  forus, 
who  can  be  a^^unst  as?" 

Nor  would  we  condemn  yoor  confident  look  to  oar 
srmies,  when  they  can  meet  with  a  fi>e  not  too  greatly 
their  sdperior  in  numbers.  The  year  past  tells  a  story 
of  heroiam  and  success,  of  which  our  nation  will  never 
be  ashamffd  These  considerations,  however,  should 
only  stimulate  us  to  greater  deeds  snd  nobler  efforts. 
An  occasional  reverse  we  must  expect— such  ss  has 
depressed  us  within  the  last  few  days.  This  is  only^ 
tompoiwy. 

We  have  no  fears  of  the  resuli— the  final  issae.  Yoa 
snd  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  in 
the  holy  cause;  but  our  honor  will  be  saved  untar- 
nished, and  our  children's  children  wiU  rise  to  call  us 
«  Ueaaed."  HOWBLL  COBB, 

R.  TOOMBS, 
M.  J.  OBAWFORD, 
THOMAS  B.R.  COBB. 

Saeh  was  the  pahlic  sentiment  in  the  Oon* 
federate  States  at  the  beginning  of  1863.  In 
a  military  aspect  their  position  appeared  ex- 
tremely favorable.  Their  extreme  line  of  de- 
fence had  been  nnaasailed,  and  was  believed  to 
be  impregnable.  The  intrenchments  at  Manas- 
sas, the  fortifications  on  the  Oamberland,  and 
at  Bowling  Ghreen  and  Columbos  were  regard- 
ed as  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  any  Federal 
force.  In  the  contests  of  the  previous  year, 
the  Oonfederate  soldiers  claimed  that  victory 
had  oonstantly  fhllen  to  their  cause,  and  in 
personal  prowess  they  had  no  fears  of  tiiieir 
foe«  There  were,  however,  other  causes  more 
hidden  that  threw  a  cloud  over  these  cheering 
proq>ect8.  The  United  States  were  known  to 
be  preparing  to  exert  their  utmost  strength. 
snd  it  could  be  clearly  seen  that  a  fearfu 
fltrag^  was  at  hand.  Arms  and  munitions 
of  war  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance. Tbe  commerce  of  the  Oonfederate  States 
was  annihilated,  and  a  most  stringent  block* 
ade  endangered  every  venture.  Tbe  luxuries 
of  life  were  consumed,  and  even  the  necessary 
articles  were  becoming  scarce.  The  credit  of 
the  Government  was  declining,  and  its  obliga- 
tions vastly  depreciated.  At  such  a  time  the 
Federal  troops  began  their  march  of  invasion, 
and  the  strong  Oonfederate  positions  in  Ken- 
tucky were  captured  or  evacuated.    (See  Abmt 

OPBBATIOirS.) 

Amid  such  circumstances  theProvinonal  Goy- 
emment  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Permanent  Gov- 
ernment was  inaugurated.  This  ceremony  took 
place  at  Richmond,  the  seat  of  Government,  on 
the  22d  day  of  February.  At  half  past  7  o^clook 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  the  two  Houses  of 
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Congress  assembled,  having  organised  on  the 
18th,  and.appointed  committees  to  wait  upon  the 
President  and  Vice-President  elect,  hj  whom 
tiiey  were  escorted  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia.  At  half  past  twelve  the 
assemblage  moved  by  the  eastern  door  of  the 
capitol  in  grand  procession,  formed  similar  to 
those  in  Washington  on  such  occasions,  to  the 
statue  of  Washi^^n  on  the  public  sauare.  At 
the  statue  of  Washington  the  President  elect, 
the  Vice-President  elect,  the  Pl^dent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  officiating  clergyman,  Oonfederate 
Judgee,  Governors  of  States,  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Oourts  of  States,  the  Ohi^  Marshal  and 
his  aids,  and  six  of  the  Oommittee  of  Arrange- 
ments, took  positions  on  the  platform.  Prayer 
was  then  offered  by  Bishop  Johns.  The  de- 
livery of  the  inaugural  address  by  Jefferson 
Davis  then  followed  (tee  Pubuo  IXxjumxhts), 
and  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  by 
Judge  J.  D.  Halyburton. 

In  this  address  President  Davis  sorted  that 
the  Oonfederate  Government  was  established 
to  maintain  their  '^ancient  institutions;"  **to 
preserve  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form  a  system 
of  government  we  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  for  OTur  condition."  For  proo&  of  the 
sincerity  of  this  purpose  he  says:  ^^  We  may 
point  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  Oonfederacy  and 
the  laws  enacted  under  it,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  through  all  the  necessities  of  an  unequal 
struggle  there  has  been  no  act  on  our  part  to 
impair  personal  liberty,  or  the  fi^eedom  of 
speech,  of  thought,  or  of  the  pren."  He  then 
points  to  the  acts  taking  place  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  the  Federal  Administration 
as  flagrant  violations  of  private  rights,  and 
asserts  that  if  any  Union  feeling  has  thus  fat 
existed  it  must  now  expire  as  hopeless. 
"  Whatever  of  hope  some  may  have  entertained 
that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  would  remove 
the  diu^;er  with  which  our  rights  were  threat- 
ened, and  render  it  possible  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  the  Oonstitution,  must  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  malignity  and  barbarity  of  the 
Northern  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ex- 
isting war.  The  confidence  of  the  most  hope- 
fol  among  us  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
disregard  they  have  recentiy  exhibited  for  aU 
the  time-honored  bulwarks  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty— bastiles  filled  with  prisoners, 
arrested  without  civil  process  or  indictment 
duly  found ;  the  writ  ofhaibeai  eorpue  suspend- 
ed by  executive  mandate,  teJ'  (See  Anbtual 
Otolop^bdia,  1801,  Habeae  Carpue,) 

It  was  by  such  appeals  as  this  that  he  sought  to 
convince  men  of  Union  sentiments  of  the  futility 
of  all  hopes  for  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  unless 
at  the  sacrifice  of  theh:  rights,  their  honor,  and 
tiieir  independence.  Umortunately  the  facts 
aUeged  by  him  as  existing  under  tiie  Federal 
Government,  were  undeniable,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  Oonfederacy  they  furnished  pow- 
erfhl  arguments  with  which  to  urge  the  justice 
of  its  organization,  and  the  necessity  of  yield- 
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ing  to  it  a  mogt  hearty  iopport  The  iaflnenoe 
of  snoh  views  npon  the  minds  of  the  people 
most  have  been  very  favorable  to  the  oanse  of 
the  Oonfldderacj,  for  they  are  advanced  by  Pres- 
ident Davis  on  every  opportunity. 

Three  days  after  the  inangaration,  a  ICessage 
on  the  State  of  Affiiirs  was  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Davis,  in  which  he  says:  *^  Sinoe  my 
Message  at  the  last  session  of  the  F^visional  Oon* 
gross,  events  have  demonstrated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  attempted  more  than  it  had  power 
snooessfnlly  to  achieve.  Hence  in  the  effort 
to  protect  by  onr  arms  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Confederate  States,  seaboard  and  inland^ 
we  have  been  so  exposed  as  recently  to  en- 
counter serious  disasters."  To  withstand  these 
diasters,  and  to  secure  its  successful  existence, 
the  only  hope  of  the  Confederate  Government 
now  was  founded  upon  its  own  efforts  and  the 
mistakes  of  its  adversely.  Its  efforts  soon  be- 
came of  the  most  vigorous  nature.  The  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  enlistments  had  furnished  all 
^e  soldiers  required  during  the  first  months  of 
the  war.  These,  however,  had  volunteered  for 
short  terms,  under  the  expectation  that  there 
would  be  an  early  peace.  To  supply  their 
places,  as  the  term  of  enlistment  expired,  the 
Provisional  Congress,  in  January,  passed  an 
act  providing  for  receiving  individual  volun- 
teers as  they  might  offer  their  services  without 
requiring  a  whole  company  to  be  formed  and 
organist  before  they  could  be  mustered  in.  It 
provided  subsistence,  transportation,  and  pay 
from  the  day  of  enlistment.  Additional  in- 
ducements were  held  out  to  those  who  might 
raise  companies,  battalions,  or  regiments.  About 
the  1st  of  February  a  call  upon  the  States  for 
troops  was  made  by  President  Davis,  which  he 
expected  would  be  answered  in  fall  by  the 
dose  of  March.  On  the  26th  of  February  the 
number  of  Confederate  troops  in  the  field  was 
four  hundred  regiments  of  infantry,  with  a 
proportionate  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  true  position  of  the  military  at  this  time  is 
found  in  these  remarks  of  President  Davis, 
made  at  the  same  date:  ^^  I  deem  it  proper  to 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  process  of  furloughs 
and  reSnlistments  in  progress  for  the  last 
month  had  so  fkr  disorganized  and  weakened 
our  forces  as  to  impair  our  activity  for  sucess- 
fnl  defuice;  but  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
that  this  evil,  which  I  had  foreseen  and  was 
powerless  to  prevent,  may  now  be  said  to  be 
substantially  at  an  end,  and  that  we  shall  not 
again  during  the  war  be  exposed  to  seeing  our 
strength  diminished  by  this  frightful  cause  of 
disaster — short  enlistments." 

The  Confederate  army  of  1861  was  composed 
chiefly  of  men  enlisted  for  twelve  months. 
These  enlistments  commenced  immediately 
upon  the  secession  of  the  States  to  which  the 
troops  belonged.  The  expiration  of  their  terms 
of  service  therefore  took  place  during  the  first 
months  of  1862. 

To  meet  this  decrease  of  the  army,  the  Pro- 
visional Congress  offered,  as  above  stated,  in- 


ducements to  volunteers,  and  the  Fk^sident  call- 
ed upon  the  respective  States  to  fill  up  tiieir 
quotas  of  men  to  serve  during  the  war.  The 
number  which  had  been  demanded  from  each 
State  was  such  as  to  make  the  proportion  <tf 
troops  in  the  field  from  each  nearly  equal  The 
minimum  number  for  companies  when  mustered 
in  as  such  was  sixty-four  privates  and  twdve 
officers.  The  call  upon  jfississippi  was  for 
seven  regiments;  on  Alabama  for  twelve  regi- 
ments; on  Georgia  for  twelve  thousand  men ; 
on  North  Carolina  for  ^re  additional  regi- 
ments. If  the  quota  was  not  made  np  by  vd- 
unteers,  drafting  was  threatened  by  the  Gov- 
nors  of  the  States. 

These  men,  with  those  in  service  for  the  war 
and  volunteers  for  twelve  months  who  were 
expected  to  reSnlist,  were  intended  to  form 
the  armies  of  1862.  By  the  1st  of  April  the 
Government  expected  the  whole  body  of  new 
^levies  and  reSnIisted  men  to  be  ready  in  the 
ranks.  The  Federal  Government,  however, 
had  brought  its  troops  into  camp  during  the 
latter  part  of  1861,  and  immediately  commenced 
to  organize  and  drill  them,  and  prepare  the 
immense  materials  necessary  for  an  actiTe 
campaign.  It  was  thus  at  least  four  months 
in  advance  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
The  army  of  Gen.  McClellan  before  Wash- 
ing^n,  hanging  like  an  ominous  cloud  near 
the  horizon,  created  much  uneasiness  at  Rich- 
mond, but  BO  long  as  the  Confederate  army 
remained  at  Manassas,  no  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive measures  for  friture  military  operations 
were  made.  Amid  this  position  of  affairs,  the 
Federal  movements  were  ordered  to  be  com- 
menced on  the  22d  of  February.  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  were  captured,  Bowling  Green 
and  Columbus  evacuated,  and  NashvUle  sur- 
rendered.- The  entire  Confederate  line  of  de- 
fence in  the  West  was  swept  away,  and  a 
march  by  the  Federal  troops  into  the  neart  of 
the  Southwestern  States  was  threatened.  Gon- 
stemation  seized  the  Southern  people.  The 
Government  was  aroused  to  action,  and  the 
President  sent  the  following  cautious  Message 
to«Congres6: 

7b  the  SenaU  and  Baute  qf  SeprtBentaUm  ofiU  Om- 
federate  StaUt: 

The  operation  of  the  various  laws  now  in  force  for 
raising  armies  has  exhibited  the  necessity  for  reform. 
The  frequent  changes  and  amendments  which  hare  been 
made  have  rendered  the  system  so  complicated  as  to 
make  it  often  quite  difficult  to  determine  what  the  law 
really  is,  and  to  what  extent  prior  amendments  are 
modified  by  more  recent  legislation. 

There  is  also  embarrassment  from  conflict  between 
State  and  Confederate  legislation.  I^am  happy  to  m* 
sure  you  of  the  entire  harmony  of  purpose  and  oordi- 
ality  of  feeling  which  has  continued  to  exist  between 
myself  and  the  executiTes  of  the  several  States :  and  it 
is  to  this  cause  that  our  success  in  keeping  adequate 
forces  in  the  field  is  to  be  attributed. 

These  reasons  would  suffice  for  inritinff  your  earnest 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  some  simple  and  general 
system  for  exercising  the  power  of  raising  armies, 
which  is  vested  in  Congress  ny  the  Constitution.    , 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  considera- 
tion.  The  vast  preparations  made  by  the  enemy  for  a 
combined  aasault  at  numerous  points  on  our  frontier 
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sod  flMdbowd  hare  prodaced  KMlto  that  misbt  hare 
beea  expected.  They  hare  toimatod  the  people  with  a 
■piiit  or  wwtance  so  ^jenenl,  10  reiolnte,  and  10  self- 
•aenfldiif^,  that  it  reqains  rather  to  be  r^jpulated  tluui 
to  be  stinialated.  The  right  of  the  State  to  demand, 
and  the  datj*  of  each  citiiea  to  render  military  aervioe^ 
need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted.  It  is  not,  hoir- 
eter,  a  wise  or  jodickws  poKi^  to  place  in  aotire  ser^ 
TJee  that  portion  of  the  force  01  a  people  wUoh  ezper- 
ienoe  has  shown  to  be  neoessaxy  as  a  resenre.  Youths 
imder  the  age  of  eighteen  years  require  further  in- 
stnictioD ;  men  of  matured  experience  are  needed  for 
naintaminff  order  and  cood  goremment  at  home»  and 
insnperriaingpraparations  for  rendering  efildent  the 
anaies  in  the  fielo.  These  two  Glasses  constitute  the 
proper  reserve  for  home  defence,  ready  to  be  called  out 
m  ease  of  any  emergeney,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  field 
onJT  while  the  emergency  exists. 

But,  in  seder  to  maintain  this  resenre  intact,  it  is 
neoesaarythatiaagrestwarlike  that  in  which  we  are 
BOW  en^^ged  all  persons  of  intermediste  a^  not  le- 
gally exempt  for  good  cause,  should  pajr  their  debt  of 
military  service  to  the  country,  that  the  Durdens  should 
not  fitliexdoeiTely  on  the  most  ardent  end  patriotic.  I 
therefore  recommend  the  panaoe  of  a  law  declaring 
that  all  penons  residing  within  tlie  Gonfederate  States 
between  the  a^  of  eighteen  and  thirty-flre  Tears,  and 
rightfalljr  subject  to  military  duty,  shall  be  neld  to  be 
in  the  aotlitarr  serriee  of  the  Gonfederate  States,  and 
thai  some  plain  and  rimple  method  be  adopted  for 
their  prompt  enrollment  and  organisation,  repealing 
all  of  the  legislation  heretofore  enacted  which  would 
conflict  with  the  system  proposed. 

JEFFEBSON  DAYIS. 

The  1st  of  April  found  not  only  the  new 
levies  and  reSnlisted  men  in  the  ranks,  bat  the 
Ck>nfederste  Congress,  m  compliance  with  the 
above  Message,  was  aboat  to  pass  a  conscript 
law  to  bring  all  men  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 

j  teen  and  thirty-five  into  the  field.  Allfarloaghs 
were  revoked  by  the  following  order  from  the 

.      War  Department; 

'  AnmTABT  AVD  iHsrseroB  QviwttAVn  Opfiok,  I 

^  RzoHMOHD,  Mdreh  M,  1802.     f 

Oeneral  Order,  No,  16. 
All  leaves  of  absence  and  furlouffbs,  from  whatever 
obtained,  are  revoked ;  ana  officers  and  men 


abaeaifimn  duty,  except  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  dis- 
alHiitv,  will  return  at  once  to  their  respectire  com- 
maoda.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the  De- 
partment adopts  a  measure  which  deprires  our  patri- 
otic soldiers  of  the  relaxation  they  have  so  well  earned ; 
but  tbe  enemy  presses  on  every  side,  and  the  neces- 
sitiea  of  the  service  demand  new  illustrations  of  that 
noble  aelf-denial  which  has  been  so  many  times  evinced 
since  the  commencement  of  our  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. The  furloughs  of  all  who  have  engaged  for  the 
war,  winch  are  thus  curtailed,  will  be  extended  here- 
after, when  circumstances  will  permit.  But  judjiing 
from  the  past,  no  fears  are  fntertained  of  an  unwilling 
response  to  the  calL  Those  who  have  so  manv  times 
proved  their  devotion  to  their  country,  cannot  be  diffi- 
dent or  backward  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need 
By  order  of  the  President  S.  COOPER, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-General. 

Thus,  although  the  Confederate  losses  were 
severe  at  firsts  they  were  soon  prepared  to  meet 
tbe  enemy.  The  danger  which  they  escaped 
was  thus  stated  at  Richmond:  *^  The  disasters 
we  have  safiTered  are  mortifying  to  ns,  and  ex- 
hilarate oar  enemies;  bnt  tiiey  have  startled 
without  crippling  the  Confederacy.  Had  it 
Iain  still  two  months  more,  with  the  army 
dwindling  daily  imder  the  fnrlongh  system, 
diflgasted    with   the    inaction   of   stationary 


camps,  whfle  the  Qoremment  was  attarrelUng 
with  the  generals,  and  the  people  sinking  un- 
der indifference,  we  would  have  been  overrun 
between  the  16th  of  April  and  the  1st  of  May.*' 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  conscript  act,  hav- 
ing passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  This  act  annulled  all 
previous  contracts  made  by  volunteers,  and  by 
explicit  terms  made  idl  men  under  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years  and  over  eighteen  year&  sol- 
diers for  the  war,  or  until  they  attained  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years.  It  drew  every  male 
citizen  within  the  prescribed  ages  immediately 
and  entirely  from  the  control  of  State  action, 
and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  war.  It  aiso  provided,  "  That 
all  persons  under  the  age  of  18  years,  or  over 
the  age  of  85  years,  who  are  now  enrolled  in 
the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States, 
in  the  regiments,  squadrons,  battalions,  and 
companies  hereafter  to  be  oi^anized,  shall  be 
required  fo  remain  in  their  respective  com- 
panies, squadrons,  battalions,  and  regiments 
for  ninety  days,  unless  theur  places  ahall  be 
sooner  supplied  by  other  recruits,  not  now  in 
the  service,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  85  years,  and  all  laws  and  part  of  law3 
provided  for  the  reorganization  or  volunteers, 
and  the  organization  thereof  into  companiefi^ 
squadrons,  battalions,  and  regiments,  shall  b^ 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed." 

The  existing  organization  of  companies,  re^- 
ments,  &c.,  was  preserved,  but  the  comnanies 
were  required  to  be  filled  up  to  the  numoer  of 
135  men.  When  thus  filled  up,  the  privates 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  officers  in 
the  same  manner  as  under  former  laws,  but  the 
commissions  were  issued  by  the  President.  The 
provision  of  the  law  annulling  the  contract 
with  volunteers  and  requiring  %ose  under  18 
years  or  over  85  to  continue  in  service  1K>  days 
afte^  its  passage,  without  regard  to  their  tenn 
of  enlistment,  was  construed  by  these  volun- 
teers as  entitling  them  to  a  discharge  on  the 
16th  of  July.  Previous  to  that  date,  however, 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  War  Department 
placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  conscripts, 
and  requiring  them  to  continue  in  the  service. 
So  extreme  was  this  order  that  it  retained  in 
service  all  enlisted  men  without  regard  to  the 
tune  of  their  enlistment  or  their  ages.  Thas 
youths  of  17  and  men  of  50  were  not  allowed' 
to  withdraw,  nor  any  who  were  in  tlie  army  at 
the  tune  of  the  passage  of  the  law.  In  a  word, 
the  law  set  aside  all  contracts,  and  the  Govern- 
ment retained  all  the  soldierJB  in  the  field  and 
sought  to  add  to  them  every  man  between  the 
required  ages.  Not  even  physicians  were  ex- 
empted. President  Davis,  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  ot  Georgia,  thus  states  the  reason  for 
this  iigastioe  to  the  volunteers : 

I  would  have  very  little  difficulty  in  establishing 
to  your  entire  satisfSustion  that  the  passage  of  the  law 
was  not  only  necessary,  but  that  it  was  absolutely  in- 
dispensable :  that  numerous  re^ments  of  IS  months' 
men  were  on  the  ere  of  being  disbanded,  whose  places 
would  not  be  supplied  by  new  levies  in  the  Act  of  sii^ 
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Mflor  BambMi  of  the  foe  without  entefliog  the  meet 
oiaMtroiu  results :  that  the  poeition  of  oar  umies  was 
io  critical  as  to  fill  the  bosom  of  every  patriot  with  the 
liveliest  apprehensioa,  and  that  the  proviaioDS  of  the 
law  were  effective  in  warding  off  a  pressing  danger. 

The  regulations  for  exeoating  the  law  detail* 
ed  an  officer  to  each  State  to  tiuLe  charge  of  the 
enrolment,  mustering  in,  snbsistenoe,  transport* 
ation,  and  din>osition  of  the  recmita.  The  co- 
operation of  State  officers  in  making  the  enrol- 
ment was  requested  of  the  governors  of  the 
States,  and  in  any  cases  in  which  such  assist- 
ance might  be  refosed,  the  duty  was  performed 
by  officers  of  the  army.  Not  more  than  two 
oamps  of  instruction  were  established  in  each 
State,  where  the  recruits  were  made  ready  for 
the  field  with  the  utmost  despatch.  The  re- 
cruits were  not  organized  in  force  as  separate 
bodies,  but  were  sent  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
reghnents,  battalions,  squadrons,  or  unattached 
companies,  ana,  so  fkr  as  practicable,  in  corps 
fh>m  their  own  region  of  country.  Recruits 
were  allowed  to  choose  any  corps  to  which  they 
desired  to  be  attached,  in  which  yacancies  ex- 
isted. They  could  also  join  any  corps,  the  for- 
mation of  which  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Government.  All  12  months*  volunteers  in  ser- 
vice were  required  to  reorganize  by  the  elec- 
tion of  new  officers  within  40  days  after  the 
act  passed.  Those  who  preferred  a  guerilla 
service  were  authorized  to  form  as  partisan 
rangers  by  an  act  specially  passed  for  that  pnr- 

re.  The  operation  of  llie  act  was  suspended 
Ifissouri  and  Kentucky,  under  a  provision 
authorizing  it  to  be  done  by  the  President. 
Troops  f^om  those  States  were  received  under 
the  acts  passed  previous  to  the  conscription 
law.  Maryland  was  regarded  as  exempt  from 
the  law,  as  appears  by  the  following  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  April  26 : 

In  reply  to  year  letter  of  the  17th  inst,  you  are  re- 
apectfully  informed  that  Msrylanders  are  not  aabjeot 
to  the  conscription  act. 

G.  W.  RANDOLPH,  Seo.  of  War. 

This  extreme  measure  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  was  an  evidence,  in  itself,  that  the 
ardor  of  the  people  had  ceased  to  be  a  safe 
medium  of  reliance  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
It  was  a  measure  which  had  never  before  been 
adopted  in  the  States  of  the  Union  during  any 
previous  war.  It  necessarily  established  a  con- 
solidated ffovemment  founded  on  military  prin- 
ciples, and  was  thus  spoken  of  by  some  of  the 
SoQthem  leaders : 

If  it  be  abadutely  necessary  to  save  us  fVom  a  con- 
quest by  the  North,  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  it,  bot 


we  fear  the  pnhlio  mind  must  prepare  itself  for  a  great 
change  in  oor  government 

President  Davis,  in  the  letter  to  Governor 
Brown  of  Georgia,  above  mentioned,  argued  at 
much  length  that  the  act  may  be  pronounced 
^  constitutional*'  in  spite  of  its  seeming  inva- 
don  of  State  rights,  and  said : 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  conclusive  teet  on  that 
whole  M^eet    By  onr  constitntion,  Congress  may  de- 


dare  war  oflhnsive  as  well  as  defensive.  It  may  ae- 
quire  territory.  Now,  suppose  that,  for  good  caoae 
and  to  right  unprovoked  injuricOj  Conjgreee  should  de- 
clare war  against  Mexico  and  mvade  Sonora.  The 
militia  couldnot  be  called  forth  in  such  case,  the  right 
to  call  it  beinff  limited  "  to  repel  invasion."  Is  it  not 
plain  that  the  Taw  now  under  discussion,  if  passed  under 
•uch  circumstances,  could  by  no  possibiii^  be  aoriit 
else  than  a  law  to  "raise  an  army  f"  Can  one  and  the 
same  law  be  construed  into  a  **  calling  forth  the  mili- 
tia," if  the  war  be  defensive,  anda  «  rauing  of  armies," 
if  the  war  be  offensive  t 

At  some  future  day,  after  our  independence  shall 
have  been  established,  it  is  no  improbable  supposition 
that  our  enemy  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  his  osoral 
power  by  depredations  on  oor  commerce,  and  that  we 
may  be  compelled  to  assert  our  rishts  bv  offensive  war. 
How  is  this  to  be  carried  on  t  .  Of  what  is  the  army  to 
be  composed  ?  If  this  Government  cannot  call  on  ita 
arms-bearing  population  more  than  as  militia,  and  if 
the  militia  can.  onlv  be  called  forth  to  repel  invasion, 
we  should  be  utterly  helpless  to  vindicate  onr  honor  or 
protect  our  rights.  .  War  has  been  well  styled  *<  the 
teirible  litigation  of  nations."    Have  we  so  formed  our 

Svemment  that  in  litigation  we  may  never  be  plain- 
f  ?    Surely  this  cannot  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  our  compact  ? 

The  most  serious  opposition  to  the  act  was 
manifested  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  to  enrol  militia  officers  hold- 
ing commissions  as  such  under  the  State  an* 
thority.    The  following  cdrrespondence  took 

Slace  between  the  governor  of  that  State  and 
le  Confederate  Secretary  of  War : 

«  An.ijrrA,«y^iiMlT,18St. 

Tour  enrolling  officers  have  enrolled  several  of  the 
State  oiBcers  of  the  militia,  who  will  not  be  permitted 
to  be  carried  away  from  their  commands.  Ton  stated 
in  Tour  letter  of  Uie  20th  ultimo  that  no  State  officer  is 
liable  to  enrolment,  and  asked  me  to  call  your  attend 
tion  to  it  if  done.  Please  send  me  by  telegraph  an 
order  for  the  release  of  all  such  who  have  been  enroUed, 
and  direct  Major  Donwoody  to  stop  the  enrolment  of 
State  officers,  or  I  shall  order  the  arrest  of  each  officer 
who  arrests  a  State  officer.  I  wish  an  immediate  reply. 
JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Bahdolpb,  See.  of  War,  Richmond. 

The  Secretary  of  War  replied  as  follows: 

BiOHXONis  Jwu  18, 1802. 

Maior  Dunwoody  has  been  instructed  not  to  enrol 

militia  officers  recognized  by  the  State  authorities  aa  in 

commission.    Request  him  to  show  you  his  inatruc- 

tions.    If  jrou  arrest  him,  or  any  of  our  enrolling  offi- 


cers, in  their  attempts  to  get  men  to  ffil  up  the  Georgia 
regiments  now  in  tne  face  of  the  enemy,  vou  will  cause 
gmt  mischief.    I  think  we  might  as  wdl  drive  out  our 


common  enemy  before  we  make  war  on  each  other. 
G.  W.  RANDOLPH,  Secretary  of  War. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Bnowir. 

To  this  the  Governor  in  answer  said: 

MAHXTrA,  iAmm  tt,  1898. 

As  Haior  Dunwoody's  subordinatee  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  {he  State  do  not  seem  to  regard  your  orders 
to  him,  please  direct  him  to  give  them  the  necesaarr 
instructions  to  stop  the  enrolment  of  the  officers  of 
the  militia.  I  agree  with  yon  fully  that  we  should 
unite  all  our  enersies  to  drive  out  the  common 
enemy,  and  not  make  war  among  ourselves.  I  am 
most  happy,  therefbre,  that  the  Confifiderate  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  respect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  State  so  for  as  not  to  force  her  to  the  alternative 
of  permitting  any  department  of  her  constitutional 
ffovemment  to  be  disbanded  and  destroyed,  or  to  de- 
lend  the  existence  and  integrity  of  her  goverament  by 
ibroe.  JOSEPHB.  BROWN. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Rakoolpb,  Sec  of  War,  Richmond. 
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Boon  after,  some  measores  were  taken  to  test 
the  consdtationality  of  the  law  before  the 
eonrtfl  of  that  State.  James  M.  Levingood,  who 
hid  beea  enrolled  as  a  oonscript,  sued  oat  a  writ 
of  habeas  eorpta  before  Jndge  T.  W.  llionias, 
of  the  superior  conrt  in  the  oonatj  of  Elbert, 
Georgia.  The  principal  point  made  before  the 
oonrt  was  thus  expressed :  *^  The  conscript  act 
is  unooDstitntional,  and  therefore  the  act  itself, 
and  all  regulations  and  orders  based  upon  it,  are 
likewise  void.''  A  length7#>pinion  was  given 
bj  the  court,  which  conduaed  thus: 

In  the  pToamble  of  oar  Goofedente  Conttitotion  care 
is  taken  to  assert  and  maintain  that  the  States  are  80T« 
ereign  and  indepandent.  In  what  senae  can  this  be 
ukfof  Georgia,  if  erery  man  of  her  mUitia  can  be 
takea  from  under  the  control  of  her  oonstitntional  com- 
Bander-in-chief  without  his  oonaent?  Must  be  abdi- 
ote  his  most  important  dutiea  by  permitting  himself 
to  be  doarmed  of  his  forces,  and  aft  this  too  in  Tiola- 
tioa  of  his  oath  of  oflloe,  in  case  he  should  think  them 
oeoessarj  for  the  protection  of  the  State  ? 

If  Congress  can  paaa  a  conscript  act  with  certain  ex- 
emptions, thej  can  paaa  it  without  exemptions.  No 
ooe  wiU  denj  this,  if^  therefore,  thej  hare  the  power 
to  prescribe  what  ahall  be  mUitia  and  to  conscnbe  at 
pieaflare,  they  mi^'  take  the  gOTcmor,  general  assem- 
mj,  and  the  whole  Judidaiy,  and  thua  annihilate  the 
StetegOTemment. 

The  pilpehle  infraction  of  the  Confederate  oompaot 
is  lometimes— indeed,  princioallj— defended  on  the 
plea  of  necessity.  What  a  dangeroua  fiaiacyl  We 
bare  expended  100,000  liTea  and  untold  miluona  of 
Dooer  to  BMintain  the  constitution  and  the  independ- 
owe  of  the  Statea,  and  ahall  we  now  riolate  it,  and  de- 
itaoj  the  State  gorernment  ?  As  reasonably  might  we 
mnmit  suicide  to  avoid  personal  danger. 

Nor  is  this  plea  of  necessity  true  in  foot  The  con- 
Rript  Isv  can  onlj  fumiah  men.  We  have,  and  had 
Mbfe,  State  lawa  to  reach  every  man  in  the  State  be- 
tnen  18  and  45,  and  to  aav  the  conacript  law  waa  ne- 
eenaiT  to  procure  men  ia  to  maintain  the  arithmetical 
■brardity  that  there  ia  more  men  in  the  country  be- 
troa  18  and  85  than  between  18  and  45. 

Whereupon,  and  for  theae  reasons,  it  is  ordered  and 
idjndged  by  the  court  that  the  act  of  the  Confederate 
GoDgreas  known  aa  the  conscript  law,  and  entitled  "  An 
let  to  farther  provide  for  the  public  defence.'*  is  void : 
ttd  the  plaintiff;  James  M.  Levingood,  be  released  and 
ocharged  from  the  ouatody  and  control  of  Sidney  P. 
Brooe,  and  from  the  cuatody  and  control  of  the  sheriff 
of  this  court,  and  be  aet  at  liberty,  to  go  wherever  he 
pfeases. 

The  case  was  immediately  carried  np  to  the 
Sopreme  Oonrt  of  the  State,  whidi  overruled 
this  dedsioii. 

Sabseqnently,  on  the  approach  of  the  Federal 
fi}roes  into  Camden  ooontj,  an  i4>plication  was 
Daade  to  GoTernor  Brown  for  authority  to  call 
oQt  the  local  militia  for  its  defence.  Instead 
of  authorizing  the  call  of  the  non-conscripts, 
he  laid  the  subject  before  the  Legislature.  The 
jmt  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  were 
dirided.  A  m^ority  reported  most  decisive 
resolutions  against  uie  constitutionality  of  the 
conscript  act,  but  the  minority  recommended 
Mqniesoenoe  in  the  measures  of  the  Confederate 
Oongren.  (See  Gboboia.)  While  the  discus- 
fioD  was  going  on  in  the  Legislature,  the  subject 
vas  taken  np  before  the  people,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Kenao,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 
delivered  a  public  address  at  Ifilledgeville,  the 
Mat  of  government,  in  which  he  thus  stated 


that  their  safely  depended  on  the  soooeBS  of  the 
conscription  law : 

Georffia  La  the  laat  State  that  ought  to  complain  and 
reaiBt  this  law.  Georgia  haa  not  yet  been  invaded.  We 
have  not  yet  suffered  at  our  doors  and  in  our  estatea 
from  the  presence  of  a  hoatile  foe.  The  battlea  in  our 
defence  have  been  fought  hundreda  of  miles  away  from 
ua.  The  Yiiginiana  l^ve  suffered  in  person  and  prop- 
erty to  an  extent  that  you  who  are  at  home  and  far 
from  the  ea&nj  cannot  appreciate.  You  have  never 
had  your  patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  cause  and 
country  teated.  The  people  of  Virginia  have  lost  their 
property*  their  negroes,  their  food,  their  all  Their 
nouses,  their  bama  and  lenoea  have  been  burned  before 
their  eyes,  their  wives  and  children  inaulted  and  driven 
from  home,  and  themselves  carried  away  captivea,  and 
atOl  they  are  true.  Ton  know  nothing  of  the  ravages 
of  war.  When  yon  and  your  wivea  and  children  are 
driven  from  home  without  fiood  and  dothinff ,  to  hide  ia 
the  mountaina  and  caves,  your  nesroes  stmen  and  the 
torch  applied  to  your  premises,  then  your  patriotism 
will  be  tested.  Can  yon  endure  thatt  Had  you  not 
better  do  all  you  can  to  keep  the  war  away  from  your 
borderat  la  it  well  for  you  to  be  aqnabbling  shout 
State  righta  and  who  ahall  appoint  captaina  and  colo- 
nels when  the  enemy  is  thundering  at  your  doors  ?  We 
have  had  brilliant  victories,  and  our  arma  have  per- 
formed such  deeds  aa  history  haa  nowhere  recoraed. 
Gonacription  has  done  it  for  ua.  If  thia  war  goea  on, 
we  have  to  whip  600,000  of  the  beat  men  the  enemy 
haa  sot  before  next  spring,  or  they  will  whip  us.  If 
we  whip  them,  conscription  will  have  done  it— without 
it  we  wiU  faiL 

In  Alabama  a  citizen  not  exempt  under  the 
law,  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
probate  court  refused  to  accept  hisoond on  the 
ground  that  he  was  ineligible,  being  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  85,  and  virtually  a  conscript. 
An  application  was  made  to  the  circuit  court 
for  a  mandamus  to  the  probate  court.  The 
circuit  court,  Judge  Henry,  ruled:  Ist  That 
the  probate  court  had  no  ri^t  to  inquire  into 
the  ouestion  of  eligibility.  2d.  The  court  also 
ruled,  obiter  dietum^  that  by  the  passage  of  the 
conscript  law,  and  the  call  of  the  President, 
and  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  every 
man  between  the  ages  fixed  by  tiie  law  was  vir- 
taally  a  conscript,  and  could  not,  by  having 
office  cast  upon  him  subsequently,  escape  the 
conscription. 

These  were  the  most  important  instances 
of  opposition  to  the  law.  All  methods  were 
resorted  to  by  private  individuals  to  escape 
its  operation  which  the  most  skilful  inge- 
nuity could  devise.  In  the  city  of  MobUe, 
nearly  500  men  of  the  ages  subject  to  military 
duty,  applied  for  and  received  certificates  of 
citizenship  ftom  consular  agents.  These  were 
certificates  of  their  allegiance  to  other  powers 
than  the  Southern  Oonfederacy.  Others  took 
shelter  under  the  exemptions  to  be  found  in  the 
militia  laws  of  the  State  Le^^datures.  This,  in 
some  instances,  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities,  althoagh  the  conscript  law 
did  not  recognize  any  acts  of  State  Le^latures. 

The  call  of  the  President  was  for  Uie  whole 
body  of  men  between  the  a^  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five.  Immediately  after  the  publication 
of  the  call  the  enrolment  commenced.  Much 
time  elapsed  during  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments and  it  waa  not  until  the  month  of  June 
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tiiat  the  benefits  of  the  oonscripitioii  begsn 
to  be  felt  in  the  increase  of  the  armies.  Al* 
though  the  aet  declared  every  man  a  soldier 
with  a  few  exceptions,  between  certain  ages, 
ret  the  nmnber  of  exempts  was  oomparativeljr 
Wge  and  the  number  ox  conscripts  less  than 
might  be  supposed.  A  certain  nnmber  were 
exempted  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves ; 
ihe  olflcers  of  the  Confederate  and  State  Gov- 
ernments,  those  incapable  from  physical  dis- 
ability, clergymen,  persons  engaged  ii)  Grov- 
emment  work  and  some  others  exempted  from 
militia  duty  by  State  laws.  Still  during  the 
summer  months  the  Confederate  force  Ifu^y 
outnumbered  the  Federal  armies,  and  caused 
the  issue  by  President  Lincoln  in  July,  of  a 
call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  for  the 
war  and  an  additional  three  hundred  thousand 
for  nine  months. 

The  usual  conseauences  of  the  enforcement 
of  a  ocmseription  law  were  apparent  in  this 
instance.  While  the*  enrolment  was  going 
forward,  substitutes  were  sought  out  and  en- 
gaged at  bounties  from  one  hundred  to  two 
Siousand  dollars.  It  became  such  a  serious  evil 
in  the  citr  of  Richmond  as  to  cause  the  issue 
of  the  following  order : 

HBADquTASTSBa,  Dbpastxeht  or  Hximoo, ) 
BiiSMOXD,  Va^  Anaust  1, 18SI.     f 

The  obtaining  of  substitates  throngh  the  medium' 
of  ftgents  is  strictly  forbidden.  When  sach  agents 
are  eoi^loyed^  the  principal,  the  substitute  and  the 
agent  will  ne  impreased  into  the  military  service,  and 
the  moaey  paid  ibr  the  snbstitate,  and  as  a  reward  to 
the  aaent,  will  be  confiscated  to  the  OoTemment.  The 
offender  will  also  be  subiected  to  such  other  imprison- 
ment as  may  be  imposea  by  a  court  martial. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  JOHN  H.  WINDER, 
commanding  I>epartment,  Ac. 

LiL  Paos,  Assistant  A^utant-General. 

Desertions  also  followed  in  snch  vast  num- 
ber as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  War 
Department.  The  following  orders  were  ao* 
cordingly  issued  from  that  quarter : 

Wai  DiPAmiaiT,  Amt.  Aim  Ivw.  OnnDtAL*»OpnoB, ) 

,    ^, ,    ,  BlCHMOin>.,AMMl8.18<B.     f 

I.  With  the  consent  and  approbation  of  bis  Excel- 
lency QoTemor  Letcher,  all  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs 
and  constables  of  the  State  of  Virginia  are  authorized 
and  reqvMsted  to  apprehend  deserters  from  the  army 
wherever  ther  may  be  found,  and  to  delirer  them  to 
an  officer  of  the  army  at  the  most  convenient  post  or 
station,  or  to  lodge  them  in  jail,  and  report  their  names 
and  Foments  to  General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and 
losneemr  General,  Richmond. 

Thirtr  doOara  will  be  paid  for  all  desertets  ddiyered 
to  an  officer  and  fifteen  dollars  for  each  deserter  lodged 
in  jail.  No  allowance  will  be  made  for  expenses  of 
apprehension  or  transportation.  All  jailors  receiving 
deserters  arerequestea  to  detain  them.  The  usual  a^ 
lowance  for  the  support  of  prisoners  will  be  made. 

II.  Transfers  from  the  fine  to  partisan  oorpe  will  not 
be  permitted,  and  if  any  officer  of  partisan  corps 
knowingly  enlist  them  from  the  line,  the  authority  to 
raise  the  partisan  corps  will  be  reroked  in  addition  to 
such  punishment  as  a  oourt  martial  may  inflict. 

Bj  command  of  the  Secretarr  of  War. 

S.  COOPElB,  A4intant-General. 

Wab  DvAinnRT,  Aii/*r  asv  InF.OnrsmAi,*s  Omoa,  I 
BlOBMOKP,  Jtd^  14^  ISO.      f 

General  Orders  M,  49. 
All  persons  engaged  in  enrolling  conscripts   are 
hereby  aathorixed  and  required  to  arrest  deserters 


flnmi  the  amy  nd  to  dattrerifaim  to  fta< 

of  the  neanat  camp  of  instmctiBn,  or  te  lodge  them  m 
the  nearest  jail,  and  to  return  their  names,  companT. 
and  regiment  to  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  GenenL 
Jailers  are  requested  to  detain  them,  and  will  be  aOoT' 
ed  the  feee  and  charges  for  the  detentioD  of  priaonen 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  tba  State  in  wfakh  tke  Jail  is 
situated. 

Enrolling  officers  are  also  required  to  teport  to  the 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  the  names  and  address 
of  all  persons  absent  from  the  amy  wHlioat  leaxe, 
whether  by  the  expiration  of  their  leaves  of  afaacaee, 
forlottgbs.  details,  or  otherwise.  And  vbeie  this  na- 
aothorued  absence  exceeds  the  time  remii^d  to  ccr- 
reapond  with  the  War  Department,  the  enixdlmg 
oOoer  will  arrest  the  penon  and  aeod  him  to  t^ 
neaiest  camp  of  instruction,  reportii^  tfas  anest  u> 
the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General. 

Commandants  of  camna  of  instmetioB  are  reqeoed 
to  forward  deserters  and  persons  abaent  withoat  leaie 
to  their  regiments,  and  have  the  powers  of  sirestees- 
ferred  upon  the  enrolling  officer. 
•  By  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

S.  COOPER  Adjutant  and  Inspector  GenenL 

OUreviiar  to  Qfioert  enrolling  Oaneoripte. 
AnjvTAHT  An  IxfpacTOB  Qi«BBAX.1a  Omca.  i 
BicmoBrD,  /at^  H,  UflL     f 
Agreeably  to  General  Orders  No.  49,  cmrent  series, 
tills  day  published,  you  are  required  to  arrest  sB 
deserters,  and,  nnder  oertaineiicnmstanees,  all  pefscas 
absent  from  the  army  without  leave. 

The  publio  weUhre  requires  yon  to  discharge  tka 
duty,  and  the  more  important  duty  of  ennlliiig  eiia- 
acrfpts,  with  the  utmost  actiTity,  and  without  ftar, 
favor,  or  alTeetion. 

Our  capacity  to  improve  the  brilliant  rictories  bow 
favoring  our  arms  depends  mainly  npon  your  ezertioas 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  armiea. 

If  you  are  lealous  and  active  we  ahall  make  oor«}- 
emy  taste  the  bitterness  of  war ;  if  you  are  negligesi 
we  shall  oonUnoe  to  witness  its  ravages  on  oar  ova 
soil. 
By  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

8.  COOPER, 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  GenersL 

This  eiroalar  was  iasued  just  before  the  in- 
yasion  of  Marylimd  was  oommenced. 

The  public  press  appealed  to  the  citizens  in 
all  parts  of  the  South  to  assist  In  the  apprehen- 
sion  of  deserters  and  stragglers  from  the  army 
'*  by  giving  information  to  the  authorities  of 
the  place  of  refhge  of  these  creaturea"  Thej 
said :  "  There  should  be  no  resting  place  for 
the  feet  of  these  creatures.  'Ererj  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  is  able  to  do  something 
in  pursuing,  shaming,  and  driving  back  to  the 
ranks  those  who  have  deserted  tbdir  colors  acd 
their  comrades  and  turned  their  backs  upon 
their  country's  service.  Let  all  ages  and  sexes 
in  the  country  assist  the  Govemm^it  in  re- 
daiming  deserters  and  stragglers,  and  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  our  army.  We  trust 
this  exhortation  will  not  be  lost  npon  the 
country.  Desertions  are  reducing  onp  army, 
defying  its  discipline,  corrupting  its  spirit  and 
morals,  and  seriously  endangering  the  fortunes 
of  our  cause.** 

The  unrelenting  vigor  with  which  tiiis  woric 
of  conscription  was  pushed  forward  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  out  the  fhll  power  of  the  €V>n- 
federacy.  The  defeiat  of  these  armies  would 
necessarily  have  taken  away  the  principal 
strength  of  ite  military  resistance. 
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At  die  time  when  the  oonsoript  law  was 
passed  b^  the  Confederate  Congress,  another 
act,  to  proyide  for  Partisan  Bangers,  was  also 
adopted.    It  was  as  follows: 
**Ai^  actio  offfOMtM  bofuU  qf  JbrHmn  Satta^n  ,*" 

Sicnoir  1.  7%e  Oongrtm  of  ike  OoftfMeraU  8iaU» 
of  America  do  enad.  That  the  President  be  and  he  is 
berebr  authorised  to  oommtMioD  euoh  ofDeers  aa  he 
may  aeem  proper,  with  anthoritj*  to  form  baode  of 
Partuan  Raogera,  in  eompanies,  battalions  or  regi- 
mento,  either  aa  infiintiT  or  caralry,  the  oompaoiea, 
battalkma  or  re^inienta  to  be  oooipoaed,  each  of  each 
nombec  aa  the  Preaideni  mitf  approve. 

Sac.  S.  Bt  UfuHher  snaoM,  That  aneh  Partisan 
Rangers,  ailer  being  regularly  reoeived  into  the  aer- 
Tke,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  rations  and 
quarters,  dnring  their  term  of  aerrioe,  and  be  aabjeot- 
ed  ta  the  same  rMputationa  aa  other  soldiers. 

Sac.  8.  A  Ufurtket  enadedy  That  for  any  arma  and 
manitions  of  war  captured  from  the  enemy  by  any 
body  of  Partiann  Bangera,  and  deUrered  to  any  qnar- 
termaater  at  auch  place  or  places  aa  may  bedeaigaated 
bj  a  Commanding  Qeneral,  the  Rangera  shall  be  paid 
their  fait  ralue  in  anch  manner  aa  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  preacribe. 

Approved  April  21, 1868. 

Its  practical  operati<m  is  folly  set  forth  in  the 
following  correspondence  between  a  member  of 
the  Senate  from  Ifiasonri  and  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

SromwooD  Honii,  Bioinioifn,  July  16, 1868. 
Hoo.  Geokgb  W.  Bawdolpb,  Secretanr  of  War : 

Sia— I  respectfully  desire  to-know  from  you  whether 
the  aeveral  Partisan  Corps  of  Rangers,  now  organized 
or  that  may  be  organized  in  the  several-  States  of  the 
Confederacy,  are  to  be  regarded  aa  part  of  the  army  of 
the  Goafederaey,  and  prelected  by  tne  Government  aa 
such ;  and  whether,  if  any  of  said  corps  are  captured  in 
battle,  or  otherwise  whue  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  by 
the  enemy,  thia  GK>vemment  will  daim  for  them  the 
same  treatment,  aa  prisoners  of  war,  which  is  now  exact- 
ed for  prisonera  beionginff  to  our  prorisional  army. 

Are  not  all  Partisan  Rangera,  organized  by  your 
aathority,  emphaticallT  a  part  of  the  Contederate 
arm  J,  and  will  they  not  be  rentrded  and  treated  aa  such? 
I  coosider  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty 
of  etery  loyal  citizen  of  the  Confeiderate  States,  to 
naist,  by  all  means  in  hia  newer,  even  to  the  death, 
if  necessary,  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  in  a  body  or 
•insiy  to  invade  hia  domicile  or  to  capture  his  person, 
or  that  of  his  wife,  child,  ward,  or  servant,  or  to  take 
from  him  againat  hia  will  any  of  hia  property ;  and  if, 
in  making  such  resistance,  whether  armed  or  not  our 
dtixens  are  captured  by  such  iorading  enemy,  have 
thej  not  the  right  to  demand  to  be  treated  by  the  en- 
emj  as  other  prisonera  of  war;  and  will  not  thia  Gov* 
erameat  exert  all  ita  power,  if  necessary,  to  the  end 
that  its  citizens  are  thua  protected  and  treated? 

Thii  is  a  war  waged  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
leveral  Statee  of  the  Confederacy,  and  againat  the  lives 
ubeity  and  property  of  every  oitixen  vielding  alle- 
giaoee  to  the  Statea  and  (Government  of  their  choice,  in 
which  they  reside.  Such  a  war  haa  no  parallel  in  the 
mttory  ofChristian  nations. 

I  respectfelly  request  you  to  give  me  yonr  opinions 
on  the  several  pointa  in  thia  letter,  in  a  form  to  be 
nbmitted  to  my  oonatituente,  to  enlighten  them  in 
ngard  to  the  extent  of  their  righta  and  powers  as 
▼lewed  bv  this  Government,  and  how  fer  their  Govern- 
ment will  protect  them  In  the  exercise  of  those  rights, 
]*^  to  an  intelligent  fk«emaii,  are  dearer  than  life 
Sf^  Year  eariy  answar  is  reapeetftilly  regueated. 
^^  gMrt  reapeet,  JOSTb.  CL^K. 

_     _  OoBwnaaATB  BTAna  or  Anaaiaa, ) 

WAS  DapAanonr,  Kiomosn,  Ya,  Jttl^  16, 1861.     j 
^ /oia B,  dark,  ChnftderaU 8taU»8«naU: 

oit— 1  have  the  honor  fo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
T0«  letter  of  the  IMh  iaatant,  aad  to  rep^,  thai  Parti- 


aan  Bangera  are  a  part  of  the  proviaional  army  of  the 
Gonfederate  States,  subject  to  all  the  resulationa  adopt- 
ed for  ita  ^vemment,  and  entitled  to  toe  same  protec- 
tion as  prisoners  of  war.  Partisan  Bangera  are  in  no 
respect  different  from  troops  of  the  Um,  except  that 
theV  are  not  brigaded,  and  are  employed  oftener  on  de- 
tached service.  They  require  stncter  discipline  than 
other  troops  to  make  them  efficient,  and  without  disci- 
pline they  become  a  terror  to  their  frienda  and  are  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy. 

With  reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  proteotioa 
which  the  (Government  will  extend  to  private  oitizena 
taken  in  hostile  acta  against  the  enemy,  it  is  not  eaay 
to  lay  down  a  general  rule. 

War,  aa  conducted  by  civilized  nations,  is  nsnaliy  a 
oonteet  between  the  respective  governments  of  the  oel- 
ligerenta,  and  private  individuals,  remaining  qoietlv 
at  home,  are  respected  in  their  ri^^hts  of  person  ana 
property.  In  return  for  thia  privilege  thev  are  ex- 
pected to  take  no  part  in  hoatiUuea,  unfeaa  called  on  by 
their  govemment. 

If,  however,  in  violation  of  thia  usage,  private  oiti<* 
sens  of  Missouri  should  be  oppresaed  ana  maltreated 
by  the  public  enemy,  they  have  nnqueationably  a  right 
to  take  up  anna  in  their  own  defence,  and  if  captured 
and  confined  by  the  enemy,  under  such  drenmataaoea, 
they  are  entitled,  as  citizens  of  the  Confederate  States, 
to  all  the  protection  which  that  Government  can  afford ; 
and  amonff  the  meaaorea  to  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
resort  is  that  of  the  Uz  talionia. 

We  shall  deplore  the  necessity  of  retaliation,  aa  add-* 
ing  greatljr  to  the  miseries  of  the  war,  without  advan- 
cing ita  objeota;  and,  therefore,  we  ahall  act  with  ^preat 
circomapeotion,  and  only  upon  facta  cleariy  asoertamed. 
But  if  it  ie  our  only  meana  of  compelling  the  observ- 
ance of  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  we  cannot  hes- 
itate to  resort  to  it  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Yeiy 
respectfVilly  your  obedient  servant. 

GEORGB  W.  RANDOLPH,  Secretary  of  War. 

Notwithstanding  these  extreme  efforts  by  the 
Confederate  Goyernment  to  obtain  men,  snoh 
was  the  power  of  its  adversary,  now  marshal- 
ling nearly  six  hundred  thousand  fresh  volnn- 
teers  for  the  field,  and  snch  the  reduction  of 
the  Gonfederate  forces  by  desertion,  siclmess, 
and  losses  in  battle,  that  renewed  exertions 
were  demanded.  The  Gonfederate  Gongress, 
therefore,  in  September,  passed  another  act  of 
conscription,  calling  out  every  man  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-fiTe  and  forty-five,  and  all 
youths  as  soon  as  they  became  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  important  part  of  the  act  was  as 
foDows: 

An  ad  to  am^nd  an  aet,  mUiUed  **  Anaet  to  provid4 
fwrlh«rfor  tkepublio  d^enc*,"  approved  April  16, 

7%0  Congrm  of  the  Cof^ederaU  Statee  of  America 
do  enact.  That  the  President  be.  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized^ to  call  out  and  place  m  the  military  service 
of  the  Gonfederate  States,  for  three  vears,  unless  the 
war  shall  have  been  soooer  ended,  all  white  men  who 
are  residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  between  the 
agea  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five  years,  at  the  time  the 
call  or  calla  may  be  made,  and  who  are  not  at  such 
time  or  times  legally  exempted  from  military  service; 
or  such  parte  thereof  as,  in  his  Judgment,  may  be  ne* 
oeasary  to  the  public  defenoe,  anch  call  or  eaila  to  be 
made  under  the  proviaiona  and  according  to  the  terma 
of  the  act  to  which  thia  ia  an  amendment;  and  such 
authority  shall  exist  in  the  President,  during  the  pres- 
ent war,  aa  to  all  peraons  who  now  are,  or  may  nere- 
afker  become,  ei|^teen  yeara  of  age ;  and,  when  once 
enrolled,  all  persona  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
f(ffty-five  yeara  shall  serve  their  full  time;  Provided, 
That  if  the  President,  in  calling  out  troops  into  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  SUtes,  shall  first  call  fbr 
only  a  part  of  the  persona,  between  the  agea  haniabe- 
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foM  lUtod,  be  ihall  o«U  for  thoM  between  tbe  age  of 

UiirtT>tiTe,  and  any  other  age  lesa  than  fortT-five  ;Fn>- 
videa,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  under- 
stood as  repealing  or  modi^ng  any  part  of  the  act  to 
wbioh  this  IS  antendatory,  ezoept  as  nerein  expressly 
stated ;  and  Prorided  further,  that  those  called  out  un- 
der this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment, 
shall  be  first  and  immediately  ordered  to  fill  to  their 
maximum  number  the  companies,  battalions,  squad* 
rons,  and  regiments  from  the  respectiye  States  at  the 
time  the  act  to  fnrther  provide  for  the  public  defence, 

Eoved  16th  April,  1862,  was  passed;  and  the  snr- 
if  any,  shall  be  assigned  to  omnisations  formed 
each  State  since  the  passage  of  that  act,  or  placed 
in  new  orsanisations,  to  be  offered  by  the  State  having 
■noh  residue,  aooordins  to  the  Uws  thereof,  or  di»- 
poeed  of  as  now  provided  by  law ;  Provided,  that  the 
President  is  authorised  to  suspend  the  execution  of  this, 
or  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  in  any  local- 
i^  where  he  may  find  it  impracticable  to  execute  the 
same;  and  that  in  such  localities,  and  during  such 
suspension,  the  President  is  antborised  to  recMve 
troops  hito  the  Confederate  service  under  any  of  the 
acts  passed  by  the  Confederate  Congress  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  further  to  provide  for  tto  public  de- 
fence, approved  16th  of  April,  1862. 

On  the  8th  of  October  President  Davifi»  in  a 
Mewage  to  Congress,  relative  to  incompetent 
army  officers,  stated  that  nnmerons  regiments 
and  companies  had  been  so  reduced  by  the  cas- 
ualties 01  war,  by  sickness  and  other  causes,  as 
to  be  comparatiyely  useless  under  the  existing 
organization.  There  were*  companies  in  the 
army  in  which  the  number  of  officers  exceeded 
that  of  the  privates  present  for  duty,  and  regi- 
ments in  wfdch  the  number  of  such  privates 
did  not  exceed  that  which  was  required  for  a 
single  effective  company. 

Such  were  the  measures  hj  which  the  Oon- 
federate  Government  succeeded  in  obtaining 
men  for  its  armies  during  1862.  It  was  CNqually 
defioient  at  the  be^nmiing  of  the  year,  in  the 
munitions  of  war.  When  the  new  levies  came 
forward,  at  the  call  of  the  President  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  Ordnance  Department 
had  not  the  arms  for  them.  The  Government 
issued  a  call  upon  the  people  for  their  shot  guns 
as  follows: 

HBAl>QVA.KnBS  OKDUkVCU  DaPABmBXT,  1 

SioBMonDt  Va^  March  28, 1862.  f 
This  department  is  desirous  of  purchasing  aims  ttom 
those  parties  having  good  double  barrel  shot  guns, 
sporting  rifles,  or  any  find  of  weapon  that  will  be  use- 
mi  in  the  field.  These  arms  will  be  fairiy  appraised  on 
their  delivery  in  Richmond,  and  payments  will  be 
promptly  made.  Agents  heretofore  collecting  State 
armslbr  this  department  are  requested  to  collect  and 
forward  these  private  arms  as  promptly  as  possible. 
0.  DIlfMOCK,  Colonel  of  Ordnance  of  Virginia. 

Of  the  fifty-nine  regiments  of  infantry,  one 
regiment  of  cavahy,  and  eleven  cavalry  battsl- 
ions  sent  into  the  field  from  Tennessee,  the 
Confederate  Government  had  found  arms  for 
only  fifteen  thousand  of  them,  and  the  remain- 
der were  fhmished  with  the  shot  guns  obtained 
from  the  citizens. 

Official  calls  were  also  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  sulphur,  lead,  and  saltpetre.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  the  latter  article  caused 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  the  following 
order: 


COXVBDBBATS  STATIi  OF  AnMMA,  I 

Wab  DnPABTunn^  Ftbrutuy  4^  ISSl  f 
Bands  of  speculators  have  combined  to  monopolise 
all  the  saltpetre  to  be  found  in  the  country,  ana  thus 
force  from  the  Government  exorbitant  prioes  for  aa  ar- 
ticle indispensable  to  the  national  deienoe.  The  de- 
partment has  hitherto  paid  prices  equal  to  four  times 
the  usual  peace  rates,  m  oraer  to  avoid  recourse  to 
impressment,  if  possible.  This  poliej  has  only  served 
to  embolden  the  speculators  to  nesh  exactions.  It  is 
now  ordered  that  all  military  eoounandera  in  the  Con- 
foderate  States  impress  all  saltpetre  now  or  hereafter 
to  be  found  within  their  distriets,  except  such  ssare  in 
the  hands  of  the  original  mannfiieturers,  or  of  Govern- 
ment  agents  and  contractors,  pejing  therefore  forty 
eents  per  pound,  and  no  more.  The  price  fixed  is  the 
highest  rate  at  which  contracts  have  been  made,  and 
leaves  very  large  profits  to  the  manulseturer. 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  Secretaiy  of  War. 

The  deficiency  of  light  artillery  was  so  great 
that  tiie  Government  issued  the  following  no« 
tioe: 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  Confederate  States  sdio- 
ita  the  use  of  such  bells  as  can  be  spared  during  the 
war.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  light  artillery  for  the 
public  defence.  While  copper  is  abundant,  the  supply 
of  tin  is  deficient  to  convert  the  copper  into  bronse. 
BeUs  oontam  so  much  tin  that  S,400  lbs.  weight  of  belt 
metal,  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  copper,  will 
suffice  for  a  field  battenr  or  six  pieces.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  devote  their  bells  to  this  patriotic  purpose 
will  receive  receipts  for  them,  and  the  bells  will  be 
replaced,  if  required,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  or  they 
will  be  purchased  at  fair  prices. 

Bells  may  be  directed  as  follows:  Richmond  Arse- 
nal, Richmond,  Va. ;  FayettevlUe  Arsenal,  Feyettevilla. 


lanta  Depot,  Atlanta,  Giuj  Savannah  Depot,  Savannah, 
Ga. ;  Knoxville  Depot,  Knoxville,  Ga. ;  Baton  Boage 
Arsenal,  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  Montgomery  Depot,  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.. 

The  Government  will  pay  all  charges  to  these  places, 
and  receipts  will  be  promptly  returned  to  the  proper 
parties. 

Persons  sad  congregations  placing  their  bdls  at  the 
service  of  the  Government,  are  requested  to  send  a 
statement  of  the  fact,  with  a  description  and  weight  of 
the  bell,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  at 
Richmond,  for  record  in  the  War  Department. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Beauregard,  in  com- 
mand at  the  Southwest,  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
people  to  contribute  their  church  bells  to  be 
manufactured  into  cannon.  In  response  to 
these  calls,  the  stewards  of  St.  Francis  street 
Methodist  church,  in  Mobile,  met  and  voted  to 
send  their  bell  to  the  Government  foundery* 
The  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  £piscoi»al 
churches  in  Marietta,  CkL,  sent  forward  their 
bells.  The  Methodist,  Presbyterian;  Episconal, 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  chun^ee 
in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  sent  forward  their  bella, 
weighing  4,259  pounds.  These  were  consid«>- 
ed  sufficient  to  make  two  batteries  of  six  guns 
each.  The  church  bells  of  Fredericksburg, 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  4,600  pounds,  were 
tendered  to  the  Government.  The  planters  of 
LouisiMia  sent  forward  the  bells  used  on  their 
plantations.  The  public  prints  contained  notea 
nke  the  following: 

MnsBS.  Ennoas:  I  see  Geo.  Beauregard  has  edied 
for  bells,  to  be  manufactured  into  cannon.    Cannot  the 
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kettles?    I  MDd  mine  1 


peDer 
mue 


bj  sendiBg  aU  ihakt  \M  metsl— preienriiig 
^  ~  '      as  e  beglnniBg. 

A  SoonuBV  WoiUH. 
Mosiu,  Jfordi  19,  1M9l 

Emiobs:  I  we  e  cell  made  throash  jonr 

for  the  ladies  of  Mobile  to  send  their  old  brasa  to 
cannon  for  the  defence  of  oar  belored  dtr.  I, 
therefore,  send  Ton  mj  mite,  hoping  that,  amall  aa  it 
ta,  it  nukj  be  of  aome  uae.  With  manj  prayera  for 
the  ancoeas  of  our  beloTed  canae,  I  remain,  yoozs  re- 
apeetfollr. 

GmrTa :  I  aend  700,  aa  a  contribntion  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  lead  weight  which  waa  attached  totheatrik- 
ing  part  of  mj  dock,  with  the  hope  that  every  one,  not 
onij  in  onr  ci^  bnt  in  the  whole  Confederacy,  who 
may  have  sneh  within  their  reach,  will  do  likewise. 

Bat  there  were  other  and  more  important 
somreee  for  the  sapply  of  the  muiitions  of  war. 
Arms  mast  be  haa  or  the  Govenmieat  would 
be  Tanaaished.  Swift  steamersy  freighted  in 
EnglaQo,  were  sent  oat  to  ran  the  oiookade, 
and  while  many  were  captared,  others  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  port  The  value  of  their  car- 
goes, and  that  of  the  eoUaa  obtained  for  the 
retom  Toyage,  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  uie  owners  for  the  loss  of  two  or 
three  yessels.  Munitions  of  war  were  also  ob« 
tained  fW>m  Meidco,  whither  they  had  been 
sent  fW>m  Europe,  and  transported  through 
Texas.  Large  quantities  of  small  arms,  cloth- 
ing, and  army  wagons  were  captured  from  the 
United  States.  Manufactories  were  also  put  in 
operation  extensively  in  the  Confederate  States, 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  year  the  Government 
-vras  better  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war 
than  at  any  previous  period. 

The  i^n  of  defensive  operations  adopted 
by  the  Provinonal  Government  at  the  com* 
xnencement  of  the  war  was  from  necessity  con- 
tinued. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
Confederate  armies  were  pushed  forward  to 
extreme  positions  on  the  territory  claimed 
as  a  part  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the  North 
thedr  line  extended  from  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
eastward  through  Bowling  Green,  the  Cum- 
leriand  river  post,  with  advances  on  the  Big 
Sandy  and  Kanawha  rivers,  Stannton,  Win- 
obester,  Leesburg,  Centreville,  Aquia  Creek 
and  the  Potomac.  The  weak  points  present- 
ed by  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  were 
stKMigiy  guarded  by  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
soD«  This  lune  was  on  the  verge  of  tlie  North- 
em.  States,  and  any  advance  from  that  quarter 
woald  soon  meet  with  resistance.  It  was 
quietly  occupied  chiefly  b^  twelve  months^ 
Tolanteers,  confident  of  their  ability  to  main- 
tain their  ground  and  feeling  a  degree  of  con- 
tefmptnous  defiance  of  their  adversary.  The 
oompiurattve  inactivity  of  the  Fedenu  forces 
since  their  defeat  fWmt  Bull  Run  had  lulled 
the  amrehensions  of  the  Southern  people,  and 
even  Uie  Confederate  Government  was  repos- 
ing onder  an  impression  of  security.  This  ap- 
parent iaaetivtty  of  the  Federal  forces,  however, 
eonoealed  esrefol  and  laborious  preparations 
for  a  most  £>rmidable  and  overwhelmmg  cam- 
naign^  An  escpedition  had  been  sent  to  Port 
^jal.  South  Carolina,  and  another  subsequent- 


ly to  North  Carolina,  not  only  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  seizing  important  localities  and  as- 
sistuig  the  blockade,  but  to  ^vert  the  attention 
of  the  Confederate  Government  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  armies  preparing  at  Washington, 
Louisville,  and  Cairo.  The  only  effect  which 
they  produced  upon  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment was  to  occupy  its  attention  and  move  it 
to  call  for  new  levies  to  take  the  place  of  the 
twelve  months^  volunteers  whose  terms  of  enlist- 
ments soon  expired.  In  this  posture  of  affairs 
the  Federal  army  was  ordered  by  the  CK>vem- 
ment  to  move  even  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  while  nearly  half  its  gunboats  at  the  West 
were  without  men.  It  swept  the  Confederate 
line  of  defence  away  from  near  Cumberland 
Gap  to  the  Mississippi,  which  it  relieved  of 
blockade  above  ana  advanced  into  Arkansas 
beyond  the  river,  and  it  opened  the  eves  of  the 
Confederate  Government  to  the  real  dangers 
of  its  position.  A  new  line  of  defence  was 
immediately  adopted,  intended  to  command  the 
railroad  system  of  the  Southwest.  It  extended 
from  Memphis  on  the  west  through  Grand 
Junction,  Corinth  and  Chattanooga.  But  the 
most  vigorous  and  determined  efforts,  as  above 
stated,  were  made  by  the  Government  to  turn 
the  tide  of  disasters  that  set  in  upon  it.  Cir- 
cumstances favored  its  efforts.  The  Federal 
army  at  the  West,  having  pushed  into  the  field 
in  an  incomplete  condition,  was  now  forced  to 
move  slowly  in  order  to  secure  its  effective- 
ness. Nothing  of  importance  was  done  by  it 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  and  the 
escape  of  a  part  of  it  from  destruction  at 
Shiloh,  until  the  end  of  May,  when  Corinth 
was  acquired.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  line 
.of  defence  remained  unchanged  sometime  after 
it  had  been  lost  at  the  West,  and  was  finally 
evacuated.  The  difficulties  arising  from  the 
weather,  the  incomplete  state  of  prepara- 
tions, and  the  repeated  changes  in  the  destina- 
tion of  some  of  the  forces  for  the  campaign  so 
retarded  the  army  of  the  Potomac  that  it  did 
not  pass  Torktown  and  Williamsburg  and 
begin  to  move  directly  upon  the  Confederate 
capital  until  the  middle  of  May.  Even  at  that 
period,  so  incomplete  were  the  preparations  of 
the  Confederate  Government  for  the  great 
defiance  they  were  required  to  make,  that 
Biohmond  was  filled  with  consternation.  The 
state  of  excitement  there  is  thus  described  by  an 
officer  of  the  Confederate  army :  ^*  All  who  could 
possibly  get  away  packed  up .  everything  they 
nad  and  fled  southward,  llie  nearer  the  hos- 
tUe  army  approached  the  city  the  fiercer  .the 
tumult  and  uproar  became.  .The  burning 
waves  of  popular  alarm  could  not  be  staye£ 
The  Gt>vemment  itself  furthered  the  confusion. 
Instead  of  resolving  to  triumph  or  to  fall  with 
the  army  in  front  of  Richmond,  it  at  once  or- 
dered all  the  different  bureaux  to  pack  up,  and 
caused  the  officers  of  ordnance  to  empty  the 
magazines  and  convey  their  stores  fhrther 
south.  Even  President  Davis  took-  to  the 
road  and  hastened,  with  his  wife  and  children, 


U  KOTth  CtnfiBa.  Am  mgf  be  readO j  £- 
▼faad,  tfd»  lorn  of  prwwmf «  of  arind  tfarwr  the 
yopig  It  krgft  in  tbo  mort  fraatie  exeeM  of 
Tbore  WW  aotUDg  on  all  ndei  ImH 
J  cod  uproar,  and  conliMioii  readied  its 
beigiit.  The  MCiet  poliee  of  Gen. 
Winder  bad  lott  an  eontrdL  Tbeeiirflanaiori- 
ties  of  Riebmond  were  aoxioas  to  do  §oine- 
tbing,  bat  knew  not  wbat,  and  ako  lost  tbeir 
Moaeo.  A  aniallttamber  of  tiieBaltiniore  rab- 
ble toolc  advantage  of  the  habbob,  and,  in 
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I  to  eoniafration  00  aoott  aa  the  Union 
troopaahoold  enter  it.  Tetallwliocoaldeio^ 
did  to.   The  tiok  and  the  woonded  were  earned 


ISvther  into  the  interior;  man  j  pnblie  and  pri- 
rate  boildinga  were  marked  oot  for  dertmction ; 
and.  in  tbort,  a  frigfatftal  cataetrophe  seemed  to 
be  impending  orer  the  Southern  cainUL^ 

This  contraetion  of  the  line  of  def  mee  pro- 
dneed  a  greater  eoneentration  of  Icroea  and 
a  tsip&ektf  for  more  powerftil  miatflnee.  At 
the  iame  thne  the  eoaat  line  of  dei  ^nee  had 
been  abandoned,  and  with  the  loea  of  the  har- 
bors of  North  Carolina  and  Florida,  Fort 
Polaaki  and  New  Orleana,  the  foreea  were 
withdrawn  to  interior  linea.  The  ibst  step 
ei  the  Goremment  under  this  aspect  of  aifairt 
waa  to  render  Richmond  impregnable.  The 
next  was  to  take  each  meaanree  aa  woold  dis- 
perse the  powerM  force  threatening  it  on  the 
Chickahoroinj.  The  Federal  GoTemment  waa 
led  to  believe  by  mmors  thrown  out  for  the 
pnrpoee,  that  the  force  of  Gen.  Jackton  was 
designed,  aftar  defeating  Gen.  Banks,  to  mareh 
npon  Washington  or  cross  into  Maryland,  and 
re^nforoements  were  sent  forward  to  confirm 
the  deception.  It  was  socoesBftal.  Bnt  Gen. 
Jackion  was  immediatelj  brought  bade  to  co- 
operate in  an  attack  on  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Federal  armj  on  the  Ohickahominj  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  assaUed  in  front  by  Gen. 
Lee.  The  plans  were  soccessfbl.  The  Federal 
army  was  forced  back  upon  the  James  river  and 
finaUj  evacuated  the  peninsala.  The  condition 
was  now  entirely  changed.  The  Oonfederate 
forces  were  trinmphant,  while  their  enemj  was 
everywhere  redaoed.  It  was  determined  to 
make  the  latter  "taste  of  the  bitterness  of 
war."  A  Oonfederate  campaign  in  Maryland 
and  Eentncky  was  resolved  npon,  'to  obtain 
meat  and  bread  and  munitions  of  war.*^  The 
Oonfederate  Btates  at  this  time  were  exhausted, 
in  consequence  of  supporting  not  only  their 
own  population,  but  the  armies  of  friend  and 
foe.    It  was  thus  argued : 

The  mat  and  true  source  of  meat  supply  is  the 
State  or  KentacW.  If  our  armies  could  push  direetly 
forward  on  that  State  and  ooeupy  it  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  the  political  advantages  seonred  to  the  South 
would  be  of  DO  small  account  oompared  with  those  she 
would  derive  in  a  sumptuary  pomt  of  view.  There 
are  more  hogs  and  cattle  in  Kentucky  available  for 
general  consumption,  two  or  three  to  one,  than  are 
now  left  in  all  the  Sooth  besides,  and  steps  on^dit  to 
be  taken  by  Government  to  drive  these  animals,  as 
well  as  mules  and  horses,  as  the  armies  march  for- 
ward, and  place  them  within  our  lines.    It  Is  not  only 
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Hie  eantaie  of  the  i 
tioa  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  die  qtops  taken 
from  Kentucky,  were  of  immense  service  to  the 
caose.  The  resolta  ct  the  campaign,  however, 
developed  to  the  Govemmaii  the  first  fact  of 
the  war,  whidi  waa  that  it  ooold  not  carry  on 
an  oflensive  war  against  the  North.  Its  military 
plans  for  the  reminder  of  the  year  were  con- 
fined to  aanoyi«g  tba  »icmy,  to  pteserringBich- 
mond  from  danger,  and  to  keeping  vp  the  block* 
ade  ef  tfie  MissisBind  by  balding  the  strong 
positMrnsofVii^Bbntg  and  Port  HndaoD.  (See 
AsMT,  ConxDnnATX,  and  Abit  OrsRAXiosa.) 

The  eivii  oi^nintkm  of  the  ^ 
waaaafi>ilowB: 


Seerdarf  ^  VFor— Oeotne  W.  Randolph,  of  Tircima. 

Sterdfory  of  Ou  JVbcy-S.  R.  Mallorr,  of  f1ori&. 

Sicrdaryofilu  TWoMrry— C.  6.  Uemminger,  of  S.  C. 

AUonuff  Otntral^ThmawA  H.  Watts. 

/)M^SMi<«r  tf«PMrs»-^aiBes  H.  ReagaB,  ef  Texas. 

In  Kovember  the  Secretary  (^  War  resigned, 
and  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Yiiginia,  was  appoint- 
ed to  his  place.  He  was  <me  of  the  ecmmis- 
noners  sent  by  the  Yhrginia  Legislatare  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Washington  in  1861,  and 
had  been  a  Represenutive  to  Congress  from 
1845  to  1847,  and  from  1849  to  1861. 

The  finances  of  the  Confederate  Statea  have 
apparentiy  not  improved  dnring  tlie  past  year. 
The  only  dependence  has  been  npon  issues  of 
paper.money,  which  have  fdlowed  their  nato- 
raf  tendency  to  depreciati<m  and  nitimate  worth- 
lessness.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  isolated 
condition  cf  the  Confederacy,  being  ent  off 
from  external  intercourse,  paper  may  float  to 
better  advantage  in  the  currents  of  internal 
trade  than  where  similar  issues,  as  at  the  N<Mih, 
are  exposed  by  commercial  transactions  to  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  specie  currendes  of  the 
countries  with  which  commerce  is  conducted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederate  system  of 
finance  has  lacked  the  support  which,  with  a 
powerful  navy  to  keep  its  commerce  open.  It 
might  ha\e  had  from  the  duties  on  imports  snd 
upon  the  exports  of  cotton.  Those  two  items 
were  made  a  dependence  fi>r  certain  loans  early 
in  the  war,  but  they  have  fidled  to  realize  the 
expectations  based  upon  them.  The  first  loan 
authorised,  that  of  Feb.  28, 1861,  was  on  a  very 
sound  principle,  had  it  been  possible  to  export 
cotton.  The  act  provided  for  a  loan  of  $16,000,- 
000,  bearing  8  per  cent  interest,  to  be  discharged 
by  a  dutv  of  about  66  cts.  per  bale  of  cotton  ex- 
ported. It  was  supposed  that  the  product  for  1  SOS 
would  be  19,200,000,  which  would  pay  the  inter- 
est $1,200,000,  and  $1,000,000  of  the  principaL 
This  operation,  with  an  increasing  crop  of  cot- 
ton, would,  it  was  estimated,  discharge  thedebt 
in  1870.  The  debt  was  contracted,  but  the  duty 
Is  not  fbrthcoming.    This  money  was  soon  ex- 
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lurasted;  and  thewr  assaming  greater  prcv 
pMtionA,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1861,  a  law  aa- 
thorized  the  iasite  of  Treasury  notes,  bearing 
7|'y  Interest,  ftmdable  in  8  per  crat.  Oonfbderate 
bonds,  and  payable  on  demand  in  onrrenoj. 
In  Aug.  1861,  the  anthority  was  extmided  to 
the  issne  of  notes  not  bearing  interest,  but  fbnd- 
able  in  8  per  cent.  Confederate  bonds.  These 
issoes  immediately  began  to  affect  prices  and 
caase  an  apparent  rise  in  the  yalne  of  gold, 
which  indeed  immediately  disappeared  firom 
circulationi  being  hoarded  by  those  who  had 
the  means;  and  in  Angnst,  1661,  it  was  at  18 
per  cent  premium  at  Kichmond.  The  down- 
ward tendency  in  the  ralne  of  the  paper  prC- 
dnced  its  nsnal  effects.  Money  was  apparently 
Tcry  plenty,  with  an  evident  growidlif  scarcity 
of  capital ;  and  on  the  24th  of  Dec.  1861,  Con- 
gress anthorized  the  reoeiring  of  the  paper 
money  on  deposit,  in  exchange  for  certificates 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.  These  certificates 
were  payable  on  demand  at  any  time  in  cur- 
rency. There  were  thns,  at  the  commencement 
of  1862,  three  classes  of  paper,  the  7y^«  notes 
fimdable  in  8  per  cent,  bonds,  the  currency 
notes  also  fhndable,  and  the  call  certificates  bear- 
ing 6  per  cent.  These  all  performed  more  or 
lew  the  fonotioDB  of  cnrrency.  Congress  then 
aatboriaed  an  iwae  of  $1  and  $2  notes,  and  alflO 
a  limited  amount  of  two-year  notes.  The  pre* 
miom  on  specie  had  now  risen  to  60  per  cent., 
and  but  a  small  amount  of  capital  had  been 
really  subscribed  to  the  loans  of  the  Govern- 
ment Indeed  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  inas- 
mach  as  that  the  mass  of  Southern  capital  was 
locked  up  by  the  war.  The  great  staples  of 
cotton,  rice,  tobaooo,  naval  stores,  lumber,  com, 
&c,  which  are  exported  in  usual  years,  remained 
on  hand  in  uselefls  accumulation.  The  owners 
would  subscribe  to  the  Government  wants  if 
they  could  sell  their  produce.  The  subscrip- 
tiona  to  this  lo«n  were  very  ample,  but  when 
the  time  came  to  realise  they  were  found  very 
difficult  to  be  turned  into  money.  On  April 
Slst,  1862,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Permanent 
Qovemment,  which  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  products  of  the  field 
tnd  issue  8  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  owners, 
under  the  following  form  of  agreement: 

la  ooQsideraiion  of dollars,  paid  me  in  bonds 

of  the  Ooofederate  States,  I ,  of  the  county  and 

Btste  aforesaid,  bare  sold  to  the  Confederate  States  of 
AoMrioa,  — ^  bales  of  eottoo,  marked  and  numbered 

M  in  the  vaufgin,  now  depoeited  al (naming  loca- 

tioQ  of  i^antation),  and  l  hereby  agree  to  tnke  good 
m  of  the  said  cotton  while  on  my  plantation,  and  to 

wirer  the  same,  at  my  own  expense,  at (naming 

tte  anal  ahtpping  poiiit),  in  the  State  of ,  to  the 

«dfr  of  the  Secraiary  of  the  Traasniy,  or  his  agents, 
whiiortheiri     *  ^»  -» 


The  agreement  must  be  endorsed  by  an 
•Kent,  who  certifies  to  the  quality,  quantity, 
▼eight,  condition,  and  market  value  of  the  cot^ 
ton;  that  it  is  under  secure  cover,  and  has  been 
inarked  with  the  name  of  the  planter  and  the 
va^^  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  bonds  of  the  Ooofederate  Slates  draw 


interest  at  S  per  cent,  payable  seml-annnally 
by  the  Treasury  agent  in  each  State,  which  is 
.  secured  by  tiie  war.  tax  or  an  export  duty  on 
cotton.  The  purchases  thus  made,  together  with 
the  collections  on  the  loan,  at  the  luose  of  the 
year,  amounted  to  nearly  $18,000,000,  and,  it  is 
reported,  were  negotiated.  The  total  amount 
of  subscriptions  to  the  loan,  valued  in  money, 
was  about  twenty-five  miliions  of  dollars,  of 
which  $7,681,044  were  collected  at  an  ex- 
poiae  of  one  l^trd  of  one  per  cent.  The  pur« 
chases  of  cotton  thus  far  repcnrted  by  the  agents 
amount  to  69,607  bales,  costing  $4,474,400. 
Tlie  purchases  a  few  months  later  probably 
reached  260,000  bales.  In  order  to  diq>ose  <^ 
the  cotton,  two  forms  of  certificates  were  de- 
vised. /By  one  the  various  parcels  ci  ootton 
were  n^stered  and  disposed  ol  By  the  other 
the  Government  obligated  itself  to  deliver  6er< 
tain  qu;intities  at  certain  pohits  at  a  fixed  price. 
By  thenadvice  of  ministers  abroad  some  of  the 
latter  oertiflcates,  covering  about  80,000  bales 
of  cottim,  have  been  placed  as  an  experunent 
in  the  foreign  market. 

Oongresa,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1862,  anthor- 
ized a  loan  at  8  per  cent.,  payaUe  in  from  10 
to  30  years,  but  no  bonds  iTere  issued  under  the 
act.  The  $100,000,000  loan,  into  which  notes  are 
fundable,  is  also  an  8  per  cent,  loan,  and  is  made 
payable  in  instalments,  which  fall  due  every 
six  months  in  eighteen  years,  from  the  let  of 
January,  1864.  The  first  instalment  of  the  prin* 
pal  of  $1,288,700  is  payable  1st  of  January, 
1864;  the  second,  of  $1,840,200,  is  payable  Ist 
of  July,  1864. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government  contin- 
ned  to  be  met  in  paper  money,  and  according  to 
the  official  report  made  to  Congress  on  Angnst 
1,  1862,  the  revenue  and  expenditures  np  to 
that  date  had  been  as  follows  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war : 

SjqMnditareB-War  department |»a,87e,M9  41 

Navy  department 14,60B.TTT  86 

OiiilandBilteeUaneQaa 1M6S,B06  tf 

Total 9828,748,880  70 

OntsttindingrequMttona 18t6M»18S  16 

Total  ezpendluura,  Febniai7«  1861,  to 

August,  1868 6847,972,968  86 

Total  reoeipta,  Feb.  1861,  to  Auguat,  186i   802,483,096  6D 

Dafldent  Treaaarf  notea  ao- 

thorfaed |16,7B»,165  00 

I>o.tobeproTld«d 28,065,607  86- |44,790,86i  » 

The  receipts  were  derived  as  follows: 

Ciutoma tl/l87<89996 

War  tax 10,088^10  70 

Miscellaneous 1,974,769  88-«U,968,079  99 

Lo*na— Booda,  Februair,  *61, 

SpereoBt 6Uik06Q,000  00 

Bond8,August,'61.8perot.  92,618,846  61 
Call  c«rtiilo«te^  De&  1861, 

6pereeBt. ir7,6US,900  00 

Traaanry  dous,  April,  1861, 

7*/,«peroent. 98,799.900  00 

Demand  notea,  Angoat,  ^, 

Bointeraat 187,18Q,mO  00 

61  and  12  notes 846^00 

Duo  banks 2,M^  00>-888,661,016  61 

Total  reoelplB « 6802,488,096  60 

The  customs  coQeoted  were  mostly  before  the 
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blockade  became  yety  rigid.    The  war  tax  was 
paid  in  by  the  several  States  about  as  follows: 

HorthOuoUaA $1,400,000  00 

Yit^niA 8,125,000  00 

LoaUlanft t,0OO,OOO  00 

AUOwmft 9,000,000  00 

eeorgU 484,186  18 

Florid* 88M74  U 

MlariBslppl 1,484,497  87 

Total $10,168,987  90 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  substantially  paid 
in  the  balance  due  by  her,  and  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  paid  the  whole  amount  due  by 
her  into  the  Treasury,  in  the  form  of  6  per 
cent  call  certificates.  The  States  of  Alabama 
and  Louisiana  paid  their  taxes  in  advance. 

Thus  the  whole  amount  of  fhnded  debt  at  that 
date  was  a  little  over  87  millions.  The  balance 
was  mostly  due  on  demand  serving  for  money, 
and  authority  then  existed  to  issue  20  millions 
more  paper  under  the  law.  Under  this  opera- 
tion the  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  ftir^ 
thep  marked  by  the  prices  of  commodities. 
Some  of  the  quotations  were  in  Richmond  as 
follows:  gold  140  per  cent,  equal  to  42  cents 
per  dollar  for  paper.  Hour  was  |14.50  in  paper, 
or  $6  in  specie ;  com  $2  in  paper,  or  80  cents 
in  specie;  wheat  $8.80  in  paper,  or  $1.80 
specie ;  rye  $2.50  in  paper,  or  $1  specie ;  but- 
ter $1  in  paper,  or  42  cents  specie ;  wool  $1  in 
paper,  or  42  cents  specie ;  coffee  (Rio)  $2  paper, 
or  84  cents  specie;  brown  sugar  was  66  cents 
paper,  or  29  cents  specie.  For  those  articles 
like  flour  and  grain,  of  which  the  South  is  usu- 
ally an  exporter,  the  prices  were  not  higher 
than  at  the  North,  measured  in  specie ;  but  for 
those  of  which  she  is  usually  an  importer  the 
dearth  of  supply  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
depreciation  of  paper.  Nevertheless  prices 
were  very  unequal  even  in  home  produce. 
Thus  while  flour  was  $14.50  in  Virginia,  it  was 
$80  in  Georgia.  At  the  same  time  shirtings 
and  sheetings  were  selling  at  60  cents,  equal  to 
24  cents  in  specie,  or  not  more  than  the  price 
in  New  York  at  that  time.  One  cause  of  the 
higher. price  of  flour  in  North  Oarolina  and 
Georgia  was  the  &ct  that  the  millers  had  de- 
pended on  Virginia  wheat,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  State  prohibited  its  export,  and 
the  usual  transfer  of  flour  was  checked.  Salt,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  at  26  oentspaper,  10  cents 
specie.  The  occupation  of  the  Kanawha  by  the 
forces  under  Gen.  Loring,  produced  in  October 
great  activity  to  obtain  supplies  of  salt  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  preserving  the  fall  meats, 
from  the  S^anawha  salines.  These  works,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Oharleston,  the 
county  seat  of  Eimawha,  produce  annually  an 
immense  quantity  of  salt,  and  many  hundred 
thousands  of  bushels  were  on  hand  at  the  time 
of  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  Union 
troops.  Long  trains  of  wagons  started  for  the 
salines  fh>m  points  as  far  distant  as  Staunton 
and  Buchanan,  and  at  one  time  three  hund- 
red wagons  were  awaiting  at  Gauley  Ferry 
their  turn  to  cross  the  river.  When  the  Con- 
federates first  entered  Charleston  the  salt  was 


offered  for  thirty-five  cents  the  bushel ;  but 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  rapid  demand  for  the 
article  from  abroad,  it  very  speedily  rose  to  one 
dollar  a  bnsheL  A  great  demand  also  sprung 
up  for  the  Louisiana  rock  salt. 
.  These  prices  give  some  idea  of  the  utter  de- 
rangement of  the  currency  under  the  continued 
issues  of  pa^  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
remedy.  Since  Aug^nst  1,  the  appropriations 
outstanding  and  eatunates  for  expenses  for  5 
months  up  to  Jan.  1, 1868,  reached  $209,550,- 
487.  To  supply  this  amount  there  was  no  re- 
source but  the  issue  of  paper  mo&ey,  whicdi 
might  be  changed  by  the  holders  into  7^  bonds^ 
receivable  for  dues,  6  per  cent  certificates, 
payable  on  demand  in  currency,  or  8  per  cent 
bonds,  redeemable  in  from  10  to  80year8.  The 
privilege  of  ftinding  in  the  8  per  cent  bonds 
was  to  cease  April  22, 1868,  in  order  to  hurry 
the  conversbn.  After  that  date  the  holder 
would  only  get  7  per  cent  bonds. 

The  following  official  notices  indicate  the 
nses  of  the  several  classes  of  paper: 

TsaisiTBT  DBPAsnmi;  Bichmomi»,  Aiig.  1,  ISOL 
JoHV  Boerov,  Esq.,  Depositary,  BavMiiuh. 

Sib  :  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  S5Ui  nit  yon 
cansav: 

1.  That  the  7.80  interest  notes  will  at  any  time 
be  accepted  in  exchange  for  eight  per  oent  Con- 
federate bonda,  or  for  any  debt  due  the  Government, 
and  that  interest  will  be  allowed  as  well  as  principal. 

2.  That  I  shall  recommend  that  Congreaa  pay  an- 
nually the  interest  due  on  these  notes  to  ttie  respective 
holders  thereof  on  the  1st  of  January. 

8.  That  the  six  per  cent  call  c^tificalcs  cannot  be 
issued  for  these  interest  bearing  notes,  beeaoae  such 
certificates  are  payable  on  demand  in  general  Treasury 
notes  of  every  aenomination. 

4.  The  7.80  notes  maj  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the 
six  per  cent  call  certificates.  Such  exchange  effects 
directly  what  the  holder  of  the  certificates  may  do  in> 
directly  by  calling  for  payment  of  his  certificate  in 
current  notes,  and  then  exchanging  them  for  interest 
notes. 

5.  The  pnriMse  intended  by  the  issue  of  interest 
bearing  notes  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  general  clrco- 
latlon.  This  is  effected  by  the  foct  that  a  drculatioo 
of  interest  takes  place  at  every  transfer.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected; therefore,  that  they  will  pass  into  the  general 
deposita  or  circulation  of  toe  banks.  In  passing  them 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  interest  grows  e^  day  by  an 
easy  calculation  of  two  cents  on  each  hundred  dollar 
note,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  interest  will 
be  paid  up,  if  Congress  shall  accept  my  recommenda- 
tion.   With  much  respect, 

C.  G.  lf£MMINGEB,  Secretaiy  of  Treasniy. 

Tbbasitbt  DnPAanmrr,  €L  6.  A.,  Biomom^  I 

DbarSib:  Your  letter  of  the  8d  instant  inquires 
whether  **  deposits  made  under  the  call  loan  can  be 
funded  on  or  before  next  April  in  the  eight  per  cent 
bonds."  The  condnsion  of  the  department  is,  thai  the 
certificates  of  deposito  issued  under  the  six  per  cent 
call  loan  entitle  the  holders  to  the  same  rishts  which 
they  would  have  if  they  held  the  notes  which  had  been 
deposited.  It  follows  that  certificates  issued  in  ex* 
change  for  the  present  issues  of  Treasurer  tiotes  ean  be 
funded  in  eight  per  cent  bonds  at  any  time  on  or  be- 
fore the  22d  of  kpril  next  snd  nip  to  that  date  this 
privilese  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  certificates  are 
Issued  before  or  after  the  Ist  day  of  December  next 
Certificates  which  shall  be  taken  for  the  deposit  of  new 
Treasury  notes,  to  be  issued  after  the  fhrst  of  l>eeciDber 
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Mil^  wfll  be  AmdAble  oafy  in  aertti  per  eeot  bonde. 
^^aU'lffiMMINGKB,  SecreUiy  ofTretswy. 

All  these  operatioiis  oontintied  down  to  the 
doee  of  the  year,  and  the  resalt  was  the  fbl* 
lotriBg  amount  of  debt,  Jan.  1, 1868 : 
Conm>nAn  I>BBv. 


Clam. 

A>c»ti,  un. 

Dm.  11, 18M. 

Imtrumn. 

Bonds 

(Meartlfleateai.... 

Oarwaey 

|41^TT,M0 
tS,7M,9O0 

111,471,600 
fl»,15Ten 

M.m4oo 

10ft,9ia,B67 

ToUldebt 

tS80,«)5,e75 

$06<,006,0e9 

$mjs99jBn 

Thns  the  debt  apparently  increased  more  in 
the  last  five  months  than  in  the  preyious  sixteen 
months  of  the  war.  One  canse  was  the  rise  in 
prices,  which  reacted  upon  the  Government, 
requiring  more  money  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  increase  is  however  less  than  it  appears; 
flinoe,  of  the  interest  Treasary  notes,  $11,004,- 
600  were  still  on  hand.  Also  of  the  8  per 
cent  bonds  $8,000,000  were  on  hand  Of  the 
real  increase  of  these  bonds  oatstanding,  $7,« 
^000,000  were  derived  from  the  produce  loan, 
and  $17,422,260  from  funded  notes.  There 
▼as  a  large  increase  of  interest  bearing  Treasury 
notes;  and  this  increase  added  to  the  amount 
of  bonds  funded,  makes  nearly  20|  millions  per 
month  derived  from  that  source.  There  re- 
msined,  however,  $290,149,692  paper  money 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the 
estimates  required  the  sum  of  $867,929,229  to 
oarry  on  the  Government  to  July,  1868.  The 
disasters  that  must  flow  from  a  further  issue  of 
paper  to  that  amount  induced  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Oonfederacy  to  guarantee  a  war 
debt  of  the  Oonfederate  Government.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  therefore  proposed 
that;  Irt,  all  the  paper  money  issued  prior  to 
I>ec  1  should  oease  to  be  currency  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1868,  no  to  which  time  it  may  be  fund- 
ed in  bonds;  2a,  to  imoose  a  war  tax  on  prop- 
erty that  should  yield  $48,000,000  per  annum 
to  meet  the  whole  interest  on  the  public  debt ; 
8d,  that  the  States*  guarantee  should  be  ac- 
cepted for  $600,000,000,  to  be  issued  in  a-  6 
percent,  stock. 

The  interest  on  the  bonds  being  payable  in 
paper  suffers  virtual  decline  through  the  rise  in 
the  prices  of  commodities.  It  was  argued,  there- 
fore, that  although  by  requirinff  the  funding  of 
the  notes,  the  price  of  the  bonds  would  decline 
in  the  market,  their  value  to  the  holders  would 
rise  by  reason  of  the  better  currency  in  which 
ihey  get  their  interest  By  the  same  means 
the  ezpenaea  of  the  Government  would  be  re- 
daoed,  and  the  ultimate  aggregate  of  the  debt 
be  decreased.  The  war  tax  proposed  upon 
property,  it  was  estimated,  would  give  $86,000,- 
000,  and  an  income  tax  of  $28,000,000  would 
give  68  millions,  or  60  nuUions  net,  which  would 
leave  12  millions  to  apply  to  so  much  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt  annually. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  cloae  of  the  year,  gave  the  revenue  and 


expenditure  ttom  the  181ih  of  February,  1862^ 
when  the  Provisional  Government  terminated^ 
to  Dec.  81, 1862,  being  ahnoet  10|  months.  The 
results  were  as  followa: 

OoBtoms H»jB» 

War  tax 18,664^18 

IfiaoeUaneoiu «.lTl,fi88- m,5SMBT 

BoDdB,8pwo«it $41,896,886 

GiaioertifiMtM,6pero«iit 68,748,788 

TreuuiT notM, 7 VuPer oent ....  118,740,000 
Loan^  February,  1881, 8  Mr  oent.     lJ87^978 

Coin  from  Bank  of  Loaiautna 8,580,799 

OozTCD^ S10tB&4,88^-  484348,048 

Total $487,848,888 

Bzpenaea $8701,84^18 

PnbUe  debt  pitld 41,787888—  418.971,788 

Balance $40,874,984 

The  war  tax  collected  was  larse,  but  includ- 
ed a  tax  upon  State  bonds.  In  relation  to 
which  the  Secretary  remarks :  "  The  very  large 
amount  of  money  invested  in  this  form  was  in- 
cluded in  the  war  tax  of  the  last  year,  and  the 
tax  thereon  was  paid  everywhere,  except  by 
those  who  raised  Uie  question  in  South  Caro- 
lina. For  the  ensuing  year  the  case  would  be 
different  If  the  same  tax  were  laid  by  Oon- 
gress,  it  is  probable  that  the  holders  of  State 
bonds  would  daim  exemption  under  this  deci- 
sion, and  Congress  itself  might  be  unwillinff  to 
reSnact,  in  the  same  form,  a  law  which  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  co6rdi- 
nate  branch  of  the  Government,  until  that  de- 
dsion  is  reversed.  The  question  is  of  such 
magnitude,  and  involves  such  great  interests^ 
that  an  appeal  was  taken.  But  this  appeal  can- 
not be  decided  until  a  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
orgwoized.*' 

When  the  advance  of  the  Federal  armies 
into  the  Confederate  States,  both  at  the  West 
and  on  the  coast,  commenced,  the  citizens  were 
urged  to  bum  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco.  In 
Richmond,  on  the  26th  of  February,  a  conven* 
tion  of  Representatives  from  a  number  of  the 
States  was  held.  Its  object  was  thus  stated  by 
the  chairman:  ^' As  cotton  was  king  and  to- 
bacco vice-regal,  it  was  proposed  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  could  be  made  to  subserve  the 
cause  of  independence.''  Several  propositions 
were  made,  viz.,  ^iJiat  the  crops  should  be  volun- 
tarily destroyed, — ^that  the  Government  should 
purchase  them  and  then  destroy  them  if  neces- 
sary." The  result  of  all  the  proceedings  on 
the  subject  was  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
gress ordering  all  cotton  to  be  destroyed 
*'  when  it  was  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.'*  The  amount  of  cotton  raised 
during  the  year  was  about  one  fourth  of  that 
of  the  previous  year.  More  land  wa$  devoted 
to  raising  crops  of  grain,  and  the  demands  of 
the  war  reduced  die  number  of  cultivators. 
The  British  consul  at  Savannah  returned  to 
the  Foreign  Office  the  following  estimate  of 
the  stock  on  hand  at  the  dose  of  the  year : 

Aooording  to  reports  made  to  the  Gomptroller  Gen- 
oral  of  this  State  by  the  tax  ooUectors,  the  amomit  of 
land  planted  in  cotton  thia  year  in  Georgia  is  aboat 
960,000  aores,  rielding  in  round  nombers  60,000  bales 
of  cotton  of  600  pouncu  each ;  ordinarily  the  prodnction 
is  700,000  bales,  requiring  an  area  of  about  8/)00,000 
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$aem,  I  ud,  oCooinne.  unableto  report  m  aoeucately 
respecting  the  crops  or  other  States,  but  the  best  in- 
formation  at  mj  command  strongly  mduoes  the  belief 
that  the  entire  crop  ipthered  this  year  did  not  ezoeed 
1,000,000  bales,  provmg  thecorrectfieas  of  the  approxi- 
mate estimate  transmitted  to  voar  lordship  in  my  de- 
spatch, No.  16,  of  the  10th  of  May  last 

The  crop  of  1861  was  estimated  at  4,500,000  bales. 
Deducting  from  the  crops  of  1861  and  1862  the  quaotitf 
of  cotton  which  has  run  the  blockade,  the  amount 
destroyed  to  prevent  capture  by  the  Federalists,  and 
the  quantity  used  for  home  consumption,  which,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  enormously  in- 
creased, being  now  fully  500,000  bales  per  annum,  it 
will  leave  in  the  South  not  more  than  8,500,000  bales. 
The  urgent  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  breadstnflh 
since  the  Federsl  occupation-  of  Kentnckr  and  the  best 
grain  growing  regions-  of  Virginia,  -Tennessee  and 
Horth  Carolina,  and  the  consequent  strong  popular 
opposition  to  the  planting  of  cotton,  together  with 
other  causes  of  haraly  less  importance,  such  as  the 
entire  want  of  baffging  and  rope  necessary  to  put  the 
cotton  into  merchantable  oondition,  will  tend  hero* 
after  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  stock,  possibly  to 
diminish  it ;  while,  should  the  Federals  succeed  in  mak- 
ing farther  advances  into  the  interior  of  the  cotton 
growing  States,  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  will  be 
entirely  abandoned,  and  the  negroes  removed  to  the 
mountainouB  districts,  where  breadstnfb  alone  can  be 
raised.  £.HOLYK£UX. 

The  mannfaoturiikg  industry  of  these  States 
beeame  more  extensive  than  ever  before,  and  in 
some  branches  more  highly-  developed.  The 
necessities  of  the  Qovernment  and  people,  and 
the  advancing  prices,  ftimished  a  most  potrer- 
tal  stimulant.  Munitions  of  war  and  mannfao^ 
tares  of  cotton  oonstitated  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  this  industry. 

The  high  postage  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment greatly  reduced  the  correspondence  of 
the  people,  who  were  forbidden  to  transmit 
letters  in  any  other  manner  than  through  tiie 
mails.  The  advance  in  the  rates  was  made  in 
order  to  enable  the  department  to  defray  its 
expenses  with  its  receipts.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, was  to  reduce  the  receipts  and  increase 
the  demands  of  the  department.  The  Govern- 
ment now  had  the  choice  either  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  mail  service  exa^yted  of  the  depart- 
ment, or  to  contribute  to  its  expenses  from 
the  treasury.  The  President  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  the  latter  measure  and  re- 
ferred the  subject  to  Ck)ngre8S.  The  Oonstito- 
tion  says : 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  "establish  post  offices 
and  post  routes ;  but  ttte  expenses  of  the  Post  Office 
I>epartment,  after  the  1st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  eighteenth  hundred  and  sixty-three^  shall 
be  paid  out « its  own  revenues.'' 

Congress  took  into  consideration  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *' expenses,"  and  thus  avoiding 
the  constitutional  question,  recommended  a  loan 
to  the  department,  for  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  which  its  revenues  should  be 
pibdged.  The  postage  stamps  were  imported 
fh>m  England;  so  stringent  was  the  blockade 
that  some  of  the  colors  required  in  their  manu- 
facture could  not  be  obtained  within  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  Bichmond, 
Norfolk,  and  other  places  during  the  year. 


This  was  done  by  prodamaliMis  of  tiie  Pran- 
dent,  of  which  the  following  is  the  form  stating 
that  it  is  done  by  the  authority  of  Congress: 

By  virtae  of  the  power  vested  In  me  fanr  law  to  de- 
clare the  8usi>ension  of  the  pzivilese  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  eorptu  in  cities  threatened  with  invasion,  I,  Jef- 
ferson  Dsvis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  do  proclaim  that  martial  law  is  hereby  ex- 
tended over  the  City  of  Bichmond  and  the  adjoining  and 
snrronndinjg  country  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and 
I  do  proclaim  the  suspension  of  all  civil  jurisdiction, 
with  the  exception  or  that  of  the  Hayor  of  the  City, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
htUfea9  corpus  within  the  sud  city  and  surrounding 
country  to  the  distance  aforesaid. 

The  subject  of  conciliating  the  northwestern 
States  by  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  opening  of  the  markets  of  the 
South  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  States  upon 
certain  terms  and  conditions,  was  the  nrst 
proposition  suggested  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulties.  This  was  considered  in  Con- 
gress.   {See  Congress,  Coittedkrate.) 

The  relations  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
foreign  nations  during  the  year  are  seen  firom 
the  speeches  and  letters  of  their  agents.  Mr. 
Yancey,  on  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans  on  the* 
17th  of  March,  made  an  address  to  the  citizens, 
which  is  thus  stated : 

He  remarked,  on  risins.  that  it  was  within  ten  days 
of  a  year  since  he  left  tne  country  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ConfMerate  States  to  endeavor  to  prooare 
the  recognition  of  that  independence  for  which  his 
countrrmen  were  gallantly  contending.  He  should 
undoubtedly  surprise  his  auditors  when  he  told  them 
that  they  had  no  friends  in  Europe ;  that  they  must 
depend  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  for  which 
they  are  striving  upon  themselves  akme.  And  what 
he  said  of  European  feeling  with  regard  to  this  Con- 
federacy was  equally  true  of  its  feeling  toward  the 
North,  whose  people,  whose  Government,  and  whose 
press,  the  statements  and  writings  of  whose  public 
men  and  literarv  writers  th^  believed  to  be  altogether 
mendacious.  The  sentiment  of  Europe  wss  anti-sIft- 
very,  and  that  portion  of  public  opinion  which  formed 
and  was  represented  by  the  Government  of  England 
was  abolition. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  well  understood  and  be- 
lieved  that  the  pretexts  upon  which  this  war  was 
inaugurated  and  is  carried  on  against  us  were  utteriy 
false.  They  would  never  recognise  our  independence 
until  our  conquering  swords  hunff  dripping  over  the 
prostrate  heads  of  the  North.  l%eir  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  these  States,  and  of  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  was  derived  altogether 
from  Northern  sources.  They  never  see  the  journals 
and  the  periodicals  of  the  South,  and  all  the  accounts 
with  regard  to  us  come  to  them  filtered  through  those 
of  the  North.  They  believed  that  we  are  a  brave  and 
determined  people,  and  that  we  are  resolved  oi>on  ob- 
taining^ our  independence  bjr  the  most  unyielding 
devotion  to  the  cause  in  wmch  we  are  contending. 
But  they  would  like  to  see  the  two  Confederacies  crip- 
pled by  the  war,  and  so  would  give  aid  to  neither.  He 
alluded  to  the  erroneous  and  boetile  opinions  entertain- 
ed in  England  with  regard  to  the  people  of  then 
States,  which  had  been  sedulously  inculcated  by  the 
North,  by  whom  we  were  habitually  represented  as 
cruel,  lawless,  and  oppressive:  that  the  owner  had 
the  liberty  to  treat  his  slaves  without  reforenoe  to  the 
laws  of  society  or  nature,  and  that  the  slaves  were 
bred  as  the  English  breed  their  Durham  cattle,  Ac. 

As  to  the  blockade,  he  said  that  the  nations  of  En- 
rope  would  never  raise  it  until  it  suited  their  interest 
In  his  own  private  opinion,  he  bdieved  that  that 
necessity  would  occur  ny  a  very  eariy  day.    |[e  said 
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ii  WM  u  etm  to  Mjr  thai  •'Cottoa  la  Ubg."  It  is 
DoC  It  iff  a  mat  ana  influential  power  in  commerce, 
bat  not  ita  ifietator.  He  alluded  to  the  dependence 
whicli  Britiah  atatoamen  plaead  upon  the  prabahility  of 
obtaiaing  ootton  lioia  other  aovroea  than  Amariflft,  and 
■bowed  Uiat  thia,  to  any  practical  extant  or  purpoae^ 
was  impossible,  and  that  the  idea  waa  a  fallacy.  He 
thoagfaC  be  said,  that  the  blockade  waa  a  blessing  to 
tbe  (Smfedcrate  Statea,  for  H  waa  teaehinff—na;,  com- 
pdliog—oa  to  depend  apoo  onraelTes  and  to  do  thai 
foT'oarselTea  for  which  we  hare  hitherto  been  depend- 
Injr  upon  others,  and  thej  our  deadliest  foes. 

He  then  connselled  a  firm,  united,  and  generous 
mpportof  the  Goremment  which  has  just  been  inau* 

£  rated.  The  chosen  and  the  ehooaera  were  both  in 
)  same  boai^  The  storm  waa  ra|^g,  the  wind  waa 
howtiog,  and  tbe  wavea  were  beatins  upon  our  bark. 
We  bad  placed  them  at  the  helm.  Thejr  might  com- 
mit errora,  but  all  history  teaches  that  when  there  is 
motiny  in  the  crow  the  bark  must  go  down.  Ho 
coQcIoded  by  ezpraaaing  the  atroogcat  eoofidence  in 
tbe  final  sooccaa  of  the  oauae  in  irfaioh  we  are  engaged, 
tad  st  the  close  was  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiaatie 
cheers. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  Mr.  Mason  was  in 
London,  Mr.  SlideU  In  Paria,  Mr.  Bost  in  Spain, 
and  iVf r.  Mann  in  Belgiam,  as  representatives 
of  the  Oonfederate  States.  They  continued  to 
oooapy  these  x>o8ition8  daring  the  year,  bat 
were  onsaocessftil  in  obtaining  a  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy,  or  the  adoption  of  any  act 
which  might  change  the  existing  relations. 

The  position  of  tiie  Ck)nfederate  Goyemment 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  in  some  respects  mach 
ttronger  than  at  its  commencement  The  popa- 
htion  of  the  States  was  brought  to  a  more  unit- 
ed action  to  sustain  the  cause.  The  determina- 
tion manifested  by  the  authorities  of  the  States 
to  BQstain  the  Government,  without  agitating 
any  vexatious  qnestions  as  to  thd  constitution- 
ality of  its  measures,  destroyed  all  opportunities 
for  dissatisfied  citizens  to  organize  opposition. 
The  declaration  of  the  Federal  Gk>vernment 
that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war  and  that, 
to  pot  an  end  to  it,  the  cause  must  be  utterly 
removed,  placed  the  two  Governments  on  the 
most  extreme  grounds  of  disagreement.  Pres- 
ident Davis  appealed  to  the  people  in  his  Mes- 
86^  to  resist  tmitedly  this  attempt  to  destroy 
their  domestic  institutions,  and  reminded  them 
that  the  declarations  of  the  States  as  to  the 
canse  of  secession  were  now  shown  to  be  true 
by  the  acts  of  their  enemies.  The  measures  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  thus  used  to 
produce  union  and  determination  of  purpose  in 
the  Southern  mind  to  continue  the  8trugd|e  to 
the  very  last  extremity.  The  address  of  Vice- 
President  Stephens  to  the  citizens  of  Grawfords- 
tille,  Ga.,  in  Nov.  1862,  presents  an  instance  ot 
the  manner  in  which  appeals  were  then  made 
to  the  people : 

If  asked  on  onr  sidsk  what  is  all  this  for?  the  reply 
fnm  ettrr  breast  is,  that  it  is  for  home,  for  firesides, 
for  oar  altars,  for  our  birthrights,  for  property,  for 
honor,  for  life— in  a  word,  for  everythiDg  lor  which 


when  the  thoagfat  of  «  what  iaaU  this  for,"  oofnestothe 
miod,  reeoHect  that  it  is,  on  onr  part,  for  ererything 
rnoet  dear  aod  sacred,  and  whatever  reverses  may 


ftwait  OS  in  •  struggle  for  Meh  oUeets,  let  the  wate^ 
word  of  the  last  surrivors  be,  "Never  give  it  up.*' 
Let  the  world  know,  and  history  record  the  foct  if  such 
should  be  our  unhappy  fote,  that  though  our  eountrr 
may  be  invaded,  our  Und  laid  waste,  our  cities  sackecL 
our  property  deatroyed,  the  people  of  the  South  oonld 
die  in  defence  of  their  rigbta,  but  they  could  never  be 
conquered. 

Exhaustion,  however,  was  gradually  do* 
ing  its  work.  The  territory  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  was  cionstantly  growing  smaller 
by  the  occupation  of  their  enemies,  who  never 
gave  up  an  important  place,  where  they  once 
got  a  foothold.  The  number  of  able-bodied 
men  was  becoming  fatally  reduced,  and  when 
the  oonscription  acts  were  exhausted,  none 
would  be  found  for  recruits  but  old  men  and 
boys.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  was 
approaching  that  verge  beyond  which  it  would 
be  w<»rthless.  Well  could  the  Vice-President 
exclaim,  with  the  indomitable  heroism  of  the 
Red  Man  at  the  stake,  "  Let  the  watchword  of 
the  last  surviTors  be,  Never  give  it  up.'' 

OONGREGATIOKALISTS.  During  the  year 
1863,  the  number  of  Gongregationalists  in  the 
United  States  has  remained  nearly  stationary. 
The  ^^Congregational  Quarterly,''  which  gives 
every  year  in  its  January  number  a  very  care- 
ftil  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  denomi<» 
nation,  reported  for  January,  18611,  a  member- 
ship of  269,119,  and  for  January,  1868, 261,474; 
increase  during  the  year  2,865.  The  number 
of  churches,  in  January,  1868,  was  2,884 ;  of 
ministers  2,648  (of  whom  904  are  pastors,  861 
stated  supplies,  216  not  specified,  and  668  not 
in  service).    Sabbath  school  scholars,  266,267. 

The  Oongregationalist  denomination  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Free  States.  Not  one  State  association  has  yet 
been  organixed  in  any  of  the  slaveholding 
States.  A  few  churches,  however,  have  been 
organized  in  Missonri,  and  a  solitary  church 
existed  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
ohurch  edifice  of  the  Chaiieston  congregation 
(the  CircuUir  Church)  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  great  conflagration  at  the  close  of  1861. 
Its  pastor,  Mr.  Kice,  was  formerly  settled  in 
Oonneeticut,  and  at  the  time  of  the  secession 
of  the  State  was  still  a  member  of  the  Suffolk 
(Mass.)  South  Association.  The  great  nu^ority 
of  the  Congregational  churches  entertain  the 
most  thorough  antialavery  principles,  and  at 
the  meetings  of  their  State  Associations  strong 
resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  the  emanci- 
pation measures  of  President  Lincoln,  declaring 
slavery  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  secession, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  war  would 
result  in  its  extermination. 

The  Congregationalists  of  the  United  States, 
although  fur  from  being  one  of  the  most  numer- 
ous American  denominations,  exceed  most  of 
the  other  denominations  in  ably  conducted  and 
influential  theological  periodicals.  The  **  Inde- 
pendent," of  New  York,  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  religions  newspaper  of  the 
world,  while  amqug  the  theological  reviews  the 
''Bibliotheoa  Sacra"  and  the  «'New£nglander" 
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oooapj  a  promUieni  place.  Dnriog  thd  jear 
1862,  however,  the  Uongregational  press  has 
been  reduced — ^not  less  Uian  four  papers  (the 
Lewiston  **  Maine  Evangelist, "  Concord,  N.H., 
.*' Congregational  Jonmal,*'  Chicago  **  Congre- 
gational Herald,"  and  Oberlin,  O.,  "Evangel- 
ist ")  having  been  suspended.  There  remained 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  six  weeklies, 
among  which,  next  to  the  "Independent,"  the 
"Congregationalist,"  of  Boston,  had  the  largest 
circulation,  four  monthlies,  and  three  quarter- 
lies. In  California  the  Congregationalists  are 
united  witii  the  Old  and  New  School  Presby- 
terians in  the  issue  of  a  weekly  paper. 

In  Ghreat  Britain,  the  "  Congregational  Year- 
Book"  for  I860,  reports  1,840  churches  in 
England,  719  in  Wales,  101  in  Scotland,  27  in 
Ireland ;  total  in  Great  Britain  2,678.  Of  these 
not  more  than  769  made  a  report  of  their  mem- 
bership. The  aggregate  amounted  to  96,754, 
being  an  average  of  more  than  127  members  to 
eaoh  church.  The  number  of  churches  in  the 
British  colonies,  in  1862,  was  as  follows :  The 
Canadas  87,  other  British  North  American 
provinces  16.  British  Columbia  1,  Australasia 
125,  South  Africa  9,  Demerara  8-;-total  241. 
In  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  is  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the 
Con^gationalists,  there  were  208  churches. 
The  grand  total  of  all  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  British  dominions,  in  1862, 
was  8,181.  This  number  does  not,  however, 
include  the  village  chapels,  out  stations,  school 
houses,  and  other  places  in  connection  with 
the  churches.  The  number  of  these  is  not  re- 
ported, but  is  estimated  at  twice  the  numbor  of 
tiie  churches  themselves,  reaching  a  total  of 
at  least  10,000  places  where  the  preaching  is 
supplied  by  Congregationalist  mmisters  and 
helpers. 

The  Conffregationalists  <tf  England,  in  union 
with  the  otner  dissenting  denominations,  cele- 
brated in  1862,  with  great  solemnity,  the  bicen- 
tenary of  the  ejectment  of  the  two  thousand 
non-conforming  ministers  from  the  English 
State  Church  in  1662.  Two  separate  societies 
were  formed  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  di- 
rect the  movements  of  the  year— the  "  Bicen- 
tenary Committee,"  in  connection  with  the 
Congregational  Union,  and  the  "United  Bar- 
tholomew Committee,"  composed  of  persons 
of  different  denominations.  The  Bicentenary 
Committee  of  the  Conffregational  Union  col- 
lected a  Memorial  Fund,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tend and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
day.  This  f\ind,  of  some  £120,000  or  more, 
has  been  raised  for  various  objects,  as  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels  and  schools,  the  liquidation  of 
debts  on  chapels,  the  augmentation  of  the  vari- 
ous funds  connected  with  the  Pastors^  Betir- 
ing  Fund,  the  British  Missions,  and  the  erection 
of  a  Memorial  HaU. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  had  for  the 
year  1861-^2,  inclusive  of  some  special  contri- 
butions for  India,  China,  etc.,  an  income  of 
£79,576.    In  connection  with  it  were  170  Eu- 


ropean missionaries,  40  missionary  students,  800 
native  agents,  catechists,  etc,  208  churchea, 
28,192  communicants,  715  schools,  86,861 
scholars.  This  summary  does  not  include  the 
native  Christians  of  Madagascar,  among  whom 
the  veteran  missionary  Ellis,  together  with 
other  nusnonaries  of  tiie  London  Society,  re- 
sumed during  the  past  year  their  labors. 

In  France,  the  Evangelican  Church  of  Lyons, 
which  sustains  six  plaMs  of  worship  in  the  city 
of  Lyons,  and  two  in  the  country,  is  a  Congre- 
gational body.  Several  other  Congregational 
churches  are  united  with  Free  Pfesbyterian 
churches  into  the  "Union  of  Evangelical 
Churches  in  France,"  which  was  formed  in  1849, 
and  had  in  1862  about  80  places  of  worship, 
and  2,000  members.  In  Italy,  the  Free  Evan- 
gelical churches  hold  independent  principles. 
In  Switzerland,  the  Free  churches  of  Yaud, 
now  42  in  number,  are  Congregationalist ;  and 
small  Independent  churches  have  also  been 
formed  in  twelve  places  in  other  cantons. 

CONGRESS,  CoNFBDEBATB.  The  seaslons 
of  the  Provisional  Congress,  which  commenced 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1861,  were  continued 
nntil  the  15th  of  February,  1862,  when  its  term 
of  existence  expired.  These  sessions  were  almost 
entirely  held  m  secret,  and  no  reports  have 
been  made  public.  It  was  a  body  elected  by 
the  State  Conventions  and  Legislaturea,  and 
more  truly  and  unanimously  a  representative 
of  them  tiian  of  the  people.  It  was  created 
for  the  great  purpose  of  combining  the  States 
which  had  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
organization  of  a  separate  and  independent 
Government.  These  duties  were  boldly  and 
resolutely  performed. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  Government 
commenced  its  existence  under  the  "Perma- 
nent Constitution."  On  that  day  at  noon  the 
Confederate  Congress  assembled  at  Richmond, 
and  the  Yice-IVesident  elect,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  took  the  chair  in  the 
Senate,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution formally  opened  the  session  of.  that 
body.  He  caused  to  be  read  the  last  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  the  Provisional 
Congress  putting  in  operation  the  permanent 
Government  of  tiie  Confederate  States,  and  the 
act  supplemental  to  the  same.  All  the  slave- 
holding  States  were  represented,  except  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland.* 

*  The  following  is  » lift  of  the  members  of  both  honses: 


Alabanuk—Clmnent  C.  Clsj,  Wm.  L.  Traoey. 
jnorida.--4,  M.  Baker,  A.  E.  MazwelL 
Kmtueky.'^'Wm,  E.  Bimms,  H.  C  Burnett 
if<«siMipf><.— James  Phelan,  Albert  Q.  Brown. 
Jforlh  UKToftna.— George  Darls,  Wm.  8.  Dortoh. 
7*en9MSMe.— Onstarus  O.  Henry,  Landon  0.  "RmnK 
^rihnieoe.— Bob<>rt  W.  Johnson,  O.  B.  IfitohelL 
■  tfaor^to.— John  W.  Lewis,  B.  H.  HUL 
ZoviscyMA— Thos.  J.  Bemroes,  Edward  Bparrow. 
jrie«o4ri.-^ohB  B.  Clark,  Robert  L.  T.  Peyton. 
South  OctroUna.—'KoXitxi  W.  Barnwell,  James  H  On, 
TkMMi— Lewis  T.  WigiUl,  Wm.  8.  Oldham. 
yirgimiau^yrm.  B.  PiettoB,  B.  IL  T.  Hohter. 
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Nineteen  Senators  being  present,  the  oath  to 
sapport  the  Oonstttation  was  then  administer^ 
ed.  R.  IL  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen 
president  pro  tern,  and  the  Yioe-President  re- 
tired. James  H.  Kash,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
chosen  secretarf,  and  James  Page,  of  North 
Garolina,  doorkeeper. 

The  Honse  of  Bepresentatives  assembled  at 
the  same  hoar,  and  were  called  to  order  bj 
Howell  Gobb,  president  of  the  late  Proyisional 
Congress.  The  act  of  that  Congress  was  then 
read,  whereby  it  was  made  his  duty  to  preside 
at  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives of  the  Permanent  Congress.  A  ouorum 
being  present,  the  following  oath  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  members  by  States :  **  Ton,  and 
each  of  you,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  you  will 
Boppoit  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  So  help  you  God."  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  being  the  only 
person  nominated,  was  then  dected  SpeiJcer. 
He  was  the  candidate  for  the  same  position  at 
the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-sii^tii  Federal 
Congress.  Mr.  Bocock,  on  taking  the  chair, 
addressed  the  House  as  follows : 

GKRTLXMDr  or  TBX  HoUBB    OV    BBPRBKHTATim :  I 

retam  to  yoa  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
hare  done  me  in  selecting  me  to  preside  over  yoor  deli- 
berations  during  this  the  first  Congress  under  our  per- 
manent constitution.  And  I  desire  to  say  that  it  will 
be  my  one  great  aim,  in  discharginff  the  duties  of  this 
office,  so  to  conduct  myself  as  \o  show  to  you  and  to 
the  world  that  your  confidence  has  not  been  altosether 
misapplied.    I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  baye  a 

Hooa  or  BKnBBKRTAnyas. 
Akibama.-^.  L.  Dargan,  W.  P.  Chflton,  James  B.  Pii|^ 


Jsbei  H.  L.  Cuny,  Wm.  B.  Smith,  John  P.  Bawles,  Thomas 
J.  Poster,  David  Clopton,  L.  F.  Lvon. 
ArkanmM,—¥t}\x  J.  Batson,  G.  D.  Boyster,  A.  H.  Qar- 


isiid,  T.  B.  Hanley. 

J7ori<fa.--Jame8  B.  Dorktns,  B.  B.  Hilton. 

HoHh  OaroHna.—'Wm.  H.  IT.  Smith,  Bobert  Bridges, 
Owen  B.  Keeoan,  J.  G.  MoDowell,  Thoe.  S.  Ashe,  Archibald 
Arrinaton.  Bobert  McLean,  Wfiliam  Lander,  B.  C.  Oalther, 

A.  S.  MTtdson. 

Bau^  CarcUma.—yfm.  W.  Boyoe,  Wm.  P.  Miles,  M.  L. 
Bonham,  John  MeQaoen,  L.  M.  Adger,  James  Famn. 

Qtoraia.^}L.  H.  Keenan,  Hlnes  Holt,  A.  B.  Wri^tJuUen 
Hartrl^e,  L.  J.  Gartrell,  Wm.  W.  Clark,  RobertT.  Trlppe, 
n.  W.  £ewia,  J.  C.  Monnalym,  Hardy  Strickland. 

iTtfUlifdfcy.— Willis  B.  Machen,  John  W.  Crockett,  H.  E. 
Bead,  Geo.  W.  Ewing,  Ja&  B.  Crlsman,  Geo.  P.  Hodges,  H. 
W.  Bmee.  B.  B.  Soott  E^  M.  Bruce,  B.  J.  Breckinridge,  Jr., 
John  M.  EUlott 

XoicMami.— Duncan  F.  Eenner,  Charles  TlUlers,  John 
Ferkins,  Jr.,  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Heniy  Marshall,  Luden 
Duppea^ 

JrissiMtopt.— John  J.  McBae,  J.  W.  Clapp.  Beuben  DariSi 
loael  Webb,  H.  a  Chamben,  Otho  B.  Biagleton,  £.  Barks- 
dale. 

JfisaonK.*— Wm.  H.  Cooke,  Thomas  A.  Ha 
W.  Bell,  A.  H.  Conrow,  George  G.  Vest,  Thomas ' 
Ban,  Samuel  Hver.t 

Tmn4$9M,—L  G.  Watkins,  D.  M.  Cnrrln,  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 
H.  £.  Poster,  Thomas  Menees,  George  W.  Jones,  Meredith 
P.  Gentry,  William  G.  Swaan,  W.  fl.  Tibbs,  N.  B.  Gardner, 
J.  T.  HeiskelL 

TVoNM.-^ohn  A.  WDcox,  P.  W.  Gregg;  C.  C.  Herbert,  W. 

B.  Wrlidit  M.  P.  Graham,  S.  B.  F.  Sexton. 
VirgMa.'-John  B  Chambliss,  M.  B.  H.  Garnett,  James 

Lyons, Collier,  Thomas  B.  Booock,  John  Goods,  Jr., 

Jamea  P.  Holcomb,  D.  a  Deiarnette,  William  Smith,  A.  B. 
Boteler,  John  B.  Baldwin,  waller  B.  Staples.  Walter  Pres- 
ton, Vacancy  yioe  A.  G.  Jenkins,  Bobert  Johnson,  Charles 
W.  BnsBelL        . 


*  MiMoari,  under  th*  AppordomBCBt,  i«  entitled  to  thirteen  neinb«>n. 
rke  Stale  ha*  not  been  dietrieted,  and  the  abore  memben— to  the  Pre* 
rWoosI  Con«reM— hold  ever. 

t  Taken  the  oath  of  allefiaBoe  to  the  Uallad  Stalee,  and  aol  FniSBt, 
VOL.  IL— IT 


linn  detenninatioD,  so  fiur  as  I  may  b«  able,  to  main- 
tain the  dijgnity  and  presenre  the  decorum  of  thii 
body ;  to  administer  its  rules  with  firmness  and  com> 
tesy,  and  to  conduct  its  business  with  the  strictest  im- 
partiality. If  such  a  determination,  united  with  a  sin- 
cere  desire  to  see  our  legislation  take  such  shape  as  will 
best  tend  to  secure  the  independence,  maintain  the 
honor,  and  adyance  the  welfare  of  this  entire  Confed- 
eracy— if  this  could  command  sucoess— I  am  sure  I 
might  expect  to  succeed.  But  other  qualifications  are 
requisite^  about  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  promise.  If 
in  anything  I  may  fall  short.  I  trust  that  the  same  kind 
partiality  which  has  called  me  to  this  position  will 
throw  the  mantle  of  charity  oyer  my  defects,  and  will 
giye  me,  in  eyery  time  of  trial,  that  kind  cooperation 
and  generous  support  which  my  deficiencies  may  re- 
quire. The  unanimity  with  which  you  haye  made  this 
election  is  a  happy^  augury  of  the  spirit  with  which 
your  proceedings  will  be  goyemed.  This  is  no  time 
for  resentments,  no  time  ror  jealousies  or  heartburn- 
ings. Influenced  b^  a  great  common  purpose,  sharing 
together  the  ssme  rich  nope,  and  united  by  a  common 
destiny,  let  us  hush  eyery  murmur  of  discontent,  and 
banish  eyery  feeling  of  personal  g^ief.  Here  let  us 
know  no  man  save  as  a  co-laborer  in  the  same  great 
cause,  sustaining  those  whom  circumstances  may  des- 
ignate to  go  forward ;  seeking  nothing  for  the  sake 
merely  of  personal  gratification,  but  willing  rather  to 
yield  eyerything  for  the  public  good—"  in  honor  prs- 
ferring  one  another."  Tnat  some  of  you,  infiuenced 
by  momentary  impulse,  should  ^w  restiye  under  the 
enforcement  of  those  rules  which  you  may  make  for 
your  own  goyemment  would  be  a  matter  neither  of 
surprise  nor  of  complaint.  But  he  will  proye  himself 
either  a  weak  or  a  bad  man  who,  on  reflection,  fails  to 
call  back  his  wayward  spirit,  and  subject  it  to  necessary 
restraint  Submission  to  constituted  authority  is  the 
primaiy  necessity  in  all  communities,  and  sel^control 
IS  the  chief  lesson  of  indiyidual  life.  In  the  light  of 
passing  eyents  we  can  measure  the  height  and  the 
depth  of  the  excellence  Intended  to  be  conyeyed,  when 
it  IS  said,  "Better  is  he  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than 
he  who  taketh  a  city."  The  gaze  of  the  world  is  fixed 
upon  us.  Nations  look  on,  curious  to  see  how  this  new 
system  of  goyemment  will  moye  off;  and  what  manner 
of  men  haye  been  chosen  to  guide  its  earliest  moye- 
ments.  It  is,  ind^d,  a  new  system ;  for  though  coin- 
ciding in  manjr  particulars  with  that  under  wnich  we 
liyed  so  long,  it  yet  differs  frdkn  it  in  many  essential 
particulars.  When  the  Constitution  of  1787  was  put 
m  operation  the  War  of  the  Beyolution  had  been  suc- 
cessfully closed.  Peace  preyailed  throusbout  the  whole 
land,  and  hallowed  all  its  borders.  The  industrial 
operations  of  the  country,  long  held  back,  new  bound- 
ed forward  and  expanded  with  all  the  yi^r  and  rauk- 
ness  of  tropical  yegetation  beneath  the  influence  of  a 
midsummer  sun.  The  trial  which  that  constitution  had 
to  encounter  in  its  earliest,  as  well  as  in  its  more  ma- 
tured existence,  was  simply  one  en^ndered  by  a  con- 
flict of  these  interests.  The  question  was  whether  it 
could  giye  protection  to  all  these  interests  without  be- 
coming the  partisan  of  one  and  the  oppressor  of  an- 
other ;  or,  in  fact,  whether  it  had  the  sustaining  i>ower 
to  preserye  its  integrity  against  the  influence  of  inter- 
est wielded  by  ambition.  We  haye  seen  the  result. 
The  case  with  our  constitution  is  yery  different.  It  is 
put  into  operation  in  time  of  war,  and  its  flrst  moye- 
ments  are  disturbed  by  the  shock  of  battle.  Its  trial 
is  one  created  by  the  urgencies  of  this  contest  The 
question  to  be  decided  is,  whether,  without  injury  to 
its  own  integrity,  it  can  supply  the  machinery  and  af- 
ford the  means  requisite  to  conduct  this  war  to  that 
successful  conclusion  which  the  people,  in  their  heart 
of  hearts,  haye  resoiyed  on,  ana  wnicn,  I  trust,  has 
been  decreed  in  that  higher  court,  from  whose  decis- 
ions there  is  no  appeal.  The  solution  of  this  question 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  future.  But  our  system  can 
neyer  perish  out  like  that  to  which  I  hare  alluded. 
When  ambition  and  interest  seized  upon  that,  and  de- 
stroyed its  integrity,  they  were  not  allowed  to  appro- 
priate the  rule  altogether  to  themselyes.    Fanaticism  , 
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came  forwwd  rad  demanded  ta  be  reeeired  as  a  parii- 
oipant  of  power  with  them,  and  it  claimed  not  in  vain. 
Beneath  the  sway  of  this  unholy  trinmrirate  justice  was 
forgotten,  intolerance  was  established,  private  morals 
were  mined,  and  public  Wrtue  perished.  All  feeling 
of  constitutional  restraint  psssed  awaj,  and  all  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  was  foreyer  lost.  The 
whole  machinery  of  government  degenerated  into  the 
absolute  rule  of  a  corrupt  numerical  majority.  Already 
the- weaker  section  was  marked  out  for  destruction  by 
the  stronger,  and  then  came  disruption  and  overthrow. 
Since  then  tyranny  the  most  absolute,  and  perjury  the 
most  Tile,  have  destroyed  the  last  vestige  or  soundness 
in  the  whole  system.  Our  new  system  is  designed  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  the  old.  Certainly  it  is  founded  in 
a  different  system  of  political  philosophy,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  a  peculiar  and  more  conservative  state  of 
society.  It  has  elements  of  strength  and  long  life.  But 
at  the  threshhold  lies  the  question  I  have  already 
stated.  Can  it  legitimately  aJBTord  the  means  to  carry 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion?  If  not,  it  must 
perish ;  but  a  successful  result  must  be  achieved.  But 
It  must  be  destroyed,  not  by  the  band  of  violence,  or 
by  the  taint  of  perjury.  It  must  go  out  peacefully  and 
!n  pursuance  oi  its  own  provisions.  Better  submit  to 
momentary  inconvenience  than  to  injure  representap 
tive  honor  or  violate  public  faith.  In  the  whole  book 
of  expedients  there  is  no  place  for  falsehood  and  per- 
iury.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  assiduously  cultivate 
the  feeling  of  respect  for  constitutional  limitation,  and 
a  secret  reverence  for  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Seeing, 
therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  we  are  custodians  of  the  nation's  life  and  the 
guardians  of  the  Constitution's  integrity,  what  man- 
ner of  men  should  we  be  ?  How  cool,  now  considerate, 
how  earnest,  how  inflexible,  how  true.  Having  no 
prospect  in  the  future,  save  through  the  success  ofour 
cause,  how  regardless  should  we  be  of  all  selfish  views 
and  plans  of  personal  advancement.  Selected  by  the 
people  to  take  care  of  the  State  in  this  time  of  difficulty 
and  of  trial,  how  we  ought  to  dedicate  ourselves  in 
heart,  mind,  soul,  and  energy  to  the  public  service. 
Neither  history  has  recorded,  nor  song  depicted,  nor 
fable  shadowed  forth  higher  instances  of  seif-devotion 
than  ouffht  to  be  shown  in  the  conduct  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  allowed  us  to  pursue  a  course  of  ob- 
scure mediocrity.  We  inaugurate  a  Government,  we 
conduct  a  revolution.  We  must  live,  live  forever  in 
the  memory  of  man,  efther  for  praise  or  for  blame.  If 
we  prove  equal  to  the  crisis  in  which  we  are  placed, 
we  snail  win  imperishable  honor.  But  i^  on  the  con- 
trary, we  show  ourselves  incompetent  to  the  discharge 
of  our  duty,  we  shall  sink  beneath  the  contempt  of 
mankind.  Truly  our  position  is  one  of  great  import 
Our  g^allant  army  now  holds,  as  it  deserves,  the  first 
place  m  the  thoughts  and  affections  ofour  people.  But 
of  scarcely  less  importance,  in  the  estimation  of  all,  is 
the  legislative  authority,  which  initiates  the  civil  policy 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  which  sustains  and  upholds 
that  army  itself.  And  when  the  latter  shall  have  ac- 
complished its  holy  mission  by  driving  the  invader 
from  the  soil  which  he  desecrates  and  pollutes ;  and 
when  the  hearts  of  a  grateftil  and  free  people,  more 

Senerous  than  a  Roman  Senate,  shall,  for  this  service 
ecree  to  it  one  lifelong  ovation ;  if  true  to  ourselves, 
and  competent  to  our  duty,  this  Congress  will  be 
united  in  the  triumphal  honors.  And  if  this  Constitu- 
tion be  destined  to  so  forward,  as  we  hope  and  believe 
it  will,  to  a  distant  future,  gaining  new  strength  from 
trial,  and  winning  new  triumphs  from  time,  giving 
protection  and  peace  to  successive  generations  m  hap- 
py and  enlightened  people;  as  the  gray  haired  sires 
and  venerated  patriarchs  of  ages  now  remote  shall 
seek  to  inspire  the  courase  and  fire  the  hearts  of  the  in- 

tenuous  youth  of  their  oiay  b^  recounting  the  heroic 
eeds  of  the  army  which  achieved  our  independence; 
let  the  lesson  be  extended  and  enlarged  by  our  en- 
abling them  to  tell  also  of  the  self-sacri^ing  patriotism 
and  enlarged  statesmanship  of  the  Congress  which  in* 
auguratecfthc  Permanent  Constitution  of  the  Soathem 
Confederacy.    Again  I  thank  you. 


Althongh  all  important  meaBnres  introdnoed 
at  thiB  and  the  subsequent  sessions  of  Congress 
were  disoossed  with  closed  doors,  and  no  reports 
have  ever  been  made  public  of  the  speeches  or 
votes,  yet  some  measures  were  incidentally  dis- 
cuss^ in  open  session,  which  furnish  a  view 
of  the  opinions  of  members.  On  the  next  day 
the  Senate  came  to  the  House,  and  the  votes  for 
President  were  counted.  The  form  of  proceed- 
ing was  that  adopted  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.   The  votes  were  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  States  voting 11 

Number  of  electoral  votes  cast 109 

For  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  for  President.  109 
For  Alexander  H.  Stephena,  or  Georgia,  for }    ,^ 
Vice-President f 

The  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  States  was 
as  follows: 


Alabama 11 

Arkansas 6 

Florida 4 

Georgpa 12 

Louisiana 8 

Mississippi 9 

Totsl 


North  Carolina.....  18 

South  Carolina 8 

Tennessee 18 

Texas 8 

Virginia 18 

109 


On  the  22d  of  February  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress was  delivered,  and  on  the  25th  a  Message 
was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President.  (See 
Public  Documents.) 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Tennessee,  in  the  House  on  the  20th : 

JBmlvidf  That  whatever  propriety  there  may  hare 
been  in  the  original  adoption  or  what  is  known  as  the 
defensive  policy  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  pending  war  for  Southern  independence,  recent 
events  have  already  demonstrated  the  enediency  of 
abandoning  that  policy  henceforth  and  forever,  and 
that*it  willbe  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  to  impart  all  possible  activitpr  to  our 
military  forces  everywhere,  ana  to  assail  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  whether 
upon  the  land  or  water,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  most 
ample  indemnitv  for  the  past,  and  the  most  complete 
security  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Virginia,  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  concur  in  the  resolution  with- 
out discussion,  impeaching  as  it  did  the  Ad- 
ministration. Gentlemen  may  argue  as  if  the 
policy  of  the  Gk>vemment  could  be  changed  by 
the  mere  substitution  of  one  word  for  another, 
but  the  change  of  policy  proposed  would  ne- 
cessitate the  increase  of  our  army  to  double  ita 
present  size. 

Mr.  Foote  earnestly  advocated  the  resolution, 
which  expressed,  he^  was  sure,  the  universal 
conviction  of  the  country,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  meet  a  favorable  response  from  this 
House.  He  denounced  the  defensive  policy, 
which  all  history  would  show  was  not  the 
policy  which  a  people  in  revolution  should 
adopt.  President  Davis  did  not  need  the  vin- 
dication of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  for  he 
had  high  authority  for  saying  here  that  the 
President  was  opposed  to  the  defensive  policy 
which  **  8omeboay'*---he  could  not  say  who — 
had  imposed  upon  the  country.  Judge  Harris, 
of  Mississippi,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Presi* 
dent,  had  authorized  him  (the  speaker)  to  de- 
clare that  the  latter  had  no  hand  and  no  parti- 
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dpatioq,  however  remote,  in  stopping  the  on- 
ward movement  of  onr  armies;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  President  had  allowed  to  the  generals 
in  the  field  the  most  liberal  discretion.    Thej 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  deplorable  non- 
action of  onr  forces.    The  speaker  then  pointed 
out  the  advantages  which,  to  his  mind,  might 
have  occorred  to  ns,  had  a  vigorous  onward 
movement  been  adopted  immeduitelj  after  the 
battle  of  Manassas.    And  of  snch  a  movement 
he  was  yet  in  favor ;  he  desired  that  the  Yan- 
kees shall  be  made  to  pay  the  whole  expenses 
of  this  war,  that  the  commercial  magnates  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  be  made 
to  nnlock  their  strong  boxes,  and  to  indemnify 
the  South  for  losses  which  thej  had  imposed 
npon  her.  He  desired,  above  all  things,  to  drive 
the  enemy  beyond  our  borders.    All  this  he 
would  have,  and  nothing  less.    He  desired  to 
show  to  the  world,  that  whicJi  the  adoption  of 
Una  resolution  would  express,  that  the  Southern 
people,  far  from  being   disheartened  by  re- 
verses, are  invigorated  in  their  determination 
to  achieve  their  independence.    Southern  free- 
dom, he  contended,  could  have  been  achieved  six 
months  ago  had  we  pushed  bol^y  forward.  Had 
we  passed  into  Maryland — ^heroic  Maryland — 
rescued  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  and  cut  off 
the  railroad  communication  with  the  North, 
tiiat  independence  which  we  must  now  purchase 
with  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure, 
could  have  been  secured  to  us  at  less  than  one 
£>arth  of  what  the  war  has  already  cost  us. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said,  while  listening  to  the  eentle- 
msn's  eloquent  illustration  of  the  art  muitaire^ 
there  came  across  his  mind  the  vision  of  a  by- 
^ne  scene.  He  referred  to  that  scene  related 
m  ancient  history,  when  a  philosopher  of  clas- 
sic renown  endeavored  to  prove  to  Hannibal 
the  error  of  his  system  of  warfare.  No  doubt 
he  did  it  quite  as  eloquently  and  as  plausibly  as 
the  philosopher  from  Tennessee  had  discoursed 
here  to-day.  When  the  philosopher  had  de- 
parted from  the  presence  of  Hannibal,  a  friend 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  instructor. 
The  reply,  said  the  speaker,  is  doubtless  famil- 
iar to  all  here.  He  had  too  n^uch  respect  to 
apply  it  directly  to  his  friend  from  Tennessee, 
whom  the  quotation  fitted  as  nicely  as  a  wed- 
ding garment 

Mr.  Foote  said  he  remembered  well  the  quo- 
tation alluded  to,  and  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  would  demand  to  know  whether 
he  intended  to  apply  it  personally  to  him.  If 
8o,  he  should  make  a  special  issue  with  the 
gentleman  upon  it. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  he  did  not  remember  the 
entire  quotation,  but  if  it  contained  aught  which 
could  be  deemed  disrespectful,  he  here  disclaim- 
ed any  intention  of  applying  it  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Foote  accepted  the  disclaimer,  and  said 
that  as  the  gentieman^s  memory  was  so  defec- 
tive, he  would  recite  HannibaFs  reply,  which 
was  that  the  philosopher  '*  was  the  greatest  fool 
he  had  ever  seen." 


Mr.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  '^  He  had 
thought  that  we  should  proceed  with  all  possi- 
ble energy.  We  should  have  aimed  at  an  offen- 
sive warfare.  All  the  slave  States  should  be 
included.  In  his  opinion  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South'  might  last  a  long  time, 
and  that  hostilities  would  exist  forever.  We 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  one  inch  of  our  South- 
em  soil.  The  North  now  exceeds  us  to  tiie 
number  of  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  white « 
people.  We  should  have  pursued,  from  the 
very  first,  more  of  an  aggressive  policy,  which 
would  have  given  a  position  to  the  Southern 
Statea;  it  would  have  encouraged  our  friends 
and  discouraged  our  enemies,  and  such  a  policy 
had  been  indicated  by  onr  distingmshed  Resi- 
dent from  Mississippi,  when  on  his  way  to  be 
inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government*— that  we  should  wage  war  on  the 
enemy's  own  ground.  Mr.  L.  P.  Walker,*  the 
former  Secretary  of  War,  had  said  at  an  early 
day  that  the  flag  of  the  South  should  float 
shortiy  over  the  Capitol  at  Washin^n.  He, 
the  speaker,  had  thought  the  expression  unwise 
at  that  time.  We  should  have  talked  peace  and 
acted  war;  used  peaceful  terms,  but  prepared 
for  active  war.  Audacity  I  audacity  1  audacity! 
is  the  key  to  success.  Make  no  show  of  fear ; 
prosecute  the  war  with  great  vigor.  Talk  of 
risk — have  we  not  risked  a  revolution  f  and  shall 
we  see  it  fail  ?  We  should  have  pursued  an 
aggressive  policy  from  the  very  first.  The  ene- 
my at  that  time  were  unprepared ;  they  had 
but  76,000  men,  and  most  of  them  were  holi- 
day soldiers,  and  came  South  as  to  a  sort  of 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  The  genius  of 
our  policy  should  then  have  been  action." 

Mr.  Machen,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  came 
from  a  land  which  is  now  resonant  with  the 
drum  and  fife  of  Tankeedom.  Still  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  adopting  a  new  policy  or  of  having 
Congress  dictate  what  shall  be  the  disposition 
of  our  forces  with  regard  to  the  enemy.  Con- 
gress should  not  usurp  the  military  power." 

Mr.  Foote,  rising,  said :  "  I  want  to  know  if  a 
simple  proposition  is  usurpation.  If  simply  to 
express  an  opinion  is  to  bcstyled  and  consider- 
ed usurpation,  I  want  to  go  home." 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 


In  the  Senate,  the^  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  reported  a  bill  to  indemnify  the  owners 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  military  and  naval  stores, 
or  other  property  of  any  kind  whatever  which 
might  be  of  use  to  the  enemy,  that  should  be 
destroyed  to  prevent  its  capture. 

The  bill  was  finally  passed  in  the  following 
form: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  That  it  shall  be  the  dotjr  of  all 
military  commanders  in  the  serrice  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  destroy  all  cotton,  tobacco,  or  other  property, 
that  may  be  naeftil  to  the  enemy,  if  the  same  cannot 
safely  be  removed,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  the 
said  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  prepay  is  aboot  to  fall 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  cuts  off  all  compensation  to  owners.  It 
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was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  cotton  liable 
to  destruction  would  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  tobacco. 

The  following  Joint  resolutions  were  present- 
ed in  the  House  by  Mr.  Bowles  of  Alabama,  on 
the  24th  of  February,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whtrtatf  The  United  States  are  wagine  war  agamst 
the  Confederate  States,  with  the  avowea  purpose  of 
compelling  the  latter  to  reunite  with  them  under  the 
same  constitution  and  soTemment  ^  and  whereas,  the 
waging  of  war  with  such  an  object  la  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  sound  republican  maxim  that  "  all  goTcm- 
moot  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  goyemed/'  and  can 
oiUt  tend  to  consolidation  in  the  general  government 
and  the  conseouent  destruction  of  the  rishts  of  the 
States ;  and  whereas,  this  result  being  attained,  the 
two  sections  can  only  exist  together  in  the  relation  of 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  because  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  power  in  the  Northern  section, 
coupled  with  dissimilarly  of  interests ;  and  whereas, 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  in  Conjg^ress  assembled,  may  be  presumed 
to  know  the  sentiments  of  said  people,  having  just 
been  elected  by  them ;  therefore,  be  it 

Betolvtdf  Tnat  this  Congress  do  solemnly  dedare 
and  publish  to  the  world  that  it  is  the  unalterable  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
(in  humble  reliance  upon  Almighty  Qod)  to  suffer  all 
the  calamities  of  the  most  protracted  war,  but  that 
they  will  never,  on  any  termsj  politically  affiliate  with 
a  people  who  are  guilty  of  an  mvasion  of  their  soil  and 
the  butchery  of  their  citizens.  * 

The  compensation  of  members  of  Congress 
was  fixed,  by  an  act,  at  $8,000  per  year,  and 
mileage  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  mile. 

The  following  rates  of  compensation  were 
also  adopted :  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  $2.600 ; 
Assistant  do.,  $2,000 ;  two  clerks,  each  $r,500 ; 
sergeant-at-arms  of  Senate,  $2,000 ;  doorkeeper, 
$1,500. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Foote,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  that  they  had  had 
under  consideration  a  bill  to  send  commission- 
ers to  represent  the  Coufederate  States  in  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  London  in 
the  year  1862.  They  reported  back  the  same, 
and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table. 

On  the  27th  of  February  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  in  the  Senate,  declaring 
that  the  Confederate  Gk>yernm6nt  would  enter- 
tain no  peace  propositions  excluding  any  portion 
of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
that  tJie  war  should  be  continued  until  the  ene- 
my had  been  expelled  entirely  from  the  Con- 
federacy. 

In  the  House,  on  the  8d  of  March,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  advising  planters  to  withdraw 
from  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
devote  their  energies  to  raising  provisions, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  &c. 

On  the  4th,  a  Message  was  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Davis,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
suspended  Gens.  Floyd  and  Mlow  from  their 
commands  until  they  could  give  a  more  satis- 
factory account  of  the  action  at  Fort  Donelson. 
He  said  that  neither  of  these  generals  says  that 
reinforcements  were  asked  for,  nor  do  they 


show  that  the  position  could  not  have  been 
evacuated  and  the  whole  army  saved  as  well  as 
a  part  of  it.  Neither  is  it  shown  by  what  au* 
thority  two  senior  generals  abandoned  their 
responsibility  by  transferring  their  command 
to  junior  officers.  Subsequently,  on  the  request 
of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  Gen.  Floyd  was 
reinstated  On  the  same  day  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Capt.  Buchanan  and  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Merrimac  for  their  gallantry  in  the  action 
in  Hampton  Roads,  was  passed. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  Senate  took  up 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  proposing  to  ad- 
vise tiie  planters  of  the  Confederacy  to  abstain 
from  raising  cotton  and  tobacco  this  year,  and 
to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  and  provisions. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  lay  this 
resolution  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing him  to  introduce  a  bill  to  curtail  the 
cotton  crop  for  the  year  1862. 

The  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown  pro- 
vided that  no  planter  or  head  of  a  family  should 
sow  more  cotton  seed  than  would  produce 
three  bales  of  the  staple  for  himself,  and  one 
bale  for  each  of  the  hands  employed  in  the 
culture  during  the  year  1862 ;  and,  in  case  of 
exceeding  this  number,  the  penalty  shall  be  $40 
fine  for  each  bale ;  and,  further,  that  the  planter 
or  head  of  family  should  be  required  to  swear 
to  the  exact  number  of  bales  raised  during  the 
year,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  peijurer  if  he  swears 
falsely. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  resolution  of  the 
House  was  not  of  the  slightest  use  in  the 
world.  If  anything,  it  would  have  a  bad  effect, 
inasmuch  as  it  virtually  oifered  a  premium  for 
treachery.  Patriotic  citizens  would  not  plant 
any  cotton,  with  or  without  the  resolution; 
but  the  large  class  of  grasping  Shylocks,  bent 
on  gain  and  personal  aggrandizement,  would 
pay  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  Congress ; 
and  for  these  Mr.  Brown  would  have  a  compul- 
sory law.  He  conceived  that  a  large  cotton 
crop  this  year  would  be  ruinous  to  us,  since 
the  labor  of  plantations  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  provisions  absolutely 
needful  for  the  support  of  our  armies  and  our 
people.  He  thought  that  if  there  was  evil  in 
the  cotton  crop  we  should  strike  at  the  root,  or 
take  it  by  the  throat. 

Mr.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  said  the  gentle- 
man was  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of  unpatri- 
otic planters.  The  dass,  in  his  judgment,  was 
very  small. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  suggested  that  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  gentleman  wasuncon- 
stitutioncd.  The  forfeiture  of  the  $40  per  bale 
was  an  indirect  mode  of  raising  revenue,  and 
dl  bills  for  this  purpose,  under  the  constitution, 
must  be  originated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Wigfair,  of  Texas,  said  that  if  any  power 
was  laid  down  clearly  in  the  constitution  of  the 
old  government  and  in  the  new,  it  was  the  defi- 
nition of  the  powers  of  Congress  regarding  the 
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pnmfliunent  of  the  crimes  of  treason,  of  piracy, 
and  of  felony  on  the  high  seas.  Here  it  is 
dearly  laid  down  that  Oongress  cannot  create 
crime.  Apart  from  the  nnconstitntionality  of 
the  proposition,  Mr.  Wigfall  objected  to  the 
measure  proposed  for  other  reasons.  He  was 
not.snre  tiiat  it  was  good  policy  for  ns  to  neg- 
lect raidng  cotton.  Unless  we  continne  to 
raise  the  staple  in  abundance,  England  would 
Ibster  its  cultivation,  and  after  the  war  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  monopolize  the  markets  of  the 
world.  If  we  raised  no  cotton  in  1862  it  would 
keep  the  price  np  so  high  that  it  would  pay  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  invest  largely. 
This  is  the  policy  most  desired  by  English  states- 
men, and  it  is  that  which  has  prevented  the 
raising  of  the  blockade. 

Mr.  Brown  could  not  understand  why  a  bill 
to  punish  people  for  not  burning  cotton  likely 
to  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  was  not  un- 
ooDstitutional  when  one  to  punish  the  produc- 
tion of  the  article  was.  He  conceived  that  in 
time  of  war  the  powers  of  Oongress  were  aug- 
mented, and  that  it  was  quite  different  from 
peace. 

Mr.  Olay  replied  that  persons  allowing  cotton 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  guilty 
of  treason :  for  it  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  foe,  and  that  is  treason,  and  treason  is  one 
of  the  crimes  defined  by  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Clay  denied,  also,  that  the  constitution  was  so 
ebstic  that  it  expanded  its  powers  in  war  and 
contracted  them  in  peace.  The  constitution 
was  the  same  alwaya. 

Mr.  Bamw«l],  of  8outh  Carolina,  was  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
nnder  any  circumstances,  though  he  admitted  a 
great  deal  of  labor  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  production  of  supplies,  especially  at  this 
juncture.  On  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
increase  of  supplies  for  market  depend  not  only 
our  sources  of  wealth,  but  our  importance  and 
consequence,  and  weight  with  foreign  nations. 
An  our  interests  appeal  to  us  never  to  give  it 
op.  We  must  raise  it,  hold  it,  and  fight  for  it 
n  e  must  let  the  world  know  that  we  have  it, 
and  that  we  will  sell  it  cheap,  and  that  we  will 
fight  to  keep  it  from  our  enemy  and  to  protect 
it  "We  ehonld  not  only  protect  ourselves 
agamst  our  enemy,  we  should  not  ^ve  our  sole 
strength  to  the  production  of  articles  of  sub- 
netence,  but  we  must  keep  up  the  cultivation 
of  that  which  gives  us  position  in  the  world  as 
a  nation, .  and  by  which  we  will  control  the 
world.  We  must  have  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
markets.  We  begin  to  find  out  that  we  have 
not  a  monopoly,  that  cotton  can  be  produced 
elsewhere.  Plentiful  crops,  low  prices,  and  sn 
periority  of  the  article  will  alone  a<Aieve  our 
ends;  These  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  give  us 
oar  former  preponderance.  The  proposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Brown) 
excited  his  xmfeigned  astonishment.  He  had 
conc^eived  it  to  be  a  long  settled  principle  that 
this  Oovernment,  or  one  with  similar  powers, 
could  not  create  a  crime  under  the  common  law. 


He  protested  warmly  against  this  the  grossest 
assumption  of  authority  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

Mr.  Bemmes,  of  Louisiana,  would  like  tiie 
vote  direct  on  the  resolution,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose asked  that  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
be  withdrawn. 

This  was  done  and  the  resolution  was  put 
upon  its  passage. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  objected  to  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Brown,  for  two  reasons :  First  he  did 
not  wish  to  tax  the  patriotism  of  the  planters; 
and,  secondly,  the  want  of  power  of  Oongress 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  afOedrs  of  any  of 
the  States.  The  policy  which  diminishes  the 
supply  of  cotton  will  hold  out  no  inducements 
for  England  to  break  up  the  blockade.  By 
keeping  cotton  scarce  and  high,  its  production 
is  stimulated  in  other  countries ;  India,  for  in- 
stance. If  we  are  denied  admission  to  the  mar* 
kets  for  several  years,  and  the  price  is  kept  to 
26  or  to  80  cents,  see  what  powerfdl  incentives 
are  given  to  its  production  elsewhere.  To  bring 
about  this  state  of  things  and  to  become  the 
main  producer  is  the  secret  of  all  Britii^  legis- 
lation. This  stimulates  the  planters  in  Uieir 
tropical  colonies  to  raise  cotton  nnder  any  dis- 
advantage ;  otherwise  their  interests  as  manu- 
facturers would  have  compelled  them  to  raise 
the  blockade.  Cotton  is  a  source  of  power  and 
influence  only  so  long  as  we  can  raise  and  keep 
it  in  vast  quantities  at  low  prices.  As  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Hunter  said  the  Confederate  States 
Government  had  not  the  least  right  to  go  to  any 
of  the  States  and  say  how  much  cotton  should 
be  produced.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States 
themselves  hardly  dare  do  this,  mudi  less  tiie 
delegated  power  of  the  Confederacy.  If  he 
believed  that  Congress  would  pass  any  such 
act,  or  the  Government  possessed  any  such 
power,  he  would  pronounce  it  a  most  notorious 
despotism,  worse  even  than  that  from  which 
we  have  just  escaped. 

Mr.  Brown  urged  that  the  igain  object  of  the 
enemy  being  to  pass  down  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  seize  our  cotton,  we  should  prevent 
any  more  being  there  than  could  be  helped. 
The  idea  that  cotton  could  be  raised  in  India 
was,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  played  out  He 
was  in  favor  of  burning  all  the  cotton  we  now 
had,  and  planting  no  more  until  the  world  was 
disposed  to  do  us  justice.  Then  we  could  test 
the  question  of  cotton  raising  in  India,  with  no 
fears  as  to  the  result  Regardless  of  every 
power  on  earth,  let  us  act  for  ourselves  and 
strike  blows  for  our  own  superiority. 

Mr.  Semmes,  of  Louisiana,  had  long  since 
abandoned  the  idea  that  cotton  is  king.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  Nations  would  violate  the  laws  of 
nations  to  supply  themselves  with  cotton,  and 
interest  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  world. 
We  have  tested  the  powers  of  King  Cotton, 
and  have  found  him  to  be  wanting.  We  must 
now  abandon  all  dependence  on  foreign  inter- 
vention.   The  English  never  will  interfere,  be- 
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oanse  it  is  not  for  their  interest.  Bftther  than 
make  war  with  the  United  States  she  would 
convert  her  Gk>yernment  into  an  eleemosjnary 
for  the  maintenanoe  of  her  hordes  of  star\rinff 
operatiTes.  She  wonld  do  this  beoanse  it  would 
he  cheaper,  and  because  the  darliAg  projects 
of  her  statesmen  could  be  fostered  and  cotton 
be  produced  in  her  colonies.  He  voted  for  the 
resolution  for  the  reason  that  warning  should 
be  given  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  contin- 
uance of  a  lengthj  war,  and  that  produce  must 
be  raised  for  our  subsistence. 

Mr.  Wigfall  acknowledged  that  cotton  was 
not  king,  but  merely  the  badge  of  royalty  to 
hhn  who  possessed  it.  This  was  the  reason 
England  abstained  from  raising  our  blockade. 
She  wished  to  see  us  destroyed  as  cotton  pro- 
ducers, so  that  she  could  become  raiser  as  well 
as  spinner,  and  thus  command  the  world.  She 
abandoned  her  own  West  Indies  to  abolition  in 
order  to  foster  cotton-raising  in  India. 

The  resolution  was  finally  put  to  vote  on  its 
adoption,  and  lost,  as  follows: 

TaA8.--Me8sr8.  Clay,  Clark,  Davis,  Doroh,  Henry, 
Mitchell,  Sparrow,  and  Semmes — S. 

Nati.— Messrs.  Barnwell,  Baker,  Homer,  Hill,  Hun- 
ter, Johnson,  Oldham,  Phelan,  Peyton,  Preston,  and 
Wigfall-ll. 

The  surrender  of  Roanoke  Island  was  investi- 
gated by  a  committee  of  the  House,  who  pre- 
sented a  voluminous  report  concludii^  as  fol- 
lows: "Whatever  blame  or  responsibility  is 
Justly  attributable  to  any  one  for  the  defeat  of 
our  troops  at  Roanoke  Island,  on  the  8th  of 
February  last,  should  attach  to  M^j.-G«n. 
Huger  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  late  Secretary  of 
War." 

In  the  Senate  a  resolution  was  offered  to  ap- 
propriate a  sum  of  money  to  pay  the  person^ 
engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  1860  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  for  which  services  the 
United  States  had  not  paid. 

Mr.  Semmes,  of  Louisiana,  Who  urged  the 
matter,  proposed  to  disburse  the  balance  (about 
$6,000)  from  moneys  seized  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  transferred  to  the  Confederate 
States  Government,  a  part  of  which  was  origi- 
nally intended  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  open  the  door  to 
any  number  of  daims  (perhaps  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars)  of  a  similar  nature,  all  of 
which  would  most  properly  be  attended  to 
after  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Semmes  made  the  following  exhibit  of 
money  transferred  to  the  Oonfederate  States 
Government  by  the  several  States  named : 

North  Carolina $26,200  in  bullion. 

"  "        1,176  in  customs. 

Louisiana 457,B59  in  bullion. 

<*        % U7,876  in  customs. 

Alabama 18,781  in  customs. 

Georgia 83,768  in  bullion. 

**       (Savannah) 8,488  in  Cttstoma. 

The  resolution  was  r^ected. 

The  sum  of  $4,276,000  was  appropriated  for 


the  use  of  the  Navy  Department,  of  which 
(2,100,000  was  for  the  equipment  and  repair 
of  vessels,  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores, 
and  for  the  purchase  and  building  of  steamers, 
and  $600,000  for  gunboats  for  coast  defences. 

Propositions  were  considered  for  a  new  flag 
and  a  new  seal,  which  finally  failed  to  pass. 

A  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House  to  re- 
quest the  Executive  to  recall  at  once  the  Com- 
missioners sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  aban- 
don &\1  further  attempts  to  conciliate  the  favor 
and  secure  the  recognition  of  that  Grovemment. 
It  fedled  to  pass.  Another  bill  was  passed  in 
the  House  to  repeal  the  tariff  and  throw  open 
the  Gonfederate  ports  to,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  except  the  United  States.  It  feuled  in 
the  other  House. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  in  the 
House,  on  the  report  of  the  battle  on  the  first 
dayatShiloh: 

Jiaolvid,  That  Oonmss  have  learned,  with  feelings 
of  deep  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Ruler  of  na- 
tions, the  news  of  the  recent  glorious  yictory  of  our 
arms  in  Tennessee. 

Sewhed,  That  the  death  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  the  commander  of  our  forces,  while  leading 
his  troops  to  victory,  cannot  but  temper  our  exulta- 
tion with  a  shade  of  sadness  at  the  loss  of  so  able,  akil- 
fiil,  and  gallant  an  officer. 

Muolv«dt  That,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Cko. 
Johnston— the  Senate  concurring— Congress  do  now 
adjourn  until  twelye  o'clock  to-morrow. 

In  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  Kr.  Haynes, 
of  Tennessee,  moved  that  tbe  resolutions  touch- 
ing the  victory  near  Corinth,  and  lamenting 
the  death  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  be  taken 
upy  so  that  he  could  offer  resolutions  in  lieu. 
Resolutions  were  then  presented  by  the  Sena* 
tor,  expressive  of  the  joy  of  Congress  on  hear- 
ing of  the  great  victory  of  our  army  in  Tennes- 
see, paying  a  glowing  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  con- 
veying the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Gen.  Beau- 
regard and  the  officers  under  his  command  for 
their  services  on  that  memorable  day. 

Mr.  Haynes  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Tennessee  delegation  who  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  transfer  Gen.  Johnston^s  command  to 
some  other  officer  after  the  retreat  from  Nash- 
ville. Subsequent  information  had  caused  him 
to  alter  his  opinion,  and  he  therefore  felt  it  his 
duty  to  offer  the  resolutions  named. 

Mr.  Tancey,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the 
resolutions  be  so  amended  as  to  designate  the 
place  of  the  battle  as  indicated  by  Gi^n.  Bean- 
regard-^^viz. :  the  battle  field  of  Shiloh.  He 
moved,  also,  that  the  resolutions  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  tender  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Gen. 
Beauregard  and  the  surviving  officers  and  sol- 
diers for  their  gallantry  and  skill  on  that  mem- 
orable field. 

On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Barnwell,  from  the 
Finance  Committee,  reported  back  favorably 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  five  dollars.. 
As  before  explained,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
utterance  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four-dollar 
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notesy  and  notes  for  the  firaodonB  of  these 
Bants,  provided  the  whole  amount  issued  does 
not  exceed  five  mijlions  of  dollars  in  the  aggre* 
gate. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  last  danse  of  the  hill  to  increase 
the  clerical  force  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give 
preference  to  apphoants  for  clerkships  under 
the  bill  to  those  who  have  served  in  the  army, 
and  have  been  discharged  on  account  of  physi- 
cal inability,  or  from  wounds  received  in  battle. 
Mr.  Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina,  opposed 
the  amendment  because  he  looked  upon  it  as 
an  indirect  mode  of  pensioning  disabled  sol- 
diers. He  was  of  the  6pinion  that  other  modes 
could  be  provided  for  taking  care  of  this  class 
of  the  population. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  House, 
voting  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  the  patriotic 
women  of  the  country  for  their  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  army,  and  in  aid  of  the  cause 
in  every  canceivaUe  way,  was  taken  up  and 
unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Sparrow  offered  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  Senate  to  furnish  the  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  with  copies  of  all  reports,  &c.,  receiv- 
ed by  tike  Senate  from  the  President,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Roanoke  Island  affdr,  for  the  use  of 
the  Convention  of  North  Carolina — upon  the 
consideration  of  which  the  Senate  went  into 
secret  session. 

The  conscription  act  passed  on  the  9th  of 
April  and  was  approved  on  the  16th.  {See  Con- 
FBDBRATB  States.)  A  bill  was  also  passed  to 
organize  a  battalion  of  sharpshooters,  and  an- 
other appropriating  $1,500,000  to  construct  a 
railroad  between  Galveston  and  New  Crlenns. 
On  the  21st  of  April  Congress  acyoumed  to 
meet  on  the  third  Monday  of  August.  Its  im- 
portant businesB  was  entirely  transacted  in  so* 
^«t  session. 


On  the  18th  of  August  the  second  session  of 
the  Confederate  Congress  under  the  Perma- 
nent Constitution  commenced.  A  <morum  was 
5 resent  in  both  Houses,  and  the  President's 
[easage  was  delivered.  (See  Pubuo  Doon- 
lonna.) 

The  seat  of  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  re- 
aigned,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Jenkins,  of  Virginia,  also  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  House.  As  his  district  was  mmnly  within 
the  lines  of  the  Federal  army,  there  was  no 
l^al  mode  by  which  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In 
the  House  a  number  of  bills  were  submitted, 
which  indicate  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  its 
bnsineas. 

By  Mir.  GartreU,  of  Georgia:  A  bill  making 
Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts.  This  bill  was  made  the  special  order 
for  the  26th  of  August 

Also,  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affaira  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 


cy of  compelling  the  Commissary  Department 
to  f^umish  the  soldiers  with  more  and  better 
food.    Agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina;  A  bill  to 
amend  the  conscription  act.  It  extended  the 
application  of  the  law  to  all  citizens  under 
forty-five  years  of  age.    Referred. 

Also,  a  bill  to  punish  slaves  taken  in  arms, 
and  the  white  men  assuming  to  be  their  offi* 
cers.  It  provided  that  the  slaves  so  taken 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  the 
State  in  which  captured,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
its  laws ;  and  the  white  officers  either  to  be 
hung  or  also  delivered  up  to  the  State  author!* 
ties.    Referred. 

By  Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  a  bill  for  retalia* 
tory  purposes.*  It  recited  that  the  enemy  re- 
fused to  treat  the  partisan  soldiers  as  prisoners, 
and  had  also  punished  iimocent  private  citizens 
for  their  acts.  It  provided  that  an  officer  who 
may  have  ordered  such  atrocities  be  put  to 
death  if  captured.  An  equal  number  of  pris- 
oners (officers  to  be  preferred)  taken  from  the 
enemy  to  suffer  the  &te  inflicted  on  the  captur- 
ed soldiers  or  citizens.    Referred. 

Also,  a  bill  for  the  treatment  of  captives.  It 
provided  that  any  officer  or  private  captured 
by  the  army,  who  should  have  committed  any 
offence  pronounced  felonious  by  the  laws  of 
the  Confederacy  or  any  State,  should  be  deliv- 
ered up  for  triaL    Refenred. 

Also,  a  bill  to  punish  negroes  in  arms.  It 
provided  that  Federal  armies  incongruously 
composed  of  white  and  black  should  not  be 
held  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  war,  or  to  be 
taken  prisoners.  Or  such  as  may  be  captured, 
the  negroes  shall  be  returned  to  their  masters 
or  publicly  sold,  and  their  commanders  to  be 
hung  or  ^ot,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Re- 
ferred. 

Also,  a  bill  to  retaliate  for  the  seizure  of 
citizens  by  the  enemy.  It  provided  that  of  the 
prisoners  held  by  us  a  number  equal  to  that  of 
the  citizens  should  be  retained  as  hostages  for 
their  safety,  and  subjected  to  like  treatment ; 
any  officers,  civil  or  military,  concerned  in 
their  seizure  should  be  imprisoned  during  the 
war.    Referred. 

Also,  a  bill  to  provide  for  raising  an  addition* 
al  force  of  260,000  men.    Laid  on  the  table. 

Also,  a  bill  providing  ui  export  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  aid 
in  indemnifying  the  losses  of  citizens  by  the 
enemy. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Col.  For- 
rest, the  partisan  leader,  '*  for  his  recent  victo- 
ries in  Tennessee." 

That  portion  of  the  President's  Message  re- 
lating to  the  increase  of  the  army  was  taken 
up.  Mr.' Foote  of  Tennessee  referred  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  conscription  act  had  been 
passed.  Its.  constitutionality  at  the  time  of 
passage  was  doubted,  and  if  the  plan  prescribed 
in  it  should  be  allowed  to  grow  into  a  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  subversive  of  State  sovereign- 
ty and  popular  freedom.    The  necessity  whSoh 
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was  alleged  to  exist  formerly,  for  the  present 
law  no  longer  existed,  and  even  that  neoesoltj 
was  artificial,  having  grown  ont  of  the  failure 
of  the  Provisional  Ghovemment  to  provide  for 
expected  deficiencies  in  the  army  in  season. 
He  insisted  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  could  he  raised  hy  requisition  upon 
the  States  sooner  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
would  not  awaken  distrust  or  alarm,  nor  occa- 
sion any  collision  with  State  authorities.  If 
the  new  law  recommended  hy  the  Secretary 
of  War  should  be  adopted,  collision  with  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  m  the  other  States  would 
be  inevitable,  as  it  would  sweep  into  its  vortex 
all  the  militia  now  or  to  be  organized.  Nothing 
but  a  military  despotism  could  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Dargan,  of  Alabama,  contrasted  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  army  with  the  past  He 
thought  every  man  should  be  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  Bonham,  of  South  Oarolina,  was  in  favor 
of  raising  troops  as  was  done  when  we  resisted 
Great  Britain,  and  as  we  did  in  1812. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day,  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  Military  Affairs  reported  a  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  substitutes,  except  for 
persons  skilled  and  actually  employed  in  some 
mechanical  pursuit  important  to  the  publio 
interest,  or  where  the  person  is  the  only  white 
male  adult  on  the  farm  or  plantation  having 
thereon  not  less  than  fifty  slaves.  If  the  sub- 
stitute deserts,  however,  the  person  who  em- 
ployed him  was  to  serve.  The  second  section 
provides  that  the  commanders  of  brigades  and 
divisions,  under  certain  restrictions,  may  detail 
to  any  farms  or  plantation  worked  by  slaves, 
when  the  owner  is  a  femme  iole^  a  minor,  or  a 
person  in  the  public  service^  one  enrolled  pri-. 
vate  for  duty. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  upon  a  resolution, 
offered  by  Mr.  Tancey,  to  transact  business 
with  open  doors,  instead  of  in  secret  session, 
against  which  there  were  loud  complaints  by 
the  press  and  the  people.  The  resolution  was 
rejected. 

On  the  21st  a  bill  was  introduced  declaring 
Kansas  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

Mr.  Olay  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
any  *'  Federal  officer,  soldier,  or  adherent  who 
may  fall  into  our  hands  with  counterfeit  Con- 
federate notes  in  his  possession,  or  who  may 
be  proved  to  have  passed  off  any  such,  shall  be 
oourtmartialed  Aad  punished  with  death." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Foote 
offered  a  series  of  resolutions  fhvoring  an  ag- 
gressive war;  also  favoring  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwester;i  States, 
offering  to  guarantee  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  to  their  mouths  if 
they  will  desist  from  the  farther  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  of  September,  Mr. 
Bemmes,  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  coinage 


of  copper  (alloy)  tokens,  of  the  value  of  five, 
ten  and  twenty  cents,  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,- 
000,  and  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the     ^ 
purpose. 

Mr.  Sparrow,  from  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  reported  back  the  petitions  from  van* 
ous  religious  organizations,  asking  exemptions 
in  certain  oases,  from  the  ftirther  consideration 
of  which  the  committee  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Sparrow  also  reported  a  bill  providing 
for  the  extension  of  the  conscript  age  to  forty- 
five,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  made 
the  special  order  for  another  day. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs,  reported  a  Joint  resolution 
of  thanks  to  Commander  £ben  Farrand,  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for  gal- 
lant services  in  repulsing  the  enemy's  ganboats 
at  Drury's  Bluf^  on  the  15th  of  May  last 
Adopted. 

*     The  following  Message,  with   despatches, 
from  President  Davis,  was  received  and  read. 

7b  ths  Senate  and  Some  of  BqfruentaUoa  of  the  Chn- 
federate  8UsU$: 
I  have  the  gratiflcatioii  of  presentuig  to  Congress 
two  despatches  from  Gkn.  Rothert  E.  Lee,  commanding 
the  anny  of  Northern  Virginia,  communicating  the 
result  of  the  operations  north  of  the  Rappahannock. 
From  these  despatches  it  will  be  seen  that  God  has 
again  extended  nia  shield  over  our  patriotic  army,  and 
has  blessed  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  with  a  sepond 
sienal  victory  on  the  field  already  memorable  bj  the 
gidlant  achievement  of  our  troops.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  skill  and  daring  of  the 
oommandinff  general  who  conceived,  or  the  valor  and 
hardihood  of  uie  troops  who  executed,  the  brilliant 
movement  whose  result  is  now  communicated.  After 
having  driven  from  their  idtrenchments  an  enemj 
supenor  in  numbers,  and  relieved  from  siege  the  citv 
of  Richmond,  as  heretofore  communicated,  our  toil- 
worn  troops  advanced  to  meet  another  invadinff  army, 
re<*nforoea  not  only  by  the  defeated  army  of  Gen.  Mo- 
Clellan,  but  by  the  fresh  corps  of  Gens.  Bumside  and 
Hunter.  After  forced  marohes,  with  inadequate  trans- 
portation, and  across  streams  swollen  to  unusual 
neiffht,  by  repeated  combats  they  turned  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  forming  a  junction  of  their  columns 
in  the  face  of  greatly  superior  forces,  they  fought  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  80th,  the  crowning  triumph  of 
their  toU  and  valor.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

The  Honse  resolntion,  voting  thanks  to  Cap- 
tain Raphael  Semmes,  of  the  Confederate  States 
steamer  Somter,  was  referred  to  the  Military 
Committee. 

The  bill  amendatory  of  the  act  to  organize 
bands  of  partisan  rangers,  restricting  the  privi- 
lege of  raising  snch  bands,  as  given  by  the 
ori^nal  bill,  and  also  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  brigade  them  as  troops  of  the  line, 
was  taken  np. 

A  lengthy  debate  sncceeded,  sundry  amend- 
ments were  adopted,  and,  finally,  the  bill  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  12  to  7. 

In  the  House,  on  tiie  12th  of  September,  Mr. 
Hilton,  of  Florida,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  to  whom  were  referred  the 
Message  of  the  President  conmiunicating  the 
despatches  firom  General  Lee  relative  to  the 
late  victories,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
in  relation  to  the  movement  of  the  armies 
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serosB  tbe  Potoniao,  reported  the  following 
robstittite  for  said  resolutions : 

B«9olv€df  That  the  thanks  of  CoDsresa  and  of  the 
oountiy  are  eminently  due.  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  (jten.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
eommand  for  their  late  brilliant  yictories,  culminating 
inthe  aisnal  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  second  sreat  battle  of  Manassas. 

ketolved^  That  Congress  has  heard  with  profound 
aatigfaction  of  the  triumphant  crossing  of  theTotomac 
by  our  Tictorious  army,  and  assured  of  the  wisdom  of 
that  masteriy  moyement,  reposes  with  entire  confi- 
dence on  the  distinguished  skill  of  our  commanding 
£»era],  and  the  yalor  of  his  troops,  to  achieve,  under 
ror  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  nations,  new  triumphs,  re- 
Here  oppressed  Maryland,  and  advance  our  standards 
into  the  territory  of  we  enemy. 

Bttohtd,  That  the  President  be  reouested  to  com- 
municate Uie  foregoing  resolutions  to  Greneral  Lee  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command. 

Mr.  IBlton  advooated  the  immediBte  passage 
of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Lyons  moved  to  amend  the  second  res- 
olution by  striking  out  all  after  the  words 
'^  distinguished  skill  of;"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ''the  commanding  general  and  the 
▼alor  of  his  troops  to  relieve  oppressed  Mary- 
land, and,  under  favor  of  the  Great  Ruler  of 
nations,  achieve  new  triumphs  over  the  enemy.'* 
He  approved  the  movements  of  our  armies 
thus  far,  and  thought  a  resolution  of  thanks 
eminently  proper;  but  if  it  were  passed  with 
the  words  proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  it  would 
be  an  invitation  fh>m  Congress  to  advance 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  that  was  a  re- 
sponsibility which  he,  for  one,  was  not  prepared 
to  assume. 

Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Oarolina,  was  somewhat 
sorprised  to  hear  a  sentiment  indicating  hesita- 
tion from  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat.  The  press  throughout  the  country  had 
clamored  for  an  onward  movement,  and  wher- 
ever the  people  assembled  we  had  always  heard 
the  same  sentiment  expressed — ^that  we  were 
pursuing  a  mistaken  policy  in  waiting  for  the 
enemy  to  advance,  and  that  our  armies  should 
advance  and  pluck  victory  upon  the  enemy's 
BoiL  After  we  had  commenced  this  aggressive 
policy,  and  our  armies  were  across  the  borders, 
we  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  we  ought  to  hesitate. 

Mr.  Lyons  said  that  the  gentleman  had  mis- 
taken his  position.  He  stated  plainly  that  he 
approved  of  Gen.  Lee's  crossing  the  Potomac 
and  threatening  Maryland;  but  at  that  point, 
with  his  present  information,  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  stop— he  could  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  advising  an  advance  into  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Miles  stiU  differed  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  What  he  meant  by  an  aggres- 
sive war  was  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  this  was  what  the  resolutions 
said.  They  had  been  careftiUy  and  deliberately 
weighed  in  the  committee,  and  they  were  ex- 
pressive of  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  it.  What  the  peo- 
ple wanted  was  an  aggressive  war.  While  the 
eaemj  had  overran  our  territory  and  reduced 
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people  to  a  condition  of  bondage  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  warfare,  were  we  to  hes- 
itate to  retaliate  upon  them  ?  He  could  not  be- 
lieve any  such  sentiment.  The  resolution,  in  his 
opinion,  could  not  be  construed  as  an  instruc- 
tion to  our  generals ;  but,  when  we  have  their 
assurance  that  they  will  bear  our  standards 
onward,  and  will  relieve  oppressed  Maryland, 
shall  we  hesitate  because,  forsooth,  they  may 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  ?  The  reso- 
lutions were  intended  to  encourage  our  Presi- 
dent, our  generals,  and  our  armies.  He  wished 
every  branch  of  government  to  understand  that 
this  Congress  does  not  think  the  war  has  been 
hitherto  waged  upon  a  mode  best  calculated  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  dose.  He  was  opposed  to 
Congress  assuming  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but 
he  hoped  the  people  would  understand  that  we 
do  propose  to  wage  an  offensive  warfare. 

Mr.  Lyons  asked  if  the  gentleman  believed 
that  our  army,  great  and  glorious  as  it  is,  could 
safely  go  into  the  heart  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Miles  replied  that  he  did.  He  would  en- 
dorse the  language  of  a  well  known  gentleman 
— ^^ve  Jackson  half  of  our  present  army,  and 
he  would  drive  the  whole  600,000  of  the  North 
before  him.  Mr.  M.  dosed  by  enforcing  the 
opinion  that  the  time  to  strike  was  while  our 
armies  were  flushed  with  success,  and  while 
they  were  veteran  troops,  accustomed  to  the 
roar  of  battle. 

Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  was  in  favor  of 
the  amendment.  He  viewed  the  resolutions  as 
an  instruction  to  our  armies,  and  thought  our 
President  and  generals  better  qualified  than 
Congress  to  conduct  the  war.  It  was  not  a 
war  of  conquest,  but  a  war  for  independence; 
everybody  agreed  in  that,  and  hence  there  was 
no  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
war.  The  mode  of  conducting  it  ought  to  be 
left  alone  to  the  Executive,  without  interference 
from  Congress  or  elsewhere.  He  believed  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war  up  to  this  moment  had 
been  Just  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Ayer,  of  South  Carolina,  was  in  favor 
of  the  aggressive  policy.  He  would  say  to  the 
Executive,  we  desire  that  the  enemy's  country 
shall  be  invaded,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  Judge  of 
its  expediency.    He  would  have  our  armies. 


Go  with  banner,  bnmd  and  bow. 
As  fo«man  meets  bis  mortal  foe. 

He  would  not  assume  to  speak  for  all ;  but  so 
far  as  his  constituents  were  concerned  he  knew 
this  to  be  the  prevailing  sentipient. 

Mr.  Foote  moved  the  previous  question^ 
which  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  demanded  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

The  roll  was  then  called,  and  Mr.  Lyon's 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  following  vote : 

YiAB.— Messrs.  Arrington,  Ashe,  Atkina,  Barksdale, 
Bocock,  Bridgera,  Conrad,  Conrow,  Currin,  Curry, 
Dayidaon,  Dupre,  Fairow.  Garland,  Gentry,  Hanly, 
Jobnaon,  Jonea,  Kenan,  of  Georgia,  Lrona,  Machen, 
HcDowelt,  McLean,  Read,  Boston,  Smitb,  of  Alabama 
Smith,  of  North  CaroUna,  8w8o,  YUlere— 89 
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NATB.~Mes8ra.  Ayer,  Batw>n,  Bell.  Bonham,  Boteler, 
Bojce,  Breckinridge,  H.  W.  Bruce,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Cham- 


bliss.  Ghrisman,  Clapp,  Clark,  Clopton,  Collier,  Cook, 
'"  n,  I)a  '     *"     •'       •"     '         -     -. 

Gartrell,  Gobde,  Grabam,   Graj,  Harris,  Hartridge, 
Heiskell,   Herbert,   Hilton,    Hodge,   Holcomb,  Holt, 


Crockett,  Dargan,  l)ayis,  Dawkios,  De  Jamette,  El- 
liott, Ewing,  Foote,  Foster,  Freeman,  Oardenheir, 
II,  Goode,  "    •  "         •  • 


shall,  Menees,  Miles,  Moore,  Munnerlynn,  Perkins, 
Preston,  Pugh,  Rassell.  Sexton,  Strickland,  Tibbi, 
Trippe,  Vest,  Welch,  Wilcox,  Wright,  of  G«otgi% 
Wnght,ofTexas— 61. 

The  substitute  of  the  oommittee  was  then 
agreed  to,  and  the  question  recurring  upon  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions, 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Alahama,  addressed  the  House 
in  opposition  to  the  second  of  the  series,  being 
unwilling  to  commit  himself  to  an  aggressive 
polioj.  He  did  not  believe  in  advancing  into 
the  enemy's  country.  We  had  not  been  invited 
into  Maryland,  and  it  was  a  question  of  time, 
and  yet  to  be  learned,  what  reception  we  would 
meet  with  upon  the  soil  of  Maryland.  We  had 
been  driven  from  the  soil  of  Kentucky  after 
having  heen  invited  thither.  We  had  to  fight 
Kentuckians,  steel  to  steel,  and  knee  to  knee, 
and  this  had  promoted  our  disasters.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Oarolina  had  indicated  that 
the  people  had  forced  an  unwilling  Adminis- 
tration to  depart  from  its  policy,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  Oonfederate  States  may  be 
opposed  to  an  aggressive  policy.  Gould  it  be 
possible  that  the  President  of  the  Oonfederate 
States,  who  was  known  to  be  so  wise  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  as  well  as  a  wise  civilian,  should  be 
driven  into  undue  haste,  and  made  to  change 
his  whole  policy,  and  to  yield  to  popular 
olamor? 

Mr.  Hodge,  of  Kentucky,  replied  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  last  speaker  in  relation  to  that 
State,  showing  that  the  enemies  of  the  South 
there  were  not  natives.  The  true  sons  of  Ken- 
tucky had  shed  their  blood  freely  on  many  well 
fought  fields  in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy. 
When  the  time  comes  that  arms  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  her  people,  Kentucky  will  do 
her  duty,  or  her  sons  will  be  found  lying  dead 
upon  the  field  with  their  feet  to  the  foe. 
^  Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  answered  the  posi- 
tions assumed  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Smith),  and  fistvored  the  passage  of  the  res- 
olutions. Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks, he  said  it  was  known  officially  that  our 
army  had  crossed  into  Maryland,  and  were  on 
tiheir  way  to  Harrisburg.  He  hoped  not  two 
days  would  elapse  before  the  plan  would  be 
consummated.  He  would  not  say  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest — it  might  be  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  railroad  communications, 
or  for  some  other  object  not  proper  to  mention. 
The  God  of  battles  he  believed  was  with  us,  and 
he  had  perfect  confidence  that  the  acting  out  of 
the  present  aggressive  policy  would  give  us  the 
most  complete  success  that  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  took  the  ground 
that  Congress  had  no  right  to  pronounce  upon 
the  policy  of  the  war,  in  the  manner  that  had 
been  asserted  in  the  debate  to-day.    If  a  plan 


had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  leaders  of  our  army 
in  secret  council,  it  was  criminal  in  this  Con- 
gress thus  to  make  itself  a  council  of  war,  and 
proclaim  that  plan  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Machen,  of  Kentucky,  combated  the  idea 
of  running  over  the  enemy's  country  rough- 
shod, though  he  was  not  entirely  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  invasion.  He  thought,  if  we  could 
capture  and  hold  Cincinnati,  the  Northern  peo- 
ple could  be  brought  to  terms,  and  madft  to  give 
up  their  accursed  cause.  He  would  vote  for 
the  resolutions,  but  wanted  the  generals  to  be 
left  free  to  decide  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Hebkell,  of  Tennessee,  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  was  ordered,  and  the 
vote  being  taken,  the  first  resolution  passed 
unanimously,  the  second  by  68  yeas  to  15  nays, 
and  the  third  unanimously. 

Mr,  Kenan,  of  Georgia,  moved  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  vote  by  which  the  second  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon  the  table- 
ayes  45,  noes  26. 

Mr.  Kenan  desired  to  offer  an  additional  res- 
olution, dedaring  that  Congress  does  not  in- 
tend to  indicate  in  these  resolutions  a  policy 
different  from  the  policy  of  President  Davis, 
nor  to  indicate  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  Foote  said  that  he  had  intended  to  offer 
a  resolution  to  show  that  by  the  action  just 
taken  it  is  not  intended  to  pass  upon  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  Administration,  but  to  har- 
monize with  and  sustain  the  same. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  neither  of  the  reso* 
Intions  could  be  entertained. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  moved  that  the  title 
of  the  resolutions  be  amended  so  as  to  read: 
**  Joint  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  move- 
ments of  Gen.  Lee*s  army  and  General  Con- 
gressional Order  No.  1." 

Mr.  Gtotry,  of  Tennessee,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  House  upon 
this  motion.  He  held  that  the  resolutions  un- 
dertook, in  effect,  to  indicate  the  policy  which 
Congress  desired  the  Executive  to  pursue.  He 
thought  the  war  had  been  well  and  gloriously 
conducted,  and  that  it  was  unwise  in  Congress 
to  interfere.  With  regard  to  the  policy  of  in- 
vading the  enemy^s  country  he  was  not  prepar- 
ed to  commit  himself. 

Mr.  JOles  offered  a  substitute  for  the  title 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jones,  as  follows:  ** Joint 
resolutions  in  relation  to  the  late  victories  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Potomac  by  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia." 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  J<me8  was  re- 
jected— yeas  18,  nays  56-Hand  the  substitute 
of  Mr.  Miles  adopted. 

In  the  House,  on  the  26th  of  September,  the 
Conmuttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  had 
been  referred  several  resolutions  relative  to  the 
true  policy  of  the  war,  and  reoommendijig  to 
the  Ftesident  to  issue  a  proclamation  touching 
the  free  navigation  of  tne  liOssissippi  and  its 
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tributaries,  and  the  opening  of  the  nuirket  of 
the  SoQth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest- 
em  States  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions — 
reported : 

A  nugoritj  were  in  favor  of  the  resolutions, 
and  a  minority  opposed.  The  minority  recom- 
mended a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
invasion  of  the  enemy's  territory.  Relative  to 
a  proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  opening  of  the  Southern  markets  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwestern  States, 
they  said: 

Such  a  proclamation  as  that  recommended  in  the 
resolution  referred  to  the  committee,  it  is  confidently 
beiiered,  would  have  a  tendency  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  the  adyocates  of  peace  in  the  Northwest- 
cm  States,  be  calculated  to  bring  those  States  quickly 
into  amicable  relations  with  the  States  of  the  Bouto^ 
withdraw  them  ultimately  altogether  fh>m  their  pres- 
ent injurious  political  connection  with  the  States  of 
the  North  and  East,  with  which  they  have  really  so  lit- 
tle in  common,  and  thus  enable  us  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  a  joat  and  honorable  peace  from  the  ffreat  commer- 
cial emnorium  of  that  region  through  whose  influence 
mainly  nas  this  wicked  and  unnatural  war  been  thus 
Jar  kept  in  progress. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  reported, 
that  in  their  opinion  it  was  a  work  of  superero- 
gation for  the  House  to  decide  on  the  policy 
on  which  the  war  should  be  conducted.  As  to 
opening  the  Southern  markets  to  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  the  Northwestern  States  they  say : 

The  undersigned  dissent  iVom  the  recommendation 
that  this  Government  should  tender  to  a  portion  of  the 
ciiuens  of  the  Government  with  whom  we  are  at  war 
exdaaive  commercial  privileges.  It  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  commit  our  Government  to  any  fixed  policy 
in  advance.  Legislation  should  not  be  anticipated, 
but  should  be  shaped  by  existing  events.  If  a  devia- 
tion from  this  plain  suggestion  of  wisdom  be  advised 
in  the  present  instance  upon  the  idea  of  the  influence 
of  an  appeal  to  the  self-mterest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Northwestern  States,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  same  argument  might,  with  equal  propriety. 
be  addressed  to  ue  inhabitants  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  manufteturers  of  that  section  would  be 
conciliated  by  pledges  that  a  discriminating  tariff 
would  at  the  ciose  of  hostilities,  be  put  into  speedy 
operation  for  building  up  their  interests,  and  ship- 
owners would  be  propitiated  by  pledges  that  they  would 
be  permitted  to  perform  the  caring  trade  of  the  South 
■s  mider  the  old  Union.  And  the  dty  of  New  York 
woald  be  induced  to  pause  in  her  course  of  folly  and 
wickedness  toward  the  Confederate  States  if  assured 
that  they  would  confer  upon  her  the  privilege  of  con- 
duetinff  their  commercial  affairs,  and  enriching  herself 
npon  the  proceeds  of  her  labor. 

The  Northern  people  derived,  under  the  former  Gov- 
ernment, an  annual  profit  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000 
upon  Soothem  traae.  Their  implements  of  war  will 
be  laid  amde  when  assured  that  their  coffers  shall  be 
filled  with  the  proceeds  of  Southern  labor.  But  the 
undersigned  do  not  hesitate  to  repel  the  suggestion 
that  the  people  of  the  South  are  willing  to  purchase 
peace  by  sucn  a  sacrifice  of  their  rights,  and  by  so  de- 
grading a  concession  to  Northern  cupidity.  To  be  re- 
spected, our  ooune  must  be  firm  and  our  legislation 
rational  and  just. 

At  an  eariy  period  after  the  organisation  of  the  €K>v- 
emment  of  the  Confederate  States  a  law  was  passed 
dedaring  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
with  certain  salutary  restrictions.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  has  not  been  changed  on  this  subject.  It 
is  presumed  to  have  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Northwestern  States  before  they  embarked  in  a 
wkked  and  iu\}ustifiable  war  sgainst  the  people  of  the 


Confederate  States.  To  proclaim  this  policy  at  the 
present  time,  coupled  with  offers  of  their  lucrative 
trade,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  majority,  would 
be,  in  the  highest  degree,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Government.  It  would  bnng  upon  it  the  imputa- 
tion of  pusillanimity.  It  would  be  accepted  by  the 
enemy  as  a  confession  of  conscious  weakness,  and  its 
inevitable  tendency  would  be  to  prolong  the  war. 

The  undersigned  are  firm  in  the  opinion  that  the 
most  effective  mode  of  conquering  a  peace  is  not  to  be 
found  in  extending  to  the  enemy  propositions  of  re- 
conciliation, but  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

The  signs  of  returning  reason,  indicating  a  desire  for 
peace  amon|;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwesten  States, 
'upon  the  discovery  of  which  the  maiority  have  con- 
gratulated the  House,  are  believed  to  oe  delusive.  The 
undersigned  regret  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  discern  them.  But,  in  the  event  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  these  alleged  pacific  indications,  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  the  result,  not  of  temporizing  expedients 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States,  but  of  its  manifestation  of  purpose  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigor  and  effect. 

For  these  reasons  the  undersigned  dissent  from  the 
views  of  the  majority,  and  ask  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  in  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  rejected. 

E.  BARKSDALE, 
J.  R.  McLEAN, 
W.  R.  SMITH. 

The  second  conscription  bill  to  call  into  ser- 
vice aU  persons  above  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
led  to  a  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses,  when 
a  conmnittee  of  conference  was  appointed  by 
each.  In  the  House  the  following  debate  took 
place  on  the  report  of  the  committee. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate 
stating  that  they  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  in  relation  to  the 
bill  "  further  to  provide  for  the  public  defence." 

Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  House  concur  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  Boteler,  of  Virginia,  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Foote  hoped  the  gentleman  did  not  rise 
to  call  the  question.  If  he  did,  he  appealed  to 
him  by  every  consideration  of  courtesy  and  pa- 
triotism not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Boteler  replied  that  he  was  blind  to  any 
appeal  to  courtesy,  and  to  everything  but  the 
wemire  of  his  country,  at  the  present  moment. 
Whatever  his  will  might  have  been,  his  patience 
was  exhausted,  and  many  an  hour  had  been 
lost  already  in  discussion.  He  had  recently 
returned  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
he  had  heu*d  the  appeals  of  soldiers  made  again 
and  again,  asking  when  reinforcements  were 
coming.  It  is  now  time  tiiat  the  eternal  talk 
on  this  bill  should  cease.  It  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  vote  down  the  question  if  gentlemen  did 
not  desire  to  sustain  it ;  but  he  was  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  He  did  call  the  (question 
upon  the  biU,  and  he  should  adhere  to  it. 

The  call  of  the  question  having  been  sustain- 
ed, the  bill  was  passed,  -59  to  24. 

Mr.  Xenan,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  had  been  passed. 
The  measure  just  passed  struck  out  the  only 
a^ustment  looking  to  peace  between  the  State 
and  Confederate  Governments — ^that  by  which 
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the  House  bill  had  authorized  the  President  to 
make  a  requisition  upon  the  Grovernors  of  the 
,  States  for  tne  troops  needed.  Is  it  proper,  at  a 
time  like  this,  to  create  dissension  and  collision 
in  any  State  of  this  Confederacy?  Where 
could  be  the  ejections  to  this  feature  of  the  bill  ? 
He  would  always  sustain  the  Government,  but 
there  had  always  been  dissension  upon  the  con- 
script law.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  it  had  been 
declared  null  and  void  because  it  was  uncon- 
stitutionaL  He  had  no  doubt  but  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  make  requisitions  upon  the  Gov- 
ernors they  would  be  complied  with.  He  could 
tell  gentlemen  now  there  was  danger  of  dissen- 
sion between  the  Government  and  States  in 
this  Confederacy.  He  hoped  it  could  be  avoid- 
ed, but  he  greatly  feared  it  would  come.  There- 
fore he  appealed  to  the  House  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  wnich  they  passed  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Foote  said  that  he  was  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  found  that 
opportunity  to  address  the  House,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Boteler')  had  so 
ungraciously  ref^ed  him.  The  House  had  been 
informed  by  a  member  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  State  of  Georgia.  That  member  had  said 
that  there  was  dimger  of  a  collision  between 
the  States  and  the  Confederate  Government. 
He  would  tell  the  House  that  a  similar  state  of. 
things  existed  elsewhere.  There  have  been 
f^ts  reported  which  showed  it.  Why  should 
the  House  be  restricted  to  the  edict,  and  be  dic- 
tated to  as  to  what  course  it  should  pursue  by 
a  party  of  consolidationists  in  the  other  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  ?  Mr.  Foote 
said  that  he  spoke  of  some  who  were  then  out- 
side of  the  hall,  and  not  in  the  other  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  was  well  known  that 
some  time  since  he  had  emphatically  declared, 
in  unequivocal  language,  that  there  was  danger 
existing,  and  now  they  had  it  from  the  lips  of  a 
high-toned  gentleman' from  Georgia,  making, 
magnanimous  disclosures  in  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  appealing  to  them 
not  to  involve  this  country  in  civil  war.  By 
the  bill  of  the  House  the  country  would  have 
been  quieted,  and  an  abundance  of  soldiers 
procured  for  the  war.  Let  all  the  consolida- 
tion men  of  this  day,  and  all  the  federalists  of 
the  old  Government  cry  out ;  let  all  those  who 
have  been  enemies  of  State  rights,  and  those 
who  voted  against  paying  back  the  fine  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  all  consolidationists  and  federalists, 
utter  their  sentiments  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  let 
them  come  on,  he  was  done,  he  had  had  his 
say ;  he  had  expressed  his  opinion,  and  called 
the  question. 

The  House  refused  to  reconsider — yeas  24, 
nays  68. 

Subsequently  an  exemption  act  was  passed. 
It  exempted  the  police  for  sections  of  country 
which  have  dense  negro  populations ;  also,  edit- 
ors and  such  helps  as  they  require  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  also,  the  employes  of  transportation  and 
telegraph  companies,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
physicians,  shoemakers,  tanners,  blacksmiths, 


wagon  makers  and  millers ;  also,  superintend- 
ents and  employes  in  hospitals,  wool,  cotton, 
and  paper  mills,  employes  of  the  government 
works,  overseers  of  plantations,  and  one  man 
to  every  five  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  ex- 
emption act,  passed  April  2l8t,  was  repealed.- 

Several  propositions  under  the  form  of  bills, 
were  introduced  into  the  Senate  respecting  re- 
taliatory measures.  These  propositions  were 
brought  forward  in  consequence  of  the  procla- 
mation of  President  Lincoln,  issued  on  tiie  22d 
of  September,  declaring  that  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary ensuing  an  emancipation  proclamation 
would  be  issued.  The  subject  came  up  for 
the  first  time  on  the  29th  of  Sept.,  when  Mr. 
Semmes,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following 
resolution: 

Besolved  by  the  Cfongntt  of  the  Oon/ederate  Statee, 
That  the  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  issued  in  the  city  of 
Washington  y  in  the  year  1862,  wherein  he  declarea 
'*  that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State, 
or  designated  parts  of  a  State,  whereof  the  people  ahall 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  shall  be  hence- 
forth and  fore?er  free,  **  is  levelled  aeainst  the  citizens 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  as  su^  is  a  groes  riola- 
tion  of  the  uauages  of  civilized  warefare,  an  outrage 
on  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  an  invitation  to 
an  atrocious  servile  war,  and  therefore  should  be  held 
up  to  the  execration*  of  mankind,  and  counteracted  by 
such  retaliatory  measures  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  may  be  best  calculated  to  secure  its  with- 
drawal or  arrest  its  execution. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  reso- 
lution be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  was  in  favor  of  declaring  every 
citizen  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  a  soldier, 
authorized  to  put  to  death  every  man  caught 
on  our  soil  in  arms  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Semmes,  of  Louisiana,  said  that  the  reso- 
lution had  not  been  drawn  without  reflection. 
The  question  of  retaliation  was  exclusively  an 
Executive  one,  to  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances. But  it  was  proper  that  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Government  should  ex- 
press its  approval  of  the  retaliation  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  the  reso- 
lution did  not  go  far  enough.  He  favored  the 
passage  of  a  law  providing  that,  upon  any  at- 
tempt being  made  to  execute  the  proclamation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  inmiediately  hoist  the 
^*  black  flag,"  and  proelum  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  aU  invaders  of  our  soil. 

Mr.  Phelan,  of  Mississippi,  said  that  he  had 
always  been  in  favor  of  conducting  the  war 
under  the  *'  black  flag."  If  that  flag  had  been 
raised  a  year  ago  the  war  would  be  ended  now. 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  all  of 
said  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  Judiciary.    This  was  agreed  to. 

Subsequently,  onthe  1st  of  October,  a  nu^or- 
ity  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  made  a  report 
recommending  the  passage  of  the  following  bill : 

Whereas,  these  States,  exercising  a  right  consecrat- 
ed by  the  blood  of  our  Revolutionary  fore&thers,  and 
recognized  as  fundamental  in  the  American  system  of 
government^  which  is  t>a8ed  on  the  consent  of  the 
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fforeme^  diasolred  the  compact  irhich  united  than  to 
the  Noribem  States,  and  withdrew  from  the  Union 
created  bj  the  Federal  Gonstitiition ;  and  whereas,  the 
GoTennneni  of  the  United  States,  repudiating  the 
prindplea  on  which  its  founders,  in  their  solemn  ap« 
peal  to  the  ciTilized  worid,  justified  the  American  Rev- 
olation,  commenced  the  present  war  to  subjugate  and 
enslare  these  States  under  the  pretesci  of  repressing 
rsbelUon  and  restoring  the  Umon;  and  whereas,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  past  seyenteen 
montoB,  the  rights  accorded  to  belligerents  bjr  the 
usages  of  civilized  nations  haye  been  studiouslj  denied 
to  the  ptizens  of  these  States,  except  in  cases  where 
the  same  hare  been  extorted  bj  the  apprehension  of 
retaliation,  or  bj  the  adTose  fbrtune  ot  the  war;  and 
whereas,  from  the  commencement  of  this  unholj  in- 
vasion to  the  present  moment,  the  invaders  nave 
inflicted  inhuman  miseries  on  the  people  of  these 
States,  exacting  of  Ihem  treasonable  oaths,  subjecting 
nnaimed  citizens,  women,  and  children  to  oonflacation, 
banishment  and  imprisonment ;  bumiuff  their  dwell- 
ing houses^  ravaging  the  land,  plunoering  private 
property;  murdering  men  for  pretended  offences; 
omnizmg  the  abduction  of  slaves  hj  government 
officials  and  at  goyemment  exx>ense ;  promoting  servile 
insurrection,  hj  tampering  with  sUves,  and  protect- 
ing them  in  resisting  their  masters;  stealing  works 
of  art  and  destroying  public  libraries ;  encouraging  and 
inviting  a  brutal  soldiery  to  commit  outrages  on 
women  by  the  unrebuked  orders  of  military  command- 
ers, and  attempting  to  ruin  cities  by  filling  up  the 
entrances  to  their  harbors  with  stone :  And,  whereas, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  barbarous  ferocity  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  enacted  a  law,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  prevent  treason  and 
rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  tne  property  of  rebels, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and  has  announced  bj  a 
proclamation,  issued  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
lent  thereof,  that  in  pursuance  of  said  law,  "on  the 
let  of  January,  1868,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
any  State,  or  designatea  part  of  a  State,  the  people 
whereof  shall  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
ahall  be  thenceforward  and  K>rever  free,''  and  has, 
thereby,  made  manifest  that  this  conflict  has  ceased  to 
be  a  war  as  recognized  among  civOized  nations,  but 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  has  become  an  invasion  of  an 
organiaed  horde  of  murderers  and  plunderers,  breath- 
ing hatred  and  revense  for  the  numerous  defeats  sus- 
tamed  on  legitimate  oattle  fields,  and  determined,  if 
possible,  to  exterminate  the  loyal  population  of  these 
States,  to  transfer  their  prop^ty  to  their  enemies,  and 
to  emancipate  their  slaves,  with  the  atrocious  design 
of  adding  servile  insurrection  and  the  massacre  of 
families  to  the  calamities  of  war ;  and,  whereas,  justice 
and  humanity  require  this  Government  to  endeavor  to 
repress  the  lawless  practices  and  designs  of  the  enemy 
l^  inflicting  severe  retribution;  Therefore,  the  Con- 
fiederate  States  of  America  do  enact, 

1.  That  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  all 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  ofiScers  of  the 
enemy,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  when  cap- 
tared,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor,  or  otherwise 
pat  at  hard  labor,  until  the  termination  of  the  war,  or 
until  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  herein  before  recited,  or  until  otherwise 
determined  bv  the  President 

2.  Every  wnite  person  who  shall  act  as  a  commis- 
sioned  or  non-commissioned  officer,  commanding  ne- 
groes or  mnlattoes  against  the  Confederate  StatM,  or 
who  shall  arm,  or;^ize,  train,  or  prepare  negroes  or 
mnlattoes  for  inilitaiy  service,  or  aid  them  in  any  mili- 
tary enterprise  against  the  Confederate  States,  snail,  if 
captured,  safier  death. 

$.  Eyeiy  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  enem^  who  shall  incite  slaves  to  rebellion,  or 
pntend  to  give  them  freedom,  under  the  aforemen- 
tioned act  orCongress  and  proclamation,  by  abducting, 
or  caaaing:  them  to  be  abducted,  or  inducmg  them  to 
abscond,  shall,  if  captured,  suffer  death. 

4.  That  every  peraon  charged  with  an  offence  under 
this  act  shall  l>e  nied  by  sucb  military  courts  as  the 


President  shall  direct;  and  after  conviction,  the  Presi- 
dent may  commute  the  punishment,  or  pardon  on* 
conditionally,  or  on  such  terms  as  he  may  see  fit. 

6.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  resort 
to  such  other  retaliatory  measures  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  best  calculated  to  repress  the  atrocities  of  the 
enemy. 

Hr.  Phelan,  of  Mississippi,  submitted  a  mi- 
nority report  from  the  same  committee,  in  the 
form  of  a  lengthy  preamble,  and  the  following 
resolution : 

JBeUretolvedf  dbe,,  That  from  this  day  forth  all  rules 
of  civilized  warfare  should  be  discarded  in  the  future 
defence  of  our  country,  our  liberties  and  our  lives, 
against  the  feU  design  now  openly  avowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  annihilate  or  enslave 
ns:  and  that  a  war  of  extermination  should  henceforth 
be  waged  acainst  eveij  invader  whose  hostile  foot 
shall  cross  the  boundaries  of  these  Confoderate  States. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Geor^:  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say  for  myself  that  I  regard  the  proclamation 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  mere  hrutum  fulmeuy  and 
so  intended  by  its  author.  It  is  to  serve  a  tem- 
porary purpose  at  the  North.  I  fear  we  are 
dignifying  it  beyond  its  importance.  As  the 
Senate  has  concluded  to  notice  it,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  simplest  and  most  legal  action.  We 
must  confine  our  action  within  the  line  of  right, 
under  the  laws  of  nations.  In  my  opinion  we 
have  the  right  to  declare  certain  acts  as  crimes, 
beiug  in  conflict  with  civilized  war,  and  the 
actors  as  criminals;  and  a  criminal,  though  a 
soldier,  is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  a  prig- 
soner  of  war.  "While,  .therefore,  I  approve 
the  general  idea  to  treat  persons  guilty  of 
certain  acts  as  criminals,  contained  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Senomes),  and  agreed  to  that  report  as  being 
the  one  most  favored  by  the  minority  of  the 
committee,  I  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  of  the  committee,  propose  the 
following  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate : 

1.  That  if  any  person  singly,  or  in  organized  bodies, 
shall,  under  pretence  of  waging  war,  kul  or  maim,  or 
in  any  wise  injure  the  person  of  any  unarmed  citizen 
of  the  Confederate  States,  or  shall  destroy,  or  seize,  or 
damage  the  property,  or  invade  the  house  or  domicU, 
or  insult  the  family  of  such  unarmed  citizen ;  or  shall 
persuade  or  force  any  slave  to  abandon  his  owner,  or 
shall,  bj  word  or  ac^  counsel  or  incite  to  servile  in- 
surrection within  the  limite  of  the  Confederate  States, 
all  such  persons,  if  captured  by  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  shall  be  treated  as  criminals  and  not 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  shall  be  tried  by  a  militaiy 
court,  and,  on  conviction,  suffer  death. 

2.  That  evenr  person  pretending  to  be  a  soldier  or 
officer  of  the  tJnited  States,  who  shall  be  captured  on 
the  soil  of  the  Confederate  States,  after  the  ist  day  of 
January,  1668,  shidl  be  presumed  to  have  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Confederate  States  with  intent  to  incite 
insurrection  and  abet  murder,  and  unless  satisfactory 
proof  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  before  the  militeiy 
court  before  which  the  trial  Bhiill  be  had,  shall  suffer 
death.  This  section  shall  continue  in  force  until  the 
proclamation  issued  bv  Abraham  Lincoln,  dated  at 
Washington,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1863,  shall 
be  rescinded,  and  the  policy  therem  announced  shall 
be  abandoned,  and  no  longer. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  read  a  preamble  and 
resolution  embracing  his  views  on  the  subject 
under  consideration.    The  resolution  proposed 
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to  recognize  the  enemr  as  "  savftge,  relentlesa, 
and  barbarous,"  and  declares  that  it  '*•  b  the 
daty  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  neither  to  ask  quarter  for  its  soldiers 
nor  extend  it  to  the  enemy  until  an  awakened 
or  created  sense  of  decency  and  humanity,  or 
the  sting  of  retaliation,  shall  have  impelled  our 
enemy  to  adopt  or  practise  the  usages  of  war 
which  prevail  among  Ohristian  and  civilized 
nations.^^ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Semmes,  of  Louisiana, 
the  several  bills  and  resolutions  were  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  whole  matter  was  finally  disposed  of  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session  by  the  passage  of  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  Congress  would  sus- 
tain the  President  in  such  retaliatory  measures 
as  he  might  adopt.  (Sm  Pbibonsbs,  and  Pub- 
lic DOOUIONTS.) 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the 
bill  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  sequestra- 
tion act  to  all  persons,  natives  of  or  residents 
within  any  State  of  tne  Confederate  States, 
who  have  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Confederate  States, 
&c.,  was  considered. 

A  substitute  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  adopted.    This  substitute 

Provides  that  the  President  of  the  Seceded 
tates  shall  issue  his  proclamation  ordering  all 
persons  within  the  limits  of  those  States  who 
adhere  to  the  IJnited  States  Government  to 
leave  the  Southern  Confederacy  within  forty 
days  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  property.  An- 
other of  its  provisions  is  the  granting  of  im- 
munity to  all  persons  adhering  to  the  IJnited 
States  Government  who,  within  forty  days, 
should  take  the  oath  of  iJlegiance  to  the  South- 
em  Confederacy. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  which,  however,  failed  to  become  a 
law  at  this  session: 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  opposed  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  would  work  a  hardship  upon  good 
citizens  of  the  South,  who  had  acquiesc^  in 
the  Yankee  rule  under  duress,  and  were  still 
within  the  Yankee  lines.  If  citizens  of  the 
South  could  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  Join  our 
cause  and  still  adhere  to  the  enemy,  he  would 
be  in  favor  of  nailing  them  to  the  cross. 

Mr.  Haynes,  of  Tenn.,  took  the  same  views. 

Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  thought  the  bill  enti- 
tled to  serious  consideration.  It  was  not  clear 
to  him  that  it  was  entirely  constitutional. 
Citizens  and  residents  of  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy who  had  afforded  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  had  been  guilty  of  treason — a  crime 
defined  by  the  Constitution,  and  for  which  said 
citizens  were  responsible  to  their  States  and  to 
the  Confederate  States. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  (Georgia,  held  that  every  citizen 
had  the  right  to  elect  with  which  Government, 
that  of  the  North  or  the  South,  he  would  side. 
The  Southern  Government  had  the  right  to  say 
whether  residents  or  citizens  who  did  not  take 
ndes  with  us  but  with  the  enemy,  should  leave 


its  limits  and  go  over  to  the  territory  of  the 
enemy.  If  a  citizen  has  once  elected  to  be  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  Confederate  States,  that 
act  makes  him  a  citizen  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
he  cannot  throw  off  his  allegiance.  It  belongs 
to  the  Confederate  Government  to  define  who 
are  alien  enemies.  These  rules  had  prevailed 
in  all  revolutions — in  England  and  in  tne  Neth- 
erlands. 

Mr.  Wigfall  said  the  gentleman  was  as  much 
mistaken  as  Abraham  Lincoln  or  William  H. 
Seward  if  he  thought  this  was  a  revolution — 
tiiat  we  were  subjects  fighting  against  an  estab- 
lished Gk>vernment.  If  we  were  we  would 
be  entitled  to  the  term  "  rebels.'*  This  is  no 
civil  war.  It  is  a  war  of  some  sovereign  States 
against  other  States.  There  was  civil  war  in 
Kentucky,  where  citizens  of  the  same  State 
were  at  war  against  one  another.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate 
States.  No  citizen  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  States. 

Mr.  Hill  held  that  the  citizen  did  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  Confederate  States.  Gentlemen 
might  call  it  "  obedience,"  but  this  was  a  sub- 
limated tiieory.  The  States  have  formed  a 
Confederate  Government,  to  which  is  delegated 
the  sovereign  power  to  declare  war,  &c.  The 
citizen's  first  allegiance  is  due  to  his  State,  but 
through  the  State  he  owes  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  Government. 

He  held,  however,  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  Government.  If  this 
were  not  so,  then  the  United  States  had  the 
right  to  hang  Gen.  Buckner  for  proving  false 
to  the  allegiance  he  once  owed  to  them.  This 
conclusion  was  inevitable.  And  the  Confed- 
erate States  would  have  a  right  to  hang  An- 
drew Johnson  for  violating  an  allegiance  to  the 
Government  to  which  he  never  admitted  he 
owed  allegiance. 

Gentlemen,  he  said,  may  shake  their  heads 
at  the  proposition  as  much  as  they  please,  but 
when  they  deny  it,  they  deny  a  f\mdamental 
principle  of  the  Govemmeut,  and  the  people 
who  accept  the  contrary  rule  of  action  are  drift- 
ing on  a  rapid  current  into  monarchy.  You 
come  to  the  old  exploded  doctrine  that  a  man 
who  once  owes  allegiance  always  owes  allegi- 
ance ;  you  deny  the  principle  of  expatriation  in 
toto ;  you  say  a  man  shall  render  allegiance  to 
a  Government  even  before  he  has  promised  it; 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  finally,  tibat  Government  does  not 
rest  upqp  the  consent  of  the  governed.  This 
is  monarchy.  I  deny  that  you  can  take  a  man 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  force  citizenship 
down  his  throat.  Citizenship  is  made  up  as 
well  of  the  consent  of  the  individual  as  of  the 
Government.  Neither  party  has  a  right  to 
violate  it  against  the  consent  of  the  other,  and 
by  that  viojiation  bind  the  other,  unless  it  be 
upon  terms  before  agreed  upon.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  hang  a  man  as  a  traitor  to  a  Grovem- 
ment  that  has  been  made  without  his  con- 
sent 
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I  do  not  know  what  particular  aoto  Andrew 
Jolmson  may  have  done  which  would  imply  he 
intended  to  become  a  citizen  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  say  that  when  hia  State  seceded  he 
had  a  right  to  abandon  his  State ;  and  if  he  did, 
in  good  faith,  abandon  that  State,  he  is  an  alien 
enemy,  and  not  a  traitor.  How  far  his  specific 
act  goes,  of  attempting  to  represent  Tennessee  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  is  another  question. 
I  am  not  putting  it  upon  that  ground.  I  ask 
this:  Do  you  hold  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
abandoned  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  never 
came  under  obligation  to  the  Oonfederate  Gov* 
emment,  to  be  a  traitor  ?  Can  he  be  a  traitor  ? 
I  am  discussing  the  general  proposition.  I  say 
that,  as  rejgards  every  man  who  held  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  originally,  while  he  had  a 
right  to  adhere  to  that  allegiance,  there  was 
no  power  on  earth  could  break  his  allegiance 
against  his  consent.  This  proposition  I  assert, 
and  when  a  gentleman  denies  it  he  need  not 
talk  about  State  rights  and  individual  rights. 
He  erects  the  Government  into  a  despotism, 
whether  it  goes  by  the  name  of  monardiy,  ar- 
istocracy, or  democracy.  If  jrou  can  lay  hold 
of  a  citizen  and  tear  him  loose  against  his  will 
from  his  acknowledged  allegiance,  you  exercise 
the  greatest  power  a  tyrant  is  capable  of  ex- 
ercising. I  say  again  that  no  power  can  right- 
ly force  a  man  to  break  his  allegiance.  The 
very  violation  of  allegiance  implies  a  consent 
of  the  wm. 

The  senator  says  that  there  are  no  citizens 
of  the  Oonfederate  States.    But  the  Oonstitn- 
I         tion  says  there  are.  **  The  electors  in  each  State 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  Confederate  States." 
The  gentleman  says  it  does  not  mean  that.    I 
should  suspect  any  theory  that  drove  me  to 
destroy  or  change  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.    Here  it  is  plainly  written;  and 
hecause  I  abide  by  it  the  gentleman  calls  me  a 
"nationalist."    Gfod  save  the  mark! 
Mr.  Wigfall :  I  hope  he  wilL 
Mr^  Hill:    I  have  always  understood  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  State  rights  is, 
that  the  power  ahful  be  found  in  the  grant,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  defined  by  the  words  used,  and 
that  ^*  construction  "  was  the  old  theory  of  the 
nationalists.     We  will  take  the  doctrine  of 
State  rights,  if  we  go  by  the  letter.    The  words 
are,  '*  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States."    The 
gentleman,  to  save  State  rights,  steps  in  and 
begina  to  construe.    '^  It  did  not  mean  than ;  I 
nrant  that  it  says  so,  but  it  does  not  mean  it." 
Who  construes?    He  not  only  applies  words 
not  used,  but  changes  words  used,  puts  in 
words,  reads  new  meanings,  and  tallra  to  me 
about  construction  and  ^' nationalism."    It  is 
not  a  question ;  it  is  not  used  in  that  one  single 
sense,  but  here  it  is  again:   "No  person  shall 
be  a  representative  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  a  citizen  of 
the  Confederate  States."    It  did  not  mean  it, 
of  course.     But  it  says,  fhrthermore,  "No 
person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  a 


citizen  of  the  Confederate  States."  Now,  un- 
less my  friend  will  admit  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
Oonfederate  States,  he  oujgpht  to  be  ousted  from 
his  seat  in  this  body ;  he  is  incompetent  to  hold 
it  by  the  Constitution — ^that  is,  by  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  reads.  Of  course,  if  my  friend  is 
allowed  to  decide  by  "  national "  and  "  federal" 
rules,  to  construe  the  Constitution,  to  pay  no 
attention  to  what  it  says,  but  only  to  what  he 
thinks  or  desires  it  to  mean,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  his  seat. 

Mr.  Semmes :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  sen- 
ator one  question.  This  Constitution  aays 
"the  people  of  the  Confederate  States."  Do 
you  suppose  it  means  other  than  the  dtizena 
of  the  States? 

Mr.  Hill:  I  certainly  do  not.  They  become 
citizens  of  the  Confederate  States  throudii  the 
States,  except  they  be  aliens.  I  grant  that  no 
person  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate 
States  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  some  one  of  the 
States,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  citizen  of 
a  State  is  necessarily  a  citizen  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  Gentlemen  may  indorse  subli- 
mated theoriesthat  define  our  Constitution  after 
the  manner  of  the  interpreters  of  the  will  in 
Dean  Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  They  wanted 
to  construe  it,  not  according  to  what  it  said, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own 
wishes.  The  text  did  not  suit  them,  so  they 
took  sentences ;  but  sentences  would  not  give  the 
meaning,  so  they  took  words ;  they  could  not 
find  the  right  consecutive  words,  so  they  took 
syllables,  and,  finding  they  would  not  do,  they 
selected  letters,  and  putting  them  together 
they  made  a  will  to  suit  their  taste.  Gentle- 
men upon  the  same  principle  may  destroy  the 
Constitution,  and  make  it  mean  what  they 
please,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 
But  I  am  thus  much  of  a  State  rights  man :  I 
deny  the  Confederate  Government  has  any 
power  not  granted;  and  I  say  you  must  look  to 
the  language  of  the  grant  to  find  the  extent  of 
the  power,  and  that  which  necessarily  results 
from  the  grant— the  power  to  carry  out  the 
grant  must  be  in  the  grant.  The  language 
"  citizens  of  the  Confederate  States  "  is  used  in 
the  Constitution  no  less  than  three  times.  It 
is  true,  they  are  first  citizens  of  the  respective 
States,  but  they  become  citizens  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  through  the  States  compacting 
together — confederating  together. 

The  Constitution  also  declares  what  shall  be 
treason  against  the  Confederate  States.  What 
is  treason?  A  violation  of  one's  allegiance. 
A  gentleman  gets  np  to  argue  or  to  intimate 
that  a  man  cannot  owe  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federate States  on  account  of  some  legislation 
in  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Oldham:  Do  you  argue  he  can? 

Mr.  Hill :  I  say  he  can  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  States  as  far  as  the  Constitution 
binds  him.  He  did  not  owe  original  allegiance, 
I  grant. 

Mr.  Oldham:  Obedience. 

Mr.  Hill:  Treason  is  defined  by  Jurists  and 
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by  dictionaries  as  the  Tiolation  of  one^s  "  alle- 
giance '* — that  is  the  word. 

Mr.  Oldham :  I  will  explain  the  pnrport  of 
mj  question.  I  hold  that  every  citizen  of  a 
political  community  owes  a]legiance  to  the 
sovereign  power.  In  this  country  the  people 
are  the  sovereign  .power,  and  every  citizen 
owes  aUegianoe  to  the  political  community  that 
constitutes  his  State.  He  owes  obedience  to 
the  State  Gk)vernment  which  that  community 
may  establish  as  the  agency ;  and,  whenever 
this  sovereign  directs  him  to  change  that 
obedience  to  any  other  source,  he  is  bound  to 
obey  in  consequence  of  his  allegiance  to  his 
sovereign.  He  owes  precisely  the  same  allegi- 
ance to  this  sovereign  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  owes  to  the  Ei^lish  Crown. 

Mr.  Hill :  I  do  not  quibble  about  words.  I 
do  not  care  by  what  circumlocution  you  arrive 
at  the  origin  of  allegiance.  I  do  not  care  how 
a  citizen  owes  allegiance,  or  by  whose  alle- 
giance, or  by  whose  agency  he  gets  to  owe 
allegiance.  All  I  say  is  that  under  the  Oonsti- 
tution  every  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States 
owes  allegiance  to  the  Oonfederate  States.  You 
may  call  it  obedience. 

Mr.  Oldham :  I  only  desire  the  gentleman 
not  to  confound  terms. 

Mr.  Hill :  He  confounds  terms  himself.  He 
gets  up  a  word  to  define  authority,  and  employs 
the  same  to  overturn  authority. 

Mr.  Oldham:  Our  Government  overturned 
authority. 

Mr.  Hill :  It  did  not  say  the  treason  we  de- 
fine is  different  from  the  treason  that  has  been 
settled  for  all  time.  One  of  the  definitions  is, 
that  treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against 
the  Government.  It  adjudicates  upon  cases 
ooming  within  the  meaning  of  the  word.  What 
is  meant  by  the  word?  A  breach  of  one^s  al- 
legiance. The  gentleman  says  it  is  a  breach 
of  one's  obedience.  Then,  I  suppose  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  may  be  made  treason — ^for  that 
is  disobedience.  Desertion  or  any  other  viola- 
tion of  a  penal  statute  may  be  made  treason. 
Tou  may  call  it  allegiance  or  obedience.  I  say 
citizens  of  this  Government  owe  that  which 
only  citizens  can  owe— they  owe  allegiance ; 
and  if  they  violated  that  allegiance  they  can  be 
hung.  You  need  not  go  and  read  your  subli- 
mated theories  to  the  man  upon  the  gallows ; 
you  need  not  try  to  comfort  him  by  saying  it 
is  all  wrong  to  hang  a  man  for  violation  of  his 
allegiance,  but  ought  first  to  decide  his  obe- 
dience. I  fear  he  would  be  hung  before  yon 
conclude  your  rhapsodies. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
these  theories  to  bring  about  a  conflict  between 
the  State  Governments  and  the  Confederate 
Government.  My  idea-«^I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  national  one  or  not ;  certainly  it  does  not 
depend  upon  a  change  of  words  in  the  Consti- 
tution, upon  refined  ar^ments  and  well  spun 
theories  for  its  Justification — is  this :  the  States 
were  originally  sovereign,  independent  States 
— ^they  are  original  and  sovereign  yet— and  as 


such  they  had  a  right  to  exercise  absolute  and 
sovereign  power.  They  have  by  their  own  free 
will  and  consent  delegated  these  sovereign 
powers  to  a  common  Government.  And  they 
made  it  a  Government,  not  simply  an  agency, 
for  they  call  it  a  Government  in  the  compact,  and 
they  have  said  all  citizens  of  the  respective 
States  shall  be  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States.  They  have  established  laws  requiring 
these  citizens  to  obey  that  which  the  States  have 
agreed  they  shall  obey — the  common  compact. 

To  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated,  the 
Oonfederate  Government  exercises  the  sov- 
ereign power.  I  grant  that  it  did  not  have 
original,  national  sovereignty — ^nor  do  I  care 
whether  it  has  or  not.  It  has  the  power  to  de- 
clare war,  the  power  to  make  money,  to  collect 
duties,  and  these  powers  are  sovereign  pi^wers ; 
they  are  expressly  delegated  to  the  Confederate 
Government.  Violence  done  to  the  Govern- 
ment, by  a  citizen,  is  treason,  because  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  citizen's  allegiance.  I  admit 
that  the  men  who  were  originally  citizens  of 
the  States,  and  who  are  yet  citizens  of  the 
States,  owe  their  first  allegiance  to  the  States, 
but  through  the  States  they  owe  Idlegiance  to 
the  Confederate  Government.  The  State,  of 
course,  under  certiun  circumstances,  has  a  right 
to  qualify  that  allegiance ;  and  I  say  when  you 
dissolve  the  compact  the  citizen  has  a  right  to 
elect.  If  we,  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  exercise  powers  plainly  delegated  to 
us,  and  exercise  none  that  are  not  delegated, 
there  will  never  be  any  conflict  between  the 
States  and  the  Confederate  Government.  K  the 
States  will  exercise  their  reserved  powers  prop- 
erly, and  the  Confederate  Government  exer- 
cises its  delegated  powers  properly,  there  will 
never  be  any  difficulty. 

I  say  to  gentlemen  here  who  make  such  a 
clamor  in  defence  of  State  sovereignty,  for 
which  they  say  this  war  has  been  waged,  that 
if  they  wiU  recur  to  history  they  will  find  that 
the  great  cause  of  the  disruption  was  the  in- 
terference, by  States,  with  a  compact  into  which 
they  had  solemnly  entered.  No  man  found  cause 
for  dissolution  in  anything  the  Federal  Gk>vem- 
ment  did ;  for  all  declared  they  wanted  to  nre- 
serve  the  Union  until  Lincoln  was  elected.  Kot 
against  the  Supreme  Court— that  tribunal  was 
faithful  to  the  last.  Not  against  the  Federal 
Congress,  for  there  you  had  a  m^ority.  Not 
against  Mr.  Buchanan--^ar  excellence  the  man 
chosen  by  the  South.  What  was  the  difficulty, 
Mr.  President?  The  Northern  States,  sir, 
passed  their  personal  liberty  bills  and  nullified 
the  acts  of  Congress.  The  State  Governments 
woidd  not  render  up  fugitives,  declaring  they 
were  not  criminals  because  they  stole  negroes, 
which  were  not  property;  andtiie  State  Judges 
took  it  upon  themselves  in  their  State  courts, 
to  set  aside  the  acts  of  Congress  for  carrying 
out  the  fugitive  slav&  latv.  These  were  the 
enormities  that  drove  the  South  to  her  condi- 
tion of  determined  seeession.  I  know  that, 
through  my  section  of  the  country,  these  facts 
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had  more  inflnence  upon  the  popular  mind 
than  any  other;  and  when  Mr.  I^coln  was 
elected  it  was  thought  he  was  seeking  not  to 
continue  the  Federal  Government,  but  pervert 
the  Government,  and  to  accomplish,  through 
Federal  agency,  what  the  Northern  States  had 
already  sought  to  do.  That  perfected  the  ar- 
gument. 

I  am  not  natioiial,  ir  one  sense ;  I  am  not 
Federal  in  another,  I  am  sure.  I  regard  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  as  mudi  as  any 
other  man,  and  will  never  seek  to  intrench 
upon  them.  The  powers  I  am  sworn  to  exer- 
cise I  will  exercise  with  strict  reverence  for  the 
porposes  of  the  grant.  I  think  if  we  would  all 
go  to  work  in  the  exercise  of  delegated  pow- 
ers, and  act  instead  of  theorizing,  we  would  ao- 
oompllsh  more  satisfactory  results  for  the  people. 

m,  Wigfall :  I  propose  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman, with  the  simple  prefatory  remarks,  l^at 
I  am  as  much  astonished  at  his  recollection  of 
the  facts  as  his.  avowal  of  principles.  For  a 
senator  to  rise  in  this  Confederate  Congress, 
within  a  few  brief  months  after  the  nation  has 
1)een  dissolved,  and  declare  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  never  trespassed 
npon  our  rights 

Mr.  Hill :  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Wigfall :  If  you  did  not,  you  said  some- 
thing bearing  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  it. 

Mr.  Hill :  I  said  the  trespasses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  not  the  evils  alleged  by 
tlie  people  in  seceding ;  it  was  not  the  trespasses 
of  the  Government  that  influenced  the  people 
to  secede.  I  said  it  was  the  trespasses  of  the 
Northern  States  in  their  faithlessness  to  the 
common  compact.  I  always  held  the  Missouri 
compromise  was  unconstitutional,  and  things 
of  that  sort;  bat  the  Federal  Government,  as 
sach,  did  not  commit  these  trespasses  which 
dro7e  the  people,  to  secede. 

Mr.  Wig&U  :  Well,  I  aak,  if  they  had  any 
complaint  against  the  judiciary? 

Mr.  Hill:   None. 

Mr.  Wigfall :  I  need  not  ask  him  about  the 
legislative  branch,  for  he  says  we  had  no  cause 
of  complaint  here.  "  Surelynot,"  he  says,  "  for 
you  had  a  majority  there.''  His  language  is  plain 
andnnmistakiable.  Why,  sir,  in  that  Congress  the 
Black  Republicans  had  an  overwhelming  minor- 
ity in  the  House  against  us,  and  a  tie  vote  in  l^e 
Senate,  with  a  Black  Republican  casting  vote. 

Mr.  Hill :  It  was  not  from  any  act  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Fede- 
ral Executive,  we  seceded.  I  do  not  say  they 
always  did  right.  I  was  utterly  opposed  to  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Wifffall :  He  forgets  Congress  passed  a 
Uw  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, declaring  no  slave  should  be  sold  there. 

Mr.  Hill:   When  did  it  pass? 

Mr. Wigfall:  In  1850. 

Mr.  Hill :  And  the  people  expresdy  said  they 
wonld  not  secede  on  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Wigfall :  I  do  not  know  what  Georgia 
politicians  said. 

TOL.  IL-18 


Mr.  Semmes :  I  call  the  gentieman  to  order. 
The  President :  The  gentleman  will  make  no 
remarks  not  pertinent  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  Wigfall :  The  senator  asks  if  Andrew 
Johnson  is  a  traitor.  He  gets  up  and  makes  a 
terrible  to  do  about  my  denying  the  right  of 
taking  up  arms  to  resist  tyranny,  and  trying  to 
hold  men  to  their  allegiance.  I  never  denied 
any  such  ri^ht.  A  man  may  change  his  alle- 
giance, provided  he  does  it  in  good  time  and 
good  faith.  No  man  has  ever  asserted  the 
contrary — and  if  it  were  not  for  the  lax  notions 
of  the  senator  about  the  organization  of  the 
Government,  and  the  patent,  palpable  errors  he 
has  fallen  into  heretofore  on  this  question,  I 
should  be  surprised  at  the  attitude  he  assumes. 
He  asks  when  did  Andrew  Johnson  become  a 
citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  ?  (I  use  that 
term — we  are  obliged  always  to  use  it — the 
meaning  is,  a  citizen  of  Tennessee  when  it  en- 
tered the  Confederate  States.)  He  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Tennessee  ori^ally.  When  Tennessee 
became  one  of  the  Confederate  States  he  was 
in  the  position  of  every  other  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  never  disavowed  his  allegiance  to 
Tennessee;  on  the  contray,  he  pretended  to 
represent  her  in  tiie  Federal  Senate,  and  he 
went  back  there,  and  pretended  to  be  Gover- 
nor. How  was  he  released  from  his  allegiance? 
Tennessee  becoming  one  of  the  Confederate 
States,  he  was  obliged  to  give  obedience  to  her 
laws,  or  become  amenable  to  indictment  and 
conviction  for  treason  if  he  gave  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,  or  levied  war  against 
her.  The  Constitution  the  senator  has  relied 
upon  so  confidently  in  support  of  his  position 
has  also  the  clause,  "  We  the  People,"  equiva- 
lent to  saying  we  do  not  mean  the  people  of 
one  single  consolidated  nationality,  but  the 
people  of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  HiU  :  I  have  never  contended  it  was 
consolidated. 

Mr.  Wigfall :  The  other  sentence  I  allude  to 
is  in  the  second  clause  of  the  fourth  article,  in 
which  it  says,  **  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitied  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States,"  &c.  I  don^t 
conceive  any  additional  argument  necessary  to 
combat  the  gentieman^s  most  untenable  position. 
This  debate  was  terminated  by  laying  thebiU 
on  the  table. 

Subsequentiy  Mr.  Foote  reported  resolutions, 
which  were  referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  appoint  a  Joint  Committee  to  ad- 
dress the  people  of  California,  Oregon,  and  the 
various  Territories  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  expediency  of  hereafter  establish- 
ing a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between 
such  States  and  Territories  and  the  Confederate 
States. 

An  act  was  passed  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  and  clothing  for  ttie  army  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  provides  for  bringing  into  the 
country,  duty  free,  of  cards,  card  cloth,  machin- 
ery, and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
A  bill  was  also  introduced  against  foreign 
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oonnterfeitors  of  treasnry  notes.  It  provides 
that  if  Boch  notes  are  introduced  bj  officers, 
soldiers,  and  others  of  the  United  States,  the 
offender  shall  be  deemed  guiltjr  of  felony,  and 
suffer  death  on  conviction  in  any  military  court 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  hoped  senators  would  give 
this  bill  the  attention  it  deserved.  The  enemy, 
by  counterfeiting  our  currency,  had  aimed  one 
of  tiieir  deadliest  blows  at  our  cause.  They 
had  boldly  advertised  these  counterfeits  for  sale, 
and  among  their  dead,  who  fell  in  battle,  it  was 
rare  to  find  one  who  had  not  upon  his  person 
more  or  less  of  spurious  Confederate  treasury 
notes.  The  faith  in  our  currency  of  some  of 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Confederacy  had 
already  been  impaired  by  the  quantity  of  coun- 
terfeits which  had  found  their  way  into  circu- 
lation. Some  law  to  repress  this  counterfeit- 
ing by  the  enemies  of  the  Confederacy,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  speedy  punishment,  should  be 
passed.  Mr.  Clay  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
providing  that  persons  charged  with  passing 
counterfeit  notes,  shall  be  tried  by  any  military 
court  or  military  commission,  as  provided  by  a 
law  of  Congress,  instead  of  by  the  slower  and 
more  cumbrous  mode  of  trial  by  court  martial. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Foote, 
of  Tennessee,  offered  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  to  send  a  commissioner  to 
Washington  empowered  to  propose  terms  of 
just  and  honorable  peace: 

JSf  it  enacted  by  the  Oongreae  of  the  Conftderaie 
States  of  Amerieaj  That  the  si^al  success  with  which 
Divine  Providence  has  so  continually  blessed  our  arms 
for  several  months  past  would  fully  justify  the  Confed- 
erate Government  in  despatching  a  Commissioner  or 
Commissioners  to  the  Government  at  Washington  City, 
empowered  to  propose  the  terms  of  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace. 

Mr.  Holt,  of  Gleorgia,  asked  the  consent  of 
the  House  to  offer  the  following  substitute  for 
the  resolution : 

The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  are,  and  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  anxious  that  this  war  with 
the  United  States  should  be  conducted  with  the  sense 
established  by  the  rules  of  civilized  and  Christian  na- 
tions, and  have,  on  their  part,  so  conducted  it,  and  the 
said  people  ardently  desire  that  said  war  should  cease 
and  peace  be  restored,  and  have  so  announced  fh>m  the 
beflnnning:  therefore, 

lUsolvedt  That,  whenever  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  shall  manifest  a  like  anxiety  and  a  like  desire, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate 

States  to  appoint Commissioners  to  treat  and  ne- 

gotiate  with  the  said  United  States  €k>vemment  upon 
Said  subjects,  or  either  of  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kenan,  of  Georgia,  the  res- 
olution and  substitute  were  laid  upon  the  table 
—yeas  69,  nays  26. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  Eliaa  C.  Boudinot 
was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  as  a 
tax  measure  which  proposed  to  collect  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  the  defence  of 
the  coifntry,  one  fifth  the  value  of  all  the  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  rye,  oats,  potatoes^  hemp,  flax,  peas, 
beans,  barley,  hay,  wool,  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  tur- 


pentine, cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco 
produced  in  the  Confederate  States  during  the 
previous  year ;  also  one  fifth  the  value  of  the 
mcrease  of  the  horses,  asses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  also  one  fifth  of  the  yearly  incomes. 
Upon  the  collection  of  the  tax  a  receipt  was 
to  be  given,  which  should  be  exdiangeable  for 
income  tax  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest. 
This  bill  was  regarded  as  a  forced  loan,  and 
faUed  to  pass. 

An  act  was  passed  making  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  government  for  the  month 
of  January,  1868,  and  for  certain  deficiencies 
and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.  Among 
the  appropriations  made  by  this  act  were  the 
followmg :  For  the  ordnance  service,  $2,600,- 
000;  pay  of  the  army,  $18,660,189;  transpor- 
tation of  troops,  &c.,  $7,464,076 ;  subsistence 
of  prisoners  of  war,  &c.,  $200,000 ;  bounty  of 
fifty  dollars  to  soldiers,  $8,000,000;  medical 
and  hospital  supplies,  $400,000 ;  to  pay  deficit 
in  the  post  ofiSce  department,  $800,000 ;  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  quartermaster's  department, 
$89,000,000 ;  interest  on  the  public  debt,  for  the 
month  of  January,  1868,  $2,600,000 ;  subsist- 
ing the  army  for  the  month  of  January,  1868, 
$6,671,672  91.  The  aggregate  sum  appropria- 
ted by  it  was  nearly  $86,000,000. 

A  bill  entitled  *^  An  act  to  provide  for  raising 
and  organizing,  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  additional  forces  for  the  provisional 
army  of  the  Confederate  States,"  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  House  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments which  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
general  and  field  ofiScers  for  the  organization 
of  such  troops,  was  also  taken  up  in  ihe  House 
and  passed. 

In  the  Senate,  on  Oct.  11,*  the  House  bill 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  funded 
debt  of  the  Confederate  States  was  j)a8sed, 
with  an  amendment  fixing  the  rate  of  mterest 
on  the  new  issue  of  bonds  at  7  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  6  per  cent.  A  proviso  was  also  added 
renewing  the  authority  to.  issue  6  per  cent,  re- 
convertible  bonds.  A  House  bill  to  relieve  the 
army  of  incompetent  and  disabled  ofiScers  was 
also  passed. 

In  the  House,  on  Oct.  11,  the  Senate  bill 
to  punish  and  repress  the  importation  of  coun- 
terfeit treasury  notes  was  passed,  with  an 
amendment.  A  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill 
fixing  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States  was 
adopted. 

An  act  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  copper  coins  of 
the  denomination  of  five,  ten,  ana  twenty -five 
cents  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  appropriating  $200,000  to  carry  the  act 
into  effect. 

Some  change  in  the  members  of  Congress 
took  place  near  the  close  of  this  session,  uhas. 
J.  Jenkins  was  elected  from  Georgia  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Gen. 
Toombs.  Samuel  A.  Miller  was  elected  to  fiU 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
A.  G.  Jenldns,  of  Virginia. 
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C0KGKES8,  XT.  S.  The  second  session  of 
Khe  thirtj-seventh  Confess*  conVtoed  at 
Washington  on  the  2d  of  I)ecember,  1861.  At 
this  session  the  legislation  of  Congress  assumed 
a  new  aspect  Two  positions  were  taken, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the 
controlling  minority  in  that  body  on  all  sab- 
jects  relating  to  the  tronbles  of  the  country. 
The  first  one  was  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of 
those  troubles.  Of  course,  all  the  power  of 
the  Government  must  be  directed  against  this 
caase.  This  power  was  to  be  wielded  in 
two  ways,  viz.,  by  negative  measures  and  by 
positive.  The  negative  measures  consisted  in 
withholding  all  restraints  upon  the  slave.  Prac- 
tical emancipation  followed  the  progress  of  the 
armies.  The  slave  could  go  wherever  he 
pleased,  and  be  fed  and  clothd  when  destitute 
at  the  public  expense,  and  be  protected  from 
the  apprehension  of  his  master,  unless  the 
latter  could  prove  his  loyalty,  although  re- 
siding In  a  country  where  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  utterly  unable  to  afford 
to  him  any  protection.  The  positive  measures 
consisted  in  emancipation  in  all  places  under 

*  Th«  following  la  a  list  of  the  memben  of  both  Hoiues: 
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the  exclusive  control  of  the  €h)vemment|  in 
prohibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  to  terri- 
tories, and  in  a  universal  emancipation  in  the 
disloyal  States  through  confiscation.  The  sec- 
ond position  taken  was  that,  the  Goveinment 
was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  existence, 
and  could,  therefore,  resort  to  any  measure 
which  a  case  of  self-defence  would  justify. 
This  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  hitherto  unde- 
veloped powers  of  the  Constitution,  and  was 
called  the  "  war  power."  The  limitations  whidx 
are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  to  the  powers 
of  the  Gk>vemment,  were  supposed  not  to  apply 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, but  Congress  could  pass  all  measures  which 
it  considered  necessary  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  authority.  Practi- 
cally the  Constitution  is  of  no  force  under  this 
view,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  measures  deemed 
necessary;  or  it  is  regarded  as  silent  on  the 
subjects  in  question.  If  the  Grovemment  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  simply  of  delegated  powers, 
the  question  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  Con- 
gress can  legislate  upon  measures  relative  to 
which  it  has  no  power  ?    If  the  Constitution 

eeyVibbaid,  Jacob  P.  Chamberlain,  Alexander  8.  DItco, 
AiftedEly. 

i^ev?  t/erssy— William  G.  Steele,  George  T.  Cobb,  Ne- 
hemlah  Perry,  John  T.  Nixon,  John  L.  N.Btratton. 

PsAfwyfvcmia— William  E.  Lehman,  John  P.  Yerree, 
William  D.  Kelley,  William  Morris  Davis,  John  Hickman, 
Sydenham  E.  Ancona,  Tbaddens  Stevens,  James  H.  Camp- 
bell, Galnsha  A.  Grow,  Charles  J.  Biddle,  Joseph  BaUey,  Ed- 
ward MePherson,  Bamnel  8.  Blair.  Jesse  Lazear,  James  K. 


MaiH&— John  K.  Goodwin,  Charles  W.  Walton,  Bamnel 
0.  Penenden,  Anson  P.  MorrilL  John  H.  Bice,  Frederick 
APlksu 

Jftfo  ^aflipdUre—Edwaid  H.  Bollina,  Thomas  M.  £d- 
viRfa,  Qilman  Marston. 

FamuHO— E. P.  Walton,  Jostin 8. MorrULPortns  Baxter. 

MatwehuseUa—ThomM  D.  Eliot,  James  Bnfflnton,  Ben- 
|imla  F.  Thomaa.  Alexander  H.  Bice,  John  B.  Alley,  Chas. 
K.  Train,  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey,  Chariea  DeUmo,  Henry  L. 
Daves.  Samuel  Hooper,  Daniel  W.  Gooch. 

Jlhods  fttaudr-YfUUam  P.  Sheffield,  Geon»  H.  Browne. 

OotuuetiotU—Vwlght  Loomis,  Alfred  A.  Bnmham,  Geo. 
C  WoodroS;  James  £.  English. 

Cai^nia—AMon  A.  Sergeant,  T.  G.  Phelps,  F.  F.  Low. 

ITiie  Vorit— Edward  H.  Smith,  Moses  F.  Odell,  William 
▼■U,  Frederick  A.  Conkline,  EIHah  Ward,  Edward  Height, 
Olttrles  H.  Van  Wyek,  John  B.  8teel^  Stephen  Baker, 
Abnham  B.  Olln,  Erastos  Coming,  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Soerstes  N.  Sherman,  Blchard  Franchot,  Boscoe  Conkling, 
R.  Holland  Dnell,  WillUm  £.  Lansing,  Ambrose  W.  Cluk, 
Cbsrles  B.  Sedgwick,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  Bobert  B.  Van 
Tslkenbargh,  Augustus  Frank,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Elbridge 
&•  Spaulding,  Bcuben  B.  Fenton,  Benjamin  Wood,  Jamea 
S.  KarrigaaTuaao  C.  Delaplaine,  James  B.  MoKean,  Chaua- 

^  .*  Mr.  BrtsM  WM  espsltod,  aod  Joiepb  B.  VrlgU  arpoiated  by 
^  0«?tnMr. 


Covode. 

Jfarytofuf— Cornelius  Lb  Lb  Leary,  Henry  May,  Fnmcls 
Thomss,  Charles  B.  Calvert,  John  W.  Crisaeld,  Edwin  H, 
Webster. 

Fir^Cnia— Charles  H.  TTpton,  Jacob  B.  Btair,  Joseph 
Begur,  WiUlam  G.  Brown,  Kellinm  Y.  Whaley. 

<)Au>— George  H.  Pendleton,  John  A.  Gurley,  Clement  Lb 
Yallandigham,  William  Allen,  James  M.  Ashley,  Chilton  A. 
White.  Eichard  A.  Harrison,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  Warren 
P.  Noble,  Carey  A.  Trimble,  Yalenttne  B.  Horton,  Samuel 
&  Cox,  Samuel  T.  Worcester,  Harrison  G.  Blake,  James  B. 
Morris,  Sidney  Edgerton,  Albert  G.  Biddle,  John  Hutohins, 
John  A.  Bingham,  Bobert  H.  Nngen,  William  P.  Cutler. 


JTen^uclry— Charles  A.  WickltflRB,  Georce  W.  Dunlap, 
John  W.  Menzies,  Aaron  Harding,  Samuel  L.  Casey,  George 
H.  Teaman,  Henry  Grider,  Bobert  Mallory,  John  J.  Critten- 


den, William  H.  Wadsworth. 

Tbfifiessse— Horace  Maynard,  A.  J.  Clementa. 

Indtana— John  Law,  James  A.  Cravens,  W.  McKee  Dunn, 
William  S.  Holman,  George  W.  Julian,  Albert  G.  Porter, 
Schuyler  Colfax,  WiUiam  Mitchell,  Daniel  W.  Yoorhees, 
Albert  a  White,  John  P.  C.  Shanks. 

/Uifioi*— Elihn  B.  WAshbume,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Owen 
Lovejoy.  Wm.  Kellogg,  Wm.  A.  Bichardson,  James  C.  Bob- 
inson,  Philip  B.  Fouke.  John  A.  Logan,  Anthony  L.  Knapp. 

JfissouH— Francis  P.  Blalrjr.,  El^ah  H.  Norton,  John 
W.  NoelL  James  8.  BoIUns,  William  A.  Hall,  Thomaa  L. 
Prio^  John  8.  Phelps. 

JffcAiffOM— Bradley  F.  Grange^  Fernando  C.  Beaman, 
Bowland  K  Trowbridge,  Francis  W.  Kella«sg. 

/oww— William  Yandever,  James  F.  Wifion. 

IR«corwifi--John  F.  Potter,  Luther  Hanchett,  A.  Scott 
Sloan. 

jrinnesola— Cyrus  Aldrich,  William  Windom. 

2>0lai0af^»-GeorM  P.  Fisher. 

Orsffon^-QooTgOBL  ShieL 

Xansae—Martln  F.  Conway. 

i>alM)to— John  B.  &  Todd. 

.ye&raai:a>-6amnel  G.  Daily. 

ITZaA— John  M.  BerahlseL 

2^enada-~John  Cradlebangh. 

(Morado—H.  P.  Bennet 

Nw>  Mearieo— John  S.  Watts. 

Foalim^fcm-WilUam  H.  WaUare^ 
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was  considered  to  be  silent  respecting  the  dn- 
ties  and  powers  of  the  Government  amid  such 
circmnstances  as  existed,  then  it  was  asked  if 
the  law  of  nations  was  not  a  rule  b  j  which  the 
Govenmient  should  act  in  its  treatment  of  the 
people  of  the  seceded  States.  These  questions 
were  extensively  discussed  at  this  second  session 
of  the  ^irty-seventh  Congress,  To  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  the  history  of  his  country  presents 
no  subjects  of  such  serious  importance. 

In  the  Senate,  immediately  after  the  organi- 
zation, Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  gave  notice 
^^  of  his  intention  hereafter  to  ask  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  the  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  rebels,  and  giving  freedom  to  the  per- 
sons they  hold  in  slavery." 

The  President's  Message  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  the  next  day.    (See  Annxtai.  Ctolo- 

PJCDIA,  1861,  PUBUO  DoOITliENTS.) 

In  the  House,  immediately  upon  its  organi- 
zation, Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  offered  a  Joint 
resolution  tenderiog  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
Capt.  Wilkes.  It  declared  that  '^  the  thanks 
of  Congress  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  foir 
his  brave,  adroit,  and  patriotic  conduct  in  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  the  traitors  James  M. 
Mason  and  John  Slidell."  It  was  immediately 
read  three  times  and  adopted.  This  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Naval  Conmiittee  in  the 
Senate,  and  no  further  action  taken  upon  it. 

Mr.  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

WhereaSf  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  battle-field  of  Hanassas.  has,  after  suf- 
fering other  indignities,  been  confined  by  the  rebel 
lynthorities  in  the  cell  of  a  convicted  felon :  therefore, 

Seaohed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  similarly  confine  James  M.  Mason,  late  of 
Virginia,  now  in  custody  at  Fort  Warren,  until  Col. 
Corcoran  shall  be  treated  as  all  the  prisoners  of  war, 
taken  by  the  United  States  on  the  banle-field  have  been 
treated. 

A  similar  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Gdell,  of  New  York,  relative  to  John  Slidell, 
in  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of  Col. 
Alfred  M.  Wood.    It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  then  offered 
the  follovnng  joint  resolution  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war : 

Sesohed^  Iw  the  Senai^  and  Bouse  qfJiqtreseniativeB 
of  the  UnUed States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

1.  That,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  these  States,  we  do 
again  solemnly  declare  that  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged  against  the  insurgent  bodies  now  in  arms 
against  the  Government  has  for  its  object  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  rebellion,  and  the  reestablishment  of  Uie 
rigbtftil  authority  of  the  national  Constitution  and 
laws  over  the  entire  extent  of  our  common  country: 

2.  That,  while  we  disclaim  all  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  interfere  by  ordinary  legislation  with  the 
institutions  of  the  several  States,  yet  the  war  now 
existing  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  ordinary 
usages  and  rights  of  military  service,  and  that  during 
ittf  continuance  the  recognized  authoritj  of  the  maxim 
that  the  safety  of  the  State  is  the  highest  law,  subordi- 
nates rights  of  property,  and  dominates  over  civil  re- 
lations: 8.  That  therefore  we  do  hereby  declare  that, 
in  our  judgment,  the  President  of  the  United  StatM, 
as  the  Commander-in-chief  of  our  Army,  and  the  offi- 
oers  in  command  under  him,  have  the  rigat  to  emanci- 


pate all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  any  military  districi 
in  a  statorof  insurrection  asainst  the  national  Govern- 
ment, and  that  we  respectfiuly  advise  that  such  order  of 
emancipation  be  issued  whenever  the  same  will  avail 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  rebels  in  arms,  or  to 
strengthen  the  military  power  of  the  loyal  forces. 

'  Its  consideration  was  postponed  to  Tuesday 
of  the  ensuing  week,  and  again  postponed  to 
Deo.  12. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the 
following : 

Besolved,  That,  in  legislating  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  rebellion.  Congress  should  confiscate 
the  property,  slaves  included,  of  all  rebels,  and  protect 
the  property  and  rights,  under  the  ConstitutioD  and 
laws,  of  all  loyal  citizens. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  offered 
the  following : 

Whereas,  slavery  has  caused  the  present  rebellion  in 
the  United  States ;  and  whereas  there  can  be  no  solid 
and  permanent  peftce  and  union  in  this  Republic  so 
long  as  that  iustitntion  exists  within  it ;  ana  whereas 
slaves  are  now  used  by  the  rebels  as  an  essential 
means  of  supportinff  and  protracting  the  war ;  and 
whereas  by  the  law  of  nations  it  is  right  to  liberate  the 
slaves  of  an  enemy  to  weaken  his  power :  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  iy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  B^resent- 
ativesqfthe  United  StaUs  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  the  President  be  requested  to  declare 
free,  and  to  direct  all  of  our  generals  and  officers  in 
command  to  offer  freedom  to  all  slaves  who  shall  leave 
their  masters,  or  who  shall  aid  in  quelling  this  rebellion. 

Sec.  2.  And  be.it  further  resolved,  That  the  United 
States  pledge  the  faith  of  the  Union  to  make  full  and 
fair  compensation  to  all  loyal  citizens  who  are  and 
shall  remain  active  in  supporting  the  Union  for  all  the 
loss  they  may  sustain  by  virtue  of  this  act. 

The  consideration  of  these  resolntions  was 
postponed.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Maryland,  offers 
the  following  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
ference for  the  settlement  of  the  existing  na- 
tional difiSculties.  This  was  the  only  propo- 
sition made  at  this  session,  which  contemplated 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  difi&culties  between 
the  North  and  South.  It  was  publicly  declared 
in  South  Carolina  that  more  was  to  be  feared 
from  this  proposition  than  from  all  the  armies 
of  the  North: 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georsia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennes- 
see, are  m  revolt  against  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  have  as- 
sumed to  secede  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  to  form 
an  independent  government  under  the  name  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America ;  and  whereas  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  approving  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  President,  m  his  annual  message, 
**  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  in- 
dispensable  means  must  be  employed,"  and  believing 
that  kind  and  fraternal  feeling  between  the  people  of 
all  the  States  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
hap^v  and  prosperous  Union,  and  beine  willine  to 
manifest  sucn  feelings  on  their  part,  to  the  end  mat 
peace  may  be  restored  to  a  distracted  country,  and  the 
Union  and  Constitution  be  preserved  and  maintained,* 
and  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  afore- 
said States  in  the  accomplishment  of  objects  so  bene- 
ficial to  each  and  all,  do  resolve  as  follows  : 

Besolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  BepresentatweM 
of  ihe  United  States  qfAmeriea  in  Congress  assemUed, 
That  Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  Roger  B. 
Taney,  Edward  Everett,  George  M.  Dallas,  Thomas 
Ewing,  Horace  Binney,  Beveniy  Johnson,  John*  J. 
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GrittendeiL  CkorgeS.  Pngb,  tnd  Riehard  W.  Thomp- 
100  be,  uMl  thej  are  hereby,  appointed  commiasioners 
on  the  part  of  Coogreaa,  to  confer  with  a  like  number 
of  commiasioners,  to  be  appointed  bj  the  States  afore- 
said, for  the  preserration  of  the  Union  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Conatitation,  and  that  they  report  the 
resalt  of  their  said  conference  to  Congress  for  approyal 
or  rejection. 

Boohed,  That  upon  the  appointment  of  oommis- 
Bonera,  as  hereby  invited,  by  said  SUtes,  and  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  joint  commission  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ference as  aforesaid,  actire  hostilities  shall  cease,  and 
be  soapended,  and  shall  not  be  renewed  unless  said 
oommiasion  shall  be  unable  to  agree,  or  in  case  of  an 
agreement  by  them,  said  agreement  shall  be  rejected 
euher  by  Congress  or  by  the  aforesaid  States. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massaohnsetts,  objected  to 
its  reception.  It  waa,  however,  received,  and 
kid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Masaaohuaetts,  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  aak  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
*'to  poniah  officers  and  aoldierd  of  the  Army 
ofthe  United  States  for  arresting,  detaining, 
or  deliyering  persona  claimed  as  fugitives  to 
my  person.^' 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the 
fonowing  resolution : 

Smlvtd,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to 
famish  to  the  Senate  copies  of  any  general  orders  in 
the  military  department  of  Missouri  relating  to  fugi- 
tire  alavesi 

He  said :  "  Mr.  President,  my  attention  has 
been  called,  by  letters  f^om  St  Louis,  to  cer- 
tain general  orders  purporting  to  come  from 
MAJ.-Gen.  Halleck,  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Missoari,  relating  to  fugitive  slaves, 
wherein  it  is  directed  that  such  persons  s^all 
not  be  received  within  his  camps,  or  within  the 
lines  of  his  force  when  on  march ;  and  that  any 
SQch  persons  now  within  such  lines  shall  be 
thrust  out ;  and  the  reason  strangely  assigned 
for  this  order  is,  that  such  fugitive  slaves  will 
carry  information' to  the  rebels. 

**  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  an  order  like 
that  and  to  keep  within  bounds.  Besides  being 
irrational  and  inhuman  on  its  face,  it  practi- 
caDy  authorizes  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves 
beyond  any  constitutional  obligation.  Such  an 
order  must  naturally  be  disheartening  to  our 
Boldiera,  and  it  gives  a  bad  name  to  our  country, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  Gen.  Halleck  is  reputed  to  be  a  good  tac- 
tidan ;  but  an  act  like  this,  with  which  he 
chooses  to  inaugurate  his  command,  does  not 
give  to  us  assurance  of  any  great  success  here- 
after. He  may  be  expert  in  all  the  details  of 
nufitary  science ;  but  something  more  than  that 
is  now  needed.  Common  sympathy,  common 
hnmanity,  and  common  sense  are  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  this  war.  I  take  the  liberty  here  of 
^  sajlDg— and  I  wish  that  my  words  may  reach 
'  him— that  every  fhgitive  slave  that  he  surren- 
ders will  rise  in  judgment  against  him  hereafter 
with  a  flhame  which  no  victory  that  he  can  wiD 
can  remove.** 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  post- 
poned until  Hie  next  day,  when  it  was  agreed 
to. 


On  the  same  day,  t)ie  following  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously  in  the  Smiate : 

Whereat,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  a  member  of  this 
body  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  has  joined  the  ene- 
mies of  his  countiy,  and  is  now  in  arms  affainat  the 
Government  he  baa  sworn  to  support:  therefore, 

Baolved,  That  the  said  John  €.  Breckinridge,  the 
traitor,  be,  and  is  hereby,  expelled  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson,  o^Massachusetts,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia : 

Betohed,  That  all  laws  now  in  force  within  the 
-  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the  arrest  of  persons 
as  fusitives  from  service  or  labor,  together  with  all 
other  laws  concerning  persons  of  color  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  that  the  committee  be 
further  instructed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abol- 
ishing slayenr  in  the  District,  with  compensation  to 
the  loyal  holders  of  slaves. 

In  the  House,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Holman, 
of  Indiana,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whireat,  this  House,  on  the  22d  day  of  Juljr  last,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  rote,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution, submitted  to  the  House  by  Hon.  J.  J.  (Mtten- 
den,  of  Kentucky: 

"  Suolvedy  by  tlU  EoutB  of  ReprtsmtaUva  of  the 
Ckmgren  qfthe  United  States,  That  the  present  deplor- 
able civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the 
disunionists  of  the  Southern  states  now  in  revolt 
against  the  constitutional  Gbvemment,  and  in  arms 
around  the  capital;  that  in  this  national  emerjgency 
Congress,  banishing  all  feelines  of  mere  passion  or 
resentment,  will  recollect  onlylts  duty  to  the  whole 
country ;  that  this  war  is  not  wased,  upon  our  part, 
in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  tor  any  purpose  or 
conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  ris-hts  or  established 
institutions  of  the  States ;'  but  to  d^end  and  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  with  its  dignities,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 
the  several  States  unimpaired,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
these  objects  are  accomplished,  the   war  ought   to 


And  tehereae,  since  that  time,  no  event  has  occurred 
to  change  the  policv  ofthe  Government:  therefore, 

Beao^ed,  That  the  principles  above  expressed  are 
solemnly  reafl|rmed  by  this  House. 

This  was  laid  on  the  table :  ayes,  71 ;  noes,  66. 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  also  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

JSemfhed,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  and  re^rt  whether  it  is 
practicable  and  expedient  to  obtain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  settlement  and  of  citizenship  in  any  part 
of  this  continent,  or  in  the  adjacent  islands  south  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  such  free  persons 
of  African  descent  as  may  choose  to  emigrate  thereto 
fh)m  the  United  States,  or  where  such  emigrants  may 
form  themselves  into  independent  colomes,  under 
such  protection  as  may  secure  them  from  foreign  mol- 
estation. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Trumbull,  of  Hlinois,  introduced  his  bill,  ac- 
cording to  previous  notice,  '*  for  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  rebels,  and  giving  freedom 
to  the  persons  they  held  in  slavery.  It  provid- 
ed for  the  absolute  and  complete  forfeiture  for- 
ever to  the  United  States  of  every  species  of 
property,  real  and  personal,  and  wheresoever 
situated  within  the  United  States,  belonging  to 

Sersons  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
tales,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  civil  process  in 
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the  ordinarj  mode  of  jadidal  proceeding,  in 
coDBeqaence  of  the  rebeUion,  who,  during  its 
existence,  ehoold  take  np  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  in  anywise  aid  or  abet  the  re- 
bellion ;  this  forfeiture  to  be  enforced  against 
property  in  the  rebellious  districts  throu^  the 
military  power,  and  against  property  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  States  in  which 
the  judicial  power  is  not  obstructed  by  the  re- 
bellion, through  the  courts ;  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  property  of  each  individual  seized  and 
forfeited,  subject  to  the  just  claims  of  his  loyal 
creditors,  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  loyal  citi- 
zens despoiled  of  their  property  by  the  rebel- 
lion, and  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  its 
suppression.  The  bill  also  forfeited  the  claims 
of  all  rebels,  and  those  who  gave  them  aid  and 
comfort,  to  the  persons  they  held  in.  slavery, 
declared  the  slaves  thus  forfeited  free,  and  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  provide  for  the 
colonization  of  such  of  them  as  might  be  will- 
ing to  go,  in  some  tropical  country,  where  they 
miffht  have  the  protection  of  the  Government, 
and  be  secured  m  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  fireemen.  The  property  belonging  to  traitors, 
or  those  giving  them  comfort,  who  might  be 
convicted  by  the  judicial  tribunals,  was  to  be 
forfeited  on  their  conviction ;  the  realty  for  life, 
and  the  personal  property  for  ever.^ 

Mr.  TVumbnll  thus  stated  the  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  this  bill  had  been 
framed: 

^'The  Constitution  declares  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  'to  declare  war,'  and  ^meike 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water,' 
*  to  raise  and  support  armies ; '  'to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy;  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calUng  forth  the 
militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,'  and 
^  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  i^ecessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers.'  Acting  under  these  grants  of  power, 
Congress  has  provided  for  bringing  into  service 
more  than  half  a  million  of  men  who  are  now 
engaged  in  suppressing  the  insurrection;  and 
has,  to  some  extent,  made  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  these  forces,  which,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  obligatory  on  them ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  regulation  as  to  how  the  army  is  to  be  used 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  its  commander 
would  DC  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it,  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  as 
he  believed  most  conducive  to  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  best  calculated  to  secure  the  end 
for  which  it  was  called  into  being ;  upon  the 
principle  that  every  man  intrusted  with  an  em- 
ployment, or  duty,  is  presumed  to  be  invested 
witii  all  the  power  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  service.  Hence  the  authority  of  the 
army  in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  to 
seize,  imprison,  or  shoot  the  insurgents,  to  des- 
olate the  country  they  occupy,  to  seize  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  time  being  tiieir  property^  and 
free  the  persons  they  hold  in  bondage,  is  aa 


ample  and  complete  under  the  Constitution  as 
that  of  a  court  m  peaceful  times  to  arrest,  im- 
prison, try,  and  execute  a  murderer. 

''  That  the  judicial  tribunals  have  no  right  or 
power  to  interfere  with  the  army  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers  in  suppressing  an  iosnrreo- 
tion,  either  by  issuing  writs  of  Jiweas  eorpta  or 
otherwise,  is  apparent,  from  the  fact  that  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  military  authority 
can  be  invoked  at  all,  is,  that  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals, being  overborne,  are  incompetent  to  the 
task.  The  judicial  authority  ceases  at  the  very 
point  where  the  military  begins.  It  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  delicate  question  to  determine 
this  particular  point,  and  decide  in  what  local- 
ities the  military,  and  in  what  judicial  author- 
ity should  have  sway.  This  the  Constitution 
has  left  to  be  provided  for  by  Congress,  by  de- 
claring that  it  shall  have  authority  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection ;  and  Con- 
gress, soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to 
call  forth  the  militia  for  that  purpose,  when- 
ever the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  ob- 
structed by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  iudicial 
proceedings ;  and  by  an  act  passed  at  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress,  the  President 
is  authorized,  in  certain  cases,  to  declare  the 
inhabitants  of  a  State,  or  part  thereof,  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  and  make  use  of  the  army  to 
suppress  it.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  of 
determining  when  ana  in  what  districts  of  the 
United  States  the  military  power  may  be  used 
to  suppress  a  rebellion,  is  devolved  by  Congress 
on  the  Executive,  and  when  the  military  power 
is  called  into  requisition,  the  Judicial  authority 
can  no  more  interfere  with  its  action,  than  can 
the  military  with  the  judicial  tribunals  in  time 
of  peace.  Under  certain  circumstances  either 
may  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the  other.  The 
courts  sometimes  make  use  of  the  military  in 
aid  of  the  execution  of  their  powers,  and  the 
military  would  doubtless  have  like  authority  to 
make  use  of  the  aid  of  the  judicial  tribunals  in 
districts  under  insurrectionary  control,  should 
they  be  deemed  a  proper  means  by  the  military 
power  to  aid  in  suppressinff  the  rebellion.  In 
each  case  the  power  called  to  the  aid  of  the 
other,  whether  it  be  the  military  in  time  of 
peace  to  the  assistance  of  the  judicial,  or  the 
judicial  in  time  of  rebellion  to  the  assistance 
of  tiie  military,  would  be  subordinate  to  the 
power  making  the  call." 

The  Constitution  defines  the  oflTence  of  which 
the  Southern  people  have  been  guilty,  and  pre- 
scribes the  extent  of  their  punishment  This 
fact  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  Mr.  Trumbull. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tbe^ 
Judiciary.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  House, 
Mr.  Gurley,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted : 

BetoUed,  That  the  Jadioiary  CommiUee  be  request- 
ed to  inquire  if  a  telegraphic  censorship  of  the  press 
haa  been  established  in  this  city;  if  so,  br  whose 
authority  and  by  whom  it  is  now  controlled:  to  re- 
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port  if  soefa  eniaonhip  has  not  beon  vaed  to  restrain  a 
wholesome  political  enticism  and  discussion,  while  its 
professed  and  laudable  object  has  been  to  withhold 
mm  the  enemy  important  information  in  reference  to 
the  moTements  of  tne  armj. 

He  also,  on  the  same  day,  Introduced  a  bill 
"to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  to  lib- 
erate their  slaves  and  employ  or  colonize  the 
same,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  lUinoia, 
offered  the  following  resolation : 

BaoUid  by  the  SmaU  <md  Howe  of  BepreeeniaUffei, 
ta  QmgreM  oMenMed,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be, 
ud  he  is  hereby,  required  to  reroke  the  first  section 
of  General  Order  No.  8,  bearing  date  of  November  20, 
1S61,  of  Hajor-Oeneral  Halleck,  commanding  the 
Western  Department 

[The  section  of  Qen,  Halleck^s  order  referred 
to  in  the  resolution  was  as  follows : 

HXADQU'AXTSBS,'  DaPABTmilT  OP  MnSOITBX,  ) 

St.  Louis,  November  80, 1881.     ) 

GBiniSAL  OBDBJIS,  KO.   8. 

L  It  has  been  represented  that  im^rtant  informa- 
tioQ,  respecting  the  number  and  condition  of  our  forces, 
is  coDTeyed  to  the  enemy  by  means  of  fugitive  slaves, 
who  are'admitted  within  our  lines.  In  order  to  reme- 
dj  this  evil,  it  is  directed  that  no  such  persons  be 
hereafter  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any  camp,  or 
of  any  forces  on  the  march ;  and  that  any  now  within 
inch  lines  be  immediately  excluded  thereih>m.] 

Mr.  Lansing,  of  New  York,  pffered  the  fol- 
lowing snbatitnte,  which  was  accepted,  and  its 
consideration  postponed : 

Whereu,  Major-General  Halleck,  of  the  Western 
Department,  has  issued  an  ^rder  prohibitinff  neg^es 
from  coming  within  the  lines  of  our  army,  and  ezclud- 
isff  those  already  under  the  protection  ot  our  troops ; 
aaa  vhereas  a  different  poU<nr  and  practice  prevails  in 
other  departments,  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  wkeretu  said  order  is  cruel  and  in- 
homan,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  based 
npoQ  no  militury  necessity :  therefore, 

Baolved,  That  the  President  be  respectftilly  request- 
ed to  direct  General  Halleck  to  recall  said  order,  or 
cause  it  to  conform  with  the  practice  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  army. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio, 
offered  the  following,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee : 

BeU  enacted  by  the  Senate  €tnd  House  of  Bepreeenia- 
Heee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  in  Congreee  aa- 
temhled.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  force  in  the 
IHstriet  of  Columbia,  which  authorizes  the  commit* 
meat  to  the  jails  of  said  District,  of  persons  as  'run- 
aways, or  suspected  or  charged  with  beine  runaways, 
and  of  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  ouer  persons 
found  living  id^  and  without  visible  means  of  main- 
tenaooe;  and  all  acts  and  part  of  acts  which  authorize 
the  sale  of  i>er8ons  so  committed,  for  charges  of  com- 
mitment or  jail  fees,  be,  and  the  same  are  herebv,  re- 
pealed; and  to  so  commit,  or  imprison,  or  sell  any 
person  for  the  causes  aforesaid,  within  said  District, 
u  hereby  declared  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person  or 
JieniODs  so  offendins  after  the  passa^  of  this  resolu- 
tion shall,  upon  indictment  and  conviction,  be  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  and  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  nor  less  than  three  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  oourt. 

Mr.  lUddle,  of  Ohio,  offend  the  following, 
which  was  agreed  to : 

Boohed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  to  this  House  information  as  to  the 
number  of  slaves  now  holden,  or  resident  within  the 


District  of  Columbia,  and  of  their  estimated  ralue ; 
and  also  such  information  as  he  may  possess  as  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  condition. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Mune,  offered  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  agreed  to : 

Heaohed,  That  the  Committee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  requested  to  report  the  number  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  that  have  been  confined  in  the  Government 
jail  in  Washington  within  the  last  year  and  a  half;  by 
whom  claimed,  whether  anj  have  l)een  returned  to  the 
claimants ;  by  what  authority,  and  to  whom,  Ac. 

In  the  House,  on  the  11th,  the  resolntion  rel- 
ative to  the  order  of  Gen.  Halleck  abovemen- 
tioned  was  considered. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  We  all 
know— for  we  have  seen  it  in  the  orders— 
that  the  successor  of  Gten.  Fremont,  more,  I  be* 
lieve,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  Oen. 
Fremont  than  fh>m  any  general  principle,  has 
ordered  that  all  slaves  that  have  been  received 
within  our  lines  by  order  of  Gen.  Fremon/ 
should  be  excluded  and  returned  to  their  mas 
ters,  and  that,  in  future,  none  others  shall  be 
permitted  to  come  within  those  lines,  upon  a 

Eretence,  which  any  man  who  reads  must 
now  is  a  false  pretence,  that  they  are  spies, 
and  carry  intelligence  to  the  enemy.  That  is 
too  bald  a  pretence  to  secure  the  belief  of  a 
child  even.  That  slaves  who  have  run  away 
from  their  masters  and  sought  protection  from 
us,  should  have  any  desire  to  return  as  spies, 
and  give  information  to  the  enemy,  seems  in- 
credible. All  our  information  from  every 
source,  so  far  aa  I  have  heard,  is  that  these  per- 
sons never  desire  to  return,  and  that  they  are 
faithful  to  those  who  protect  them.  I  hope  the 
resolution  will  be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  our  generals  everywhere  else. 

*^  We  know  that  this  system  of  excluding 
fugitives  from  labor  from  our  lines,  and  return- 
ing them  to  their  masters,  was  inaugurated 
by  Gen.  McClellan  in  Western  Virginia.  After- 
ward came  the  magnificent  prociamation  of 
Gen.  Dix,  when  he  sent  down  an  army  into 
Eastern  Virginia,  amidst  enemies  and  seces- 
sionists— ^for  I  venture  to  say  that  in  tiiose 
counties  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Maryland,  there  are  not  fifly  loyal 
men — which  ordered,  in  effect,  the  arrest  of  all 
fugitive  slaves  which  came  to  them,  and  their 
delivery  of  them  to  their  masters,  and  to  exclude 
them  entirely  from  their  lines,  because  special 
care  was  to  be  taken  that  nobody's  slaves  should 
be  liberated. 

**  In  my  judgment,  all  these  cases  which  I 
have  recited  are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  of 
arms ;  and  if  done  on  the  mere  motion  of  the 
commanding  generals,  they  deserve  to  have  the 
epaulets  stripped  from  their  shoulders.  If 
done  by  the  direction  of  higher  authority,  I 
have  only  to  say,  God  forgive  them',  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois^  followed,  and  said : 
"  But  I  desire  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  last 
remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  these  or- 
ders are  given  by  the  promptings  of  the  gener- 
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als  tbemselTes,  and  that  they  have  no  anthor- 
ity  to  issue  them  from  the  President.  I  am 
satisfied  that  that  is  trae.  While  the  President 
does  not  remove  and  cashier  them,  as  I  would 
do,  yet  I  do  not  helieve  he  has  given  them  any 
authority  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
proceed  in  this  inhuman  and  shamefhl  man- 
ner ;  for  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every 
general  in  the  field — and  it  is  in  accordance 
with  my  own  observation  while  in  the  western 
department— that  these  slaves  never  play  the 
game  of  spy ;  and  that  they  are  tnuy  loyal 
and  fEiithfoI.  I  remember  very  well  that  Gen. 
McDowell,  before  that  fatal  battle,  was  careful 
to  inquire  of  every  ftigitive  whom  he  met  in 
relation  to  the  position  and  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  topography  of  the  country.  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  are  the  most  reliable 
scouts  we  have ;  that  they  give  us  the  best  in- 
formation we  have ;  and  I  do  think  it  is  most 
shameful,  and  mean,  and  contemptible  for  a 
mi^or-general  of  the  United  States  to  slander  a 
race  already  degraded,  poor,  and  despised.  It 
is  an  utter  shame.*' 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  replied :  ''  I  desire 
to  state  to  the  House,  in  justification  of  Gen. 
Halleck,  what  occurred  between  us  when  I 
called  on  him  the  day  after  that  order  was  is- 
sued. I  know  I  may  speak  of  it,  because  he 
does  not  care  to  conceal  Lis  sentiments.  I  told 
him  I  believed  his  order  would  be  misunder- 
stood and  misconstrued,  as  it  has  been  here  to- 
day. He  told  me  then  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
contravening  the  law  of  Congress,  or  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  on  this  subject ;  that  his 
simple  object  was  to  exclude  from  his  camp- 
not  nis  lines — ^persons  who  could  convey  infor- 
mation to  the  enemy.  As  an  instance  of  what 
he  intended  to  guard  against.  I  will  say  that  at 
Cairo  it  was  the  habit  of  slaves  to  come  into 
camp  from  Kentucky  and  southeastern  Missou- 
ri for  the  purpose  of  selling  provisions,  and  then 
going  back  into  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  where 
[ley  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  ex- 
acted information  from  them.  He  desired  to 
Sut  a  stop  to  this  thing,  and  that  was  the  mov- 
iff  cause  of  his  having  published  this  order.  I 
believe  that  what  he  stated  in  reference  to  this 
matter  can  be  corroborated  by  gentlemen  who 
were  at  Cairo  at  the  time ;  and  he  said,  more-' 
over,  that  he  not  only  intended  to  exclude  from 
his  camp  these  fugitive  slaves  who  came  there, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  enemy's  camp,  but 
that  he  meant  to  exclude  everybody,  white  and 
black ;  that  he  meant  to  make  no  Astinction  in 
the  matter,  but  that  it  was  a  mere  military  or- 
der, to  preserve  the  discipline  of  his  camp,  and 
prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  information." 

Mr.  Fouke,  of  Illinois,  made  the  following 
statement :  '^  Inasmnuch  as  Cairo  has  been  al- 
luded to,  I  will  state  the  fact  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  there  regard  this  order  of  Gen. 
Halleck  as  a  most  wise  and  saltitary  one.  I  care 
not  what  motives  prompted  him  to  make  it,  it 
was  one  which  was  much  needed.  The  state- 
ment of  my  colleague  in  regard  to  the  fidelity 


of  these  slaves  is,  in  the  midn,  untrue.  We 
were  misled  on  the  7th  of  November  last  by 
one  of  them,  and  my  own  regiment  was  led 
into  ambush,  and  suiSered  the  consequences. 
Tou  cannot;  therefore,  rely  upon  the  fidelity 
and  loyalty  of  the  slaves  of  Missouri,  or  any  other 
State.  I  merely  state  facts  which  are  known  to 
our  whole  army  there ;  and  let  my  colleague's 
views  prevail,  and  there  is  an  end  of  recruiting 
for  the  volunteer  service  in  my  section  of  the 
State.  These  negroes  come  into  our  camps  to 
sell  their  produce,  and  then  communicate  to 
the  enemy  information  regarding  the  sitoatiou 
of  our  army.  These  are  facts ;  and  I  know  that 
every  man  bearing  arms  there  will  substantiate 
what  I  say." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  replied :  "  The  con- 
current testimony  of  all  these  generals  with 
whom  I  conversed  was  in.contravention  of  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  as  to  the  general 
principle,  not  in  reference  to  that  particnlar 
case.  I  would  ask  my  colleague  what  beeame 
of  the  negro  who  betrayed  his  regiment  ?  Will 
my  colleague  be  kind  enough  to  answer? " 

Mr.  Fouke  answered  thus :  *^  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  know  what  became  of  him  afterward. 
We  fell  into  the  engagement  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  remainea  under 
fire  until  ^yq  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  I 
had  no  time  to  look  after  the  negro,  about 
whom  my  colleague  seems  to  be  more  con- 
cerned than  tJie  wounded  and  slain  upon  the 
battle-field ;  and  I  think  if  he  would  pay  less 
attention  to  the  negro  and  more  to  the  interests 
of  his  country,  we  would  get  along  much  better 
with  this  war." 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  added:  ''Gen.  Hal- 
leck stated,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
said,  that  he  intended  to  use  those  slaves  who 
ran  away  from  their  masters  if  he  could  use 
them  with  advantage  to  the  Government ;  that 
he  intended,  if  he  found  that  it  would  weaken 
the  enemy,  to  take  their  slaves  from  them 
wherever  he  found  them ;  but  he  did  not  intend 
that  that  class  of  persons,  or  any  other  unau- 
thorized persons,  should  come  into  his  camp." 

Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  followed,  saymg: 
"  This  resolution  relates  to  the  policy  adopted 
by  Gen.  Halleck  in  his  division  of  the  army. 
I  think  that  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
itself  is  in  favor  of  delivering  up  to  their  mas- 
ters such  slaves  as  come  into  the  cainps.  I 
state  this  from  the  fact  that  within  the  past  few 
days  a  slave  girl,  claimed  by  a  Mr.  Jessup,  of 
Cockeysville,  Maryland,  found  her  way  into  the 
camp  of  Col.  Brown,  of  the  Twentieth  Indi- 
ana regiment,  and  accompanied  the  regiment  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  The  master,  learning  her 
whereabouts,  demanded  his  slave.  Col.  Brown 
refused  to  deliver  her  up.  Application  was 
then  made  to  Secretary  Cameron,  who  ordered 
Gen.  Wool  to  have  her  delivered  up  to  her 
claimant,  which  I  understand,  in  pursuance  of 
the  order,  he  did.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
general  policy  of  the  Administration  sanctions 
the  conduct  of  Gen.  Halleck  in  reference  to 
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this  matter,  and  renders  neoc^sary  some  action 
on  the  part  of  Oongress,  looking  to  a  change  of 
that  policy." 

Hr.  Blair,  of  Miflsomi,  replied:  **I  infer 
quite  the  contrary  from  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  in  his  annaal  message. 
Whatever  Mr.  Oameron,  or  any  other  officer, 
may  have  done,  I  take  what  the  President 
says  to  be  at  least  an  indication  of  his  policy — 
and  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Administration." 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois,  sud:  '^The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  charges  pretty  dearly  that 
the  Administration  favors  the  line  of  policy  in- 
dicated by  the  order  under  consideration.  If 
the  gentleman  knows  that  President  Lincoln, 
by  any  act  or  word  communicated  to  this 
House,  or  spoken  out  of  it,  is  in  favor  of  it,  I 
would  like  him  to  point  to  it  now.  I  assume 
to  say,  however,  that  the  Administration  has 
had  no  hand,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
order  of  Gen.  Halleck,  or  in  shaping  the  policy 
which  is  in  the  general  line  of  that  oraer,  as 
construed  by  my  colleague.  I  am  inclined  to 
say  this  from  watching  tolerably  closely  the 
acts  of  the  Administration,  and  reading,  toler- 
ably carefully,  all  that  the  President  has  said 
on  the  subject. .  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
tlie  Administration  is  in  no  way  complicated 
with  the  policy  indicated  in  this  order.  I  do 
not  assume  to  say  that  the  President  is  opposed 
to  or  in  favor  of  it ;  but  I  do  say,  that  no  action 
of  this  Administration  has  induced  that  order, 
and  that^  in  my  judgment,  the  Administration 
will  not  indicate  such  a  general  policy." 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  again  said :  *^  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  the  Congress  of  the 
Unitea  States  shall  itself  have  indicated  a  pol- 
icy on  this  subject,  and  shall  have  passed  a  law 
justifying  the  Administration  in  taking  such 
and  such  grounds,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us 
to  censure  the  Administration  or  to  censure 
others  for  not  following  the  policy  laid  down 
by  D9.  Up  to  this  time  no  such  policy  has  been 
indicated  by  Congress." 

The  resolution  was  subsequently  laid  on  the 
table :  yeas,  76 ;  nays,  64. 

On  tlie  next  day  Mr.  Blaur,  by  permission^ 
read  the  following  from  Gen.  HallecK : 

HBAHQVAnUi  DsrASTMBrr  or  Tin  MmovBi^ ) 
Bz.  Cbvn,  December^  1861.     f 

Mr  Dear  Colokkl  :  Youn  of  the  4th  instant  is  just 
received.  Order  No.  8  wu,  in  my  mind,  dearly  a 
military  necessity.  Unaathorized  penons,  black  or 
white,  free  or  Blares,  moat  be  kept  out  of  onr  camps, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  publish  to  the  enemy  erery- 
thing  we  do,  or  intend  to  do.  It  waa  a  milUaty,  and 
sot  a  political  order. 

I  am  ready  to  canr  out  any  lawful  instmctione  in 
regard  to  ragitire  slaves,  woich  my  superiors  may 
giTe  me,  and  to  enforce  any  law  which  Congress  may 
MSB.  Bat  I  cannot  make  law,  and  will  not  violate  ii 
I  on  know  my  private  opinion  on  the  policy  of  confis- 
cating the  swre  property  of  the  rebels  in  arms.  If 
Congress  shall  pass  it,  you  may  be  certain  that  I  shall  . 
enlbroe  ik    Perliaps  my  policy  as  to  the  treatment  of 

*1  Set  out  in  Order 
was  written,  as  I 


rebels  and  their  property  ia  aa  well  Set  out  in  Order 
Ko.  13,  issued  the  day  your  letter 


oould  now  describe  it 
Hon.  F.  F.  Bukis,  WMingtan. 


The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  others,  were  then  tsKen  up. 
(See  p.  276.)  Mr.  Eliot,  after  explaining  the 
resolution,  said :  "  Oar  President  may  act,  our 
commander-in-chief,  within  his  province,  and 
the  officers  under  him  in  command  may  act, 
and  I  believe  are  called  upon  to  act,  by  every 
consideration  of  humanity  and  of  patriotism. 
And,  coming  from  the  commonwealth  I  repre- 
sent, in  part — a  State  which  has  performea  no 
small  service  in  this  war—l  call  upon  you  to  aid 
me  in  giving  such  expression  of  the  judgment 
of  this  House  as  shall  command  respect.  I  am 
not  here  to  boast  of  the  bravery  or  the  patriot- 
ism of  Massachusetts  soldiers.  In  their  name 
and  in  their  behalf  I  pray  you  to  call  upon  the 
military  arm  to  strike  that  blow  more  effective 
for  peace  and  for  freedom  tiian  armies  or  vic- 
tories can  be,  and  convert  the  eJave,  which  is 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  into  the  free  man  who 
shall  be  their  dread.  So  shall  the  sword  inter- 
vene for  freedom  I  If  I  have  read  the  history 
of  Massachusetts  aright,  that  is  the  interven- 
tion her  fathers  contemplated  1  '* 

Mr.  Steele,  of  New  York,  replied :  "  There 
is  a  consideration,  in  my  judgment,  in  opposi-- 
tion  to  these  resolutions  which  we  must  heed, 
and  that  is  this :  that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
a  very  large  minority  of  the  sddiers  of  our 
army  are  opposea  to  this  anti-slavery  agitation. 
Is  it  possible  that  these  extreme  measures  are 
to  be  forced  through  Congress  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  sense  of  Congress  upon 
this  question,  when  gentlemen  opposite  tell  us 
there  is  no  need  of  any  such  laws  ?  And  do 
^ou  suppose  it  can  be  done  without  demoraliz- 
mg  our  army  ?  These  men  have  been  educat^ 
all  their  lives  in  the  idea  that  this  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  was  unprofitable,  and  that 
it  was  likely  to  produce  the  very  state  of  things 
which  now  exists ;  and  they  believe— whether 
right  or  wrong,  they  religiously  believe— that 
the  unnecessary  agitation  of  this  slavery  quea- 
tion  is  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  all  our  trou- 
bles. Now,  sir,  let  it  be  understood,  let  it  be 
read  in  our  camps,  that  this  war  is  prosecuted, 
as  has  been  more  than  intimated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  and  I  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not,  the  power  of  our  army  ia 
paralyzed." 

Mr.  Oonway,  of  Kansas,  said :  **  To  retain 
slavery  under  existing  circumstances,  in  our 
body  politic,  would,  in  my  judgment,  evince 
the  very  worst  kind  of  foUy  or  wickedness. 
To  eliminate  it  forever  should  be  the  unwaver- 
ing determination  of  the  Qovemment.  Never- 
theless, the  Administration  refuses  to  heed  such 
counsel,  and  persists  in  regarding  the  institu- 
tion as  shielded  by  such  constitutional  sanction 
as  it  is  not  at  liberty  to  infract.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  refers 
only  incidentally  to  the  subject ;  and  indicates 
no  policy  whatever  for  dealing  wi&  the  mo- 
mentous question." 

On  the  results  of  the  war  he  said:  "Thesao- 
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I  of  the  Government  in  subduing  upon  its 
present  ^\a.XL  the  rebellious  States  must  inevi- 
tably result  in  restoring  the  domination  of  the 
slaveholding  class  by  reinstating  the  institution, 
under  the  forms  of  our  constitutional  system, 
in  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  which 
have  always  pertained  to  it.  Hence,  such  a 
policy  is  calculated  to  bring  no  lasting  peace  to 
the  country,  and  utterly  M\s  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
ject to  which  a  wise  statesmanship  would  strive 
to  direct  the  present  momentous  occasion. 

"  It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say  that  it  would 
elevate  to  power  in  the  South  men  of  more 
agreeable  manners,  or  even  more  gentle  pro- 
BUkvery  views,  than  are  now  on  the  stage.  In 
truth,  the  character  of  the  agents  whom  the 
slaveholders  select  to  represent  them  has  no 
important  relation  to  the  question.  Men  are  of 
but  little  consequence  in  this  case.  It  is  a  con- 
test of  principles.  The  rehabilitation  of  slavery 
in  the  Union  brings  with  it  the  whole  train  of 
evils  under  which  the  country  has  suffered 
from  the  origin  of  the  Government. 

"There  are  many  persons,  however,  who 
believe  that  slavery  may  be  placed  where  it 
will  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate  exinction ; 
that,  indeed,  the  effect  of  this  war,  in  any 
event,  will  be  so  to  weaken  it  in  all  the  States 
in  which  it  exists  that  it  will  be  unable  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock  thereby  inflicted,  but  will 
languish  and  ultimately  die,  without  a  disturb- 
ing struggle. 

"  This  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake.  The 
inexorable  and  eternal  condition  of  the  life  of 
slavery  is,  that  it  must  not  only  hold  its  own, 
but  it  must  get  more.  Such  is  the  unchange- 
able law,  developed  from  the  conflict  of  slavery 
with  the  order  of  justice ;  and  no  one  is  com- 

Setent  to  render  a  judgment  in  the  case  who 
oes  not  recognize  it." 

Mr.  Harding,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  I  ask,  sir, 
whether  the  President  does  not  stand  pledged 
before  the  country  and  the  world  to  this  con- 
servative policy?  It  is  plain  that  Congress 
and  that  this  Administration  all  stand  pledged 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  people  of 
this  country  to  follow  this  line  of  policy,  and 
not  depart  from  it. 

"It  follows,  then,  that  Congress  and  the 
President  being  pledged  to  this  conservative 
policy,  he  cannot  now,  nor  can  Congress, 
swer)^  from  it  without  a  palpable  and  plain 
violatibip  of  the  plighted  faith  of  both.  To 
sanctioii  the  policy  proposed  by  these  resolu- 
tions wo^ild  be  to  turn  the  war  away  from  its 
legitimate  purpose,  and  indeed  to  turn  the 
bayonets 'pf  our  soldiers  against  the  institution 
of  slavery^  It  would  not  only  be  a  departure 
from  the  policy  heretofore  indicated,  but  would 
in  fact  be  a  betrayal  of  the  loyal  States  who 
have  been  induced  with  such  great  unanimity 
to  vote  men  and  money  to  carry  on  this  war 
for  the  defence  of  the  Government.  Why,  sir, 
common  honesty  would  demand,  if  I  induce  a 
man  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  on  stipulated 
ttmditionfl,  that  I  should  stand  by  him  and  ad- 


here to  my  agreement.  Let  me  put  the  case 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Eliot),  who  introduced  these  resolutions.  I 
take  the  ground  that  this  war  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  institution  of  slavery, 
any  more  than  with  any  other  State  institutioo. 
Let  slavery  alone,  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Let  me  argue  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  moved  these  resolutions.  The 
President  and  the  Secretaries  and  Congress,  by 
their  action,  have  induced  us  ^ith  great 
unanimity  to  raise  a  very  large  army.  Some 
six  hundred  thousand  men  have  been  broaght 
into  the  field.  Large  amounts  of  money  have 
been  voted  and  expended.  Direct  taxes  have 
been  imposed  even  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 
All  this  has  been  done  to  sustain,  defend,  and 
preserve  tibe  Constitution  and  Government  of 
our  fathers. 

"  But  after  our  troops  are  in  the  field,  and 
have  their  armor  on,  suppose  I  come  up  from 
Kentucky  and  propose  to  divert  the  war  from 
its  legitimate  objects  by  urging  that  the  regi- 
ments from  Massachusetts  should  be  employed 
part  of  their  time  in  capturing  and  returning 
runaway  slaves?  Would  not  the  repesentatives 
from  that  State  rise  up  and  denounce  such  a 
proposition  with  the  deepest  indignation? 
What,  then,  is  it  you  propose  ?  If  it  would  be 
bad  faith  and  a  A*aud  upon  your  troops  to  em- 
ploy them  in  capturing  and  returning  fugitive 
slaves,  I  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  far  more 
fraudulent  and  in  bad  faith  to  the  loyal  men  of 
Kentucky  who  have  girded  on  their  swords 
and  gone  out  to  fight  for  the  Union,  to  tell 
them  that  from  this  time  forth  they  shall  be 
engaged  in  making  war  upon  the  institution 
of  slavery — a  war  for  the  destruction  of  their 
own  property,  and  leading  on  to  all  the  bloody 
horrors  of  servile  insurrection  ? 

"  Sir,  let  me  illustrate  a  little  further,  to 
show  how  destructive  this  policy  is,  and  how 
stnange  it  is  that  a  man  should  be  so  far  mis- 
guided as  to  permit  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
it.  We  all  know  that  a  man^s  honest  convic- 
tion of  right,  the  burning  zeal  which  he  feels 
within  him  when  he  is  engiiged  in  this  abolition 
war,  or  war  of  emancipation,  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  he  is  right.  I  remember  that 
Paul  himself  was  never  more  zealous  than 
when  he  was  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
death ;  when  he  was  persecuting,  wasting,  and 
destroying  the  churches  of  God ;  and  he  was 
doing  all  that  in  the  name  of  religion,  and 
'  verSy  thought  he  was  doing  God^s  service.' 
But  when  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes  he  saw 
things  in  their  true  light,  and  he  was  a  differ- 
ent man.  I  would  that  the  scales  might  fall 
from  the  eyes  of  every  one.  What  has  this 
question  of  slavery  to  do  with  this  war?  We 
have^no  more  right  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  a  Southern  State  than  with  the  common 
school  system,  or  any  other  local  institution  of 
a  Northern  State.  Suppose  I  should  arise  here 
and  propose  a  biU  to  abolish  or  radically  change 
tibe  common  school  system  of  Massachusetts, 
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and  flhonld  urge  that  dangerotis  political  here- 
sies were  taught  in  those  schools,  such  as  the 
higher  law  doctrine  and  various  other  wild  and 
extravagant  notions,  tending  to  disqualify  men 
for  self-government,  and  to  array  them  agunst 
the  Constitution  of  our  country;  and  that 
therefore  these  schools  are  at  war  with  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  must  he  put 
down.  Might  not  the  gentleman  from  Haasa- 
chuaetta  with  great  propriety  interrogate  me 
thus :  '  Sir,  have  you  any  property  or  interest  in 
Massachusetts  ?  ^  '  None  whatever.*  *  Were  you 
ever  there?'  'Never.'  ' Do  you  desire  to  go 
there  ? '  '  Not  at  all ;  I  am  satisfied  to  live  in 
Kentucky.'  'Do  you  ever  expect  to  he  in 
Massachusetts  ? '  '  No.'  '  Why  then  concern 
yourself  ahout  our  local  institutions?'  'Ah, 
bat  you  forget,  I  am  eng^giddim  a phUanthropie 
line  qf  htmneu;  that  is  all.'  [Laughter.] 
*  Well,  sir,  perhaps  you  had  hetter  turn  your 
attention  to  Kentucky.  I  have  known  men  to 
abow  much  good  sense  and  acquire  fine  for- 
tunes by  simply  attending  to  their  own  busi- 
ness ;  but  no  man  ever  manifested  the  one  or 
secured  the  other  by  intermeddling  with  and 
giving  his  time  to  matters  which  no  way  con- 
oemed  him.  All  that  ever  was  accomplished 
in  that  way  has  been  to  annoy  others  and  ben- 
efit nobody.'  How  would  I  respond  to  that 
argument  of  my  friend  ?  I  think  I  should '  give 
it  up,'  and  immediately  move  to  lay  the  bill 
apon  the  table. 

^  Now,  that  is  exacUy  a  parallel  case  with 
this.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  secures  to  each  State  the 
right  to  have  or  not  to  have  the  institution  of 
slavery— just  ad  essentially  so  as  it  does  the 
right  to  regulate  your  own  common  %ohool 
system.  We  have  no  more  right  to  make  war 
upon  the  institution  of  slavery  than  upon  any 
other  local  institution.  The  Constitution  se- 
cures to  each  State  the  right  of  regulating  its 
own  domestic  institutions ;  and  it  must  neces- 
sarily protect  slavery,  as  certainly  as  it  protects 
your  own  common  school  system.  Our  wisest 
men,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  Congress,  having 
with  united  voice  declared  that  we  have  no 
constitutional  power  upon  the  subject,  how 
are  you  to  escape  from  the  difficulty? 

"  Sir,  the  Union  cause  in  the  border  States 
has  already  lost  more  strength  by  the  agitation 
of  this  question  in  Congress,  at  this  session, 
than  was  lost  by  the  defeat  of  our  arms  at  Bull 
Run.  Gentlemen  should  take  care,  lest  in  their 
great  zeal  to  strike  off  the  bonds  of  the  slave 
they  should  be  preparing  chains  and  slavery 
for  themselves  and  posterity. 

"Sir,  the  fearftil  responsibility,  the  deep 
ffuilt  and  crime,  of  plunging  this  great  country 
mto  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed, 
does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  leading  secession- 
ists of  the  South ;  a  full  share  of  that  criminal 
guilt  is  Justly  chai^geable  to  the  leading  disunion 
abolitionists  of  the  North.  If  this  Government 
ahall  outride  the  angry  storms  now  threatening 


its  destruction,  and  the  fearful  day  of  just  ret- 
ribution shall  come,  may  it  not  be  justly  said 
to  these  leading  spirits  from  the  North. and  the 
South :  Ton  luve  been  co-workers  in  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Government  of  your 
country  Ton  of  the  North  sought  to  dissolve 
the  Union  of  these  States,  profmedly  to  de- 
stroy slavery.  Ton  of  the  South  sought  to  dis- 
solve it,  profmMy  to  protect  slavery.  You 
were  both  disunionists — ^all  rebels  against  the 
Grovernment.  As  State  after  State  plunged 
into  the  gulf  of  disunion,  your  shouts  of  tri- 
umph from  the  North  rose  up  and  met  the 
peals  of  joy  from  the  South.  You  have  smitten 
a  great  country  with  desolation  and  waste. 
You  have  crimsoned  fields  with  kindred  blood. 
You  have  filled  the  whole  land  wiUi  weeping 
widows  and  orohans.  In  guilt  and  crime  you 
have  been  banded  together,  like  Siamese  twins, 
through  life,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  separated 
in  death.  It  is  but  just  that  you  should  expiate 
your  enormous  crime  together,  on  the  same 
scaffold,  and  together  be  buried  in  the  same 
traitors'  grave." 

The  resolutions  were  then  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary :  ayes,  77 ;  noes,  67. 

In  the  Senate  on  the  16th,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck, 
of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

JSetolved,  That  the  present  war  is  for  the  Unloii,  ac- 
cording to  the  CoDstiiutioD ;  that  its  object  is  to  aave 
the  former  and  enforce  the  latter—was  bo  in  the  begin- 
ning, is  now  as  carried  on,  and  should  be,  to  the  last; 
that  measures,  extreme  and  radical,  disruptive  in 
themselves,  inrolving  in  a  common  fate  as  well  the 
loyal  as  disloyal,  should  not  be  resorted  to ;  and  that 
in  crushing  treason— wide-spread  and  hateful  as  it  is 
— the  Government  itself  cannot  prove  traitor  to  or- 
ganic law. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  agreed  to : 

Bstohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  AfBurs 
and  the  Militia  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency and  propriety^  of  establishmff  by  law  a.  uni- 
form mode  of  aealmg  with  the  sk  ve « ofrebels  escaping 
from  their  masters,  or  taken  as  pi  is  )ners  by  our  Army. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  : 

Besohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  the 
Patent  Office  be  directed  to  consider  if  any  further 
l^^lation  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  to  persons 
01  AfHcan  descent,  in  our  own  country,  the  right  to 
take  out  patents  for  useful  inventions,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

BtKhted,  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  be  directed  to 
inform  the  Senate  whether,  in  the  loyal  States  of  the 
Union,  any  person  or  persons  have  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  and  are  now  held  in  confinement  by  orders 
from  him  or  his  Department ;  and,  if  so,  unaer  what 
law  said  arrests  have  been  made,  and  said  persons  im- 
prisoned. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  ezpressmg  his  re- 
gret that  the  resolution  had  been  introduced, 
said :  ^^  What  are  the  arrests  which  the  resolu- 
tion proposes  to  consider?  They  are  well  known 
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to  the  ootmtry,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  their 
object  and  character.  It  is  well  understood  that 
during  the  last  six  months,  while  our  existence 
as  agnation  seemed  for  a  time  to  hang  upon  a 
thread — while  large  armies  threatened  the  cap- 
ital, and  its  safety  was,  at  one  period,  in  great 
doubt,  there  were,  in  many  of  tne  loyal  Statesi 
men  of  dangerous  character  and  designs  allowed 
to  go  at  large,  although  it  was  well  understood 
they  were  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
my in  every  possible  manner.  Some  of  them 
infested  my  own  State.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  emis- 
saries from  other  States,  and  that  the  disgrace 
of  giving  them  birth,  or  of  affording  them  a 
home,  did  not  belong  to  us.  They  first  mani- 
fested their  treasonable  purposes  by  attempt- 
ing to  institute  a  series  of  peace  meetings  (see 
Annual  Otclopjcdia,  1861 — Confiecticut),  so 
called,  by  which  they  hoped  to  debauch  the 
public  mind  and  prepare  it  for  degrading  sub- 
mission, under  the  false  pretence  of  restoring 
peaceful  relations  between  the  North  and  the 
South.-  What  effect  these  meetings  might  have 
had  in  deceiving  the  more  unthinking,  does  not 
appear;  but  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  almost  our  entire  people,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  put  a  sudden  stop  to  their  treason- 
able designs  by  arresting  and  confining  one  or 
more  of  the  most  obnoxious.  It  was  precisely 
the  right  thing,  done  at  precisely  the  right 
time ;  and  it  nipped  treason  in  Gpnnecticut  in 
the  bud.  It  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  sympathized  with  secession,  and  it  en- 
couraged the  hearts  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  every  ^rue-hearted  and  patriotic  citizen.  It 
was,  certainly,  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
summary  process  of  arrest  and  confinement  did 
not  go  far  enough ;  that  others,  equally  guilty, 
ought  to  have  been  placed  under  restraint; 
but  the  desired  effect  was  produced,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  fears  of  a  certain  class  accom- 
plished what  nothing  else  could  accomplish. 

**  Now,  sir,  I  mauitain  that  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  making  the  arrests  alluded  to 
was  not  only  justifiable,  but  that  not  to  have 
pursued  it  would  have  been  moral  treason  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  Was  he  to  see  the 
Government  paralyzed  by  the  unprincipled  men 
who,  under  the  false  pretence  of  peace,  were 
seeking  to  ruin  the  country  by  distracting  and 
dividing  our  people  ?  Was  he  to  allow  infor- 
mation and  materials  of  war  to  be  furnished  to 
the  enemy  by  open,  avowed  secessionists  ?  For 
one,  sir,  I  thank  him— I  thank  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  does  every  loyal  citizen  of  Connec- 
ticut for  any  and  every  arrest  made  there; 
and  I  shall  not  vote  an  inquiry  into  the  legality 
of  these  arrests.  They  find  their  justification 
in  the  dire  necessity  of  the  times.  ^* 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  replied :  "  I  have 
said  upon  this  floor  that  I  believe  the  Oonsti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  confers  all  the 
power  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  crush  this  giffantio  rebellion.  Why? 
Because  the  Constitution  confers  on  Congress 


the  power  to  raise  armies  to  put  it  down,  and 
when  the  power  is  given  to  raise  armies  to  put 
down  insurrection,  the  power  comes  also  to 
crush  it  in  the  way  that  armies  are  accustomed 
to  act.  It  is  with  powder  and  ball  that  it  is  to 
be  done ;  and  neither  your  jury  trials  nor  jonr 
habeas  eorptu  acts  can  interfere  with  the  Anny 
which,  clothed  with  constitutional  power  to 
crush  a  rebellion,  goes  forth  armed  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  down  in  the  very  way 
that  armies  subdue  their  enemies.  But,  sir, 
this  is  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  simply  as  to  the 
arrest  of  persons  in  the  loyal  States.  That  is 
all  it  is.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  tells 
us  there  were  persons  in  his  State  who  were 
allowed  to  go  at  large  when  they  were  givins 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  I  am  astonished 
at  that.  I  should  have  supposed  that  in  the 
goodly  St^te  of  Connecticut  men  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  would  have  been  arrest- 
ed and  tried,  and  if  convicted  by  a  jury,  would 
have  been  hung." 

Mr.  Dixon,  interrupting  for  explanation,  said : 
"If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  repeat  to 
him  what  kind  of  aid  and  comfort  those  men 
gave  to  the  enemy.  I  stated  that  they  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  by  instituting  a 
series  of  meetings,. falsely  called  '  peace  meet- 
ings,* in  which  they  addressed  large  assem- 
blages of  the  people,  and  attempted  to  debauch 
the  public  mind  on  the  question  of  this  war, 
claiming  that  we  were  the  aggressors ;  that  the 
South  were  acting  in  self-deronce ;  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  making  war  upon  the  South. 
Now,  sir,  if  the  Senator  can  inform  me  how 
such  men  can  be  attacked  by  arms,  by  powder 
and  ball,  I  shall  thank  him  for  the  information. 
I  do  ^ot  know  how  they  could  be  arrested  for 
treason.  I  do  not  say  they  were  gutfty  of  open 
treason.  They  were  guilty  of  moral  treason ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  great  joy  of 
every  loyal  citizen  of  Connecticut,  impnsoned 
one  or  more  of  those  men  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  proceeding.  I  thank  him  for  doing 
it.  I  will  not  ask  him  a  single  question  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law  or  the  Constitution 
upon  which  he  acted.'^ 

Mr.  Trumbull  responded :  "  The  Senator  as- 
sumes that  these  persons  were  traitors.  Who 
is  to  decide  that?  He  says  he  will  ask  no 
questions.  Why,  sir,  how  does  he  know  that^ 
in  portions  of  this  country  where  there  is  no 
disturbance  and  no  insurrection,  the  right  per- 
sons will  be  arrested  ?  The  unconstitutionality 
of  such  action  as  this  seems  to  be  admitted  by 
the  Senator  who  comes  to  the  defence  of  this 
despotic  power.  Why,  sir,  the  power— without 
charge,  without  examination,  without  oppor- 
tunity to  reply,  at  the  click  of  the  telegraph-i-to 
arrest  a  man  in  a  peaceable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try and  imprison  him  indefinitely,  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  despotism.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  engaged  in  a  war  to  defend  and 
uphold  the  Constitution.  What,  sir,  becomes 
of  constitutional  liberty,  what  are  we  fighting 
for,  if  this  broad  ground  is  to  be  assumed  and 
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to  be  Justified  in  this  body,  and  any  man  is 
to  be  thanked  for  asanmiiig  an  nnconstitational 
and  unwarranted  anthority?  What  are  we 
coming  to,  if  arrests  may  be  made  at  the  whim 
or  the  caprice  of  a  cabinet  minister  ?  Do  yon 
suppose  he  is  invested  with  infallibility,  so  as 
always  to  decide  aright?  Are  yon  willing  to 
trust  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this  country 
in  the  hands  of  any  man,  to  be  exercised  in 
that  way  ?  May  not  his  order  send  the  Senator 
from  Oounectiont  or  myself  to  prison?  Why  not? 

"Now,  sir,  I  am  for  regulating  this  thing  by 
kw.  That  is  the  object  of  my  inquiry.  If  ad- 
ditional legislation  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  persons  who  sympathize 
with  treason  in  Oonnecticut,  or  in  any  other 
lojal  State  of  this  Union,  where  the  laws  can 
be  enforced  through  the  judical  tribunals,  I  say 
let  us  give  that  tuiditional  legislatipn,  and  let 
us  not  sanction  the  exercise  of  such  high  pow- 
ers as  these  outside  of  the  law,  and  as  the  Sena- 
tor says,  ^on  the  plea  of  necessity.'  Why, 
or,  I  deny  the  necessity.  The  principle  con- 
tended for  would  Justify  riots  and  mobs  in 
punishing  criminals  wherever  found.  Suppose 
8  man  has  committed  an  ofifence  apparent  to 
tiie  whole  country,  shall  the  citizens  of  the 
country  get  together  and  execute  the  man 
without  laial ;  or  imprison  him  and  hold  him 
in  prison  witiiout  trial  ?  Is  that  the  way  the 
laws  of  the  country  are  to  be  administered  ? 
Has  the  Constitution  no  meaning,  and  are  laws 
to  have  no  efficacy  ?  We  shall  have  anarchy 
at  once  if  such  doctrine  is  to  prevail" 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  again  replied: 
^l  confess  I  never  have  heard  anything  in  the 
Seaate,  which  filled  me  with  more  astonish- 
ment than  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from 
the  Sena^r  from  Illinois;  and  they  have 
strengthened  me  in  the  opinion  that  this  reso- 
lution ought  not  to  pass.  He  talks  about  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Sir,  I  deny  here,  on  behalf  of  that  officer  of  the 
Government,  tihat  he  has  been  actuated  by 
whim  or  caprice.  I  say  he  was  compelled  to 
take  the  course  he  did ;  and,  if  he  had  not,  he 
himself  would  have  been  a  moral  traitor. 
Kow,  if  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  pass  laws 
providing  for  sudi  cases  in  the  future,  I  have 
not  the  least  objection.  If  the  Senator  refers 
to  the  ftiture,  very  well.  Let  him  make  a  law, 
if  he  can,  which  shall  define  the  powers  of  the 
Preadent  in  such  a  case.  Let  it  be  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future ;  let  it  be  a  guide  for  the 
future,  if  we  should  ever  be  placed  hereafter 
in  similar  circumstances.  But  when  the  Sena- 
tor proposes  to  go  back  six  months,  and  in- 
quire of  the  Secretary  whom  he  has  arrested, 
▼h J  he  has  arrested  him,  and  for  what  rea- 
son ;  and  when  he  talks  about  innocent  per- 
sons being  arrested,  and  then  discharged,  I 
cannot  comment  upon  it.  I  can  only  express 
my  surprise  that  language  like^that  should  fall 
from  a  Senator  known  to  be  so  devoted  as  he 
is  to  the  caose  of  the  country  and  the  Consti- 
tution." 


Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  followed.  He 
said  :  "  I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  introdnced  this  resolution, 
and  I  deplore  the  speech  he  has  made  in  its 
support.  That  Senator  knows,  as  we  all  know, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  made  arrests  in  he  loyal  States.  Why 
then  ask  the  Secretary  if  such  arrests  have 
been  made,  and  the  law  upon  whidi  they  were 
made  ?  If  the  Senator  does  not  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  making 
those  arrests,  or  rather  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  ordering  those  ar- 
rests, instead  of  reflecting  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  President,  why  does  not  that  Sena- 
tor com6  into  the  Senate  with  a  bill  proposing 
to  enact  a  law  that  shall  clothe  tJ^e  Grovemment 
of  this  country  with  ample  powers  to  arrest 
and  imprison  men  who  are  in  complicity  with 
traitor^?  Why  is  it  necessary  at  tiiis  time,  in 
this  crisis  of  our  country's  history,  threatened 
by  domestic  traitors  and  by  foreign  Powers,  to 
come  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with 
a  resolution  that  carries  an  implied  censure  . 
with  it  upon  the  executive  Government  of  the 
country?*' 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  immediately 
rose  and  said:  ^'Mr.  President,  instead  of 
feeling  grief  and  mortification  and  regret  at  the 
introduction  of  this  resolution,  I  tiiank  my 
Mend  ftom  piinois  for  introducing  it«  I  think 
it  eminently  proper,  eminently  appropriate; 
and  I  shall  feel  mortified  if  the  day  has  come 
when  any  act  of  your  Executive  may  not  be 
inquired  into  by  Ihs  sworn  constitutional  ad- 
visers, the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  If,  in 
answering  that  resolution,  if  it  passes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  President  shall  deem  it 
proper  to  send  it  to  us  under  the  seal  of  exec- 
utive secrecy,  I  shall  find  no  fault  with  that ; 
but  the  right,  the  power,  the  propriety,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  this  inquiry,  to  my  mind, 
eminently  exists.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this 
in(juiry  ?  Have  not  arrests  been  made  in  vio- 
-^ation  of  the  great  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion ?  If  they  have,  let  us  know  it,  and  let  us 
know  the  necessity  which  impelled  them.  ,If 
the  fact  be  that  such  arrests  have  been  made, 
and  if  the  necessity  exists  upon  which  they 
were  made,  then  I  trust  there  is  magnanimity, 
there  is  Justice,  there  is  patriotism,  there  is  for- 
bearance enough  in  this  Senate  and  in  this  Con- 
gress to  throw  the  mantle  over  every  act  that 
has  been  prompted  by  a  patriotic  impulse  to 
serve  the  nation  and  preserve  its  liberties.  Ton 
may  gain  your  victories  on  the  sea,  you  may 
sweep  the  enemy  from  the  broad  ocean  and 
from  all  its  arms  and  from  all  its  rivers,  until 
vou  may  hoist,  as  the  Dutch  admiral  once 
hoisted  at  the  head  of  his  flag-staff,  a  broom,  in- 
dicative that  you  have  swept  the  ocean  of  your 
foes,  and  you  may  crush  every  rebel  that  is  ar- 
rayed against  you  and  utterly  break  their 
power ;  and  when  you  have  done  all  that,  when 
you  have  established  a  military  Power  such  aa 
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the  earth  never  saw,  and  a  naval  power  each 
as  England  never  aspired  to  be,  and  oonstita- 
tional  liberty  shall  be  buried  amid  the  ashes  of 
that  conflagration  in  which  jon  have  overcome 
and  destroyed  your  foes;  then,  su*,  you  will 
have  got  a  barren  victory,  and  with  all  your 
glory  you  will  have  but  achieved  your  everlast- 
ing shame." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  followed.  He 
said :  ^'  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  add  one  word  to  the  iremarks  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, if  I  felt  so  disposed.  I  do  not  rise  now 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  any  debate 
upon  the  propriety  of  this  resolution,  but  simply 
to  express  to  the  Senator  ftt>m  Illinois  my 
hearty  thanks  for  its  introduction  at  this  time. 
I  believe  it  to  be  eminently  proper  and  just.  I 
think  that  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  the  loyal  States,  now  demands 
some  investigation  of  this  sort  Arre^  were 
made  in  the  loyal  States  months  ago  that  were 
charged  to  have  been  made  without  the  au- 
thority of  law.  They  were  vindicated  upon 
the  ground  of  public  necessity.  It  was  said 
that  we  were  then  in  the  beginning  of  a  great 
rebellion;  that  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
state  of  alarm  and  terror,  and  that  it  was  con- 
ddered  expedient  and  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  all  the  means  it  could  command  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  without  reference  to 
the  existing  laws  at  the  time." 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  refer 
the  resolution  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  IllinoiB,  objected,  saying : 
"  If  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  Senate  to  make 
any  inquiry  into  these  matters,  let  us  know  it : 
and  let  us  know  it  by  a  direct  vote  upon  the 
resolution.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  we 
are  fighting  for  the  Constitution,  and  for  con- 
stitutional liberty  regulated  by  law.  I  hope 
the  resolution  will  not  be  referred." 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  opposed  the  refer- 
ence, saying :  "  I  want  to  Imow  what  is  the 
ground  upon  which  the  Secretary  rests  this 
power.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  anything 
which  we  can  find  in  the  Constitution,  directly 
or  by  implication,  or  whether  it  is  a  fancy  of 
his,  ih&t  in  these  troubled  times  there  ought  to 
exist  at  the  seat  of  Government  a  great,  subtle, 
vague,  undefined  power  pervading  the  whole 
country,  reaching  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  telegraphic  system,  which  will  enable 
him,  while  seated  in  his  office,  by  a  dash  of  his 
pen,  to  set  the  electric  fire  in  motion,  and  to 
order  arrests  at  Cincinnati,  at  Chicago,  at  Bal- 
timore, or  even  in  Connecticut,  where  there  la 
no  treason,  but  too  much  love  of  peace. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  any 
such  power,  lawfully  claimed  or  unlawiiilly 
claimed.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  management  of  this  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  promotes  the  purposes  of  those 
who  desire  to  see  this  Union  brought  together 
again — an  object  of  all  others  to  me  the  most 


desirable  if  it  be  possible.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  disafifects  a  great  many  good 
and  worthy  men  who  desire  to  see  the  Union 
restored.  This,  sir,  I  do  know,  that  if  there  is 
no  power  in  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
these  arrests,  and  if  this  body  shuts  its  eyes  and 
closes  its  ears  to  all  complaints  on  that  subject, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  vital  spirit 
of  a  republican  government  will  be  entirelj 
gone  from  us. 

^*'  Sir,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  for  the  just 
and  noble  sentiments  they  have  expressed 
to-day,  and  I  shall  lament  in  despondency  and 
grief  if  the  Senate  shall  shrink  from  an  inquiry 
so  obviously  (to  me  at  least)  proper  as  this." 
•  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  '^Sir, 
when  these  arrests  were  made,  by  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  first 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  afterward,  by 
arrangement,  through  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  loyal  people  of  this  country 
were  electrified ;  they  felt  that  they  had  a  govern- 
ment that  was  ready  to  exert  its  power  to  saye 
the  country,  and  they  rejoiced  as  they  did  when 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  clutched  from  the  deck 
of  a  British  vessel,  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  War- 
ren, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  people  of  the  loyal  States  have  ex- 
pressed, in  every  form  in  which  they  could  make 
their  sentiments  known,  their  approbation  of 
these  arrests. 

"  I  should  have  no  objection  to  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  if  it  could  do  any  good,  but  if 
senators  are  opposed  to  these  arrests  altogether, 
say  so;  if  they  are  in  favor  of  these  arrests,  but 
bdieve  that  this  is  not  the  proper  mode,  then 
let  them  come  into  the  Senate  with  a  bill,  and 
I  think  we  shall  all  vote  for  a  proper  measure 
of  that  kind,  and  so  arrange  it  t^t  disloyal 
persons  may  be  arrested  according  to  the  forms 
of  law.  That  I  think  is  the  proper  way;  it 
carries  no  censure,  it  implies  no  reflection  on 
any  one ;  but  I  think  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, especially  after  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  to-day,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  President  and  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and,  if  it  is  so  understood, 
traitors  whose  mouths  have  been  closed  during 
the  last  four  or  five  months,  will  again  open 
their  treasonable  lips,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
the  men  who  are  supporting  his  rebellion,  will 
express  their  joy,  if  they  do  not  vote  their 
thanks  to  the  American  Senate  for  thus  reflect- 
ing upon  their  own  government." 

Mr.  Trumbull  again  replied:  "  I  have  already 
stated  that  this  is  not  a  resolution  to  censure 
the  Administration.  Who  makes  it  a  censure  on 
the  Administration  ?  Who  seeks  any  such  issue  ? 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  trying  to 
make  such  an  issue.  I  have  quite  as  high  a  re- 
gard for  the  Administration  as  he  has.  I  stated 
the  object  of  the  resolution.  It  is  a  resolution 
of  inquiry,  and  I  have  not  even  said  that  arrests 
had  been  made ;  but  if  there  is  no  authority  to 
make  them,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
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made,  we  wuit  to  pass  the  neoessary  law.  The 
Senator  from  MassachnaettB  goes  off,  in  his  zeal, 
to  denounce  traitors.  He  is  no  more  against 
traitors  than  I  am,  bat  I  am  for  constitntlonal 
libertj  and  against  traitors  too.  He  is  against 
traitors  and  against  the  Constitution  of  his 
ooontrj,  and  that  is  the  only  difference.  I  will 
pot  down  treason  and  save  the  Constitution, 
Bave  regulated  liberty,  and  he  does  not  care 
whether  there  is  any  Constitution  or  not.  I  am 
not  to  be  put  in  such  a  position.  The  Senator 
shall  make  no  such  issue  with  me — ^that  the 
resdation  is  introduced  as  a  reflection  on  the 
Administration.*' 

Mr.  LaUiam,  of  California,  said:  *'I  see  no 
necessity  for  trampling  upon  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  maintain  it.  I  see  no  necessity  for  * 
violating  all  law,  and  by  our  refusal  to  pass  this 
resolution  acquiescing  in  and  endorsing  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  in  order  to  preserve  the  laws. 
We  present  to  the  civilized  world  a  very  sad  and 
hnmiliating  spectacle,  in  upbraiding  revolting 
States  for  violating  the  laws  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  we  ourselves  are  committing  equal 
if  not  greater  outrages  upon  that  Constitution 
and  against  those  laws.  What  is  it?  One 
man,  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  or  the 
law,  usurps  the  power  to  arrest  the  citizen,  to 
incarcerate  him,  to  discharge  him  or  hold  him 
in  prison  upon  the  tenure  of  his  will,  without 
the  courts.  Congress,  the  people,  or  anybody 
knowing  the  reasons  for  this  usurpation." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  then  presented  his 
views,  as  follows :  **  I  have  no  question,  indeed 
I  know,  that,  under  the  directions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  certain  individuals  in  the 
lojal  States  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
That  is  notorious ;  the  whole  country  is  aware 
of  it  I  wijl  say  here  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  the  slightest  warrant  of  law  for  any 
snch  proceeding,  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  will 
find  a  lawyer  in  the  country  who  does  think 
there  is  any  warrant  of  law  for  any  such  pro- 
ceeding; and  yet  I  do  not  shrink  from  it.  For 
the  most  part,  so  far  as  I  know  in  the  great  ma- 
jorify  of  cases,  certainly  wherever  the  necesdty 
existed — and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  judge  as 
to  that— I  justify  the  act,  although  it  was 
against  law ;  I  justify  it  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  especially  in  the  instances  refer- 
red to  by  my  friends  from  Maryland.  I  will 
not  say  in  all  of  those  instances,  but  in  many 
of  them;  for  I  am  not  aware  of  tiie  facts  in  all 
the  cases.  There  are  others  equally  notorious. 
Why  do  I  say  that  I  justify  it?  Because,  in 
mj  judgment,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  commonwealth,  if  I  may 
80  call  it— the  Government  of  the  country.  It 
vas  the  business  of  the  Administration,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  see  that  no  detriment 
was  done  to  the  Republic,  and  where  they  act- 
ed, believing  conscientiously  that  the  good  of 
the  country  demanded  this  action  in  Qiis  the 
hour  of  her  peril,  although  they  may  have  act- 
ed against  law,  I  honor  the  man  who,  under 
Boch  oircumstanceS)  takes  the  responsibility; 


and  I  say  here  that  if  I  were  in  power  as  an 
executive  officer,  and  if  I  saw  that  the  good  of 
the  country  that  I  was  serving  demanded  that 
I  should  stretch  my  authority,  even  at  the  risk 
of  my  official  or  of  my  own  natural  life,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  country,  as  God  is  my  judge, 
I  would  do  it,  and  take  the  consequences; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  placed  in  such 
a  trust  to  do  it.  A  man  who  stops,  who  hesi- 
tates, in  such  a  case  to  inquire,  when  he  sees 
that  the  building  is  about  to  be  wrapped  in 
flames,  whether  there  is  a  law  to  guide  his 
action,  and  pauses  for  fear  that  the  newspapers 
may  be  down  upon  him,  or  that  he  may  be 
caUed  to  account,  that  he  may  be  impeached 
even,  is  unfit  for  a  ^eat  place. 

^*  That  is  my  opinion ;  but,  sir,  while  I  express 
that  opinion,  I  say  that  when  he  steps  beyond 
it,  when  the  people  see,  or  the  representatives 
of  the  people  see  that  he  is  daring  for  a  mo- 
ment to  use  that  power  and  that  pretence  of 
necessity  for  a  nefarious  purpose,  for  any  pur- 
pose that  is  not  fully  justified  by  the  facts  be- 
fore him — ^when  the  country  sees,  or  believes, 
or  dreams,  or  suspects  that  he  is  acting  from 
an^hing  but  the  highest  motives  that  should 
actuate  a  public  officer,  then  I  would  be  ready 
on  the  instant  to  check  the  first  advance,  and 
to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  man. 

"  Sir,  we  cannot  trifle  with  these  questions 
in  times  like  those  that  have  preceded  the 
present  moment.  There  have  been  hours,  there 
nave  been  days,  weeks,  and  months  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  rebellion,  when  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  act  promptly,  without  fear, 
without  trembling,  at  their  own  risk  and  the 
risk  of  public  reprobation ;  and  when  they  did 
it  from  good  motives  and  took  that  responsi- 
bility, it  only  showed  them  in  my  judgment  so 
much  the  more  fitted  for  the  exigency  which 
is  upon  us.  But,  sir,  I  agree  with  my  honor- 
ed friend  from  New  Hampshire,  I  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  and  others,  that  we 
should  watch  carefully,  most  carefully,  the 
first  approach  to  any  exercise  of  illegal  power 
that  is  not  fally  justified  by  the  pressing  exi- 
gency of  the  hour,  because  it  has  been  well 
said,  and  is  known  as  a  principle  which  every 
man  certainly  of  us  must  recognize,  that  we, 
standing  here  as  the  guardinns  of  public  liberty, 
must  see  that  no  man  infringes  on  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  unless  under  such  circumstances 
that  an  the  world  will  justify  him  from  the 
obvious  necessity  that  requires  the  act." 

Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  chiefly  because  it  was  an 
inappropriate  time  to  adopt  it.  He  said :  '^  I 
regard  tiie  time  at  which  the  inquiry  is  pro- 
posed as  the  most  inopportnne  that  could 
possibly  have  been  selected.  At  a  time  when 
the  energies  of  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacities 
and  powers  of  endurance  to  meet  and  put 
down  a  formidable  rebellion,  threatening  the 
very  overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  at  a 
time  when  we  are  probably  on  the  very  verge 
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of  ft  rapture  with  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
nations  of  the  earth,  whose  power  is  to  be 
united  with  that  of  the  rebels  in  the  fierce 
struggle  with  us,  I  think  it  would  be  far  better 
for  us  to  expend  our  time  and  our  energies  in 
devising  the  means  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  tiian  to  waste  it  in  what  will  haye 
the  appearance,  whether  it  is  so  in  fact  or  not, 
and  make  the  impression  over  all  the  coontrj 
of  an  assault  upon  the  Administration." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  replied  to  this  ob- 
jection, saying:  ^^My  colleague. farther  says 
uiat  this  is  a  bad  time  to  offer  such  a  resolu- 
tion. Why,  sir,  it  is  the  only  time  when  there 
would  be  any  occasion  for  such  an  inquiry.  It 
is  in  just  such  times  as  these  that  this  power  is 
exercised.  It  is  only  on  such  occasions  as  this, 
I  know,  that  he  would  attempt  to  justify  it. 
In  a  time  of  quiet  and  peace  in  the  country  he 
would  not  agree  that  men  should  be  arrested 
without  chai^,  without  complaint,  without 
opportunity  to  answer.  From  necessity,  if  you 
ever  make  the  inquiry,  you  must  do  it  now. 

^^  He  says,  moreover,  we  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  by  this  resolution.  Sir,  I 
disagree  with  him  totally.  If  you  will  have  a 
united  people,  if  you  will  bring  up  the  twenty 
millions  of  loyal  people  in  this  country  as  one 
man  to  crush  out  this  wicked  rebellion,  you 
must  bring  them  up  believing  they  are  fighting 
for  constitutional  liberty ;  you  must  bring  them 
up  believing  they  are  fighting  for  law,  and  to 
maintain  the  institutions  which  are  established 
by  the  Constitution;  and  you  will  weaken 
your  Government,  you  weaken  its  hands  when 
you  do  anything  that  creates  the  impression  in 
any  portion  of  the  country  that  we  are  not 
fightmg  for  this  regulated  liberty." 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

TxAS.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brownine,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
Foot,  Foster,  Harris,  Howe,  Johnson  of  Tennessee, 
King,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Rice,  Sher- 
man, Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  and  Wil- 
son—25. 

Nits.— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bright,  Carlile,  Grimes, 
Hale,  Harlan,  Kennedy,  Latham,  McDougall,  Nesmith, 
Pearce,  Powell,  Saulsoary,  Thomson,  Trumbull^  WU- 
kmson,  and  Willey— 17. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  a  bill  was  brought 
before  the  House  to  authorize  the  raising  of  a 
volunteer  force  for  the  better  protection  of 
Kentucky.  The  objections  advanced  against 
this  bill  were  that  the  measure  was  uncalled 
for — that  there  were  more  soldiers  in  the  field 
than  were  necessary,  &c.  These  objections 
were  urged  by  members  who  asserted  tnat  sla- 
very was  the  cause  of  the  troubles  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  feared  that  if  this  extra  force  in 
Kentucky,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  State, 
was  authorized,  it  might  serve  as  an  additional 
protection  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  opposed  its 
passage.    He  said:  "  lam  willing  to  vote  all 


the  men  and  all  the  money  that  are  needed  in 
defence  of  the  country,  and  in  defence  of  true 
and  loyal  men  anywhere  within  the  limits  of 
tiie  United  States ;  but  I  insist  that  we  hare 
more  soldiers  now  than  can  be  used.  If  ve 
have  sixty  thousand  soldiers  in  Kentucky  and 
tiiereabouts,  advancing,  and  we  need  twenty 
thousand  more  to  protect  them  as  they  march,  ' 
or  to  keep  the  line  of  oonunnnication,  twenty 
thousand  more  can  be  ordered  from  the  Po- 
tomac, or  from  some  other  quarter,  for  I  do 
not  know  where  aU  our  soldiers  are  now.^' 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  replied :  ^  I  hope 
this  bill  will  pass,  sir,  and  I  will  state  to  my 
colleague  why  I  think  it  ought  to  pass.  They 
propose  to  raise  twenty  thousand  troops  in 
Kentucky  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  country 
there ;  and  the  misfortune  that  has  attended  \a 
heretofore  has  been  that  we  have  not  been  fs- 
miliar  with  the  country  where  we  have  had  to 
fight.  There  are  some  limitations  upon  the 
raising  of  this  force.  They  are  to  serve  in 
Kentucky.  They  will  make  the  most  efficient 
soldiers  there.  Our  base  of  operations  has  got 
to  be  at  Louisville.  Twenty  thousand  troops 
are  necessary  in  order  to  guard  our  base  and 
guard  the  line  that  you  have  got  to  advanee  as 
you  go  into  the  rebel.  States,  and  these  are  the 
best  troops  that  you  can  get  to  guard  that 
base,  and  to  guard  that  line." 

Mr.  Wicklifie,  of  Kentucky,  followed.  He 
said:  "What  is  proposed  by  the  bill  under 
consideration?  It  is,  that  when  the  main 
army  gets  ready  for  its  operation  on  Oolmnbns, 
and  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  the  rear  of  the  army  shall  be  protected, 
and  the  people  and  homes  of  Kentucky  de- 
fended from  inroads  from  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, on  these  seven  hundred  odd  miles  of 
border  line.  We  think  we  will  not  want  this 
force  longer  than  twelve  months,  and  that  ve 
can  raise  them — suitable,  ready,  and  prompt, 
to  perform  that  service.  We  do  not  say  that 
they  shall  not  serve  their  country  anywhere 
else.  If  the  commanding  general  deems  it  ne- 
cessary that  they  shall  be  moved  elsewhere, 
they  will  fight  wherever  an  enemy  is  to  be 
found ;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  they  will  do 
It  well,  and  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
they  must  cross  the  line.'^ 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  objected  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  economy: 
"  I  think  that  if  this  House  mean  that  the  war 
shall  be  carried  on  to  a  successful  termination, 
it  must  be  done  in  such  an  economical  manner 
as  that  the  people  shall  not  become  alarmed, 
and.thot  it  shall  not  have  to  be  abandoned  b^ 
fore  it  is  finished.  The  only  way  to  guard 
against  that  is  to  use  economy,  and  to  restrain 
the  expenditures  of  the  Crovemment  within  all 
possible  bounds,  consistent  with  carrying  it  on 
properly. 

"Now,  sir,  the  House  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  what  it  will  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
propriate, according  to  the  estimates  sent  to 
U8.    The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
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have  to  report  a  defidenoybill,  even  after  Oon- 
gress  appropriating  $318,000,000  last  Jaljr. 
We  shall  hare  to  appropriate  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen  million 
dollars  more  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  for 
this  fiscal  jear.  We  shall  also  have  to  report 
a  bill  mi^ng  an^propriation  of  $418,000,000 
for  next  year.  We  will  thus  have  to  appro- 
priate more  than  six  hundred  million  "dollars, 
wi&out  the  addition  of  a  single  doUar  beyond 
what  is  estimated  for.  Now,  sir,  that  in  itself 
18  alarming.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,  un- 
less the  expenses  are  greatly  curtailed,  this 
Government  can  possibly  go  on  over  six  months. 
If  we  go  on  increasing  expenses,  as  we  have 
been  doing,  and  as  we  propose  to  do  by  this 
bill,  the  finances,  not  only  of  the  Gk>vemment, 
but  of  the  whole  country  must  give  way,  and 
the  people  will  be  involved  in  one  general 
banlrnptcy  and  ruin. 

^*Now  what  does  this  bill  propose  to  do? 
¥e  have  already  in  the  field  an  army  of  six 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  I  am  told 
that  eighty  thousand  of  these  are  in  Kentucky, 
constituting  the  command  of  Gen.  Buell.  If 
that  be  not  enough,  it  is  most  remarkable  that, 
out  of  the  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  now 
m  the  field,  enough  cannot  be  spared  to  guard 
Kentucky." 

Mr,  IHven,  of  New  York,  replied:  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  advert  briefiy  to  tiie  argu- 
ment employed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Stevens)  against  this  bill — ^that 
is,  in  reference  to  the  enormous  expenses  that 
this  country  is  incurring,  and  his  unwillingness 
to  add  to  that  expense  under  any  contingency. 
Sir,  this  country  is  advanced  too  far  in  this 
war  to  recede.  It  will  not  do  to  make  calcu- 
lations as  to  whether  the  expenses  now  run- 
ning against  the  Gdvemment  can  be  endured 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  expenses  that  are 
rolling  up  daily  and  monthly  must  be  termi- 
nated? How  terminated?  By  withdrawing 
onr  troops,  disbanding  our  armies,  and  giving 
npthis  struggle?  Who  would  thus  terminate 
this  expense?  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  way. 
There  is  but  one  determination  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  expense  shall  be  abri^ed. 
It  is  by  going  through  with  what  we  have  un- 
dertaken. This  rebellion  must  be  put  down, 
and  put  down  speedily,  or  it  will  wear  out  the 
resources  of  the  country.  In  deciding,  there- 
fore, whether  I  will  vote  for  this  additional  ex- 
pense or  not,  I  will  be  controlled  by  the  feet 
whether  this  rebellion  will  sooner  be  put  down 
^J  niy  giving  than  by  my  withholding  my 
TQte.  Let  it  be  made  apparent  that  by  this 
additional  force  in  Kentucky  this  rebellion  can 
be  subdued  one  month  sooner  than  by  with- 
holding it,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  no  better 
economy  can  be  employed  than  by  the  expendi- 
tnre  of  this  money  m  Kentucky." 

Hr.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  tlie  bill  at  some  length,  during  which 
he  afiuded  to  the  object  of  the  war  in  these 
words :    ^  l^r,  if  this  war  is  conducted  upon 
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legitimate  principles,  I  have  no  fears  in  regard 
to  its  result.  If  you  will  confine  yourself  to 
the  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  issued 
on  the  19th  of  April  last,  when  he  made  his 
appeal  to  the  people  of  this  country,  saying 
that  he  wanted  an  army  to  put  down  insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  btates— if  gentlemen  will 
but  adhere  to  the  princioles  contained  in  that 
proclamation,  there  is  no  aanger  with  regard  to 
the  result  of  the  war,  with  the  number  of 
troops  we  now  have  in  the  field.  But  if  it  be 
the  desire  and  the  plan  to  change  the  object 
of  the  war,  and  make  it  a  war  for  emancipa- 
tion, I  can  tell  those  gentlemen  who  hug  the 
negro  so  closely  to  their  bosoms  that  they  do  it 
at  the  hazard  of  the  very  life  and  existence  of 
the  €rovemment  itself.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  whether  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  be  of 
that  party  or  not.  If  gentlemen  will  confine 
themselves  even  to  the  principles  of  the  Mes- 
sage which  the  President  sent  in  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  session,  we  need  have  no  fear  with 
regard  to  the  result;  but,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Steele)  observed  the 
other  day,  I  repeat,  if  you  change  the  olnect 
and  principle  of  the  war,  you  paralyze  the  bra- 
very of  the  army ;  you  present  another  ques- 
tion ;  youpresent  a  diviaed  North  and  a  South 
united.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
change  of  policy.  It  is  a  war  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Oonstitution  and  laws,  and  the 
honor  of  the  fiag,  and  not  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  sworn  duty 
of  this  Government  to  accept  all  the  men  who 
offer  to  come  to  our  standard  for  that  purpose, 
as  these  twenty  thousand  men  seek  to  enlist 
under  our  standard  in  Kentucky,  and  to  make 
our  ranks  formidable.  I  believe  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  well-disciplined  army." 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  opposed  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  giving  to  Ken- 
tucky a  military  system  different  from  that  in 
the  other  States,  and  thus  replied  to  the  remarks 
of  the  preceding  speaker  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war:  "My  colleague  (Mr,  Wright)  has  re- 
sorted not  to  argument,  but  to  a  declaration 
which  I  had  hoped  might  have  been  avoided 
upon  this  fioor.  It  is  to  this  amount :  that  if 
this  army  should  at  any  time  be  used,  as  I  un- 
derstand him,  under  any  circumstances,  to  free 
negroes  from  slavery,  you  will  have  demora- 
lized the  army  and  imperilled  the  safety  of  the 
country.  I  enter  my  protest  here  against  the 
truth  or  soundness  of  any  such  declaration.  It 
is  placing  negro  slavery  above  the  country.  It 
is  making  the  salvation  of  slavery  superior  to 
and  more  sacred  than  the  safety  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country.  Sir,  in  my  judgment, 
that  man  is  not  fit  to  conduct  this  war,  either 
as  chief  Executive  or  as  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet or  as  Commander-in-Chief  or  as  subor- 
dinate officer,  who  does  not  place  the  safety  of 
the  Constitution  beyond  and  above,  immeas- 
urablj  beyond  and  above,  the  safety  of  negro 
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BhKvery,  Whenever  Uiat  Bentiment  flhall  pre- 
dominate in  the  United  States,  as  ntterea  bj 
my  colleague,  then  American  liberty  will  sleep 
forever.  There  is  but  one  sentiment  which  an 
American  patriot  can  own:  that  is,  that  the 
American  Constitution,  the  American  Union, 
and  American  institutions,  are  superior  to  ana 
above  everything  else,  includmg  local  institu- 
tions of  a  peculiar  character  or  the  safety  of 
any  local  peopW 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  met  the  objection 
against  the  merits  of  the  bill  by  the  following 
statement:  ^^The  bill  in  no  respect  differs  in 
principle  from  a  previous  bill  passed  by  this 
House  on  the  22d  of  last  July,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  assent  both  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  of  my  worthy  friend  from 
Illinois.  This  bill  is  as  well  gruirded  as  that 
was,  touching  the  objects  and  purposes  for 
which  these  volunteers  may  be  called  into  the 
field.  That  bill  contains  the  same  phraseology 
under  which  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mx,  liOve- 
joy)  thinks  is  lurking  a  power  to  strike  at  the 
rignts  of  the  slave.  The  declared  purpose  of 
that  bill  and  of  this  is,  that  the  volunteers  are 
to  be  used  ^  for  suppressing  insurrection,  repel- 
ling invasion,  and  protecting  the  public  proper- 
ty.' These  words  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  each  of  the  bills.'* 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  said :  ^'  I  wish  to  ask 
the  gentleman  why  it  is  necessary  to  raise  this 
number  of  men,  when  we  already  have  enough 
to  peribrm  the  service;  when  we  have  ten 
thousand,  at  least,  waiting  in  Illinois,  and  anx- 
ious to  get  into  a  fight  somewhere ! " 

Mr.  Bingham  replied:  **Tbe  difficulty  is 
that  I  do  not  know  that  the  fact  is  as  it  is  stat- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  the  best  evidence  that  the 
force  in  the  field  is  not  sufficient  for  the  public 
interest,  and  therefore  I  am  for  the  proposed 
increase." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  again  rose  and  said : 
''  I  would  like  to  know  upon  what  &cts  the 
gentleman  states  that  we  really  need  more  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ? " 

Mr.  Bingham  replied:  **If  the  gentleman 
wants  some  authority,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
the  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
United  States,  stating  that  the  whole  force  in 
Kentucky  is  not  more  than  one  third  of  what 
our  public  exigencies  require.  We  have  also 
the  statement  of  the  representative  firom  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Wickliffe)  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  himself  stated  that  this  additional  force 
of  twenty  thousand  is  needed  now  in  the  ser- 
vice in  Kentucky." 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  repeated  his 
previous  statements.  He  said:  ** I  stated  that, 
before  I  received  the  communication  fh)m  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  urdng  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  force  of  this  kind  by  the  General 
Government,  I  had  consulted  the  Secretary  of 
War  upon  the  propriety  of  it,  and  explained  to 
hun  the  purposes,  objects,  and  necessity  of  the 
corps.    He  approved  of  it,  or  else  my  ears  de- 


ceived me.  I  then  went  to  the  Pieside&tof 
the  United  States,  and  submitted  the  propoa* 
tion  to  him.  He  took  it  under  considentioo, 
and  told  me  he  would  consult  his  cabinet  He 
afterward  informed  me  that  he  approTedthe 
raising  of  the  troops,  that  he  beneved  them 
neceasary." 

Mr.  Maynard,  of  Teimessee,  urged  the  im- 
portance of  the  bill.  He  said :  *'  I  hsTe  not 
attended  sufficiently  dose  to  the  movement  of 
this  debate  to  know  how  the  negro  questioii 
has  been  introduced  into  it ;  but  I  cannot  tm 
how  it  properly  has  auy  connection  with  it.  I 
suppose  there  are  very  few  gentlemen— cer- 
tainly I  hope  there  are  but  few^upon  either 
side  of  the  House,  who  do  not  concur  in  the 
general  sentiment  that  the  preservation  of  tliis 
Union  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  American  dsf 
tionality  is  an  object  infinitely  more  important 
for  us  to  consider  than  either  the  preserratioii 
of  slavery  or  the  abolition  of  slavery.  "We  are 
told  that  this  legidation  is  peculiar ;  that  it  is 
abnormaL  In  answer  to  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  condition  of  Kentucky  at  this 
time  is  peculiar.  Kentucky  occupies  a  pecnliar 
situation  in  connection  with  our  pubhc  affairs. 
She  is  not  only  invaded  by  armies  in  lai^ 
force  and  great  strength,  but  she  has  the  ele- 
ments of  disorder  within  her  own  limits.  She 
has,  in  portions  of  the  State,  a  large  number 
of  latent  rebels  who  are  very  strong  in  their 
sympathy  with  those  in  active  rebellion  against 
the  Government,  and  who  are  only  waitmg  a 
fit  opportunity  to  let  their  sympathy  break  out 
in  open  insurrection.  She  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  forces  on  three  sides,  who  wish  to  make 
her  Union  and  loyal  citizens  feel  the  force  of 
their  wrath  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of 
loyalty  they  have  assumed  toward  the  Govern- 
ment. Hence  she  is  subiect  to  invasion  from 
those  quarters.  Her  railroads,  her  bridgea, 
and  her  other  public  property  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  destroyed;  and  this  not  by 
the  regular  movement  of  armies  and  hrge 
bodies  of  men,  but  by  guerilla  bands  vho  come 
in  the  night  and  go  in  the  night ;  who  go  in 
small  numbers  by  stealth  through  the  byways 
pf  the  country.  In  order  to  defeat  them,  yon 
do  not  want  armies,  but  bands  of  men  eqnid  in 
number  and  firmness  of  purpose  to  them.  Ton 
want  men  familiar  wiUi  the  country;  who 
have  that  sort  of  local  knowledge  which  will 
enable  them  to  meet  this  invading  or  insurrec- 
tionary force.  It  is  manifest  that  such  men 
must  be  drawn  from  the  country  itself,  and 
that  their  organization  should  be  in  the  natore 
of  a  police  force,  to  preserve  order  and  give 
protection  to  the  people  at  home. 

''Now,  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  said,  has  already  iumishd  her  quota 
of  troops  for  the  armies  of  the  country.  She 
has,  if  1  mistake  not,  a  larger  force  in  the  field 
for  the  war  than  the  State  of  Massachusetta, 
with  her  larger  and  entirely  loyal  population ; 
yet  her  resources  in  the  way  of  raising  troops 
are  not  exhausted.    It  does  not  follow  that 
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hecBXise  she  hm  Already  fbmished  nearly  thirty 
tiionaand  troops  for  three  years,  as  we  have 
been  told  she  has,  she  cannot  famish  half  as 
many  more.  It  is  believed  that,  f<Nr  a  more 
limited  period,  and  for  the  special  purposes 
designated  in  tais  bill,  she  can  and  will  furnish 
mora.  I  need  not  say  that  there  are  many 
men  who  conldgointo  the  service  for  twelve 
months  who  wodd  find  it  inconvenient,  if  not 
impracticablcL  to  enlist  for  three  years.  If  it 
is  admitted  tnat  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  protection  to  loyal  citizens  who 
have  att^ted  their  loyalty  to  the  country  by 
as  great  sacrifices,  at  leasts  as  the  citizens  of 
anj  part  of  the  country,  I  see  not  how  we  can 
hesitate  a  moment  about  the  passage  of  this 
bill  These  men  must  be  protected.  It  is  a 
duty  which  the  Government  owes  them.*^ 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  rose  and  replied  to 
the  statement  that  the  force  was  not  needed, 
fie  said:  ^*  ]k£r.  Speaker,  I  merely  desire  to  oo» 
capy  the  attention  of  the  House  for  five  or  six 
minntes  in  concluding  this  debate ;  and  I  want 
especially  to  reply  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gendeman  fix>m  Illinois  (Mr.  Lov^oy),  who 
first  spoke  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  He  as> 
serted  over  and  over  again  that  this  force  is 
nnneeessary,  and  that  we  have  more  troops  than 
▼e  want,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  Now,  I  would  reply  to  that  remark  by 
saying  that  we  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
world  for  believing  that  we  have  not  got 
enough  men  in  the  field,  for  we  have  not  been 
able  to  conquer  this  enemy  anywhere  as  yet. 
Tbat  is  one  proof  of  it,  and  another  proof  of  it 
is  tbat  we  never  have  met  them  anywhere  that 
they  have  not  outnumbered  us^  We  have 
never  confronted  the  enemy  in  battie  yet  when 
they  have  not  been  superior  to  us  in  numbers, 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  drive  them 
back  one  foot.  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be 
proof  concluidve  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  we  have  not  got  enough  men." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  in  reply,  said :  "  I 
sappose  that  fact  is  accounted  for  by  this,  that 
the  enemy  never  will  meet  us  unless  they  are 
snperior  in  numbers.  They  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  never  meet  us  on  an  equal  field 
with  equal  nombera." 

Mr.  Blair  answered :  '*  Then  why  does  not 
oar  army  advance  and  overrun  them ! " 

Mr.  Lov^oy  again  replied:  ** Because  we 
have  no  generals.*^ 

Mr.  Blair  responded :  ''  Mr.  Speaker,  theae 
gentlemen  who  msiat  all  the  time  that  we  have 
got  more  men  than  we  want,  ought  to  be  made  to 
look  the  facta  in  the  face.  We  have  not  as  many 
men  here — ^though  the  gentleman  is  complain- 
ing of  being  overrun  in  tiie  city  of  Washington 
--as  the  enemy  have  in  their  breastworks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river." 

Mr.  Blckman,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  rose  and 
>sid:  *^I  wish  to  ask  the  gentieman  from 
}GnoQri  how  it  comes,  then^  that  this  Admin- 
istration ia  derelict  in  its  dnty  in  not  asking 
Congress  to  raiae  more  men  ^^ 


Mr.  BUir  replied :  *<  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Administration  is  derelict;  I  rather  think  the 
gentiemen  who  refuse  to  vote  troops  are  dere> 

Mr.  Hickman  responded:  **That  was  not 
my  question.  I  wisii  to  know  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Misaouri  how  it  is  that  the  Adinin!»- 
tration  is  derelict  in  duty  in  this  respeet ;  why 
do  they  not  ask  Congress  to  raise  more  men  ? 
K  we  have  not  yet  a  number  sufficient  to  con- 
quer the  enemy,  then  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
Administration  to  ask  us  to  vote  more  men; 
but  they  have  not  done  so.  This  measure 
comes  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Military 
Committee  alone." 

Mr.  Blair  again  said:  ^*Let  me  say  to  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  that  if  the  Ad- 
ministration is  derelict,  as  he  argues,  that  is  no 
reason  why  wer  should  be  so;  and  when  we 
see  the  fact  as  plainly  as  the  Administration 
can  see  it,  or  as  anybody  else  can  see  it,  that 
our  armies  are  not  advancing,  and  that  we  have 
never  met  the  enemy  except  when  the  enemy 
were  in  overwhelmingly  superior  numbers; 
when  that  is  the  undisputed  fact  before  the 
country,  wa  are  ourselves  derelict  in  duty  if 
we  do  not  vote  additional  troops. 

^^  Now,  ah*,  let  me  reply  to  another  question 
which  the  gentieman  fit>m  Illinois  (Mr.  Love- 
joy)  asked  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Wright,)  and  that  was,  whether  he  was 
willing  to  accept  all  the  men  who  would  offer 
their  service  in  this  war  ?  I  say  I  would — every 
man.  It  would  end  the  war  quicker  and  more 
cheaply,  in  my  opinion.  I  thmk  the  objection 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Stevens),  that  this  is  an  ex- 
pensive measure,  and  that  our  Republic  is  to 
be  crushed  by  the  expense  of  this  war,  is  in- 
valid. I  believe  tiiat  the  more  men  we  raise 
the  more  speedily  will  we  end  this  war,  and 
the  more  cheaply,  too.  I  ahould  have  been  in 
favor  of  doubling  the  number  of  men  we  have 
raised,  and  putting  them  in  the  field ;  and  if  it 
had  been  done  sooner,  in  my  opinion  we  should 
have  felt  the  advantage  of  it  now." 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 

gassed  the  House,  but  failed  to  pass  in  the 
enate. 

The  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the  army  came 
up  also  in  the  Senate,  on  the  28th  of  March. 
Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  moved  that  theCom- 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  and  Militia  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ftirther  consideration  of  the 
foUowing  resolution: 

Setdved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  no  per- 
sona should  be  oommiaaioned  aa  generals  of  divisions 
or  brigades  except  stieh  aa  shall  exhibit  superior  com- 
petency in  the  commaDd  of  men,  or  gallantry  in  action 
againat  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Grimes  thus  stated  the  object  of  the 
resolution :  ^*  I  merely  desure  to  get  it  before 
the  Senate  in  order  that  we  may  put  it  in  the 
proper  form,  and  then  express  to  the  country 
and  to  those  who  have  the  authority  to  appoint 
general  officers  in  the  army,  what  are  our  oonr 
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Yiotions  as  to  the  proper  coarse  to  be  pursued. 
I  wish  the  Senate  and  the  conntry  to  know 
that  at  this  time  there  have  been  appointed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  brigadier  generals  in  the 
United  States  Armj— one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  irreguLir  or  volunteer  brigadier  generals 
and  eighty  brigadiers  in  the  regular  army. 
The  pay  of  these  officers  is  $8,964  a  year,  in- 
cluding their  legitimate  pay  proper  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  commutation  of  their  rations ;  but 
in  addition  to  that,  they  draw  upon  an  average, 
as  I  have  learned  by  investigation,  a  commuta- 
tion for  quarters  amounting  to  $800  each,  a 
commutation  for  fuel  amounting  upon  an  aver- 
age to  ninety-six  dollars  each,  a  small  commu- 
tation for  lights ;  and  besides  they  receive  med- 
ical attendance,  drugs,  medicines,  and  stationery 
free.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  expenses 
to  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the 
appointment  of  brigadier  generals  alone  is 
$1,000,000  a  year. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  and  I  think 
the  fiiots  justify  me  in  saying,  that  the  neces- 
aities  of  the  army  and  the  country  do  not  re- 
quire one  half  of  this  number  of  brigadier  gen- 
erals. We  went  through  the  Mexican  war 
with  only  three  generals  in  the  field.  Brigades 
and  divisions  were  then  commanded  by  colonels. 
Begiments  were  commanded  by  captains.  In 
some  instances  regiments  were  commanded  by 
first  lieutenants.  They  acted  bravely;  they 
vindicated  the  honor  of  the  country ;  they  up- 
held the  honor  of  its  flag  upon  every  field. 
The  comparative  expense,  therefore,  of  con- 
ducting that  war  with  officers  enjoying  those 
ranks  was  nothing  at  all  by  the  side  of  the  ex- 
I>ense  that  we  are  now  incurring.'' 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  ^'I  con- 
cur with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  the  opinion 
that  we  have  had  quite  enough  general  officers 
nominated.  Still,  sir,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
somewhat  mistaken  in  some  of  the  views  he 
has  expressed.  We  have  in  the  field  something 
more  tiian  six  hundred  regiments,  making  one 
hundred  and  fifty  brigades,  and,  of  course,  they 
require  one  hundred  and  fi^j  brigadier  gen- 
erals. We  have  forty-five  or  fifty  divisions  of 
the  army,  and  they  require  so  many  general 
officers.  Then  we  have  several  departments 
or  eorpt  d^armee  in  the  service,  which  require 
some  ten  or  fifteen  general  officers.  We  have 
had  nominated  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
brigadier  generals  for  the  volunteers,  and  about 
twenty  mijor  generals.  I  believe  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifth  brigadier  general  was 
nominated  this  morning,  and  his  name  will  be 
down  here  bvand  by.  A  few  of  tiiese  nomi- 
nations, I  believe,  we  have  rejected ;  a  few  more 
I  certainly  hope  we  shall  reject  for  the  good 
of  the  service  and  the  credit  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed  saying: 
"It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  my  judgment, 
that  Congress  should  bring  itself  to  consider 
the  question  of  expense^  and  as  well  with  ref- 
erence to  their  own  particular  friends  as  to  any- 
body else.    They  shotdd  remember  that  the 


country  has  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  we  should 
not  have  any  more  of  these  gentlemen  appoint- 
ed, if  we  can  help  it,  than  are  necessaiy  in  or- 
der properly  to  command  the  army.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  how  many  may  be  necessary; 
but  let  the  gentlemen  look  at  die  question  for 
a  moment.  My  honorable  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts says  there  are  so  many  brigades  in  tite 
army.  We  all  know  there  are  a  great  manj 
more  than  Oongress  ever  intended  &ere  should 
be ;  that  we  intended  in  the  beginning,  and  we 
so  legislated,  that  the  number  of  volunteers  to 
be  raised  should  be  limited  to  five  hundred 
thousand;  but  although  Oongress  in  its  Ian- 
gauge  expressed  the  idea,  and  it  was  stated  so 
over  and  over  again,  it  accidentally  gave  a 
power  which  extended  to  a  million,  or  was  so 
construed  as  to  extend  to  a  million,  and  under 
that  our  army  has  been  swollen  up  to  over 
seven  hundred  thousand  men.  At  this  day  I 
do  not  think  a  man  can  be  found  anywhere 
who  will  say  that  half  a  million  are  not  all  that 
we  can  possibly  need  or  use ;  and  yet  we  have 
this  number  of  troops  in  the  service,  though 
not  actually  in  the  field.  There  are  regiments 
in  my  own  State  to-day  that  have  been  raised, 
staying  there — ^whohave  been  staying  therefor 
months — ^paid  by  the  Government,  efiScient 
men,  the  onoice  men  of  our  State,  waiting  and 
begging  to  be  called  into  the  field  and  not  to  he 
left  there  doing  nothing ;  not  armed;  ready  to 
do  everything,  anxious  to  be  in  service;  and 
the  answer  is :  *  We  have  no  occasion  for  you ; 
we  have  got  so  many  men  here— more  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with  ;^  men  who  make  a 
most  elegant  appearance  on  days  of  review,  and 
who  undoubtedly  would  fight  well  if  they  could 
only  get  a  chance.  There  are  more  men  than  the 
Government  knows  what  to  do  with  here  on  the 
Potomac  to-day.  What  occasion  is  there  to  send 
for  others  ?  So  it  is  in  every  State  in  Ihe  Union ; 
there  are  men  who  are  paid  from  month  to 
month,  and  who  have  been  paid  for  months, 
not  armed,  not  called  into  the  field,  absolutely 
for  the  reason  that  the  Government  has  no  oc- 
casion to  use  them ;  and  yet  no  step  is  taken  to 
disband  these  men.  Why  not  disband  them, 
if  they  are  not  wanted?  Because  we  have 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  if  that  is  the 
number— two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more 
than  we  ever  intended  to  have — ^therefore  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  argues  you  must  have 
a  number  of  generals  to  correspond  I  I  dare  say 
we  have  more  brigadier  generals  to-day  than 
there  are  brigades  organized.  What  is  the 
reason  why  we  should  go  on  and  appoint  gen- 
erals to  correspond  with  a  number  of  men  that 
are  not  needed  and  are  not  oised?  It  is  extrav- 
agance of  the  most  wanton  kind ;  and  we  may 
as  well  express  our  opinions  upon  it  openly  and 
let  the  country  understand  it.  I  mean  to  wash 
my  hands  of  it.  I  have  tried  to  do  so  here 
over  and  over  again  repeatedly.  I  offered  a 
proposition  the  oSier  day  to  stop  all  enlistments 
until  the  army  should  be  reduced  to  the  proper 
level,  until  we  should  get  down  to  the  nu 
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we  wanted,  and  no  more.  My  Mend  from 
Massachnsetto  said  we  should  have  a  bill  soon 
where  I  ooold  put  on  mj  amendment  I  have 
not  seen  his  bill  yet ;  as  soon  as  he  brings  it 
along  80  that  I  can  put  on  my  amendment  I 
wUl,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  forthcoming  very 
soon.  I  understand^  however)  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  absolutely  stopped  enlistments;  bnt 
whether  that  be  so  or  not^  it  is  best  to  reduce  it 
to  ^lape  and  have  a  law  on  the  subject.  The 
country  is  ready  to  raise,  I  am  ready  for  my 
oonatituents  to  say  and  we  will  all  say  that  they 
will  raise,  whatever  number  of  men  may  be 
needed,  and  put  them  in  the  field,  and  set  them 
to  doing  the  work  we  want  done;  but  why 
ahould  we  saddle  the  country  with  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  men  more  than  are  needed,  and 
simply  for  no  other  reason  than  because  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  and  F,  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet, 
are  continually  pressmg  for  authority  to  raise 
men  who  are  not  need^?  I  for  one  thank  my 
friend  from  Iowa  for  introducing  this  resolution, 
for  if  it  has  no  other  effect  it  gives  an  opportuni- 
ty for  those  of  us  who  desire  to  do  so,  to  express 
to  the  country  our  anxious  wish  to  stop  this 
wanton  waste.'' 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  replied:  ^^The 
Senator  from  Maine  the  other  day  proposed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  men  authorized  by  law 
down  to  five  hundred  thousand.  I  agree  with 
him  in  that  Still  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
it  It  was  suggested  also  that  we  ought  to  stop 
recruiting.  I  agree  to  that ;  I  have  over  and 
over  again  been  to  the  War  Office  and  urged 
upon  the  Department  to  stop  recruiting  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  We  have  had  the 
promise  that  it  should  be  done;  yet  every 
day  in  different  parts  of  the  country  we  have 
accoants  of  men  being  raised  and  brought  forth 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  regiments.  The  papers 
tell  us  that  in  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  our  armies  move,  we  are  filling 
up  the  ranks  of  the  army.  I  believe  we  have 
to-day  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more 
men  under  the  pay  of  the  Gk>vemment  than 
we  need  or  can  well  use.  I  have  not  a  doubt 
of  it;  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  checked.  I 
think  the  War  Department  ought  to  issue 
peremptory  orders  forbidding  the  enlistment 
of  another  soldier  into  the  volunteer  force  of 
the  United  States  until  the  time  shall  come 
when  we  need  them.  We  can  obtain  them 
any  time  when  we  need  them. 

**  Then,  sir,  there  is  another  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done ;  and  I  have  pressed  that  on  the 
War  Office  for  weeks;  and  I  suppose  they 
are  trying  to  do  it;  for  I  want  it  to  be  under- 
stood I  make  no  complaint  of  the  manner  in 
which  business  is  done  in  that  office.  They 
have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  a  great  deal  must 
necessarily  escape  their  attention.  It  is  this: 
we  have  thousands  of  men  in  the  voIuDteer 
force  of  the  country  unfit  for  duty.  nI  know 
regiments  that  have  moved  down  the  river  that 
have  left  forty  and  fifty  men  behind  them  about 
Washington  who  want  to  be  discharged  and 


who  ought  to  be  discharged,  and  who  would  be 
discharged  if  the  medical  men  would  attend 
promptly  and  vigorously  to  their  business. 
We  have  in  this  army,  with  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  vigor,  a  great  deal  of  this  how  not 
to  do  a  thing.  I  think  we  have  agreat  deal  of 
that  in  that  portion  of  the  army.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  men  who  ought  to  be  discharged  from 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  for  they  are 
physically  unfit  to  bear  the  burdens  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  most  of  these  men  desire  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

*^  Now,  sir,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  thinks  it 
will  be  difficult  for  us  to  get  rid  of  these  gen- 
erals. We  make  them  easily.  I  do  not  think, 
as  a  general  rule,  any  *difficulty  will  ^ow  out 
of  niaking  them,  more  than  other  officers.  I 
think  we  shall  get  rid  of  them  just  as  easily  as 
we  make  them." 

The  motion  to  discharge  the  committee  was 
not  agreed  to. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th,  Mr.  Sumner,  of 
Massachudetts,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Boohed.  That  the  Committee  an  Militaiy  Affain 
and  the  Militia  be  directed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  proTidiDff  by  additional  leffislation  that  oar  national 
armies  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  surrender  of  fngi- 
tive  slaves. 

He  said :  ^  Sir,  besides  my  ^eral  interest 
in  this  question,  besides  my  interest  in  the 
honor  of  the  national  army,  I  have  a  special 
interest  at  this  moment  because  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Stone  has  seen  fit  to  impose  this  vile 
and  unconstitutional  duty  upon  Massachusetts 
troops.  The  Gk>vernor  of  my  State  has  chained 
me  with  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  this  subject,  complaining  of  this  out- 
rage, treating  it  as  an  indignity  to  the  men,  and 
as  an  act  unworthy  of  our  national  fiag.  I 
agree  with  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts; 
and  when  I  cal^  attention  to  this  abuse  now,  I 
make  myself  his  representative,  as  also  the  rep- 
resentative of  my  own  opinions. 

"  But  there  are  others  besides  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  who  complain.  There  are 
two  German  companies  in  one  of  the  Massa-' 
chusetts  regiments  who,  when  they  enlisted, 
entered  into  the  public  service  with  tiie  positive 
imderstanding  that  they  should  not  be  put  to 
any  such  discreditable  and  unconstitutional  ser- 
vice. Sir,  they  complain,  and  with  them  their 
own  immediate  fellow-citizens  at  home,  the 
German  population  generally  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  promises  us  at  once  a  bill 
to  meet  this  grievance.  It  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced promptly,  and  to  be  passed  at  once. 
Our  troops  ought  to  be  saved  from  this  shame." 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed.  He 
regarded  the  cause  of  the  mischief  complained 
of  as  arising  from  the  injudicious  proclamations 
of  various  Generals,  but  apprehended  that  there 
need  not  be  any  difficulty  upon  the  question. 
Alluding  to  the  views  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  said :  *^  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
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part  of  a  gtetA  mazij  people  in  the  South  to  in- 
aist  that  this  war  Is  to  be  a  war  for  the  eman- 
dpation  of  their  Blavee,  and  there  la  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people  in  .the 
North  to  inaiat  the  same  thing.  Now,  sir,  I 
^eak  for  Pennsylvania,  the  great  State,  the 
Keystone  State,  which  lies  between  these  ex- 
tremes, and  where  we  think  we  can  look  upon 
this  question  as  cooUy  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
disinterested  person  to  examine  anything.  I 
say  for  her  that  she  repudiates  both  these  ex- 
tremes. Her  object,  when  she  put  her  one 
hundred  and  five  thousand  or  one  hundred  and 
six  thousand  men  into  the  field  upon  which 
this  battle  is  to  be  fought,  was  not  that.  Her 
otjeot  was  to  vindicate  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  to  compel  obedience  to  them 
everywhere,  uncaring  consequences.  If  in  the 
flames  of  this  war  the  chams  melt  from  the 
aUve,  it  is  not  her  fault.  They  who  lighted  up 
the  conflagration  are  alone  responsible,  and 
upon  them  let  the  responsibUity  rest.  The  ob- 
ject which  she  pursues  is  that  one  which  I  have 
stated,  and  that  one  alone.  She  has  always  at 
all  times  joined  most  heartily  in  indorsing  that 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  was 
passed  here  at  the  last  session,  and  declared 
that  she  desired  to  interfere  in  no  wise  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  any  other  State." 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  short  time  after  hostilities  commenced  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  an  order  was 
issued  from  the  State  Department,  requiring 
passports  to  be  procured  by  all  persons  intend- 
m^  to  depart  to  foreign  countries.  Persons 
gomg  to  California  were  also  included  in  this 
order.  It  led  to  a  call  by  Congress  upon  the 
Department  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Latham,  of  Califomia,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

JSetolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested 
to  inform  the  Senate  bj  virtne  of  what  law,  or  for  what 
reaaoup  passports  are  required  of  passenj^rs  going  di- 
rect from  New  York  city  to  San  Francisco,  in  Calili^ia. 

He  said :  "Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a 
resolution  of  inquiry,  and  I  desire  to  state  to 
the  Senate  that,  in  offering  it,  I  had  no  intention 
to  embarrass  the  Department  of  State.  Neither 
do  I  propose,  by  making  the  inquiry;  to  do 
an3rthmg  more  than  what  I  conceive  is  justice 
to  the  people  that  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  rep- 
resent upon  this  floor.  The  people  of  California 
have  a  nght  to  know  why  those  of  them,  who 
are  going  to  the  West  and  retumiug  to  their 
friends  in  the  East,  are  sulgected  to  this  impo* 
aition.  They  have  a  right  to  know  by  virtue 
of  what  law  or  for  what  reason  it  is  done.  I 
say  it  is  an  imposition,  because  the  people  of 
Califomia  are  the  only  people  in  the  Union 
among  the  loyal  States  that  are  now  payins  for 
the  privilege  of  goinff  to  their  home  and  of 
leavmg  it.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  by  what  right 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  exact  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  coast  the  taking  out  of  a 
pasq>ort,  any  more  than  he  can  of  the  citizens 


of -Massaehusetts  who  want  to  leave  that  State 
and  go  to  the  State  of  New  York.'' 

On  a  subaequent  day  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Seward,  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Senate: 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  resolntion  of  the  Senate  of  yester- 
day, requesting  him  to  inform  the  Senate  by  virtue  of 
what  law  or  for  what  reason,  passports  are  required 
of  passenaers  eping  direct  from  New  Yoik  dty  to  Cali- 
ibmia.  "ui  reply,  uie  Secretarj  of  State  has  tne  honor 
to  remark,  that  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  18th  of  August,  1856,  ordains,  *'that 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  )m  authorised  to  grant  and 
issue  passports,  and  cause  passports  to  be  granted,  is* 
sued,  and  rerified  in  foreign  countries^  bv  such  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers  of  the  Unitea  States,  and 
under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall  designate  and 
prescribe,  for  and  on  bdialf  of  the  United  States." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  there  has 
been  reason  to  helieTe  that  citizens  of  the  insui^nt 
States  and  agents  of  the  insurgents  hare  taken  passage 
in  the  steamers  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall  Tor  dis- 
loyal purposes,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barking ior  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Latteriy,  it  was 
deemed  imperatiTe  for  the  public  safety  to  endearor 
to  check  this  practice.  With  this  riew,  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  Secretary  of  State  directed  that  all  persons 
embarking  in  such  steamers  should  obtain  passports. 
These  instruments  are  by  law  required  to  be  grato* 
itously  furnished  in  this  country,  and  in  order  that 
trayeflers  might  experience  as  little  inconyenience 
and  delay  as  practicable  in  obtaining  them,  the  Sec- 
retary or  State  authorized  the  despatch  agent  of  the 
Department  at  New  York  to  fumisn  them  to  loyal  ap- 
plicants in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  should  apply 
to  the  Department  itself.  Complaints  of  the  incon- 
yenienoe  of  the  requirement,  howeyer,  to  trayellcrs 
to  California,  haying^  reached  the  Dq)artment,  the 
regulation  was  for  a  time  suspended;  but  information 
haying  been  receiyed  that  the  suspension  had  led  to 
abuses  which  it  was  the  original  object  of  tiie  rcgnla- 
tion  to  correct,  it  has  been  recently  restored. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  weU  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  firee  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
States  and  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Pacific,  and  would,  at  all  times,  be  reluctant  in  any 
way  to  trammel  that  communication.  It  is  bdieye^ 
howeyer,  that  no  loyal  citizen  will,  under  the  drcum- 
stances,  object  to  the  temporary  requirement  of  a 
passport.  When  the  order  referred  to  was  restored, 
instructions  were  at  the  same  time  giyen  to  exempt 
from  the  requirement  that  dass  of  i|assensers  among 
whom  dangerous  conspirators  against  the  Ooyem* 
ment  and  the  Union  would  not  probably  be  found. 
WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

DiFABTMxirr  or  Stats, 

WASHUiOTOir,  i>tfMmft<r  19, 1861. 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect  at  this 
session.  Much  time  was  spent  daring  the  first 
half  of  the  session,  in  discussing  resolotionsy 
which,  althongh  of  no  nnnsnal  importance,  yet 
serred  to  develop  the  views  of  individual  mem- 
bers, to  incite  the  ardent,  to  push  forward  the 
timid,  and  secmre  the  cooperation  of  a  minority 
for  those  strong  measures  which  finally  pre- 
vailed. As  is  usual  in  a  revolution  or  civil 
commotion,  while  the  vigor  of  a  country  is  unim- 
paired, the  extreme  champions  of  the  move- 
ment are  at  first  sucoessfal.  But  when  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  country  intervenes,  they  are 
supplanted  by  those  hitherto  regarded  as  timid 
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eoiiflervativeg.    Tbe  fint  class  now  proceed  to 
teinmpli  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

Im  the  Senate  on  the  19th  of  December,  Mr. 
Willej^  of  Yixghiia,  offered  the  following  reso- 
Intion : 

fmoUed^  ThtA  the  existing  war,  forced  upon  the 
eountry  by  the  inetigaton  of  the  rebellioii  without 

£tiftable  caoie  or  prorocetion,  was,  and  is,  designed 
them  to  destroy  the  Union  and  the  Constituuon ; 
their  purpose,  moreorer,  was  at  first,  and  is  now, 
to  dissTow  and  repudiate  the  fundamental  principles 
of  republican  gorernment  on  which  our  &thers  estab- 
lished the  UnSn  and  the  Gonstitntion. 

ICr.  Willey  proceeded  to  address  the  Senate, 
and  to  show  that  there  had  been  at  the  South 
no  Jost  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Gk>y- 
emment.  It  had  most  saccessfdly  accomplish- 
ed the  end  of  its  institution  in  securing  <4ife, 
libert J,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  for  the 
citixen,  and  in  **  promoting  tne  general  wel- 
fare.^ The  policy  of  the  Goyemment  had 
always  been  controlled  by  the  South,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  tiie  administration  of 
the  Government  was  completely  within  the 
power  of  the  South  and  its  friends.  Slavery 
and  the  rights  of  slareholders  were  secure 
from  any  successftd  aggression  by  the  Republi- 
can narty  or  the  General  Government.  No 
dread  of  the  Abolitionists  precipitated  secession. 
He  then  presented  his  view  of  the  primary  in- 
citing eanae  of  seeession.    He  said : 


"  But  what  was  the  primary  inciting  cause  of 
this  rebellion  ?  I  answer-— dissatisfaction  with 
the  principles  and  operation  of  democratic  goy- 
emment. It  was  hostility  to  the  simplicity  and 
equality  of  republican  institutions.  We  may 
not  find  any  direct  and  unequivocal  avowal  of 
this  fact  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators.  It 
would  be  strange  if  we  should.  Satan  ever  ap- 
proaches his  victims  as  an  angel  of  light  Lib- 
erty has  always  been  destroyed  in  the  name  of 
liberty*  Despotism  is  strategetic  It  fights 
with  masked  batteries.  All  history  will  attest 
that  encroachments  on  human  rights  have  gen- 
erally been  made  in  the  guise  of  freedom  and 
friendahip. 

^'Mr.  President,  I'am  not  before  you  either 
as  the  defender  or  the  denouncer  of  slavery. 
Its  friends,  however,  claim  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  any  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion; tiiat,  by  exempting  those  who  possess 
alavea  from  those  menial  and  servile  offices  in- 
separably incident  to  the  economy  of  any  con- 
dition of  society,  it  affords  leisure  and  means 
for  superior  mental  and  social  improvement, 
and  imparts  a  dignity  of  character  and  polish 
of  manners  unattainable  where  slavery  does 
not  exist  If  this  assumption  be  confined  in  its 
application  to  the  slaveholder,  it  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  true ;  but  how  small  a  proportion  of 
the  people  of  the  South  own  slaves  1 

^'Sir,  I  dare  not  say,  with  George  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  that '  everv  master  of  a  slave  is  bom 
a  petty  tyrant,'  for  I  am  a  slaveholder.  I  de- 
spise the  vituperation  so  indiscriminately  heaped 
upon  slaveholders  by  the  madness  of  Duiatic 


abolitionists.  They  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  slave  in  the  world.  They  have  already  in- 
jured him  much ;  and  if  their  policy  were  car- 
ried out  it  would  degrade  the  slave  still  below 
his  present  position,  and  entail  miseries  upon  * 
him  exceeding  the  horrors  of  the  slave  snip. 
It  would  beggar  both  master  and  slave,  and  de- 
moralize the  whole  country.  Let  us  leave 
slavery  where  the  Constitution  and  laws  have 
placed  it,  and  await  the  progressive  influences 
of  that  blessed  Christianity,  which,  in  God's 
own  time,  shall  redeem  and  regenerate  the  hu- 
man race. 

'^But,  sir,  it  may  nevertheless  be  so  that 
slavery  does  tend  to  foster  in  the  feelings  and 
mind  of  the  slaveholder  sentiments  averse  to 
the  perfect  level  of  natural  and  political  equal- 
ity upon  which  the  system  of  American  repub- 
lican institutions  is  based.  Labor  is  not  so  rep- 
utable in  slaveholding  as  it  is  in  non-slavehold- 
ing  communities;  and  although  the  laws  do  not 
create  or  tolerate  any  distinctions  predicated 
upon  this  fact,  we  find  them  existing  with  a 
power  and  infiuence  as  inexorable  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  I  remember 
the  startling  efiTect  of  a  passage  in  the.  speedi 
which  the  eloquent  Preston,  sent  as  a  commis- 
sioner from  South  Carolina  to  the  late  Virginia 
convention  at  Bichmond,  made  before  that 
body.    Said  he : 

Southern  eiTilixation  cannot  exist  without  slarery. 
Hone  hot  an  equal  race  can  labor  at  the  South.  De-- 
stroy  inroluntary  labor,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilizA- 
tion  most  be  remitted  to  the  latitades  from  which  it 
sprung. 

'^  Sir,  how  I  did  wish  that  these  remarkable 
sentences  could  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
five  million  laboring  inhabitants  in  the  South 
who  own  no  slaves  I  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  aristocratic  sentiment  in  the  South, 
and  especially  in  the  Gulf  States,  I  shall  leave 
the  further  discussion  of  it  to  philosophers  and 
statesmen.  It  is  the  fact  that  I  am  at  present 
considerinff ;  and  that  the  fact  exists  is,  1  think, 
indisputable.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  Judge 
Pratt,  of  South  Carolina,  is  an  eminently  able 
man,  and  may  justly  claim  to  be  considered  an 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  views  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  his  section.  In  a  late 
eleborate  article  animadverting  upon  the  tem- 
porizing measures  of  tiie  confederate  States, 
ne  says: 

The  contest  is  not  between  the  North  and  South  as 
ffeoffraphioal  sections,  for  between  such  sections  mere- 
ly there  can  be  no  contest;  nor  between  the  people  of 
toe  North  and  the  people  of  the  Souths  for  our  relations 
hsTe  been  pleasant,  and  on  neutral  grounds  there  is 
still  nothing  to  estrange  us.  We  eat  together,  trade 
together,  and  practise,  yet,  in  intercourse,  with  great 
respect,  the  courtesies  of  common  life.  But  the  real 
contest  is  between  the  two  forms  of  society  which  haye 
become  established—the  one  at  the  North  and  the  other 
at  the  South.  Society  is  essentially  different  from  goy- 
emment—as  different  as  is  the  not  from  the  bur,  or 
the  nerrous  body  of  the  shell  fish  from  the  bony  stmo- 
ture  which  surrounds  it ;  and  within  this  OoTemment 
two  societies  had  become  dcTeloped  as  Tariant  in  struo- 
ture  and  distinct  in  form  as  any  two  beings  in  animated 
naiore.    The  one  is  a  socie^  composed  m  one  race,  the 
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other  of  two  raoei.    The  one  ia  bound  together  but  br    aflencr  of  mere  numbers,  one  section  has  been  lestriet- 
the  two  great  social  relations  of  bnsband  and  wife     ed  and  another  expanded  in  territory ;  one  section  has 

'  '      '    '" .....  ...  \)een  undulj  and  oppressively  taxed,  and  one  section 

has  been  brought  to  imminent  peril ; 


and  parent  and  child ;  the  other  by  the  three  relations 
of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  and  master 
and  slave.  The  one  embodies  in  its  political  structure 
the  principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man ;  the 
other  that  it  is  the  right  of  equals  only.  The  one,  em- 
bodying the  principle  that  equality  is  the  riffht  of  man, 
expands  upon  the  horizontal  plane  of  pure  democracT ; 
the  other,  embodying  the  principle  that  it  is  not  the 
light  of  man  but  of  equals  only,  nas  taken  to  itself  the 
rounded  form  of  a  social  aristocracy.  In  the  one  there 
is  hireling  labor— in  the  other  slave  labor ;  in  the  one, 
therefore,  in  theory,  at  least,  labor  is  voluntaiy;  in  the 
other,  involuntary  j  in  the  labor  of  the  one  there  is  the 
elective  franchise,  in  the  other  there  is  not ;  and,  as 
labor  is  always  in  excess  of  direction;  in  the  one  the 
power  of  government  is  only  with  the  lower  clssses ; 
in  the  other,  the  upper.  In  the  one,  therefore,  the  reins 
of  Government  come  from  the  heels,  in  the  other  from 
the  head  of  the  society ;  in  the  one  it  is  guided  by  the 
worst,  in  the  other  by  the  best,  intelligence;  in  the  one 
it  is  from  those  who  have  the  least,  in  the  other  from 
those  who  have  the  greatest,  st&e  in  the  continuance 
of  existing  order. 

"  Mr.  President,  Judge  Pratt  is  by  no  meana 
singular  in  his  repudiation  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  institutions — ^the  right  of 
the  mfljority  to  govern.  The  constitution  of 
his  State  confines  the  political  power,  in  fact, 
to  a  comparatively  small  number ;  and  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  several  of  the  other  Southern 
States,  including  my  own,  have  denied  that 
population  or  suffirage  is  the  truel)as]s  of  polit- 
iciJ  power,  but  secure  to  property  a  represent- 
ation in  the  Legislature. 

*^  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Jefferson  enunciated  the 
axiom  that '  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decis- 
ions of  the  m^ority  was  the  vital  principle  of 
republics.'  Thus  he  summed  up  the  argument 
in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  General  Government 
and  preserving  it : 

The  preservation  of  the  General  Government  in  its 
whole  constitutional  vigor  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad;  a  jealous  care  of  the 
right  of  election  b^  the  people— a  mild  and  safe  correc- 
tive of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revo- 
lution where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided :  and 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majoritj 
— the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal  but  to  rorce,  the  vital  principle  and  immedi- 
ate parent  of  despotism. 

*'But,  sir,  Mr.  Preston,  the  South  Carolina 
commissioner,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
delivered  a  very  different  message  to  us  last 
spring,  in  the  Virginia  convention.  He  de- 
clared to  us: 

In  the  Free  States,  the  simple,  isolated,  exclusive,  sole 
political  principle  is  a  pure  democracy  of  mere  num- 
bers, save  a  scarcely  discernible  modification,  by  a 
vague  and  undefined  form  of  representation.  In  these 
States  there  can  be  no  departure  from  this  principle 
in  its  extremest  intensity.  The  admission  of  the  slight- 
est adverse  element  is  forbidden  by  the  whole  genius 
of  the  people  and  their  institutions.  It  is  ss  delicate 
in  its  sensitiveness  as  personal  right  in  England,  or 
slavery  in  Carolina;  it  is  the  vitalizing  principle,  the 
breath  of  the  life  of  Korthem  socialism.  The  almighty 
power  of  numbers  is  the  basis  of  all  social  agreement 
in  the  Northern  States.  A  fearful  illustration  of  this 
is  at  this  moment  exhibiting  its  results  in  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  jou  are  consentine  to  live.  That 
Government  was ''  ustituted  and  appointed  "  to  protect 
and  secure  equally  the  interest  of  the  parts,  3y  tiie 
t 


.       ,  and  in  th^  hour 

the  people  of  the  North  are  consulting  whether  they  can 
subiugate  the  people  of  the  South  by  toe  right  of  number. 
The  "  government  by  the  people"  is  equally  the  role 
of  the  South,  but  the  modification  of  the  **  rule  of  num- 
bers" is  so  essential  in  the  Slave  States,  that  it  cannot 
coexist  with  the  same  principle  in  its  unrestricted  form. 
In  the  South  it  is  controlled,  perhaps  made  absoluteJj 
subject,  by  the  fiict  that  the  recognition  of  a  spedro 
property  is  essential  to  the  vitalization  of  the  social 
and  political  organisms.  I^  then,  you  attempt  to  in- 
stitute the  rule  of  either  fbrm  into  the  organism  of  the 
other,  you  instantly  destroy  the  section  you  invade. 
To  proclaim  to  the  North  that  numbers  shall  not  be 
absolute,  would  be  as  offensive  as  to  proclaim  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  the  South.  The  element  of  prop- 
erty would  neutralise  the  entire  political  system  at  the 
North ;  its  exclusion  would  subvert  the  whole  oi^anism 
of  the  South. 

*^  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  isolated  individ- 
nals.  It  is  wide  spread  in  the  South.  It  is  al- 
ready incorporated,  in  some  form  or  other,  in 
the  organic  laws  of  several  of  the  States ;  and 
other  States  are  seeing  to  give  it  constitutional 
authority.  Thus,  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Virginia,  recently  in  session,  Mr.  Stuart, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  chairman 
of  the  conomittee  having  the  subiect  in  charge, 
made  a  report,  from  which  I  read  the  following 
extracts: 

Governments  are  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  persons  and  propertv;  and  any  system  must 
be  radicallv  defective  which  does  not  give  ample  secu- 
rity to  both.  The  ffreat  interests  of  every  oommnnitv 
mav  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  well  beine  of  society  that  the 
proper  equilibrium  should  be  established  between  these 
important  elements.  The  undue  predominance  of 
eitner  must,  eventually,  prove  destruotive  of  the  social 
system.  Capital  belong  to  the  few— labor  to  the  many. 
In  those  systems  in  which  capital  has  the  ascendency, 
the  government  must,  to  some  extent,  partake  of  the 
character  of  oligarchy ;  whilst  in  those  m  which  labor 
is  predominant,  the  tendency  is  to  what  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph graphically  described  as  **  the  despotism  of  king 
numbers." 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  no  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  afford  permanent  and  effectual  securi^to 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  which  rests  on  the  basis  of 
unlimited  suffrage,  and  the  election  of  officers  of  every 
department  of  the  government  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

"  Sir,  great  astonishment  has  been  expressed 
at  the  hostility  of  Southern  statesmen  to  popu- 
lar education.  But,  sir,  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  it.  Knowledge  is  power ;  and  to 
keep  the  masses  in  ignorance  is  a  necessary  pre- 
caution to  keep  them  in  subjection.  To  main- 
tain the  oligarchy  of  the  few  owning  the  capi- 
tal, it  is  necessary  to  bind  down  with  the  sla- 
vish chains  of  ignorance  the  many  who  perform 
the  labor.  Hence  Mr.  Stuart  connects  with  the 
recommendations  which  I  have  just  read,  the 
following : 

This  tendency  to  a  conflict  between  labor  and  capital 
has  already  manifested  itself  in  many  forms,  oompara- 
tivel^  harmless,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  clearly  in- 
dicauve  of  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  which  must,  in  the 
end,  ripen  into  Sffrarianism.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
system  of  free  schools,  by  which  the'  children  of  the 
poor  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  rich. 
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"  Sir,  the  trae  reason  of  this  hostility  to  pop- 
ular education  is  hostility  to  democratic  insti- 
tutions.  I  need  not  remind  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  with  what  pertinacity  Mr. 
Oalhonn  redsted  ihe  application  of  the  migority 
principle  toonr  system  of  national  government, 
as  snbversire  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  He 
warred  npon  this  great  principle  from  the  time 
of  his  Fort  Hill  address,  and  before  that  time, 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  Senate,  in 
popular  addresses,  and  in  labored  volumes  of 
essaya  Nor  need  I  advert  to  the  mighty  in- 
fluence which  this  great  man  exerted  on  South- 
em  opinion.  Sir,  there  is  a  widespread  hostil- 
ity all  through  the  Gulf  States,  more  especially, 
to  the  great  fundamental  political  right  of  the 
miyority  to  rule. 

^'  It  will  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
headspring  of  this  rebellion  was  in  the  very 
State  where,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  the  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  mother  country  was  the  hard- 
est to  subdue.  This  attachment  was  never 
wholly  extinguished.  Flashes  of  the  old  aris- 
tocratic flame  have  often  gleamed  out  from  the 
revolutionary  ashes,  as  they  did  recently,  when 
Mr.  Russell  was  assured  by  many  there  that 
they  longed  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  some 
descend^t  of  the  royal  family  of  England.  Sir,  • 
there  is  a  wonderful '  hankering '  in  South  Oar- 
ollna  after  the  *  fleshpots  of  Egypt.'  By  refer- 
ring to  the  January  (1850)  number  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Review,  I  find  an  elaborately  written 
article,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  following 
extract: 

Tbe  fonnatioB  of  the  cotton  States,  with  Cuba,  into 
a  mat  eotton,  tobacco,  ragar  and  oofiee-produdng 
Union,  calling  forth  the  boundless  fertility  of  Cuba, 
and  reoovatinff  the  Weat  India  Islands  with  the  labor 
of  the  blacks  M  the  Southern  States,  in  those  hands  in 
which  thor  U^r  and  numbers  have  thriven  so  well, 
and  THIS  BXPiaa  anxkxkd  to  BRiTAnr,  by  treaties  or 
perfect  redprocilj,  giving  the  latter  the  command  of 
tbe  eastern  commerce  bj  way  of  Nicaragua,  and  all  the 
benefits  of  possession,  without  the  responsibility  of 
dare  ownership,  would  be  a  magnificent  exchange  for 
the  nsdeas  provmce  of  Canada. 

"  And,  sir,  I  find  the  foUowing  in  the  news- 
papera  of  the  day,  giving  some  most  significant 
antecedents  of  the  present  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  so-cidled  Confeder- 
ate GoTem^ent: 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
honorable  member's  speech  fh)m  Charleston  (Colonel 
Jfemminser),  who  said  he  had  rather  South  Carolina 
was  attauied  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  as 
she  was  previous  to  the  Bevolutionaiy  war,  than  to  re- 
main a  member  of  this  Union.  Such  an  expression 
neither  becomes  an  American  nor  a  Carolinian,  and 
most  hare  been  uttered  in  the  heat  of  argument  and 
declamation,  without  due  consideration. — £,  F.  J*erty^ 
tM  tiU  S^uth  Carolina  LegUHature/ifr  1850-^1. 

"  In  an  address  which  this  gentleman  made 
before  the  Virginia  Legislature  a  year  or  two 
ago,  he  ottered  sentunents  as  little  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  American 
democracy. 

*^  I  reeently  eut  firom  the  '  National  Intelli- 
gencer'— a  paper  which,  by  its  wise,  conserva- 


tive, and  patriotic  course  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  has  placed  the  friends  of  constitutional 
liberty  under  the  most  lasting  obligations — the 
following  short  article : 

A  Nascbnt  Kobilitt. — In  the  number  of  De  Bow's 
Review  for  Jolj;  1660,  is  an  elaborate  article  from  the 
pen  of  George  Fitzhugh,  Esc;^.,  author  of  "  Sociology  for 
the  South,"  and  long  a  promment  advocate  of  disunion. 
In  the  article  desigi^ted  he  gives  expression  to  the  fol- 
lowing  aspiration  i 

"England  has  once  tried  to  dispense  with  nobility, 
and  France  twice,  but  each  experiment  was  a  failure. 
In  America  we  have  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  tal- 
ents, and  that  aristocracy  is  somewhat  hereditary. 
The  landed  aristocracy  of  the  South,  who  own  slaves, 
approach  somewhat  to  the  English  nobility.  Time 
must  determine  whether  the  quati  aristocracy  of  the 
South  has  sufficient  power,  permanence,  and  privilege 
to  give  stabilitT*,  durability,  and  good  order  to  society. 
It  IS  sufficient^r  patriotic  and  conservative  in  ite  fed- 
ings,  but,  we  fear,  wante  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
prerofl;atives  that  tbe  experience  of  all  other  coun- 
tries has  shown  to  be  necessary." 

If  such  was  Mr.  {'itzhueh's  fear  while  the  South  re- 
mained in  the  Union  and  under  tbe  Constitution,  we 
presume  his  hopes  have  considerably  risen  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war,  for  in  the  same  article  he 
avows  a  preference  for  a  militaiy  government,  as  being 
the  "  most  perfect"  known  to  man,  and  imputes  it  as  a 
fault  to  tbe  Republican  party  that  the  more  advanced 
of  ite  number  were  averse  to  wars.  Mr.  Fitzbuffh's 
language  under  this  head  is  as  follows:  [It  will  be 
seen  that  he  finds  the  perfection  of  militaiy  govern- 
ment in  the  fact  that  it  allows ''  the  least  Uberty^'  to  ite 


nbjects.] 
"The  m 


le  most  perfect  system  of  government  is  to  be 
found  in  armies,  because  in  ^em  there  is  least  of  lib- 
erty, and  most  of  order,  subordination,  and  obedience." 

"  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  Governor  Brown, 
of  Georgia,  charged  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
secession  movement  in  that  State  a  design  to 
establish 

a  strong  central  government,  probably  preferring, 
if  they  did  not  fear  to  risk  an  avowal  of  toeir  senti- 
ments, a  limited  monarchy,  similar  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  other  form  of  government  that  will  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  under  a  different  name. 


"  Only  two  or  three  days  before  the  victory 
of  our  fieet  at  Port  Royal,  Governor  Pickens, 
of  South  Carolina,  closed  his  message  to  the 
Leg^ature  of  that  State  with  the  following  sig- 
nificant intimations: 

As  far  as  the  Northern  Stetes  are  concerned,  their 
Government  is  hopelessly  gone ;  and  if  we  ful,  with  all 
our  conservative  elemente  to  save  us,  then,  indeed, 
there  will  be  no  hope  for  an  independent  and  free  Re- 
public on  this  continent,  and  the  public  mind  will  de- 
spondingly  torn  to  the  stronser  and  more  fixed  forms 
ofthe  Old  World. 

In  this  point  of  view  I  most  respectfully  urse  that 
you  increase  the  power  and  dignity  ofthe  State,  through 
all  her  administrative  offices,  and  adhere  firmly  to  all 
the  conservative  principles  of  our  constitution. 

**  It  were  easy  to  multiply  the  evidence  of 
hostility  among  the  instigators  of  secession  to 
what  Judge  Pratt  calls  the  'horizontal  plane 
of  pure  democracy.'  The  columns  of  most  of 
the  leading  journals  in  the  interest  of  the  rebel- 
lion teem  with  assaults,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
the  great  principles  of  political  equality  on 
which  our  republican  institutions  are  based. 
I  shall  not  weary  the  Senate  by  any  detailed 
reference  to  them.    I  will  give  an  extract  from 
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one  ftfl  an  example  of  many.  I  have  taken  the 
following  extract  from  the  Richmond  Whig,  of 
June  14,  1861.  Speaking  of  the  Sonthem 
States: 

This  TMt  reeioD,  inhabited  hj  a  people  who  we  bred 
firom  childhood  to  horaemanship  and  the  use  of  arms, 
and  who  know  what  liberty  it,  and  love  and  adore  it, 
is  portioned  out  for  subjngation  by  the  disgusting  Yan- 
kee race,  who  don't  know  how  to  load  a  gun,  and  look 
contemptible  on  horseback.  That  they  may  be  drilled 
into  respectable  military  machhies  by  the  Virginian, 
who  commands  them,  is  likely  enough ;  but  without 
diifjointhig  the  eternal  fitness  of  thinos  and  dislocating 
the  order  of  nature,  that  they  should  become  capable 
of  empire,  is  simply  absurd.  Grant  that  mere  brute 
force  should  enable  them  to  OTerrun  the  land  like  a 
cloud  of  Eastern  locusts,  their  reign  would  pass  with 
themselTes.  They  possess  not  one  quality  that  fits 
them  for  command.  Since  their  beginning  as  a  nation, 
and  out  of  all  their  seething  population,  they  hare 
never  yet  produced  a  general  or  a  statesman.  That  is 
an  effort  beyond  their  ability.  But  for  organising  ho- 
tels, working  machinery,  and  other  base  mechanical 
oontrivanoes,  they  are  without  equals  in  the  world. 
And  the  rery  law  of  nature  which  invests  them  with 
excellence  in  those  inferior  dejiartments  of  humanity, 
condemns  them  to  inferiority  m  those  of  a  nobler  and 
more  exalted  strain. 

^  Senator  Hammond  is  by  no  means  alone  in 
his  conception  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  concur  in  his 
estimate  of  laboring  men  as  the  mere  ^  mudsills^ 
of  society,  on  which  there  should  he  erected 
an  aristocracy,  controlling  the  political  power 
of  the  State. 

"  Do  you  ask  me,  do  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  the  South  understand  the  purpose  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  subversion  of  democratic  govern- 
ment t  Sir,  I  admit  the  proportion  of  the  South- 
em  people  holding  these  views  was,  and  per- 
haps still  is,  greatly  in  the  minority.  Tliey 
consist  mostly  of  slaveholders  and  their  imme- 
diate dependants.  The  number  of  actual  slave- 
owners in  the  Southern  States  does  not,  per- 
hi^s.  exceed  four  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
number  of  dependants  and  expectants  in  inter- 
est will  not  amount  to  above  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  more.  But  then  it  must  he 
considered  that  these  slaveholders  are  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  wealth,  education,  intelligence, 
and  social  influence.  Besides,  sir,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  aggressions  of  the  few  upon  the 
rights  of  the  many  are  always  accomplished 
under  false  pretences.  The  cry  of  ^  Southern 
rights,' '  Southern  rights,'  *  Southern  rights,'  has 
heem  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  people  with  such 
ceaseless,  vehement  importunity,  as  to  create 
an  honest  impression  on  the  public  mind  that 
grievous  and  outrageous  wrong  has  been  done 
to  Southern  rights  dready,  and  that  still  frirther 
and  greater  outrages  are  imminent  Especially 
has  the  opinion  been  propagated  that  slavery 
is  everywhere  to  be  abolished  in  defiance  of 
constitutional  guarantees,  and  the  rights  of  the 
States  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of 
Northern  fanaticism.  Thus  has  the  'Southern 
heart  been  fired.'  Still  it  Inay  be  asked,  how 
could  such  a  meagre  minority  precipitate  such 
a  rebellion  as  now  exists  if  the  masses  were  not 


cooperating?  I  ask,  what  had  the  people  to  do 
in  seceding  the  States  out  of  the  Union,  and  in 
the  oi^ganization  of  the  Provisional  Confederate 
Government?  What  had  the  people  in  my  own 
once  honored  State  to  do  in  attaching  Y  irgixda 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy?  Nothiog,  air. 
Nothing.  They  knew  not  when  it  was  done. 
They  knew  not  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
till  after  it  was  done.  In  secret  session,  with 
doors  barred  against  the  popular  ear,  with 
hearts  steeled  against  the  expressed  will  of 
the  people,  the  conspirators  at  Richmond  not 
only  withdrew  my  State  fix>m  the  Union,  but 
transferred  her  arms  and  her  finances  snd  her 
liberties  to  the  self-constituted  authorities  at 
Montgomery;  and  before  the  people  knew  of 
the  dark,  infernal  deed,  the  tread  of  armed  le* 
gions  Arom  the  Gulf  States  was  shaking  the 
plains  of  Virginia,  eager  to  transfer  the  horrors 
of  war  to  the  Potomac  and  Ohio — eager  to  in- 
volve my  neighbors  and  friends  and  kinsmen 
in  the  carnage  and  desolation  which  they  ought 
to  suffer  themselves." 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware^  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

JUtolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  fo 
fbmish  the  Senate  with  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
of  Brig.  Oen.  J.  W.  Phelps,  "to  the  loyal  citsens 
of  the  Southwest;"  and  also  to  inform  the  Senate 
whether  said  proclamation  was  made  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  with  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
and  by  what  anthority  said  proclamation  was  made. 

He  said :  ^^  All  I  want  is  for  the  people  of 
the  country  to  know  authoritatively  and  posi- 
tively that  it  Ib  not  an  act  of  the  Administra- 
tion ;  that  the  Administration  and  this  Govern- 
ment are  not  prosecuting  this  war  for  such 
purposes  as  are  announc^  in  that  proclama- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  Phelps.  I  think,  sir,  that 
that  is  important.  I  think  that  good  will 
result  to  the  country,  that  good  will  result  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war,  by  tbe  disavowal, 
distinct  and  positive,  of  the  Administration  of 
any  knowleage,  consent,  or  authority  to  that 
proclamation  which  announces  principles,  wild, 
fanatical,  and  unworthy  of  any  general  in  the 
army." 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  replied :  ^'  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  perhaps  has  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose by  introducing  this  resolution  and  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  proclamation 
in  question.  I  presume  there  is  no  person 
here  who  assents  to  that  proclamation,  and 
there  is  no  person  who  does  not  regard  it  as  an 
indiscretion.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  consider  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  aa 
an  offset  to  the  proclamation  of  General  Sher- 
man and  the  military  orders  of  General  Halleck. 
I  do  not  know  which  is  the  worst.  One  errs 
on  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  of  human 
liberty ;  tiie  other  errs  on  the  side  of  humsn 
slayery.  That  is  the  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  documents.  The  &et  that  there 
is  that  difference  is  an  argument  that  Congress 
should  undeitake  to  settle  the  whole  question. 
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00  as  to  gite  xaSAy  to  ike  military  power,  so 
thst  when  our  tamj  mareh  they  may  march 
with  a  well-decided  principle  in  advance.  If 
the  trumpet  gives  an  nnoertoin  sound,  who  shall 
prepare  himself  for  battle  ?  Bot  the  tnimpet 
wm  give  an  uicertain  soond  jnst  so  long  as  we 
have  these  various  discordant  proclamations." 
The  views  of  members  respecting  slavery  as 
tbe  cause  of  the  war,  had  now  become  ripe» 
and  all  fdtore  legislation  on  the  sabjeot  was 
aimed  to  discourage  and  sappress  it 

la  the  House,  on  the  20th  of  December,  Mr* 
Shanks,  of  Indiana,  oflfered  the  following  lea- 
olatioii,  which  was  laid  over  and  agreed  to  on 
asabsequentday. 

&aol9^  Thftt  the  oonstitotioiitl  power  to  retnm 
fng^ves  BlaveB  to  their  loasten  rests  adelv  with  the 
dnl  depertmentB  of  the  GovernmeDt;  via  that  the 
order  oi  the  Secretarj  of  War,  under  date  of  December 
(,  1S61,  to  Oen.  Wool,  for  the  delirenr  of  a  alave  to 
Xr.  Jesrap,  of  llarjland.  as  well  as  all  other  military 
orden  for  the  return  of  slaTes,  are  assnmptioiis  of  the 
militaiy  power  orer  the  oiTii  law  and  the  rights  of  the 
lUre. 

ICr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following : 
ReiolTed»  That  the  Jndidarj  Committee  be  instnict- 
ed  to  re^rt  a  bill,  so  amendiDg  the  fogitire  slave  law 
CDtcted  m  1850  as  to  forbid  the  recapture  or  return  of 
taj  fagitiTe  ftom  labor  without  satisfactoir  proof  first 
DMe  toat  the  olaimant  of  such  fbgitlTe  is  loysl  to  the 
GoTemment. 

This  was  adopted:  ayes,  78;  noes,  84. 
ICr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  offered  the  following: 
Saolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affain 
be  reqnetted  to  report  a  bill  to  this  House  for  the  en- 
tetmeot  of  an  additional  article  of  war,  wherebj  all 
offioos  in  the  militanr  service  of  the  United  States 
dttU  be  prohibited  from  using  any  portion  of  the 
fbrcea  under  their  respectiTe  commands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  fug[inTes  firom  service  or  labor,  and 
{voTide  for  the  punishment  of  such  officers  ss  may 
liolste  said  article  by  dismissal  from  the  seryiee. 

It  was  adopted  on  a  snbsequent  day. 


Disloyalty  was  a  most  annoying  offence  in 
the  eyes  of  Congress,  and  no  efforts  were  spared 
to  extingai^  it.  Of  course,  no  greater  crime 
eoald  be  committed  agsdnst  a  gOYemment 
straggling  for  its  existence.  But  this  disloydty 
showed  itself  in  perfectly  loyal  communities, 
and  consisted  in  almost  every  conceivable  act 
▼hich  coold  be  regarded  as  not  supporting  the 
Administration  with  *'  all  the  heart  and  son!,'' 
Ac   The  views  of  members  were  as  follows : 

In  the  HoQse,  on  the  80th  of  December,  Mr. 
Potter,  of  Wisconsin,  offered  the  following  res- 
dotion,  which  was  adopted. 


■"T  defai 
diltojalty 


of  persons  in  the  emptoymentof  the  Oor- 
•rnment,  the  information  asked  for  by  letter  of  De- 
MmberS,  1861,  addressed  by  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
BuUee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj. 

^Mr.  Potter,  in  explanation,  said:  ''I  have  a 
nailar  resolution,  whieh  I  desire  to  offer,  call* 
higfor  information  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
laterior.    Before  doing  so,  however,  with  the 


consent  of  the  Honse  I  will  state  that,  on  the 
8d  day  of  December,  I  was  instmoted  by  tho 
Committee  of  Investigation  to  call  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Gov* 
emment  for  certain  information— information 
which  it  is  necesssry  to  have  in  the  possession 
of  the  committee  before  they  wiQ  be  able  to 
prepare  their  report  and  present  it  to  the 
House.  The  committee  reoeived  prompt  re« 
plies  from  the  heads  of  all  the  departments 
except  the  Treasury  and  Interior,  but  nothing 
from  them ;  and  on  the  24th  of  December,  l 
addressed  notes  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas^ 
nry  and  Interior,  calling  attention  to  my  letter 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  8d  instant. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  from  these  depart* 
ments  in  reply  to  either  of  the  letters  address* 
ed  to  them  by  the  oommittee,  and  we  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  House  in 
order  to  obtain  this  information." 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  make  a 
request.  He  said:  ^^I  would  like  the  honor* 
able  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  furnish  the 
Honse  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  contains 
the  facts  or  information  which  he  desires  to 
obtsin,  so  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  wo 
are  calling  for." 

Both  letters  mentioned  by  Mr.  Potter  were 
sent  to  the  Clerk  and  read,  as  follows: 

WASBnrOTOv  Cm,  Jheumbtt  %  1S61. 

Sib:  I  had  the  honor  to  reoeire  from  jfna  a  eommiH 
nication,  bearing  date  the  18th  of  Julr,  in  which  joq 
furnish  the  committee  authorized  to  mquire  into  the 
loyalty  of  persons  in  office  with  a  list  of  those  holding 
positions  under  jou.  I  have  now  to  request  a  forther 
statement  of  the  removals  which  haye  been  made, 
designating  the  indiridnals,  since  your  oommnnie»* 
tion  of  the  aboTO  date. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  b^  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  F.  POTTER, 
Chairman  of  CcmmiU^t. 

The  Hon.  Sicbctast  or  ran  — ^. 

Wasbihotox  CRT,  l>eMmb0r  M,  )86t 

Sir  :  On  tiie  8d  day  of  the  present  month,  I  had  the 
honor  to  address  you  a  oommunioation  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  InTestigation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, asking  for  certain  information  in  relation  to  the 
removal  of  clerks  in  your  department. 

I  have  received  no  reply  to  that  eommnnieaitfon. 
As  it  is  important  that  the  information  asked  for 
should  be  imparted  to  the  committee  before  their  re- 
port is  made  to  the  House,  I  will  thank  you  to  furnish 
it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Respectfully,  j6hN  F.  PaTTER, 

Chairman  of  CommUUi* 

Hon.  Sksrabt  of  — -. 

Mr.  Olin,  of  New  York,  said:  ''I  wish  to 
propound  this  interrogatory.  Perhaps  it  is 
miproper  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee ;  but,  if  proper,  I  wish  to  learn  from 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  whether,  in 
these  cases  where -testimony  has  been  taken 
before  his  committee  implicating  any  one  in 
the  employment  of  any  of  the  Tarions  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  the  gentlemen  thus 
apparently  implicated  have  been  notified  of  the 
obarges  or  representations  or  insinuations 
made  in  reference  to  them,  and  hare  had  an 
opportunity  to  adduce  such  testimony  as  they 
saw  fit  in  answer  to  or  in  explanation  of  the 


soo 
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charge  ?  I  have  learned  incidental!/  that  snch 
is  not  the  fact." 

Hr.  Wickcliflfe,  of  Kentnckj,  opposed  the 
resolntion,  saying :  '*  Sir,  I  do  not  approve  of 
this  exercise  of  power  which  does  not  legiti- 
mately reside  in  this  House.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  the  power  of  appointing 
derks,  and  the  power  of  remova],  and  if  he  has 
not  got  sense  enough  to  exercise  that  power 
wifh  discretion,  I  say  let  him  he  removed  and 
somebody  appointed  who  has.  Let  ns  not  divert 
the  great  ana  legitimate  powers  of  this  House 
into  an  inquisition  to  find  out  something  against 
the  character  of  these  poor  dependent  clerks.^' 

Mr,  Potter,  in  reply,  stated  as  follows :  "  The 
committee  was  appointed  at  tlie  July  session 
of  Congress.  It  has  been  at  work  during  the 
period  which  has  intervened ;  and  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
as  to  whether  we  have  permitted  to  come  or 
have  called  before  us  clerks  charged  with  being 
disloyal,  I  frankly  say  to  him  that  we  have 
not.  The  reason  why  the  committee  adopted 
the  resolution  to  send  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  before  them,  with  the  evidence,  as 
to  the  didoyalty  of  certain  clerks  to  the  heads 
of  departments,  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  clerks  so  charged  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  going  before  their  respective  heads  of  de« 
partments,  who  have  the  whole  control  of  the 
matter,  and  vindicate  themselves  against  the 
chaises,  if  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so.  The 
committee  has  no  power  and  has  claimed  the 
exercise  of  no  power  of  dismissal.  They  have 
merely  sent  tiie  evidence  taken  by  them  to  the 
departments,  where  the  character  of  the  clerks 
could  be  properly  farther  investigated,  and 
where  the  clerks  could  be  heard  in  their  own 
defence. 

"  The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks  why 
these  poor,  persecuted  men  were  not  permitted 
to  appear  before  us  in  their  own  defence.  Be- 
cause such  men  who  are  properly  charged  with 
disloyalty  have  no  right  to  ask  to  come  before 
the  committee ;  they  have  no  right  to  ask  to 
be  retained  in  any  position  under  this  Govern- 
ment. I  say  that  in  these  times  no  man  should 
be  retidned  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
against  whom  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion 
as  to  his  loyalty.  I  say  that  in  times  like  these 
no  head  of  department  has  the  right  to  require 
from  a  committee  of  investigation,  or  from  any 
other  source,  evidence  against  an  employ^  un- 
der him  strong  enough  to  hang  him  for  treason 
before  he  will  dismiss  him.  Yet  that  seems 
to  be  the  position  taken  by  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  departments.'' 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  6th  of  January,  the 
credentials  of  Benjamin  Stark,  a  Senator  from 
Oregon,  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Edward 
D.  Baker,  were  presented  and  read,  and  it  was 
asked  that  the  oath  of  oflSce  be  administered 
to  him. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  moved  that  the 


oath  of  office  be  not  administered,  but  that  the 
credentials  with  certain  papers  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  said: 
^^The  papers  which  I  have  in  my  hand  are 
well  attested— as  well  as  they  can  be.  They 
are  in  the  shape  of  affidavits  and  written  repre- 
sentations, most  of  them  sworn  to,  and  certi- 
fied beyond  all  question  to  be  from  a  large 
number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Portland,  where  Mr.  Stark  residesL 
They  state  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  facts 
which,  if  true,  in  my  judgment,  go  to  ahow 
that  Mr.  Stark  should  not  be  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  ^is  chamber.  They  state  that  Mr.  Stark  is 
understood  by  everybody  in  his  vicinity  to  be 
an  open  and  avowed  supporter  of  secession; 
that  he  has  openly  defended  the  course  of  the 
South  in  seceding,  and  has  given  utterance  to 
sentiments  totally  at  war  with  the  institutions 
and  preservation  of  our  country,  such  as  ap- 

§  roving  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter;  making 
eclarations  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  a 
civil  war,  which,  in  fact,  had  then  already  com- 
menced, he  would  sell  his  property  in  Or^on 
and  go  South  and  join  the  rebels ;  that  they 
were  right ;  that  Mr.  Davis's  government  was 
the  only  government  left ;  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  government  of  the  Union  at  aU.  Nu- 
merous declarations  of  that  kind  are  sworn  to 
by  persons  who  are  certified  and  proved  to  my 
satisfaction  to  be  persons  perfectly  reliable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  they  have  been 
made  known  to  the  Senate  in  such  an  authen- 
tic form  as  they  are,  I  think  it  grossly  improp- 
er that  the  oath  of  office  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  Mr.  Stark,  and  he  be  permitted  to 
take  a  seat  on  this  fioor  before  an  investigation 
has  been  had." 

Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  opposed  the  motion, 
saying:  "I  think,  sir,  there  is  no  precedent 
for  a  motion  of  that  kind.  I  have  never  known 
a  case  where  l^e  Senate  refused  to  allow  a 
Senator  to  take  his  seat  when  his  credentials 
were  properly  authenticated,  and  he  applied  for 
admission  upon  this  floor.  I  have  a  very  ac- 
curate recollection  of  what  took  place  in  my 
own  case,  and  in  the  case  of  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Fitch,  when  our  right  to  seats  on  this  floor  was 
denied.  I  think  there  was  a  general  admission 
on  both  sides  of  the  chamber  that  a  Senator 
presenting  a  prima  facie  case  had  a  right  to  be 
sworn  in,  and  that  the  Senate  would,  after  the 
administration  of  the  oath,  take  cognizance  of 
any  papers  that  might  be  presented  questioning 
his  right  to  a  seat.  I  think  there  would  be^ 
great  propriety  in  allowing  the  Senator  to  be* 
sworo,  that  he  may  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. The  fact  that  these  papers  are  certified, 
and  the  fact  that  statements  are  made  derc^- 
tory  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Senator  who  claims 
his  seat,  furnish  no  evidence  to  my  mind  of 
their  truth.  Never  have  baser  falsehoods  been 
put  on  record  against  any  man  than  have  been 
sent  to  the  Senate  against  me  since  I  took  my 
seat  at  this  session." 
Mr.  Fessenden  replied  by  avowing  his  disin- 
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terestedness  and  his  sense  of  duty,  and  said : 
^^Tlie  question  raised  here  is  all  about  the  pre- 
cedents. As  I  said  before,  the  times  are  those 
when  we  are  compelled  to  make  precedents — 
not  to  be  bound  by  mere  forms  of  proceeding, 
precedents  in  the  body  which  go  only  to  ordi- 
nary transactions,  but,  if  necessary,  to  make 
them." 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  followed  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  matter  might  be  post- 
poned for  a  day,  nntU  he  could  look  oyer  the 
papers.  Alining  to  the  point  of  precedents, 
ne  said :  ^*  I  differ  greatly  from  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Maine  in  his  general  principle. 
If  there  is  any  period  of  time  in  which  there 
is  a  necessity  of  adhering  to  forms  it  is  in  times 
of  high  excitement.  l%e  mind  is  apt  to  be- 
come biased  and  prejudiced,  and  there  can  be 
no  protection  unless  you  adhere  to  forms  under 
su<m  circumstances.  Apices  jwris  sunt  jura  is 
a  principle  which  the  honorable  Senator  must 
know  well  must  often  be  applied ;  that  which 
may  seem  but  form  is  really  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  party.'^ 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  denied  that  creden- 
tials had  not  been  referred  before  parties  had 
been  sworn  in,  in  the  Senate.  Usually,  where 
the  credentials  were  fair  upon  their  face,  the 
person  claiming  a  seat  had  been  sworn  in  as  a 
member ;  but  the  practice  had  not  been  uni- 
form. He  stated  the  cases  of  James  Lanman, 
of  Connecticut,  in  1825,  and  Stanley  Griswold, 
of  Ohio,  in  1809. 

Mr.  Suomer,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  *'  I  de- 
sire, Mr.  Prettdent,  to  make  one  single  remark. 
It  is  said  that  the  proposition  now  before  the 
Senate  is  without  a  precedent      New  occa- 
sions teach  new  duties ;  new  precedents  are  to 
be  made  when  the  occasion  requires.    Never 
before  in  the  history  of  our  Government  has 
any  person  appeared  to  take  a  seat  in  this  body 
whose  previous  conduct  and  declarations,  as 
present^  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  gave 
reasonable  ground  to  distrust  his  loyalty.  That 
case,  sir,  is  without  a  precedent.    It  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  Senate  to  make  a  precedent,  in 
order  to  deal  with  an  unprecedented  case.    The 
Senate  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  considerinff 
the  loyalty  of  certain  members  of  this  body,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  poorly  do  its  duty  if  it 
admitted  among  its  members  one  with  regard 
to  whom,  as  he  came  forward  to  take  the  oath, 
there  was  a  reasonable  suspicion.** 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  responded :  "This 
Is  not  a  new  state  of  things  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  precedent,  founded  on  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  Sir,  in  the  war  of  1812  there  were 
men  sitting  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  men  admitted  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  were  opposed  to  the  war  and  op- 
posed to  the  whole  action  of  the  Government. 
That  was  a  war  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  a  war 
with  a  domestic  enemy  is  no  worse.  During 
the  conspiracy  of  Burr  there  were  men  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  were  believed 
to  empathize  witii  it,  aa  this  gentleman  is  be- 


lieved to  sympathize  with  those  opposed  to  our 
Government.  I  do  not  know  him ;  to  me  he 
is  a  stranger.  I  neither  know  his  opinions  nor 
the  evidence  in  relation  to  them;  but  I  say 
there  were  gentlemen  who  were  generally  re- 
puted to  have  sanctioned  Burros  conspiracy 
who  were  Senators  of  the  United  States.  The 
cases  may  not  be  exactly  parallel  to  any  exist- 
ing at  present;  but  condemnation  for  mere 
opinion,  apart  from  acts,  never  can  be  justice 
under  any  circumstances." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  urged  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  matter.  In  reference  to  precedents,  he 
said :  "  A  word  in  regard  to  the  allegation  of 
the  want  of  a  precedent  in  a  case  like  this.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  precedent,  and  I  trust  in 
God  there  may  be  no  occasdon  hereafter  for 
any  similar  precedent.  There  is  no  precedent 
for  much  of  our  action  in  referencce  to  this  re- 
bellion ;  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  much  of  it,  and  why  ?  Simply  because 
no  Government  provides  for  its  own  dissolu- 
tion; hence  no  precedents  will  reach  thte 
case.'' 

The  subject  was  then  laid  over  until  the  10th 
of  January,  when  it  was  again  taken  up  on  the 
question  of  reference. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  *'  Now,  sir, 
what  is  the  state  of  facts  ?  The  gentieman^s 
credentials  are  presented  here  by  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  Consti- 
tution, each  State— it  is  the  right  of  the  State 
-—is  entitied  to  two  Senators ;  and  if  it  happens 
that  at  any  time  a  seat  becomes  vacant,  and  a 
term  is  broken  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  a 
member  of  the  body,  the  Executive  of  the 
State,  in  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  has  the 
right  of  appointment  vested  in  him.  In  this 
case,  the  credentials  are  presented,  showing  an 
authority,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State, 
appointing  Mr.  Stark  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
of  Oregon.  The  authority  is  unquestioned ;  no 
one  has  objected  to  it.  Next  comes  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  prescribes  the  quali- 
fication of  a  Senator,  and  under  that  clause  no 
one  doubts  that  authority  is  given  to  a  minori- 
ty of  this  body  to  decide  upon  those  qualifica- 
tions. No  one  doubts  that  a  mi\jority  decides 
on  ^the  returns,' — ^meaning  the  credentials — 
and  *  the  qualifications '  of  the  member.  That 
authority  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a 
minority  of  either  House ;  and,  therefore,  when 
an  individual  applies  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  Sena- 
tor, if  objection  is  made  either  to  the  authority 
to  appoint  him,  or  to  the  mode  of  appointment, 
or  to  his  qualifications,  beyond  all  question  It 
is  competent  for  the  Senate,  by  a  majority,  ju- 
dicially to  decide  that  question,  and  that  is 
what  they  always  do.  There  may  have  been 
erroneous  decisions  made;  but  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  every  Senator  feels  that  he  is  act- 
ing judicially  in  deciding,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  on  the  credentials,  whether  the  party 
is  entitied  to  a  iteat. 
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"  Among  the  gwalifleatloas  preeoribed  by  the 
Opnstitation  yoa  oaa  find  no  ground  for  inter- 
posing an  objection  to  a  party  being  sworn  in 
who  18  properly  appointed,  no  matter  how  de- 
based his  moral  character  may  be,  no  matter 
though  he  lie  under  the  stigma  of  an  indict- 
ment  and  conviction  for  crime.  Your  remedy 
is  not  by  rejecting  him,  if  the  proper  authority 
of  his  State  chooses  to  appoint  nim,  because 
that  power  is  not  vested  in  the  mijorit^  of  this 
body ;  but  you  are  protected,  as  I  will  show 
yon,  by  a  subsequent  clause,  from  anything  of 
that  kind.  The  question  is  left  to  the  appoint- 
ing power  in  the  State  as  regards  a  Senator  or 
Bepresentative,  the  people  or  the  people^s 
agents  in  the  State,  to  aetermine  whether  or 
not  the  individual  is  fit  morally  to  represent 
them ;  and  I  suppose  loyalty  comes  uncier  the 
desiffuation  of  moral  character  as  well  as  under 
Anything  else.  Even  if  there  were  a  convic- 
tion for  crime,  forgery  if  you  please,  it  would 
afiord  no  ground,  it  would  give  no  warrant  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  rejecting  by 
a  majority  a  person  who  presented  himself  as  a 
Senator,  legally  appointed  by  the  pro^r  au- 
thority in  his  own  State.  The  Oonstitution 
prescribes  the  qualifications,  and  it  has  not 
touched  any  question  of  that  kind  relating  to 
the  capacity  or  the  morality  of  the  party.  If  he 
was  an  idiot  you  could  not  reject  him.  If  he 
was  a  man  destitute  of  all  moral  character,  such 
that  you  would  feel  disgraced  by  associatii:^ 
with  him,  you  could  not  by  a  minority  of  this 
body  reject  him  when  his  State  chose  to  send 
him  here  by  the  properly  constituted  authority. 
Tou  have  some  authority  over  the  subject,  to 
be  sure,  as  I  admit ;  but  you  are  violatmg  the 
Oonstitution  if^  under  the  power  which  is  given 
to  you  to  decide  by  a  minority  on  the  returns 
and  qualifications  of  a  member,  you  undertake 
to  usurp  the  power  of  adding  qualificationa 
which  the  Oonstitution  has  not  prescribed. 

'^  I  submit,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Staric  has  a 
right  to  be  sworn  in.  I  speak  now  utterly  ir- 
respective of  any  opinion  of  what  these  papers 
may  prima  facie  establish,  or  what  would  be 
the  result  of  an  investigation,  or  whether  the 
£icts  stated  (for  they  are  mere  declarations, 
not  acts)  would  be  safficient  for  action  in  an- 
other form  or  not  All  that  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  prescription  by  which  you 
can  make  so  indefinite  a  term  as  loyalty  a  qual- 
ification under  the  Oonstitution,  wMeh  you 
have  a  right  by  a  majority  to  decide  is  a  quali- 
fication for  a  member." 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  rose  in  oppo- 
sition. He  said :  "  If  I  understood  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator,  it  was  that  the  question 
of  loyalty  did  not  enter,  under  the  Oonstitution 
of  the  United  States,  into  the  qualifications  of 
a  Senator,  and  that  therefore  at  this  moment 
on  this  threshold  of  the  discussion  the  Senate 
was  not  in  condition  to  entertain  the  question 
of  loyalty  raised  with  reference  to  the  present 
applicant  for  a  seat  in  this  body.  To  that  I 
have  two  precise  answers;  one  of  reason,  and 


one  of  precedent.  The  first  answer  that  I  nb- 
mit  to  the  candor  of  the  honorable  Senator  is 
one  of  reason. 

^*  The  Senator  says  the  Senate  should  not  ift 
this  time  consider  the  loyalty  of  an  applicant 
for  an  office  here,  for  the  reason  thatunoer  the 
Oonstitution  loyalty  is  not  a  qualification.  Sir, 
why  is  an  applicant  that  comes  to  ti^is  body  to 
take  a  seat  to  go  to  your  chair  and  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  is  not  to  give  the  most  open  testi- 
mony before  the  country,  and  before  Qod,  of 
his  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  to  the  Oonstitu- 
tion ?  And  yet,  sir,  the  Senator  tells  us,  in  the 
face  of  evidence  now  lying  on  that  table,  lead- 
ing us  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  applicant^ 
leading  us  to  doubt  the  very  oath  which  he  is 
to  take,  we  cannot  so  into  every  consideratioB 
of  the  question  of  loyalty ;  that  in  short,  the 
loyalty  of  a  Senator  under  the  Oonstitution  of 
the  United  States  is  no  part  of  his  qualifica- 
tiona. I  brieve  I  do  not  do  iiyostioe  to  the 
argument  of  the  Senator,  and  I  believe  I  anr 
swer  it  on  grounds  of  reason  completely. 

^  And  now,  sir,  I  answer  in  the  second  place 
on  grounds  of  precedent"  The  precedent 
urged  by  Mr.  Sumner  was  that  of  Philip  Barton 
Key  in  1808,  in  the  House  of  BepresentatiTesL 
He  was  charged  with  being  a  pensioner  of  the 
British  Government 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  reply,  set  aside 
the  force  of  the  precedent  by  saymg:  "  The 
House  made  no  aecbion  that  the  ground  of 
loyalty  was  necessary  to  the  qualification  of  the 
partv."  He  thus  replied  to  the  question  of 
loyalty :  ^^  The  question  of  loyalty  is  too  in- 
determinate in  itsell  It  rests  in  opinion. 
What  one  man  may  say  is  disloyal,  another 
may  not  think  disloyal.  It  may  be  that  many 
members  of  the  Senate  now  may  think  it  would 
be  disloyal  to  believe  that  it  would  be  wiser 
and  better  for  this  country,  if  they  could,  to 
adjust  amicably  by  national  convention,  or  in 
any  other  mode,  tiie  existing  differences,  than 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Is  that  disloyalty  f  Is  a 
man  disloval  because  he  entertains  the  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  his  whole  country,  North 
and  South,  would  be  benefited  by  one  course 
of  things  ?  Again,  there  are  others  who  think, 
because  the  Administration  is  in  power  dorins 
war,  that  any  opposition  to  the  course  ana 
policy  of  that  Administration  would  be  dia- 
foyal.  Many  men  would  think  so  honestly. 
Others  would  say.  no ;  it  is  no  evidence  of  dis- 
loyalty at  aU.  What  definition,  then,  can  there 
be  put  to  the  term  to  make  it  a  qualification 
of  a  party  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  face  of  the  Oonstitution  of  the 
United  States?  There  is  no  certainty  about 
it  It  depends  and  rests  upon  opinion  alto- 
gether ;  and  that  opinion  may  be  as  variable  as 
it  can  be.  Nay,  sir,  there  is,  as  we  all  know, 
a  difference  in  this  body,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
House,  as  to  the  mode  and  policy  on  which  this 
war  should  be  carried  on.  Some  tell  na  it 
ought  to  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
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tingtttaliiiif  dav^ry  altogether,  and  entire  eman- 
cipatioa  Others  tell  us^  no ;  that  would  be 
the  destmction  of  the  Union  if  jon  attempt  to 
do  it.  Which  is  loyal?  Wbfcoh  is  disloyal! 
It  depends  npon  opinion.  Each  may  be  equally 
ooQMientioos;  and  it  follows  not  that  either 
one  or  the  other  is  disloyal  to  the  Grovernment 
because  he  may  differ  as  to  the  means  or  the 
propriety  of  the  mode  in  which  this  war  ought 
to  he  carried  on. 

^*  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  introduce,  as  a  qualification  not 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  the  question  of 
loyalty." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  lUinois,  followed  in  reply, 
saying:  **The  Senator  from  Delaware  takes 
the  bread  ground  that  in  no  case  where  a  per- 
son presents  himself  here  with  credentials  reg- 
ulsr  upon  their  face,  can  the  Senate  refuse  to 
admit  him  to  be  sworn  as  a  member  of  the 
bo4y;  and  he  goes  so  for  as  to  say  that  if  he 
were  a  convicted  felon,  still  he  must  be  sworn 
in  as  a  member  <^  the  body.  If  then  in  any 
coQoeiTable  ease  it  were  possible  that  a  man 
eoald  be  so  degraded  or  so  disloyal  that  he 
enght  not  to  be  admitted  to  a  seat  here,  if  he 
were  a  negro  even  with  credentials,  on  the 
prindple  laid  down  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, he  should  be  sworn  in  as  a  member  of 
this  body." 

Mr.  Bayard :  '^  No,  mr ;  not  on  my  prin- 
ciple. He  must  be  a  oidzen  of  the  United 
mates  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  this 
body.»' 

Mr.  Trumbull:  ^That  is  a  matter  of  fact 
I  suppose  yoa  will  inquire  into  that.  Will  yon 
determine  that  by  inspection  ?  '* 

Mr.  Bayard:  ^'That  is  a  matter  of  qualifi- 
eatiou." 

Mr.  Trumbull:  *^Aht  then  you  will  de- 
eide,  will  yoaf  Tou  will  look  beyond  the 
credentiala  to  find  out  whether  he  is  a  black 
maa.  That  fe  the  Teiy  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  bring  the  Senator  from  DeUware.  Well, 
rir,  suppose  Jeff.  Dayis  is  commissioned  by  the 
GoTemor  of  Mississinpi  to<lay  as  a  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  will  swear  him  in 
S8  a  member,  and  go  into  an  investigation 
whether  he  will  expel  him  afterward;  and 
Beauregard  and  Jolmson  and  all  the  confed- 
erate traitors  now  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  ready  to  blow  up  the  Oapitol  of  the 
coantry— yes,  air,  a  spy  sent  here  to  blow  up 
the  building  in  which  you  sit,  and  yon  knew  it, 
sad  bringing  credentials  from  a  traitor  who  is 
seting  as  Governor  of  Ifissisfdppi — ^is  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  seat  here  to  set  fire  to  the  powder 
that  is  to  blow  up  the  Oapitol !  finch  a  mon- 
strous doctrine,  it  seems  to  me,  was  never  ad- 
voeated  in  any  deliberate  body.  Have  we  no 
power  to  protect  ourselves ;  no  power  to  pre- 
serve the  Government  f  Why,  sir,  under  this 
doctrine,  traitor  Governors  may  send  a  third  of 
the  members  of  this  body  here,  and  how  will 
yon  expel  them  then?  ^ 

Mr.  Bayacd,  in  reply,  said:  **It  ia  a  very 


easy  matter  to  refhte  the  argument  of  an  op- 
ponent if  you  choose  to  misstate  his  position, 
whether  it  is  done  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally. I  never  pretended  to  say,  where  the  cre- 
dentials alone  were  regular,  that  in  all  cases 
the  party  was  admitted.  I  said  that,  unless  the 
objection  went  to  the  authority  to  appoint  or 
the  credentials,  that  the  party  was  always  ad- 
mitted. 

^*  Now,  the  honorable  Senator  said :  Would 
you,  if  a  man  came  here,  a  convicted  felon,  with 
a  regular  appointment  by  the  proper  authority, 
and  with  the  record  of  conviction  before  you, 
admit  him  ?  My  answer  is :  Yes.  The  Con- 
stitntion  of  the  United  States,  not  for  him,  but 
from  respect  to  his  State  and  its  appointing 
power,  authorizes  him  to  be  sworn  in;  but  the 
next  moment  that  protection  which  tl^  body  is 
entitled  to  against  infamous  members,  to  my 
mind,  would  justify  me  in  turning  round  and 
expelling  him  from  a  seat  in  the  body.  I 
would  admit  him  because  it  is  not  left  to  you 
to  dedde  in  the  first  instance  who  shall  be 
elected  or  sworn  in.  You  have  a  right  to  super- 
vision over  your  members  afterwu^  in  every 
respect ;  but  you  must  pay  that  much  respect 
to  the  appointing  power,  the  State  which  he 
represents^  as  to  suppose  they  would  not  elect 
a  disloyal,  improper,  or  infamous  man  to  a  seat 
in  this  body.  You  therefore  admit  him,  and 
you  admit  him  because  the  inajority  has  no 
right  to  guard  against  that,  for  the  Constitution 
leaves  it  in  the  States.'* 

The  credentials  were  referred  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  by  the  following  vote, 
and  after  much  debate  on  subsequent  days  on  a 
report  of  the  committee,  Hr.  Stark  took  his  seat. 

Teas.— Messrs.  Anthonr,  Browninff,  Chandler,  Cd- 
lomer,  Cowan,  Dam,  Dizon,  Doohttle,  Fessenden, 
Foster,  Orimet,  Hde,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  Johnson, 
King,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Pome- 
roy*  Shermsn,  Sinunons,  Sumner,  Ten  Ejck,  Trum- 
bull, Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 29. 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bright,  Carlile,  Kennedy, 
Latham,  Nesmith,  Pearce,  Powell,  Rice,  Sanlsburyy 
and  Thomson— '11. 

The  purpose  of  conducting  the  war  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  destroy  slavery,  was  brought 
out  in  the  following  debates,  and  was  followed, 
at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  by  active  meas- 
ures for  its  abolition,  and  the  emancipation  of 
slaves. 

In  the  House,  Jan.  6,  Mr.  Oonkling,  of  New 
York,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Whtreoi,  on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  this  Honso 
adopted  a  resolution,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

**  SMcihtd,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  reqnestod, 
if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to  repoft 
to  this  House  whether  any.  and  if  any  what,  measures 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  for  the 
disastrous  movement  of  our  troops  at  Ball's  Bluff;" 

And  whereoif  on  the  16th  of  December,  the  Secretair 
of  War  retamed  an  answer,  whereof  the  IbUowing  m 
a  copy: 

Was  DcPABaxxHT,  Dteembeir  19,18SL 

Sib  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  calling 
for  eertain  infiNrmation  with  regard  to  the  disastreoi  * 
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morement  of  onr  troops  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  to  trana- 
mit  to  Tou  a  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
United  States  Armj,  from  which  you  will  perceive 
tiiat  a  compliance  with  the  resolution,  at  this  time, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Qeneral-in-Ghief,  he  in- 
jurious to  the  public  serrice. 

Veiy  respebtfully,  SIMON  CAMERON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Grow, 

^takerqf  ikeJBbuseof  Bq^reaeniaUffet, 

HSinQUABTSBS  OV  THM  AaxT, 

Abjutakt  Oknbkal'8  Omoa. 

WAsmiroToir,  Dseember  11, 1861. 

Sn :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have 
the  honor  to  report,  in  reference  to  the  resolution  of 
the  honorable  the  House  of  Repreentatives,  received  the 
8d  instant,  **  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested, 
if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to  report 
to  this  House  wheUier  any,  and  if  any  what,  measures 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  for  the 
disastrous  movement  of  our  troops  at  Ball's  Bluff; " 
that  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  is  of  opinion 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution  would,  at 
this  time,  be  injurious  to  the  public  service.  The 
resolution  is  herewith  respectfully  returned. 
Respectfully  submitted,  L.  THOMAS. 

Adjutant  GeneraL 

Hon.  Sbobitabt  or  Wab,  WcuMnffton,' 

Therefore, 

Besolved,  That  the  said  answer  is  not  responsive,  nor 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
directed  to  return  a  further  answer. 

Mr.  Conkling,  on  introducing  the  resolation, 
entered  into  a  description  of  the  scenes  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  a 
statement  of  his  conclusions  relative  to  that 
conflict,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  his  par- 
ticular object  was  to  learn  whether  the  mili- 
tai7  authorities  had  in  any  manner  looked  into 
the  proceedines  on  Oct.  21. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  followed,  saying: 
*' After  the  experiences  of  this  House,  it  be- 
oomes  its  dignity  to  inquire  whether  we  have 
tiie  right  and  power  to  apply  correctives  to 
what  we  find  wrong.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
session  gentlemen,  without  consideration,  with- 
out consultation,  without  the  deliberation  of 
the  House,  pledged  themselves  to  do  certain 
things  in  relation  to  the  arrest  of  Mason  and 
Blidell.  The  authorities,  who  in  this  Govern- 
ment had  control  of  the  matter,  have  not  backed 
you  up  in  it.  What  position  do  you  occupy! 
Is  your  dignity  vindicated?  Have  we  main- 
tained our  own  self-respect?  If  not,  why? 
We  have  interfered  with  matters  which  did  not 
belong  to  us,  and  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. 

"  What  does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
propose  to  do  now?  He  .proposes  to  investi- 
gate the  disaster  at  BalPs  Bluffi  Suppose  you 
find  that  somebody  now  Uving  is  at  fault: 
what  are  you  going  to  do  next?  Discuss  it 
before  a  town  meeting?  Is  that  the  way  you 
conduct  armies,  fight  battles,  and  carry  on  wars  ? 
It  is  unheard  of  in  our  legislation.  We  must 
trust  something  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  Oovemment. 

"  This  House  may  sbbject  the  matter  to  an 
investigation  of  a  committee ;  it  may  determine 
that  certain  persons  are  responsible,  but  the 


Commanding  General,  the  War  Department,  the 
officers  to  whom  we  must  trust  the  maiULge- 
ment  of  our  armies,  may  differ  with  the  House 
of  Representatves." 

Mr.  Grittend^  of  Xentuoky,  opposed  the 
resolution  and  said:  '* The  general  question  is 
this :  Will  the  House  interfere  in  the  oondact 
of  the  war  and  the  management  of  the  army  by 
the  investigation  of  transactions  through  its 
committees,  which  transactions  are  in  their 
nature  and  charaetw  purely  military!  Have 
you  the  power  to  do  so  ?  Congress  has  power 
to  declare  war,  to  raise  armies.  What  farther 
power  in  the  matter  does  the  Constitution  give 
to  it?  What  power  over  the  command  and 
management  of  these  armies  has  Ocmgress! 
The  President  is  the  Commander-im-Chie£ 
When  you  have  declared  war,  annonnced  its 
object,  and  raised  armies,  those  armies  pass 
under  the  command  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  execution  of  the  purpose 
of  Congress." 

Mr.  Crittenden  then  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  consequences  of  such  interference  upon  the 
army  and  its  officers. 

Mr.  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio,  dissented  from 
the  view  of  the  previous  speaker,  and  said : 
^^  But  I  rose,  sir,  not  merely  to  explain  my  vote, 
but  suggest  a  second  time,  as  I  did  the  other 
day,  that  hereafter  all  resolutions  of  a  umilar 
import  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  rule 
of  this.  House,  and  that  the  responsibility  which 
these  Executive  Departments  owe  to  this  House 
shall  be  rigidly  enforced.  Let  us  yield  not  an 
inch,  especially  at  a  time  when  executive  power 
in  its  most  dangerous  form — ^the  military- 
threatens  the  civil  authorities  with  utter  subor- 
dination, if  not  permanent  overthrow.  I  dis- 
sent, very  respectfally  but  totally,  from  the  un- 
constitutional and  dangerous  doctrines  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky ;  and  I  congratulate 
the  countiy  also,  that  gentlemen  of  the  minori- 
ty are  beginning  already,  no  matter  from  what 
motives,  to  fall  back  upon  the  very  principles 
for  maintaining  which  I  have  for  months  past 
been  falsely  and  impudently  denounced  as  an 
enemy  to  my  country." 

Mr.  Lovcjoy,  of  Illinois,  protested  also  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  member  from  Kentu<^,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  a  danse  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provided  that  the  military 
should  be  subject  to  the  civil  authority,  and  then 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  said:  ^'  I  do  not  think  that  the  want 
of  success  in  our  military  operations  is  owing 
80  much  to  this  general  or  that  general,  to  the 
want  of  military  skill  in  this  officer  or  that 
officer,  as  to  other  causes.  Although,  by  the 
way,  the  gentlemon  deprecates  trtmsforming 
civilians  into  military  men,  and  military  men 
into  civilians,  I  will  say  that  we  have  been 
familiar  with  such  transformations  ever  since 
we  have  been  a  nation.  The  two  leading  gen- 
erals in  our  army  were  civilians  when  this  war 
broke  out— one  in  California,  and  <»ie  in  Illinois ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the 
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tmj  wm  were  myflians  when  the  war  com- 
menoed.  This  must,  of  neeeeritj,  be  so;  and 
I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  the  civilianB  are 
the  best  officers,  and  will  prove  to  be  tiie  best 
officers;  and  that  the  men  who  hare  received 
a  nuiitary  education  are  more  in  the  way  of 
die  saocesB  of  onr  arms  than  anything  else. 
Tbst  is  my  conviction,  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
blame  any  one,  or  to  discuss  personal  merits  or 
demerits.  The^tmth  is,  if  I  understand  it,  our 
want  of  success  in  this  war  is  owing  to  the 
dteory  adopted  by  this  Grovemment  in  regard 
to  its  prosecution.  The  €k>vemment  is  holding 
the  army  in  a  state  of  inactivity— -for  what  rea- 
son? Not  because  the  officers  are  not  skilfiol 
and  brave;  not  because  the  soldiers  are  not 
braye  and  efficient ;  but  they  are  holding  this 
viiole  army  in  this  stand-still  position,  and 
literally  maldng  it  a  standing  army,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  sunpleton  mentioned,  I 
tikink,  in  Grecian  fable,  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  a  stream  waiting  for  it  to  flow  by^  that  he 
might  pass  over  dryshod.  We  are  waiting  in 
the  hope — ^in  my  opinion,  a  vain  and  fruitless 
bope--that  this  rebellion  will  put  itself  down ; 
that  if  we  do  not  hurt  them,  these  rebels  will 
reinm  to  their  allegiance,  and  that,  too,  before 
a  great  while. 

"But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  return  to^that  which  I 
▼anted  chiefly  to  say,  and  that  is  this :  I  care 
very  little  about  investigating  these  incidental 
ftcte.  The  great  trouble  is  that  this  nation 
has  failed,  and  is  yet  failing,  rightly  to  inter- 
pret the  providences  of  God.  Although  a  ref- 
erence to  any  higher  law  or  providence  may 
be  received  here  with  a  smile  and  a  jeer,  yet 
file  truth  is  that  God  is  holding  this  nation, 
and  refusiug  to  allow  us  to  achieve  any  victo- 
ries because  we  are  not  just ;  because  we  are 
not  true  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  truth, 
and  human  equality  which  we  proclaimed  in 
the  original  structure  of  our  Government.  We 
arefiullDg  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  I  be- 
lieve before  God — end  if  it  be  fanaticism  now, 
it  wiU  not  be  fimatidsm  when  the  muse  of 
history  traces  the  events  of  the  day— that 
the  reason  why  we  have  had  Ball's  Bluff,  Bull 
Hon,  and  other  defeats  and  disasters,  is  that 
God  in  his  providence  means  to  arraign  us 
before  this  great  question  of  human  freedom 
and  make  us  to  take  the  ri^t  position.  Where 
are  we  now,  sir?  Just  where  a  certain  crew 
▼ere,  on  a  vessel  whose  history  is  found  in  the 
Mcred  writings.  These  ancient  mariners  put 
ont  from  the  uiore  and  a  storm  overtook  them, 
&e  that  whidi  came  down  upon  the  Trojans. 
The  billows,  foaming  and  raging,  threatened 
the  destruction  of  vessel  and  crew.  Affiright* 
^they  called  upon  their  respective  deities, 
inquiring  what  had  brought  upon  them  the 
divine  displeasure,  and  found  a  certain  refugee 
onboard  who  had  proved  dereliot  to  sacred 
obligations.  They  cast  lots  about  the  matter, 
nferring  it  immediately  to  a  divine  solution, 
ttdthe  lot  fell  on  the  guilty  person.    What 
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then?  Why,  the  culprit  himself  said  he  must 
be  thrown  overboard.  The  sailors,  with  charac- 
teristic generosity,  tried  to  save  him,  but  could 
not,  and  oast  him  forth,  and  so  saved  their 
vessel  and  the  lives  of  those  on  board. 

*^  Now,  sir,  when  we  cast  this  accursed  sla- 
very overboard,  God  will  give  us  success,  and 
will  crown  our  arms  with  victory — for  that  is 
just,  that  is  right.  But  no :  this  slaveholding 
Jonah  has  paid  his  fare,  has  got  some  sort  of 
constitutional,  guaranteed  right,  and  prays  and 
whips  Ohristianity  into  its  tortured  oatechn- 
men :  and  we  are  here  to-day,  with  this  old 
national  vessel  drifting  wildly  amid  the  mad- 
dened waves,  every  spar  bowing,  every  joint 
creaking,  and  every  plank  bending,  while  the 
angry  ocean  shivers  its  crested  waves  charged 
with  divine  wrath  against  its  sides:  and  still 
men  say,  *^For  God^s  sake,  do  not  touch  this 
old  slaveholding  Jonah! "  We  must  do  it,  sir. 
It  muJst  go  to  the  depths,  or  we  must:  and 
when  it  is  cast  into  the  sea,  God  will  save  the 
nation.    Then  it  will  be  a  nation  worth  saving. 

*^  Here  is  the  trouble,  sir.  It  is  not  in  Stone, 
nor  McOlellan,  nor  in  Halleck  altogether.  God 
uses  these  poor  instruments  to  punish  us,  and 
when  we  take  the  right  position  He  will  bring 
us  the  right  men  and  we  shall  be  saved,  but 
not  otherwise.  To  this  complexion  it  will 
come  at  last.  It  is  written  in  the  unfolding 
leaves  of  that  book  chained  to  the  throne. 
This  Jonah  must  go  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  to  the  foundation  of  the  hills.  We 
have  refused  to  vote  for  the  negro,  we  have 
refhsed  to  care  for  the  negro,  we  have  refhsed 
to  sympathize  with  the  negro,  and  now  God 
has  set  us  to  fighting  about  the  negro ;  and  the 
man  is  blind  or  an  atheist  who  does  not  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  it  aU.  History  will  tell  yon 
that. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  deter- 
mined to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and  I  tell  the 
Government,  without  the  least  ripple  or  shadow 
of  unkindly  feeling  toward  a  single  gentleman 
— for  if  I  had,  it  would  be  groundless  and  un- 
grateftd — intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
affairs,  and  without  believing  for  a  moment 
that  they  are  not  true  and  loyal  and  earnest, 
although,  as  I  think,  acting  on  mistaken  the- 
ories ;  I  tell  them  that  the  people  mean  to  put 
down  this  rebellion,  and  do  not  mean  to  stand 
with  the  rope  round  their  necks  always.  This 
rebellion  must  be  put  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  without  it.  I  know  how  the  people 
feel,  and  I  know  that  the  slaveholding  interest 
of  one  or  two  border  slave  States  wiU  not  be 
allowed  to  control  the  destinies  of  this  Be- 
pubHc" 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  *'Will  the  gentleman  flrom 
Illinois  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question?  " 

Mr.  Lovejoy.    "  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  *<  I  see,  sir,  that  this  House 
passed  at  a  former  session  the  following  resolu* 
tions : 

Setolved,  That  neither  the  Federal  Oovemmeiit  nor 
the  people  or  governments  of  the  non-slaveholding 
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StiiM  have  «  purpoae  or  a  eonstitatiional  riobt  to  legi»- 
Ute  apon  or  interfere  with  Blareiy  in  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Besolttd,  That  those  persons  in  the  North,  who  do 
not  subscnbe  to  the  foregoing  proposition,  are  too  in- 
significant in  numbers  snd  influence  to  ezcito  the 
serious  attention  or  alsrm  of  any  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  increase  of  their  numbers 
and  influence  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  aggregste  population  or  the  Union. 

^*  In  fliTor  of  the  passage  of  the  resolntioiia 
I  see  a  gentleman^s  name,  ^Owen  Lotbjot/ 
Are  yoQ  the  man?" 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  '*I  am  that  man.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  word.  Before  replying 
to  it,  however,  I  want  to  say,  in  pursaanoe  or 
the  line  of  thought  which  I  was  upon,  that  the 
people  have  determined,  as  I  believe,  to  carry 
on  tMs  war  so  as  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in 
the  speediest  and  most  effectaal  way,  and  I 
have  BO  doubt  that  the  Government  will  grace- 
folly  yield  to  the  popular  sentiment. 

**  Now,  if  I  understand  the  resolution  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky — and  my  atten- 
tion was  diverted  from  the  reading  of  it  for  the 
moment — it  asserted  that  we  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States. 

*'*'  Tes,  sir ;  you  will  always  find  my  vote  in  the 
affirmative  upon  any  such  resolution  as  that. 
But  that  was  when  these  States  were  all  loyal 
to  the  Federal  Government ;  that  was  before 
slavery  had  broken  out  into  leheilion ;  that  was 
before  these  States  had  seceded,  and  oast  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  Qovemment,  to  all  its 
claims,  and  all  its  obligations,  and  of  course  to 
all  right  to  protection  and  immuni^. 

*^  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thmg,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  for  two  combatants  to  get  together 
in  a  duel,  for  instance,  in  the  ancieut  sword 
practice,  and  contend  according  to  rule,  ac- 
cording to  the  code.  If  they  get  together  even 
aa  prize-fighters,  they  have  requirements  that 
will  not  allow  the  combatants  to  striker  certain 
parts  of  the  body;  but  here  is  a  man  who  is 
playing  foul,  and  who  is  striving  to  take  your 
fife  by  any  and  all  means:  are  you  bouud  by 
the  rules,  then?  Has  not  the  Oonstitution  the 
right  of  self-preservation  ? " 

Mr.  Richardson.  ^^I  derire  to  ask  my  col- 
league what  was  the  condition  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  the  time  when  he  voted  for  that  resolu- 
tion!" 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  *^  I  do  not  remember  the  date 
of  it." 

Mr.  Richardson.    *'  It  was  in  February  last." 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  *^It  is  well  understood  that 
when  this  resolution  passed  no  state  of  war 
existed,  no  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  arms." 

Mr.  Richardson.  "  I  ask  my  colleague  wheth- 
er the  Star  of  the  West  had  not  been  fired  into." 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  "I  think  it  was  subsequent 
to  that,  but  no  matter  as  to  particular  dates; 
I  am  talking  about  a  state  of  war  and  rebellion 
as  contrast^  with  a  state  of  peace.  No#,  I 
suppose  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  as  well 
as  others,  will  admit  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  require  us  to  do  a  thousand  things  in  ih^ 


present  state  of  the  oonntry-  that  they  would 
not  allow  us  to  do  in  an  ordinary  con&ion  of 
peace.  There  is  no  question  about  that  My 
simple  point  is  this :  I  have  said  it  once  before^ 
but  as  tbe  charge  is  persistently  made  upon  me, 
and  upon  those  who  advocate  the  policy  whidi 
I  advocate,  that  we  are  for  makmg  this  an 
abolition  war,  an  anti-alavety  war,  I  again  take 
occaaon  to  say  that  that  is  not  our  purpose  m 
an  original,  ultimate  purpose,  but  only  as  a 
necessary  incidental  measure  in^tiiesupprefldon  i 
of  the  rebellion. 

'^Now,  I  want  to  aak  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  a  question.  Does  the  gentlemin 
prefer  that  slavery  should  be  preserved  and 
perpetuated  rather  than  that  the  Union  should 
be  preserved  and  maintained  t " 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  ''  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  for  preserving  this  Union  under 
the  Constitution,  regarding  its  obligations  im« 
posed  upon  every  .citizen,  every  section,  and 
every  St&te  of  this  Union.  I  am  not  for  violat- 
ing tiie  Constitution  when  it  is  not  essentiai 
for  the  safety  of  the  Union.  The  gentleman 
asks  whether  I  am  for  preserving  this  Union  in 
preference  to  preservmg  slavery.  If  that  iawe 
is  to  be  raised,  when  it  is  presented  I  shall  be 
ready  to,  meet  it.  I  believe  we  shall  preserva 
the  Union  and  slavery  under  it.  I  am  for  the 
principles  as  declared  by  the  ffentieman  him* 
self  io  voting  for  the  resolution  1  have  read,  as 
declared  by  the  President  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress and  in  his  two  Messages  to  this  Honae. 
If  these  principles.are  observed,  I  have  no  fear 
that  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  will  not  be 
preserved." 

Mr.  Lovcijoy.  "Now  the  question  I  pre- 
sented to  the  gentleman  respectfully  waa, 
supposing  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  them 
both,  suppose  it  becomes  as  apparent  to  all  aa 
it  is  apparent  to  some  of  us,  as  we  think,  that 
one  or  the  other  must  go  into  the  ocean— the 
vessel  or  Jonah— which  shall  go  overboard  t 
That  is  the  question  I  propounded." 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  **  I  would  prefer  throwing  the 
abolitionists  overboard." 

Mr.  Lovejoy :  "  I  do  not  doubt  it,  and  that 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  gentieman  pre- 
fers seeing  the  Union  go  by  the  board  rather 
than  slavery ;  for  in  the  sense  in  which  he  naea 
tiie  term  he  makes  them  identical  Those 
gentiemen  who  advocate  this  policy  which 
seems  now  to  control  the  army,  and  apparcant^ 
ly  the  Administration,  prefer  the  preservstion 
of  slavery  to  the  preservation  of  the  UdIod, 
provided  both  caimot  be  preserved." 

Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  will 
say  in  response  to  the  question  propounded  to 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Wickliffe),  that  so  £ar  aa  I 
understand  the  feelings  of  the  peojde  of  that 
State— that  if  they  ever  come  to  regard  the 
institution  of  slavery  as  standing  in  the  way 
of  this  Union,  or  of  constitutional  liberty,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  wipe  out  that  institution. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained  the 
fioor  for  the  purposCi  as  he  stated,  "  of  trying 
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to  pot  a  fltop  to  the  debate."  He  said :  *<  I 
agree  with  the  geDtleman  from  New  York,  that 
the  reply  sent  to  ns  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
resolntKm  of  the  House.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  any  intention  to  evade  an  answer^  but  I 
befieve  the  reply  was  made  through  inadvert- 
ence ;  and  I  oelieve  farther,  that  the  Hoose 
owes  it  to  itself  to  get  a  direct  answer,  and 
Uiat  is  all  the  resolution  proposes.  I  do  not 
see  npon  what  gronnd  any  man  can  vote  against 
that.  The  resolution  asks  nothing  that  is  im- 
proper. 

^'  Bat  suppose  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
was  to  get  at  &cts  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gation, are  we  to  believe  in  the  horrible  and 
abominable  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Orittenden),  which  was  nothing 
else  than  that  this  Hoose  dare  not  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  this  war  is  conducted, 
and  dare  not  inquire  whether  our  officers  are 
doing  their  duty  or  are  traitors  ?  Has  it  come 
to  that,  that  this  body  is  a  mere  automaton  to 
register  the  decrees  of  another  power,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  men  and 
money? 

"•  I  solemnly  protest  against  that  doctrine  as 
having  no  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  genius 
of  our  institutions  or  in  the  Oonstitution  itself. 
These  arguments  will  be  profitable.  Much  elo- 
quence has  been  displays  here.  Some  things 
have  been  said  winch  strike  sadness  to  my 
heart.  I  have  seen  what  I  have  sometimes 
suspected,  that  at  last  many  distinguished  men 
of  the  border  States  would  rather  see  the  Oon- 
stitntionand  the  Union  go  down  than  to  see 
slavery  abolished,  if  it  came  to  that  altema* 
tive.  Sir,  we  have  just  given  twenty  thousand 
men  to  defend  Kentucky,  and  to  support  sla* 
Tery,  I  suppose,  in  preference  to  the  union,  if 
that  alternative  is  presented.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  gentlemen  h6Ld  that  doctrine.  They  have 
a  perfect  right  to  hold  that  doctrine.  It  is  my 
light,  however,  to  repudiate  it." 

Mr«  MaUory,  of  Kentucky,  demanded: 
^  What  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  avowed 
the  doctnne  the  gentleman  speaks  of  ?  " 

Mr.  Stevens:  *'I  could  put  no  other  con- 
struction upon  the  reply  of  tne  gentleman  from 
KentQcky  over  the  way  (Mr.  Wickliffe^,  to  the 
queetioiL  oi  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  those  inhabiting  the  border 
States  hold  such  a  doctrine  with  their  attadi- 
ment  to  slavery ;  I  do  not  wonder  that  gentle* 
men  aeross  the  lines  in  the  Free  States  hold  very 
much  the  same  doctrine.'' 

Mr.  Dunu,  of  Indiana,  immediately  rose  and 
asked :  *'  Does  the  gentleman  impute  to  me 
any  sndi  doctrine  ? '' 

Mr.  Stevens  said  :  *^  I  thought  from  what 
the  gentleman  said  he  had  a  tenderness  for  the 
negro." 

Mr.  Dunn  replied:  *'The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  imputes  certain  sentiments  to  one 
of  the  Representatives  on  this  floor,  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky  (Mr.  Wickiffe),  saying,  as  I 
mtderstand  him,  that  that  gentleman  preierred 


the  preservaiaon  of  slavery  to  the  preservation 
of  tne  (Constitution  and  the  Union.  He  thea 
intimates  that  I,  living  also  on  the  border,  tjm* 
pathize  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  in 
tbit  feeling.  I  am  fflad  of  the  opportunity  of 
saying  to  that  gentleman  that  I  do  not  exalt 
slavery  above  our  Oonstitution ;  that  I  would 
make  no  sacrifice  of  our  (Constitution  to  pre- 
serve  slavery,  and  that  I  regard  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  IFnion  and  the  perpetuation  of  our 
present  form  of  Government  as  far  more  import- 
ant to  me,  to  the  people  of  my  day,  and  to  the 
generations  yet  to  come,  than  the  preservation  of 
slavery.  But  I  do  not  believe  this  Government 
is  to  be  perpetuated,  or  that  these  institutions 
can  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  if^  instead  of 
adhering  to  that  policy  which  we  proclaimed 
to  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  this  con- 
troversy, we  now  out  loose  from  our  moorings, 
and,  instead  of  struggling  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Qovemment,  make  this  a  war  upon  sla- 
very. I  tell  you  that  if  the  general  emancipa* 
tion  of  slaves  is  to  be  our  poucy,  our  Union  is 
forever  gone,  and  there  is  no  redemption  for 
it" 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  adopted :  ayes,  79 ;  noes,  64. 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
resolution,  was  as  follows : 

War  DapAvncBinv  Jdwunrv  S,  18SB. 
Sn !  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  leoeipt 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Hoate  of  Bepresent- 
atives,  on  the  6th  instant,  to  the  effect  that  the  answer 
of  this  Department  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  on  the  second  day  of  the  session  "  is  not  respon- 
sive nor  satis&ctory  to  the  House,  and  that  the  Becre- 
tanr  be  directed  to  return  a  further  answer." 

li|  reply.  I  have  respectfully  to  state  that  "  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible 
for  the  disastrous  movement  of  our  troops  at  Ball's 
Bluff*; "  but  that  it  is  not  deemed  compatible  with  the 
public  interest  to  make  known  those  measures  at  the 
present  time. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  senrant, 

SIMON  CAMERON,  SeerOaryof  War. 
Hon.  Galusha  A.  Obow, 

Speaker  Howe  of  Stprt$tnM¥m, 

The  state  of  the  Union  was  a  subject  which 
presented  a  broa^  field  for  the  discussion  of  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted  to  put  an 
end  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  save  the 
life  of  th  6  nation.  It  became  a  subject  of  discus 
sion  incidentally,  and  as  a  part  of  various  ques* 
tions  which  came  before  the  House  at  this  time. 

On  the  16th  of  January  Mr.  Coming,  from 
the  Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  reported 
tiie  foUowing  joint  resolution : 

Rtaohedt  dbe^  That  in  order  to  pay  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Govemment,  the  interest  on  the  national 
loansj  and  have  an  ample  sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate 
liauiaation  of  the  public  debt»  a  tax  shall  be  impooed 
WDich  shall,  with  the  tariff  on  imports^  seeare  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  not  less  than  $150,000,000.  . 

Mr.  YaBandigham,  of  Ohio,  urging  the  im* 
portanoe  of  preparing  immediately  a  proper 
financial  system  for  the  Qovemment,  said: 
'*  The  war  must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  Istei^ 
and  in  one  way  or  another  our  foreign  oompli- 
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eatioJDS  will  be  adjusted,  with  or  without  a  war, 
which  could  not  last  long ;  but  the  errors  or 
erimes  of  financial  contrivances  and  embarrass- 
ments of  tonday,  and  their  results,  will  endure 
to  tibe  third  and  foorth  generation  of  those  who 
■hall  come  after  us. 

^^  While,  then,  we  ought  to  begin  this  work 
at  once,  let  us  not  hurry  over  it.  For  twenty- 
six  years  the  pestilent  and  execrable  question 
of  slavery,  in  every  form,  has  been  debated  in 
this  House  for  months  in  succession.  Abo- 
lition petitions,  the  Wilmot  proviso,  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  the 
£[ansa8  troubles,  and  the  Lecompton  OonsUtu- 
tion,  each  in  turn  consumed  the  time  of  the 
House  for  weeks  together.  And  even  now, 
with  a  public  debt  already  of  some  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  increasing,  too,  at  the 
rate  of  $2,000,000  a  day ;  with  every  source  of 
revenue  nearly  dried  up,  and  even  that  last  re- 
source of  the  inevitable  bankrupt — ^borrowing 
—cut  o£f ;  with  all  these  things  staring  us  full 
in  the  face,  nevertheless  the  objects  of  the  war, 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  emancipation,  confis- 
cation, B&ll^s  Bluff,  the  Trent  anair.  Govern- 
ment contracts,  the  Cooly  trade,  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, the  franking  privilege,  or  whatever  else 
may  happen  to  oe  the  particular  '  goose  ques- 
tion ^  of  the  hour — (I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  is  not 
that  now  a  classic  phrase  ?)— all  of  tnem  highly 
Important,  certain^,  and  worthy  of  due  con- 
sideration— are  debated  for  days  at  a  time,  and 
even  the  best  abused  man  in  the  House  finds  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience. 

"  Let  us  prepare  then  at  once  for  the  great 
questions  of  finance  which  are  before  us." 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  followed.  He  took 
the  position  that  the  war  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  under  no  limitation.  He  said: 
*'  Sir,  in  all  that  I  have  said,  or  may  say,  touch- 
ing your  unlimited  power  to  legislate  '  for  the 
common  defence,^  I  do  not  mean  to  ignore  that 
highest  law,  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of 
the  world,  and  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God 
— the  law,  not  of  material,  but  of  human  life ; 
that  life  which  is  more  than  breath,  or  the 
quick  round  of  blood ;  that  life  which  is  a  great 
spirit  and  a  busy  heart,  which  is  thought  in- 
carnate, mind  precipitated,  and  which  we  des- 
ignate by  the  strong  word  man — by  whom  is 
made  the  great  living  world  of  human  thought, 
and  human  feeling,  and  human  action.  Nor 
when  I  Boeak  of  your  unlimited  power  to  legis- 
late for  tne  general  welfare,  do  I  mean  that  you 
may  rightfuUy  l^slate  to  the  hurt  of  tiie  gen- 
ersl  welfare,  or  m  wanton  disregard  of  those 
rights  of  human  nature,  to  protect  which  all 
good  government  is  ordained.  I  admit,  sir, 
that  civil  government,  with  all  its  complex 
machinery  of  civil  polity,  is  but  a  means  for  the 
attainment  of  a  more  important  end — the  pro- 
tection of  individual  man,  the  development  of 
liis  deathless  faculties,  of  his  generous  affec- 
tions, of  the  immortal  sentiments,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  of  his  being. 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  a  part  of  the  essential  econ* 


omy  of  good  government  that  individual  in- 
terests and  individual  rights  must  observe,  at 
whatever  cost,  the  public  good.  No  man  liT«s 
for  himself  alone,  .but  each  for  all.  Some  nnist 
die  that  the  state  may  live;  individnalB  are 
but  for  to-day ;  the  commonwealth  ia  for  all 
time. 

^'  I  reaffirm  my  proposition  that  yon  are  in- 
trusted by  the  people  with  the  unlimited  sov- 
ereign power  to  make  all  laws  Just  and  needfnl 
^for  the  common  defence.^  What  limitation 
is  there  but  the  public  necessity  upon  yonr 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  to  contract  debts  and  borrow  money, 
to  declare  war,  raise  armies  and  navies,  and 
make  rules  for  their  government  The  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution  may  be  cited. 

^^From  all  this  it  must  be  apparent  tliat 
while  unnecessary  or  wanton  cruelty  to  the 
public  enemy  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, as  well  also  by  the  Oonstitution ;  all  else 
essential,  however  destructive  of  their  lives  and 
property,  is  Justifiable— a  right  and  a  duty.  If 
these  rebels  in  arms  against  the  Constitution 
and  laws  were  alien,  not  citizen  enemies,  tlie 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  anthoritj 
of  Congress,  could  visit  upon  them  all  these 
dread  penalties  of  war,  the  destmctian  of  their 
lives,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  so 
far  as  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  oar 
tion^s  rights.  That  they  are  citizen  enemies 
does  not  relieve  them  from  such  penalties,  or 
in  any  wise  mitigate  their  guilt.  But  what  is 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations  toward  alien 
^emies  waging  war  against  us  by  the  authority 
of  their  sovereign,  is  expressly  allowed  hy  the 
I  Constitution  of  our  countiy  toward  these 
rebels.  Every  one  of  them  taken  in  the  overt 
act  of  rebellion,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  owes  allegiancse  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
treated  as  a  traitor,  and  upon  trial  and  convic- 
tion, may  justly  be  subjected  to  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  statute  upon  those  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  treason,  and  be  subjected  to  such 
other  penalties  for  his  rebellion  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  kw.'  No  State  in  the  Union  can 
legalize  treason,  or  absolve  any  of  its  citizens 
firom  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government 

"  The  Government  is  invested  with  the  right 
of  self-defence  and  self-preservation,  and,  to 
that  end,  with  the  power  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  authority  by  force 
against  all  conspiracies,  however  sanctioned  by 
State  statutes,  or  State  constitutions,  or  State 
ordinances  of  secession.'' 

Such  being  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  next  proceeded  to  inquire  respect- 
ing its  duties. 

« Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  legislative  dewfft- 
ment  to  provide  by  law  at  once  for  the  employ- 
ment of  all  justifiable  force  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  these  rebels,  to  the  end  not 
merely  that  the  avenging  arm  of  an  insulted 
people  may  fall  upon  &em,  but  that  the  nation 
may  live,  that  justice  may  be  established,  that 
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donuMtk)  traDqnillitj  may  be  restored,  tLat  the 
general  welfare  may  be  promoted,  that  personal 
seenril^  and  tiie  bleesiiigs  of  liberty  may  be 
forever  insared.  For  these  ends  the  Oonstitn- 
tioo  was  ordained  by  the  people ;  not  without 
goffering  and  martyrdom  and  the  sacrifice  of 
blood.  Let  not  these  ends  fail  of  realization 
hj  any  act  of  ours.  The  sacred  tmst  of  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defence  is  in  onr  hands ; 
let  ns  not  &il,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  execute  it." 
After  stating  the  kws  which  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  to  preserve  the  Government  he 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  most  needed  of  all 
▼as  an  act  to  liberate  the  slaves.  He  con- 
tinued :  "  Pass  your  kws  liberating  the  4.000,- 
000  slaves  held  by  the  rebels,  and  thereby  break 
eveiy  unjust  yoke  in  that  rebel  region ;  and  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  in  obedience  to  that 
command  which  comes  to  us  as  a  voice  out  of 
heaven,  ^proclaim  liberty  throaghout  all  the 
laod,  to  ail  t)ie  inhabitants  thereof.'  Do  yon 
say  this  is  fanaticism  f  Do  you  say  Qtod  was 
a  fanatic  when  He  commanded  it,  and  that  the 
&thers  of  the  Republic  were  fanatics  when 
they  adopted  it  as  the  sign  under  which  they 
Bhonld  conquer,  and  burned  it  with  fire  into 
the  v^y  bell  whose  iron  tongue  summoned 
them  to  the  stem  work  of  resistance  ? 

"And  do  yon  say  we  have  not  the  con- 
stitQtional  power  to  enact  such  a  law  9  Why 
not?  BecMise,  you  say,  the  slave  is  the  rebePs 
property.  I  cannot  admit  that ;  but,  conceding 
it  for  &6  moment,  has  he  not  forfeited  his 
property,  as  well  as  his  life,  to  the  Govern- 
ment? Have  you  not  by  your  law  authorized 
tibe  taking  of  his  life,  both  by  the  sword  and 
the  gallows?  Is  his  right  to  his  slave,  which 
I  came  by  wrong,  more  sacred  than  his  right  to 
!  his  life,  which  is  the  g^iffc  of  God?  Has  the 
rebel  special  rights  and  immunities  of  property 
in  his  slave  which  you  do  not  accord  to  the 
loyal  dtizent  Are  you  not  about  to  assert 
your  power  to  take  the  property  of  the  true 
and  loyal  citizen  by  taxation,  to  the  extent 
needed  for  the  public  defence?  Do  you  stop 
with  a  law  demanding  the  property  of  the  loyal 
citizen?  Do  you  not  demand  his  life  as  well, 
and  the  life  of  the  first-born  of  his  house? 
Why,  sir,  the  loyal  citizen  has  no  right  or  im- 
munity which  must  not  yield  to  the  paramount 
claims  and  wants  of  an  imperilled  country. 
Even  his  houee  and  home,  the  most  sacred  pos- 
sesion of  man  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  must, 
by  the  very  terms  of  your  Constitution,  be 
yielded  up  for  tiie  common  defence : 

No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
boose  withoat  the  oonaeQt  of  its  ovrner ;  nor  in  time 
of  war,  bnt  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. — 8, 
AmtnaautUs  to  tk$  CandUulion. 

*^Tou  may  thus  in  war  exercise  a  power 
which  in  time  of  peace,  even  under  the  con- 
stitntion  of  monarchy,  is  denied  to  the  sceptre 
and  tiie  throne.  The  words  of  the  great  com- 
moner of  England  will  live  forever : 

The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to 
lU  the  powers  of  the  Grown.    It  may  be  firail,  its  roof 


may  shake,  the  wind  may  blow  through  it,  the  storm 
may  enter,  the  rain  may  enter,  but  the  king  dare  not 
enter— alt  his  forces  dare  not  oraaa  the  threshold  of  the 
ruined  tenement. 

"By  your  law  this  invioUible  sanctity-of 
the  hearthstone,  whence  comes  the  nation's 
strength,  may  be  swept  away,  and  yet  yon 
cannot  confiscate  the  property  or  hberate  the 
slaves  of  rebels  in  arms.  Believe  it  not,  sir, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead  to  proclaim  if 

The  previous  question  was  then  called  for, 
and  the  resolution  passed :  ayes,  184 ;  noes,  6. 

Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  the 
Sppropriation  for  certain  fortifications.  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  of  Kentucky,  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  Mr.  bingham,  as  follows; 
"  A  resolution,  the  most  important,  I  undertake 
to  say,  yet  introduced  into  this  House,  was 
brought  in  here,  and  a  roeech  in  interpretation 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  as  a  commentary  upon  its  text,  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham), is  delivered,  and  then  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  sprung  and  sustained  by  the  minority, 
and  gentkmen  are  asked  to  vote  at  once  under 
that  commentary  and  under  that  previous  ques- 
tion, and  without  any  answer  to  the  most  re- 
markable speech,  considering  the  source  from 
which  it  came,  that  was  ever  heard  upon  this 
floor.  I  am  never  startied  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Lovejoy),  who  sits  yon- 
der, rises,  upon  that  subject  so  near  his  heart, 
to  teach  us  his  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  will  Of  the  Lord,  and  the  duty  of  the 
nation  in  this  rebellion.  Nor  am  I  astonished 
when  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Stevens),  and  who  gives  me  the 
honor  of  his  attention,  rises  and  unfolds  his 
views  upon  this  question. 

"  But  I  was  astonished  in  more  respects  than 
one  when  my  neighbor  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
delivered  his  views  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  laid  down  the  boundaries — the  no 
boundaries,  rather — of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  the 
public  welfare — astonished  in  more  than  one 
respect.  A  gentieman  for  whom  I  had  the 
hignest  esteem,  and  whose  course,  as  I  had  ob- 
served it  here,  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
patriotic  man  and  a  learned  lawyer,  rises  here 
and  tells  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  people  that 
there  are  no  boandaries  to  that  power,  and 
that  Congress  is  omnipotent  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  and  that,  under  that  general 
phrase  of  the  Constitution,  all  other  limitations 
of  tiie  Constitution  are  swept  away  as  chaff, 
and  that  we  may  do  anything  in  the  world  not 
forbidden  by  *  natural  right.^  Sir,  is  not  the 
limitation  itself  absurd  ? 

*'  The  argumentation  by  which  so  startling  a 
proposition  as  that  was  supported  was  equally 
surprising.  It  was  asserted  that  trial  by  jury, 
indictment,  presentment,  all  the  guards  thrown 
around  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
were  swept  away,  because  alien  enemies  had  no 
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0aeh  ruhts.  It  was  argued  that  the  power  to 
take  life  without  due  process  of  law,  and  with- 
out trial  by  Jury,  was  implied  because  we  could 
take  life  by  court-martial — ^bring  a  man  to  the 
drum-head,  condemn  him  to  death,  and  exe- 
cute him.  It  was  argued  that  the  power  *  to 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water  ^  implies  the  power  to  take  the  property 
of  citizens  without  making  compensation  tnere- 
for,  and  without  due  process  of  law.  With 
fervid  declamation  and  with  an  utterance 
thickened  by  intense  feeling,  the  gentleman 
rushed  into  these  extremes,  and  pointed  out 
what  he  would  do  under  these  supposed  powers 
to  my  constituents  as  well  as  the  constituents 
of  other  gentlemen  upon  this  floor.  Now,  sir, 
I  do  not  give  in  to  any  such  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  as  that.  Kot  one  dollar  will 
I  vote,  not  one  man  will  I  grant  for  any  such 
purpose,  or  to  sustain  any  such  interpretation. 
Nay,  more,  sir,  I  will  give  all  that  my  people 
have,  their  cattle  on  a  thousand  hiUs,  their 
slaves,  their  lands  and  tenements,  their  lives^ 
even  to  the  last  one  of  them,  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  enforce  such  a  constijiction  of  the 
Constitution  as  that  to  the  ruin  of  the  people 
.  of  this  country. 

'*  And,  sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  prefer 
slavery  to  the  integrity  and  glory  and  perpetuity 
of  my  countiy.  I  prefer  its  renown  and  its  in- 
tegrity above  all  property  and  to  my  own  poor 
life,  and  have  proven  it.  All  that  my  people 
have  they  are  willing  to  give  for  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution  and  th^  Union.  The  glory 
and  renown  and  preservation  of  their  country 
is  higher  than  any  other  earthly  consideration. 
Kentucky  has  gone  into  this  war  to  extinguish 
rebellion  by  the  sword,  and  she  never  will  lay 
down  that  sword  while  the  war  is  waged  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  till  that  great  purpose 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  audacious  men 
who  have  precipitated  this  ruin  upon  the  coun- 
try— the  leaders  and  controllers  in  the  council 
and  in  the  field— have  been  brought  to  the 
halter. 

^*Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  to 
answer  a  constitutionl  argument,  such  as  that 
to  which  I  have  referred— that  Congress  has 
power  for  the  common  defence  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  that  is  not  forbidden  by  nat- 
ural rights?  No,  sir.  I  maintdh  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  sovereif^.  I  de- 
clare that  sovereignty  does  not  reside  in  the 
States,  and  that  Uiere  is  no  such  thing  as  sov- 
ereignty in  this  country  except  the  sovereignty 
of  the  mass.  The  Federal  Government  itself  is 
not  sovereign,  but  limited  in  many  and  im* 
portant  particulars.  The  State  Governments 
are  not  sovereign.  The  Federal  Government 
can  do  nothing  that  is  not  permitted  to  it  in 
that  instrument  which  brought  it  into  being, 
and  upon  the  preservation  of  which  its  exist- 
ence depends.  Tet  it  is  argued  that  aU  which 
is  not  forbidden  by  natural  right  may  be  done 
for  the  common  defence.  That  to  preserve  the 
nation  we  may  break  open  the  temple  of  the 


OoDstitotion,  and  steal  tbenoe  '  the  lifs  o*  tiie 
building.'  Sir,  it  is  not  contrary  to  natural 
right  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  this  country; 
it  IB  not  contrary  to  natural  right  to  ytasegsfoH 
facte  laws ;  it  is  not  contrary  to  natmral  right 
to  unite  Church  and  State ;  it  is  not  oontrsiy 
to  natural  right  to  found  orders  of  nobilily ; 
and  yet  can  all  these  monstrous  things  be  dcoe 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  and  the 
common  defence,  whether  you  base  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  or 
upon  the  eighth  seotion  of  article  one^to 
which,  I  suppose,  the  gentleman  refers— which 
declares  that  *  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  proviae  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States?'  Can  it  be  contended  for  a 
moment  that  such  vast  and  illimitable  powers 
belonff  to  Congress?  Ko,  sir;  Congress  can 
proviae  for  the  common  defence  only  in  the 
manner  that  the  Constitution  p<^ts  out,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  that 
instrument.  Congress  con  exercise  all  those 
great  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  it  by 
tills  Constitution  for  the  common  defence ;  it 
cannot  exerdse  one  solitary  power  not  granted 
by  this  instrument,  or  necessarily  inferaue  from 
its  language.  It  overthrows  our  whole  theory 
of  government  to  say  that  Congress  can  ex- 
ercise any  power  not  expr^sly  granted  by  the 
Constitution  or  necessarily  implied  from  the 
language  of  that  instrument ;  all  other  powers 
are  unnecessary,  so  determined  by  that  great 
work. 

''  There  are  two  danp^rs  which  threaten  the 
Union.  One  is  a  foreign  war ;  and  the  other, 
dissension  among  the  Mends  of  the  Union. 
We  might  outlive  the  storm  of  foreign  war. 

'^  But,  sir,  dissension  among  the  friends  of  the 
Union  would  have  a  far  wider  result  From 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  emancipation,  the  lines 
of  the  rebellion  would,  advance ;  it  would  re- 
ceive a  fresh  impulse;  its  original  pretence 
would  be  justified  as  truth.  Some  of  yon  pro- 
pose to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  loyal  masters 
as  well  as  those  of  rebel  masters.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  say  the  loyal  man  has  no  more  right 
to  hold  slaves  than  the  rebel ;  and  with  their 
view  of  the  institution,  they  are  right;  of 
course,  if  slavery  is  a  sin,  no  man  has  a  moral 
right  to  hold  slaves.  A  virtuous  man  should 
not  commit  sin.  Then,  I  say  the  first  attempt 
to  emancipate  slaves  will  necessarily  result  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
bellion. Jiillions  in  the  revolted  States,  now 
faithful,  awaiting  in  silence  and  grief  the  com- 
ing of  the  banner  of  their  country,  with  one 
heart  would  join  the  foe.  That  instant  the 
people  of  Mnonri,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland 
would  resist  the  execution  of  such  an  act ;  that 
instant  the  loyal  men  of  these  States,  with 
many  of  the  men  frt>m  the  free  States  in  arms 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  but  who 
have  not  gone  into  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  slaves,  or  to  accomplish  the  Africanizar 
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tibii  of  oar  Bodetj;  wffl  disband.  Yes,  sir; 
instioe,  honeety,  and  hnmaiiitf,  everythig  that 
jfl  honorable  in  the  human  character,  would 
compel  them  that  instant  to  throw  down  their 
flmu.  Thej  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of '  hav- 
ing been  drawn  into  a  war  nnder  the  pretence 
of  sustaining  the  Union,  bnt  in  fact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  emancipation  Tipoa  the  States 
oftheSonth. 

'^Tben  how  would  joxt  fight  yonr  battles, 
already  suffioieotij  arduous  f  I  see  the  distin« 
gnished  gentleman  fh>m  Pennsjlvania  leadina 
the  charges  npon  the  cohorts  of  rebellion  and 
storming  the  batteries  armed  by  treason  and 
fheft.  I  think  I  see  the  meek-faced  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  JnHan),  who  read  his  printed 
composition  to  the  committee  the  other  day 
npon  '  the  suni  of  aU  human  villanies,'  I  think 
I  see  him  beading  a  charge  against  the  regi- 
ments of  rebellion.  Tes,  sir,  the  war  would  be 
bronght  to  a  speedy  conclusion  with  men  like 
these  to  fight  it.  They  are  not  the  fighting  men ; 
tiiey  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  school 
of  hnmanitarians;  they  deprecate  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  and  do  not  like  the  smell  of  vil- 
Isnons  saltpetre.  Unless  you  bring  emanoipa- 
tiott  into  the  war  they  will  not  vote  another 
man,  another  dollar,  to  carry  on  the  war* 
they  will  permit  the  rebellion  not  only  to  pro- 
fime  with  storm  and  slaughter  this  capitsJ, 
bearing  the  honored  name  of  Washington,  but 
they  will  permit  it  to  bum  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  to  overwhelm  the  na* 

f  tion  in  its  progress  rather  than  vote  a  man  or 
a  dollar,  unless  you,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  will  give  an  anti-slavery  turn  'and 
vigor'  to  the  war.  Who  does  not  know  the 
objects  of  these  things  ?  These  men  belong  to 
the  peace  party ;  they  and  their  policy  aim  at 
^graceful  peace,  and  a  dissolution  on  tiie  slave 
line. 

"  Mir.  Ohurman,  we,  who  are  fh>m  the  States 
most  nearly  concerned,  have  sat  here  foe  weeks 
sod  weeks,  and  suffered  this  question  to  be 
bronj^t  forward  and  debated  in  the  most  In- 
temperate and  ofilbnsive  manner.  We  have 
besni  them  talk  about  the  ^veholder  as  if  he 
were  not  tfaeirpeer,  and  of  the  same  race  as  them- 
selyes.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  great 
measures  neceesary  to  accomplish  a  successful 
termination  of  this  war  and  the  preservation 

*  of  our  torn  country,  we  have  sat  still  and  en- 
dured it.  No  forbearance  moves  their  '  stem, 
inexorable  hearts.*  The  consideration  of  these 
topics  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  peace 
party  in  this  House,  who  believe  that  if  this 

Snestion  of  emancipation  is  forced  into  the  war 
bere  will  be  fifteen  States  in  the  rebellion  in- 
stead of  eleven ;  and  that  peace  and  dissolution 
follows. 

*'They  may  be  dissapointed  in  this.  As  for 
oarselves,  we  do  not  intend  to  quit  this  Union 
—we  will  never  give  up  our  lot  and  part  in  it. 
We  will  find  ways  and  means  and  fnends  and 
lafety  for  all  our  rights  in  the  Union.  We  will 
sever  oomtnit  the  mighty  ^in,  the  mightier 


blunder,  which-  the  seceded  States  have  com-, 
mitted,  of  going  out  of  the  Union.  Every  acre 
of  all  the  lands  from  Atlantic  shores  to  Padfio 
seas  forms  a  part  of  our  inheritance,  and  our 
country,  and  we  will  never  surrender  one  grain 
of  all  their  sands.  If  you  commit  the  great 
blunder  of  making  this  a  war  for  emancipation, 
then  let  me  tell  you  that  we  will  stand  by  the 
Constitution  that  your  fathers  and  our  fathers 
gave  to  us;  we  will  seek  beneath  its  ample 
shield  protection  fi*om  the  horrors  of  servile 
insurrection,  and  the  preservation  of  liberty 
and  equality,  our  inalienable  birthright  The 
cotton  States  out  themselves  off  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  conservative  men  in  the  haUs  of 
legi^iation,  as  well  as  from  their  support  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  We  of  Kentucky  will  not 
break  away  from  this  Union  and  enter  into  the 
same  folly  of  rebellion.  No,  sir;  we  have 
sworn  by  the  blood  that  cemented  it ;  we  have 
sworn  by  the  great  men  who  founded  it,  and 
our  own  gp-eat  departed  Teacher;  we  have 
sworn  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  honor  eter- 
nal fidelity  to  it,  and  we  will  defend  ourselves 
and  our  ngbts  in  the  Union,  not  out  of  it,  to 
the  last  gasp.  And  in  that  contest  we  expect 
to  see  worthy  patriots  from  all  the  States  rally- 
ing to  our  aid  in  Congress,  or  as  we  now  see 
them,  upon  the  tented  field.  We  expect,  too^ 
patriot  Presidents,  ralers  of  the  M'hole  poople, 
to  interpose  to  shield  us  from  oppression.  The 
result  cannot  be  doubted.  The  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  the  oause  of  right  and  Justice,  will 
prevail,  and  abolition  and  rebellion  meet  a 
common  fate." 

On  the  dose  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's  remarks 
the  House  a^ourned. 

The  subject  was  again  considered  on  the  20th, 
in  committee,  when  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine, 
took  the  fioor  and  sammarily  expressed  his 
views  thus :  "Mr.  Chairman^  possibly  we  may 
ultimately  be  successful  in  this  war  without 
taking  such  measures  as  shall  result  in  the.abo- 
litionof  slavery.  Possibly  we  may  be  strong 
enough  to  do  this,  and  leave  slavery  in  the 
slave  States  in  itatu  quo  ante  beUum.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  we  are  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  accomplish  this  object,  if  it  be  our  ob- 
ject, because  I  cannot  disbelieve  that  God  has 
good  stUl  in  store  for  ns.  But  possibly,  I  say, 
we  may  bave  this  power,  as  many  have  the 
will.  But  in  this  event,  we  return  from  vic- 
tory, as  did  the  Thracian  horse,  still  bearing  a 
master  on  his  back.*' 

Mr.  Steele,  of  New  York,  followed,  on  the 
other  side.  He  said:  "It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  -if  abolitionism  should  mle  the  day,  this 
war  would  become  one  of  extermination  and 
death  all  over  the  country ;  that  *  the  blackness 
of  darkness'  would  overshadow  the  land,  and 
the  sun  of  liberty  go  down  in  blood,  thereby  ex- 
tinguishing the  hopes  of  freemen  for  a  repub- 
lican govemment,  and  obliterating  all  reason- 
able grounds  for  expecting  the  permanent  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people." 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  com* 
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menoed  eome  remarks  upon  the  oljeots  of  the 
war  and  the  jnst  and  proper  mode  of  canying 
it  on.  He  said :  ^'  What  was  the  policy  of  the 
war  9  I  refer  jon,  I  refer  the  committee  to 
that  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  issued  on  the  15th  day  of  April  last, 
oalling  out  seventy-five  thousand  men,  in  re* 
sponse  to  which  six  hundred  thousand  men  are 
to-day  marshalled  in  the  field.  And  I  want 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  refer  to  a  paragraph  from  that  procla- 
mation, which  went  out  from  the  White  House 
on  that  day.  I  want  the  attention  of  gentlemen 
oalling  themselves  Republicans  npon  this  fioor, 
because  it  was  enunciated  as  a  part  of  their 
policy,  because  it  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
man  whom  they  placed  in  power.  I  want  them 
to  adhere  to  that  policy ;  for  it  is  to  them  I 
am  talking  to-day«  I  now  ask  the  Olerk  to 
read  from  that  proclamation  the  paragraph  I 
have  indicated." 
The  Olerk  read  as  follows : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  virtae  of  the  power  in  me  vested 
by  the  CoDstitntion  and. the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to 
call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia  of  the 
aereral  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  seventr-fiTe  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  said 
combinations,  snd  to  cause  the  laws  to  b«  duly  exe* 
euted. 

The  details  for  this  objeot  will  be  immediately  oom- 
*  municated  to  the  State  authorities  through  the  War 
Department 

I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and 
aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity,  and 
the  existence  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs 
already  long- enough  endured. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned 
to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will  probably  be  to  re- 
posseas  the  forts,  places,  and  property  wnioh  have 
been  seized  from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  the 
utmost  care  will  be  observed,  oonsistentiy  with  the' 
objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  devastation,  any  de- 
struction ofw  ifUerftrenee  VfUA  property,  or  any  dis- 
turbance of  peaceM  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  ooun- 
tiy. 

*'  There,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  first  summons 
that  went  out  from  the  American  Government 
in  regard  to  the  objects  and  design  of  this  war 
when  the  first  demand  for  troops  was  made. 
I  wish  Republican  gentlemen  of  this  House  to 
tell  me  what  the  President  meana  by  this  lan- 
guage : 

In  every  event,  the  utmost  care  will  be  observed, 
oonsistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any 
devastation,  any  destruotioa  of  or  inteifireMt  toith 
proper^,  or  any  disturbance  of  peaceful  otisens  in  any 
part  of  ue  country. 

**  What  did  the  Prerident  mean  by  alleging, 
when  he  called  a  military  force  into  the  field, 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  whatever 
with  property  of  any  kind?  Sir,  if  he  meant 
anything,  he  meant  that  this  question  of  slavery 
agitation  should  be  let  alone ;  or,  in  his  own 
language,  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
with  property.  If  you  adopt  the  doctrinee 
advanced  by  the  gentleman  fh>m  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bingham),  in  his  place  a  few  days  since,  and 
declare  tiiat  four  millions  of  slaves  shall  be 


manumitted  and  set  tree^  yon  do  interfere  wtth 
the  rights  of  property,  and  you  do  oppose 
the  Executive  proclamanon. 

^^Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  thing  that  was 
done  in  the  process  of  time,  defining  the  object 
of  the  war,  was  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
offlsred  in  this  House  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden),  upon  the  4th  of 
July  last. 

^'Up  that  point,  then,  there  had  been  no 
change  of  policy  in  reference  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Those  resolutions  embodied  &e 
principle  upon  which  the  war  was  inaugura- 
ted, to  wit :  to  put  down  rebeilion,  and  not  to 
manumit  slaves,  and  to  set  them  loose  npon  the 
community — ^four  millions  of  illiterate,  and  I 
may  almost  say  half  barbarous  people,  without 
any  means  of  support,  leaving  tlie  Government 
to  take  care  of  them,  or  tlie  people  to  guard 
themselves  against  their  inroads.  Yea,  sir,  tJie 
adoption  of  the  principle  contended  for  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  would  lay 
waste  the  fair  State  of  Eentucl^.  Its  adoption 
would  strike  from  the  charter  of  our  liberties 
Maryland  and  Western  Yirgiuia,  and  tlie  State 
of  MisBOuri.  Why,  then,  will  gentlemen  con- 
tend for  carrying  out  an  idea  which  strikes  at 
the  homes  and  hearthstones  of  as  loyal  men  as 
exist  in  the  Union  this  very  day  9  Let  it  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
Crittenden  resolutaons,  and  I  firmiy  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat  the  Union  is  safe ;  but  if 
you  make  this  a  war  of  slave  emancipation, 
as  God  is  my  judge,  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  irretrievably  gone.  This  is  no  war  for 
slave  emancipation ;  it  is  to  put  down  rebellion 
and  treason ;  to  save  a  great  and  mightj  re- 
public from  overthrow  and  ruin.^' 

Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  followed,  saying : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  I  need  not  state  to 
this  House  that  since  the  assemblage  of  this 
Congress  at  the  extra  session  a  principle  has 
been  gathering  strength  that  has  diviaed  the 
councils  of  this  House,  and  that  has  divided  the 
sentiments  of  this  country.  One  side  of  the 
question  has  been  strongly  represented  npon 
tnis  fioor.  If  the  other  side  has  remained 
quiet,  I  apprehend  it  has  not  been  because  thej 
have  not  been  as  firmly  rooted  in  their  prin* 
ciples  as  the  side  that  has  been  more  active. 
If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  debates  whidi 
have  occurred  m  uiis  House,  it  might  be  enp* 
posed  that  the  Executive  of  this  country  had 
no  support  firom  the  party  that  elevated  him  to 
power.  All  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  Administration  have  come  frcua 
the  Republican  side  of  this  House,  and  all  the 
replies  which  have  been  made  to  those  attadrs 
have  come  either  from  the  Democratic  idde 
of  the  House^  which  opposed  his  elevation  to 

Sower,  or  from  those  who  represent  the  border 
tates,  and  who  really  were  neither  for  nor 
against  him  in  the  election. 

"  There  is  another  set  of  men  here,  among 
whom  I  rank  myself,  who  are  in  favor  of  pro- 
secuting this  war  In  the  aphnt  in  which  it  was 
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eo&iDi6Doed--^or  the  pnrpoBe  of  restoring  this 
Union  to  its  original  position,  and  leaving  all 
these  States  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
eoDsdtational  power  that  they  possessed  before 
tiiis  rebellion.  That  is  the  division  that  exists, 
And  I  regret  that  it  has  been  made  and  has  to 
be  met  now.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
now.  Those  men  who  want  to  proseoute  this 
war  for  the  paramount  purpose  of  abolishing 
davery,  mnst  know,  if  thej  know  anything, 
that  they  cannot  attain  their  end  until  they 
annihihOe  tiie  rebel  army  that  stands  between 
them  and  tiie  slaves.  We,  also,  who  want  to 
prosecate  this  war  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  know  equally  well  that  we  never  can 
Attain  oor  end  nntU  we  annihilate  that  same 
army.  Thns  &r  we  are  travelling  npon  the 
same  road.  The  same  force  is  to  be  overcome 
for  the  attainment  of  either  end.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  unite  all  our  energies?  Why, 
then,  should  we  introduce  any  disturbing  ele* 
ment  to  divide  our  councils  or  distract  our 
aimst  Why  should  we  not  employ  those 
whole  energies  in  obtaining  a  victory  over  this 
common  foe,  and  when  that  shall  have  been 
ittained,  then  determine  what  use  we  will 
make  of  that  victory?  That  is  the  spirit  in 
vhich  I  should  have  been  glad  that  the  affairs 
of  this  country  should  have  been  conducted." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  took  the 
floor  to  close  the  debate.  He  argued  that  the 
salvation  of  the  country  demanded  the  most 
thorongh  measures,  and  said:  '*The  question 
now  again  recurs,  how  can  the  war  be  carried 
on  so  as  to  save  the  Union  and  constitutional 
liberty?  Pr^udice  may  be  shocked,  weak 
minds  startled,  weak  nerves  may  tremble,  but 
they  mast  hear  and  adopt  it.  Those  who  now 
fotniah  the  means  of  war,  but  who  are  the 
ttstoral  enemies  of  slaveholders,  must  be  made 
oor  allies.  Universal  emancipation  must  be 
proclaimed  to  alL  If  the  slaves  no  longer 
raised  cotton  and  rice,  tobacco  and  grain  for 
the  rebels,  this  war  would  cease  in  six  months. 
It  could  not  be  maintained  even  if  the  liberated 
daves  should  not  lift  a  hand  against  their 
masters.  Their  fields  would  no  longer  produce 
the  means  by  which  they  sustain  the  war;  un- 
conditional submisdon  would  be  the  hnmediate 
and  necessary  result  The  sympathizer  with 
treason  would  raise  an  outcry  about  the  horrors 
of  a  servile  insurrection,  and  would  prate 
learnedly  about  the  Constitution.  Which  is 
moat  to  be  abhorred,  a  rebellion  of  slaves  fight- 
ing for  their  liberty,  or  a  rebellion  of  fireemen 
fighting  to  murder  the  nation  ?  Which  seems 
to  yon  the  most  cruel,  calling  on  bondsmen  to 
qnell  the  insurrection,  or  shooting  down  their 
masters  to  effect  the  same  object?  Ton  send 
£>rth  your  sons  and  brothers  to  shoot  and 
ttbre  and  bayonet  the  insurgents;  but  you 
hesitate  to  break  the  bonds  of  their  slaves  to 
reechthe  same  end.  What  puerile  inconsist- 
ency! 

''Botit  will  be  said  that  the  Oonstltntion 
^  not  authorize  Ck>ngress  to  interfere  with 


slavery  in  the  States.  That  is  true  so  long  as 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  in  fact  su- 
pr&TM;  as  in  times  of  peace,  when  they  can  be 
maintained  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country*  I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  this 
country  who  would  attempt  it.  But  when  the 
Constitution  is  repudiated  and  set  at  defiance 
by  an  armed  rebellion,  too  powerful  to  be 
qaelled  by  peaceful  means,  or  by  any  rules 
provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  the  Constitution  itself  grants  to 
the  President  and  Congress  a  supplemental 
power,  which  it  was  impossible  to  define,  be- 
cause it  must  go  on  increasing  and  varying 
according  to  the  increasing  and  varying  neces- 
sities of  the  nation.  The  Constitution  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  be  executed.  If  any  unforeseen  and  un- 
controllable emergency  should  arise  endanger- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Republic,  and  there 
were  no  legal  provision  or  process  by  which 
the  danger  could  be  averted,  the  section  of  the 
Constitution  which  says  that  ^ttxe  President 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfdUy 
executed '  creates  hun,  for  the  time  being,  as 
much  a  dictator  as  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate' that  the  consul  'should  take  care  that 
the  commonwealth  should  receive  no  detri- 
ment' made  him  a  dictator,,  and  gave  him  all 
power  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  whether 
the  means  were  inscribed  on  their  tables  or 
not.  Of  course  such  power  would  be  limited 
by  the  necessity,  and  ought  to  exist  only  until 
Congress  could  be  convened.  The  Romans,  I 
believe,  limited  theirs  to  six  months.  But 
when  Congress  would  assemble,  they  would 
possess  the  same  fhU  powers.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  raise  armies  and  navies ;  to  organize 
and  can  out  the  milita  *  to  suppress  insurreo- 
lion  and  repel  invasion.'  Lest  these  enume- 
rated acts  should  prove  insufficient,  it  wisely 
provides  that 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  thai 
shall  l^  neoesaary  and  proper  for  canying  into  execa- 
tion  the  foresoiog  powers,  and  all  other  powers  Tested 
by  this  Conatitation  in  the  GoTemment  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof 

''This  Oovemment  is  empowered  to  sup- 
press insurrection;  its  Executive  is  ei\joined 
'to  see  all  the  laws  faithfolly  executed;' 
Congress  is  granted  power  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  to  that  end.  If  no  other  means  were 
left  to  save  the  Republic  from  destruction,  I 
believe  we  have  power,  under  the  Constitution 
and  aeeording  to  its  oaqfrenprovinon^  to  declare 
a  dictator,  without  confining  the  choice  to  any 
officer  of  the  Government.  Rather  than  the 
nation  should  perish,  I  would  do  it;  rather 
than  see  the  nation  dishonored  by  compromise, 
concession,  and  submission ;  rather  than  see  the 
Union  dissevered ;  nay,  rather  than  see  one  star 
stricken  firom  its  banner,  all  other  tilings  fail- 
ing, I  would  do  it  now." 

On  a  subsequent  day,  Mr.  Riddle,  of  Ohio, 
urged  the  same  principle,  but  upon  different 
grounds.   He  said :  "  We  are  told  on  conclusive 
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grooncb  that  this  rebellion  has  opened  a  vast 
and  limitless  source  of  .law,  that  bes  sealed  np 
during  the  periods  of  peace,  but  which  springs 
forth  a  sceptred  Mug  at  the  first  footfall  of  an 
armed  foe.  It  is  called  the  war  power ;  and 
without  definition  or  outline  it  comes  to  the 
aid  of  a  beleaguered  nation.  It  is  said  that  this 
extraordinary  agency  can  fulminate  its  edicts 
alone  through  the  voice  of  a  commander-in* 
chief  at  Uie  head  of  his  armies ;  and  that  in  no 
form  can  or  does  it  attach  itself  to  the  ordinary 
legislature.  This  I  deny.  We  are  the  legisla- 
tive power— the  proclamation  of  a  rule  that 
changes  existing  relations  is  the  enactment  of  a 
law,  ample  and  pure ;  and  the  Ck>nstitution  con- 
fers no  semblance  of  legislative  power  else- 
where. If  a  new  fountain  of  law-making  pow- 
er is  opened  up,  it  naturally  flows  to  us,  and 
we  may  and  should  embody  so  much  of  it  as 
we  deem  necessary  into  the  ordinary  forms  of 
statutes.  This  power — ^undefined,  vague,  and 
ahadowy— can  nowhere  else  be  so  safely  exer- 
eised  as  by  us;  and  rather  than  permit  an  Ex- 
ecutive to  be  clothed  with  it,  without  limit  or 
definition,  and  thus  make  him  an  irresponsible 
despot,  I  would  deny  its  existence  and  resist  its 
exercise.  With  us  it  is  safe ;  even  a  usurpation 
on  our  part  that  did  not  impinge  upon  a  co6r^ 
dinate  branch  of  the  GK>vemment  may  be  com- 
paratively harmless. 

^^  I  hold,  then,  that  this  war  power,  whatever 
it  may  be,  or  whence  its  source,  is  our  special 
property ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether 
we  have  not  already  permitted  its  exercise  by 
the  Executive  to  an  extent  trenching  upon  dan- 
ger. On  broader  grounds  yet  may  the  power 
to  deal  with  this  matter  be  most  securely  rested. 
Nations,  like  individuiJs,  possess  inalienable 
rights ;  and  for  the  same  reasons.  An  Individ* 
ufd  sustains  certain  rdations,  and  is  under  con- 
sequent obligations  from  which  he  cannot  be 
discharged — ^to  the  God  who  created  him,  to 
his  fellows  about  him,  and  to  himself.  To 
insure  a  performance  of  these,  he  possesses  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  that  cannot  be  taken 
from  himf  and  with  which  he  cannot  part  by 
any  act  of  his  own ;  and  if  such  a  pretended 
alienation  has  taken  place,  enforced  or  volun- 
tary, he  may  at  any  moment  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, resume  them.  For  the  same  rea- 
son and  to  the  same  extent,  a  nation  must  pos- 
sess these  rights,  which  pertain  to  it  simply 
because  it  is  a  nation;  and  without  them  it 
cannot  discharge  the  paramount  oblioations  of 
protection  to  its  suljects,  and  self-de&nce. 

^^  In  the  implication  of  our  power,  however 
derived,  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  I 
would  adopt  the  principles  of  that  proclamation 
to  the  language  of  which  the  oppressed  and  la^ 
boring  heart  of  the  nation  rose  up  as  to  the 
voice  of  Grod — ^the  property  of  all  the  rebels 
should  be  confiscated^  and  their  slaves  ^  are  here- 
by declared  free.*  My  convictions  and  Judg- 
ment might  carry  me  ftirther,  but  there  are 
eheckinff  considerations  that  at  this  time,  to 
me,  render  this  inexpedient.    I  know  that  our 


amasing  policy  in  this  gasping,  stniisiiiiig  con- 
test for  the  breath  of  life  is  thus  far  the  reverse 
of  this;  we  even  reject  with  scorn  the  aid  of 
one  entire  and  powerM  class  of  our  subjects; 
that  race,  too,  for  whose  destiny  and  our  own 
the  war  is;  and  yet  we  will  perish  rather  thaa 
aid  shall  come  from  them,  i^ay,  we  will  per- 
ish rathw  than  seek  to  withdraw  them  from 
striking  with  our  mortal  foes.  Was  ever  fatii* 
ity  so  sublime!  What  can  be  the  solution  of 
this  prodigious  foUyf  Is  it  indeed  true  that 
slavery  is  the  one  holy  thing,  so  sacred  that 
even  in  this  struggle  we  are  to  remain  the  ene- 
mies of  our  own  allies,  and  the  allies  of  our  en- 
emies against  ourselves?  There  never  was  a 
war  conducted  so  lambent  and  so  lamb-like^ 
where  the  persons  of  your  enemies  are  too  sa- 
cred to  be  smitten  by  any  save  a  pure  white; 
and  where  you  so  carefiQly  gusrd  their  feelings 
against  the  mortification  of  being  beaten  in  the 
field  by  the  kindred  of  their  own  bondmen. 
Never,  until  we  can  shuffle  off  these  siekly 
and  sickening  sentimentalisms,  and  confront 
this  great  catastrophe  with  all  the  means  that 
lie  within  our  grasp  in  our  hands,  shall  we 
be  equal  to  its  feaml  demands.  Gentlemen 
may  turn  their  pallid  faces  loathingly  away, 
and  hold  t^ehr  weak  stomachs,  but  I  say  to 
them  that  they  and  their  policy  must  go  to 
the  rear— the  front  of  this  battle  is  for  other 
hands." 

Mr.  Sheffield,  of  Rhode  Island,  dissented  en- 
tirely from  the  grounds  urged  by  the  preceding 
speakers  on  which  to  authorise  emancipation, 
and  said :  ^'  Now,  gentlemen  may  ask  me  what 
I  would  do  in  Congress  in  reference  to  putting 
down  this  rebellion.  I  frankly  tell  these  gen- 
tlemen what  I  would  not  do.  I  would  not  vio- 
late the  Constitution  I  had  sworn  to  support, 
and  to  maintain  which  my  fellow  citizens  and 
friends  were  now  endangering  their  lives  upon 
the  battle  field.  I  woukl  not  spend  the  time 
of  this  House  in  trying  to  depreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  Administration  and  of  the  army  in  put- 
ting  down  the  rebellion,  or  in  making  inflam- 
matory appeals  against  the  horrors  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  or  against  those  men  who  are 
battling  with  us  for  the  Union.  Now,  I  will  tall 
these  gentlemen  what  I  would  do.  I  would  di- 
rect the  attention  of  Congress  to  providing  the 
means  and  the  men  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  We 
cannot  otherwise  legislate  against  it  effectively. 
I  would  put  it  down  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  put  down ;  I  would  fight  it  down.  I 
would  move  on  the  anny ;  and  as  the  army 
went  on,  I  would  capture  and  send  to  the  rear 
every  disloyal  person  I  could  find.  If  slaves 
were  found  among  those  disloyal  persons,  I 
would  capture  them,  and,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
as  I  understand  them  as  pertaining  to  captured 
property,  the  proprietorship  of  such  slave  would 
uimediately  vest  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
allow  the  liaves  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  until 
treason  had  been  put  dovm,  and  until  the 
rightftil  Jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities  was 
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flxtwded  av«r  the  whole  Union;  and  tiien  I 
wmiM  treat  the  dairea  and  their  masters  as  I, 
k  view  of  the  light  which  then  appeared, 
ahoold  deem  to  he  jnst  to  those  interested  and 
to  the  coimtrj. 

"Before  iSbey  can  be  pnniahed  bj  anj  act  of 
Ooogreas,  they  mnst  be  conTicted  by  a  verdict 
of  a  jury  from  the  State  and  district  where  the 
crime  was  oomndtted.  That,  sir,  is  the  form 
and  mode  of  trial  prescribed  by  the  Oonstitation 
imder  which  we  live.  How  are  yon  going  to 
eonvicttraitorsbeforeajiiryoftraitOTsf  This 
IB  a  practical  difSonity  which  gentlemen  do 
not  seem  to  foresee." 

In  the  House,  on  the  14th  of  Febroary,  the 
foUowing  joint  resolution  was  considered : 

Raohedy  That  the  Joint  oommittee  on  the  condnet  of 
fte  preaent  war  be  aothoriied  to  emptoy  a  8tenoffTapber» 
who  ahaU  be  paid  cot  of  the  contingent  fana  of  the 
Senate  at  the  aame  rate  of  oompensation  aa  that  re- 
oeiTed  by  the  reporters  of  the  Congressional  Globe. 

Mr.  WicUiffe,  of  Eentncky,  said :  "  We  have 
a  Oonstitation  which  prescribes  the  duty  of 
each  dqMurtment  of  tne  Qovemment.  The 
oondnet  of  a  war,  when  such  exists,  is  specially 
eonfined  to  the  execotive  department  of  the 
Goremment.  Bnt  the  Oongrees  of  the  United 
States,  not  content  with  peiSorming  its  legislap 
tive  ftmotions  and  fbmishing  the  means  which 
the  requirements  of  the  execative  department 
demanded,  has  undertaken  to  take  charge  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war  by  means  of  a  Joint 
eommittee. 

^  1  wanted  to  see  why  It  was  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  committed  this  im- 
portant power  to  a  committee,  which,  of  risht, 
belongs  to  the  President.  I  confess  that  when 
I  saw  what  was  donc^  I  was  struck  very  forci- 
bly with  an  item  of  history,  which  I  once  read, 
oonnected  with  the  French  Bevolntion.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  waa  about  to  be  overrun 
by  the  Paris  mob.  Minot,  the  commander  of  the 
anny,  was  overpowered  in  that  struggle.  The 
members  were  alarmed,  and  some  one  suggest- 
ed to  call  in  a  lientenant— «  young  man  called 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — to  opnsult  him.  He 
came,  and  was  consulted.  He  was  asked  what 
▼as  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
Minot  the  day  before.  He  answered, '  because 
of  the  Interference  of.  the  Deputies.'  They  ap- 
pealed to  Napoleon  to  take  the  conmiand.  He 
consented  to  it,  on  condition  that  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  were  to  mind  their  own  business, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Qovemment.  They  had  to  agree 
to  his  t^ms ;  and  he  saved  them. 

*^  Well,  air,  let  us  torn  back  to  the  motiyes 
and  ends  whieh  it  is  said  this  oommittee  have 
iaview.  Of  all  things  upon  God's  earth,  the 
most  hazardous  to  ns  at  uiis  time  is  to  create 
fai  the  army,  in  tiie  country,  in  this  House,  a 
distrust  of  the  ability  or  capacity  of  the  men 
who  have  charge  of  the  movements  of  this 
'"^J^  ^7  your  operations  through  the  commit- 
tees of  this  House.  Hen  will  not  f  ght  if  they 
hare  not  confidenoe  in  their  leaders.    Ton 


have  a  Oommander^in-Qhief  in  whom  the  na* 
tion  seems  to  have  confidence,  and  I  have  seen 
nothing  that  should  indicate  that  that  c(»ifidence 
has  been  misidaoed.  You  complain  of  want  of 
action.  Why,  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
country  when  this  rebellion  commenced.  The 
former  Secretary  of  War  had  gutted  yonr  arse- 
nals and  placed  your  arms  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  desired  to  destroy  the  Qovermnent. 
He  had  scattered  yonr  loy^  army  to  the  re- 
motest frontiers,  so  that  it  was  hardly  posdble 
to  get  a  guard  around  this  Capitol  to  maintain 
peace  against  the  insurrectionary  men  who 
would,  if  they  had  the  power,  have  prevented 
the  inauguration  of  a  President  constitutionally 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
And,  sir,  bnt  for  the  patriotism  in  the  States 
near  at  hand,  and  the  promptness  with  whidi 
the  people  spransr  to  arms  and  rallied  to  its  de- 
fence, this  Capitol  would  last  spring  have  ceased 
to  have  been  the  Capitol  of  this  Government; 
it  would  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
anned  forces  of  the  South.  The  Government 
had  not  left  in  its  arsenals  in  the  loyal  States^ 
or  in  its  forts,  aims  enough  to  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  at  the 
time  this  invasion  was  threatened.  Bnt,  sir,  we 
did  get  some  volunteers,  and  some  of  them 
foueht  very  welL" 

Mr.  Gooch,  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply  said: 
"  Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  the  manner  In  which  the  commit- 
tee has  performed  its  duties.  The  committee 
entered  on  the  performance  of  its  duties  aa 
soon  as  it  came  into  existence.  I  know  not  on 
what  authority  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
rests  the  allegations  which  he  made,  and  I  will 
vield  to  him  most  cheerfullv  that  he  may*  state 
his  authority  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Wickliffe  replied : ''  The  statement  which 
I  made  was,  that  the  commander-in-chief  had 
been  before  the  committee,  and  was  questioned 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  on  the 
war,  and  that  he  made  an  answer  which  satis- 
fied me.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
knows  whether  that  is  true  or  not, 

Mr.  Gooch,  of  Massachusetts,  in  continuation 
said :  "I  am  perfectly  fr«e  to  say,  because  it  is 
known  of  all  men,  that  the  general  command- 
ing the  Army  of  the  United  States  did  appear  be- 
fore the  committee,  not  by  summons,  but  by  in- 
vitation ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  still  further,  that 
I  think  this  House  has  too  much  respect  for  the 
men  who  constitute  that  committee  to  suppose 
that  they  asked  him  any  questions  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  which  he  had  the  least 
objection  to  answer,  or  that  they  made  a  single 
inquiry  of  him  in  reference  to  his  plans  or 
purposes,  or  that  they  took  his  testimony  in 
any  form  whatever.  That  they  did  have  an 
interview  with  him— agreeable  to  both  parties, 
I  believe— -is  true ;  but  that  they  called  him 
before  them  as  a  witness,  is  not  true. 

^'Now,  sir,  there  waa  an  allegation  made 
here  the  other  day  against  the  committee,  that 
it  was  a  secret  committee.    So  far  as  that 
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charge  goei^  we  plead  gnil^.  There  hare  been 
present  at  investigations  of  the  committee  only 
the  persons  neoeasary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
its  bnsiness.  The  conmiittee  deemed  it  its  duty 
to  keep  secret  whatever  was  commnnicated  to 
it  by  witnesses.  They  did  not  snppose  that 
they  should  make  rev^tions  to  individnals  or 
to  newspapers,  or  that  the  members  of  the 
House  should  be  called  upon  to  read  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  of  its  committees  in  the  news- 
papers, in  advance  of  their  report  to  the  body 
which  constitnted  it 

*'  Now,  sir,  there  is  still  another  allegation 
against  the  committtee,  and  also  against  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  It  is,  that  the  commit- 
tee or  Congress  had  usnzped,  or  intended  to 
usurp,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Executive.  I 
know  of  no  such  intent  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  Congress.  Every  man  knows  that 
while  the  different  branches  of  this  Government 
work  together  energetically  and  harmoniously, 
it  is  the  strongest,  most  powerful  form  of  govern- 
ment on  eaith.  But,  sir,  when  the  legislative 
branch  does  not  cordially  and  earnestly  support 
the  Executive,  or  when  tiie  Executive  fails  faith- 
fully to  execute  and  enforce  the  enactments 
of  the  Legislature,  or  when  tiie  Judiciary  uses 
its  power  to  defeat  the  legitimate  action  of  the 
^  other  branches,  it  becomes  weak  and  impotent. 
Legislature,  Judiciary,  and  Executive  are  each 
parts  of  the  common  whole;  and  while  each 
Is  to  a  certain  extent  independent  in  its  action, 
the  concurrent  action  of  all  is  requisite  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powersof  the  Government." 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  say- 
ing: "I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  any  debate  in  connection  with  the  policy  or 
propriety  of  our  constituting  this  committee, 
although  I  am  entirely  opposed,  not  on  account 
of  any  objection  to  the  gentlemen  composing 
it,  but  on  account  of  graver  and  higher  objec- 
tions, to  the  organization  of  any  such  committee, 
constituting  a  little  imperium  in  our  own  body, 
whose  proceedings  are  necessarily  obliged  to 
be  secret,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution. At  best,  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the 
committee,  and  think  it  ought  to  be  abolished 
as  soon  as  the  House  can  do  it,  and  that  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preserving  that  harmony  and 
concurrence  of  action  which  the  gentleman 
thinks  is  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Tnomas,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  ^^I  was 
among  the  members  of  the  House  who  voted 
against  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  I 
should  so  vote  again  to-day.    I  think  the  ap- 

r)intment  of  the  committee  wrong  in  principle, 
think  it  is  useless  for  any  wise  purpose." 
Mr.  R.  Conklmg,  of  New  York,  said :''  If  the 
flentleman  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  in- 
dulge in  one  remark.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
voted  to  raise  this  joint  committee,  and  I  can- 
not agree  that  it  is  useless,  as  was  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Thomas). 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  action  of  Con- 
gressi  and,  among  other  things,  the  creation  of 


this  committee  has  been  instrumental,  with 
other  kindred  agencies,  in  bringing  about  valu- 
able reforms— reforms  which  have  inaugurated 
beneficial  changes  and  a  vitalizing  policy,  with* 
out  which  we  might  not  have  had  even  the  vic- 
tories which  to-day  millions  applaud." 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  £entucl^,  observed:  ^^I 
have  been  under  a  great  miswpreheusion,  as 
it  seems,  as  to  whom  our  gratitude  was  properly 
due  on  this  occasion.  I  believed  it  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  we  owed  these  yictories  to  the 
valor  of  our  army  and  the  skill  of  our  generals." 

In  the  House,  on  the  17th  of  June,  the  bill 
for  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Spanlding,  of  New  York,  the  Ohaumaa 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  upon  introducing 
the  resolution  said :  ^*  The  largest  latitude  ia 
given  to  the  President,  Secretaiy  of  War,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  have  full  discretionary  power  to  contract 
all  tiie  debts  which  they  may  deem  necessaiy 
to  amply  supply  the  Army  and  Navy.  AU 
parties  loyal  to  the  Government  are  united  ia 
urging  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  all 
parties,  therefore,  ought  to  be  willing  to 
nimish  all  the  means  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  must,  at  any  rate,  pay  all  the  debts 
contracted  by  the  Executive  in  the  progress  of 
the  war.  If  we  knew  how  much  this  would 
amotmt  to,  we  could  easily  figure  up  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  and  notes  which  Congress 
must  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue.  No  i 
man,  not  even  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  ! 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or  the  chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether, can  give  even  an  approximate  estimate 
as  to  the  whole  cost  of  this  war,  because  they 
do  not  know  the  number  of  years  it  will  con- 
tinue, nor  what  will  be  the  final  solution  of  the 
grave  questions  involved.  We  are  working  out 
a  great  problem,  the  result  of  which  no  man 
can  know.  Slavery  was  the  cause  of  this  war; 
and  until  the  solution  of  the  slavery  qneation 
is  arrived  at,  and  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  re- 
moved, we  have  no  hope  of  permanent  peace 
and  tranquillity.  This  will  take  a  long  time; 
but  how  long  no  man  is  wise  enough  to  deter- 
mine.'* 

Mr.  WicklifTe,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  say- 
ing: *^  I  came  here  pledged  to  my  people, 
pledged  to  my  conscience,  and  determined  to 
vote  all  the  men,  means,  and  money  necessary 
to  defend  the  Constitution  and  Government 
from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies ;  to  do  ail  that 
I  could  to  put  down  this  rebellion;  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  of  our  fathers  as  it  was  given 
to  us,  and  to  leave  the  State  governments, 
when  you  have  overcome  the  rebellion,  in  the 
possession  of  all  their  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges,  and  with  all  their  constitational 
obligations  resting  upon  theuL  I  was  told  by 
the  secession  party  opposed  to  me,  that  this 
war  would  be  waged  and  turned  into  a  war 
for  the  subjugation  and  destmotion  of  the  Stata 
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gorerame&ts,  and  fbr  the  emaiieipation  of  their 
dares.  I  met  tiiat  oharge  as  best  I  ooold.  I 
met  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  vote  of  thb  House, 
and  a  two^third  vote,  too,  by  vhioh  yon  pro* 
posed  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  ITnited 
States,  by  declaring  that  Congress  should  not, 
in  any  shape  or  form,  interefere  with  slavery 
in  the  States,  and  that  the  Constitution  itself 
shoald  not  be  changed  so  as  to  anthorize  Con« 
^ess  to  interfere  with  the  slave  property  of 
the  South.  Ton  voted  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  it  never  should  be  changed 
on  this  subject.  I  quoted  your  own  words 
and  your  own  resolution,  in  which  yon  declare 
that  there  is  no  party  in  the  North  worthy  of 
consideration  that  has  a  purpose  or  design  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  slave  prop- 
erty of  the  South.  We  in  the  West  were 
not  content  with  this  vote  alone,  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  quiet  our  people,  we  asked  you  to 
pass  a  resolution  in  July  last,  declaratory  of  the 
purposes,  objects,  and  intentions  of  this  war, 
and  the  time  when  it  should  cease.  That  re- 
solution was  passed  unanimously. 

*^What  do  we  find  is  to-day  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  a  majority  of  this  House  ?  I  call 
npon  the  gentleman  who  seems  to  be  the 
leader  of  this  measure  to  tell  me  if  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Secretary,  and  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Administration,  to  enter  into 
a  cmsade  by  the  power  of  the  army;  or 
whether  yon  intend  to  force  the  Administration 
into  a  cmsade,  a  John  Brown  raid,  upon  the 
negro  property  of  the  country  f  Is  that  your 
purpose  ?  What  does  the  gentleman  mean  by 
Baying  that  we  have  ^a  new  problem  to 
soke?'  He  says  he  cannot  tell  us  how  much 
money  we  owe,  or  how  much  it  will  reouire 
to  develop  the  solution  of  this '  new  problem' 
—the  problem,  I  suppose,  which  has  been  ^ut 
upon  your  record  to-day.  Not  content  with 
letting  those  who  incited  this  war  teke  the 
consequences  and  incidents  of  war  in  reference 
to  their  property,  you  propose  to  send  your 
army  and  commissions  into  that  country  for 
the  purpoee  of  inviting  the  slaves  of  the  peace- 
able and  non-oombatante  into  your  lines,  and 
free  them,  arm  them,  and  turn  them  loose  upon 
defenceless  women  and  chUdren,  to  commit 
rapine,  murder,  and  conflagrations  of  defence- 
less habitations.  When  money  appropriated 
for  the  war.has  been  misapplied,  law  disregard- 
ed in  its  expenditure,  I  am  opposed  to  giving 
more  to  be  thus  misused. 

"What  have  you  seen  done  here?  The 
churches  of  the  living  God  are  taken  for  hospi- 
tals for  the  sock  and  wounded  soldiers.  I  do  not 
object  to  this  if  it  is  necessary.  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  occupying  in  the  city,  at  high 
rent,  a  large  tenement,  m  which  are  kept  and 
supported  four  hundred  (my  fHend  says  eight 
hundred)  runaway  negroes  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. [A  Voice:  Eleven  hundrea.]  Eleven 
irandred,  1  am  told ;  I  do  not  know.  They  are 
M  and  dotiied  out  of  the  money  appropriated 
to  iM  and  pay  the  soldiers." 


Mr.  Spauldmg,  of  New  Tork,  replied,  and 
then  explained  the  power  of  Congress:  "This 
bill  is  a  necessary  means  of  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  powers  granted  in  the  Oonstitution  *  to 
raise  and  support. armies,'  and  '  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy.' 

'*  In  the  present  crisis  of  our  national  affairs 
it  is  necessary  that  the  army  should  be  ^sup- 
ported,' and  the  navy  *  maintained.'  This 
necessity  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  loyal 
member  on  this  floor. 

''The  Oonstitution  provides  that  'all  the 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers'  may  be  passed 
by  Congress. 

"  If  the  end  be  legitimate,  and  within  the 
scope  of  the  Oonstitution,  all  the  means  thai 
are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to 
that  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  may 
be  constitutionally  employed  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 

"  If  a  certain  means  to  the  exercise  of  any 
of  the  powers  expressly  given  by  the  Oonsti- 
tution to  the  Government  of  the  Union  be  an 
appropriate  measure,  not  prohibited  by  the 
Oonstitolion,  the  degree  of  its  necessity  is  a 
question  of  legislative  discretion,  not  of  Judi* 
eial  cognizance. 

"The  €k>v6mment  of  the  Fnited  States  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  Oonstitution  from  issuing 
Treasury  notes  on  demand,  and  making  them 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  within 
its  Jurisdiction.  The  Oonstitution  (article  one, 
section  ten)  prohibits  the  Stetes  from  making 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  but  this  does  not  at  all 
restrict  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United 
States.  Oonffress  has  the  power  to  coin 
money,  'regulato  the  value  ^ereof^  and  of 
foreign  coin.'  Gold  and  silver  by  long  practice 
— a  practice  that  has  continued  for  centuries 
among  all  nations — ^has  become  the  legal 
money  of  the  world  in  all  commercial  transao* 
tions.  Its  real  intrinsic  value  is  not  as  great  as 
that  flxed  upon  it  by  Governments.  AH  Govern* 
ments  fix  ihe  value  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
without  their  Government  stamp  gold  and  sil- 
ver would  be  a  simple  commodity,  like  other 
things  having  intrinsic  value.  Some  €k>vem- 
ments  fix  the  value  of  coin  higher,  and  some 
lower;  just  as  each  for  itself  chooses  to  deter- 
mine. Any  other  metal  or  thing  that  should 
be  stamped,  and  its  value  regulated  by  all  the 
Governments  of  the  world,  would  pass  equally 
well  in  all  commercial  transactions,  as  gold  and 
nlver,  although  not  intrinsically  as  valuable. 
Exchequer  bills  or  Treasury  notes,  whose  value 
is  fixed  by  Government,  and  stamped  as 
money,  would  pass  as  money  in  the  payment 
of  debts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern* 
ment  fixing  such  v^ue." 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  opposi« 
tion  to  the  bilL  He  said:  "  I  have  exammed, 
Hr.  Chairman,  with  some  care,  every  law  an* 
thorizing  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  which  has 
been  passed  fh>m  the. foundation  of  the  Gov* 
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•rmnent  np  to  thb  botir,  tnd  I  find  (bat  l^is 
bill  differs  from  all  of  them  in  seyeral  essential 
partiotdan.  Eveiy  other  law  aathorizing  the 
usne  of  Treasurj  notes  provided  that  they 
ahould  bear  some  rate  d£  interest,  whereas 
these  are  to  bear  none ;  that  thej  shonld  be 
payable  at  a  fixed  thne  prescribed  in  the  note, 
whereas  these  are  onlj  to  be  payable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States;  that  the  notes 
thereby  authorized  shonM  be  reoeivable  in 
payment  of  public  debts  only  by  those  who 
were  willing  to  reedve  them  at  par,  while 
these  notes  are  to  be  recelTed  by  every  pnbUo 
creditor  who  is  not  willing  to  forfeit  his  right 
to  payment  at  all.  These  notes  are  to  be  made 
lawfol  money,  and  a  legal  tender  in  discharge 
of  all  pecuniary  obligations,  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  individuals,  a  charaoteristio 
which  has  never  been  given  to  any  note  of  the 
United  States  or  any  note  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  by  any  law  ever  passed.  Not 
only,  sir,  was  such  a  law  never  passed,  bnt 
BQch  a  law  was  never  voted  on,  never  proposed, 
never  introduced,  never  recommended  by  any 
Department  of  the  (Government;  the  messore 
was  never  seriously  entertained  in  debate  in 
either  branch  of  Congress. 

"The  feature  of  this  bill  which  first  strikes 
every  thinking  msn,  even  in  these  days  of  nov- 
elties, is  the  proposition  that  these  notes  shall 
be  made  a  legal  tender  in  discharge  of  all  pecu- 
niary obligations,  as  well  those  which  have  ao> 
erued  in  virtue  of  contracts  already  made  as 
those  which  are  yet  to  ac6rue  in  pursuance  of 
contracts  which  shall  hereafter  be  made.    Do 

Sntlemen  appreciate  the  full  import  and  mean- 
;  of  that  clause?  Do  they  realize  the  fhll 
extent  to  which  it  will  carry  them?  Every 
contract  for  the  payment  of  money  is  in  legal 
contemplation  a  contract  for  the  payment  of 
gold  and  silver  coin.  That  is  the  measure  of 
uie  obligation  of  the  one  party,  and  of  Hie  right 
<tf  the  other. 

**The  provisions  of  this  bill  contemplate  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  every  contract  of  that 
kind,  and  disturbing  the  basis  upon  which  every 
Judgment  and  decree  and  verdict  has  been  en- 
tered. It  proposes  to  say  to  a  party  who  has 
entered  into  a  contract,  ^Tou  shall  be  dis- 
diarged  from  the  obligations  of  that  contract 
by  doing  something  else  than  that  which  you 
have  agreed  to  do.'  It  proposes  to  say  to  every 
party  with  whom  a  contract  has  been  made, 
*  Though  you  are  entitled  to  demand  one  thing, 
you  shall,  perforce,  remain  satisfied  with  the 
doing  of  another.'  It  proposes  to  say,  'Al- 
though you  have  agreed  to  pay  gold  and  silver, 
you  shell  be  discharged  upon  &e  payment  of 
these  notes;  although  you  are  entitled  to  de- 
mand gold  and  silver,  you  shall  rest  content 
with  ULO  reception  of  this  paper.'  It  proposes, 
in  one  word,  to  release  the  one  party  ttom  the 
obligation  of  his  contract,  and  to  divest  the 
other  party  of  the  right  which  has  been  vested 
in  him  by  that  contract  Sir,  I  am  sure  I  need 
only  state  the  proposition  to  shook  the  mind  of 


the  legal  profoeakm  of  the  oovntfy,  so  tho^ 
oughly  has  it  been  imbued  with  the  idea  of  ths 
sanctity  of  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  thois 
who  have  taught  it  the  beneficent  maadnu  of 
constitutional  law. 

''As  for  the  rest,  this  bill  inrovides  that  it 
shall  be  illegal  to  make  a  contract  for  dealing 
in  gold  and  silver  coin ;  or,  to  state  it  more  ez« 
actly,  it  provides  that  whatever  executoiy  con* 
tracts  parties  may  make  concerning  the  gold  sad 
silver  coin  of  the  country,  they  shall  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  performance  of  another  and 
different  duty— by  the  delivery  of  an  equivalent 
number  of  dollars  in  these  notes.  Where,  sir, 
does  Congress  get  this  power?  Where  is  the 
grant  to  be  found?  One  would  suppose  that  a 
power  like  that— 4k  power  which  involves  the 
impahring  of  the  obligations  of  such  a  vast  daiB 
of  contracts,  which  proposes  to  disturb  vested 
rights  to  such  an  immense  extent-— would  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  express  grants  of  the 
Constitution. 

'^  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  weight  of  authoritj 
can  settle  any  proposition,  it  k  that  OongresB 
has  not  the  power  to  do  tiiat  which  it  is  pro> 
posed  shall  be  done  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill." 

Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massa<^usetta,  stated  that  the 
financial  plan  of  the  Government  embraced 
three  measures :  "  The  first  of  these  measures 
is  the  one  now  before  the  House,  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue 
United  States  notes,  not  to  exceed  $160,000,000 
in  amount  (including  those  authorized  by  pre- 
vious laws),  of  denominations  not  less  than  five 
dollars.  They  are  not  to  bear  interest,  but  are 
to  be  issued  and  received  as  money,  ccmvertible, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  into  six  per  cent 
stock  of  the  United  States,  the  principal  and 
interest  being  payable  either  here  or  abroad; 
and  these  notes  are  to  be  a  legal  tender. 

^^  The  second  measure  conosts  of  a  tax  bill, 
which  shall,  with  the  tariff  on  imports,  insure 
an  annual  revenue  of  at  least  |15O,OO0,000. 

^^  The  third  is  a  national  banking  law,  which 
will  require  the  deposit  of  United  States  stock 
as  security  for  the  bank  notes  that  are  circu- 
lated as  currency." 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  opposed  the  bill, 
saying:  ''The  subject  of  issuing  $160,000,000 
of  paper  currency  and  making  it  a  legal  tender 
by  the  Government  at  a  single  bound-— the  pre- 
cursor, as  I  fear,  of  a  prolific  brood  of  promises, 
no  one  of  which  is  to  be  redeemed  in  the  con- 
stitutional standard  of  the  country-HX>idd  not 
but  arrest  my  attention ;  and,  having  strong  con- 
victions of  the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  I  e^oiiki 
feel  that  I  utterly  failed  to  discharge  my  dufy 
if  I  did  not  attempt  to  find  a  stronger  prop  for 
our  country  to  lean  upon  than  tiiis  bill^ 
ure  not  blessed  by  one  sound  precede 
damned  by  alL" 

Mr.  R.  Conkling,  of  New  Tork,  amed 
against  the  necessity  for  the  measure,  and,  al- 
luding to  the  power  conferred  by  the  Constito- 


precedent,  and 
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tNmibr  the  imie  of  demand  nbtM,flaid:  **The 
propoeidon  ig  a  new  one.  No  precedent  oan  be 
vged  in  its  fitvor;  no  saggettion  of  the  exist* 
enod  of  BQch  a  power  oan  be  fonnd  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  eonntry ;  and  I  snbmit  to 
mj  eoUeagae,  as  a  lawyer,  tiie  proposition  that 
this  amounts  to  affirmative  anthoritj  of  the 
highest  kind  against  it.  Had  snch  a  power 
Inrked  in  the  Oonstitution,  as  constmed  by 
thofle  who  ordiuned  and  administered  it,  we 
should  find  it  so  reoorded.  The  ocoasion  for 
resorting  to  it,  or  at  least  referring  to  it,  hasj 
▼e  know,  repeatedly  arisen;  and  bad  snch  a 
power  existed,  it  wonld  have  been  recognized 
snd  acted  on.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
dieiefore,  that  the  nniform  and  universal  Jndg- ' 
ment  of  statesmen,  Jurists,  and  lawyers  has  do- 
med the  constitutional  right  of  Oongress  to 
make  paper  a  lee&l  tender  for  debts  to  any  ex- 
tent whatever.  But  more  is  claimed  here  than 
ihe  right  to  create  a  legal  tender  heretofore  un- 
known. The  provision  is  not  confined  to  trans- 
wt^onainJkLturOy  but  is  retroactive  in  its  scope. 
It  reaches  back  and  strikes  at  every  existmg 
pecuniary  obligation.  This  was  weU  put  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton), 
and  I  concur  with  him,  that  substituting  any- 
thing for  gold  and  sOver  in  payment  of  debts, 
nd  still  more  of  precedent  debts,  is  of  very 
donbtfol  constitutionality.    But,  in  looking  at 

I  &e  Federal  Constitution,  the  question  is :  has 
tiie  power  been  given ;  is  it  there?    Oan  you 

I     pat  your  finger  upon  it  among  the  grants  of  the 

;  Uonstitution?  If  not,  if  it  is  not  there  at  all, 
yoa  have  not  the  power,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  whole  matter." 

I  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  took  the  position  that 
Oongress  had  the  power  to  dedare  what  should 
be  a  legal  tender,  and  said : 

*^In  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  has  ex- 
pressly provided  that  Congress  shall  have  pow- 
er to  regulate  commeroe  with  all  foreign  na- 
tions, among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  This  general  provision  of  the 
Oonstitation  has  frequently  undergone  inter- 
pretation in  our  Supreme  Court,  and  the  eflSsot  of 
this  language  has  been  matter  of  deliberate  con- 
sideration with  every  man  who  has  ventured  to 
issue  a  treatise  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea.  Whoever  takes  the  pains  to 
look  into  either  of  these  authorities-*the  de» 
eisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  writers 
upon  the  true  construction  (A  the  Constitution 
— wiU  discover  that  they  all  agree  in  this,  that 
this  power  to  regulate  commerce  includes  the 
exercise  of  all  powers  necessary  to  the  exist* 
enoe  of  comnderce  among  the  several  States, 
md  extends  even  to  its  prohibition,  when  the 
pnbfic  necessities  require  it  This,  I  undertake 
to  say,  ia  matter  of  agreement  among  all  who 
bare  written  upon  the  constmotion  of  the  Con* 
stitotion,  and  is  sul)stantially  tiie  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Sir,  if  there  were  no  limit  in 
^e  Constitution  upon  this  general  power  of 
Oongress  to  regulate  commerce,  I  wonld  say 
St  once  that  the  Congreas  of  the  United  Statea 


might  make  anything  money  which  it  pleased* 
But  there  are  certam  limitations  in  the  Con-  ^ 
stitution.  Money  has  a  twofold  office.  It  de-  * 
tarmines  the  standard  of  value  on  the  one  hand, 
and  it  dischaiges  obligations  on  the  other* 
There  is  a  limitation,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  it 
That  brings  me  to  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  this  debate. 

''  What  is  that  limiUtion  ?  That  is  the  im- 
portant point  I  desired  to-day  to  ask  the  a^ 
tention  of  my  excellent  friend  from  Vermont 
Qir.  Morrill)  to  the  question  whether  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  dedared 
what  shall  be  a  legal  tendef.  He  did  not  find 
it  convenient  to  yield  to  me  for  that  inquiry* 
I  stand  here  to  assert  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statea  has  nowhere  declared 
what  ahall  be  a  legal  tender.  I  stand  here  to 
assert  ftvther,  that  nothing  has  ever  been  made 
a  legal  tender  in  the  l^ited  States  at  any 
time,  in  discharge  of  private  obligations,  or  of 

gublio  obligations,  or  of  universS  application 
1  States  and  Territories  alike,  except  that 
which  waa  made  so  by  act  of  Congress.  Tour 
Constitution,  I  repeat,  never  made  gold  and 
aflver  a  legal  tender.  It  never  made  anything 
a  l^gal  tender  in  the  discharge  of  debts.  The 
Constitution  simply  conferred  the  power  on 
Congress  by  its  oeneral  grants  of  power  to  de- 
clare by  law  what  shall  be  a  legal  tender. 
Gold  and  silver  and  copper,  if  I  recollect  arieht 
— ^and  if  I  am*  wrong  I  hope  the  venerable 
ohairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meana 
will  correct  me— have  been  all  made  alike  l^al 
tenders,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  act  of  Con- 
greaa." 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont  next  rose  and  aaid : 
^^  I  ask  my  friend  from  Ohio  to  point  out  as 
many  words  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
make  paper  money  a  legal  tender.  In  relation 
to  foreiffu  coin,  everybody  who  made  a  con- 
tract did  so  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  might  make  a  change  in  regard  to 
that  matter.  But  when  it  comes  to  makinff 
paper  money  a  legal  tender,  there  is  not  a  worn 
m  the  Constitution  about  it" 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  immediately  replied: 
^  Says  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Mor- 
riU),  *  I  aak  my  friend  from  Ohio  to  point  out 
as  many  words  giving  Congress  power  to  make 
paper  money  a  legal  tender.' 

^'  Sir,  the  gentieman's  question  is  answered 
by  asking  another  of  him :  Point  out  the  worda 
in  the  Constitution  giving  to  Congress  the  power 
to  make  gold  or  sdver  coin,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  a  legal  tender.  There  are  no  such 
words.  The  gentieman  seems  to  infer,  because 
Congress  is  expressly  authorized  '  to  regulate 
the  value  of  foreign  coin,'  it  is  therefore  in 
words  authorised  to  declare  foreign  coin  a  legal 
tender.  Such  a  oonduaion  ia  by  no  means  self- 
evident  The  Constitution  declares  that  *no 
State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  pavment  of  debts.'  Ko  one 
doubts,  I  presume,  that  any  State  of  the  Union 
may  make  the  legalised  g<dd  and  silver  coin  oC 
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the  United  States  'a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts ; '  but  does  it  thence  result  that  a  State 
n^ay  either  rebate  or  change  the  established 
Talae  of  foreign  or  domestic  coin  9  If  any 
State  could  do  this,  the  very  purpose  of  the 
OonstitutioiL  to  secure  a  uniform  standard  of 
▼alue,  would  be  defeated. 

"The  point  I  make  is  this:  Congress  has 
power,  by  the  termsof  tbeOonstitution,  to  fix  the 
standard  value  of  foreign  coin,  and  of  domestic 
coin,  and  the  power  to  declare  a  legal  tender^ 
and  that  these  powers  are  distinct^'' 

Mr.  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio,  rose  to  ask  a 
question,  saying :  ^"  Congress,  is,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, expressly*  empowered  to  regulate  the 
value  of  coins.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  my  col- 
league whether  the  valne  thus  regulated  is  not 
the  le^al  value  of  the  coin ;  and  if  therefore  it 
Is  not  a  legal  tender,  although  the  word  ^  ten- 
der '  is  not  written  in  the  Constitution  9  ^' 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  replied:  ^'I  asree 
that  what  Congress  declares  and  enacts  shall 
be  the  valne  of  coin,  is  the  legal  value  of  such 
ooin ;  but,  sir,  an  act  dedarinff  the  legal  valne 
of  coin  does  not  make  it  a  legal  tender." 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  rose  to 
inquire :  "  I  desire  to  ask  the  f;entleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yallandigham)  a  smaple  question, 
with  his  permission.  Taking  the  standard  of 
gold  and  silver  as  it  is  established  by  law  to- 
day, a  contract  is  entered  into  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt  in  gold  and  silver  at  the  present 
standard,  that  being  by  law  a  legal  tender ;  but 
suppose  the  gold  and  silver  should  before  the 
debt  becomes  due,  by  act  of  Congress,  be  de- 
based thirty-three  per  cent.,  can  that  coin  so 
debased  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  that  debt  9" 

Mr.  Yallandigham  replied :  "  It  may  be  made 
a  legal  tender  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  de- 
base coin ;  but  I  deny  that  the  power  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  on  Congress  to  ooin  money 
and  regulate  the  valne  thereof^  confers  the 
power  to  debase  the  coin  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  such  power  in  Congress ;  and  I 
think  that  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  gentle^ 
man's  Question." 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennqrlvania,  again  said : 
"  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  changed  the 
alloy  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Now,  if  it  may 
make  coin  so  alloyed  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  a  debt  arising  out  of  a  contract,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  before  the  debt  becomes  due.  Con- 
gress again  changes  the  alloy,  debasing  the  coin 
to  the  extent  of  one  third  its  value,  can  that 
ooin  so  debased  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  that  debt  9  Would  not  that,  by  the. 
argument  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  be  as 
much  a  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  make  paper  a  legal  tender  9 " 

Mr.  Yallandigham  now  made  this  reply: 
"I  answer,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  act 
of  Congress  be  simply  to  change  the  alloy  in 
order  to  harden  the  metal  and  make  it  more 
serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  a  currency,  not 
to  (diange  its  value,  Congress  has  certainly 


the  right  to  do  it ;  but  because  Congress  hai 
the  implied  right  to  do  that  under  the  power 
to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  alloy  the  ooia 
for  the  purpose  of  debasing  it.  The  intent  of 
the  act  makes  the  distmction." 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Yermont,  next  rose  to  ask 
Mr.  Hickman  a  question,  saying:  <*If  Con- 
gress have  the  power  to  debase  the  coin  of  the 
country  by  mixmg  with  the  gold  and  silver,  in 
the  shape  of  alloy,  other  metus,  I  desire  to  ask 
the  gentleman  firom  Pennsylvania  if  he  deri?efl 
from  that  fact  the  power  of  Congress  to  debase 
it  in  any  other  way." 

Mr.  Hickman  thus  replied :  '^  The  question  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  u  answer 
to  the  argument  which  has  been  made  here  by 
the  opponents  of  this  bill,  that  Congress  can 
pass  no  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts ;  yet  if  a  contract  is  made  to-daj  bj 
which  I  am  to  be  paid  a  certain  amount  in  the 
present  standard  of  gold  and  silver  coin^  and  to- 
morrow Congress  passes  a  law  debasing  that 
coin  thirty-three  per  cent.,  I  am  required  to 
take  that  debased  coin  in  payment  of  the  debt, 
and  my  contract  is  thus  impaired  to  the  extent 
of  thirty-three  per  cent." 

Mr.  Morrill  further  said :  ^*I  admit  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  debase  the  coin ;  but  how 
would  the  gentleman  derive  frt>m  that  power 
the  power  of  Congress  to  substitute  as  a  legal 
tender  something  else  than  coin  9 " 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  now  asked  a 
question  of  Mr.  Hickman,  saying :  **  When  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  says  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract  is  impaired,  I  want  to  ask 
hun  if  in  law  this  very  essential  provision  of 
the  Constitntion  does  not  enter  into  the  con- 
tract, and  if  the  contract  must  not  conform  to 
it  9  For  instance,  when  a  man  agrees  to  take 
so  much  coin  at  a  fViture  day,  he  does  it  know- 
ing that  Congress  ha&  by  the  Constitutioo, 
power  to  regulate  and  change  the  value  of  that 
coin." 

Mr.  Hickman,  in  answer,  said :  "  Tes,  sir, 
and  for  that  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitn- 
tion Allows  us,  as  I  contend,  the  power  to  issue 
paper  money,  the  man  who  enters  into  a  con- 
tract does  it  with  the  Constitotion  before  him. 
Now,  allow  me  in  turn  to  put  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Suppose  gdd 
and  diver  should  be  discovered  in  such  quan- 
tities in  California,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  make  it  as  plentiful  as  iron, 
as  to  make  it  useless  as  a  money  standard,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  substitute  some  other  metal 
which  may  be  more  desirable  as  a  circulating 
medium  than  gold  9 " 

Mr.  Thomas :  ^^  That  question  does  not  now 
arise." 

Mr.  Hickman :  '^  If  that  power  be  conceded, 
then  why  not  substitute  paper,  if  that  shall  be 
found  more  useful  for  that  purpose  9 " 

Mr.  Crisfield,  of  Maryland,  said:  "The  sum  of 
the  whole  argument  that  has  been  made  m  favor 
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of  the  ooostitationality  of  tbe  power  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  the  Treasury  notes  contem- 
plated bj  this  bill  a  legal  tender  in  tbe  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  may  be 
stated  in  these  three  propositions :  first,  Oon* 
ffress  may  declare  these  notes  a  legal  tender 
Decanse  it  is  not  inbibited ;  secondly,  tbe  Gov- 
emment  must  maintain  itself,  and  Congress 
maj  exercise  all  tbe  power  and  adopt  any 
measure  it  judges  necessary  for  that  object; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  power  to  declare  these 
notes  a  legal  tender  is  a  means  necessary  and 
proper  to  the  full  execution  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce. 

"  The  Constitution  found  gold  and  silver  coin 
the  medium  in  whicb  all  contracts  were  to  be 
settled.  It  recognized,  but  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
tnrb  it  It  gave  Congress  no  power  to  disturb 
it,  and  inhibited  the  States  from  making  any- 
thing else  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  And 
we  have  no  power  to  alter  what  the  Constitu- 
tion chose  to  leave  untouched.  We  bave  no 
constitutional  power  to  pass  this  bill.^' 

Mr.  Pike,  or  Maine,  followed,  saying :  "  In 
mj  Judgment,  any  measure  of  finance  now  as- 
sames  tiiehigbest  character.  The  existence  of 
the  Goremment  depends  upon  a  successful  ad- 
I  ministration  of  tbe  finances.  Crippled  here, 
i  we  are  balked  everywhere.  Upon  the  consid- 
eration of  every  financial  measure  there  might 
well  present  itself  anew  the  same  question  so 
fitly  put  by  President  Lincoln,  in  bis  message 
to  Congress  in  July :  *  Is  it  better  to  assume 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which  shall  violate  a 
portion  of  tbe  Constitution,  rather  than  allow 
the  whole  to  be  destroyed  ? '  and  the  country 
come  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  it  was 
bis  duty,  as  President,  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  preserve  it. 

**  I  trust  that  I  bave  as  much  respect  for  that 
instmment  as  any  man  in  tbe  House ;  and  it  is 
because  I  would  not  have  its  authority  over 
any  portion  of  the  Union  impaired  that  I  am 
bold  in  the  exercise  of  power  under  it.  But  I 
would  construe  it  in  the  light  of  the  rule  au- 
thoritatively announced  for  our  action :  *  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
tbeSabbatb.' 

"  I  have  a  bigb  respect  for  the  motives  of 
gentlemen  who  discover  so  many  constitutional 
objections  to  contemplated  action;  but  for 
myself,  I  have  concluded  that  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  fhmish  means  to  suppress  this  re- 
beFion,  and  affords  a  reasonable  probability  of 
hastening  tbe  consummation  of  what  all  loyal 
men  so  mucb  dewre,  is  perfectly  constitutional. 
Nothing  but  an  absolute  probibition  would  pre- 
vent me  from  adopting  a  measure  whicb  an- 
swers these  conditions.  I  will  never  render  to 
my  people  as  a  reason  why  I  voted  against  such 
a  measure  that  I  deemed  it  unconstitutional, 
nor  will  I  assist  this  Conerees  in  proclaiming  to 
tbe  world  and  sending  down  to  posterity  the 
lack  of  constitutional  power  as  a  reason  for 
filing  to  enact  any  law  wbich  will  have  a' ten- 
dency to  preserve  tbis  Union.    This  is  no  time 
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for  tbe  exercise  of  thin  oonst^tutional  pedantry. 
Let  us  act  boldly  and  forcibly,  and  so  discharge 
the  high  and  solemn  duty  imposed  upon  us  in- 
finitely better  than  if  we  shrunk  from  action 
under  fear  of  constitutional  scruples.'' 

Mr.  Alley,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his 
view  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  in  these 
words  :  ^*  This  question  of  its  constitutionality 
is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  in  tbe  face 
of  the  overshadowing  necessities  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  reason  that  at  most  it  can  only 
be  claimed  as  doubtful ;  for,  to  say  tbe  least^ 
we  bave  the  authority  of  legal  eminence  as 
mucb  in  favor  as  against  it;  and  every  Intel* 
ligent  m^  knows,  and  will  admit,  outside  of 
the  legal  profession,  that  legal  enactments  and 
constitutional  provisions  themselves  have  al- 
ways in  tbis  country,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, witb  courts  as  well  as  statesmen,  proved 
as  packthreads  upon  tbe  arms  of  an  unshorn 
Samson  before  tbe  resistless  will  of  tbe  people. 

*^  No,  sir ;  not  a  man  will  oppose  this  bill, 
or  vote  against  it,  upon  any  constitutional 
grounds,  unless  he  is  opposed  to  it  for  other  and 
satisfactory  reasons.  Tjiis  question  of  making 
paper  money  legal  tender  bas  never  before  been 
seriously  entertained  or  discussed  in  this  country 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
because  tbe  emergency  bas  never  before  arisen 
to  make  it  necessary." 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill ;  be  said :  *'  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
bave  never  been  more  embarrassed  in  my  life 
as  to  bow  I  should  cast  my  vote  than  I  am  in 
regard  to  the  vote  I  am  about  to  cast  upon  tbis 
bill ;  for,  as  I  live,  I  bave  no  object  or  uesire  to 
embarrass  the  Government  in  regard  to  any  of 
its  measures,  or  tbe  measures  of  any  of  the 
committees  of  this  House,  whicb  have  in  view 
the  putting  down  the  rebellion  now  upon  our 
bands.  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  I  constitu- 
tionally can,  to  bring  about  tiiat  result  whicb, 
of  all  others,  is  most  desirable;  but  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  obligations 
of  a  constitutional  oath  resting  upon  me.  I  do 
not  desire,  and  it  is  not  my  intention,  unless 
we  arrive  at  a  period  when  there  are  more 
difiSculties  surrounding  us  than  there  are  now, 
to  violate  the  obligations  of  that  oath.  If  it  is 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  in  a  case  of  more 
extremity  than  we  have  now  upon  us. 

*^  I  was  going  on  to  state  that  I  voted,  during^ 
the  extra  session  of  Congress,  to  affirm  the  act 
of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  in  the 
suspension  of  tbe  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  I 
voted  also  to  approve  his  act  by  which  be  de* 
dared  certain  of  our  seaports  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  I  also  voted  to  approve  bis  act  de- 
claring tbe  establishment  of  military  law.  I 
did  it  for  the  sole  reason  that  I  regarded,  at 
that  time,  that  tbe  exigency  bad  arisen  which 
Justified  us  and  the  I^ident  of  tbe  United 
States  himself  in  violating  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision. It  was  a  vote  in  extremis.  I  voted  the 
other  day  also  to  give  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  the  control  of  all'the  railroads  in 
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the  conntiy  fdr  the  tranfltoissioii  of  troops. 
l^aj,  I  went  farther  than  that,  and  yoted  for  a 
daufie  m  that  bill  which  gave  to  th^  President 
the  privilege  of  bringing  ii)to  the  publio  ser- 
vice the  officers  and  employ^  of  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  I  did  that  because  it 
was  an  extreme  case..  And  now  we  are  called- 
upon,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  blU,  to 
vote  to  declare  it  to  be  constitutional  and  legal 
to  make  paper  itself  monej.  Now,  sir,  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  going  so  far  as  to  cast  mj 
vote  for  any  suoh  measjare. 

"  It  is  said  that  this  is  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  Government.  Why,  sir,  all  the  powers 
this  Government  has  under  the  Constitution 
are  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  Ibhe  sev- 
eral States  which  thus  met  in  Convention. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  construing  the  Con- 
stitution as  inference.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
implied.  The  States  that  met  together  in  con-  < 
vention  clothed  Congress  witJi  all  the  powers^, 
in  express  terms,  that  Congress  can  legitimately 
exercise  under  the  Constitution.  Who  doubts 
that?  Who  can  gainsay  that  proposition  ?  Not 
one  iota  of  power  does  this  Congress  possess 
save  what  it  derives  under  the  Constitution. 
In  plain  terms  have  the  States  written  their 
charter.  It  is  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
8tood«  The  powers  of  the  General  Government 
are  expressed  in  the  debates  and  votes  of  the 
men  who  gave  it  existence;  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  several  States; 
and  in  the  views  and  votes  of  our  predecessors 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  vain  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  override 
these  conclusions  and  to  set  them  at  nought,  in 
the  delusive  idea  Uiat  we  have  a  clearer  view 
and  a  keener  perception  of  the  powers  with 
which  this  Government  is  clothed  than  had 
these  worthy  men  who  have  gone  before  us. 

"I  lay  down  the  principle  that  we  are  to 
eonform  our  action  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  as  it  is,  and  I  call  upon  gentlemen  to 
show  me  how,  when,  where,  in  what  par- 
ticular, we  have  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  make  anythiug,  except  gold  and  silver,  a 
legal  tender  ?  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  can- 
not be  done.  If  it  can  be  done,  then  courts, 
members  of  conventions,  and  the  statesmen 
who  have  gone  before  us,  have  committed  an 
egregious  error,  and  we  are  coming  now  to 
perform  the  solemn  act  of  condemning  their 

Judgment  and  of  setting  all  their  precedents  at 
efiance." 

Mr.  Kdlogg,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  What  is  this 
legal  tender  ?  Is  it  found  in  the  Constitution. 
Gentlemen  seem  to  admit  everywhere  that  gold 
and  silver  are  a  l^;al  tender.  I  challenge  any 
gentleman  to  put  his  finger  upon  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  that  expressly  declares  that 
anything  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  or  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  make  anything 
a  legal  tender.  You  cannot  find  it.  Yet,  sir, 
everybody  seems  to  understand  ,that  gold  and 
silver  are  a  legal  tender.    What  is  it  that  the 


Constitution  declares  f  That  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  conmierce,  to  coin 
money,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof.  What 
is  this  power  of  coining  money  and  the.  regula- 
tion of  the  value  thereof?  Certainly  the  power 
to  issue  anything  in  the  nature  of  coin  that  is 
to  operate  as  a  circulating  medium.  Gold  and 
silver  are  not  mentioned  here,  and  there  is  not 
a  gentleman  who  wUl  not  admit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  coin  and  make  money  out  of  iron, 
or  brass,  or  copper." 

Mr.  Thomas,  .of  Massachusetts,  followed  on 
the  other  side.  He  said:  "  We  look  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  see  if  the  power  is  given.  We  do 
not  say  the  nower  is  not  denied,  and  therefore 
exists ;  but  tliat  it  is  not  granted,  and  therefore 
does  not  exist.  The  powers  granted  are  ex- 
press or  implied,  are  given  in  terms,  or  are  the 
reasonable  mferences  from  the  express  grants. 
Now  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  express 
power  given  to  Congress  to  make  the  notes  or 
bills  of  the  Government  legal  tender.  There 
is  a  power  given  to  Congress  upon  the  subject- 
matter.  It  has  the  power  to  coin  money,  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coins. 

"  These  words,  *  to  coin  money,'  have  a  plain 
and  obvious  meaning.  The  only  coinage  is 
that  of  the  metals,  |hard  money.^  To  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  is  to  fix 
its  legal  value,  the  value  for  which  it  is  to  be 
received,  as  an  equivalent  in  commerce  and  in 
discharge  of  obligations  and  contracts.  This 
constitutional  power  of  coinage  was  first  exe- 
cuted by  the  statute  of  1792 ;  and  that  statute 
has  a  provision  making  the  coins  legal  tender ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whenever 
money  is  coined  by  Government  under  the 
Constitution  it  becomes  ipso  facto  legal  tender. 
But  whether  legislation  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  provision  into  effect  or  not,  it  is  too  plain 
for  argument  that  the  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  its  value  is  the  power  to  say  for 
what  value  it  shall  be  received. 

'^  There  being  no  express  power  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  m&Q  the  notes  a  legal  tender,  is 
such  a  power  to  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
any  of  the  express  powers  ?  Before  answering 
tills  question,  two  things  are  to  be  observed. 

"The  first  is  that  there  being  an  express 
grant  of  power  upon  this  subject  of  the  coining 
of  money  and  fixm^  its  legal  value,  we  should 
not  reasonably  expect  to  find  an  additional 
power  on  the  same  subject  given  by  implica- 
tion. The  expression  of  the  one  would  ordi- 
narily be  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  sec- 
ond thing  to  be  noted  is  that  it  appears  by  the 
debates  of  the  convention,  ana  by  the  note  of 
Mr.  Madison,  that  this  subject  was  before  the 
convention,  and  that  a  grant  of  power  to  emit 
bills  of  credit,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of 
making  them  Wal  tender,  was  refused. 

"It  is  said  that  the  power  to  make  these 
notes  a  legal  tender  is  a  reasonable  implication 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  among  the  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes.    The  argument  is,  and  it  is 
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entitled  to  eon^eratioo,  that  money  is  one  of 
the  great  instruments  of  commerce — as  macb  so 
as  the  ship — and  that  the  power  to  regulate  the 
priocipal  thing  is  the  power  to  regulate  its  in- 
strumentalities. I  confess  that  at  frst  this 
view  of  the  question  deeply  impressed  me. 
Bat  Airther  reflection  has  satisfied  me  it  is  not 
sound.  If  the  Constitution  were  otherwise 
aknt  upon  the  subject,  the  implication  wonld 
doubtless  be  a  strong  ooe. 

*^  But  the  Constitution  has  spoken,  has  in- 
dicated what  shall  be  money  under  its  provis- 
ions, and  the  power  of  Congress  over  it. 

^  Again :  the  practical  construction  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  that  no  such  power  ez- 
istdcL  Though  the  exigencies  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  have  heretofore  been  great,  the  ezperi* 
meut  has  never  been  tried,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  before  suggested.*' 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  reply, 
said :  '♦^  Why,  sir,  where  is  the  express  authority 
forW  legislation — to  seize  upon  an  illustration 
nearest  to  ns — under  which  this  Capitol  and 
all  the  spacioQS  and  durable  public  buildings 
around  us  have  been  provided  for  the  uses  of 
the  Government ;  where  is  the  express  power' 
for  most  of  the  details  of  all  the  Departments 
'  of  the  Government,  for  all  the  interests  and 
security  of  commerce,  for  all  the  organization 
of  your  army  and  navy ;  not  to  extend  'this 
summary,  where,  sir,  is  the  express  power  for 
doing  that  in  which  now  this  whole  House  un- 
hesitatingly concurs,  in  the  very  bills  before 
us?  Nowhere  in  the  Constitution.  The  emis^ 
sion  of  bills  of  credit,  which  these  notes  are,  is 
nowhere  named  except  as  associated  with  the 
provision  to  make  them  a  lawfol  tender,  and  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  doing  either ;  and  yet 
the  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  when  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  exercise  arose  in  the  war  of  1812, 
fonnd  its  reoognition  as  a  constitutional  power, 
and  has  been  acted  upon  as  such  at  various 
periods  without  question. 

*'  So,  sir,  the  power  which  is  now  attempted 
to  be  exercised  and  to  be  deduced  flrom  the 
express  powers  aranted  would,  in  my  belief, 
have  found,  as  nave  other  latent  powers,  a 
dear  recognition,  if  the  imperative  necessity 
vhieh  is  now  upon  as  had  ever  earlier  oc- 
corred." 

Mr.  Bhike,  of  Ohio,  nrged  that  the  legal  ten- 
der clause  was  constitutional  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary, saying:  ^*  We  say  it  is  necessary  to  make 
Treasury  notee  a  legal  tender,  and  by  it  we  in- 
tend to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  in* 
terests  of  the  Government  and  the  people  re- 
quire that  it  should  be  done.  It  is  Just  in  this 
sense  the  word  necessary  is  used  in  the  Oon- 
ititation.** 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  believed 
the  necessity  of  the  case  secured  its  constitu- 
tionality. He  said:  ^*  I  humbly  conceive  my  duty 
tobeaplainone.  The  path  I  have  marked  out  for 
myself  I  will  follow,  let  it  lead  where  it  may. 
Whatever  measure  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be- 
o(»ne  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  maintain  the 


Union  and  perpetuate  frte  government,  that  wiJ) 
I  support.  Speak  not  to  me  of  ^objections* 
and  '•  scruples '  and  ^  dangers,'  of  ^  constitutional 
objections '  and  *■  conservative  influences.'  Soph-i 
istay  is  ever  plausible,  and  opposition  to  a  Just 
and  necessary  measure  generally  wears  the 
mask  of  a 'constitutional  oljeetion.'  The  high-' 
est  duty  of  every  member  is  to  maintain  the 
Union—to  sustain  the  Constitution  against  this 
causeless  and  wicked  rebellion ;  and  in  doing> 
this,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  Constitution 
was  made  for  the  people— to  secure  to  thenr 
and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  free  gov- 
ernment. Therefore  with  me  the  primary  in- 
auiry  is.  Is  this  measure  necessary  to  suppress 
iie  rebellion  ?  If  it  is,  here  am  I  ready  to  sus- 
tain it.  It  will  be  found  the  Constitution  gives 
ample  power  to  sustain  this  view." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  examined 
the  constitutional  objections:  "Having,  as  I 
think,  shown  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on 
the  Grovernment  in  any  other  way,  let  us  briefly, 
notice  some  of  the  objections  to  it.  First,  is  it 
constitutional? 

*'  The  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit  and  make 
them  a  legal  tender  is  nowhere  expressly  given 
in  the  Constitution ;  but  it  is  known  that  but 
fow  of  the  acts  w^ich  Government  can  perform 
are  specified  in  that  instrument.  It  would  re- 
(^uire  a  volume  larger  than  the  Pandects  of  Jus- 
tmian  or  the  Code  of  Napoleon  to  make  such 
enumeration,  whereas  our  Constitution  has  but 
a  few  pages.  But  everything  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  granted  powers  of  the  Government 
is  not  only  implied  out  expressly  given  to  Con- 
gress. If  nothing  could  be  done  by  Congress 
except  what  is  enumerated  in  the  Constitutioui 
the  Government  could  not  live  a  week. 

'^  The  States  are  prohibited  from  making  any 
thing  but '  gold  ana  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the 
payment  of  debts ; '  but  such  prohibition  does 
not  extend  to  Congress.  The  Constitution  is 
sflent  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  that 
subject.  The  whole  question  of  the  ri^ht  to 
emit  bills  of  credit  by  Congress  was  considered 
in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution. 
It  was  reported  as  a  part  of  the  power  *  to  bor- 
row pioney.'  It  was  objected  to  as  tending  to 
make  paper  a  currency  with  legal  tender,  and  a 
motion  was  made  to  strike  it  out  and  insert  an 
express  prohibition.  That  was  resisted,  because, 
as  Mr.  Mason  said,  *  it  could  not  be  foreseen 
what  the  necessities  of  the  Government  might 
at  some  time  require.'  'The  late  war,'  he 
said,  '  could  not  have  been  carried  on  had  such, 
prohibition  existed.'  It  was  finally  agreed  to. 
strike  out  the  express  power,  and  not  to  insert 
the  prohibition,  leaving  it  to  the  exigencies  of 
tiie  times  to  determine  its  necessity.  The  right 
to  emit  bills  of  credit,  which  the  convention 
expressly  refused  to  grant  as  a  substantive  pow- 
er, has  for  fifty  years,  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  nation,  been  practised,  and  is  now  con- 
ceded by  every  opponent  of  this  bilL  With 
what  grace  can  the  concomitant  power  to  make 
them  a  legal  tender  be  objected  to?    The  6u^ 
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preme  Court  have  settled  certain  principleB 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  Oongress  orer 
measures  not  expressly  enumerated  fa  the  Oon- 
stitQtion.  The  principle  is,  that  where  any- 
thing is  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  grant- 
ed power  it  is  constitutional.  The  eighth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Oonstitntion  giyes 
Congress  power — 

To  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessaiy  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  tne  foregoing^  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  Tested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
United  States  or  in  ai^  department  or  officer  thereof 

-  ^*  The  Oonstitntion  nowhere  gives  Congress 
power  to  create  corporations  or  to  establfth  a 
hank  of  the  United  States.  Bnt  as  Congress 
had  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  regu- 
late the  value  of  coin,  and  it  deemed  the  estab-* 
lishment  of  a  bank  necessary  to  effectuate  those 
powers,  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  it  con- 
stitutional. In  short,  whenever  any  law  is  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  any 
delegated  power,  such  law  is  valid.  That  ne- 
cessity need  not  be  absolute,  inevitable,  and 
overwhelming— if  it  be  useM,  expedient,  prof- 
itahle,  the  necessity  is  within  the  constitutional 
meaning.  Whether  such  necessity  exists  is 
solely  for  the  decision  of  Confess.  Their 
judgment  is  absolute  and  conclusive.  If  Con-> 
gress  should  decide  this  measure  to  be  neces- 
sary to  a  granted  power,  no  department  of  the 
Government  can  rcjudge  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  might  think  the  judgment  of  Congress 
erroneous,  but  they  could  not  review  it.  Now, 
it  is  for  Congress  to  determine  whether  this 
hill  is  necessary  ^to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  navies,  to  borrow  money,  and  provide  for 
the  general  welfare.'  They  are  all  granted 
powers.  It  is  for  those  who  think  that  it  is  not 
^necessary,  useful,  proper,'  to  propose  some 
better  means,  and  vote  against  this ;  if  a  minor- 
ity tbink  otherwise,  its  constitutionality  is  es- 
tablished." 

The  bill  subsequently  passed  the  House  by 
tiie  following  vote : 

Teas.— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Bab- 
bitt, Goldsmith  F.  Bailey,  Joseph  Baily,  Baker,  Beaman, 
Binffham,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Samuel  S. 
Blair,  Blake,  Buffinton,  Bumham,  Campbell,  Ghamber- 
lin,  Clark,  Colfax,  Cutler,  Davis,  Delano,  Delaplaine, 

S^uelLDunn^dgerton,  Edwards,  Ely,  Fenton,  Fessen- 
en,  Fisher,  Franchot,  Frank,  Gooch,  Granger,  Gurley, 
Haight,  Hale,  Hanchett,  Harrison,  Hickman,  Hooper, 
Hntchins^Jnlian,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kelloj^g,  William 
Kelloffg,  Killinjrer,  Lansing,  Leary,  Loomis,  HcKean, 
VcKnight,  HcPherson,  Marston,  Haynard,  Mitchell, 
Moorhead.  Anson  P.  Morrill,  Noffen,  Olin,  Patton, 
Timothy  G.  Phelps,  Pike,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
John  H.  Rice,  Riddle,  James  S.  Rollins.  Sarsent, 
Shanks,  Shellabarger,  Sherman,  Sloan,  Spaulding, 
John  B.  Steele,  Stevens,  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Upton, 
Van  Horn,  Van  Valkenbnrgh,  Van  Wyck,  Verree, 
Wall,  Wallace,  Charies  W.Walton,  Whaley,  Albert  S. 
White,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Worcester— 98. 

Kats.-— Messrs.  Anoooa,  Baxter.  Biddle,  Georm  H. 
9rowne,  Cobb,  Frederick  A.  Conklinff,  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling,  Conwayt  (]lomin£^  Cox,  Cravens,  urisfleld,  Diven, 
Dunlap,  Eliot,  English,  Goodwin,  Grider,  Harding, 
Holman,  florton,  Johnson,  Knapp,  Law,  Lazear,  Love- 
Joy,  Matlorr,  May,  Menzies,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Morris, 
iTuon,  NobH  Norton,  Odell^  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pome*. 


roy.  Porter,  Richardson,  Robinson,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
Sedgwick,  Sheffield,  Shiel,  William  G.  Steele,  Stratton, 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,  Train,  Vallan- 
digham,  Voorhees,  Wadsworth,  £.  P.  Walton,  Ward, 
Webster,  Chilton  A.  White,  Wicklifie,  and  Wright-*<6a. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  bill  csme  up  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  having  explained 
its  features,  thus  argued  the  constitutionfdity 
of  the  legal  tender  dause :  "  The  ground  upon 
which  this  clause  making  these  notes  a  legal 
tender  is  put,  I  have  already  stated.  It  is  put 
upon  the  ground  of  absolute,  overwhelming 
necessity ;  that  the  Government  has  now  ht- 
rived  at  that  point  when  it  must  have  funds, 
and  those  funds  are  not  to  be  obtmned  from 
ordinary  sources,  or  from  any  of  the  expedients 
to  which  we  have  heretofore  had  recourse,  and 
therefore  this  new,  anomalous,  and  remarkable 
provision  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  enable 
the  Government  to  pay  off  the  debt  that  it  now 
owes,  and  afford  circulation  which  will  be  avAU- 
able  for  ot^er  purposes.  The  question  then  is. 
Does  the  necessity  exist?  That  is  a  question- 
which  I  propose  in  some  degree  to  discuss,  be- 
cause I  admit  fblly  and  decidedly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  country,  rather,  is  to  be  sua- 
tMned  in  its  present  undertaking,  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  obtain  the  means  to  effect  that 
object.  If  the  necessity  exists,  I  have  no  hes- 
itation upon  the  subject,  and  shall  have  none. 
If  there  is  notliing  left  for  us  to  do  but  that, 
and  Ibat  will  effect  the  object,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that." 

Mr.  Oollamer,  of  Vermont,  replied:  "If  I 
understand  him,  he  says  that  if  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  issuing  of  this  paper  and  making 
it  a  legal  tender,  he  is  ready  to  vote  for  it.  I 
differ  from  the  Senator  there,  to  begin  with. 
I  do  not  know  how  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate look  upon  the  obligation  of  their  oath  to 
support  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States. 
To  me*  it  is  an  oath  registered  in  heaven  as 
well  as  upon  earth,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
that  in  my  estimation  will  justify  me  in  the 
breach  of  it.  I  think  those  men  who  are  now 
risldng  their  lives  upon  the  lugh  places  of  the 
field  to  support  the  Oonstitntion,  are  not  to  be 
treated  in  this  hall  by  us  with  the  concession 
that  we  are  ready,  if  the  necessity  calls  for  ity 
to  break  it.  All  that  our  rebel  enemiea  are  en- 
gaged in  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Oonstitntion, 
and  all  that  we  are  contending  for  is  its  main- 
tenance and  preservation.  Let  the  necessity 
be  what  it  may,  I  cannot  disregard  the  obliga* 
tion  of  my  oath  to  support  the  Oonstitation; 
and  it  is  mainly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Oonstitntion  upon 
this  subject  that  my  remarks  are  presented, 
though  other  things  will  run  parallel  with  that 
tending  to  the  same  result. 

"But,  sir  the  more  important  feature  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  the  biU 
proposes  to  make  these  notes  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  private  debts  between  man  and 
man,  with  which  the  Government  has  nothing 
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to  do.  Why  is  thb?  What  is  the  object  in* 
tended  to  be  effected  bj  making  these  notes 
thas  a  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts?  I 
have  before  me  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  to  a  Rep- 
resentadye  in  the  other  House,  and  which 
was  used  in  tibat  body,  from  which  I  wish  to 
raad  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  is  the  ob- 
ject to  be  effected,  and  why  it  is  to  be  effected. 
Speakiiig  of  these  notes,  he  says : 

The  making  them  a  leffal  tender,  howerer,  miffht 
still  be  avoided,  if  the  wQliogDess  manifeflted  bj  me 
people  generally,  by  railroad  companies,  and  by  many 
of  tne  banking  inBtitutioua,  to  receive  and  pay  them  as 
money  in  all  transactions  were  absolutely  or  practical- 
\j  ouTenal ;  but,  nnfortnnately,  there  are  some  persons 
and  some  institutions  which  muse  to  receive  and  pay 
them,  and  whose  action  tends  not  merely  to  the  un- 
neoessary  depreciation  of  these  notes,  but  to  establish 
discrimination  in  business  against  those  who,  in  this 
matter,  give  their  cordial  support  to  the  Government, 
snd  in  finvor  of  those  who  do  not  make  such  discrimi- 
nation. This,  if  possible,  should  be  prevented,  and  a 
provision  making  notes  a  legal  tender,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  prevents  it,  by  putting  all  citizens  in 
this  respect  on  the  same  level,  both  of  rights  and 
daties. 

''There  is  the  statement  This  feature  of 
the  bill  is  ingrafted  on  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  thing  precisely  equal,  and  operating 
alike  on  all  citizens  of  the  community.  Now, 
what  does  the  word  'tender'  mean?  I  do 
not  speak  of  itr  as  an  adjective ;  I  speak  of  it  as 
a  noun,  a  sabstantive.  It  means  an  attempt 
at  payment,  an  offer  of  payment  of  a  debt  due. 
It  applies  to  nothing  else.  Here  comes  a  dis- 
tinction which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  hardly  been 
looked  at,  in  the  importance  in  which  I  view 
it,  in  all  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Who,  under  this  bill,  is  compel- 
led to  take  this  paper  called  money  ?  Nobody 
but  those  who  have  debts  due  them.  Nobody 
is  compelled  to  take  it  for  his  property. 
Tender  cannot  be  made  to  a  man  to  obtain  his 
horse  from  him.  He  has  a  horse  to  sell,  he 
has  flour  to  sell,  merchandise  to  sell,  work  to 
perform,  labor  to  do ;  you  cannot  make  a  tender 
to  a  man  for  any  of  these  things.  In  all  the 
great  general  affairs  of  life,  this  provision, 
nude,  as  it  is  said,  to  make  men  equal,  can 
never  have  any  application  to  them.  It  applies 
to  nobody  except  some  man  who  has  be^n  so 
unfortunate  as  to  incur  the  public  displeasure 
hecanse  he  has  saved  a  little  money  fi^m  his 
industiy,  ana  has  it  in  the  fonn  of  a  debt  due 
him.  It  is  none  but  such  an  unfortunate  man 
that  can  be  reached  by  this  provision,  and  that 
is  called  making  things  equal  I  I  do  not  know 
wliat  opinions  other  men  may  have  about 
equality.  I  have  heard  that  equality  was 
equity.  K  they  are  convertible  terms,  I  say 
that  is  not  equality  nor  equity  either.  The 
nomber  of  people  who  owe  debts  in  every  com- 
monity  is  very  mudi  largos  than  those  who 
have  del^  due  to  diem.  To  all  those  people 
you  address  yourself  by  this  tender  clause,  say- 
ing, *  We  engage  all  of  you  who  owe  debts  to 
depreciate  tms  paper  as  much  as  you  can  and 


get  it  as  ohew  as  you  can,  to  cheat  your  credi- 
tors with.'  That  is  enlisting  a  very  great  aid^ 
I  take  it  Jx>  the  currency  of  tiiis  paper; 

**  Mr.  jEVesident,  where  is  the  power  to  do 
this  derived  from  ?  It  is  said  to  be  an  inciden- 
tal power,  fiftUini^  within  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  giving  Congress  authority  to  make 
all  the  laws  which  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers.  When 
gentiemen  desire  to  get  some  latitude  and  el* 
bow  room  for  action,  I  know  that  they  are 
generally  exceedingly  dedrous  to  get  a  thing 
into  that  category.  If  you  can  only  get  the 
power  into  that  incidental  clause,  you  have 
plenty  of  elasticity.  It  has  so  much  India* 
rubber  substance  in  it  that  yon  can  take  just 
as  much  elbow  room  as  yon  want.  There  iSy 
therefore,  in  those  who  desire  to  magnify  their 
oflSce  and  their  power,  a  very  strong  inclination 
to  resort  to  this  clause. 

"  It  is  said  to  be  incidental  to  a  great  variety 
of  powers.  It  is  said  that  Congress  has  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  eryo  the  incidental 
power  to  raise  money  in  this  form  or  any  other 
form  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  armies  1 
So  it  is  said  that  the  Government  has  power 
to  pay  its  debts,  ergo  we  may  raise  money  in 
this  way!  The  most  general  packhorse  for 
this  incidental  power,  however,  has  been  the 
authority  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu* 
tion  to  regulate  commerce,  and  this  power  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  that.  I  have  heard 
some  considerable  latitude  of  argument  about 
that.  But,  sir,  what  is  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce?  The  Constitution  says 
that  Congress  may  'regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States^ 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes.'  Here  is  a  bill 
authorizmg  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  and 
making  them  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  I 
want  to  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  trade 
between  the  States?  To  my  mind  that,  if  it  ia 
doing  anything,  is  regulating  trade  between 
me  and  my  neighbor  in  the  same  State,  not 
regulating  trade  between  separate  States,  and 
not  regulating  foreign  trade.  It  is  merely 
regulating  a  shaving  trade  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  The  bill  proposes  to  make  these 
notes  a  tender  to  pass  as  the  representative  of 
value  in  trade  between  man  ana  man.  Under 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  it  might  be  pro- 
posed to  adopt  some  measure  for  a  commercial 
agency  or  commercial  ftmctionary ;  but  if  yon 
imike  paper  a  tender,  as  I  have  before  remaric- 
ed,  nobody  will  be  bound  to  take  it  in  ex- 
change for  property.  Then  it  cannot  be  a 
measure  of  regulating  commerce.  It  will  not 
regulate  it  at  alL" 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  thus  expressed 
his  views  on  this  point:  *'It  is  Hot  n^  pur- 
pose to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tional question.  Senators  of  eminent  ability 
differ  upon  that  question ;  men  eminent  in  con^ 
stitutional  law,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  differ 
upon  that  auestion ;  and  when  the  most  emi« 
nent  constitutional  lawyers  of  the  countrx 
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differ  In  regard  to  a  qnestion  of  that  importance 
and  of  that  character,  it  Beeme  to  me  that  those 
of  us  who  choose  to  do  so  may  exercise  our 
own  judgments  in  regard  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  measure." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed.  He  said: 
<<  I  agree  that  this  measure  can  only  be  Justified 
on  the  ground  of  necessity.  I  do  believe  there 
is  a  pressing  necessity  that  these  demand  notes 
should  be  made  a  legal  tender  if  we  want  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  a  depreciated,  dishonored 
paper  currency.  I  do  believe  we  have  the 
constitutional  power  to  pass  such  a  provision, 
and  that  the  public  safety  now  demands  its  ex- 
ercise.   Is  there  such  a  necessity  9  *' 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say- 
ing: ^'I  had  supposed,  sir,  that  this  question 
ooald  never  enter  the  American  Senate ;  that  the 
day  had  gone  by  when  it  was  open  to  discus- 
sion, if  it  ever  was  open  since  the  Constitution 
was  formed.  Surely,  if  anything  in  the  world 
Is  settled — settled  by  the  fathers,  by  contem- 
porary history,  painfbl  experience,  and  the 
total  absence  of  all  precedent  for  the  exercise 
of  these  powers — it  is  that  they  were  not  dele- 
gated nor  intended  to  be  delegated.  I  have 
never  tiU  now  heard  it  doubted ;  and  after  the 
argument  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Senator 
from  Vermont,  I  think  no  one  of  us,  looking 
at  it  in  the  light  of  the  oath  he  has  taken, 
could  doubt  it  If  this  is  not  settled,  then  is 
nothing  settled,  and  we  are  all  at  sea. 

*^It  may  be  superfluous,  Mr.  President,  but 
still  I  think  proper  to  recur  a  moment  to  first 
principles  upon  this  question — whether  the 
United  States  Ctovemment  can  make  its  notes 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts — ^and  in  so 
doing,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  if  answered  in 
the  imrmative,  that  the  power  would  be  sub- 
versive of  all  our  notions  of  government  and 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  established,  which  are 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  society." 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  followed  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  He  said :  ^'  I  shall  pass 
over  the  constitutional  argument.  I  really  do 
not  think,  from  anything  I  ever  heard  on  the 
subject,  ihaX  it  is  worth  an  argument.  The 
thing  is  to  my  mind  so  palpable  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  I  doubt  whether  in 
any  court  of  justice  in  l^is  country,  having  a 
"decent  regard  to  its  own  respectability,  you 
<)an  possibly  expect  that  this  bill  which  you 
now  pass  will  not,  whenever  the  miestion  is 
presented  judicially,  receive  its  condemnation 
«s  unconstitutional  and  void  in  this  clause." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  thus  expressed  his  views: 
*' We  have  under  the  Constitution  the  power 
to  borrow  money.  This  no  one  disputes.  If 
we  have  the  power  to  borrow  money,  we  have 
the  right ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  place  in  the 
hand  of  the  lender  an  evidence  of  the  tact  that 
we  have  so  borrowed  it,  and,  further,  that  we 
Intend  to  pay  what  we  have  borrowed.  These 
two  things  are  manifestly,  in  their  very  nature, 
inseparable;  and  the  <«Iy  real   question,  it 


seems  to  me,  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
Senate,  is  this :  whether  we  have  any  power, 
after  having  issued  this  description  of  paper  to 
the  public  creditors  in  payment  of  their  debts, 
to  protect  the  credit  of  the  United  States  ez- 

gressed  upon  the  face  of  the  paper,  while  it  is 
1  the  hands  of  innocent  and  honest  holders. 
I  think  we  have.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  means  of  extending  protection  to 
the  public  credit  thus  expressed   upon    the 

{>aper.  If  we  have  it  not;  if  we  cannot  sub- 
ect,  so  to  speak,  the  entire  property  of  the 
nation  to  something  like  an  assistance  to  the 
public  credit,  then  this  power  to  borrow  money 
at  once  ceases  to  be  a  power  of  any  value,  and 
It  is  a  mere  mockery  upon  the  £ace  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  we  cannot  declare  that  this  paper 
shall  in  commercial  transactions  be  of  equal 
validity  to  transactions  based  upon  gold  and 
sQver,  then  I  say  that  the  power  to  borrow 
money  ceases  in  and  of  itself  to  be  of  any  bene- 
fit to  the  Government  or  to  the  nation ;  and  it 
is  beoause  I  believe  that  we  have  this  power 
thus  to  protect  the  public  credit,  expressed  and 
pledged  on  the  face  of  a  Treasury  note,  that  I 
shall  vcte  to  retain  this  clause  in  the  bill.  I 
think  we  have  the  constitutional  power,  and  I 
am  willing  to  use  it  on  this  occasion." 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  argued  that 
the  measure  was  not  unoonstitatiomd,  saying: 
"It  is  true  that  in  the  Constitution  there  are 
no  words  expressly  giving  to  Congress  the 
•power  to  make  Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender ; 
but  there  are  no  words  expressly  giving  to 
Congress  the  power  to  issue  Treasury  notes. 
If  we  consult  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  we 
shall  find  it  as  silent  with  regard  to  one  aa 
with  regard  to  the  other.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  States  are  expressly  prohibited  to 
'  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold 
•and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.' 
Treasury  notes  are  *  bills  of  credit;'  and  this 
prohibition  is  imperative  on  the  States.  But 
the  inference  is  Just  that  this  prohibition,  ex- 
pressly addressed  to  the  States,  was  notTntend- 
ed  to  embrace  Congress  indirectly,  as  it  obvi- 
ously does  not  embrace  it  directly.  The 
presence  of  the  prohibition,  however,  shows 
that  the  subject  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  If  they  failed  to 
extend  it  still  further,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  they  left  the  whole  su^ect  in  all  its 
bearings  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress, 
under  the  ample  powers  intrusted  to  it 

"  If  the  Constitution  fkiled  to  speak,  Congress 
has  not  failed ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power 
cannot  now  be  questioned  without  unsettling 
our  whole  financial  system.  But  we  have  seen 
that  throughout  our  colonial  histoiy  the  legal 
tender  was  a  constant,  though  not  inseparable, 
incident  to  the  bill  of  credit;  that,  indeed,  it 
was  so  much  a  part  of  the  bill  of  credit  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  positively  interfered 
to  separate  the  two,  and,  while  sanctioning  the 
bill  of  credit,  forbade  the  tender.  And  now, 
if  this  historical  review  is  properly  apprehend* 
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ed^if  it  is  not  entirely  ont  of  place— it  mnst 
condnct  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  present  question  of  policy,  the  power  to 
make  Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  has  precise- 
ly the  same  origin  in  the  Constitution  with  the 
power  to  create  Treasury  notes.  It  is  true 
that  you  may  exercise  one  power,  and  decline 
to  exercise  the  other ;  but  k  you  assume  the 
power  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  I  am'  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  you  can  deny  the  power  to 
make  them  a  legal  tender.  The  two  spring 
from  the  same  fountain.  Tou  may  refttse  to 
exercise  one  or  both;  but  you  cannot  insist 
upon  one  under  the  Constitution  and  reject  the 
other." 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  a  motion  to  strike 
ont  the  legal  tender  clause,  which  resulted  as 
follows: 

Ybaa.— Hessn.  Anthooy,  Bayard,  Collamer,  Cowan* 
Fessendeo.  Foot,  Foster,  Kennedy,  King,  Latham, 
N^miUi,  Pearce,  Powell,  Saulsbury,  Simmons,  Thorn- 
BOD,  and  Willey— 17. 

Xati. — ^Uessra.  Ohondler,  dark,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doo 
little,  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson^  Howard,*  Howe^ 
Laue  of  Indiana,  McDougaU,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Bice, 
Sherman,  Sumner,  Ten  Ejck,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wil- 
son of  Massachnsetts,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri— 22. 

The  bill  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Tbas.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Davis, 
Dizon,  DooUttle,  Fessenaen,   Foot,  Foster,  Grimes, 


Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Lane 
of  Indiana,  liatham,  McDouffall,  Morrill,  Pomeroy, 
Rice,  Sherman,  Somner,  Ten  £yck,  Trumbull,  Wadk 


Wilkinson,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Wilson  of 
Missouri — 30. 

Xatb.— Messrs.  CoUamer,  Cowan,  Kennedy,  King, 
Pearce,  Powell,  and  Saulsbury— 7. 


In  the  senate,  on  the  28th  of  January,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  cases  to  take  possession  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  lines  was  taken  up.  The  bill  pro- 
posed to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety 
might  require  it,  to  take  possession  of  any  or 
all  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States, 
their  offices  and  apourtenances ;  to  take  i)osseB- 
sion  of  any  or  all  the  railroad  lines  in  the 
United  States,  their  rolling  stock,  their  offices, 
shops,  buildings,  and  all  their  appurtenances; 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  hold- 
ing, using,  and  maintaining  of  the  telegraph 
and  rulroad  lines  in  the  manner  most  condu- 
cive to  the  safety  and  interest  of  (Government ; 
to  place  under  military  control  all  the  officers, 
agents,  and  employes  belonging  to  the  tele- 
graph and  railroad  lines  thus  taken  possession 
of^  so  that  they  should  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war.  Any  attempt,  by  any  party 
or  parties  whomsoever,  to  resist  or  interfere 
with  the  unrestrained  use  by  Government  of 
the  property  thus  taken  possession  of,  or  any 
attempt  to  injure  or  destroy  it,  was  to  be  pun- 


ished as  a  military  offence  by  death  or  such 
other  penalty  as  a  court  martial  may  impose. 

Three  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  assess  and  determine 
the  damages  suffered,  or  the  compensation  to 
which  any  railroad  or  telegraph'  company  might 
be  entitled,  by  reason  of  the  railroad  or  tele- 
graph line  being  seized  and  used  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  act,  and  their  award 
was  to  be  final,  and  the  amount  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  party  entitled  to  it  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  transportation  of  troops,  munitions  of 
war,  equipments,  military  property  and  stores 
throughout  the  United  States,  was  to  be  under 
the  immediate  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  such  agents  as  he  might 
appoint. 

The  compensation  of  each  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  to  be  eight  dollars  per  day  while  in 
actual  service,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  not  to  be  in  force  any  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Oowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "The 
bill  contemplates  that,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, the  military  force  of  the  country  may 
teike  possession  of  ihe  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines  of  the  country.    This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 

f  roper,  and,  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
have  no  doubt  the  Government  has  power 
to  authorize  it ;  but  who  shall  decide  upon  the 
contingency  ?  The  owners  of  these  roads  ^ay 
be  citizens  having  rights  which  are  secured  and 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  fifth  amendment 
of  the  Oonstitution,  and  they  have  a  right  tO 
appeal  to  the  courts,  I  should  think,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  those  rights  were  or 
were  not  violated  by  the  military  officers  in 
taking  possession  of  their  property  at  that  time 
for  public  use. 

"Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  persons  in  the 
land  and  naval  forces  subjected  to  military 

Eunishment  for  offences?  It  is  because  they 
ave  waived  their  constitutional  rights  by  sub- 
scribing at  the  time  they  entered  this  force  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress for  the  government  of  the  land  ai^  naval 
forces ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  man 
could  be  subjected  to  the  peculiar  punishment 
there  inflicted,  unless  he  had  first  subscribed 
to  those  articles.  Certainly,  when  a  man  enters 
the  army,  he  is  called  upon  and  he  does  agree 
to  those  rules  and  regulations,  which  are  out- 
side of  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and 
which  do  not  proceed  by  due  process  of  law, 
before  he  can  be  held  answerable." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  followed,  saying: 
"  The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  that  it  would  be 
impossible  in  districts  where  railroads  would 
probably  be  taken  possession  of  to  impanel 
juries  and  try  the  parties  resisting  that  posses- 
sion. That  is  very  true;  it  would  be;  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  it  there.  Now,  the  dis- 
tinction which  I  ma):e,  and  the  basis  of  the  biU 
which  has  been  introduced  here  to  confiscate 
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the  property  of  reb^  goes  upon  thisidea :  that 
the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  which 
guarantees  a  jury  trial,  and  which  declares  that 
no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  has  no 
application  whatever  to  a  district  of  country 
where  the  ludicial  tribunals  are  utterly  over- 
thrown, and  where  the  military  power  is  called 
in  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  an  insurrec- 
tion, just  because  the  judicial  authorities  are 
overthrown.  That  is  the  very  point  where  the 
military  may  begin  to  operate." 

Mr.  Pearoe,  of  Maryland,  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  bill,  saying :  *^  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  bill  is  a  very  extraordinary  one» 
It  has  taken  me  by  surprise.  I  believe  that  it 
was  only  laid  on  our  tables  yesterday.  If  it 
were  confined  to  the  States  in  secession  I  should 
make  no  objection ;  but  I  confess  I  am  appalled 
with  the  idea  of  giving  the  Executive  such  an 
enormous  power  as  this  over  States  which  are 
not  in  insurrection,  which  may  not  be  in  in- 
surrection, and  in  which  there  is  not  a  fortieth 
part  of  the  people  who  desired  it.  ever  should 
get  into  insurrection." 

Mr.  Pearce  also  said:  "But  further,  sir — 
you  authorize  them  to  place  under  military 
control  all  the  officers,  agents,  and  employ^  be- 
longing to  the  telegraphs  and  railroads  thus 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Government,  so  that 
they  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  all  the 
liabilities  imposed  by  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war.  Where  do  you  get  the  authority  to 
make  these  civil  employes  of  these  railroads 
subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  ?  They 
are  only  military  men  who  are  subject  to  them. 
These  persons  have  not  made  themselves  sub- 
ject to  them  by  enlisting  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  or  by  volunteering 
into  its  service,  or  by  being  drafted  into  the 
militia ;  and  yet  you  take  these  poor  civilians, 
the  whole  business  of  whose  lives  is  railroad 
transportation  for  passengers  and  freight,  and 
make  them  subjects  of  military  law." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  exception  taken  to  the  bill  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  was  well  taken.  He 
said :  *He  objects  to  that  portion  of  it  which 
proposes  Ho  place  under  military  control  all 
the  officers,  agents,  and  employes  belonging  to 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  lines  thus  t^en 
possession  of  by  the  President.'  I  say  that  that 
IS  wholly  an  unauthorized  power.  Congress, 
the  law-making  power  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  invest  uie  President  with  that  author- 
ity. He  has  no  right  to  assume  that  persons 
who  are  in  civil  employment,  either  in  a  State 
or  in  a  State  corporation,  or  in  their  own  pri- 
vate and  individual  capacity,  can  be  seized  by 
authority  of  a  law  of  Congress,  and  appro- 
priated to  and  made  a  part  of  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  subjected  to 
the  military  law.  I  utterly  deny  that  that  is 
constitutional." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  thus  expressed  his 


opinion:  "I  am  for  punishing  a  man  in  the 
loyal  States  who  interferes  with  a  telegn^h 
line  or  a  railroad  line  as  severely  as  in  the  dis- 
loyal States.  I  am  for  punishing  them  all. 
The  constitutional  point  is  simply  this :  can  yon 
punisJi  a  citizen  by  military  court  martial  in  a 
loyal  portion  of  the  country  ? " 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  followed: 
"  What  is  the  whole  object  of  this  bill !  What 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  introduced  here, 
and  why  does  the  new  Secretarv  of  War  desire 
a  measure  of  this  kind?  We  have  assembled 
large  armies ;  it  is  expected  that  these  armies 
are  to  move ;  the  public  voice  demands  action ; 
they  have  to  move  over  vast  spaces  of  country ; 
railways  must  be  a  great  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  them.  Now,  the  object  is  to  have  the 
control  of  the  railway  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  these  masses  of  men.  The  object  is  to 
concentrate  our  forces,  to  move  large  masses 
of  men  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
anybody,  without  negotiating  with  railway  di- 
rectors as  to  how  many  men  are  to  be  moved, 
or  where  they  are  to  be  moved,  or  what  rolling 
stock  is  wanted,  or  anything  of  the  kind." 

Mr..  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said :  "  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  power  to  do  these 
things  exists  at  the  present  time.  Nobody  can 
doubt — not  even  my  friend  from  Maryland,  who 
says  that  he  is  appalled  by  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  this  bill — that,  in  a  time  of  war,  when 
the  necessity  exists,  the  Government  may  seize 
upon  property;  may  seize  upon  men;  may 
seize  upon  anything  and  everything  which  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  war  purposes.  In 
seizing  private  property  youF  authorities  do 
not  stop  to  call  a  jury  to  estimate  its  value 
under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  compensation. 
They  take  it  when  the  necessity  anses;  take 
the  man,  the  horse,  the  grain,  the  railroad,  the 
large  thing  as  well  as  the  small.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  power." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said :  ^'  If  yon  mean 
only  to  give  power  to  impress  a  certain  class  of 
your  fellow  citizens,  under  a  given  state  of 
facts,  into  the  military  service  of  the  country, 
I  am  willing  to  do  it  if  it  is  recommended  by 
the  proper  anthorities,  and  it  is  thought  ad* 
visable  that  it  should  be  done  by  general  law, 
instead  of  leaving  the  power  to  be  exercised  in 
each  case  where  an  emergency  may  present  it- 
self. We  have  just  as  much  right  to  consider 
men  who  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  in  the  military  service,  as  to  provide  that 
men  shall  be  drafted  for  our  armies.  That  is  a 
power  that  exists  in  the  Government,  nndonbt- 
edly.  It  is  within  the  war-making  power ;  and 
if  that  is  the  design,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  oblation  so  far  as  that  point  goes." 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  argued  in  reply :  "  The 
Senator  declared  that  the  war  power  was  vested 
in  the  President  There  is  no  such  power  as 
that  in  the  President  It  is  in  the  Congress — 
in  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  of  .the 
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States.  To  place  it  any^bere  else  would  lead 
yoa  directly  to  an  irresponsible  despotism. 
Sir,  as  a  representative  of  a  State  of  this  Union, 
I  will  never  consent  to  yield  my  right  to  declare 
upon  this  floor  upon  what  principles  any  war 
shall  be  conducted.  I  deny  the  right  of  the 
President,  without  any  interference  of  Con* 
greas^  to  conduct  everything  pertaining  to  war 
aoooidiog  to  his  own  views.  He  has  no  right 
to  do  it.  We  have  seen  the  trouble  that  has 
been  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  exercise  a 
power  tiiat  he  probably  has,  in  a  way  not  res- 
ulated  by  law,  and  it  has  greatly  impaired  his 
aDthority,  if  not  his  good  name  abroad.  Look 
at  the  complaints  against  him  because  he  has 
undertaken  to  suspend  the  haheoi  carpus^  a 
power  not  regulated  by  law.  Ought  not  that 
power  to  be  regulated  by  law  like  every  other? 
Wonld  it  not  be  better  for  your  Executive  that 
it  should  be  80  ?  Ought  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  of  the  States,  to  shrink 
from  declaring  upon  what  principles  men  may 
be  deprived  of  their  liberty  ?  I  do  not  say  this 
in  any  sense  of  denunciation  against  what  has 
been  done,  because  there  has  been  a  necessity 
for  it.  We  create  and  continue  that  necessity 
every  hour  that  we  fail  to  declare  on  what 
principles  a  man  may  be  taken  and  deprived  of 
iu9  liberty.    ■ 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  other  man 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  con- 
fer the  proper  authority  upon  the  Executive  to 
act;  but  I  absolutely  deny  tiiat  without  our  as- 
sent he  may  exercise  just  what  powers  he  pleases 
in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  this  war.  We,  the 
representatives  of  the  States  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  whose  interests  and  whose 
persons  are  affected  by  the  war,  have  th^  ri^ht 
here  to  limit  the  powers  that  he  shall  exercise 
npon  just  such  subjects  as  we  see  fit,  just  as  we 
please,  and  when  we  please ;  and  because,  in 
my  judgment,  he  has  not  this  unlimited  power 
to  exercise,  except  from  necessity,  when  we 
&il  to  act,  the  doty  is  devolved  upon  us  of 
prescribing  the  rules  under  which  he  shall  act, 
and  therefore  I  have  brought  forward  this  bill.*' 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  continuing  the 
debate,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion  we  have  come  up  against  the 
great  question  that  divides  the  judicial  minds 
of  the  country,  whether  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing the  hdbecu  carpus  and  of  declaring  martial 
law  is  in  the  President  or  in  Congress.  If  it  is 
in  the  President^  no  legislation  whatever  would 
be  necessary,  because  the  President  can  extend 
his  martial  law  anywhere  throughout  the  Fni-. 
ted  States,  over  every  railroad  in  it ;  and  any 
man  who  commits  an  offence  upon  the  railroad 
over  which  martial  law  is  extended  can  be  tried 
by  martial  law,  and  shot  at  a  drum-head 
court  martial.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  large 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  judicial  minds 
of  the  country  who  believe  that  it  belongs  to 
Congress  to  extend  martial  law  in  the  United 
States,  therefore  I  understand  this  committee, 
for  grater  aeourity  and  oantion,  to  have  both 


the  authority  of  the  President  and  the  authority 
of  Congress,  ask  for  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  extend 
martial  law,  or  qtuui  martial  law,  over  the  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs  of  the  United  States. 

'^  Why  shomd  we  hesitate  to  give  it  f  The 
Senator  from  Miune  insists  that  the  President 
has  it  now.  What  harm  is  it,  then,  if  Congress 
says  he  shall  have  it  ? " 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  in  a 
lengthy  speech.  His  view  was  thus  expressed : 
^*  I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  necessary.  I  think 
that  all  laws  of  this  kind  which  are  calculated 
to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  President' as  Com* 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  will  in  the  end 
only  be  found  to  impede  his  march,  and  involve 
not  merely  himself  but  Congress  and  everybody 
else  in  trouble.  He  had  better  be  left  to  the 
exercise  of  that  absolute  power  with  which  he 
is  clothed,  within  its  limits  free  to  act,  free  to 
do  everything.  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  had  not 
done  everything  that  was  necessary  and  that 
he  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  I  suppose,  if  not 
now,  it  will  soon  be  found  out. 

^*I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme;  but 
if  there  is  to  be  a  law  of  this  kind  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  so  well  considered  as  to  at  least 
keep  us  who  legislate  for  the  citizen,  who  has 
a  right  to  have  the  laws  administered  through 
the  medium  of  the  judiciary,  clearly  within  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution.  I  would  not  throw 
a  straw  in  the  way  of  the  President ;  and  why  f 
In  what  way  am  I  to  carry  that  out  ?  By  not 
passing  laws — ^not  by  passing  them.  The  men 
who  are  giving  the  President  a  full  and  fair  op- 
portunity with  the  military  force  of  the  nation 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  are  those  men  who 
do  not  restrain  him,  who  do  not  fetter  him,  but 
who  leave  him  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army  ought  to  be  left,  to  do  that  which  in 
his  own  discretion  and  good  judgment  he  ought 
to  do,  and  let  him  take  the  responsibility.^' 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  said :  "  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  this  bill,  I  shall  vole  against  it. 
I  consider  it  a  plain  and  palpable  vioktion  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  know 
of  no  power,  executive  or  legislative,  to  estab* 
lish  martial  law  within  the  United  States.  I 
therefore  have  no  comments  to  make  upon  this 
bill.  The  provisions  of  it  speak  for  themselves. 
It  assumes  the  power  to  compel  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  act  under  military  law  without 
their  consent,  and  subjects  them  to  the  penalties 
of  military  law.  Though  the  Constitution  s^s 
that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  purposes  without  compensation,  it  as- 
sumes tne  power,  not  to  seize  private  property, 
but  the  power  to  use  it  temporarily  for  Govern- 
ment purposes  without  compensation  for  the 
value  of  the  property.  * 

"Sir,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  the  first  step 
which  costs.  Once  accustom  .the  people  of  this 
country — I  do  not  care  under  what  plea,  wheth- 
er of  state  necessity,  or  putting  down  of  rebel- 
lion, or  what  you  will— that  within  that  por* 
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tion  of  the  United  States  in  whieh  the  laws  are 
not  suspended,  in  which  civil  remedies  can  be 
afforded,  the  civil  power  is  subordinate  to  the 
military,  and  diere  is  an  end  of  civil  liberty; 
there  is  an  end  to  republican  government.  Ton 
may  talk  about  fighting  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union ;  but  if  your  restoration  of  the  Union 
is  merely  for  the  acquisition  of  power,  apart 
from  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  principles  of  liberty  on  which  that  Consti- 
tution is  founded,  is  it  worth  the  struggle  and 
the  destruction  of  human  life  which  will  ensue 
in  consequence?  Is  it  for  mere  conquest  that 
Vou  are  fighting,  or  is  it  to  preserve  the  Union, 
because  the  Union  is  to  save  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty  upon  which  that  Union  is 
based? 

^'I  deny  the  principle  on  any  possible  ground 
of  legal  construction,  consistent  with  the  Con- 
Btitution  and  the  preservation  of  civil  as  opposed 
to  military  authority,  where  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  can  be  executed  by  the  civil  pow- 
er, that  you  have  the  right  to  interpose  mili- 
tary power  and  to  override  the  civil  power, 
because  you  may  think  it  more  convenient. 

"  Mr.  President,  this  doctrine  of  State  neces- 
sity is  at  aJl  times  a  dangerous  doctrine.  In 
truth,  the  whole  question  comes  to  this :  There 
are  in  reality  but  two  forms  of  government: 
one  is  a  government  of  will,  and  the  other  a 
government  of  laws.  The  United  States  profess 
to  have  a  government  of  laws.  If  you  transfer 
that  power,  no  matter  under  what  plea,  no 
matter  under  what  necessity  or  what  excuse, 
BO  that  the  mere  will  of  the  Executive  or  of  his 
subordinate  military  commanders  can,  without 
the  laws  which  secure  the  rights  of  individuals, 
trespass  upon  personal  liberty,  and  upon  the 
rights  of  private  property,  where  those  laws 
are  enforced,  there  is  an  end  of  republican  gov- 
ernment; there  is  an  end  of  a  government  of 
laws.  There  is  the  substitution  of  a  govern- 
ment of  will,  and  that  is  a  despotism  wherever 
St  exists."     . 

The  bill  was  finaUy  passed  by  the  following 
vote: 

Teas. — Messrs.  Carlile,  Chandler,  Clark,  Bizon, 
Doolittle,  Foot,  Hale,  Howard,  Howe,  JohnsoD,  King, 
LaoB  of  Indiana,  Latham,  Poroeroy,  Rice,  Sherman, 
Sumner,  Ten  Eyok,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot,  Wilson 
of  MaaBachuaetts,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri— 28. 
'  Nats.— Measn.  Browning,  Cowan,  Dayis,  Fessen- 
den,  Foster.  Grimes,  Harris,  McDougall,  Powell, 
Saulsbary,  Trumbull,  and  Willey— 12. 


The  expulsion  of  all  members  of  the  Senate 
who  had  either  united  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, or  who  had  said  or  done  anything 
not  strictly  loyal,  in  the  opinion  of  Senators, 
caused  very  extended  debates  during  this  ses- 
sion. The  points  embraced  in  each  case  are 
here  shown.  *In  this  crisis  of  the  country  all 
measures  were  considered  necessary  which 
might  remove  some  real  or  apprehended  dan- 
ger. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  10th  of  January,  the 
resqlution  relative  to  the  expulsion  from  the 


Senate  of  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  Senator  from 
Missouri,  was  taken  up  and  the  report  of  ^e 
committee  made  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  from  the  Senate 
of  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  a  Senator  fit>m  the  State  of  llu> 
•souri,  submit  the  following  report : 

Previoua  to  his  eleetion  to  the  Senate,  Hr«  Johnioo 
was  known,  in  Missouri,  as  entertaining  secession  pro- 
cliyities,  ana  to  s^pathize  and  cooperate  with  the  prom- 
inent citizens  oi  that  State  who  are  now  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  Government  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  a  Legislature  which  has  since  sousbt  to  w- 
ray  the  state  aaainst  the  Union.  Since  his  efection  he 
is  reported  to  nave  made  a  s]>eecb  evincing  a  spirit 
hostile  to  the  Oovemment,  which  speech  was  exten- 
sively published  in  the  State  of  Missouri  without  pub- 
lic contradiction  from  him.  He  has  not  appeared  in 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  since  the  session  bc^;  sod 
though  the  resolution  for  his  expulsion  was  proposed 
in  the  Senate  on  the  lOth  day  of  December,  and  refer- 
red to  this  committee  on  the  ISth  day  of  December,  1861, 
and  has  been  extensively  published  in  Missouri  aod 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  the  said  Johnson  has  wbdlj 
failed  to  furnish  any  reason  for  his  absence,  or  expla- 
nation of  the  charges  of  disloyalty  urced  against  him. 

The  failure  of  said  Johnson  for  so  long  a  period  to 
appear  in  his  place  to  discharge  the  high  duties  iDcnm- 
bent  upon  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  m 
this  time  of  rebellion  against  its  authority,  and  his  si- 
lence under  the  imputations  upon  his  loyaltj)  which, 
fh)m  their  publicity,  could  not  nave  escaped  Bis  notice 
if  within  a  loyal  portion  of  the  Union,  of  themselTrt 
furnish  strong  presumptive  grounds  against  his  fidet 
ity  to  the  Government. 

His  whereabouts  at  this  time  the  committee  bare 
been  unable,  with  actual  certainty,  to  ascertain.  They 
are  satisfied  that,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  attendance  on  the  Senate  at  its 
commencement;  and  when  last  heard  from,  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  ^ne  voluntarily  within  the  lines  of  reb- 
els in  arms  against  the  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  are  ome 
opinion  that  he  oueht  to  be  expelled  from  the  body, 
and  they  according^  report  the  resolution  back  to  the 
Senate,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  siud:  "For  my 
own  part  I  have  read  too  mncli  of  the  past  his^ 
tory  of  the  world  to  condemn  men  merely  for 
opinions,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from 
my  own ;  but  acts  are  another  thing.  The  evi- 
dence in  this  case  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  John- 
son had'  left  the  United  States  clandestinely, 
and  that  every  rational  presumption  was  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  Confederate  States,  who  now 
are  at  open  war  with  the  United  States.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  my  vote  for  liis  expulsion  as  a  member 
ofthishody." 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  a  unan- 
imous vote. 

The  resolution  relative  to  the  expulsion  of 
•Senator  Trusten  Polk  was  then  taken  up,  and 
the  committee  submitted  their  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Cfommittee  on  the  Judiciair,  to  whom  was  r^ 
ferred  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  ror  the  expnIsioD  of 
Trusten  Polk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Hiisonn, 

^^at  it  appears,  to  the  satiafaction  of  the  committee, 
that  Truaten  Polk  recently,  and  since  the  comoienoe- 
ment  of  the  present  rebellion,  in  a  letter  transmitting 
pecuniary  means  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  a  seces- 
sion nefwspaper  in  SonthWestem  Missouri,  among  other 
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dntoytl  and  treMOimble  ezpresiloiit,  used  the  IbUow- 
iog: 

"DiflSolutioQ  ifl  now  a  ikct;  not  ooly  a  &ct  aoocom- 
plisbed  but  thrice  repeated.  ETeiything  here  looks 
fike  ineTitabie  and  final  diaaolution.  Will  Missonri 
hoitata  a  moment  to  go  with  her  aootfaera  sisters  f  I 
hope  not  Pleaae  let  me  hear  from  70a.  I  would  be 
flftd  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  oondiiion  of  things  in 
Soathwest  Misaouri.  I  like  GoTemor  Jackson's  posi* 
ttoD.    It  looks  like  adherence  to  the  'Jackson  resolu^ 


Thai  a  comr  of  this  letter  was  pnblished  in  full  in 
the  Congresaiottal  Olobe  of  the  19th  of  December  last, 
the  day  after  the  resolution  of  expulsioni  in  this  case, 
was  introdnced  in  the  Senate,  and  has,  also,  both  be- 
fore and  since  that  time,  been  published  and  referred 
toins^reral  other  newspapers  in  Misaouri  and  else- 
wherei  and  widely  drenlated  throughout  the  country, 
which  publication  could  hardly  hare  failed  to  oome  to 
the  notice  of  Senator  Pdlk :  and  yet  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  person  in  bis  behalf,  baa  appeared  before  tibie 
eommittee  to  denv  the  authenticity  or  the  letter  referred 
to,  or  attempted  m  »ay  other  way  to  deny  or  explain 
it,  so  far  as  the  committee  are  aware—a  ooone  01  eon- 
duet  deemed  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  his  inaooeDce,  aince  an  innocent  roan,  in  his  position, 
aecording  to  the  first  impulses  of  a  true  and  loyal  heart, 
would  not  hare  suiTered  a  moment  to  elapse  without 
'flying  to  his  place  to  deny,  if  falae,  ao  grare  and  foul 
a  charge. 

That  besides  this,  he  baa  not  only  failed  to  appear  in 
his  seat  during;  the  whole  time  of  the  continuance  of 
the  present  session,  now  a  period  of  six  weeks,  to  per- 
Ibnn  his  duty  to  hia  State  and  to  the  Union,  on  an  oo- 
easion  of  the  greateat  possible  urgency,  when  the  rotes 
as  well  sa  counsel  of  every  true  and  loyal  Senator  were 
eminently  needed  in  nroTiding  for  the  public  welfare 
SDd  putting  down  a  fierce  rehelUon,  threatening  the 
▼ery  existence  of  the  Union,  but  on  the  contrary,  aa 
the  committee  are  fhlly  satisfied  00  information  deriyed 
from  reliable  official  and  other  sources  in  Missouri,  has 
left  his  home  in  St  Louis  and|^ne  clandestinely  within 
the  lines  of  the  enemy  now  m  open,  armed  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  whose  Constitution  he,  as 
Senator,  has  solemnly  sworn  to  support 

The  committee,  under  this  state  of  facts,  are  of  opin- 
ioo  that  justice  to  the  Senate,  to  rid  its  roll  of  his  name, 
as  well  as  the  chamber  of  his  presence :  justice  to  the 
'State  of  Missouri,  whose  high  commission  he  has  dis- 
honored ;  and  juatioe  to  the  Union,  which  he  has  sought 
to  betray,  all  require  that  i^e  should  no  longer  con- 
tinue a  member  of  thia  body. 

They  therefore  respectfufly  report  the  resolution  for 
the  expulsion  of  Trusten  Polk,  a  Senator  from  Missouri, 
back  to  the  Senate,  with  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion that  the  same  do  pass. 

It  was  then  ananimoiiBljr  passed. 

Tbo  Oommittee  of  the  Jndioiary,  to  whom 
▼as  referred  a  resolution  to  expel  Jesse  IX 
Bright,  Senator  from  Indiana^  reported  on  the 
18th  of  Jftnnary,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judieiary,  to  which  was  refer- 
red a  resolution  to  expel  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Bright  fh)m  his 
•eat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  reapectfiSly  report: 

That  they  are  of  opinion  that  ttie  facts  charged  against 
Mr.  Bright  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  expulsion 
from  the  Senate;  and  they  therefore  recommend  that 
the  reaolotion  do  not  paas» 

The  fbrther  oonsideration  of  the  subject  was 
postponed. 

On  the  20th  the  subject  was  again  taken  np. 

The  resolotion  which  was  introduced  by  Mr, 
WiDdnson,  of  Minnesota,  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee-reported, was  as  follows: 

Whereat  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Bright  heretofore,  on  the  1st 
4aj  of  Match,  1861,  wroU  a  latter,  of  which  the  follow- 
uigisaoopy: 


Wasuimotiui,  JfiiTflA  1, 18SL 
Mt  OBiB  Sis:  AUdw  me  to  introdooe  to  your  ac- 
quaintance my  friend  Thomas  B.  Lincoln,  of  Texas. 
He  visits  your  capital  mainly  to  dispose  o'  what  he  re- 
gards a  great  improrement  in  firearms.  I  recommend 
him  to  your  favorable  consideration  as  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  respeotability,  and  reliable  in  erenr  respect. 
Yeiy  truly,  yours,  JESSE  D.  BBIGHT. 

To  His  Excellency  jErrBRSON  Datis, 

PreaiderU  qfthe  Cor^ederaiion  ofStaUi, 

And  vflkereaa  we  believe  the  said  letlbr  is  evidence 
of  dislovalty  to  the  United  States,  and  is  calculated  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  public  enemies :  therefore, 
-  jB9  i^  fesohed.  That  the  aaid  Jease  D.  Bright  ia  expel- 
led from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  took  the  floor  to  support  the 
resolution,  and  against  the  report  of  the  com* 
mittee.  He  said :  '^This  is  an  hour,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  men  must  stand  up  straight  if  they 
would  serve  their  country;  it  is  no  time  for 
faltering,  fbr  hesitation,  or  for  doubt.  And  it 
is  mj  deliberate  opinion  that,  surrounded  as 
we  are  with  treason  and  with  corruption  in  the 
high  places  of  this  Gk>vemment,  if  the  Senate 
fans  to  discharge  its  whole  duty  without  any 
'regard  to  fear  or  to  favor,  or  without  being 
moved  ftom  the  right  line  of  duty  by  personal 
considerations,  this  country  wiU  be  lost.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  firm,  steady,  and  heroic  action 
of  Ck)ngress  must  save  this  nation,  if  it  is  saved 
at  all;  and  I  farther  believe  that  every  other 
department  of  the  Government  has  utterly 
failed  to  meet  with  sufiBcient  heroism  and  vir- 
tue the  demands  which  the  crisis  of  the  coun- 
try has  made  upon  them.  I  am  overwhelmed 
'With  the  revelations  which  are  hourly  made 
of  the  treason  and  corruption  which  surround 
and  enter  into  every  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment; and  strange  a3  it  may  appear,  start- 
ling as  may  be  the*  announcement,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  act  of  treason  or  of  fraud 
which  surrounds,  or  is  in  any  wise  connected 
with  this  Government,  but  that  finds  an  eager 
and  ready  apologist  in  Congress.  If  this  course 
is  not  checked  at  once,  then  indeed  may  we 
bid  farewell  to  all  hope  of  saving  the  country 
and  the  institutions  of  freedomr  which  our  Oon- 
stitution  has  guaranteed  to  the  people.'* 

He  then  considered  the  points  of  tiie  case : 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  did  not  deny 
that  he  wrote  the  letter, — ^the  manner  of  its 
address, — ^the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written, -^^the  object  of  the  letter, 
—the  position  of  the  writer,  &c.,  and  concluded 
thus:  "Mr.  President,  whilst  I  regard  the 
letter  of  the  Ist  of  March  last,  recommending 
an  inventor  6f  improved  firearms  to  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  the  leader  of  this  wicked  war,  as 
giving  the  clearest  and  most  perfect  evidence 
of  disloyalty  in  him  who  wrote  it,  still  I  think 
that  the  letter  of  the  7th  of  September  last  is 
still  more  objectionable  than  the  other.  At 
this  last  date,  the  war  in  defence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  assumed  the  most  gigantic  pro^ 
portions;  five  hundred  thousand  loyal  men 
were  then  in  the  field  in  defence  of  our  (Jov- 
emment,  to  save  it  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  attacks  of  the  most  ruthless  enemy  that 
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ever  blackened  or  dugr&ced  the  anniils  of  civ- 
ilized warfare.  The  whole  nation  was  reeling 
to  and  fro,  and  staggering  like  a  drunken  man; 
commerce  was  destroyed;  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  entire  country  had*been  suspended, 
and  the  good  men  and  the  loyal  men  and  the 
true  men  all  over  the  land  thought  of  nothing, 
did  nothing,  cared  for  nothing  but  the  success 
of  our  armband  the  maintenance  of  this  Got- 
emment.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
of  earthly  obligations  to  sustain  the  Goyem- 
ment  in  which  he  held  an  office  of  high  dignity 
and  honor,  boldly  dedUured  to  the  country  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  entire  policy  of  the  Gov- 
emment^that  policy  which  is  for  maintaining 
its  very  existence  I " 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  replied:  "Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  surprised  at  anything  that 
occurs  in  times  of  high  excitement;  nor  am  I 
surprised  at  distortionfi  of  the  human  intellect 
by  which  the  most  ordinary  actions  or  the 
simplest  fonns  of  expression  are  perverted  from 
their  purpose,  and  have  attached  to  them  a 
meaning  (from  emphasis  and  an  imperfect  state- 
ment of  facts)  which  otherwise  no  rational  man 
would  attach  to  them.  I  had  hoped,  however, 
that  when  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
.Minnesota  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
this  body ;  when  the  whole  matter  was  investi- 
gated and  weighed  by  them,  and  the  party 
accused  heard,  and  they  reported  that  the  res- 
olution ought  not  to  pass,  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor would  be  content  to  submit  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  committee,  and  without  com- 
ing here  with  a  written  set  speech  for  the 
purpose  of  aggression  upon  my  friend  from 
Indiana,  would  let  th*e  vote  of  the  Senate  be 
taken,  if  he  desired  it,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  controversy  on  the  subject." 

A  very  extended  debate  followed,  during 
which  Mr.  Bright  said :  "  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
written  this  letter.  I  have  no  doubt  when  the 
letter  was  asked  for,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  want- 
ed to  go  there  to  dispose  of  an  invention  in 
firearms.  I  understimd  Mr.  Lincoln  says  I 
gave  him  a  letter  to  Mr.  Floyd  in  the  month 
of  December,  which  was  some  time  before  I 
gave  him  the  letter  to  Mr.  Davis,  recommend- 
ing his  improvement  in  firearms,  whatever  it 
was:  I  really  do  not  know  what  it  was,  and 
never  heard  what  it  was.  I  went  this  morning 
to  the  War  Department,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  chief  derk  searched  its  files  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  such  a 
letter  there.  The  chief  derk  stated  that  if  it 
was  merely  a  letter  of  introduction,  such  a  one 
as  would  be  given  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  the 
presumption  was  that  Governor  Floyd  threw 
it  in  his  basket,  and  so  it  had  been  destroyed, 
or  he  might  have  it  among  his  private  papers. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  I  understand,  says  I  gave  him  a 
letter  first  recommending  his  firearm  to  Mr. 
Floyd.  If  it  was  such  a  valuable  improvement, 
and  was  likely  to  be  so  serviceable  in  the  de- 


struction of  human  life,  and  I  was  in  odUnsioA 
with  the  Southern  States,  I  would  hardly 
have  recommended  it  first  to  Governor  Floy^ 
then  Secretary  of  War.  I  suppose  I  gave  him 
a  letter  first  to  Mr.  Floyd,  and  he,  finding  that 
like  many  of  these  Yankee  inventions  there 
was  nothing  in  it,  threw  it  overboard,  and  thea 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  and  bored  me  for  a  second 
letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  and  I  gave  him  that- 
one.    I  have  no  doubt  those  are  the  fEU^ta." 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  expulsion  was  taken  and  resulted 
as  follows: 

Teas.— MeBsn.  Anthony,  Browning,  OfamAer, 
Clark,  CoUamer,  D^vis,  Dixon,  Doolittie,  FeBaeoden» 
Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Hat-Ian,  Henderson,  How- 
ard. Howe^  Johnson,  King,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDon- 
gall,  Morrill^omeroT.  Sherman^immons,  Sumner, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot,  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri— -88. 
*  NiTB.— Messrs.  Bavard,  Carlile,  Cowan,  Harris, 
Kennedy,  Latham,  iTesmith,  Pearce,  Powell,  Rioe^ 
Sanlsbniy,  Ten  Eyck.  Thomson,  and  WiUej^li. 


Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  niinoifl^  offered  a  bill  fat 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  on  which  an  extended  d&> 
bate  took  place.  He  sabseqnently  proposed  to 
modify  the  substitute  as  follows,  which  wag 
agreed  to : 

To  the  end  thai  freedom  may  be  and  remain  foieTer 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  in  all  places  whatao* 
erer,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  powers  or  depends 
upon  the  action  of  the  GoTemment  of  the  United 
States  to  make  it  so :  therefore, 

JSe  U  enaetedly  the  Senate  and  EbuH  rf Rtfreeadtk' 
iivee  of  the  UhiUd  States  qf  America  in  Oonarett  ae- 
senibled.  That  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  (other  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convict- 
ed), shall  henceforth  cease,  and  be  prohibited  forever 
in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,^  now  exist* 
ing,  or  hereafter  to  be  formed  or  acquired  in  any  iraj, 

Mr.  Lov^oy  then  moved  to  amend'by  strik- 
ing out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  said:  ''I  would  like  to 
amend  that  by  inserting  the  words  *•  to  carry 
out  the  Chicago  platform,  and  to  dissolve  tfaie 
Union.'    That  is  the  idea." 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and 
the  main  question  ordered,  which  was  on  the 
amendment  striking  out  the  preamble. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  subsequently  passed — ^ayes,  86 ; 
noes,  50 — ^in  the  following  words:  *'That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  now  existing,  or  which  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  formed  or  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  daly 
convicted." 

Thus,  what  was  originally  known  as  the 
"  Wilmot  Proviso"  offered  in  the  House  abont 
1847,  after  fifteen  years  became  a  law.  This 
was  the  arrow  that  had  pierced  the  heart  of 
the  Union. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  bill 
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<^for  the  release  of  certain  persons  held  to  ser- 
Tice  or  labor  in  the  district  of  Oolambia ''  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentnoky,  offered  the  follow* 
ing  amendment: 

And  U  U/arlker  enoeUd,  That  all  peraona  liberated 
aader  thia  act  ahall  be  colonized  out  of  the  limita  of  the 
United  Statea ;  and  the  aum  of  $100,000,  oat  of  anr 
moner  in  tbe  Treaaory  not  otherwiae  appropriateo, 
tfaall  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Preaident 
«f  (be  United  Statea,  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  snpport  of  his  amendment, 
said:  '*Mr.  President,  whenever  any  power, 
eoBstitational  or  nnconstitntional,  assnmes  the 
Tesponsibility  of  liberating  slaves  where  slaves 
are  nameroas,  it  establiobes  as  inexorably  as 
ftte  a  conflict  between  the  races,  that  will  re- 
Boltin  the  exile  or  the  extermination  of  the  one 
race  or  the  other.  I  know  it.  We  have  now 
aboat  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dav^  in  Kentucky.  Think  you,  sir,  that  we 
should  ever  submit  to  have  those  slaves  manu- 
mitted and  left  among  usf  Ko,  sir ;  no,  never; 
nor  will  any  white  people  in  the  United  States 
of  America  where  the  slaves  are  numerous.  If 
bj  tmoonstitntional  legislation  you  should,  by 
laws  which  you  shrink  from  submitting  to  the 
test  of  constitutionality  in  your  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, liberate  them,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  courts,  the  moment  you  reorganize  the  white 
inhabitants  of  those  States  as  States  of  the 
Union,  they  would  reduce  those  slaves  again  to 
a  state  of  slavery,  or  they  would  expel  them 
and  drive  them  upon  you,  or  south  of  you,  or 
they  would  hunt  them  like  beasts  and  extermi- 
nate them.  They  would  not  do  this  fi'om 
choice,  but  they  would  do  it  from  necessity.  It 
will  produce  such  a  conflict  between  the  races 
as  will  render  it  inevitable,  and  there  will  be  no 
escape  from  it. 

**I  maintain  that  it  is  a  matter  of  humanity 
to  tbe  negro  in  this  city,  and  of  justice  to  the 
white  population  in  this  city,  that  when  you 
tarn  three  or  four  thousand  negroes  who  are 
now  in  a  state  of  slavery,  ft«e,  you  should  re- 
lieve them  firom  the  curse  of  such  a  population, 
from  its  expense,  firom  its  burdens  upon  this 
community  in  every  form ;  you  ought  to  assume 
tile  philanthropy  and  the  justice— the  philan- 
thropy to  the  negro  race  and  the  justice  to  the 
white  race— to  remove  these  people  from  the 
District.  Ton  may  refuse  to  do  it.  If  you  do, 
a  few  years'  experience  will  tell  you  what  a 
mistake  you  made.^' 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied  to  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  re-^ 
gtfd  to  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  said :  *^  I  may  re- 
mark that  of  all  the  forms  scepticism  ever  as- 
Bomed,  the  most  insidious,  the  most  dangerous, 
vA  the  most  fatal  is  that  which  suggests  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  perfbrm  plain  and  smiple  duty 
for  fear  that  disastrous  consequences  may  result 
therefjpom. 

.  "This  question  of  emancipation,  wherever 
Abas  been  raised  in  this  oountry,  so  far  as  I 


know,  has  rarely  ever  been  argued  upon  the 
great  and  fhndamental  principles  of  right;  the 
inquiry  is  never  put,  certainly  in  legislative  cir- 
cles, what  is  right,  what  is  just,  what  is  due  to 
the  individuals  that  are  to  be  affected  by  the 
measure,  but  what  are  to  be  the  consequences? 
Men  entirely  forget  to  look  at  the  objects  that 
are  to  be  affected  by  the  bill,  in  view  of  the  in- 
herent rights  of  their  manhood,  in  view  of  the 
great  questions  of  humanity,  of  Christianity, 
and  of  duty;  but  what  are  to  be  the  conse- 
quences, what  is  to  be  its  effect  upon  the  price 
of  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life?  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  looks  upon  it  in  that  point  of 
view  entirely." 

The  Senator  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
effects  of  emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies  and  St.  Domingo,  and  concluded  this 
portion  of  his  argument  by  saying:  "Now, 
sir,  I  do  not  question  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
very  strong  convictions  whi<m  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  upon  this  question ; 
but  I  ask  him,  and  I  ask  every  man  who  hesi- 
tates upon  it  upon  the  grounds  he  has  sug- 
gested, to  take  the  trouble  not  to  read  the 
froUiy  speeches  made  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  during 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  to  go  to  the 
facts  as  they  are  portrayed  by  the  impartial  pen 
of  history.  I  ask  them  to  look  at  the  statistics 
which  exist  to-day  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
colored  population  in  those  islands  in  which 
emancipation  has  been  tried.  They  will  find 
that  no  such  disastrous  consequences  have  en- 
sued. Sir,  the  account  that  was  given  of  the 
finid  inauguration  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies  in  1838,  ought  to  stand  in  all  time 
to  be  read  by  every  man  that  wishes  to  mform 
himself  upon  this  subject  as  to  the  character 
of  this  much-abused  population,  and  the  effects 
of  this  much-abused  measure." 

The  constitutional  objection  to  the  bill,  he 
thus  treated :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  trample 
upon  the  Oonstitudon  in  any  one  of  its  provis- 
ions. I  believe  that  up  to  a  very  late  period 
in  our  history,  it  was  the  conceded  doctrine 
of  this  Republic,  by  Statesmen  north  and 
south,  that  the  constitutional  power  to  legis- 
late upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  District 
existed  in  Congress.  I  know  that  in  late  years 
that  has  been  questioned,  and  even  denied.  I 
know  that  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
this  nation  has  been  rent  upon  a  new  dogma, 
which  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  Territories ;  and,  while 
tibat  quesnon  was  rending  the  country,  while 
it  was  tearing  politioal  parties  in  twdn,  divid- 
ing churches,  bringing  itself  home  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  this  people,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  undertook,  with 
tiieir  puny  efforts,  to  throw  themselves  in  the 
way  of  the  great  question  by  the  Dred  Scott 
decifidon,  and  to  say  to  the  surging  waves  of 
humanity  that,  while  washing  out  the  stain  of ' 
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oi)pr6fl0ioii  itom  our  history,  they  should  go 
thus  far  and  no  farther.  The  Saprone  Oonrt 
will  find  ont  ere  long  how  much  that  has  ef- 
fected. Whether  it  has  done  more  to  wipe  out 
the  controversies  that  they  wanted  to  crush  out, 
or  to  obliterate  whatever  of  respect  &ere  was 
remaining  in  the  public  heart  for  themselves, 
they  will  find  out  before  the  issue  is  settled. 

^  But,  sir,  while  by  this  decision  ttxe  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  were  taken  theoret- 
ically from  the  management  of  the  Federal 
Government,  I  believe,  though  I  never  read 
the  Dred  8cott  decision  in  reference  to  that 
particular  view  of  it,  it  did  not  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  saying  that  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  legislate  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But,  sir,  that  is  left  to  us.  Over  this 
little' spot  often  miles  square,  or  what  there  is 
left  of  it  after  the  retrocession  of  the  part  ceded 
by  Virginia,  we  have  confessedly  the  right  of 
legislation ;  and  here  in  our  midst,  and  by  our 
laws,  the  system  of  human  slavery  exists,  aid 
we  are  called  upon  to-day  to  abolish  it,  to  re- 
peal tbe  laws  upon  which  it  rests,  and  to  the 
most  limited  extent  to  try  what  will  be  the 
efiect  of  emancipation  upon  the  few  slaves  that 
are  in  this  District." 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  followed  in  sup- 
port of  the  bil].  He  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment,  so  as  to  make  it  read: 

And  be  U  further  enaded,  That  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
oat  of  aoy  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  oi  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  colonization 
and  settlement  of  such  free  people  of  African  descent 
DOW  residing  in  said  District  as  may  desire  to  emigrate 
to  the  republics  of  Hayti  or  Liberia,  or  such  other ' 
country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  the 
President  may  determine.' 

He  said:  ''The  negro  question  involves 
more  than  the  question  of  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary servitude.  I  am  not  satisfied  without 
an  answer  to  the  whole  question.  Jefferson 
gives  it  in  these  words : 

Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of 
fate  than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free ;  nor  is  it  less 
certain  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in 
the  same  Government  Nature,  habit,  and  opinion 
have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distmction  between  them. 
It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emanci- 
pation and  deportation  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  de- 
gree as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their 
places  be,  pari  pastu,  filled  up  with  free  white  laborers. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human 
nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospects  held  up. 

"Mr.  President,  in  the  temperate  zone,  the 
Oaucasian  race  has  always  been  dominant,  and 
always  will  be.  In  the  torrid  zone  the  colored 
man  dominates,  and  will  forever.  No  laws  of 
Oongress  or  any  other  legislative  power  can 
reverse  this  great  law  stamped  upon  the  earth 
and  upon  the  constitution  of  man.  Poets  may 
dream  otherwise;  unwise  philanthropy  may 
hope  to  make  it  otherwise;  but  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  Greater  has  written  it  upon  the 
earth  and  upon  the  race.^^ 

Mr.  Doolittle  then  examined  the  condition 
of  the  West  India  Islands^-the  relations  of  the 


white  and  black  racea-^he  solution  <^  tiie> 
negro  question,  and  said:  "Mr.  President, 
while  I  would  connect  the  action  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  emancipating  the  slaves  in  this  Dis- 
trict with  the  idea  of  colonization,  I  would 
make  it  not  compulsory,  but  voluntary  emigra- 
tion. I  would  embrace  those  only  who  by 
their  own  free  consent  are  wUling  to  go  from 
this  restrict  to  Hayti,  Liberia,  or  elsewhere.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  amendment  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Davis),  to 
compel  the  colonization  of  all  who  may  be 
set  free  under  this  bill.  Upon  this  point  1  de> 
sire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  would  make 
this  colonization  voluntary;  upon  their  own 
free  consent.  I  would  hold  out  inducements 
which  might  lead  them  to  go,  and  not  compel 
them  by  force  of  arms.  For  that  purpose  I 
have  offered  my  amendment." 

Mr.  Willey,  of  Virginia,  followed  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  the  bill,  saying:  "Mr.  President,  the 
question  which  I  wish  to  discuss  is:  Is  it  wise 
or  expedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
at  this  time,  to  pass  this  bill  ?  6ir,  this  bill  is 
a  part  of  a  series  of  measures,  already  initiat- 
ed, all  looking  to  the  same  ultimate  result— the 
universal  aboUtion  of  slavery  by  Congress. 
This  bill  and  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Trumbull),  for  the  confiscation  of 
property  in  the  seceded  States,  and  the  resola- 
tions  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Sumner)  some  weeks  ago,  con- 
template tbe  same  purpose — ^unconditional, 
immediate,  and  universal  emancipation.  It  is 
to  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably 
result  from  these  measures,  if  adopted,  to 
which  I  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
These  consequences,  in  my  judgment,  inTohe 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
and  the  happiness  of  all  the  loyal  people  of  aU 
the  border  slaveholding  States.  Perhaps  1 
should  be  justified  in  saying  that  they  involved 
in  most  serious  peril  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution* 
.  "  Sir,  the  agitation  of  these  questions  under 
existing  circumstances,  must  be  positively  mis* 
chievous.  Will  it  not  create  strife  and  divi- 
sions  here?  Will  it  not  disturb  the  country) 
Above  all,  will  it  not  afford  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  ?  I  am  sure  it  will.  It  wUl  be  used 
by  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  *fire  the 
Southern  heart.'  The  people  of  the  South  hare 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  object  and  de- 
sign of  uie  Republican  party  was  to  abolish 
slavery  in  all  the  States.  These  propositions 
will  be  seized  upon  as  evidence  of  this  inten* 
tion.  They  will  say,  "  Look  at  their  unconsti- 
tutional confiscation  laws,  making  no  safe  or 
practical  discrimination  between  Union  m^ 
and  secessionists.  Look  at  the  bill  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  it  is  a  step- 
ping stone  to  farther  encroachments.'  Especial- 
ly will  they  point  to  the  sweeping  resolutions  of 
the  great  apostle  of  abolition,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Sumner),  which,  by  one 
dash  of  the  pen,  deprives  every  Southern  man 
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of  hid  slaves.  This  is  what  the  rebel  leaders 
will  delight  to  say,  aad  delight  to  have  so 
mooh  reason  to  saj." 

The  amendmenta  were  rcgeoted^  and  the 
<mgi]ial  bill  theo  eonsidered* 

Mr,  Davis,  of  Kentooky,  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  said :  *'  I  shall  now  assnroe  the  position 
that  tiie  Oongi^ss  of  the  United  States  have  no 
power  to  emaoci^te  a  slave  anywhere  in  a 
Stste  or  in  the  District  of  Oolambia.  Tho 
great  rights  which  are  secured  by  the  Oonsti- 
tQt^on  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  States,  and  the 
great  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  Congress 
b  J  the  Gonstitation  dso  limit  and  restrict  the 
grant  of  legislative  power  to  Congress  in  the 
Distriot  of  Colombia.  That  is  my  proposition. 
It  is  one  founded  in  the  Constitution  itself  It 
is  immovably  moored  in  that  instrument,  and 
no  lawyer  can  tear  it  from  its  firm  anchorage. 
It  is  upon  that  position  that  I  now  propose  to 
draw  my  deduction,  and  it  is  this:  I  say  that 
all  the  great  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  citizen  exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  they  exist  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
notwithstanding  the  clause  in  the  Coastitution 
which  gives  Congress  the  exclusive  power  of 
legislation  in  the  District  That  exclusive 
power  means  necessarily  in  subordination  to 
and  within  all  the  prohibitions  and  the  rights 
made  and  secured  by  the  Constitution  itselfl 
What  is  one  of  those  ri^ts  secured  universally 
in  this  District  as  well  as  in  the  States?  It  is 
the  right  of  property.  Is  not  the  right  to  the 
writ  of  habea»  corpus^  the  right  to  trial  by  jury, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  oonscience,  the  freedom 
of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  guaran- 
teed to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  inalienably,  as  inviolably,  as  inextricably,  as 
they  are  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  any  of 
the  States  ?  I  say  they  are ;  and  I  say  among 
other  rights  that  are  guaranteed  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  is  the  right  of  prop- 
erty. He  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  property 
except  in  the  mode  prescribed  and  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
will  now  read  that  clause  in  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution : 

Ko  penoD  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infunoos  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jniy,  except  in  eaaea  arising  in 
the  Iftod  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in 
actaal  terrice in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
BfaaU  any  neraon  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  pat  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
msittlf,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
witbont  doe  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  token  for  public  use  without  jnst  compenstion. 

"I  concede  that  whenever  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government,  in 
carrying  forward  the  great  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  that  the  Govern- 
nient  should  have  private  property  for  public 
use,  it  has  tiie  rigiht  to  take  that  private  prop- 
erty on  the  condition  of  making  compensation 
for  it|  and  upon  no  other  condition.    The  point 


in  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  this,  and 
I  ask  the  attention  of  my  honorable  friend 
fh>m  Maine  to  it:  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  cannot  take  the  citizen^s  property 
capriciously ;  it  cannot  take  it  without  a  pur-« 
pose,  even  by  making  just  compensation  for  it ; 
it  cannot  take  it  to  bum  it,  if  it  may  be  con-" 
sumed,  or  to  destroy  it;  it  may  take  it  for 
pu'blic  use.  This  is  the  simple  and  sole  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  can  be  broken  by  the  Gk>vemment  it* 
self;  it  must  be  necessary  for  public  use^ 
What  is  use  ?  It  is  employment.  To  use  is  to 
employ.  To  employ  is  to  apply  as  an  instru- 
ment or  an  agent  the  thing  that  is  taken  for 
public  use ;  and  unless  in  good  faith  and  in  strict 
truth  the  thing  or  the  property  is  taken  for 
public  use  in  the  sense  in  wliich  I  have  stated 
it,  there  is  no  constitutional  right  on  tiie  part 
of  the  Government  to  take  the  property  at  all. 
''  Even  if  Congress  bad  the  power  to  eman- 
cipate slaves,  I  ask  if  that  is  not  taking  from 
the  owners  of  those  slaves  their  private  prop<» 
erty?  How  is  that  private  property  to  be 
taken  from  them  ?  The  Constitution  provides 
that  no  citizen  shall  be  compelled  in  any  crim^ 
inal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

Nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  withont 
due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  pnblic  use  without  just  compensation. 

"  This  is  my  position :  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  not  the  right  to  declare 
arbitrarily  a  mode,  nnd  arbitrarily  a  limit  of 
price,  even  if  it  has  the  power  to  emanci- 
pate slaves  in  this  District,  by  which  these 
slaves  will  be  taken  from  their  owners  and 
manumitted.  If  the  slaves  are  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  being  emancipated,  of  being  libera- 
ted, they  must  be  taken  by  due  process  of  law. 
What  is  that  due  process  of  law  ?  It  is  this : 
just  as  a  citizen's  property  of  any  other  class 
or  description  is  taken  from  him  for  any  pur- 
pose of  the  Government,  so  is  the  negro  to  be 
taken  from  his  owner,  even  conceding  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  liberate  him.  You 
must  take  that  slave  and  you  must  have  him 
appraised  judicially,  and  by  a  mode  that  is 
quasi  judicial ;  you  must  have  a  court  to  act  in 
the  matter ;  you  must  have  a  court  to  sunmion 
a  jury ;  you  must  have  a  court  to  appoint  com- 
missioners, and  under  the  supervision  and 
sanction  of  this  court,  this  matter  of  valuing 
the  property  in  slaves  is  to  proceed,  as  it  does 
in  relation  to  any  other  property  of  a  citizen 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  exercise  of  the  pQW- 
er  of  Congress  or  of  the  General  Gk>vemment 
over  him." 

Mr.  Davis  then  alluded  to  the  statements  of 
the  Administration  relative  to  the  objects  of  the 
war,  and  read  the  following  extract  from  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  preceding  session  in 
July,  1861 : 

That  this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  couquest 
or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  or  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutiona 
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of  thoM  States ;  bnt  to  defend  and  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Conatitotion  and  all  laws  made  in  puraoanoe 
thereof,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dig^itr, 
equality,  and  nghts  of  the  several  States  unimpairea ; 
that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war 
ought  to  cease. 

"  Now,  sir,  here  is  my  position :  if  yon  in- 
tended to  make  and  did  make  tha*  pledse  in 
good  faith,  yon  have  no  right  now  to  enlarge 
the  purposes  of  the  war." 

Mr.  Clark :  "  Does  the  Senator  nnderstand 
this  to  be  a  purpose  of  war  that  we  are  now 
about?" 

Mr.  Davis :  "  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  a  purpose  of 
war  now.  It  is  an  entering  wedge.  Ton  want 
to  get  the  head  in,  and  then  you  intend  to  push 
the  monster  through.  That  is  what  you  are 
after.  If  there  was  to  be  no  other  movement 
npon  slavery,  we  never  should  have  heard  of 
this  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Oolumbia.  It  is  extreme  men  that  bring  par- 
ties and  nations  to  ruin.  Men  in  a  body  will 
violate  pledges  that  they  would  never  dream 
of  violiU;ing  as  single  individuals.  Here  are 
your  pledges,  as  strong  and  as  emphatic  as  they^ 
can  be  made,  defining  the  purpose  for  which 
yon  intended  to  wage  the  war.  I  say  that  you 
cannot  with  a  due  regard  to  your  pledged  word, 
to  your  faith,  to  your  honor  as  men  and  as  pa- 
triots, enlarge  materially  the  purposes  of  the 
war.  The  object  of  such  enlargement  is  not  to 
limit  and  to  spend  the  force  of  your  action 
upon  this  downtrodden  and  oppressed  District, 
but  it  is  to  extend  your  usurpations  into  the 
States.  This  is  but  a  preliminary  operation. 
You  are  endeavoring  to  experiment  now  how 
far  you  can  go,  and  how  far  the  moderate  men 
of  your  party  will  go  with  you." 

Mr.  Wilson,  after  stating  the  position  of  the 
slave  in  the  District  and  the  laws  regulating 
his  conduct,  said:  "Have  not  fiie  American 
people  the  constitutional  right  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  guilt  and  shame  of  upholding 
slavery  in  their  national  capital?  Would  not 
the  exercise  of  that  right  be  sanctioned  by  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  religion?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor suppose  that  we,  the  representatives  of 
American  freemen,  will  cowardly  shrink  from 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  hour  be- 
fore these  dogmatic  avowals  of  what  the  men 
and  the  women  of  the  slaveholding  States  will 
do  ?  Sir,  I  tell  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
the  day  has  passed  by  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  intimidation,  threat,  or  men- 
ace, from  the  champions  of  slavery." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  followed  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  He  said :  "  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  simple  purpose,  in  a  very  few 
words,  of  entering  the  most  solemn  prot^  in 
the  name  of  my  State,  against  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  which  I  have  ever  yet  made  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  her  sovereignty 
on  this  floor.  The  State  of  Maryland  is  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  result  of  this  unhappy 
and  unnatural  war.  All  of  her  prosperity, 
present  and  to  come ;  all  of  her  historical  re- 
nown in  the  past,  connected  with  her  bloody 


struggles  for  this  Union ;  all  of  her  dignity  as 
a  State,  is  involved  in  the  policy  by  which  this 
contest  is  to  be  conducted  and  finally  settled. 

^*  I  earnestly  hope  I  may  be  mistnicen  in  the 
purposes  and  power  of  the  migority  to  pass  this 
measure ;  but  if  otherwise,  then,  sir,  it  no  longer 
remains  to  her,  either  by  argument  or  protest, 
to  obtain  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  State,  or  just 
consideration  for  her  ^gnity  or  interests  as  an 
equal  in  this  Union  under  the  Constitution.  To 
show  that  the  faith  of  this  Government  has 
long  been  pledged  to  ^e  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  not  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
this  District,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  views  of  an  able  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  presented 
in  1886,  a  committee  composed  of  distmgoished 
gentlemen  from  every  section  of  the  coontiy." 

From  this  report  he  read  the  following  and 
other  extracts: 

Yoar  committee  most  go  fhrther,  and  ezpreas  tiidr 
fall  conviction  that  any  interference  by  Congress  with 
the  private  interests  or  rightt  of  the  citizens  of  (his 
District,  without  their  consent,  would  be  a  bresch  of 
the  faitii  reposed  in  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
States  that  made  the  cession,  and  as  violent  an  in* 
fhuiiion  of  private  rights  as  it  would  have  been  if  those 
States  themselves,  supposine  their  jurisdiction  bad  re- 
mained unimpaired  over  their  territory,  had  abolished 
alaveiy  within  those  portions  of  their  respectiye  limits, 
and  had  continued  its  existence  upon  its  present  basil 
in  every  other  portion  of  them.  And  surely  there  is 
no  citizen  in  any  quarter  of  the  country,  who  has  the 
amallest  regard  for  our  laws  and  institutions,  State  tfod 
national,  or  for  equal  Justice,  and  an  equality  of  rights 
and  privileses  among  citizens  entitled  to  it,  who  would 
attempt  tojustify  such  an  outrage  on  the  part  of  those 
Statea.  The  question  then  ia,  are  the  citizens  of  the 
District  desirous  of  a  change  themselves  f  Has  anj 
request  or  movement  been  made  hj  them  that  would 
justify  an  interference  with  their  private  rights  on  the 
part  of  Congress  f    None,  whatever  I 

He  also  said :  '^In  farther  support  of  these 
views,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Clay,  whicm  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
1888: 

Buohed,  That  when  the  District  of  Colnmbia  was 
ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  MaTvIand  to  the 
United  States,  domestic  slavery  existed  in  both  of  those 
States,  including  the  ceded  territorr,  and  that,  as  it  still 
continues  in  both  of  them,  it  could  not  be  abolished 
within  the  District  without  a  violation  of  that  good  faith 
which  was  implied  in  the  cession,  and  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  territory,  nor,  unless  compensation  were  made 
to  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  without  a  manifest  in- 
flingement  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  nor  without  exciting  a  degree  of  just 
alarm  and  apprebenaion  in  the  Statea  recognizing  sla- 
very, far  tranacending  in  mischievona  tendency  any  pos- 
aible  benefit  which  could  be  accompliahed  by  the  abo- 
lition. 

Befolvtd,  iherrfarey  That  it  ia  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  that  the  institution  of  domestao 
alaverj  ought  not  to  be  abolished  within  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  it  earnestly  hopes  that  all  sincere 
friends  of  the  Union  and  of  harmony  and  general  tran- 
quillity, will  ceaae  to  agitate  thia  diaturhing  qnestion. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Dekware,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 

And  U  it/uHhsr  enaeUd,  That  the  aaid  persons  lib- 
erated under  thia  act  shall,  within  thirty  days  •^.^ 
tassage  of  the  same,  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
'  leral  Government  into  the  Statea  of  Maine,  X«ew 
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Bampshtre^  MaaiaehasettB,  Bbode  lAwA,  GonnMtieat» 

Tennmi,  Nevr  Tod[»  PenDsylrania,  New  Jeraef » 
Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinoiB,  Hiefaigan,  Iowa,  Wiaoonsin, 
Mianesota,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  that 
Bud  persons  ahail  be  distributed  to  and  among  the  said 
States  pro  nUa  according  to  the  population  of  the 
nme. 

He  said:  "  WhOe  I  speak  in  support  of  that 
amendment,  I  will  simply  say,  to  be  frank  with 
the  Senate,  that  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
bill  in  any  shape  in  which  it  can  be  presented* 
I  offer  this  amendment,  however,  npon  the 
principle  adopted  hy  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Davis)  yesterday,  of  perfecting  the 
bill,  as  far  as  I  can,  before  the  final  vote;  and 
I  do  think  that  if  gentlemen  who  are  not  in- 
terested  in  this  qnestion  will  persist  in  freeing 
the  slaves  in  this  District  or  elsewhere,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  take  them  among  them- 
selves; and  tiiey  ought  not  to  throw  thitf  class 
of  persona,  idle  and  vidous  and  worthless,  as 
▼e  know  they  will  be,  npon  this  District,  which 
already,  I  am  told,  has  a  population  of  eleven 
thoosand  free  negroes.  If  they  should  pernst 
in  setting  the  admtional  number  of  three  thou- 
sand free,  the  nineteen  Free  States  ought  cer- 
tainly, having  so  few  among  themselves,  to  be 
willing  to  share  the  burden  with  the  people  of 
this  District,  by  dividing  the  freed  slaves  among 
tibemselves,  still  leaving  this  District  with  the 
burden  of  eleven  tiiousand  free  persons  of 
color.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  sublime 
examples  of  philanthropy  I  have  ev«r  seen.  By 
yoor  fhiits  yon  shsdl  be  known.  If  it  is  a  spir- 
it of  philanthropy  and  a  love  of  freedom  that 
prompts  you,  genUemen,  to  set  these  three 
thousand  slaves  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia 
free;  render  that  philanthropy  and  that  love 
of  freedom  sublime  in  the  sight  of  all  human 
kind,  by  taking  hito  your  own  embrace,  in  your 
own  midst,  the  slaves  thus  liberated.  Prove 
that  yon  are  sincere." 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Mnnesota,  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  saying :  ^^  Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  human  slavery  is  the  great  sin  oif  this  coun- 
try, that  it  is  in  violation  of  every  principle  of 
jtutice  and  of  truth,  that  its  influence  upon  this 
country,  and  upon  the  world,  has  a  tendency 
ahketo  encourage  everything  that  is  evil,  and 
to  repress  everytiiingthat  is  good  in  the  State; 
that  its  evil  influences  are  visited  alike  npon  the 
master  and  the  slave ;  that  it  affects  us  for  evil 
in  onr  political  as  well  as  in  our  social  relations, 
and  that  it  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  wicked 
rebellion  which  has  risen  up  against  the  con- 
Btitational  authorities  of  the  Government,  I 
feel  bound,  by  every  vote  which  I  am  called 
upon  to  give,  and  by  every  word  which  I  may 
utter  upon  this  question,  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  toward  its  final  extinction ;  and,  so  far 
M  my  influence  goes,  to  blot  out  the  last  re- 
mains of  slavery  upon  this  continent. 

^  Thus  believing,  I  cannot  place  expediency 
in  the  scales  against  Justice,  nor  shall  I  fail  to 
perform  a  simple  duty  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences whieh  may  result  from  such  action." 

Kr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  next  took  the 
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floor,  saying:  "It  is  surely  enong^  for  the 
present  to  consider  davery  at  the  national  capi- 
tal ;  and  here  we  are  met  by  two  inqmries  so 
frankly  addressed  to  the  Senate  by  Uie  clear- 
headed Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pomeroy) : 
first,  has  slavery  any  constitutional  existence  at 
the  national  capital  ?  and,  secondly,  shall  money 
be  paid  to  secure  its  abolition?  The  answer  to 
these  two  inquiries  will  make  our  duty  olear. 
If  slavery  has  no  constitutional  existence  here, 
then  more  than  ever  is  Congress  bound  to  inter* 
fere,  even  with  money ;  for  the  scandal  must 
be  peremptorily  stopped,  without  any  postpone- 
ment or  any  consultation  of  the  people  on  a 
point  which  is  not  within  their  power. 

**  It  may  be  said  that,  whether  slavery  be 
constitutional  or  not,  nevertheless  it  exists,  and 
therefore  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  True,  it 
exists  as  a  monstrous  fact;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  important  to  consider  its  origin,  that  we 
may  understand  how,  assuming  the  form  of 
law,  it  was  able  to  uielter  itself  beneath  the 
protecting  shield  of  the  Constitution.  And 
when  we  shall  see  clearly  that  it  is  without  any 
such  just  protection,  that  the  law  which  de- 
clares it  is  baseless,  and  that  in  all  its  preten- 
sions it  is  essentially  and  utterly  brutal  and  nn* 
natural,  we  shall  have  less  consideration  for  the 
slave  tyranny,  which,  in  satisfied  pride,  has 
thus  £u>— not  without  compunction  at  different 
momenta— ruled  the  national  capital,  reducing 
all  things  here — public  opinion,  social  life,  and 
even  the  administration  of  justice— to  its  own 
degraded  standard,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  cuiious 
words  of  an  old  English  poet : 

It  series,  yet  reienes  as  Einff ; 
It  lives,  jet's  death:  it  pleases  faHof  paine. 
Monster  I  ah,  who,  who  can  thv  beeing  faignef 
Thou  shapelesse  shape,  live  death,  paine  pleasing^  ser* 
vile  reigne. 

''It  is  true,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
property  in  man ;  and  here  I  begin  to  answer 
the  questions  propounded  by  the  Senator  firom 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Davis).  If  this  pretension  is 
recognized  anywhere,  it  is  only  another  instance 
of  the  influence  of  custom,  which  is  so  power- 
ful as  to  render  the  idolater  insensible  to  the 
wickedness  of  idolatry,  and  the  cannibal  in- 
sensible to  the  brutality  of  cannibalism.  To 
argue  against  such  a  pretension  seems  to  be 
vain ;  for  the  pretension  exists  in  open  defiance 
of  reason  as  well  as  of  humanity.  It  will  not 
yield  to  argument;  nor  will  it  yield  to  per- 
suasion. It  must  be  encountered  by  authority. 
It  was  not  the  planters  in  the  British  islands  or 
in  the  French  islands  who  organized  emanci- 
pation, but  the  distant  Governments  across  the- 
ses, far  removed  from  the  local  prejudices,  whe- 
at last  forbade  the  outrage.  Haa  these  planters 
been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  blung^ 
to  this  pretension  as  men  among  us  still  cling 
to  it.  Of  course,  in  making  this  declaration 
against  the  idea  of  property  in  man,  I  say 
nothing  new.  An  honored  predecessor  oi  die 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kennedy),  whose 
fame  as  a  statesman  was  eclipsed,  perhaps,  by 
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bis  more  remAiteUdfiane  as  a  lawyer— I  mean 

William  Pinkney,  and  it  is  among  the  recol- 
lections of  my  youth  that  I  heard  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  call  him  the  nndonhted  head  of  the 
American  bar — ^in  a  speech  before  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates,  spoke  as  statesman 
and  lawyer  when  he  said : 
•  Sir,  hj  the  eternal  prindplee  of  natural  jnstioe  no 
qiaster  m  the  State  has  a  right  to  hold  his  Blavea  in 
bondage  for  a  aingle  hour. 

"  And  Henry  Brougham  spoke  not  only  as 
statesman  and  lawyer,  but  as  orator  also,  when, 
in  the  British  Parliament,  he  uttered  these 
memorable  words: 

Tell  me  not  of  rights— talk  not  of  the  property  of 
the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the  nght— I  ac- 
knowledge not  the  property.  The  principles,  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  naturo,  rise  in  robellion  against 
it  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the 
heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it  In  vain 
you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such  a  daim.  Thero 
IS  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human  codes — ^the 
same  throughout  the  ^orid,  the  same  in  all  times :  it  is 
tiiie  law  written  by  the  flnser  of  God  on  the  heart  of 
man ;  and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while 
men  despise  fraud  and  loathe  rapine  and  abhor  blood 
they  will  reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty 
phantasy  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man. 

"  Slavery  exists  at  the  national  capital  abso- 
lutely without  support  of  any  kind  in  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  here  again  I  answer  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Davis).  Nor  is  this  alL 
Situated  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Constitution,  where  State  rights  cannot  pre- 
vail, it  exists  in  open  defiance  of  most  cherished 
principles.  Let  the  Constitution  be  rightly  in* 
terpreted  by  a  just  tribunal,  and  slavery  must 
cease  here  at  once.  The  decision  of  a  court 
would  be  as  potent  as  an  act  of  Congress.*' 

Mr.  Sumner  then  proceeded  to  consider  '*  how 
completely  slavery  had  installed  itself  here  (in 
this  District)  in  utter  disregard  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  oompeUed  Congress  ignobly  to  do 
its  bidding." 

A  historical  statement  was  made  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  led  to  the  location  of  the  capi- 
tal, in  illustration  of  this  position,  and  he  con- 
cluded this  portion  of  his  remarks  by  saying: 
"Bringing  the  argument  together,  the  con- 
clusion may  be  briefly  stated.  The  five-headed 
barbarism  of  slavery,  beginning  in  violence,  can 
have  no  legal  or  constitutional  existence,  unless 
through  positive  words  expressly  authorizing 
it.  As  no  such  positive  words  can  be  found 
in  the  Constitution,  all  legislation  by  Congress 
supporting  slavery  must  be  unconstitutional 
and  void,  while  it  is  made  still  further  impos- 
sible by  positive  words  of  prohibition  guarding 
the  liberty  of  every  person  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Congress.'' 

Advocating  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
compensation  to  the  owners,  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion: "Amidst  all  present  solicitudes,  the 
future  cannot  be  doubtful.  At  the  national 
capital  slavery  will  give  way  to  freedom;  but 
the  good  work  will  not  stop  here.  It  must 
proc^.  What  God  and  nature  decree  rebel- 
lion cannot  arrest    And  as  the  whole,  wide- 


spread ^anny  begina  to  tumble,  then,  aboTs 
the  dm  of  battle,  sounding  from  the  sea  and 
echoing  along  the  land,  above  even  the  eznltft- 
tions  of  victory  on  well-fought  fields,  will  as- 
cend voices  of  gladness  and  benediction,  sweU- 
ing  from  generous  hearts  wherever  civilization 
bears  sway,  to  commemorate  a  sacred  triomph, 
whose  trophies,  instead  of  tattered  bannera, 
will  be  ransomed  slaves." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  followed  and  ex- 
amined the  entire  constitutional  question  rela- 
tive to  the  bill.  As  his  remarks  present  the 
views  and  principles  upon  which  the  Goyera- 
ment  has  been  hitherto  administered,  they 
afford  a  criterion  by  which  every  one  may 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  great  political 
change  which  the  country  and  government  are 
now  undergoing. 

"Mr.  President,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject  of  the  power  which  Congress  dsjma 
to  exercise  over  this  question.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  reason  why  this  power  has  been  so 
uniformly  and  so  generally  conceded  is  that  the 
question  of  power  has  never  been  carefully  ex- 
amined. I  laid  down  a  few  days  ago  this  prop- 
osition— ^and  I  defy  the  Senator  nrom  Kaine 
or  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  refhte 
it— that  there  is  no  positive  written  law  which 
establishes  property  in  a  slave  or  in  land  or  in 
a  horse  or  in  any  other  subject  of  property; 
that  the  law  upon  that  subject  arises  from  tiie 
uniform  custom  and  usage  of  the  civilized 
world.  And  I  laid  down  this  farther  propo* 
osition ;  that  my  legal  right  to  my  slave  was 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  and  character  with 
my  legal  right  to  my  land ;  and  that  if  I  were 
a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress 
would  have  no  more  right  to  deprive  me  of  the 
one  subiect  of  property  than  of  the  other. 

''Both  the  gentlemen  deny  that  property  csn 
exist  in  a  human  being.  That  is  their  broad 
proposition.  Upon  that  point  I  am  totally  at 
issue  with  them,  and  I  am  sustained  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  aU  tike 
circuit  judges  of  the  United  States  wherever 
the  question  has  been  mooted  and  decidei 
The  Senator  from  Kew  Hampshire  now  con- 
cedes explicitly  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  take  from  the  people  of  the  District  their 
houses  or  their  lands,  or  any  otiier  property 
but  their  slaves,  as  I  understand  him.  I  aak 
the  gentleman  for  the  law  or  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  forms  the  interdict,  and 
he  explicitly  gives  it  to  me.  It  is  the  provision 
that  no  citizen's  property  shall  be  taken  for 
public  use  except  by  due  process  of  law  and 
upon  just  compensation.  I  maintain  that  that 
prohibition  on  the  power  of  Congress  applies 
as  legitimately  and  with  as  mucSi  truth  and 
logic  to  slaves  as  it  does  to  real  estate. 

''My  proposition  a  few  days  ago  was  that 
slavery  was  general,  that  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very was  local ;  and  that  proposition  I  sustained 
by  reading  from  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  the  case  of  the  Antelope,  and  he 
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mstsined  the  opinion  which  he  rendered  in 
that  case  hj  quoting  from  the  decrees  of  Lord 
Stovell,  of  the  admiralty  oonrt  of  England, 
who  was  a  greater  jndge  than  erer  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield  was.  They  hoth  decide  this 
principle  broadly  and  withont  any  sort  of  res- 
erration  or  condition,  that  slavery  and  the 
dare  trade  existed  by  public  national  law.'' 

Mr.  Oollamer:  *'The  gentiemanwill  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  take  issue  witiii  hun  on  that 

e>int.  It  is  acknowledged  by  international 
w  only  in  such  nations  as  recognize  it." 

Mr.  Davis :  *^  No,  sir ;  my  honorable  friend 
is  mistaken  there,  and  I  will  tell  him  wherein, 
in  my  judgment,  he  is  mistaken.  The  Supreme 
Oonrt  of  the  United  States,  in  this  decision 
rendered  by  Ohief  Justice  Marshall,  decided 
that  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  existed  by 
Dational  law,  and  that  this  national  law  may  be 
repealed  locally  by  the  proper  legislation  of 
every  country  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  this 
national  law,  recognizing  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  exists  in  every  country  save  in  those 
oonntries  where,  by  positive  enactment,  it  has 
been  repealed." 

Mr.  Oollamer :  "  That,  to  my  mind,  amounts 
to  precisely  the  same  proposition  that  I  stated." 

Mr.  Davis:  ^^Ko,  sir.  I  will  read  from  the 
opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Antelope  again,  and 
I  will  read  f^om  several  other  opinions.  I 
know  that  gentiemen  are  becoming  impatient 
for  the  sacrifice ;  but  here,  sir,  I  stand  up  in 
my  place  in  the  Senate  Ohamber  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  maintain  the  rights  of  a  people 
who  have  no  self-government,  and  who  have 
no  representation  in  this  chamber;  and  al- 
though gentlemen  may  be  restive  under  the 
exercise  of  this  right  of  mine,  which  I  claim, 
to  appear  here  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  the  people  of  this  District,  they  will 
hare  to  submit  to  that  restiveness.  In  the  case 
of  the  Antelope  (10  Wheaton's  Beports,  120), 
the  court  say : 

The  qoestion  whether  the  slave  trade  is  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  nataooa  has  been  seriously  propounded, 
ud  both  the  affirmatiTe  and  negative  of  the  proposi- 
tion hare  been  maintaioed  with  equal  eamestnese. 

That  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  will 
•caroely  be  denied. 

'^  I  never  denied  it  myself;  but  I  say  that  the 
law  created  by  the  usages  of  mankind  over- 
roles  the  law  of  nature  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. What  is  the  law  of  nature  ?  My  honor- 
able fKeud  from  Vermont  might  have  one  code 
of  the  law  of  nature,  and  other  gentlemen 
might  have  other  codes  of  the  law  of  nature. 
When  this  traffic  was  indulged  in  by  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Bhode  Island  were  inundating  the  colonies 
with  slaves  torn  from  Africa,  and  selling  them 
for  a  price,  what  was  the  law  of  nature  Sien  in 
Kassachusetts  that  indulged  such  a  traffic;  and 
ybat  was  the  law  of  nature  then  in  the  civil- 
ized world  f  What  is  the  law  of  nature  now  in 
Turkey  and  in  Chinat  What  was  the  law  of 
nature  in  Europe  two  centuries  ago  f    What  is 


the  law  of  nature  In  Utah  f  The  law  of  nature 
varies  with  the  altered  condition  of  dvilizatioii 
and  the  condition  of  the  world ;  and  what  is 
the  law  of  nature  in  one  age  and  in  one  country 
and  in  one  generation,  is  not  the  law  of  nature 
universally.  It  is  because  of  this  want  of  uni* 
formity  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  because  there 
is  no  common  tribunal  to  ascertain  and  define 
and  establish  what  the  law  of  nature  is,  that  it 
has  been  uniformly  decreed  to  be  subservient 
to  the  poffltive  laws  of  any  country,  and  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  as  established  upon  the  usages 
of  the  civilized  world.    But  I  will  read : 

That  iiia  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  will  acaroely 
be  denied.  That  erery  man  has  a  natural  right  to  the 
fruita  of  his  own  labor,  ia  generally  admitted ;  and  that 
no  other  person  can  rightfully  deprive  him  of  those 
fruits,  ana  appropriate  uem  againt  his  will,  seema  to 
be  the  necessary  result  of  this  admission.  But  from 
the  earliest  times  war  has  existed,  and  war  confers 
righta  in  which  all  hare  acquiesced.  Among  the 
most  enlijHbtened  nations  of  antiquity,  one  of  .these 
was,  that  the  victor  might  enalave  the  vanquiahed. 

^^That  was  once  a  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  recognized  by  the  whole  world.  I 
admit  that  that  principle  has  been  exploded, 
and  properly  exploded,  by  the  Christian  civili- 
zation of  this  age. 

This,  which  was  the  usage  of  all,  could  not  be  pro> 
nounced  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  whicn  is 
certainly  to  m  tried  by  the  test  of  aeneral  usaffe. 
That  which  has  received  the  assent  of  all,  must  be  the 
law  of  all. 

Slavery,  then,  has  its  origin  in  force ;  but  as  the 
world  has  agreed  that  it  is  a  legitimate  result  of  force, 
the  sute  of  things  which  is  thus  produced  by  general 
consent,  cannot  Be  pronounced  unlawful. 

'*What  does  Ohief  Justice  Marshall  here 
decide?  That  altiiough  slavery  has  its  origin 
in  force  and  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  yet 
as  it  has  been  universally  recognized  by  the 
civilized  world,  it  exists  and  is  acknowledged 
by  the  laws  of  nations. 

Throughout  Christendom. this  harsh  rule  has  been 
ezplodec^  and  war  is  no  loneer  considered  as  giving  a 
right  to  enslave  captives.  But  this  triumph  of  human- 
ity has  not  been  universaL  The  parties  to  the  modem 
law  of  nations  do  not  propagate  their  principles  by 
force ;  and  Africa  has  not  yet  iMopted  them.  Through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  that  immense  continent,  so  far 
as  we  know  its  history,  it  is  atill  the  law  of  nationa 
that  prisoners  are  slaves.  Can  those  who  have  them- 
selves renounced  this  law,  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  its  effects  by  purchasing  the  beings  who  are  its 
rictimsf 

**  Here  is  a  principle  to  which  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Maine  referred : 

Whatever  might  be  the  answer  of  a  moralist  to  thia 
auestion,  a  jurist  must  search  for  its  legal  solution  in 
those  principles  of  action  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
usages,  the  national  acta,  and  the  general  assent  of 
that  portion  of  the  world  of  which  he  considers  him- 
self as  a  part,  and  to  whose  law  the  appeal  is  made. 
If  we  resort  to  this  standard  as  the  test  or  international 
law,  the  question,  as  has  already  been  observed,  ia 
decided  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  trade.  Both 
Europe  and  America  embarked  in  it ;  and  for  nearly  two 
centuries  it  was  carried  on  without  opposition  and 
without  censure.  A  jurist  could  not  say  that  a  practice 
thus  supported  was  ulegal,  and  that  those  engaged  in 
it  might  DC  punished  either  personally  or  by  deprivar 
tion  of  property. 
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"Now,  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  this  point  in  the  dedsion : 

In  this  commerce,  ihua  sanctioned  bj  unireraal 
Msent,  erery^  nation  had  an  equal  right  to  engage. 
How  is  this  right  to  be  lost?  Each  may  renounce  it 
for  its  own  people;  but  can  this  renunciation  affect 
others  t  No  pnnciple  of  general  law  is  more  anirer> 
sally  acknowledged  than  the  perfect  equality  of  nations. 
Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights.  It  results  from 
this  equality  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule 
on  another.  Each  legislates  for  itself,  but  its  legisla- 
tion can  operate  on  itself  alone.  A  right,  then,  which 
is  Tested  u  all  by  the  consent  of  all,  can  be  divested 
only  by  consent ;  and  this  trade,  in  which  all  hare 
participated,  must  remain  lawful  to  those  who  cannot 
be  induced  to  relinquish  it.  As  no  nation  can  nrescribe 
a  rule  for  others^  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations;  and 
this  traffic  remams  lawful  to  those  whose  Ck>TemmentB 
have  not  forbidden  it— 10  WhtcUon,  pp.  120-122. 

"There  is  the  principle." 

Mr.  Oollamer :  "  The.  gentleman  has  a  peon- 
liar  way  of  reading  that  decision." 

Mr.  Davis :  "  I  read  it  according  to  the  letter." 

Mr.  CoUamer :  "  Gentlemen  who  are  tenacious 
abont  that  particular  form  of  reading,  are  ut- 
terly incapable  of  being  answered  to  their  sat* 
isfaction.  I  cannot,  by  any  version  I  can  give 
it^  satisfy  the  gentleman ;  but  every  lawyer  who 
reads  that  case  and  other  cases  cognate  to  the 
same  subject  in  other  books,  understands  it 
thus:  wheo  a  question  comes  before  a  court  in 
relation  to  a  prize  of  a  yessel  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  upon  the  broad  law  of  nations  they 
cannot  declare  it  a  prize  if  the  nation  to  which 
the  vessel  beloDgsmake  that  business  legitimate. 
That  is  all  there  is  in  that  decision.  It  is  t^at 
the  law  of  nations  recognizes  slavery  as  existing 
and  lawful  in  those  nations  that  make  it  so ; 
and  that  is  alL" 

Mr.  Davis :  "  There  is  a  little  more,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithsthnding  the  gentleman^s  position. 
It  decides  that  the  slave  trade  was  once  prac- 
tised by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
and  it  decides,  furthermore,  that  it  cannot  be 
restricted  except  by  positive  legislation  of  the 
countries  that  choose  to  restrict  it." 

Mr.  CoUamer :  "  Will  the  gentleman  permit 
me  one  moment  on  that  point?  When  it  was 
universal,  it  was  because  it  was  made  so  by  the 
acts  of  the  several  nations  themselves.  It  was 
not  a  law  of  nations ;  it  was  ^he  law  of  each 
nation,  and  therefore  of  all ;  but  it  was  a  law 
for  each  nation  that  made  it,  not  an  interna- 
tional law ;  and  the  very  fictct  that  some  nations 
may  repeal  that  law,  and  prevent  its  being  op- 
erative on  them,  while  others  may  retain  it  and 
have  it  operative  on  them,  shows  that  it  is  not 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  for  that  law  can- 
not be  changed  in  that  way.  Another  thing  : 
it  never  was  a  law  of  nature.  The  laws  of 
nature  can  never  change,  until  nature  and  na- 
ture's God  change," 

Mr.  Davis :  "  The  gentleman  is  still  mistaken. 
I  admit  that  the  law  of  nations  was  made  by 
the  practice  of  nations,  and  that  is  what  this 
opimon  says.  I  will  read  an  opinion  directly 
that  will  show  it  conclusively — an  opinion  of 
Judge  McLean  himself.    Neither  the  Senator 


from  Vermont  nor  any  other  Senator  here  can 
find  any  positive  express  law  of  any  nation  upon 
the  earth  sanctioning  the  slave  trade,  except 
the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
continued  the  traffic  until  the  year  1808.^' 

Mr.  Oollamer :  "  Allow  me  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  on  that  point  I  take  distinct  issue  ! 
with  him.  The  Constitution  never  continued 
the  slave  trade  one  day.  It  merely  said  that 
Congress  should  not  interfere  with  the  impor- 
tation or  immigration  of  such  persons  as  the  | 
States  might  think  proper  to  admit  until  after 
a  certain  time." 

Mr.  Davis:  "The  Senator  from  Yeimoot 
has  informed  me  that  he  cannot  convince  me. 
I  agree  with  him  in  that  proposition;  and 
there  is  another  proposition  on  which  there  is 
even  less  doubt  wan  on  that  in  my  mind,  and 
that  is  that  I  cannot  convince  him.  Therefore 
I  will  proceed  with  my  speech  as  though  mj 
honorable  friend  was  not  a  hearer  at  all. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  the  Antelope,  laid  down  the 
doctrme  and  the  principle  that  the  law  which 
regulates  the  slave  trade  and  establishes  it  as  a 
legal  traffic  arises  from  custom  and  usage  alone, 
not  from  positive  enactment ;  and  further,  that 
the  law  of  nations  recognizing  the  validity  of 
the  slave  trade  once  existed  among  sll  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  France  hsd 
colonies  in  the  West  India  Islands;  England 
had  colonies  there;  so  had  Spain,  Fortngal, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland;  and  each  one  of 
those  nations  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
Their  usage  for  two  centuries,  according  to  the 
language  of  this  decision,  established  the  dare 
trade  as  a  legal  traffic.  It  existed,  not  by  poe* 
itive  law,  but  by  usage  and  custom  conformed 
to  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world; 
and  having  that  authority  and  that  extent  of 
existence,  the  only  way  in  which  it  ceased  to 
exist  anywhere  in  any  of  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  was  by  positive  local  prohibition,  I  be- 
lieve that  Brazil  still  continues  the  trade.  By 
what  authority?  By  the  law  of  nations.  So 
far  as  any  nation  has  not  by  its  own  positive 
legislation,  or  by  its  treaty  stipulations,  pro- 
hibited the  slave  trade,  it  still  exists  in  that  na- 
tion, and  with  its  people  and  subjects,  as  a 
legitimate  trade  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Tbe  court  say: 

No  jpriDdple  of  general  law  is  more  aDirersallT  ac- 
knowledged than  the  perfect  e<}aality  of  nations,  nxa- 
Bia  and  Geneva  hare  equal  nghts.  It  results  from 
this  equality  that  no  one  can  nghtfully  impose  a  rule 
on  another.  Each  legislates  for  itself,  but  its  legisla- 
tion can  operate  on  itself  alone.  A  right,  then,  whira 
is  vested  in  all  by  the  consent  of  all,  can  be  dirested 
only  by  consent ;  and  this  trade,  in  which  all  have  pa^ 
ticipated,  most  remain  lawful  to  those  who  cannot  be 
induced  to  relinquish  it.  As  no  nation  can  prescribe 
a  role  for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations,  and 
this  traffic  remains  lawful  to  those  whose  Gorern- 
ments  have  not  forbidden  it. 

^^  Suppose  the  United  States  €k>vemment  had 
never  made  the  slave  trade  piracy,  would  it  not 
still  exist  as  a  legitimate  trade  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  they  mignt  enter? 
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Most  certa&ly.  The  Supreme  Court  have  de- 
cided this  principle  again  and  again.  It  is  trae 
that  where  a  nation,  either  by  its  positiye  enact* 
mdnts  or  by  its  treaty  stipulations,  proscribes 
the  slave  trade,  it  is  not  lawfol  for  the  subjects 
or  people  of  that  State  or  nation  to  enter  into 
that  tx^e;  but  that  constitutes  the  exception. 
This  case  just  as  explicitly  and  as  undeniably 
establishes  the  position  that  if  a  single  nation 
npon  earth  stands  out,  and  fails  or  refuses  by 
its  legislation  or  by  its  treaty  engagements  to 
proscribe  the  slave  trade,  the  slave  trade  still 
exiBta  in  relation  to  that  nation  as  a  legitimate 
trafSc.  So  much  for  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Antelope. 

"Now,  sir,  I  will  read  another  authority, 
and  it  is  the  authority  of  the  judge  dwelt  upon 
with  so  much  pleasure  and  high  approval  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Somner)  the  other  day — Judge  McLean.  In  the 
case  of  Henry  Miller  w.  George  McQuerry  (5th 
McLean^s  Reports,  p.  472),  he  said : 

No  proof,  it  is  contended,  has  been  offered  to  show 
ihftt  Kentocky  is  a  State  in  which  slavery  is  anthorized 
bj  lair.  And  a  discussion  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  rcdforred  to,  in  which  certain  Senators  declared 
there  was  no  law  in  the  South  expressly  establishing 
slarerj.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  near  this  argument 
relied  on  in  this  case.  It  was  used  by  gentlemen  of 
the  South  to  justifj  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  our 
Territories  without  the  authority  of  law.  In  Groves  v«. 
Slaughter,  a  Mississippi  case,  reported  in  15  Peters's 
Reports,  450,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declared  that  slavery  was  local,  and  that  it  could  not 
exist  without  the  authority  of  law ;  that  it  was  a  muni- 
cipal regulation. 

'*!  observe  that  gentlemen  smUe  at  this  quo- 
tation. Let  them  wait  a  moment  and  they  will 
Bee  that  it  is  explained,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
position  here  quoted  is  not  the  true  position. 
Slavery  is  not  a  municipal  regulation,  and  the 
learned  judge  shows  it  in  this  very  opinion,  as 
yon  will  see  presently.  What  is  a  municipal 
regulation  f  It  is  a  regulation  that  is  made  by 
local,  civil  law.  Here  is  the  slave  trade,  not 
founded,  not  created,  not  having  its  origin  or 
Banction  in  local  law  at  all,  but  by  the  univer- 
sal custom  and  usages  of  the  civilized  world,  as 
decided  in  the  case  of  the  Antelope,  and  as  this 
learned  judge  himself  recognizes : 

Whether  this  law  was  founded  up 


tiis  law  was  roundea  upon  usase,  or  express 
enactment,  is  of  no  importance.  Usage  of  long  contin- 
uance, so  lone  that  the  memory  of  man  runneu  not  to 
the  oontnuy.  Das  the  force  of  law.    It  arises  from  long^ 


ncognized  rights,  countervened  by  no  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

"That  is  the  whole  case.  Usage  makes  na- 
tional law,  usage  makes  public  law ;  that  estab- 
lishes in  what  subjects  property  exists,  and  es- 
tablishes what  is  legitimate  trade  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  opinion  so  decides, 
and  it  decides  that  when  usage  has  established 
tbeae  principles  they  cannot  be  abolished  or 
varied  or  modified,  except  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

It  arises  from  lon^-recoffpized  rishts,  countervened 
by  no  leg^atire  action.  This  is  the  source  of  many 
of  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  And  this  for  a 
oenturj  or  more  may  constitute  slavery,  though  it  be 


opposed  as  it  is  to  all  theprinoiplesof  fheoommdn  Uw 
01  England.    I  speak  of  African  slavery. 

'^The  same  opinion  continues: 

But  such  a  law  can  only  acquiro  pnotency  by  long 
usage.  Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  perhaps  in  all  of  them,  there  cannot 
be  found  a  statute  which  contains  the  words :  *' And 
be  it  enacted,  that  slavery  shall  exist." 

"  That  is  a  historic^  and  a  legal  fact.  So  for 
as  I  know  or  have  read — and  I  admit  that  my 
reading  has  been  very  limited  compared  with 
that  of  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts—there is  not  a  positive  written  law  in  any 
of  the  States  of  Europe  that  ever  indulged  in 
this  traffic,  sanctioning  and  legalizing  it.  That 
law  which  most  directly  comes  up  to  the  point 
of  establishing  the  slave  trade  is  found  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  per- 
mitted its  continuance  until  1808,  and  that  at 
the  instance  of  Massachusetts  and  other  North- 
ern States.  They  were  sustained  in  that  action 
by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina ; 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  went 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  it  would  have  been  abolished  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Cotistitution  by  a  provis- 
ion to  take  immediate  effect,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  resistance  and  the  opposition  made  to  it 
by  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and 
some  of  the  other  Northern  States.  Judge 
McLean  in  this  decision  says : 

Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  some  of  the  Souths 
em  States,  perha{>s  in  all  of  them,  there  cannot  be 
found  a  statute  which  contains  the  words :  ''And  be  it 
enacted  that  slavery  shall  exist:"  and  this  was  what 
was  denied  in  the  Senate.  But  this  does  not  shake  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  above  referred  to. 
Usage  of  great  antiquity  acquires  the  foroe  of  law.  The 
denial  therefore  that  slavery  existed  by  virtue  of  an 
express  law,  or  by  statute  law,  which  was  intended  to 
be  denied,  was  no  denial  at  all. 

^^That  is  what  Judge  McLean  decided.  It 
was  a  case  of  this  character :  a  slave  had  eloped 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky ;  there  were  certun 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio  who  gave  aid  to 
that  slave  in  making  his  escape  to  Canada ;  they 
were  sued  under  the  law  of  Congress  for  giving 
that  aid,  and  they  were  held  to  pay  damc^es 
for  having  aided  the  slave  to  escape.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  assumed  as  one  of  the 

g'ounds  of  defence  that  there  was  no  positive 
w,  no  statute  enacted  in  Kentucky,  at  least 
none  shown  upon  the  trial,  which  established 
slavery.  Judge  McLean  conceded  that  to  be 
the  fact ;  but  instead  of  that  being  a  denial  that 
the  right  of  property  existed  in  the  claimant^ 
he  expressly  stated  in  words  that  it  was  no  de- 
nial at  all.  In  the  case  of  Jones  e«.  Vanzandt 
(2  McLean,  602)  the  same  learned  judge  said : 

In  our  colonial  sovernments,  and  under  the  confed- 
eration, no  general  provision  existed  for  the  surrender 
of  slaves.  From  our  earliest  history,  it  appears  that 
slavery  existed  in  all  the  colonies. 

<*  How  did  it  exist  in  all  the  colonies?  Not 
by  positive  enactment,  not  by  any  positive  law : 
it  existed  only  by  public,  national  law,  based 
upon  the  usage  of  we  civilized  world,  and  the 
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J  in  the  slave  trade  of  the  whole  ciTilized 
worli.  That  is  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the 
slave  trade ;  that  is  the  origin  and  foundation  of 
the  properly  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  tibat  slave ; 
and  Jadge  McLean  dedded  in  this  case  that,  for 
the  defence  to  assume  that  there  was  no  statute, 
no  positive  law  giving  to  the  claimant  of  a  slave 
a  right  of  property  in  the  eJave,  was  no  denial 
whatever  of  his  right  of  property.  In  the  case 
I  last  referred  to---JoneB  c«.  yan2andt--Jadge 
McLean  said : 

Trom  our  earliest  history  it  appears  that  slavery  ex- 
isted in  all  the  colonies ;  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
CoDstitntion  it  was  tolerated  in  most  of  the  States. 

Property,  real  or  personal,  takes  its  designation  firom 
ttie  laws  or  the  States.  It  was  not  the  object  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  reeulate  property.  A  Federal 
Govemment  was  organized  by  oonferring  on  it  certain 
delwated  powers,  and  bv  imposing  certaio  restrictions 
on  the  Stales.  Among  tnese  restrictions  it  is  provided 
that  no  State  shall  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract, 
nor  liberate  a  person  who  is  held  to  labor  in  another 
State  from  which  he  escaped.  In  this  form  the  Gon- 
•titotion  protects  contracts  and  the  right  of  the  master, 
bat  it  originates  neither. 

"There  is  a  decision  in  which  the  right  of 
the  master  to  his  slave  is  expressly  recognized, 
and  it  is  recognized  to  the  form  and  extent  of 
giving  a  Judgment  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
against  a  citizen  of  Ohio  who  had  aided  a  slave 
to  make  his  escape ;  and  yet  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Kew  Hampshire  and  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Maine  assume  that  there  can  be 
no  property  in  slaves. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  got  some  more  law  upon 
that  subject.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  that  authorized  the 
reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  from  the  States. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  provision  that  es- 
tablishes the  ratio  of  representation  on  the  basis 
of  three  fifths  of  the  daves,  including  all  the 
white  population  and  the  free  population.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  provision  that  bases 
direct  taxation  on  the  same  basis  of  population. 
We  are  all  fSeuniliar  with  the  provision  that 
continued  the  slave  trade  up  to  1808.  What 
did  Congress  do  ?  In  1798  it  passed  a  fugitive 
slave  law  to  authorize  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
reclaim  them.  That  law  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  constitutional.  Now, 
flir,  if  property  cannot  exist  in  a  slave  when  a 
slave  escaped  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
irent  to  Ohio,  a  Free  State,  what  principle  of 
law,  or  of  reason,  or  of  conunon  sense  would 
authorize  the  courts  of  the  country  to  render  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  the  owner 
of  that  slave,  who  pursued  him  into  the  State, 
against  a  man  who  aided  in  his  escape  ?  In 
1850  another  and  a  more  efBcient  fugitive  slave 
law  was  passed.    The  constitutiondity  of  the 

Previous  rigitive  slave  law  of  1793  came  up  in 
lie  case  of  Prigg  against  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  the  opinion  of  the  court  was 
rendered  by  Justice  Story,  and  the  other  judges 

giVe  their  opinions  ieriatim.    Every  judge  of 
e  Supreme  Court  decided  that  law  to  be  con- 
•titational.    It  would  be  absurd  and  nonsensi- 


cal for  the  oourt  to  dedde  that  a  la'w  is  consti- 
tutional for  pursuing  a  subject  of  property  in  a 
State  in  which  subject  the  right  of  property 
cannot  possibly  exist  I  I  will  read  a  cdause 
from  that  decision.  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
atitution  is  in  these  words: 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  ahall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  seryice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 

"  I  admit  that  the  Legislatures  may  regulate 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  in  the 
slave.  I  admit  that  the  Constitution  treats 
slaves  as  persons  as  well  as  property ;  that  it  is 
murder,  in  my  State,  to  kill  a  slave ;  that  if  a 
slave  is  treated  with  inhumanity,  the  laws  pro- 
vide a  mode  by  which  the  slave  may  be  taken 
from  the  inhuman  owner  and  sold;  but  the 
law  may  make  the  same  provisions  in  regard  to 
horses  and  stock.  If  horses  are  treated  with 
cruelty  and  brutality  by  the  owners,  tiie  Legis- 
latures of  the  State  in  which  such  owners  live 
may  regulate  the  usage  which  the  owner  may 
m^e  of  his  horse,  and  compel  him  to  observe 
the  laws  of  humanity  and  mercy  in  the  use 
even  of  a  dumb  beast,  as  well  as  of  a  slave. 
That  only  proves  that  the  law  makes  difierent 
regulations  in  relation  to  different  subjects  of 
property,  according  to  their  nature.  The  law 
may  regulate  the  use  which  the  owner  of  real 
estate  may  make  of  his  real  estate  in  towns,  and 
does.  He  cannot  establish  a  potter's  field  upoD 
his  lot ;  he  cannot,  I  believe,  in  my  State,  treat 
his  beasts,  horses  at  least,  with  barbarity.  If 
he  does,  he  is  subject  to  a  penal  law  that  fines 
him.  He  cannot  murder  his  slave.  He  holds 
possession  of  the  slave,  and  has  the  right  to  the 
service  of  the  slave,  and  that  is  all  the  property 
that  could  exist  practically  in  a  slave.  A  man 
cannot  kill  a  slave,  and  barbecue  him,  and  eat 
him.  He  would  not  be  disposed  to  do  that 
These  laws  do  not  interfere  with  the  just  use  of 
slave  property  At  all.  They  permit  to  the 
owner  of  the  slave  every  free  and  proper  use  of 
the  slave  of  which  that  slave  is  capable,  notwith- 
standing their  object  is  to  preserve  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  mercy  in  the  ownership  of  the 
slave ;  and  so  of  a  horse.  But  because  the  law 
makes  different  regulations  in  relation  to  differ- 
ent species  of  property,  according  to  the  nature 
and  essence  of  that  property,  it  does  not  at  all 
prove  that  the  property  in  dl  the  classes  has 
the  same  origin.  That  origin,  as  I  said  before, 
is  in  universal  usage  and  custom." 

Mr.  Howard :  *^  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  with  his  permission,  whether 
all  property  haa  its  origin  in  force  ?  Slavery 
certainly  has." 

Mr.  Davis:  "Property  in  a  horse  has  its 
origin  in  force.  The  horse  has  to  be  subdued, 
broken,  and  reduced  to  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  his  owner ;  and  so  of  many  other 
things.  There  is  property  in  wild  beasts,  in  the 
lion  that  once  prowled  in  the  forest.    In  many 
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artades  property  cAn  exist  only  by  force,  and 
does  exist  by  force. 

"  But  that  is  immaterial  to  the  issae.  Here 
is  first  the  Oonstitntfon  declaring,  and  then  here 
are  the  courts  in  all  their  judgments  in  which 
the  qnestion  came  np,  deciding  that  property 
does  exist  in  slaves,  although  it  has  its  origin 
in  force  and  against  natural  law.  Let  me  read 
from  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Penn- 
sylvania. After  quoting  the  clause  of  the  Oon- 
stitntion  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  the 
court  say : 

The  last  clause  is  that,  the  true  interpretation  where- 
of is  direetly  in  iudgment  before  us.  Historically,  it 
is  well  known  tnat  the  object  of  thia  clause  was  to  se- 
cure to  the  citisens  of  the  slaTeholding  States  the  com- 
plete right  and  title  of  ownership  in  their  slaves,  as  < 
proper^,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  into  which  they 
might  escape  from  the  State  where  they  were  held  in 
aenritude.  The  full  recognition  of  this  ri^ht  and  title 
was  indispenaable  to  the  security  of  this  species  of 
property  in  all  the  slaveholding  Stales ;  and,  indeed, 
was  so  irital  to  the  preservation  of  their  domestic  in- 
terests and  institutions,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
itoonstitnted  a  fundamental  article,  without  the  adop- 
tion of  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been  formed. 
Its  true  design  was  to  guard  against  the  doctrines  and 
principles  prevalent  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  by 
preventing  them  from  intermeddling  with,  or  obstruct- 
ing or  abolishing  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves. — 
16  Fderi9  B»parU,  p.  611. 

"Oould  anything  be  more  clearer  specific! 
Here  the  right  of  property  of  the  owner  in  the 
slave  is  fully  recognized  bv  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    That  decision  was  rendered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  court  sanctioned  and   approved   the 
same  principle.    He  states  it  as  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  incorporation  of  the  article  rec- 
ognizing the  full  right  of  the  owners  of  slaves 
to  that  property  and  providing  that  if  they  es- 
caped and  went  into  other  States  the  laws  of 
those  other  States  should  in  no  degree  and  to 
no  extent  interfere  with  the  right  or  the  owner 
to  the  slave,  was  the  essential  condition  upon 
which  the  Oonstitution  was  formed  and  with- 
out which  it  never  would  have  been  formed. 
Any  gentleman   who   reads   Mr.    Madison's 
Papers,  in  which  he  gives  the  propositions  and 
debates  of  the  convention  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  will,  if  his  mind  is  not  wholly  obfus- 
cated by  prejudice,  give  immediate  consent  to 
the  proposition  here  laid  down  by  Judge  Story. 
I  could  refer  to  a  dozen  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  circuit  court  of  Ohio,  of  which  Judge 
McLean  was  presiding  judge,  recognizing  in 
the  most  distinct  and  unqualified  terms  the 
right  of  property  of  the  owner  of  a  slave. 
There  have  been  various  cases  tried  in  that 
State  and  in  Indiana,  and  in  Michigan,  in  which 
all  these  questions  came  up,  and  in  every  solitary 
case  it  was  urged  in  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
clusive legsl  logic  that  the  right  of  the  master 
to  pursue  his  slave  and  take  him  wherever  he 
found  him  without  committing  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  was  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  by  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  that  if  any 
dtizen  interfered  with  that  right  and  aided  the 


daTe  in  making  his  escape,  that  citizen  should 
respond  to  the  claimant  of  the  slave  in  the 
amount  of  the  damages  which  he  sustained  by 
such  interference.  The  ordinance  of  1787  has  a 
peculiar  provision  in  relation  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  slaves.  There  was  a  slave  sought  to  be 
reclaimed  from  Indiana  in  contravention  to  that 
provision — ^I  have  the  case  here — ^and  Judge 
IdcLean  decided  explicitly  that  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
fugitive  slave  law  controlled  and  overruled  the 
provision  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  author- 
ized the  reclamation  of  the  slaves  precisely  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law." 

The  question  was  subsequently  taken  on  the 
bill,  when  it  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning,  Chandler/Clark, 
Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foote,  JFoster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harion,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  King, 
Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,* 
Sherman,  Sumner,  Ten  Byck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson  of  Massachusetts 
—29. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Bayard,  Garlile,  Daris,  Henderson, 
Kennedy,  Latham,  McDougall,  Nesmith,  Powell,  Sauls* 
buiy,  Stark,  Willey,  Wilson  of  Missouri,  and  Wright 
—14. 

The  debate  in  the  House  on  this  bill  was 
brief.  Mr.  Nixon,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Blair, 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Riddle,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  were  the 
principal  speakers. 

Mr.  Crittenden  thus  expressed  his  views  of 
the  measure :  "  The  immediate  question  before 
us  is  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  is  the  object  proposed  in  the 
bill  under  consideration.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion for  a  long  time  agitating  the  country. 
For  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  the  records  of  Congress  bear 
no  evidence  of  any  such  motion  ever  having 
been  made,  of  any  measure  having  ever  been 
proposed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  here,  or 
to  change  the  condition  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment accepted  and  found  it.  It  was  only,  sii^ 
when  a  new  spirit  sprung  up  in  the  land,  when 
anew  agitation  commenced  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  generally,  that  this  feeling  concen- 
trated, in  some  degree,  upon  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  f^om  that  time  down  to  the 
present,  with  an  always  persevering  purpose, 
this  measure  has  been  pressed.  It  has  been 
rejected  time  and  again.  It  has  been  judged 
impolitic  by  our  predecessors,  or  beyond  their 
power.  For  one  reason  or  another.  Congress 
has  always  refused  to  act  upon  the  subject. 
These  are  the  lessons  of  the  past.  In  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  and  best  and  palmiest  days  of 
the  Bepublic  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  pass 
such  a  measure ;  and  for  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  it  has  been  presented  only 
to  be  r^ected.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  now  given  its  sanction  to  the  meas* 
ure,  and  it  is  before  you  for  your  final  con- 
sideration. 

"  Of  all  inauspicious  times,  it  seems  to  me 
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fhat  this  is  the  most  inaaspicions  for  the  meas- 
ure which  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt  We 
are  not  only  engf^ed  in  this  tremendous  war, 
now,  I  trust,  coming  to  its  end,  but  we  are 
engaged  in  a  war  founded  upon  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  people  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  ultimately  to  violate  the  constitution- 
al rights  of  the  different  States  in  adopting  or 
rejecting  slavery  as  they  please.  It  is  that  ap- 
prehensioD  which  has  kindled  this  war.  No 
one  will  dispute  that.  Whether  it  was  the 
real  motive  with  this  or  that  leader,  or  wheth- 
er they  had  other  and  more  traitorous  views, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  determine. 

*^  The  masses  of  the  people,  so  far  as  they 
were  influenced  by  any  political  considerations, 
were,  I  say,  influenced  to  unite  in  this  rebel- 
lion by  the  apprehension  of  such  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  I  believed  then,  and 
I  believe  now,  that  they  are  mistaken,  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
not  exercise  any  such  unconstitutional  power 
over  them.  But  that  was  their  apprehension. 
They  are  now  laboring  under  that  apprehen- 
sion. Under  that  apprehension  they  have 
fought  with  fury  against  us.  Out  of  that  appre- 
hension has  been  attempted  to  be  deduced  by  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  every  motive  to  con- 
tinued resistance  and  to  everlasting  hostility 
to  us.  That  is  our  condition  now,  and  it  is 
under  these  circumstances  that  this  bill  is 
Introduced,  and  we  are  asked  to  pass  it.  What 
Will  be  the  effect  of  it?  Will  it  not,  in  the 
tninds  of  the  suspicious,  and  even  of  the  un- 
suspicious, strengthen  an  opinion  that  that  is 
the  purpose  of  Congress?  If  it  were  entirely 
Unconnected  with  any  question  of  slavery  in 
the  States,  it  might  be  of  less  importance ;  but 
in  principle  and  in  character  it  is  connected 
with  it,  and  it  will  be  so  considered,  at  any 
rate,  by  those  in  rebellion.  It  will  be  consider- 
ed as  an  evidence  of  the  general  purpose  and 
intent  of  Congress.  I  do  not  say  tnat  you  have 
not  the  power;  but  would  not  that  power  be, 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  most  unwisely  and  in- 
discreetly exercised.  That  is  the  point.  Of 
all  the  times  when  an  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  carry  this  measure,  is  not  this  the  most  in- 
auspicious ?  Is  it  not  a  time  when  the  measure 
is  most  likely  to  produce  danger  and  mischief 
to  the  country  at  large  ?    So  it  seems  to  me. 

'^But  are  the  views  of  gentlemen  limited 
merely  to  giving  to  the  slaves  of  this  District 
the  benefit  of  the  law?  Those  who  urge  it 
will  have  more  candor  than  to  say  so.  They 
do  not  limit  their  views  merely  to  the  locality 
of  this  District  No,  sir,  it  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  great  system ;  it  is  the  beginning, 
not  the  end.  You  try  your  power  here.  You 
execute  it  here.  This  thing  done,  it  opens  the 
prospect  of  farther  action,  and  of  further  dis^ 
turbance  of  the  community.  Having  done  it 
here,  where  it  involves,  perhaps,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  men,  nothing  but  a  mere  question  of 
good  faith,  the  measure  can  be  effected  else- 
where, where  it  will  involve  a  question  scarcely 


less  vital— a  question  of  constitutional  power. 
You  are  trying  your  strength  now.  i  ou  are 
practising  for  the  greater  combat.  From  this 
ground,  occupied  as  a  sort  of  camp  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  suspected  you  intend  to  make  war  on 
the  same  institution  in  the  States. 

^^It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
apprehension  will  be  increased  by  another 
thing,  by  another  consideration.  This  measure 
might  be  of  itself  of  but  little  significance,  if 
it  could  be  entirely  limited  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  If  that  was  to  be  '  the  be-all  and 
the  end-fill'  of  it,  it  might  not  be  a  thing  worth 
debating.  But,  sir,  we  cannot  avoid  connecting 
it  with  the  whole  system  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  here  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
elsewhere.  There  are  now  on  our  table  from 
ten  to  twenty  propositions  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, all  contemplating  the  confiscation,  or,  in 
terms,  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  one  of  them. 
The  public  mind  cannot  avoid  making  the 
connection.  This  is  but  one  link  in  the  chain, 
and  a  small  one ;  but  it  is  a  link  in  the  miffhtj 
chain  of  measures  which  are  in  progress  here 
now.  It  is  that  which  gives  it  its  most  dis- 
astrous effect.  Is  there  not,  then,  danger  that 
we  create  a  feeling  of  apprehension  which  will 
disturb  our  country — to  what  extent  we  can- 
not imagine?  The  weary  rebels,  who  are  now 
fainting  under  the  defeats  which  oor  brave 
army  has  inflicted  on  them,  will  feel  a  new 
desperation  with  every  new  assurance  that 
peace  is  to  bring  the  spoliation  of  their  property 
of  aU  descriptions.  It  will  inspire  an  instinct- 
ive spirit  of  hostility  and  desperation.  That  la 
the  nature  of  man." 

The  vote  was  finally  taken  in  the  House  on 
the  bill  with  the  following  result: 

TsAS.— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashley^  Bab- 
bitt, Baker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bingham,  Francis  P. 
Blair,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  Blake,  Georse  H.  Browne, 
Buffinton,  Campbell,  Cbamberlin,  Clark,  Colfax,  Fred- 
erick A.  Conklinff,  Roscoe,  Conkling,  Covode,  Davis, 
Dawes,  Delano,  Diven,  Duell,  Dunn,  Edgerton,  Ed- 


Julian,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Keiloce,  Killinger,  Lanaisff^ 
Loomis,  Lovejoy,  McKnisht,  McPherson,  MitcheU* 
Moorhead,  Anson  P.  Morrill,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  XixoOp 
Odell,  Olin,  Patton,  Pike,  Porter,  Potter,  Alexander 
H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Riddle,  Edward  H.  Rollins* 
Sargent,  Sedflrwick,  Shanks,  Sheffield,  Shellabarger» 
Sloan,  Spaulains,  SteTons,  Stratton,  Benjiunin  F. 
Thomas,  Train,  Trowbridge,  Van  Horn,  Van  Valkeo- 
burg,  Verree,  Wallace,  E.  P.  Walton,  Washburne, 
Wheeler,  Albert  S.  White,  Wilson,  and  Windom— 99. 
Nats.— Measts.  Allen,  Joseph  Baily,  Biddle,  Jacob  B. 
Blair,  William  G.  Brown,  Casey,  Crittenden,  Dels- 
plaine,  Dunlan,  Grider,  Hall,  Hardins,  Holman,  John- 
son, Knapp,  Law,  Lazear,  Mallory,  Menziea,  Morris, 
Noble,  Norton,  Nusen,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Prioe,  James 
S.  Rollins.  Shiel,  ^hn  B.  Steele,  WilHam  O.  Steele, 
Francis  Thomas,  Vallandigham,  Voorhees,  Wsds- 
worth.  Ward,  Chilton  A.  White,  Wickliffe,  an^ 
Wright— 88. 

After  being  signed  by  the  President  it  was 
returned  to  the  Senate  with  the  following 
Hesaage: 
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Mtoryqy  m«  r^taiumt  o^wween  toe  vnu9» 
rriU>ry  one*  oeoupied  by  eertain  StaUi. 
«tf  by  pretended  Oin>&mment»f  without 
^  Ugai  right 


Mmm  OttiuMqfik*  Smai$ 

and  Bourn  of  S&pr4§&iUaHMt : 

The  let  entitled  '*  An  act  for  the  release  of  certain 
penona  held  to  aerrice  or  labor  in  tbia  Diatriot  of 
Cblombia,"  haa  thia  day  been  approved  and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  oonatitational  authority 
of  Congresa  to  aboliah  alayety  in  thia  District;  and  I 
have  ever  desired  to  aee  the  national  capital  freed  from 
the  institution  in  some  satisfactorj  waj.  Hence  there 
has  never  been  in  my  mind  any  question  upon  the 
subject  except  the  one  of  expediency,  arising  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstanoea.  If  there  be  matters  within 
sod  about  this  act  which  might  have  taken  a  course 
or  shape  more  satisfactory  to  my  judgment,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  specify  them.  I  am  gratified  that  the  two 
princii>le9  of  compensation  and  colonization  are  both 
recognized  and  practically  applied  in  the  act. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided  that 
claims  may  be  presentecl  within  ninety  days  from  the 
passage  of  the  act,  **  but  not  thereafter;  *'  and  there  is 
no  saving  for  minors, /nnmef  covert^  insane,  or  absent 
persons.  I  presume  this,  is  an  omission  by  mere 
OTersiffht,  and  I  reoonunend  that  it  be  supplied  by  sn 
smenostory  or  supplemental  act 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

JjTraie,  1862. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  11th  of  February,  Mr. 
Sumner  offered  the  following  resolntions: 

BmluUoiu  deelaratorjf^th4  rtiaUwM  between  the  United 
Statee  and  the  territory  i  '  "  ^" 

and  now  usurped  ^ 
conatiUMonal  or  le\ 

Whereaty  certain  States,  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
Union  of  the  United  Statea,  have  through  their  reapect- 
iTe  governments  wickedly  undertaken  to  abjure  all 
those  duties  by  which  their  connection  with  the  Union 
was  maintained ;  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  to  levy  war  upon  the  national  Government; 
and,  for  the  eonaummatiou  of  this  treason,  have  nncon" 
stitutionally  and  unlawfully  oonfederated  together,  with 
the  declared  purpose  of  putting  an  end  by  force  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  within  their  respective 
limits;  and  whereas  this  condition  of  insurrection,  or- 
noised  by  pretended  governments,  openly  exists  in 
South  Carolina^  (Horsia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
LouisiMUk  Texas,  Arkanaas,  Tennessee,  and  YirginuL 
except  in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Western  Virginia,  and 
has  been  declared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  proclamation  duly  made  in  conformity  with  an  act 
of  Conferees,  to  exist  throughout  this  territory,  with  the 
exceptions  already  named ;  and  whereaa  the  extensive 
territory,  thus  nsuiped  by  these  pretended  |^vem- 
ments  and  organized  into  a  hostile  confederation,  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  as  an  inseparable  part 
tiwreof,  under  the  sanctions  of  the  Constitution,  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  present  and  fu- 
tore  Mperations,  and  is  so  completely  interlinked  with 
the  Union  that  it  is  forever  dependent  thereupon ;  and 
whereas  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  cannot  be  displaced  in  its  rightful  operation 
within  this  territory,  but  mnst  ever  continue  the  su- 
preme law  thereof^  notwithstanding  the  doings  of  any 
invtended  governments  acting  singly  or  in  confedera- 
tion, in  order  to  put  an  end  to  its  supremacy :  there- 
lore, 

1.  Rttohedt  Thst  any  vote  of  secession  or  other  act 
br  which  any  State  may  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Conatitntion  within  its  territory  is 
inoperative  and  void  against  the  Constitution,  and  when 
sastained  by  force  it  Mcomes  a  practical  abdication  by 
the  State  of  all  rights  under  the  Constitution,  while  the 
treason  which  it  involves  still  further  works  an  instant 
foffeitute  of  all  those  functions  and  powers  essential  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  State  as  a  body  politic, 
10  that  from  that  time  forward  the  territory  falls  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  aa  other  terri- 
tory, and  the  State  being,  aeooroing  to  the  language 
of  the  ]Miw,/elo-do^,  oeases  to  exist 


2.  Jiml9ed,  That  any  combination  of  men  assuming 
to  act  in  the  place  of  such  State,  and  attempting  to  in- 
snare  or  coerce  the  inhabitants  thereof  into  a  confeder- 
ation hostile  to  the  Union,  is  rebellious,  treasonable, 
and  destitute  of  all  moral  authority;  and  that  such 
combination  is  a  usurpation,  incapable  of  any  conatitu- 
tional  existence,  and  utterly  lawless,  so  that  everything 
dependent  upon  it  is  without  constitutional  or  legal 

8.  Beeohedy  That  the  termination  of  a  State  under 
the  Constitution  necessarily  causes  the  termination  of 
those  peculiar  local  institutions  which,  having  no  ori- 
gin in  the  Constitution  or  in  those  natural  rights  which 
exist  independent  of  the  Constitution,  are  upheld  by 
the  aole  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  State. 

4.  Befolved,  That  slavery  being  a  peculiar  local  in- 
stitution, derived  from  local  laws,  without  any  origin 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  natural  rights,  is  upheld  by 
the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  State,  and  must 
therefore  oeose  to  exist  legally  or  constitutionally  when 
the  State  on  which  it  depends  no  longer  exists ;  for  the 
incident  cannot  aurvive  the  principal. 

5.  Batolved^  That  in  the  exercise  of  its  exclusive  ju« 
risdiction  over  the  territory  once  occupied  by  the 
States,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution  is  maintained  in  its  essential 
pnnciples,  so  that  everywhere  in  thia  extensive  terri- 
tory Slavery  shall  cease  to  exist  practically,  as  it  has 
already  ceased  to  exist  constitutionally  or  legally. 

6.  Aetolved,  That  any  recognition  of  slavery  in  such 
territory,  or  any  surrender  ofslaves  under  the  pretend- 
ed laws  of  the  extinct  States  by  any  officer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  civil  or  military,  is  a  recognition  of  the  pre- 
tended governments,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  lud  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion  that  has  been 
organized. 

7.  Beaolved,  That  any  such  recognition  of  slavery  or 
surrender  of  pretended  slaves,  besides  being  a  recog- 
nition of  the  pretended  governments,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort,  is  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  persons  who, 
by  the  extinction  of  the  States,  nave  become  free,  so 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  they  cannot  again  be  en- 
slaved. 

8.  Beaolvedy  That  allegiance  from  the  inhabitants  and 
protection  from  the  Qovemment,  are  corresponding 
obligations,  dependent  upon  each  other,  so  that  while 
the  allegiance  of  every  inhabitant  of  this  territory, 
without  distinction  of  color  or  class,  is  due  to  the  * 
United  States,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  defeated  by 
the  action  of  any  pretended  government,  or  by  any  pre- 
tence of  property  or  claim  to  service,  the  corresponding 
obligation  of  protection  is  at  the  same  time  due  by  the 
United  States  to  every  such  inhabitant,  without  dis- 
tinction of  color  or  class  >  and  it  follows  that  inhabitants 
held  as  slaves,  whose  paramount  allegiance  is  due  to 
the  United  States,  may  justly  look  to  the  national  Qov- 
emment for  protection. 

9.  Jiesohed,  That  the  duty  directly  cast  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  extinction  of  the  States  is  retarorced  by 
ttie  positive  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  that  ''no 
State  shall  enter  into  any  confederation,"  or  **  without 
the  consent  of  Congress  keep  troops  or  ships-of-war  in 
time  of  peace  or  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State,"  or  <' grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,"  or  **  coin  money."  or  *'  emit  biUa  of  credit," 
or  "  without  the  consent  ot  Congress  lay  any  duties  on 
imports  and  exports,"  all  of  which  have  been  done  by 
these  pretendea  governments,  and  alao  by  the  positive 
injunction  of  the  Constitution,  addressed  to  the  nation, 
that,  <' the  United  SUtes  shall  guarantee  to  every  SUte 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government;"  and 
that  in  pursuance  of  this  duty  cast  upon  Congr^s,  and 
further  enjoined  by  the  Constitution,  Congresawill  as- 
sume complete  jurisdiction  of  such  vacated  territory 
where  sucn  unconstitutional  and  illegal  things  have 
been  attempted,  and  will  proceed  to  eatablish  therein 
republican  ibrms  of  government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion :  and  in  the  execution  of  this  trust  will  provide 
carefully  for  the  protection  of  all  the  inhabitants  there* 
06  for  tne  security  of  families,  the  organisation  of  labor^ 
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the  ettooaz«|pement  of  indostir,  and  ibe  wclfiuna  of  so- 
ciety, and  will  in  ererj  war  oiflcharge  the  dutiea  of  * 
Just,  merciful,  and  paternal  gOTemment 

Subsequently  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  sub- 
mitted the  following  on  the  same  subject : 

1.  Se»oU>ed,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  €K>Temment2  and 
the  powers  established  and  ^^nted,  and  as  pointed 
oat  and  vested  by  it,  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
which  it  imposes  upon  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments,  and  the  States,  and  the  rights, 
privileffes^  and  liberties  which  it  assures  to  the  people 
of  the  iJoited  States  and  the  States,  respectively,  are 
fixed,  permanent,  and  immutable  through  all  the  phases 
of  peace  and  war,  until  changed  by  the  power  and 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself;  and 
they  cannot  be  abrogated,  restricted,  enlarged,  or  dif- 
ferently apportioned  or  vested,  by  any  other  power  or 
in  any  other  mode. 

2.  Besolved,  That  between  the  Government,  and  the 
citizen,  the  obligation  of  protection  and  obedience  form 
mutual  rights  and  obligations;  aod  to  enable  every  cit- 
izen to  perform  his  obugitions  of  obedience  and  loy- 
alty to  the  Government,  it  should  eive  him  reasonable 
protection  and  security  in  such  performance ;  and  when 
the  Government  fiuls  in  that  respect,  for  it  to  hold  the 
citizen  to  be  criminal  in  not  performing^  the  duties  of 
loyalty  and  obedience,  would  oe  unjust,  inhuman,  and 
an  outrage  upon  this  age  of  Christian  civilization. 

8.  Betohedf  That  if  any  powers  of  the  Constitution 
or  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States. 
or  any  rights,  privileges,  immnnities,  and  liberties  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  are 
or  may  nereafter  be  suspended  by  the  existence  of  this 
war,  or  by  anv  promulgation  of  martial  law,  or  by  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  hab«u  corovst  immediately 
upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  sucn  powers,  rights, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  liberties  would  be  resumed, 
and  would  have  force  and  effect  as  though  they  had 
not  been  suspended. 

4.  Beiolved,  That  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  guar- 
anty to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government, 
to  protect  each  of  them  agaiust  invasion,  and,  on  the 
application  of  the  Legislature  or  Executive  thereof, 
affainst  domestic  violence ;  and  to  enforce  the  authority. 
Constitution,  and  laws  of  the  United  States  in  all  the 
States,  are  constitutional  obligations  which  abide  all 
times  and  circumstances. 

5.  Haoltedt  That  no  State  can,  by  any  vote  of  seces- 
sion, or  by  rebellion  against  the  authority,  Constitution, 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  other  act,  ab- 
dicate her  rights  and  obligations  under  that  Constitu- 
tion or  those  laws,  or  absolve  her  people  from  their 
obedience  to  them,  or  the  United  States  from  their  oh* 
ligation  tosnaranty  to  such  State  a  republican  form  of 

Sovemment,  and  to  protect  her  people  by  causing  the 
ue  enforcement  within  her  territories  of  the  authority, 
Constitution,  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Besolvsd,  That  there  cannot  be  any  forfeiture  or 
confiscation  of  the  rishts  of  person  or  property  of  any 
citizen  of  the  UnitetTStates  who  is  loyal  and  obedient 
to  the  authority,  Constitution,  and  laws  thereof;  or  of 
any  person  whatsoever,  unless  for  acts  which  the  law 
has  previously  declared  to  be  criminal,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  which  it  has  provided  such  forfeiture 
or  confiscation. 

7.  BetohecL  That  it  is  the  dut^  of  the  United  States 
to  subdue  and  punish  the  existing  rebellion,  by  force 
of  arms  and  civil  trials,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and  with  the  least  cost  to  the  people,  but  so  decisively 
and  thoroughly  as  to  impress  upon  the  present  and  fu- 
ture ||enerations  as  a  great  truth  that  rebellion,  except 
for  gnevous  oppression  of  Government,  will  bring  upon 
the  rebels  incomparably  more  of  evil  than  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

8.  Besolvedf  That  the  United  States  Government 
should  march  their  armies  into  all  the  insurgent  States 
and  promptly  put  down  the  military  power  which  they 
have  arrayea  against  it,  and  give  protection  and  secu- 


rity to  the  loyal  men  thereof,  to  eosible  them  to  reeoo* 
struct  their  legitimate  State  ffovemments,  and  brin^ 
them  and  the  people  back  to  the  Union  and  to  obedi- 
ence and  duty,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  bearinff  the  sword  in  one  hioid  and 
the  olive  branch  in  the  other ;  and  whilst  inflictii^  od 
the  guilty  leaders  condign  and  exemplary  punishment^ 
{^ranting  amnesty  and  oblivion  to  the  comparatively 
unocent  masses.  And  if  the  people  of  any  State  can- 
not or  will  not  reconstruct  their  State  government  and 
return  to  loyalty  and  duty,  Congress  &ould  provide  a 

government  for  such  State  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
tates,  securing  to  the  people  thereof  their  appropriate 
oonstitutional  rights. 

No  special  debate  took  place  on  the  first  se- 
ries of  these  resolutions.  They  did  not  meet 
with  favor  either  in  CongreBs  or  among  the 
people. 


In  the  House,  on  the  10th  of  March,  tbe  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  B» 
Gonkling.  The  resolution  was  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  Message  to  Congress  on 
the  6th  of  March.    (See  Publio  DoouMKNra.) 

Saohed  hy  the  Senate  and  Houee  qf  BepreteniaHffm 
qf  M«  Vmted  StaUt  4n  Cangme  auemUed,  That  the 


United  States  ought  to  cooperate  with  any  State  which 
may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to 
sucn  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in 


its  discretion^  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenieBces, 
public  and  pnvate,  produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

A  motion  was  made  to  postpone  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution,  which  was  lost.  Mr. 
Wioklife,  of  Kentucky,  then  took  the  floor.  He 
asked:  "Where,  sir,  do  you  find  the  power 
in  the  Oonstitution  to  appropriate  the  money 
of  the  people  to  carry  out  the  purposes  <tf  this 
resolution  ?  I  made  the  same  pertinent  inquiry 
yesterday,  and  the  response  was  that  it  was  to 
be  found  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  words  *  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare.'  It  was  alleged  that  it 
was  competent  for  the  legislative  department 
of  the  Government,  under  these  words  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution,  ^  to  provide  fur 
the  general  welfare,'  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing  which  could  be  considered  as  promotive 
of  the  general  welfare.  I  have  spent  some 
time  in  the  practice  of  my  profession ;  I  have 
spent  some  portion  of  my  life  in  the  publio 
service,  especially  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
national  and  State,  yet  in  sU  my  life  I  have 
never  before  heard  any  lawyer  or  statesman 
claim  the  right  or  the  power  under  the  recitals 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Oonstitution  which  is 
now  so  boldly  asserted.  N^ver  befwe  this 
present  Congress  have  I  heard  that  any  such 
power  was  delegated  under  the  phrase  in  the 
preamble  in  the  Constitution, '  provide  for  the 
general  welfare.'  Under  this  pretence  of  power, 
Congress  might  think  that  it  would  be  advan- 
cing the  interests  of  the  General  Government  to 
dot  the  whole  country  over  with  turnpikes, 
railroads,  and  bridges,  or  with  schools  and  col- 
leges, or  to  do  anything  or  everything  that  a 
legislative  body,  unrestrained  by  a  constitution, 
may  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  I  thought 
that  this  idea  of  a  general-welfare  power  had 
long  since  been  exploded  by  our  statesmen  and 
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Jnrifto  and  eourts  whenever  it  was  attempted 
to  be  asserted  in  the  Btate  or  Federal  tribnnals. 
If  jon  were  to  allow  that  to  be  taken  as  a 
C^raQtiag  power  in  the  Oonstitution^  then  there 
is  no  limit  to  which  the  Fedehil  Government 
or  Congress  may  not  go. 

"  But  we  are  told  that  this  measure  is  to  be 
consnmmated  under  the  war  power.  It  is  al- 
leged  that  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  Oonstitation  is,  therefore, 
to  be  disregarded.  It  is  said  that  whatever  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  war  to  a  saccessful 
conclusion,  may  be  done  with  perfect  freedom 
under  the  license  and  authority,  not  of  the 
Oonstitution,  but  as  a  nulitary  necessity.  I 
deny  that  a  state  of  war,  and  especially  the 
present  state  of  war,  enlarges  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  Congress  is  vested  with 
no  more  power  than  the  people  have  already 
given  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all  that  is 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  this  or  any 
other  war. 

*'  Is  it  necessary  and  proper,  while  pretend- 
ing to  restore  this  Constitution  all  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  that  we  should  re- 
pudiate the  authority  and  power  of  the  Consti- 
tution? I  greatly  fear  there  are  many  who  de- 
sire more  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South  Uian  the  restoration  of  the  Union  of  the 
States.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  strong  de- 
sire, I  think  that  we  would  never  have  heard 
of  this  military-necessity  power." 

Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  replied : "  The  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Wick- 
liffe)  inquired  under  what  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  power  was  derived  by  which  we 
could  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  payment 
oi  emancipated  slaves.  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  it 
ii  too  late  to  raise  or  discuss  that  question.  It 
has  long  since  been  passed  upon ;  and  if  the 
testimony  of  distinguished  statesmen,  lawyers^ 
and  jurors  in  times  past  will  have  weight  with 
the  gentleman,  I  can  mention,  I  think,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  m  which  the  same  question  was 
involved  and  passed  upon.  I  can  remind  him 
of  an  early  day  when  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
this  Congress,  when  Kentucky  was  represented 
oa  this  floor  by  one  of  her  sons  of  whom  she  is  al- 
ways proud,  a  bill  was  introduced  making  an  ap» 
pcopriatioii  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when  this  very  question 
of  want  of  power  to  make  such  an  appropriation 
was  raised,  and  it  was  most  eloquently  and  sue- 
cessfully  answered  by  Henry  Clay,  in  which  the 
existence  of  the  power  in  Congress  to  pass  laws 
having  reference  to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
country  was  regarded  as  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution. 

**  Well,  sir,  from  that  time  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States  or  the  property  of  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  or  amelioration  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  always  been  acquiesced 
in,  and  appn^riations  have  been  made  from 


time  to  time  the  purpose  of  whidx  was  the  ed- 
ucation or  aid  of  the  unfortunate.  There  are 
many  instances  which  I  could  mention.  I  have 
not  taken  the  pains  to  brief  the  cases ;  but  I  am 
reminded  by  my  colleague  of  the  expedition  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  an  expedition  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, for  the  increase  of  general  knowledge. 
1  place  this  resolution  upon  the  ground  that  it 
is  for  the  amelioration  of  a  race  of  men,  most 
unfortunately,  as  I  think,  placed  upon  this  con- 
tinent. Another  gentleman  mentions  the  case 
of  affording  relief  to  the  starving  poor  of  Ire- 
land. Yes,  sir,  if  I  were  to  receive  the  sug- 
gestion of  all  the  cases  which  could  be  mentioned 
in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised  by 
Congress,  I  should  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
for  a  long  period.  It  is  too  late,  in  my  judgment, 
to  raise  this  question." 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Delaware,  said:  ^'I  rather 
view  it  as  an  olive  branch  of  peace  and  har- 
mony and  good  faith  presented  to  the  border 
States,  and  indeed  to  idl  the  Southern  States-* 
even  tJiose  which  have  seceded.  I  see  in  its 
adoption  a  settlement  and  a  final  settlement  of 
all  angry  discussion  and  agitation  upon  this 
terrible  question  of  slavery,  which  comes  up 
here  and  in  almost  all  public  deliberative  bodies 
in  this  country,  like  Satan  among  the  sons  of 
God,  to  afiliot  and  destroy  our  happiness  and 
prosperity.  I  hear,  in  its  kindly  invitation,  the 
voice  of  Uie  mighty  Korth,  composed  of  twenty 
millions  of  free  white  men— men  who  labor  for 
themselves — having  the  power  now  to  overrun 
and  lay  waste  the  entire  southern  country  and 
liberate  it?  slaves.'' 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say- 
bg:  ^^  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  simply  a  dedaration 
of  opinion  as  to  a  policy,  and  nothing  more. 
As  X  look  at  it,  it  is  ratJier  a  compensation  to 
the  North  for  disappointed  hopes,  and  a  warn- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  border  Slave  States, 
who  are  most  interested  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  subject  to  which  it  makes  special  refer- 
ence. The  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  has,  thus 
&r,  failed  to  meet  the  just  expectation  of  the 
party  which  elected  him  to  the  office  he  holds; 
and  his  friends  are  to  be  comforted,  not  so 
much  by  the  resolution  itself  as  by  the  body  of 
the  Message,  while  the  people  of  the  border 
Slave  States  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  with 
the  comfort  to  us  is  mingled  an  awful  warning 
to  them." 

The  vote  was  subsequently  taken  on  the  res- 
olution and  it  was  adopted.  Ayes,  89 ;  noes, 
81. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  a4th  of  March,  this 
resolution  as  adopted  by  the  House,  was  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  took  the  fioor^ 
saying:  "It  is  to  my  mind  the  most  extraor- 
dinary resolution  that  was  ever  introduced  into 
an  American  Congress;  extraordinary  in  its 
origin ;  extraordinary  in  reference  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  proceeds ;  extraordinary  in  the 
object  which  it  oomtemplates;  mischievous  in 
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its  tendency;  and  I  amuot  at  all  sore  that  it 
is  anywise  patriotic,  even  in  its  design.  Sir,  it 
is  an  ignoring  of  the  policy  which  has  always 
been  proclaimed  by  the  party  now  in  power. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  party,  and  1  thank 
my  God  to-day  that  I  never  was  and  never  ex- 
pect to  be,  especially  after  the  introduction  of 
such  a  resolution  as  this  into  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  What  was  the  declaration 
made  by  that  party  before  the  recent  presiden- 
tial election  ?  What  have  been  their  declara- 
tions ever  since  they  came  into  power  ?  It  was 
tiiat  they  did  not  intend  nor  contemplate  any 
interference  with  the  subject  of  domestic  sla- 
very within  the  States. 

**It  is  folly  to  say  that  this  is  not  an  inter- 
ference with  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  proposoi 
by  force  and  in  terms,  to  liberate  the  slaves  in 
the  daveholding  States.  It  does  not  say,  "  If 
you  do  not  emancipate  them,  we  will ;"  but  it 
is  an  interference  in  this  wise  and  to  this  extent : 
it  is  an  attempt  to  awaken  a  controversy  in 
those  States,  to  initiate  emancipation  in  those 
States,  to  commence  the  work  of  abolition  in 
those  States,  by  holding  out  pecuniary  aid  to 
tiie  States,  by  holding  out  an  inducement  That 
is  virtually  as  much  an  interference  as  though 
they  had  proposed  directly  and  by  force  to 
liberate  the  slaves  in  those  States.  It  is  not  an 
interference  of  the  same  character  and  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  still  it  is  an  interference  with 
the  subject  of  domestio  slavery  within  the 
States. 

"  Now,  sir,  where  is  the  propriety  for  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  resolution  as  this?  Has 
any  one  of  those  States  asked  your  aid?  Has 
any  one  of  them  suggested  that  they  would  like 
to  be  relieved  from  this  incubus  of  slavery,  if  in- 
cubus it  be?  Have  they  called  upon  you  for 
advice?  Have  the  persons  interested  in  this 
question  sent  any  petition  here  asking  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  aid  them  in  the 
work  of  emancipation?  If  they  have  not 
asked  your  aid,  1  submit  that  your  proffered 
aid  is  not  very  delicate,  to  say  the  least  of  it; 
and  when  I  say  this,  I  say  it  because,  represent- 
ing one  of  those  States,  the  smallest  slavehold- 
ing  State  in  the  Union,  I  have  a  right  to  say 
it,  because  my  State  has  said  it. 

*'  But,  sir,  there  is  another  consideration  in- 
volved in  this  resolution.  I  should  like  some 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, who  are  presumed  to  be  gentlemen  learned 
in  the  law,  to  show  me  any  authority  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  apply  money  in  freeing  the  slaves 
in  the  States.'* 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  follow* 
ing  amendment: 

Although  the  whole  sabject  of  slcvery  in  the  States 
is  exduMvely  within  the  jurisdiction  and  oognitanoe 
of  the  government  and  people  of  the  States  respect* 
irely  haying  slaves,  and  cannot  be  interfered  with  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  Ooyernment  of  the  United 
States,  yet  when  any  of  those  States  or  their  peo- 
ple may  determine  to  emancipate  their  alares,  the 


United  Stotes  will  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  fhedarci 
they  may  emancipate,  and  the  cost  (tt  their  coloniutioii 
in  some  other  country. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  objected  to  the  smend- 
ment.  He  thought  the  I^esident^s  resolution 
carefully  exdud^  the  idea  that  Congress  hsd 
any  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States.  It  contained  two  or  three  simple  prop- 
ositions. One  was  that,  whenever  any  State  de- 
sired to  relieve  itself  of  the  existence  of  slavery, 
the  General  Government  would  help  that 
State  to  t^e  extent  of  its  ability,  without  points 
ing  out  ^e  mode  or  manner.    It  was  a  simple 

g reposition.  It  recognized  the  right  of  each 
tate  to  regulate  and  control  its  domestio  insti* 
tutions  in  the  broadest  terms.  The  language 
was  simple  and  plain.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  no  amendment  would  be  allowed  to  pass. 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  admitted  that  the 
general  principle  both  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion and  of  the  substitute  which  he  had  offered 
was  the  same ;  but  the  substitute  proceeded  to 
define  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  assist- 
ance that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  disposed  to  give  to  the  States  where  slavery 
existed  or  to  individual  slaveholders  in  those 
States,  provided  they  should  proceed  in  the 
work  of  emancipation.  He  wanted  CongresB 
to  express  its  will  and  its  purpose  in  relation 
to  that  particular  view  of  this  subject.  The 
original  resolution  on  that  point  was  wholly  in- 
definite. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  desired  to  say 
that  he  understood  the  resolution  suggested 
by  the  President  covered  two  ideas:  first, 
emancipation  by  the  States  at  their  own  pleas- 
ure, in  rtieir  own  way,  either  immediately  or 
gradual ;  and,  second,  the  idea  of  colonization, 
a  thing  believed  to  be  necessary  to  go  along 
side  by  side  with  emancipation  by  nine  tenths 
of  die  people  of  the  States  interested,  and  with- 
out which  they  declare  emancipation  impos- 
sible. The  resolution  did  not  mention  compen- 
sation or  colonization  either,  but  implied  and 
looked  to  both. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said:  '*It  is  all 
folly  to  say  that  the  proposition  made  by  the 
President  is  the  same  as  tiiat  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky proposes,  in  plain  words,  to  pledge  the 
faith  of  this  Government  that  the  value  of  the 
slaves  shall  be  paid  upon  emancipation.  The 
proposition  of  the  President  promises  nothing. 
It  does  not  say  that  slaveholdera,  when  the 
slaves  are  liberated,  shall  ever  receive  a  dollar. 
It  is  a  vague,  unmeaning  proposition,  saying 
that  Congress  ought  to  cooperate ;  not  saying 
that  Congress  will,  not  saying  how  CongresB 
shall  cooperate,  not  saying  that  Congress  shall 
pay  the  value  of  the  slaves,  as  is  said  by  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.^' 

Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  insisted  that  the 
joint  resolution  did  not  propose  any  interfer- 
ence whatever  on  the  part  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
States  or  elsewhere.    It  was  simply  a  dedara- 
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tion  that,  in  the  eTont  of  any  State  hereafter 
dioosiog  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation  of  slaves,  or  gradual  abolishment 
of  slavery,  the  United  States  ought  to  oo6perate 
with  that  State  bj  giving  it  pecuniary  aid,  to 
be  used  by  the  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

Mr.  McDonga]!,  of  California,  expressed  his 
views  thus:  ^*I  have  learned  in  the  school 
wherein  I  studied  the  Constitution  of  mycoun* 
try,  that  this  Federal  Government  was  one  of 
limited  powers,  contained  and  defined  in  the 
grant  of jpowers,  and  that  nothing  was  granted 
to  this  Federal  Government  but  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  administration  and  government — for 
public  and  general  purposes.  Is  there  or  is 
there  not  any  limitation  upon  the  Federal  (Gov- 
ernment in  disposing  of  the  moneys  assessed 
upon  the  people,  and  brought  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  ?  May  it  or  may  it  not  be  expended 
for  any  and  for  every  purpose  ?  If  they  can 
be  expended  for  all  purposes  or  for  any  pur- 
pose in  the  will  of  Congress,  then  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  this  measure,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  power  is  concerned.  But  if  there 
be  a  limitation,  I  would  ask  what  limitation? 
And  then,  if  I  were  to  answer  the  question  I 
asked,  I  would  for  its  resolution  look  to  the 
Constitution.  It  is  not  at  this  time  denied 
but  that  the  Federal  power  is  power  granted 
by  the  terms,  express  or  implied,  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  power  granted  is  the  limit  of 
power.  The  question  then  is,  Is  this  a  power 
granted?  That  is,  the  power  to  take  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government,  not  for  any  purpose  indi- 
cated in  that  iostrument,  but  as  a  charity  to 
any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  who  may 
come  and  ask  a  particular  charity  at  its  hands. 
I  do  not  myself,  with  the  instructions  I  have 
had,  understand  that  we  have  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  make  ourselves  almoners  for  the 
States  of  this  Union  any  more  than  we  have 
for  the  States  of  Europe.*' 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Davis  was  lost — ayes 
4,  noes  84 — and  the  resolution  was  subsequently 
passed,  as  follows: 

Ybaa.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Collamer,  Davis,  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Feasenden,  Foot, 
Foster,  Grimea,  Hale,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard, 
Howe,  King,  L«ie  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill, 
Pomeroj.  Sherman,  Samner,  Ten  Erck,  Thomson, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Willey,  Wilmot,  and  Wil- 
ton of  Massacbasetta-~82. 

NArB.~Me8sr8.  Bayard,  Carlile,  Kennedy,  Latham, 
Kesmith,  Powell,  Saulabury,  Stark,  Wilson  of  Mia- 
■oori,  and  Wright— 10. 

The  resolution,  as  adopted,  was  as  follows: 
That  the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate  with  any 


,    >  compensate 
leoces,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change 
ofsyitem.    (iSm  Pubuc  DocuMaHTa.) 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  25th  of  February,  the 
bill  '*  to  eonfiscate  the  property  of  rebels,"  dso., 
was  taken  up. 


The  confiscation  of  the  properly  of  the  people 
of  the  seoeded  States  became  a  subject  of 
great  interest  at  this  session  of  Oongress.  It 
was  anticipated  by  those  members  who  intro- 
duced the  proposition  before  Congress,  that  by 
an  act  of  this  nature  the  slaves  coidd  be  reached 
and  emancipated.  The  views  presented  in 
favor  o^  and  against  this  measure,  possess  the 
hiffhest  importance. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  took  the  floor  to 
explain  the  bill.  He  said:  ^*  The  bill  is  intend** 
ed  to  operate  upon  property,  and  not  to  affect 
the  person  of  the  rebel  or  traitor ;  and  it  only 
operates  upon  the  property  belonging  to  such 
rebels  as  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding. Where  the  rebel  can  be  reached  by 
Judicial  process,  the  punishment  for  his  crimes 
can  be  visited  upon  him  personally,  and  this 
bill  does  not  propose  to  interfere  with  his 
property  at  all.  It  does  not  touch  that  class 
of  cases;  and  one  reason  why  it  does  not  was 
to  steer  dtfar  of  any  ^fficulty  growing  out  of 
this  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish* 
ment  of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

'*  Under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  I 
have  been  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  competent  for  Congress  to  forfeit  the  real 
property  of  a  convicted  traitor,  except  during 
life ;  and  as  the  punishment  for  treason  by  our 
law  is  death,  the  forfeiture  of  his  realty  for 
life  would  amount,  of  course,  to  very  little. 
But  I  understand  that  it  is  competent  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  prescribe  a 
punishment  for  those  persons  who,  though  fad- 
ing and  abetting  the  rebellion,  cannot  be 
reached  and  prosecuted  for  treason ;  and  this  bill 
applies  to  that  class  of  persons.  Iliey  may  be 
non-residents;  they  may  be  foreigners;  for  in- 
stance, an  Englishman  owning  proper^  in  the 
city  of  New  York  may  be  contributing  to  this 
rebellion — ^may  be  aiding  it.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  Congress  is  without  power  to  punish 
such  a  person,  by  confiscating  his  property. 
He  may  aid  the  rebellion  by  contributing  the 
very  means  derived  from  his  property  in  New 
York  to  the  support  of  the  army  which  is  now 
arrayed  against  the  Government  I  wish  to 
put  this  question  to  those  who  doubt  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  bill,  if  there  are  such :  I 
wish  to  ask  them  if  it  is  not  competent  for 
Congress  to  reach  that  class  of  cases? 

^^This  bill  also  provides  for  reaching  the 
property  of  all  rebels  in  States  where  the  judi- 
cial authorities  are  overborne.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  try  a  man  for  treason  in  South 
Carolina.  Ton  cannot  practically  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  guar- 
antee to  a  man  a  iury  trial,  and  also  make  it 
necessary  that  he  shoidd  be  indicted  before  he 
is  put  on  his  trial,  where  you  have  no  courts. 
It  is  because  these  persons  are  beyond  the 
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reaoh  of  Judicial  prooesB  that  I  enppose  their 
property  may  be  reached  in  this  way.  As  onr 
armies  advance  into  the  8011th,  if  this  bill  be^ 
oomes  a  law,  all  the  property  belonging  to 
these  rebels,  as  fast  as  we  get  possession  of  it, 
will  be  appropriated  to  the  nse  of  the  Govem- 
ment:  it  is  forfeited  by  the  act. 

^'  I  know  that  some  have  objected  that  this 
bill  amoants  to  nothing;  that  we  have  not 
poasession  of  this  property.  Why  declare, 
they  say,  the  slaves  of  rebels  free,  and  why 
forfeit  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels 
when,  for  want  of  possession  of  the  property 
and  slaves,  the  law  can  have  no  practical  effect? 
Bnt  if  you  pass  snoh  a  law  as  this,  and  it  goes 
into  effect  immediately,  yon  may  take  posses* 
sion  of  this  property  next  year  or  any  time 
hereafter ;  the  forfeiture  is  effected;  the  title  is 
divested  in  these  military  districts ;  and  in  the 
other  districts  of  the  United  States  where  there 
is  property  belonging  to  non-resident  rebels  the 
forfeiture  is  to  be  perfected  through  the  courts. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  read  two  sections  of  the 
bill  in  order  to  show  the  mode  of  forfeiting 
property.  The  fourth  section  provides  for  the 
mode  of  doing  this  where  judidal  authority  is 
overborne.    It  declares 

That  it  shall  be  the  further  daty  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  often  as  in  his  opinion  the  mili- 
taiT  necessities  of  the  army,  or  the  safety,  interest, 


and  welfiure  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  shall  require,  to  order  the 
seizure  and  appropriation,  by  such  officers,  military 


or  ciril,  as  he  may  designate  for  the  purpose,  of  any 
and  all  property  confiscated  and  forfeited  under  and 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  situated  and  being  in  any  distri^ 
of  the  United  States  beyond  the  reach  of  civil  process 
in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  judicial  proceeding  bjr  reason 
of  such  rebellion,  and  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
said  property,  or  so  much  of  it  as  he  sliaU  deem  ad* 
visabie. 

"'Under  that  provision  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  President  may  appoint  persons  to  take 
possession  of  this  property  as  our  armies  ad- 
yanoe,  and  he  may  order  the  sale  of  it  Under 
this  section  of  the  bill,  we  go  through  no 
Judicial  proceeding  whatever  for  the  purpose 
of  condemning  this  property.  Oonfiscation  is 
not  a  Judicial  matter  in  regard  to  this  property. 
You  cannot  condemn  the  property  by  a  judicial 
proceeding,  because  you  have  no  court  there  to 
do  it.  The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
rebellion  and  of  the  necessity  to  call  out  the 
army  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  down,  pre- 
supposes that  your  judicial  tribunals  are  over- 
borne, and  this  confiscation  of  the  property  is 
to  be  made  ^ective  through  the  military 
tribunals.    I  think  this  may  be  done. 

"  We  have  toward  these  people  in  the  rebel- 
lious States  a  twofold  right.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  determining  our  rights  as  against 
them  if  they  were  an  independent  nation ;  but 
what  makes  the  difficulty  is  the  relation  which 
the  persons  in  arms  against  the  Government 
bear  to  it,  that  is,  as  enemies,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  citizens.  That  is  what  seems  to  embar- 
rass some  minds.  That  is  the  precise  condition 
that  persons  now  in  arms  against  the  United 


States  in  the  rebel  States  are  in*  We 
treat  them  as  traitors,  and  we  may  treat  them 
as  enenues,  and  we  have  the  right  of  both,  bel- 
ligerent and  sovereign,  so  £Bur  as  they  are  oon- 
cemed. 

"  When  an  insurrection  assumes  snch  formir 
dable  proportions  as  the  present,  and  when 
armies  are  arrayed  against  each  other  and  the 
power  of  the  nation  called  forth  to  put  it  down, 
the  international  law  writers  all  agree  that  the 
rebels  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  belligerents 
or  as  enemies.  We  have  been  treating  the 
rebels  in  the  South  as  belligerents  during  this 
present  war.  We  have  sent  flags  of  tmoe  to 
them.  We  have  taken  them  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Whenever  a  rebellion  becomes  of  SEQch 
magnitude  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  called  a  civil 
war,  then  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  war  J>etweea 
independent  nations;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
the  Government,  after  the  war  is  over,  from 
trying  as  a  traitor  any  person  that  may  be  in 
its  hands.  That  is  the  way,  I  take  it,  tiiat  this 
rebellion  is  to  be  finally  put  down.  Kobody 
expects  to  try  for  treason  the  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men  now  in  arms  against 
the  Government,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  legal 
traitor;  but  we  will  give  them  the  rights  of 
belligerents ;  we  will  take  them  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  when  those  who  have  been  seduced 
from  their  loyalty  to  the  Union  shall  have 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  we  will  release 
them  again.  But  the  ringleaders  of  this  rebel- 
lion— ^the  instigators  of  it,  the  conspirators  who 
set  it  on  foot— will,  I  trust,  be  brought  to  trial 
for  treason,  and,  if  found  guilty,  be  executed 
as  traitors.  These  are  our  rights  as  against 
rebels. 

^^  One  of  the  rights  as  against  an  enemy  is 
the  right  of  oonfiscation.  We  have  the  right 
to  take  the  persons  and  the  property  of  our 
enemy  and  destroy  them  both  if  necessary. 

"  I  desire  to  call  attention  for  a  moment  to 
the  second  and  third  sections  of  this  bill,  which 
I  regard  as  among  the  most  important  in  iU 
The  second  section  forfeits  the  right  or  the 
claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor  of 
any  other  person,  when  the  person  claiming 
the  service  has  been  engaged  in  any  manner  in 
this  rebellion,  and  makes  the  person  owing  the 
service  forever  afterward  free.  I  take  it  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  tiiis  provision.  Congress  has  authority 
to  raise  armies,  and  it  may  draft  soldiers.  It 
may  take  the  hired  man  of  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  ^r.  Davis),  whom  he  has  engaged 
at  a  stipulated  price  to  work  upon  his  farm 
for  the  next  year,  and  in  the  middle  of  his 
contract,  in  the  midst  of  his  harvest,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  may  come  along 
and  draft  that  man  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  becomes  of  the  con- 
tract? Can  you  enforce  it  as  against  the  Unit- 
ed States?  Can  you  plead  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  the  service  for  which  you  had,  per^ 
haps,  paid  in  advance?     The  paramount  an- 
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fkority  of  the  GkyremnMnt  of  the  United  States 
may,  if  necessary,  take  into  its  service  the 
employ^  of  any  person,  and  the  employer  has 
no  remedy. 

^*  The  power  to  do  this  cannot  be  questioned ; 
and  does  the  master  hold  his  slave  hy  any 
stronger  tenure?  Ton  cannot  draw  a  contract 
so  strong  hy  which  one  person  shall  give  his 
time  and  services  to  another,  that  the  para- 
mount anthority  of  the  Government  cannot 
abrogate  that  contract,  and  take  from  your 
control  the  person  and  bring  him  into  the 
•ervioe  of  tiie  country.  If  this  can  be  done  in 
reference  to  a  hired  man,  or  in  reference  to 
your  own  child,  why  not  in  reference  to  a 
slave  ?  By  the  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  every  parent  has  the  control  of  his 
child  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and 
Tet,  notwithstanding,  if  the  necessity  requires 
it,  if  the  public  safety  demands  it,  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  may  take  your  son 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  even  younger,  from 
nnder  your  control,  and  bring  him  into  the 
army  of  the  United  States  and  into  the  battle- 
field in  defence  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  United  States.  And  does  a  master  hold 
his  slave  by  any  stronger  tenure  than  this? 
Why,  sir,  the  persons,  all  the  property,  every- 
thing connected  with  your  enemy,  may  be 
taken  and  condemned  and  destroyed,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  country ;  and  not  only 
of  your  enemy,  but  you  may  take  the  property 
of  your  Mend.  We  are  now  taxing  tne  loy^ 
men  of  this  country  to  the  furthest  limit,  and 
sacrificing  thousands  of  valuable  lives  in  sup- 
port of  this  war.  While  all  this  is  being  done, 
can  it  be  pretended  that  we  cannot  touch  the 
negro  of  a  man  who  is  fighting  against  the 
€h>vemment? 

^^  The  second  section  of  the  bill  declares  that 
hereafter  whenever  any  person  claiming  to  be 
entitled  to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other 
person,  shall  seek  to  enforce  such  claim,  he 
shall;  in  the  first  instance,  and  before  any  order 
for  the  surrender  of  the  person  whose  service 
is  claimed,  establish  not  only  his  title  to  such 
slave  as  now  provided  by  law,  but  also  that  he 
is  and  has  been  during  the  existing  rebellion 
loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Is  there  any  hardship  in  that  provision  ?  Will 
it  not  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  owner  of 
any  slave,  when  he  sends  his  agent  to  reclaim 
him,  to  send  along  the  evidence  that  he  him- 
self is  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States? 

**  Another  portion  of  the  section  prohibits 
the  rendering  of  fu^tives  by  our  military  and 
naval  oflScers,  and  forbids  their  undertaking  to 
pass  upon  the  freedom  or  slavery  of  any  person. 
NOW  we  have  yarious  policies  pursued  by  dif- 
ferent conmianders.  One  commander  in  the 
West,  General  Halleck,  forbids  all  fugitive  slaves 
to  come  within  his  lines.  Now,  I  want  it  upon 
the  statute-book  that  he  shall  not  determine 
anything  about  fugitire  slaves,  that  he  shall 
not  inqnire  whether  a  man  is  a  ftigttive  slave 


or  not;  and  if  he  knows  him  to  be  so,  that  he 
shall  not  surrender  him,  but  shall  treat  him  as 
a  person,  as  he  is,  and  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  other  persons  whom  he  may 
meet  in  the  country. 

**  The  third  section  makes  provision  for  the 
colonization  of  negroes  who  may  be  freed  by 
the  act,  and  are  willing  to  emigrate.  There  is 
a  very  great  aversion  in  the  West — I  know  it 
to  be  so  in  my  State — against  having  free 
negroes  come  among  us.  Our  people  want 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negro.  When  we  tell 
them  that  slavery  has  been  the  cause  of  this  re- 
bellion, and  tlvat  the  traitors  who  are  fighting 
US  are  supported  by  their  slaves,  they  admit  it; 
but  they  say:  *  What  will  you  do  with  them; 
we  do  not  want  them  set  free  to  come  in  among 
us;  we  know  it  is  wrong  that  the  rebels  should 
have  the  benefit  of  their  services  to  fight  us: 
but  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  them?' 
This  bill  proposes — ^and  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States—to  colonize  them,  and  it  author- 
izes the  President  to  provide  for  their  settle- 
ment in  some  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Willey,  of  Virjpnia,  said :  "  I  should  like 
to  have  heanl  the  Senator^s  opinion  as  to  where 
and  how  he  derives  the  constitutional  power  to 
vest  authority  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  provision  for  the  transportation, 
colonization,  and  settlement  of  emancipated 
negroes ;  and  moreover,  if  there  be  such  power 
and  we  shall  be  satisfied  of  its  existence,  in 
what  manner  should  the  President  exercise  it? 
Here  is  a  general  duty  prescribed,  a  general 
authority  vested  in  the  President,  without  any 
limitation,  without  any  prescription  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  shall  exercise  it.  Where  is  he 
to  get  the  funds  ?    How  are  they  to  be  raised  ?" 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  also  said :  "  We 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  things 
which  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  they  have  tills  institution  of  hu- 
man slavery,  by  setting  at  liberty  all  the  slaves 
that  have  heretofore  belonged  or  that  the  reb- 
els have  claimed  to  belong  to  themselves,  and 
leaving  them  theire  in  that  locality  to  roam  at 
large  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
will  be  placed  in  their  ignorance,  destitution, 
want  of  knowledge,  and  want  of  care  and  prov- 
idence. What  is  to  become  of  them,  and  what 
19  to  become,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  of 
tiie  loyal  Union  men  of  the  South,  with  millions 
of  freed  slaves  left  to  roam  the  country  at  large, 
to  go  and  come  when  and  where  they  will  ?  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  view  which  I  take  of 
this  case ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were 
by  an  enactment  to  declare  all  the  slaves  of  reb- 
els in  the  South  free,  without  making  provision 
of  some  kind  for  their  removal  to  a  district 
where  they  may  be  safe,  and  where  the  com- 
munity may  be  safe,  where  they  themselves 
may  be  taken  care  of,  we  may  have  rain  and 
destruction  and  even  all  the  horrors  which  have 
been  witnessed  in  some  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
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ands  re^nacted  witbin  the  borders  of  the  Sontb- 
em  States.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  in* 
consistent  with  tbe  safety  of  tbose  communities 
tbat  such  a  large  body  of  freed  slaves  should  be 
kept  there  uncontroUed  and  unrestrained  ex- 
cept by  the  power  which  may  exist  within  those 
States." 

Mr.  McDongall,  of  California,  said:  ''Sir,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  read  of  the  wisdom  taught 
by  the  history  and  connsellings  of  the  past,  the 
measure  now  proposed  can  never  secure  peace. 
The  policy  involved  in  it  will  continue  an  an- 
gry, remoi*seless,  relentless  war,  which,  if  it  do 
not  involve  subjugation,  will  involve  extirpation. 
I  fear  that  the  country,  and  not  only  the  coun- 
try but  the  Senate  have  been  led  wild  with  an« 
ger;  that  they  have  caught  some  of  the  angry 
spirit  of  their  adversaries,  and  instead  of  taking 
lessons  from  the  great  states  of  the  world,  and 
the  great  teachers  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
have  taken  their  advice  from  Richmond  and 
Montgomery." 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  in  op- 
position to  the  bill,  saying :  *'  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  look  upon  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration as  the  most  important,  by  far,  upon 
our  calendar,  involving  the  gravest  questions 
and  most  momentous  issues.  If  it  passes,  I 
think  it  will  be  the  great  historic  event  of  the 
times — ^times  which  are  as  fruitfril  of  events  as 
any  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Upon  the 
disposition  we  may  make  of  it,  nerhaps  the  fate 
of  the  American  Republic  may  depend ;  and  no 
one  surely  can  overrate  the  ma^itude  of  any- 
thing which  may  be  attended  with  such  conse- 
quences. 

"  We  are  standing  now  squarely  face  to  face 
with  questions  of  most  pregnant  significance. 
Shall  we  stand  or  fall  by  the  Constitution,  or 
shall  we  leave  it  and  adventure  ourselves  upon 
the  wide  sea  of  revolution  ?  Shall  we  attempt 
to  liberate  the  slaves  of  the  people  of  the  rebel- 
lious States,  or  shall  we  leave  them  to  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  the  same  as  before 
the  rebellion?  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  doc- 
trine of  forfeitures  which  marked  the  middle 
ages,  and  introduce  feuds  which  intervening 
centuries  have  not  yet  sufficed  to  quiet  ?  These 
are  great  questions,  and  they  are  in  this  bill,, 
every  one  of  them.  If,  for  one  moment,  we  can 
suppose  the  scheme  consummated  which  it  con- 
templates, we  shall  have  the  following  results; 

''  I  suppose  it  is  reasonable  and  moderate  to 
estimate  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  confederate  States — say 
,  four  millions.  If  so,  this  bill  proposes,  at  a 
single  stroke,  to  strip  all  this  vast  number  of 
people  of  all  their  property,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  and  reduce 
them  at  once  to  absolute  poverty;  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when  we  are  at  war  with  them, 
when  they  have  arms  in  their  hands,  with  four 
hundred  thousand  of  them  in  the  field  oppos^ 
ing  us  desperately. 


"  Now,  sir,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  theiB 
was  anything  in  the  world  calculated  to  mdce 
that  four  millions  of  people  and  their  four  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  in  the  field  now  and 
forever  hostile  to  us  and  our  Government,  it 
would  be  the  promulgation  of  a  law  such  as 
this.  Will  they  yield  to  us  sooner  in  view  of 
such  a  result  to  them  ?  What  wodd  we  be 
likely  to  do  if  they  were  to  threaten  us  iritb  a 
similar  law  ?  Would  we  ever,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, yield  on  terms  like  those  ?  I  need 
hardly  ask  that  question  to  men  descended  from 
sires  who  refused  to  pay  the  tax  on  teas,  and 
from  grandsires  who  rose  in  rebeUion  and  over- 
turned  a  monarchy  rather  than  pay  twenty 
shillings  ship  money. 

"  Again :  the  forfeitures  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, decreed  upon  the  property  of  the  Sax- 
ons who  followed  Harold  to  the  field  of  Hast- 
ings, sink  into  utter  insignificance  compared 
with  those  enacted  in  the  bill  before  us.  The 
proud  Norman  and  his  rapacious  barons  were 
content  with  the  castles  and  fiefs  of  the  Saxon 
leaders  whom  fhey  had  overcome ;  but  ^ey  did 
not  dare  to  strip  the  people,  or,  indeed,  even 
much  to  increase  their  burdens.  They  knew, 
victorious  and  all-powerfril  as  tbey  were,  that 
would  have  involved  them  in  a  new  and  far 
more  dangerous  struggle,  in  which  every  peas^ 
ant  would  have  been  a  principal  combatant, 
with  his  all  at  stake. 

"  Neither  did  the  English  conquerors  of  Ire- 
land, in  their  long  series  of  forfeitures  and  con- 
fiscations, from  the  time  of  Strongbow  down  to 
the  rebeUion  of  1798,  ever,  at  any  time,  ven- 
ture upon  such  a  sweeping  measure  as  this; 
their  attainders  exhausted  themselves  upon  the 
Irish  nobility,  and  they  never  were  rash  enough 
to  strip  the  Irish  people.  I  do  not  know  the 
value  of  the  property  forfeited  by  this  bill ;  I 
cannot  even  approximate  it,  except  to  say  that 
it  is  enormous — ^to  be  computed  by  billions. 
But,  sir,  the  bill  goes  further,  and  forfeits  a  vast 
amount  of  property  of  the  rebels  which,  when 
forfeited,  cannot  be  confiscated  or  put  into  tbe 
coffers  of  the  conquerors — ^I  mean  their  property 
in  negro  slaves. 

"Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  stop  here  to  discuss 
their  right  to  this  species  of  property;  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  all  the  people  of  the 
Slave  States,  loyal  and  rebellious,  seem  to  agree 
as  to  this  with  a  wonderful  unanimity,  and  to 
resent  with  an  excessive  sensibility  any  inter- 
ference with  it  whatever.  And,  although  in 
the  bitterness  of  the  feuds  engendered  by  the 
civil  war  now  ragins  among  them,  the  loyalists 
there  would  be  glad  to  join  in  infiicting  upon 
the  rebels  even  the  severest  punishments,  yet 
this  one  they  abhor  and  refrise,  because  they 
aver  that  it  would  be  equally  injurious  to  them 
as  to  their  enemies;  and  it  malkes  no  manner 
of  difference  whether  that  view  is  correct  or 
not,  if  they  believe  it — and  this  their  represent- 
atives can  tell  us.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
this  bill  would  liberate,  perhaps,  three  millions 
of  slaves ;  surely  ^e  most  stupendous  stroke 
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for  oniyenal  emancipation  ever  before  attemfyt- 
ed  in  the  world  ;  naj,  I  think  it  equivalent,  if 
carried  out,  to  a  virtual  liberation  of  the  whole 
four  inilliona  of  slaves  in  the  Union* 

'^  Bat  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
war  f  Will  we  be  stronger  after  it  than  before ; 
or  will  we  find  we  have  doubled  the  number 
of  those  in  arms  against  us?  They  have  now 
no  cause  of  war ;  will  not  this  measure  famish 
them  one,  and  one  they  think  more  Just  and 
holy  than  any  other  ?  Let  the  loyal  men  who 
know  them  also  answer  this  question.  I  will 
abide  their  answer,  and  submit  again  that  no 
deliberative  assembly  in  the  world  ever  before 
sat  in  judgment  upon  an  issue  of  such  magni- 
tude. 

"  Not  content,  however,  with  this,  those  who 
Uyot  this  bill  seem  determined  to  bewilder  and 
blind  us  still  more  by  an  additional  project  of 
greater  magnificence  and,  if  possible,  of  greater 
aifficaltypand  tiiat  is,  in  the  duty  it  imposes 
upon  the  President,  in  the  third  section,  of  pro- 
curing a  home  for  these  emancipated  millions 
in  some  tropical  country,  and  of  transporting, 
colonizing,  and  settling  tJiem  there,  if  they  de- 
sire to  go,  with  guarantees  for  their  rights  as 
fireemen;  and  this  is  all  provided  for  in  a  sec- 
tion of  a  single  sentence  of  nine  lines  I  Surely, 
sir,  we  most  have  been  recently  transported 
away  irom  the  sober  domain  of  practical  fact, 
and  set  down  in  the  regions  of  eastern  fiction, 
if  we  can  for  a  moment  entertain  this  proposi- 
tion seriously.  Do  the  advocates  of  the  scheme 
propose  to  confer  upon  the  President  the  gold- 
making  touch  of  Midas  ?  One  would  think  the 
nniveraal  menstruum  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
had  been  at  last  discovered.  Gertainly,  nothing 
short  of  the  ring  and  lamp  of  Aladdin,  with 
their  attendant  genii,  would  enable  us  in  our 
present  condition  to  assure  the  President  of 
his  ability  to  enter  upon  such  a  task,  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  conceived  the  Treasury  note  is  of 
equal  potency  in  this  behalf.  If  so,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  tropical  country  and  the  transporta- 
tion companies  ought  to  be  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  legal  tender  clause.  I  suppose  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  exodus  can  be  supported  on 
the  way  by  quails  and  manna;  and  yet,  I  am 
free  to  say,  it  will  need  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Heaven  quite  as  much  as  did  that  of 
the  Iwaelites  of  old. 

*'  But  to  return :  At  a  time  when  every  energy 
of  the  country  is  put  in  requisition  to  suppress 
the  rebellion;  when  we  are  in  debt  equal  to 
our  resources  of  payment,  is  it  not  strange  that 
this  scheme,  which  would  involve  us  in  a  cost 
more  heavy  than  even  the  present  war,  should 
be  80  coolly  presented  for  our  consideration, 
and  urged  to  its  final  consummation  with  a 
kind  of  surprise  that  any  one  should  oppose 
it?  It  is  certamly  due  to  ourselves,  if  not  to 
the  country,  that  we  should  not  be  in  haste 
about  engaging  in  such  gigantic  schemes. 

"Then  t£ere  is  a  further  consideration  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  of  still  greater  moment  than 
even  thoee  I  have  aJready  glanced  at ;  and  that 
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is,  its  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  requiring  us,  indeed,  should 
we  pass  it,  to  set  aside  and  ignore  that  instru- 
ment in  all  its  most  valuable  and  fundamental 
provisions ;  those  which  guarantee  the  life,  liber- 
ty, and  property  of  the  citizen,  and  those  whidi 
define  the  boundaries  between  the  powers  del- 
egated to  the  several  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  Pass  this  bill,  sir,  and  all  that  is  left  of  (he 
Constitution  is  not  worth  much.  Certainly  it 
IS  not  worth  a  terrible  and  destructive  war,  such 
as  we  now  wage  for  it.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  that  war  is  waged  solely  for  the 
Constitution,  and  for  the  ends,  aims,  and  pur« 
poses  sanctioned  by  it,  and  for  no  others. 

^^  I  am  aware,  however,  that  some  think  the 
Constitution  is  a  restraint  upon  the  free  action 
of  the  nation  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which 
they  suppose  could  be  carried  on  a  great  deal 
better  without  it,  &c.  Now,  sir,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  no  greater  mistake 
ever  was  made  in  Qie  world  than  is  made  by 
such  people. 

"  I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to  this  bill,  to  all 
and  every  part  of  it.  except  the  last  two  sec- 
tions, which,  althougn  not  free  from  objections, 
yet  these  are  not  of  such  a  serious  character 
but  that  I  could  give  my  assent  to  them." 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  followed.  He  thus  ex- 
pressed his  views  of  the  power  of  Congress: 
**  Assuming  now  the  state  of  the  nation  to  be 
that  of  general  internal  hostility ;  and  that, 
being  so  involved,  it  possesses  the  power  of 
self-defence,  it  is  still  important  to  inquire  in 
what  department  of  the  Government  this  au- 
thority is  lodged.  Happily  this  is  no  longer  an 
open  question.  The  supreme  power  of  making 
and  conducting  war  is  expressly  placed  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution.  *  The  whole  powers 
of  war,'  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Brown  vs.  The  United  States  (1 
Cranch),  *  are  vested  in  Congress.*  Surely  all 
will  agree  there  is  no  such  power  in  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  IhEecutive  is  simply  ^  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  ISavy;'  all  other 
powers  and  duties,  not  necessarily  implied  In 
the  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces, 
are  expressly  given  to  Congress.  Congress  de- 
clares war ;  grants  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal ;  makes  rules  for  captures  on  land  and 
water;  raises  and  supports  armies;  provides 
and  maintains  a  navy;  makes  rules  for  the 
government  of  land  and  naval  forces ;  provides 
for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mili« 
tia,  and  for  governing  them  in  actual  service; 
and  is  thus  invested,  in  the  language  of  the 
court,  *  with  the  whole  powers  of  war.' 

"  In  the  contingency  of  actual  hostilities  the 
nation  assumes  a  new  and  extraordinary  char- 
acter, involviug  new  relajions  and  coiUferring 
new  rights,  imposing  extraordinary  obligationa 
on  the  citizens,  and  subjecting  them  to  extraor- 
dinary penalties. 

"  There  is  then,  sir,  no  limit  on  the  power 
of  Congress;  but  it  is  invested  with  the  abso- 
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lute  powers  of  war — ^the  civil  ftmctions  of  the 
Government  are,  for  the  time  heing,  in  abey- 
ance when  in  conflict,  and  all  State  and  nation- 
al authority  subordinated  to  the  extreme  au- 
thority of  Congress,  as  the  supreme  power,  in 
the  peril  of  external  or  internal  hostilities. 
The  ordinary  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  pe- 
culiar to  a  state  of  peace,  and  all  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal regulations  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
martial  law,  as  resolved  by  Congress.'' 

Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  followed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  the  object  of  which  he 
thought  could  be  easily  accomplished  under  the 
'*  war  powers  "  of  the  Government.  He  said : 
"This  bill  has  no  reference  whatever  to  cap- 
tured property,  but  to  that  which  neither  has 
been  nor  IS  expected  to  be  captured.  Nor  is  it 
restricted  to  property  which,  by  its  character 
and  uses,  is  adapted  to  aid  the  rebellion,  but 
strikes  at  all  the  property  of  every  kind  and 
character  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  seceded  States 
with  scarcely  an  exception.  It  sweeps  away 
everything,  even  the  most  ordinary  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  domestic  life,  and  reduces  all 
to  absolute  poverty  and  nakedness.  It  leaves 
them  the  ownership  of  nothing,  and  when  exe- 
cuted will  leave  them  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  nothing.  If  the  bill  is  constitutional, 
the  instant  it  passes  millions  of  people  in  the 
private  walks  of  life  will  be  stripped  of  the 
ownership  of  everything,  and,  the  moment  the 
strong  arm  of  power  can  reach  them  to  execute 
the  law,  will  also  be  stripped  of  the  possession 
of  everything.  They  may  repent  of  their  past 
rebellion  and  return  to  their  allegiance  the  next 
day  or  the  next  month,  but  they  return  bank- 
rupts and  beggars,  with  nothing  on  earth  to 
make  government  desirable. 

"  But  if  this  bill  passes,  would  they  return? 
What  possible  inducement  would  they  have  to 
do  so  f  What  could  they  hope  or  expect  from 
a  Government  which  had  shown  itself  so  stem 
and  remorseless  in  the  execution  of  vengeance, 
not  upon  the  guilty  few,  whose  vaulting  am- 
bition conceived  the  treason  and  hatched  the 
rebellion,  but  upon  the  deluded  masses,  who 
are  fitter  subjects  of  commiseration  than  of  ven- 
geance ?  The  sure  and  certain  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  make  peace  and  reunion  an  im- 
possible thing.  It  would  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  people  with  despair,  and  nerve  their 
arms  wltii  the  energy  and  desperation  which 
despair  inspires.  It  would  turn  to  the  black- 
ness of  night  the  last  glimmering  hope  of 
Aiture  fraternity  between  now  alienated  and 
exasperated  brethren. 

"  A  simple  statement  of  the  case  will,  I  think, 
demonstrate  our  want  of  power  to  legislate  as 
proposed.  If  we  recognize  the  existing  state 
of  tilings  as  war,  then  we  must  also  recognize 
the  rebels  as  public  enemies,  and  deal  with 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  war  established 
by  the  law  of  nations,  which  we  cannot  change. 
We  must  deal  with  them  precisely  as  we  would 
deal  with  a  foreign  nation  with  which  we  were 
at  war.    And  if  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation, 


the  law  of  nations  would  fbrbid  us  to  pass  s 
law  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  private 
citizens  of  that  nation,  or  even  to  plunder  them 
when  our  victorious  army  had  mvaded  their 
country.  I  think  it  will  not  be  contended  that 
we  could  do  either.  Our  Constitution,  I  con- 
cede, would  not  restrain  us.  We  would  be  re- 
strained by  the  law  of  nations.  We  could  con- 
fiscate all  the  property  which  we  captured  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war;  but  we  would  do 
it  under  the  war  power,  and  not  by  legislation. 

"  If  we  do  not  recognize  the  rebellion  as  war 
and  the  rebels  as  public  enemies,  but  as  insurgent 
citizens  only,  and  deal  with  them  and  treat  them 
as  citizens,  then  we  cannot  pass  the  law  pro- 
posed, because  the  Constitution  forbids  the  en- 
actment of  bills  of  attainder,  and  t^is  is,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  a  bill  of  attain- 
der. 

"  When  our  arms  have  triumphed  and  the 
rebellion  is  suppressed  and  the  rebels  reduced 
to  obedience,  the  Government  will  be  restored 
to  its  authority  over  them  as  citizens,  and  mxj 
pass  laws  of  amnesty,  embracing  all  or  any  part 
of  them,  or  elect  to  treat  them  as  trtutors,  and 
indict,  convict,  and  punish  them  for  treason. 
But  this  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  guarantees,  and  with- 
in constitutional  limitations ;  and  we  could  not 
even  then,  in  the  case  of  a  convicted  traitor, 
confiscate  to  the  extent  proposed  by  this  bill 

"Thus,  Mr.  President,  whether  we  regard 
the  rebels  as  public  enemies  with  whom  we  are 
at  war,  or  only  as  insurgent  citizens,  we  are, 
in  either  case,  without  power  to  pass  the  bill 
under  consideration,  But  in  renouncing  this 
power  of  legislation  we  renounce  no  power 
necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  Government 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  authority — the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  and  the  condign  pun- 
ishment of  the  traitors.  The  powers  of  the 
Government  for  these  purposes  are  ample  and 
plenary.  But  they  are  war  powers,  and  not 
powers  of  legislation.  The  inexpediency  of  this 
dUI  is  as  manifest  as  its  unconstitutionality. 
Let  it  pass,  and  its  provisions  be  heralded  in 
advance  of  the  army  as  it  marches  south,  and 
wh^t  other  effect  can  it  have  than  to  consoli- 
date the  entire  people  for  one  last  despairing 
Btruffgle  against  those  whom  they  might  then 
justly  regard  as  enemies  and  oppressors  instead 
of  friends  and  benefactors  f  What  possible  in- 
ducement could  they  have  to  prefer  submission 
to  death  ?  For  one,  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  the 
fortunes  and  devastate  the  homes  of  all.  Leave 
something  to  make  the  guardianship  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  protection  of  law  desirable. 
Surely  it  is  most  desirable,  if  we  can,  to  win 
back  our  erring  brethren  to  their  allegiance  to 
and  love  for  the  good  old  Government  of  our 
fathers ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  this,  the  success 
of  our  effort  to  put  down  the  rebellion  will  be 
almost  as  disastrous  as  failure.*' 

Mr.  Carlile,  of  Virginia,  followed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  He  said :  *'  The  bill  denies  to 
the  citizen  the  constitutional  right  of  testing 
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the  oonstitntidnality  of  the  not  before  the  tri- 
bunal created  by  the  Constitntion.  It  wonld 
seem  as  if  the  anthors  of  the  bill,  conaoions  of 
the  nnconstitationality  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure, parpoaely  framed  it  bo  that  its  constitu- 
tionaiitj  could  not  be  pronounced  apon  by  the 
Supreme  Ooart. 

**The  bill  proposes  to  confiscate  to  the  use 
of  the  Government  all  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  se- 
ceded States  who  are  or  may  be  in  the  service 
of  the  so-called  Oonfederate  States,  or  who  in 
any  way  give  nid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion. 
When  it  i^  remembered  that  the  authors  of  the 
rebellion  were  in  possession  of  the  various 
State  governments,  and  used  the  power  and 
machinery  of  their  respective  State  govern- 
ments to  compel  the  people  to  acquiesce  in 
their  unconstitutional  acts,  and  to  recognize 
their  usurped  authority,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
the  property  of  each  and  every  citizen  in  the 
seceaed  States  would  be  forfeited  under  this 
bill.  Such  a  sweeping  propomtion,  so  unjust 
and  cruel  a  measure,  one  better  calculated  to 
continue  tihe  war  forever  and  exhaust  the 
whole  country,  never  has  been  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  I  predict  never  will  be  again, 
proposed  to  any  legislative  assembly  represent- 
ing a  civilized  community. 
j  ^^  By  the  bill  all  the  property^  except  slaves, 
I  la  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  put  into  the 
public  treasury.  The  slaves  are  to  be  eman- 
cipated in  violation  of  the  Oonstitution  and  in 
disregard  of  the  acknowledged  constitutional 
rights  of  their  owners  and  of  the  States  where- 
in they  reside.  The  want  of  power  in  Oon- 
gress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists  has  always  heretofore  been  ad- 
mitted ;  the  most  ultra  abolitionists  admit  that 
Congress  cannot  interfere  With  slavery  in  the 
States,  and  because  this  is  so  they  denounce  the 
Constitution  as  a  covenant  with  death  and  a 
league  with  hell.^' 

Mr.  Henderson^  of  lOssouri,  argued  that  such 
measures  would  not  increase  the  u  nion  feeling 
at  the  South  or  strenffthen  the  hands  of  the 
Govemment.  He  said:  **Ihave  no  objection 
to  confiscating  the  property  of  the  rebel,  -in- 
clnding  his  slave ;  but  let  it  only  be  done  when 
gnilt  has  been  established  under  the  forms  of 
judicial  investigation. 

"•  I  crave  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  traitor, 
but  for  our  own  sake  and  in  behalf  of  consti- 
tutional liberty.  If  we  cling  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, whatever  is  right  will  yet  be  accomplish* 
ed ;  if  we  depart  from  its  Just  restraints  no  man 
can  tell  the  excesses  of  the  fhture.  In  the 
midst  of  storms  upon  ocean's  wilderness,  the 
mariner's  only  trust  is  upon  his  unerring  com- 
pass. In  the  midst  of  a  revolution  so  vast  and 
terrible  as  the  present,  with  armies  in  the  field 
even  sreater  than  those  with  which  Napoleon 
l)rought  the  nations  of  Europe  to  his  feet,  our 
only  trust  is  in  the  Oonstitution.  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  power  to-day,  we  may  deny  mercy  to 
others;  to-morrow  we  may  ourselves  oling  in 


vain  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  To-day  we 
may  insolently  disregard  the  settled  convictions 
of  the  people,  by  ^oss  perversions  of  the 
charter  of  their  liberties;  to-morrow  the  dan- 
gerous precedents  may  be  urged  to  our  own 
ruin.  The  inventor  of  the  guillotine,  we  are 
told,  was  soon  forced  to  test  the  merits  of  his 
own  invention,  and  Haman,  by  sudden  change 
of  fortune,  met  the  &te  he  had  prepared  for 
the  offending  Jew. 

"Pass  this  bill,  by  which  the  owner  is  strip- 
ped of  his  real  and  personal  property  wherever 
your  armies  march,  then  enact  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  able  and  excellent  Senator 
trom  New  York  (Mr.  Harris),  by  which  he  is 
outlawed  and  driven  from  t^e  courts  of  the 
land,  and  I  have  no  promises  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  future  exhibitions  of  loyal  sentiment  in 
tike  Southern  States.  Let  Congress  adopt  the 
course  pursued  by  that  practical  statesman  and 
distinguished  soldier  who  commands  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Mississippi,  pledging  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  the  protection  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  and  our  battles  like  his 
will  be  victories— victories  beneficial  alike  to 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  removing  preju- 
dice, reforming  sentiment,  and  regenerating  the 
public  mind." 

Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  offered  a  substi- 
tute to  the  bill,  and  expressed  his  views  in 
these  words:  "Ours  should  not  be  a  revenge- 
fhl  policy.  On  the  contrary,  by  adopting 
measures  of  mildness  and  mercy,  our  effort 
should  be  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  hate  which 
now  bum  so  fiercely.  Exile  and  the  gallows 
for  leaders.  Confiscation  and  outlawry  for 
those  who  have,  with  'malice  aforethought,' 
conceived  and  planned  and  brought  into  hide- 
ous maturity  this  monstoous  iniquity ;  but  pity 
and  pardon  for  their  deluded  followers— those 
whose  greatest  crime  has  been  that  they  have 
loved  ^e  bones  of  their  fathers  more  than  they 
loved  their  country,  who  have  from  their 
childhood  been  educated  in  the  heresy  that  their 
first  and  highest  allegiance  is  due  to  their 
State,  even  if  it  requires  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Union.  Such,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
an  outline  of  the  policy  which  a  sreat,  xxiSf- 
nanimous,  and  Christian  people  should  adopt  m 
dealingwitJi  conquered  treason." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  thus  argued  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  enact  sucn  a  law : 
'*  I  come  now  to  the  question  of  power,  the 
^■eat  question  whether  under  our  written 
Constitution  we  as  a  Government  have  in  law 
the  right  to  declare  and  enforce  the  forfeitures 
and  oonfiscations  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

"  I  admit  that  if  we  have  not  this  power 
under  the  Constitution,  we  cannot  forfeit  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  that  any  titiie  we  might  assume  to 
give  would  be  void  in  law. 

'*  There  is  no  clause  hi  the  instrument  ex- 
pessly  conferring  the  power,  and  unless  it  is 
implied  as  a  means  of  carrying  into  execution 
some  one  of  the  powers  ei^ressly  granted  and 
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enumerated,  or  some  other  power  not  so  ex- 
pressed and  enumerated,  but  nevertheless  *  vest- 
ed (to  use  the  terms  of  the  instrument)  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  thereof,' 
we  are  unable  to  exercise  it.  I  need  not  say 
to  candid  and  reflecting  men  that  the  dangers 
arising  from  too  broad  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  are  by  no  means  less  to  be  dread- 
ed and  avoided  than  those  proceeding  from  one 
too  narrow  and  illiberal.  The  instrument 
must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  state 
of  things  existing  at  its  formation,  and  the 
purposes  had  in  view  by  its  framers.   ^ose 

Purposes  are  plainly  announced  in  the  compre- 
ensive  language  of  the  preamble,  and  no  one 
can  misunderstand  them.  They  were  '  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity.'  The  insuring  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity is  thus  expressly  indicated  as  one  of  the 
prominents  objects  of  the  Constitution,  and 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  it  means,  not 
mere  family  or  neighborhood  tranauillity,  not 
the  tranquillity  of  the  fireside,  but  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  nation  as  a  nation,  and  of 
the  States  as  political  bodies  and  constituent 
parts  of  the  nation.  It  was  political  tranquil- 
lity, as  opposed  to  political  disturbance,  as  op- 
posed to  anarchical  and  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  classes,  districts,  or  communities, 
tending  to  disturb  the  internal  peace  of  the 
nation,  and  to  overthrow  law  and  order. 

'*  Such  is  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  made — an  important  end;  one 
without  which  the  Qovemment  itself  would 
have  been  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
the  liberties  it  was  to  secure  a  chimera." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  said :  "  It  will  be  observed  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill  that  it  creates  two  classes  of 
persons  whose  property  shall  be  forfeited. 
One  class  is  composed  of  those  who  are  out  of 
the  United  States,  or  who  are  within  the  States 
now  in  rebellion,  and  in  such  position  that  the 
ordinary  process  of  the  courts  cannot  be  served 
upon  them.  It  then  provides  by  different 
modes  of  proceeding  for  all  that  class  of  persons 
in  arms  in  the  rebellion,  or  giving  it  aid  and 
comfort,  who^can  be  found  within  the  loyal 
States,  or  in  such  position  in  the  United  States 
that  the  ordinary  process  of  law  can  be  served 
upon  thera.  The  white  population  of  the  dis- 
loyal States  amounts  to  5,460,881.  The  slaves 
in  the  same  States  amount  to  a  flection  above 
the  number  of  8,500,000.  By  the  last  census, 
there  are  8,958,587  slaves  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  8,500,000  in  the  disloyal  States— in 
the  States  that  have  seceded— and  about  450,- 

000  in  the  States  that  are  yet  lo^al,  including 
the  western  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

1  assume  that  there  are  as  many  disloyal  •men 
in  the  loyal  States  as  there  are  loyal  men  in  the 
seceding  States ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 


number  of  disloyal  men  in  the  loyal  States  is 
larger  than  the  number  of  the  Union  men  in 
the  seceding  States.  The  result,  then,  is,  that 
the  bill  takes  from  a  number  of  white  people 
equivalent  to  the  entire  white  population  of  the 
loyal  Slave  States  a  slave  population  equivalent 
to  the  entire  slave  population  of  the  disloyal 
States.  It  not  only  takes  their  slave  property, 
but  it  takes  all  the  property  that  they  own. 
What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  property 
of  the  disloyal  States,  according  to  the  census 
tables?  It  is  $6,792,585,742  in  amount  The 
property  of  the  loyal  Slave  States  amounts  to 
11,988,702,055 ;  so  that  the  aggregate  smoont 
of  property  in  the  Southern  States  that  is  snb- 
iect  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  affect  upward 
of  six  millions  of  people,  and  will  deprive  them 
of  property  of  the  value  of  $4,808,888,687- 
nearly  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Now, 
sir,  I  ask  if  this  measure  in  its  proportions  is 
not  as  gigantic  as  the  insurrection  and  the  war 
itself?  Was  there  ever  in  any  country  that 
God^s  sun  ever  beamed  upon  a  legislative  meas- 
ure involving  such  an  amount  of  property,  and 
such  numbers  of  property  holders? 

*^  I  will  take  another  .view  of  this  subiect 
The  surplus  production  of  the  States  that  have 
seceded,  amounts  annually  to  between  five 
hundred  and  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  this  large  surplus,  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  are  distributed  to  the  loyal  and 
Free  States  *  for  cereal  grains,  for  meats,  for 
stock,  for  mules,  horses,  and  manufactured 
articles  of  various  kinds.  My  own  State  of 
Kentucky  finds  a  market  annually  in  the  Sontli- 
em  States,  growing  out  of  the  productions  of 
their  slave  labor,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  Free  States  in  the 
same  market  find  a  sale  for  their  articles  of 
natural  or  artificial  productions  to  the  amonnt 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  Look  at  the  great  grain-growing  re- 
gions of  the  West,  the  £gyp^  o^  America  in 
fertility  and  production.  Where  do  they  find 
their  principal  markets  for  their  com  and  their 
meats?  Where  do  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  produces  and  sells  stock  find  a 
market  for  their  stock?  They  find  it  in  the 
same  sunny  South,  producing  cotton  and  sugar. 
Where  do  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  the  other 
manu&cturing  points  of  plows,  agricultural 
implements,  and  all  the  machinery  by  which 
crops  are  produced  and  harvested,  find  their 
market  for  the  sale  of  their  manufactured  ar- 
ticles? It  is  in  the  South.  Where  does  New 
England,  where  does  Massachusetts,  find  the 
principal  market  for  her  boots  and  her  shoes, 
her  coarse  woollens,  her  coarse  cottons,  and  her 
ice  even?    It  is  in  the  South. 

*^  I  intend  to  maintain  and  shall  endeavor  to 
show  that  this  great  and  enriching  market  for 
the  loyal  and  Free  States  will  be  cut  off  by  this 
iniquitous  measure — ^for  I  so  denominate  it— if 
it  should  become  a  law.    The  great  devotees 
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to  labor  and  industrial  pursuits  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  and  in  the  workshops,  who  find 
their  markets  and  the  rewards  of  their  toil  and 
of  their  labor  and  of  their  skill  in  the  Sonth, 
will  rise  np  in  earnest  protest  against  anj  snch 
measure  as  this.  Their  voice  wm  be  heiffd  be- 
fore long  in  this  chamber.  It  will  be  heard 
resounding  throughout  this  nation ;  and  it  will 
be  heard  in  a  mi^esty  and  strength  that  will 
command  obedience  to  it,  and  it  will  repress 
and  put  down  such  wholesale  measures  of  con- 
fiscation, of  injustice,  of  oppression,  and  ini- 
quity." 

lir,  Oollamer,  of  Vermont,  followed  in  oppo- 
utloQ  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  saying :  "  I 
come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  talk  more  partic- 
ularly in  relation  to  another  branch  of  tus  bill, 
which  is  not  so  obvious  perhaps.    It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  another  purpose  that  is  cover- 
ed up  by  this  pretence  of  forfeiture  or  confisca- 
tion and  proceedings  in  rem^  which  have  really 
nothiug  to  do  with  it    When  we  are  commun- 
ing together,  and  talkinff  freely,  we  may  as  well 
tell  the  tmth  as  not.    I  cannot  exactly  recom- 
mend my  example  in  that  respect,  as  the  old 
gentleman  did  who  told  his  sons  that  honesty 
was  the  best  policy,  *  because,'  says  he, '  I  have 
tried  it  both  way&'    Now,  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  a  large  provision  in  this  biUforthe  lib- 
eration of  slaves,  and  I  am  strongly  apprehen- 
sire  that  the  more  particular  friends  of  this  bill 
regard  that  as  the  bill.    Without  that,  they 
would  care  nothing  abont  it.    Many  of  them, 
I  have  no  doubt,  are  exactly  in  that  condition. 
Are  you  going  to  have  these  slaves  seised  as 
prize  of  war  f    There  is  no  provision  of  that 
idnd,  becanse  you  know  that  what  you  declare 
prize  of  war  must  be  seized  during  the  war; 
and  if  it  is  not,  when  the  peace  comes  it  escapes, 
and  you  cannot  take  it  at  alL    No ;  this  provis- 
ion b  made  to  declare  all  slaves  free  without 
ever  takuig  them.    There  is  no  caption  of  them 
required.    They  are  not  declared  prize  of  war, 
or  required  to  be  proceeded  with  as  such.    How 
is  it,  then  ?    They  are  regarded  as  property.    I 
do  not  mean  to  fall  into  any  oblectionable  point 
on  that.    I  do  not  believe  in  having  property 
in  roan  any  more  than  anybody  else ;  out  cer- 
tain it  is  tifiat  the  master,  as  he  is  called,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Ck)nstitution  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  labor  and  service  of  his  slave. 
There  is  an  acknowledged  pecuniary  interest 
there  recognized.    It  is  a  pecuniary  interest 
Ton  propose  to  get  rid  of  that  interest,  clear  it 
out,  discharge  it.    Can  yon  do  that  by  a  pro- 
oeeding  in  remf    I  know  we  made  a  law  at 
the  last  session  declaring  that  where  slaves 
were  made  the  instruments  of  wrong  by  nsing 
them  for  military  purposes  in  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion, they  should  be  free,  and  that  faUs  within 
the  doctrine,  within  the  principle,  I  have  stated. 
Bat  nothing  of  that  kind  is  here.    It  was  not 
pat  here  purposely,  because  a  proceeding  in  rem 
iniplies  tnat  you  have  pot^ssion  of  the  thing, 
and  brought  it  into  court  to  be  abjudicated  npon. 
It  is  not  provided  that  these  slaves  are  to  be 


taken  or  bronght  into  any  court,  or  in  any  way 
abjudicated  upon.  There  is  not  any  proceeding 
in  rem  required  upon  them,  nor  any  o^er  pro- 
ceeding. If  that  IS  not  depriving  a  man  of  his 
interest  in  a  slave  without  any  conviction  of 
himself^  and  without  any  process  of  law,  and 
operating  as  a  punishment  on  him,  and  yet 
leaving  him  to  be  hanged,  I  do  not  understand . 
it  It  seems  to  me  to  be  all  that,  every  partide 
of  it 

*^  Again,  Mr.  President,  we  have  individnally, 
and  the  Republican  party  as  a  party,  thrown 
our  creed  and  articles  of  political  faith  before 
the  world.  We  have  subscribed  to  them,  most 
of  us  personally,  individually  at  different  stages, 
and  I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make 
any  personal  professions  about  that  I  am  still 
very  much  inclined  to  abide  by  a  plighted  pub- 
lic faith,  and  by  private  faith  too.  I  cannot 
but  observe  that  those  gentlemen  who  certainly 
have  been  distinguished  as  much  or  more  for 
their  activity  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  sla- 
very as  for  anything  else,  are  committed  to  the 
creed  of  the  Republican  party  on  this  point 
Take,  for  instance,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner^.  I  will  read  his 
words.  On  offering  a  certain  memorial,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1861,  he  said: 

I  offer  this  memorial,  sir,  becanse  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  offer  all  memorials  that  are  respeetfal  in  form,  when 
sent  to  me ;  but  in  offering  it,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
declare,  most  expliciUT,  that  I  do  not  think  that  Oon* 
gress  has  any  right  to  Interfere  with  slavery  in  a  State. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  gentleman  has  ever 
spoken  in  any  other  way." 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  Never." 

Mr.  Oollamer :  **  I  have  never  heard  him 
speak  otherwise,  and  I  have  generally  heard 
what  he  had  to  say.  I  have  been  glad  to  find 
that  this  somewhat  early  and  uniform  doctrine 
of  our  party  had  not  become  outlawed  by  war, 
and  hence  1  was  pleased  to  hear  some  Senators 
who  sit  near  me,  and  whom  I  always  hear  with 
very  great  pleasure  and  respect,  znake  jise  of 
the  expressions  whidi  I  am  about  to  read.  I 
will  use  their  language  as  better  expressing  the 
idea  than  any  language  I  could  eniploy.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fessenden), 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  the  bUl  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  t^is  District,  said : 

Hr.  President,  that  the  Repablican  party  wonld  re- 
joice to  see  slavery  abolished  everywhere^  that  they 
wonld  rejoice  if  it  no  longer  existed,  that  they  feel  it  to 
be  a  blot  npon  onr  fair  institutions,  and  a  cnrse  to  the 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  I  can  answer,  for  one,  that 
has  been  my  opinion  always,  and  I  have  expressed  it 
here  and  elsewhere ;  but,  sir,  I  have  held,  and  I  hold 
to-day,  and  I  say  to-day,  what  I  have  said  in  my  place 
before,  that  the  Couffress  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
people  of  the  United  states  through  the  Congress,  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  it  exists  now,  have  no  ririit 
whatever  to  touch,  by  legislation,  the  institution  of  sla^ 
very  in  the  States  where  it  exists  by  law,  I  have  said 
that,  and  I  say  it  again,  boldly ;  for  my  position  never 
has  been  misunderstood  on  this  subject. 

"The  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Sherman),  on  the  same  occasion,  said : 
We  ought  now  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  Distrloi. 
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We  hare  the  riffbt,  and  it  is  onr  dot^  to  do  it ;  and  if 
we  had  wasted  Teas  time  in  doing  it,  itwonld  probablj 
be  jast  as  well.  We  ousht,  then,  reliffiously  to  adhere 
to  the  promises  we  maoe  to  the^eople  of  tnis  country 
iHien  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Fresident.  We  oaght 
xeligiouslj  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  Slare  or  the  Free  States.  We 
ou^ht  to  stand  by  the  Constitntion  as  it  is,  by  the  Union 
as  it  is.  Whether  rebels  are  in  arms  or  not,  our  duty 
is  to  stand  by  our  pledges,  to  stand  by  our  manhood; 
and  I,  for  one,  will  do  it 

"  If  we  make  a  law,  intending  it  to  be  oper* 
ative,  by  which  we  declare  that  the  slaves  of 
all  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  or  of  all  the  offi- 
oers  and  dasses  mentioned  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  are  free,  and  all  right 
over  them  abolished,  do  yon  believe,  does  any 
man  of  common  sense  believe,  that  you  can 
make  the  world  understand  that  we  have  not 
interfered  with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  not  to 
a  very  limited  extent  either,  but  to  about  the 
whole  extent  to  which  it  exists  9  All  remarks, 
however  ingenious,  and  all  sophistry,  however 
plausible,  which  can  make  this  look  any  other- 
wise, is  but  a  delusion.  It  cannot  be  seen  in 
any  other  light.  This  is  not  put  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  military  operation,  not  on  the 
ground  of  proceedings  in  rem^  not  that  it  de- 
prives a  man  of  his  property  and  yet  leaves  him 
to  be  hung,  not  upon  any  conviction,  not  upon 
any  process  of  law  whatever,  except  this  law 
which  we  now  make. 

^*  It  seems  to  me,  obtuse  as  I  am,  perhaps,  in 
my  perceptions,  that  that  is  directly  interfering 
with  this  plighted  faith ;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
further,  that  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions, prohibitions,  and  securities  which  the 
Oonstitution  enacts.  I,  for  one,  will  not  do  it. 
I  do  not  regard  myself  as  needing  any  apology 
for  not  doin^  it.  I  do  not  think  my  people  wish 
me  to  contnbute  to  breaking  any  provision  of 
the  Oonstitution,  and  they  know  I  would  not 
do  it  if  they  did  wish  it;  nor  do  they  need  any 
apologies  from  me  for  regarding  the  oath  I 
have  taken." 

Mr.  Oollamer  then  submitted  an  amendment, 
or  bill  of  his  own,  which  with  several  other 
amendments  were  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee of  nine  Senators. 

The  following  committee  waa  afterward  ap- 
pointed: Mr.  Olark  chairman,  Mr.  Oollamer, 
Mr.  Harlan,  Mr.  Oowan,  Mr.  Wilaon  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, and  Mr.  Willey. 

This  committee  subsequently  reported  a  bill, 
the  first  section  of  which  provid^  that  every 
person  who  should  hereafter  commit  the  crime 
of  treason  against  the  United  States  and  be  ad- 
Judged  guilty  thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and 
all  his  slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and  made  free, 
or  he  should  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  ^ve 
years,  and  fined  not  less  tlian  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and 
made  free 

Mr.  Olark,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  '^The 
desire  of  the  committee  was  to  harmonize  the 
various  shades  of  opinion  and  the  various  plans. 


and  to  present  something  to  the  Senate  wl&ich 
they  thought  might  be  passed. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  He  said:  "If 
any  unconstitutional  bill  has  been  offered  to 
the  Senate,  this  bill  in  its  first  section  is  uncon- 
stitutional. Beyond  that,  the  section  is  a  pro- 
vision simply  to  make  treason  easy.  It  is  a 
provision  to  lighten  the  punishment  for  treason. 
I  doubt  whether  this  is  the  best  time  to  do  thaL 
Our  fathers  prescribed  the  penalty  for  treason. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  most  atrocious  crime 
that  man  could  commit." 

Mr.  Olark,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied :  "  I 
expected  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  the  biD 
by  those  who  wanted  to  take  property  without 
any  trial.  I  did  not  suppose  a  trial  would  suit 
such  persons;  it  is  not  quick  enough.  But  I 
hope,  notwithstanding,  the  Senate  wm  not  con- 
sent to  strike  out  this  section.  By  the  old  law, 
the  punishment  of  treason  was  deatii,  and  is 
death  by  the  law  now.  In  the  circumstances 
of  this  rebellion,  where  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  shades  of  guilt,  where  there  is  the  man  who 
leads  on  and  incites  the  rebellion,  and  the  man 
who  is  drawn  into  it,  the  conmiittee  thouglit 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  punishment ;  that 
in  some  cases  death  would  not  be  too  severe, 
and  in  other  cases  death  would  be  too  severe, 
where  some  punishment  should  be  inflicted. 
If  the  law  should  be  permitted  to  stand  as  it 
now  stands,  if  you  try  a  person  for  treason  he 
must  be  executed  unless  pardoned.  Ton  can- 
not imprison  him ;  you  cannot  fine  him ;  but 
you  must  take  his  life,  or  pardon  him.  We  de- 
sired to  give  discretion  to  the  court." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  amend 
by  striking  out  the  words  ^'  and  all  his  slaves, 
if  any,  shall  be  declared  and  made  free." 

Mr.  Olark,  of  New  Hampshire,  said :  "  I  want 
to  inquire  of  the  Senator  why,  when  he  has 
taken  away  the  life  for  treason,  or  when  he 
has  incarcerated  the  body  and  shaved  the  head 
and  made  the  man  sit  in  sackcloth,  he  objects 
to  taking  away  his  negro  also?  Take  his  life, 
or  diave  his  head,  put  manacles  on  him,  set 
him  down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  do  not 
touch  his  negro  I " 

Mr.  Davis:  *^I  have  no  objection  to  taking 
his  negro,  or  any  property  whatever,  if  yon 
just  confiscate  it  bona  fide.  The  Oonsress  of 
uie  United  States  have  no  power  to  liberate  a 
slave  in  a  State,  or  to  authorize  it  to  be  done. 
I  have  no  objection  to  slaves  being  treated  like 
lands,  or  any  other  property.  I  think  myself 
they  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  law  and 
to  tiie  same  course  of  appropriation  that  other 
property  is.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
distinction.  The  reason  that  I  do  not  sive  in 
to  the  view  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  I  believe 
it  is  not  competent  for  Oongress  to  liberate  or 
to  authorize  the  liberation  of  a  negro  anywhere, 
and  particularly  in  the  States." 

Mr.  Olark :  "Let  the  Senator  give  me  bis  at- 
tention a  moment,  and  I  think  ti^  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Oongress 
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to  go  into  the  State  of  Yirginia  or  Kentnokj 
and  pass  a  law  taking  away  $10,000  of  prop- 
erty from  a  man ;  but  it  can  impose  a  punisn- 
ment  tiiat  shall  take  it  from  him.  It  may  not 
be  competent  directly  to  take  the  skve  from 
him,  but  it  can  impose  a  punishment  which 
shall  take  it  from  him.  I  have  not  any  doubt 
about  it,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do." 

ICr.  Da^ds :  ^*  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me 
to  answer  that?  " 

MrOlark:  "Certainly." 

Mr.  Davis;  "I  admit  that  Congress  may  au- 
thorize the  punishment  of  treason,  and  I  admit 
that  it  may  authorize  the  punishment  of  treason 

S respectively  by  a  forfeiture  of  property  for  the 
fetyne  of  the  criminal ;  but  I  deny  that  to 
take  property  and  not  appropriate  the  proceeds 
to  the  publio  treasury  is  a  forfeiture  at  all. 
Every  definition  of  confiscation  and  forfeiture 
13  to  this  effect,  that  a  party  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime  or  some  legal  de&ult 
of  duty,  loses  his  interest  and  estate  in  the 
property,  and  the  property  is  transferred  to 
the  nation  or  to  mdividnals  to  remunerate 
them  for  the  real  or  supposd  loss  by  the  de- 
fault of  the  person  who  ia  charged  with  the 
de&nlt.    That  is  forfeiture  or  confiscation." 

Mr.  Clark:  "Then  as  I  understand  it,  the 
objection  is  not  that  we  take  the  negro  from 
the  master  by  way  of  punishment,  but  that 
we  do  not  give  him  to  somebody  else,  or  put 
him  into  the  public  treasury." 

Mr.  Davis :  " Tes,  sir;  that  is  the  objection ; 
that  you  do  not  sell  the  negro,  do  not  appro- 
priate the  negro  as  you  would  other  property." 

Mr.  Clark:  "Now,  I  want  to  submit  this 
question  to  my  honorable  friend:  suppose  we 
had  forfeited  a  horse  or  a  mule,  could  we  not 
turn  it  free?" 

Mr.  Davis:  "I  think  not." 

Mr.  Clark:  "Could  we  not  turn  a  horse 
loose  if  he  was  expensive  to  keep  ?  " 

Mr.  Davis:  "You  might  refuse  to  appropri- 
ate him,  but  your  duty  and  the  execution  of 
the  idea  of  forfeiture  would  require  you  to  ap- 
propriate that  property,  to  sell  that  property, 
and  put  the  proceeds  into  the  pubHo  treas- 
ury." 

Mr.  Clark:  "Very  well.  Suppose  Congress 
thought  that  its  duty  required  him  to  go  free: 
▼hat  then  ?    Who  is  to  Judge  of  the  duty  J " 

Mr.  Davis:  "I  will  answer  that,  with  the 
gentleman's  permission.  The  term  *  forfeiture' 
is  a  legal  phrase.  It  is  a  term  of  art.  It  has 
^  precise  a  legal  rignifioance,  and  had  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  as  the 
term  *  expost  facto,*  or  the  term  ^  bill  of  attain- 
der,' or  any  other  technical  legal  term  of  art. 
My  position  is  that  the  term  *  forfeiture'  neces- 
sarily imports,  as  the  principal  and  essential 
idea,  that  the  property  is  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  the  party  that  is  injured  in  fact, 
or  supposed  to  be  ii^nred,  whether  that  party 
be  the  United  States  or  individuals.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  E^unpshire  to  bring  me  a 
definition  of  oonfisoation  or  forfeiture,  or  a 


decision  of  a  court  where  the  proceeds  of  the 
property  confiscated  or  forfeited  were  not  ap- 
propriated. Give  me  &  single  example.  I  say 
that  the  essence  of  forfeiture,  the  main  idea  of 
forfeiture,  is  not  so  much  to  deprive  the  person 
in  defiault  and  charged  with  crime  of  property 
as  it  is  to  transfer  &at  property  to  the  public 
or  to  individuals  who  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  act  of  the  criminal." 

Mr.  Clark:  "Will  the  honorable  Senator 
permit  me  to  ask  him  if  he  has  read  this  seo« 
tion?" 

Mr.  Davis:  "Yes,  I  have." 

Mr.  Clark :  "  Is  the  word  *  forfeiture '  in  it  ? " 

Mr.  Davis :  "  Certainly  not." 

Mr.  Clark:  "Then  I  do«not  understand  the 
necessity  of  a  definition  of  forfeiture.  It  simply 
provides  that  his  slaves  shall  go  free.  Sup- 
pose it  provided  that  he  should  stand  in  the 
pUlory?" 

Mr.  Davis:  "If  you  were  to  present  a  rose 
and  were  not  to  name  it,  would  it  not  be  arose 
still  ?  I  suppose  that  a  tiling  is  a  thing,  wheth- 
er you  give  it  a  designation  or  not.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  but  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  into  that  question.  I  j>lant  myself  upon  this 
ground :  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  eman- 
cipate a  slave  imder  the  pretence  of  forfeiture 
or  of  punishing  a  traitor,  or  under  any  other 
pretence  whatever;  that  the  act  of  emancipat- 
ing a  slave  in  a  State  is  not  within  the  powers 
of  Congress." 

Mr.  Clark :  "  There  the  Senator  and  I  entfre- 
ly  disagree.  He  says  Congress  has  no  power 
to  do  it  I  assert  the  power  of  Congress  to  do 
it;  but  this  section  does  not  attempt  to  forfeit 
a  slave.  It  sets  him  free.  It  declareS|  as  a 
punishment  of  the  master's  offence,  that  the 
skve  shall  go  firee,  and  that  the  owner  shall  not 
hold  hinL  That,  I  think,  we  have  a  right  to 
do." 

Mr.  Davis:  "ItMnknot." 

The  motions  to  amend  and  strike  out  were 
both  lost. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  bill,  which  he  sustained  in  a 
speech  of  much  length,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing relative  to  the  liberation  of  slaves,  thus: 

"  The  slaves  of  rebels  cannot  be  regarded  as 
property,  real  or  personal.  Though  claimed  as 
property  of  their  masters,  and  though  too  often 
recognized  as  such  by  individuals  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  glory  of  our  Constitution  that 
it  treats  slaves  always  as  ^persons.'  At  h.ome, 
beneath  the  Jash  and  local  laws,  they  may  be 
chattels ;  but  they  are  known  to  our  Constitu- 
tion only  as  men.  In  this  simple  and  indispu- 
table fact  there  is  a  distinction,  dear  as  justioe 
itself,  between  the  pretended  property  in  slaves 
and  all  other  property,  real  or  personal.  Be- 
ing men,  they  are  bound  to  allegiance  and  en- 
titled to  reciprocal  protection.  It  only  remains 
that  a  proper  appeal  should  be  made  to  their 
natural  and  instinctive  loyalty;  nor  can  any 
pretended  property  of  their  masters  supersede 
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this  daim,  I  will  not  say  of  eminent  domain, 
but  of  eminent  power,  inherent  in  the  national 
(Government,  which  at  all  times  has  a  right  to 
tilie  services  of  all.  In  declaring  the  slaves 
free,  yon  will  at  once  do  more  than  in  any  other 
way,  whether  to  conquer,  to  pacify,  to  punish, 
or  to  bless.  You  will  take  from  the  rebellion 
its  mtunspring  of  activity  and  strength;  yon 
will  stop  its  chief  source  of  provisions  and  sup- 
plies ;  you  will  remove  a  motive  and  temptation 
to  prolonged  redstance,  and  yon  will  destroy 
forever  that  disturbing  influence  which,  so 
lone  as  it  is  allowed  to  exist,  will  keep  this 
land  a  volcano  ever  ready  to  break  forth  anew, 
But  while  accomplishing  this  work,  you  will 
at  the  same  time  d(P  an  act  of  wise  economy, 
giving  new  value  to  all  the  lands  of  slavery, 
and  opening  untold  springs  of  wealth ;  and  you 
will  also  do  an  act  of  Justice  destined  to  raise 
our  national  name  more  than  any  triumph  of 
war  or  any  skill  in  peace.  God,  in  His  benef- 
icence, offers  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  op- 
portunity, opportunity,  oppORTuinTT,  which,  of 
all  things,  is  most  to  be  desired.  Never  before 
in  history  has  He  offered  such  as  is  now  ours. 
Do  not  &il  to  seize  it.  The  blow  with  which 
we  smite  an  accursed  rebellion  will  at  the 
same  time  enrich  and  bless;  nor  is  there  any 
prosperity  or  happiness  which  it  will  not  scat- 
ter aound^tly  throughout  the  land.  And  such 
an  act  will  be  an  epoch  marking  the  change 
from  barbarism  to  civilization.  By  the  old 
rights  of  war,  still  prevalent  in  Africa,  freemen 
were  made  slaves ;  but  by  the  rights  of  war 
which  I  ask  you  to  declare,  slaves  will  be  made 
freemen." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

Providedf  That  all  the  property  owned  by  any  per- 
son conricted  of  any  crime  under  this  act  shall  be  first 
■object  to  the  payment  of  all  his  debts  and  liabilities 
doe  and  subsistmg  at  the  time  thereof  to  loyal  creditors. 

This  was  rejected — ^yeas  12,  nays  26.  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
following  section : 

Sbc.  1 1.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  employ  as  many 
persons  of  African  descent  as  he  mav  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  suppression  of  this  robellion,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  may  organize  and  use  them  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  judge  b«8t  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays 
resulted— yeas  11,  nays  25 ;  as  follows: 

Ybas.— Messrs.  Cariile,  Davis  .Henderson,  Latham, 
Pearoe,  Powell,  Sanlsbuiy,  Stark,  WiUey,  Wilson  of 
Missouri,  and  Wright— 11. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning,  Clark,  Colta- 
mer,  Oowan,Dizon,Doohttle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Fos- 
ter, Qrimes,  Harian,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  Pomeroy,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyok,  Trum- 
bull, Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts— 25. 

Mr.  Henderson^  of  Missouri,  bffered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 

That  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  commit  the 
crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  as  defined 
by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  April  80, 1790,  and 
mil  be  oonricted  on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on 


the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  mdt 
of  treason  whereof  he  shall  stand  indicted,  such  person 
shall  suffer  death,  or  be  punished  by  imprisonment^ 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  less  than  five  years ; 
and  alHodgments  on  convictions  of  treason  under  this 
act  shall  have  the  effect  to  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  rights,  credits,  and 
effects  of  the  party  so  conricted  for  and  during  bis 
natural  life. 

The  yea»and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being 
taken,  resulted— yeas  12,  nays  26 ;  as  follows: 

Y'bas.— Messrs.  Carlile,  Cowan,  Davis,  Henderson, 
Latham,  Powell,  SanLsburr,  Sherman,  Stark,  WUley, 
Wilson  of  Missouri,  and  Wright--12. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning,  Chandler, 
dark,  GoUamer,  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Fessenden,  Foot^ 
Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  King, 
Lane  of  Kansas,  Pomeroy,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trum- 
bull, Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot,  andWilsonof  Massa- 
chusetts—25. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

J^ovidedf^  That  no  slave  shall  be  emancipated  under 
this  act  until  such  slave  shall  be  taken  into  the  pos- 
session of  some  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  be  in 
trantitu  to  be  colonised  without  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted— yeas  6,  nays  80 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Daris,  Powell,  Banlsbary,  Stark, 
Wilson  of  Missouri,  and  Wright— 6. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harian,  Harris,  Henderson, 
Howard,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Latham,  Pome- 
roy, Sherman.  Sumner,  Ten  &fck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  Willey,  Wihnot,  Wilson  of  Msssachosetto 
— «0. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  following  section : 

Sic.  9.  And  hi  Ufurthir  enacted,  That  at  any  time 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  whenerer  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  deem  it  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion,  he  shall  issue  his  pro* 
clamation  commanding  all  persons  immediatelT  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  United  States;  proclaiming  that  if  any  person 
within  any  State  or  district  declared  by  him  m  a  state 
of  insurrection,  shall  be  found  in  arms  against  the 
Ctovernment  of  the  United  States  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  proclamation,  or  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  present  rebellion,  the  slares  of  all  such  persona, 
within  such  State  or  district,  shall  be  made  uee,  and 
thereupon  the  slaves  of  all  such  persons,  at  the  expira- 
tion or  said  thirty  days,  shall  be  free  and  forever  dis- 
charged from  any  ana  lUl  claim  to  their  labor  or  ser- 
vice, any  law  or  custom  of  any  State  notwithstanding 

Mr.  Saulsbury  said:  '^ The  only  intentioii  of 
the  section,  as  a  whole,  is  to  attempt  to  confer 
on  the  President  a  power  which  tlus  Oongress 
cannot  confer  on  him,  and  that  is  to  liberate 
slaves  in  the  States  by  proclamation.  If  any 
benefit  could  result  to  the  country  from  any 
such  proceeding,  certainly  some  benefit  would 
have  been  experienced  heretofore,  for  we  have 
had  two  or  three  generals  attempting  that 
game." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  followed  in  favor 
of  a  still  stronger  section,  saying :  "I  shall  vote 
with  the  Senator  ftom  Delaware  to  strike  out 
this  ninth  section;  and  I  hope  tiiat  all  the 
friends  of  a  really  efficient  measure  will  vote 
with  me.    Let  us  strike  it  out,  and  pat  in  a 
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section  that  will  be  effeetive.  Let  us  strike  out 
thb  section,  and  then  afterward  we  can  supply 
it»  place  with  a  section  making  it  the  dntj  of 
the  President  to  issne  this  proclamation,  if  yon 
propose  to  give  the  thirty  days'  notice.  I 
woold  free  the  slares  of  all  who  shall  continue 
in  arms  after  the  passage  of  the  act  That 
would  be  my  proposition ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  is,  when  these  men  are  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
ahire  said,  shooting  our  brothers  and  our  sons, 
that  we  can  insist  upon  holding  their  negroes 
in  their  possession  to  enable  them  to  shoot  our 
sons  ana  our  brothers.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  that  section  imperative.'' 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylyania,  objected  to  the 
bill  on  grounds  of  expediency:  **I  suppose 
there  is  no  gentleman  upon  this  floor  wno  is 
not  now  of  opinion  that  the  President  may,  if 
he  chooses,  under  the  pressure  of  a  military 
necessity,  make  such  proclamation  as  is  con- 
templated in  this  section;  and  I  suppose  ftirther 
that  there  is  no  one  here  who  belieyes  that 
mider  any  drcumstanoes  other  than  a  pressing 
necessity  he  would  order  and  direct  saoh  a 
proclamation  to  be  made. 

**I  may  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  that  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness we  seem  to  be  tending  toward  a  rook 
upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  shall  inevitably 
and  fiitally  split,  and  that  very  soon,  for  I  think 
if  there  is  one  truth  well  established  in  the 
world  it  is  that  our  guide  in  constitutional 
legblation  is  the  will  of  the  people— I  mean  of 
the  nuyority.  What  are  we  doing  here  to-day  f 
Laws  are  proposed,  the  operation  of  which  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  Slave  States.  A  nnmber 
of  those  States  are  represented  in  this  Chamber 
by  loyal  men,  men  of  approved  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  What  are  they  here  for?  They 
are  here  to  let  us  know  what  the  will  of  the 
people  is  in  those  States  where  these  laws  are 
to  operate. 

*^Now,  Mr.  Prendent,  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  the  opinions  and  belieft  of  that  people 
are  in  accordance  with  our  views.  Suppose 
them  to  be  erroneous  opinions  and  erroneous 
beliefe,  and  having  for  their  end,  aim,  object, 
and  purpose  to  sustfun  a  mischievous  and  dan- 
gerous system,  yet,  sur,  we  cannot  disguise  the 
&et  that  they  do  exist  there,  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  relieve  mysdf  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  respect  them.  How  is  it  in  the  North? 
We  of  the  nugority  forget  here  that  we  do  not 
represent  the  whole  people  of  the  North.  We 
do  not  represent  the  opmions  and  the  beliefs 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Free  States  upon  this 
sabject  We  forget  that  there  is  another  and 
a  powerful  party  all  through  the  North  every- 
where who  are  utterly  and  totally  hostile,  if 
we  are  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  oitlinary  indi- 
cations of  public  opinion,  to  this  system  of  l^is- 
Istion,  this  system  of  congressional  emancipa- 
tion and  liberation,  no  matter  under  what  shape 
or  form  yon  disguise  it.  Well,  how  are  we  to 
nutatain  ounelves  with  one  half  of  the  people 


of  the  Free  States  against  it;  and  I  think  the 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  border  States  will 
say  to  us  that  tiieir  people  are  unanimously  op- 
posed to  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  does 
not  matter  to  me  a  particle  what  my  opinions 
may  be,  what  my  belief  may  be.  We  are  here 
to  legislate  for  the  people.  We  are  here,  in  the 
first  place,  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  is  paramount,  and  no 
matter  what  the  will  of  the  people  nught  be, 
if  the  will  of  the  whole  people  were  in  £avor 
of  any  particular  project  which  is  unconstitu- 
tional, it  is  our  duty  to  throw  out  that  project 
and  discard  it ;  but  where  the  Jegislation  is 
constitutional,  and  within  the  purview  of  that 
instrument,  then  our  next  guide  is  the  will  of 
the  people.  Now,  I  ask  Senators  who  come 
from  the  IVee  States,  do  you  believe,  do  you 
suppose  that  you  can  get  along  here  and  sup- 
press this  rebellion  by  disregarding  what  these 
gentlemen  from  the  border  States  tell  us?  " 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts:  ^*  We  have  so 
fer." 

Mr.  Cowan :  '*  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts says  we  have  so  far;  and  where  are  we 
now ;  how  tax  have  we  got?  We  have  gotten 
so  far  that  oftentimes  the  heart  of  the  patriot 
despairs.  And  do  we  strengthen  ourselves  by 
violating  the  opinions  and  the  beliefs  and  feel- 
ings of  these  men?  Are  we  making  them 
friends?  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  unkind  to 
the  representatives  from  those  States  here. 
What  right  have  we  to  drive  away  from  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  the  friends  who  have 
stood  about  them  in  these  dark  hours  ?  What 
right  have  we  to  do  the  same  with  the  Senators 
from  Missouri,  or  the  Senators  from  any  bor- 
der State  ?  Is  that  proper  treatment?  I  would 
defer  to  those  gentlemen  as  to  all  things  re- 
lating to  their  own  States,  and  as  to  all  laws 
whidh  are  to  operate  on  their  own  people. 
Upon  what  presumption  do  we  decide  that  they 
are  not  interested  in  putting  down  this  rebel- 
lion— ay,  even  more  uan  we  are  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  from  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  how  he  comes  to  know  better 
than  they  do  how  to  put  down  this  rebellion.'' 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  replied :  ^*  I 
take  it  that  some  of  us  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion quite  as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  gentlemen  of  the  border  States ;  that  we 
have  looked  into  it  quite  as  minutely,  and  that 
we  have  a  right  to  our  opinions.  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  give  up  my  opinions  to 
those  of  any  gentleman  from  the  border  States. 
I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  history  of  this 
contest,  from  the  time  it  opened  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter  up  to  this  time,  in  the  advice 
we  have  received  from  gentlemen  of  the  bordcft 
States,  whether  we  have  foUowed  it  or  not, 
that  entities  their  opinions  to  any  more  weight 
than  the  advice  received  from  any  other  portion 
of  the  country.  I  think  the  history  of  this  war 
shows  that  fr  we  have  failed  anywhere,  it  has 
been  because  too  much  deference  has  been 
paid  by  the  Government,  and  by  Congress,  to 
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those  opinions.  As  we  look  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  we  see  it.  It  marks  everj 
furlong  of  this  contest  Onr  own  feebleness 
of  purpose,  our  own  deference  to  fears  and  anx- 
ieties, nave  prolonged  the  contest,  and  have  cost 
us  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  thou- 
sands of  lives.    That  is  my  judgment.^' 

A  contest,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks, had  arisen  in  the  Senate  upon  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  Some  Senators 
wanted  a  more  stringent  bill,  whilst  others 
were  satisfied  with  the  report. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  those 
who  desired  a  more  stringent  measure,  spoke 
of  the  report  thus:  '^Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
character  in  one  of  Dickens's  novels,  who  says 
to  another,  *  Take  a  glass  of  water,  put  into  it 
a  little  piece  of  orange  peel,  and  then  make 
believe  very  hard  and  you  will  have  a  strong 
drink/  Now,  sir,  I  would  apply  these  words 
to  the  bill  of  the  committee.  It  is  like  a  glass 
of  water  with  a  bit  of  orange  peel  in  it,  and  if 
you  make  believe  very  hard  you  may  have  a 
strong  bill.  To  my  mind,  it  amounts  to  nothing. 
It  only  plays  with  the  subject.  At  a  moment 
when  ^e  life  of  our  Bepublic  is  struck  at, 
Senators  propose  to  proceed  as  if  by  an  in- 
dictment in  a  criminal  court.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  sympathy  with  the  bill.  It  is  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion.  It  is  a  perfect  nonentity. 
And  yet,  sir,  I  took  part  in  raising  the  com- 
mittee which  has  reported  the  bill.  I  remem- 
ber well  that  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade) 
said,  when  we  were  considering  whether  that 
committee  should  be  raised,  that  confiscation 
would  be  lost  by  it,  and  I  replied  to  him  at 
once  that  he  was  mistaken,  that  confiscation 
would  be  saved  by  it.    Such  was  my  opinion." 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  was  brought  to 
his  feet  by  this  speech.  He  said :  "  I  have  been 
perfectly  silent  upon  this  particular  biU,  willing 
that  the  subject  should  be  treated  by  all  men 
in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  own  tastes ; 
but  when  I  am  appealed  to  by  name,  person- 
ally, I  suppose  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  sit  still. 
Common  courtesy  to  the  honorable  Senator  will 
not  admit  it,  though  he  thinks  that  I  am  one 
of  a  committee  that  helped  to  concoct  a  measure 
like  putting  a  piece  of  orange  peel  into  a  tum- 
bler of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and 
duping  Senators:  addressing  myself  to  their 
fluth  to  make  them  believe  there  was  great 
virtue  in  it,  when  I  knew  there  was  no&inff 
in  it — a  sort  of  bread  pilL  He  accuses  me  of 
that,  and  calls  that  courtesy." 

Mr.  Sumner  replied:  "The  Senator  misun- 
derstands me  when  he  says  I  attribute  any  such 
motive  to  him." 

*  Mr.  Collamer  thus  described  the  course  taken 
in  the  debate :  "  At  almost  every  step  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  Senators  nave  in- 
dulged in  terms  of  reproach  to  those  who  differ 
with  them  in  opinion — terms  of  contumely — 
terms  which  impute  to  them  aU  sorts  of  bad 
motives ;  more  than  intimating  that  they  are 
leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the  country  to  get 


votes,  and  that  that  is  their  purpose.  Now,  bit, 
I  am  aware  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  foil 
of  that  sort  of  spirit.  I  have  long  experienced 
it  here.  It  has  sometimes  been  called  the  crack 
of  the  plantation  whip.  No  matter  in  whoee 
hands  it  is  wielded,  the  music  of  that  whip  is 
the  same,  the  sound  is  the  same,  and  ^e  effect 
is  the  same.  It  is  totally  immaterial  whether 
that  spirit  is  indulged  in  relation  to  one  sobject 
or  another.  Whether,  by  the  bigotry  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  it  sends  a  man  to  tiie  auto 
daf6,  or  whether  it  sends  a  man  to  the  guillo- 
tine under  political  excitement,  it  is  Si  the 
same  the  world  over." 

The  discussion  became  somewhat  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  was  continued  at  cousiaer- 
able  length  between  the  Senators  of  extreme 
and  those  of  conservative  views. 

Meantime  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  extensive- 
ly debated,  with  nearly  similar  arguments  to 
those  advanced  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Massachusetts,  among  other  speakers,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  thus  spoke :  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  man  can  desire  more  earnestly  than  I  do  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  unity,  and  peace.  But  there  are 
two  things  I  cannot,  I  wul  not  do.  I  will  not 
trample  beneath  my  feet  the  Constitution  I 
have  sworn  before  God  to  support.  I  will  not 
violate  even  against  these  rebels  the  law  of 
nations  as  recognized  and  upheld  by  all  civil- 
ized and  Christian  states.  I  believe  I  must  do 
both,  to  vote  for  these  bills,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  an  act  unwise  and  especially  adapted 
to  defeat  the  end  in  view,  if  that  end  be  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  salvation  of 
the  Republic. 

"  I  propose  very  briefly  to  examine  the  bills 
before  the  House  (and  especially  that  as  to  con- 
fiscation of  property)  under  the  law  of  nations 
and  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  to  say  a  word  upon  their 
policy. 

"The  positions  assumed  by  the  fi-iends  of 
these  measures  are,  that  we  may  deal  with  those 
engaged  in  this  rebellion  as  public  enemies  and 
as  traitors ;  that  regarding  them  as  enemies,  we 
may  use  against  them  all  the  powers  granted 
by  the  law  of  nations;  and  viewing  them  tj 
rebels  or  traitors,  we  may  use  against  them  aU 
the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitntaon ;  am 
that  in  either  view,  these  bills  can  be  sustained. 

"  Dealing  with  them  as  public  enemies,  it  is 
said  that  under  the  existing  law  of  nations  we 
have  a  clear  right  to  confiscate  the  entire  pro|^ 
erty  on  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea,  real  lUM 
persona],  of  those  in  arms,  and  of  non-oomoM- 
ants  who  may  in  any  way  give  aid  and  oomf<^ 
to  the  rebellion.  This  first  bill  sweeps  over  toe 
whole  ground.  I  deny  the  proposition,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  name  of  that  public  law  whose 
every  humane  sentiment  it  violates;  hi  *"^ 
name  of  that  civilization  whose  amenities  it  for- 
gets and  whose  progress  it  overlooks;  ^^  ™ 
name  of  human  nature  itself  whose  better  in- 
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stincts  it  outrages,  I  deny  it  Saoli  is  not  the 
law  of  nAtioDS. 

*^  To  give  a  plansible  aspect  to  the  proposition, 
the  advocates  of  this  bill  have  gone  back  to 
Grotins  and  to  Bynkershoek  for  the  rules  of 
war,  and  even  then  have  omitted  to  give  what 
Grotias  calb  the  temperamenta,  or  restraints 
upon  the  roles.  Yon  might  as  well  attempt  to 
sobstitnte  the  code  of  Moses  for  the  beatitudes 
of  the  gospeL  Anything  can  be  established  by 
such  resort  to  the  authorities. 

'^Bnt  what  then,  Mr.  Speaker?  Does  any 
man  suppose  that  these  writers  give  us  the  laws 
of  war  as  upheld,  sanctioned,  and  used  by  the 
diristian  and  civilized  states  of  to-day  ?  Noth- 
ing would  be  fiirther  from  the  faaot.  Commerce, 
civilization.  Christian  culture,  have  tempered 
and  softened  the  rigor  of  the  ancient  rules ;  and 
the  state  which  should  to4ay  assume  to  put 
them  in  practice  would  be  an  outcast  from  the 
society  of  nations.  Nay,  more,  they  would 
combine,  and  rightfully  combine,  to  stay  its 
hand.  For  the  modem  law  of  war,  you  must 
look  to  the  usages  of  civilized  states,  and  to  the 
publicists  who  have  explained  and  enforced 
them.  Those  usages  constitute  themselves  the 
laws  of  war. 

**In  relation  to  the  capture  and  confiscation 
of  private  property  on  the  land,  I  venture  to 
Bay,  with  great  confidence,  and  after  careful 
examination,  that  the  result  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter has  never  been  better  stated  than  by  our 
own  great  publicist,  Mr.  Wheaton: 

But  bv  the  modem  usages  of  nations,  which  has  now 
aoqaired  the  force  of  law,  temples  of  religion,  public 
edifices  devoted  to  civil  purposes  only,  monuments  of 
art,  and  repositories  of  science,  are  exempted  from  the 
^nersl  operations  of  war.  Private  property  on  land 
is  also  exempt  from  confiscation,  with  the  exception  of 
Rich  ss  may  become  booty  in  special  oases,  when  taken 
from  enemies  in  the  field  or  in  besieaed  towns,  and  of 
military  contributions  levied  upon  toe  inhabitants  of 
the  hostile  territory.  This  exemption  extends  even  to 
the  case  of  aa  abaolnte  and  unqualified  conquest  of  the 
eaemy^  QOoxktty.—EUmtnts  of  IntermUional  Law,  p. 
421. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  careful 
stndent  of  international  law  will  deny  that  this 
passage  from  Mr.  Wheaton  fairly  expresses  the 
modem  usage  and  law  upon  the  subject ;  but 
you  will  permit  me  to  refer  for  a  moment  to 
the  doctrine  stated  by  my  illustrious  predeces- 
sor, whose  name  has  been  so  often  invoked  in 
this  debate,  John  Qnincy  Adams.  'Our  ob- 
ject,' he  says,-  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
state,  ^is  the  restoration  of  all  the  property, 
indndinff  'slaves,  which,  by  the  usages  of  war 
Among  civilized  nations,  ought  not  to  have  been 
taken/  '  All  private  property  on  shore  was  of 
that  description.  It  was  entitled  by  the  laws 
of  war  to  exemption  from  capture/  (Mr. 
Adams  to  the  Seicretary  of  State,  August  22, 
1816.) 

"i^ain,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh,  February  17, 1816: 

Bat  as  by  the  same  usacee  of  civilized  nations  private 
pn^rty  is  not  the  sumect  of  lawful  capture  m  war 
vpon  the  land,  it  is  perleotly  clear  that  in  every  stipa- 


latton  private  property  shall  be  respected,  or  that  upon 
the  restoration  of  places  during  the  war,  it  shall  not  be 
carried  away.— 4  American  StaU  J^pers,  pp.  116, 117, 
182, 128. 

"  A  volume  might  be  fiUed  with  like  citations 
from  modern  writers.  I  will  content  myself 
with  perhaps  the  latest  expression,  and  from  a 
great  statesman,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  my  own  county  of  Worcester : 

The  prevalence  of  Christianity  and  the  progress  of 
dvflization  have  greatly  mitigated  the  severity  of  the 
ancient  mode  of  prosecuting  hostilities.  *  *  *  It  is 
a  generally  received  rule  of  modem  warfare,  so  fiir  at 
least  as  operations  upon  land  are  concerned,  that  the 
persons  and  effects  ornon-combatants  are  to  be  respect- 
ed. The  wanton  pillage  or  uncompensated  appropri- 
ation of  individual  property  by  an  army  even  in  posses- 
sion of  an  enemy's  country,  is  against  the  usage  of  mod- 
em times.  Such  a  proceeding  at  this  dav  would  be 
condemned  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  worid^ 
unless  warranted  by  particular  circumstances.  Every 
consideration  which  upholds  this  conduct  in  regard  to 
a  war  on  land  favors  the  application  of  the  same  rule 
to  the  persona  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  belliger- 
ents found  upon  the  ocean.~J/r.  Marcy  to  the  C^ni 
de  Sartiget,  July  28, 1856. 

*'  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  settled  law  and 
usage  of  nations.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
arguments  made  on  this  subject  has  served  but 
to  strengthen  and  deepen  this  conviction. 

"  I  do  not  forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  case 
of  Brown  u.  The  United  States  (8  Oranch, 
110),  has  been  often  referred  to  in  this  debate 
as  a&rming  the  contrary  rule.  The  points  de- 
cided in  that  case  I  have  before  stated  to  the 
House.  The  points,  the  only  points,  decided 
were  that  British  property  found  in  the  United 
States  on  land,  at  the  commencement  of  hostil- 
ities (war  of  1812),  could  not  be  condenmed  as 
enemy's  property  without  an  act  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  declaration  of 
war  was  not  sufficient.  Gentlemen  have  refer- 
red to  the  obiter  dicta^  the  discussions  of  the 
Judges,  as  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  dis- 
tinction is  familiar  and  vital,  but  has  been  lost 
sight  of  in  this  debate.  Only  the  points  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  result  constitute  the  de* 
cision. 

"  But  I  return  from  this  digression  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  distinction  sought  to  be 
establi^ed  by  the  passages  cited  from  the  dia- 
cusuons,  in  the  case  of  Brown  et.  The  United 
States,  between  the  law  of  war  and  the  miti- 
gations of  that  law  which  the  usages  of  modem 
nations  have  introduced,  has  no  foundation  in 
principle.  It  is  in  the  usages  of  civilized  and 
Christian  nations  that  we  are  to  seek  the  law 
of  nations.  As  the  law  merchant  has  grown 
np  from  the  usages  of  trade  and  commerce,  so 
has  the  modern  law  of  nations  grown  up  firom 
the  usages  of  enlightened  states.  The  ancient 
barbarous  rules  of  war  have  been  tempered  and 
softened  by  commerce,  by  the  arts,  by  difiused 
culture,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  and  all  Christian  states  recognize  with 
joy  and  with  obedience  the  milder  law.  In 
the  jurisprudence  of  nations,  as  in  our  own, 
there  is  one  law  felt  above  all  othex^  the  law 
of  progress.    Apparently  at  rest,  it  is  ever  si* 
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lentlj  moving  onward,  quickened,  pnrified,  and 
illumined  by  the  inspiration  of  that  higher  law, 
'  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  its  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world.'  The  great,  pro- 
phetic thought  of  Pascal  may  vet  be  realized— 
^Beux  lots  iuffisent  pour  regUr  la  republiqtis 
ehrStienney  mieux  que  toutes  lei  hii  politiquee: 
Vamour  de  Dieu,  et  eelui  du  prochainj* 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  more  fitly  conclade 
what  I  can  say,  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me, 
on  the  capture  and  confiscation  of  the  private 
property  of  rebels^  viewed  in  the  light  of  inter- 
national law,  than  in  the  words  of  John  Mar- 
shall, near  the  close  of  his  judicial  life: 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark  that  it  isveiynn- 
usual,  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  for  the  conqueror  to 
do  more  than  to  displace  the  sovereign  and  assume  do- 
minion over  the  country.  The  modem  usage  of  nations, 
which  has  become  law- 
mark  the  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  'the  modem 
usage  of  nations,  which  has  become  law' — 

would  be  Tiolated ;  that  sense  of  justice  and  of  right 
which  is  acknowledged  and  felt  by  the  whole  civilized 
world  would  be  outraged,  if  private  property  should  be 
generally  confiscated  and  private  rights  annulled.  The 
people  change  their  allegiance;  their  relation  to  their 
ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved ;  but  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  their  rights  of  property  remain  undis- 
turbed. If  this  be  the  modem  rale,  even  in  cases  of 
conquest,  who  can  doubt  its  application  to  the  case  of 
an  amicable  cession  of  territory  Y—lTiit^  8kU€$  vs.' 
Ih^heman,  7  i%ferf,  61. 

''  It  is  against  the  light  of  these  considera- 
tions and  authorities,  and  agdnst  the  prevailing 
law  and  judgment  of  the  Christian  world,  that 
it  has  been  so  often  confidently,  I  will  not  say 
flippantly,  asserted  on  this  floor  that  there 
oould  be  no  doubt  of  our  power,  under  the  law 
of  nations,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  entire 
property  of  the  rebels,  as  public  enemies. 

**  I  pass  to  the  second  branch  of  the  subject, 
our  power  under  the  Constitution  to  pass  these 
bills.  It  has  been  often  said,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  in  terms  without  qualification, 
that  the  rebels  hold  to  us  the  twofold  relation 
of  enemies  and  traitors,  and  that  we  may  use 
against  them  all  the  appliances  of  war  and  all 
the  penalties  of  municipal  law.  To  a  certain 
limited  extent  the  proposition  is  sound.  Trea- 
son consists  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  act  of  treason  is  an  act  of  war,  and 
you  use  the  powers  of  war  to  meet  and  subdue' 
traitors  in  arms  against  the  Gk>vernment. 

^^  It  is  also  true  tiiat,  in  the  relations  between 
the  Government  and  its  subjects,  the  rightful 
power  of  punishment  does  not  necessarily  cease 
with  the  war;  but  is  it  also  true  that  you  can 
exercise  both  powers  at  the  same  time?  And 
is  not  here  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  whole  argu- 
ment? Take  an  example.  You  have  been  ac- 
customed to  exchange  flags  of  truce ;  you  have 
recognized,  to  a  certain  extent,  belligerent  pow- 
ers. An  officer  of  the  rebel  army  comes  to  you 
under  a  flag  of  truce :  can  you  take  him  from 
uider  that  flag  and  hang  him  for  treason  ?  He 
stands  to  you  in  the  double  relation  of  enemy 
and  traitor,  but  you  cannot  touch  a  hair  of  his 


head  while  he  is  under  ihai  white  flag.  Take 
another  case.  Ton  have  stipulated  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war.  The  cartel  b&s 
been  sent,  and  the  prisoner  of  war  is  on  his 
way  to  make  the  exchange.  Does  any  man  on 
this  floor  say  that  vou  can  take  him  on  his  way 
and  try  and  hang  him  ?  And  if  not,  why  not? 
The  plain  answer  is,  because  having  recognized 
him  as  under  the  law  of  nations,  while  he  is 
subject  to  its  power,  he  is  entitled  to  its  pro- 
tection. 

**  Pass  what  bills  we  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  war  is  ended  these  questions  wUl  come  up 
to  be  settled.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying,  with  great  respect,  to  my  friends  on  all 
sides  of  the  House,  that  they  will  be  as  difScult 
questions  as  statesmen  or  jurists  were  evercaJl- 
ed  upon  to  decide,  and  that  it  is  wise  to  reserve, 
as  far  as  possible,  our  judgment.  No  thought- 
ful man  will  content  himself  with  the  declara- 
tion that  belligerent  rebels  have  no  rights. 
Passion  may  say  that,  reason  never.  Passion, 
sooner  or  later,  subsides,  and  reason  reascends 
the  judgment  seat,  and  these  questions  must  be 
answered  there  and  to  that  august  tribunal  be- 
fore which  the  conduct  of  men  and  nations  pass- 
es in  review — the  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
Christian  world.  Such  questions  are,  how  far, 
Jlagrante  hello  (while  war  was  raging),  with 
respect  to  prisoners  of  war  the  civil  power  was 
restrained;  how  far  the  treating  with  rebels 
and  exchanging  them  as  prisoners  of  war  may 
aflTect  their  punishment  as  traitors,  either  in 
person  or  property.  I  express  no  opinion,  ex- 
cept to  say  they  must  be  calmly  met  and  an- 
swered. 

^'  But  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
during  the  war  even,  and  while  recognizing 
their  belligerent  rights,  you  may  visit  upon  the 
rebels  the  f^ill  force  and  weight  of  the  municipal 
law,  I  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  mode 
proposed  by  these  bills  is  in  conformity  to  the 
organic  and  supreme  law,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  not  to  be  deterred 
from  this  discussion  by  any  suggestions  from 
weak  or  wicked  men — ^none  other  can  make 
them— of  leniency  to  rebels  and  compassion  for 
traitors.  There  is  but  little  elevation  in  con- 
tempt, but  such  suggestions  do  not  rise  high 
enough  to  meet  it.  They  pass  by  me  aa  the 
idle  wind.  If  a  man  has  no  other  arrows  in 
his  quiver,  let  him  use  these ;  I  am  ccmtent 

"The  favorite  argument,  Mn  Speaker,  of 
those  who  claim  for  Congress  the  power  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  traitors  witnout  trial 
by  jury  is,  that  the  want  of  this  power  would 
show  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  Constitution  and 
a  lack  of  wisdom  and  foresight  in  its  framers. 
They  will  not  believe  the  Constitution  ia  flo 
weak  and  helpless,  so  incapable  of  self-defence. 
Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  so  shows  its  ^^^ 
and  strength,  pray  God,  immortal  strength. 
The  powers  of  war  are  almost  infinite.  The 
resources  of  this  vast  country  ^ring  to  yo^J 
open  hand.  All  that  men  have,  even  w»eir 
lives,  are  at  the  service  of  their  country ;  9^ 
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inihis  great  oonfliefc  how  nobly  and  freely  given  I 
Yoa  can  raise  an  army  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand men;  yon  oan  give  them  all  the  best  ap- 
pliances of  war;  yon  can  coyer  yonr  bays  and 
riyers  and  seas  with  yonr  navy ;  yon  oan  block- 
ade a  coast  of  three  thousand  mUes;  yon  may 
cat  down  the  last  rebel  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Such  is  the  power  <xf  war.  Bnt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
irhenyon  shall  haye  nsed  all  these  powers, 
when  peace  shall  haye  been  restored,  or  when 
the  rebels  shall  come  and  lay  themselves  at 
yonr  feet,  or  be  taken  captive  by  yonr  arms, 
then,  also,  will  the  power  of  that  Gonstitntion 
be  made  manifest ;  then,  also,  will  this  Govern- 
ment be  shown  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
the  noblest  on  the  earth,  not  because  the  ca^ 
tared  rebel  is  at  your  mercy,  but  because  he  is 
not  Because,  undor  the  shield  of  the  Oonsti- 
totion,  the  rebel  at  yonr  feet  is  stronger  than 
armies,  stronger  than  navies.  You  cannot 
touch  a  hair  of  his  head  or  take  from  him  a 
dollar  of  his  property  until  you  shall  have  tried 
and  condemned  him  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers  and  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Does  this 
show  the  weakness  of  the  Gonstitntion,  or  does 
it  show  its  transcendent  strength?  Are  these 
written  constitutions  established  to  give  to 
Government  power,  without  limit,  over  the 
property,  liberty,  and  life  of  the  citizen,  or  are 
they  made  to  define  and  limit  the  power  of  the 
Government,  and  to  shield  and  protect  the 
rights  of  the  subject? 

^  I  have  always  been  taught  that  the  people 
is  the  sovereign;  that  these  constitutions  are 
oarefnUy  defined  grants  from  the  sovereign 
power,'  so  framed  as  to  establish  justice,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  the  protection  of  law  even  to  the  humblest 
and  meanest  citiaen.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  are  getting  to  be  old-fashioned  sen- 
timents. Mi^na  Oharta  is  soiled  and  worm- 
eaten.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  muniments  of 
personal  freedom,  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury, 
what  are  they  all  worth  in  comparison  with 
this  new  safeguard  of  liberty,  the  proceeding 
inremf 

"  Was  yon  ever  at  Runnymede,  Mr.  Speaker? 
1  remember  going  down,  on  a  beautiful  day  in 
Jvl\j,  from  Windsor  Castle  to  the  plain,  and 
crossing  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Thames  to 
that  little  island  on  which,  more  than  six  cen- 
turies ago,  in  the  early  gray  of  morning,  those 
stardy  barons  wrested  from  an  unwilling  king 
the  first  great  charter  of  English  freedom— the 

f^rm  of  life  of  the  civil  liberty  we  have  to-day. 
could  hardly  have  been  more  moved  had  I 
stood  in  the  village  and  by  the  manger  in  which 
was  cradled  *•  the  Son  of  Mary  and  the  Son  of 
God.'  From  the  gray  of  that  morning  streamed 
the  rays  which,  uplifting  with  the  hours, 
eonrsing  with  the  years,  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  centuries,  have  encircled  the  whole  earth 
with  the  glorious  light  of  English  liberty— the 
liberty  for  which  our  fathers  planted  these 
commonwealths  in  the  wilderness ;  for  which 
they  went  through  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood 


in  the  Revolution ;  which  they  imbedded  and 
hoped  to  make  immortal  in  the  Constitution; 
without  which  the  Constitution  would  not  be 
worth  the  parchment  on  which  it  was  written. 

"But  I  must  not  linger  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Speaker.  What  do  these  biUs  propose?  The 
immediate  object  is  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  rebels.  For  what  end?  For  punishment, 
is  it  not  ?  If  you  strip  these  men  of  their  prop- 
erty, it  is  not  because  they  are  innocent,  al- 
though this  bill  does,  in  fact,  confiscate  the 
property  of  persons  who  may  be  guiltless  of 
any  ofifence.  But  the  theory  of  the  bill  is  to 
punish  men  for  the  crime  of  rebellion,  or  trea- 
son, or  give  it  what  name  you  will.  The  biU, 
indeed,  recites,  as  an  ulterior  purpose,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  rebellion.  But 
there  is  no  man  on  this  fioor  so  verdant  as  to 
suppose  this  means  much.  If  the  courts  en- 
force the  statute  (I  believe  they  will  not),  how 
much  treasure  can  you  wring  from  those  States, 
poor  at  the  best,  but  whom  the  close  of  this 
war  will  leave  impoverished,  seared,  and  swept, 
as  by  fire?  You  might  as  well  pasture  your 
cattle  on  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The  land  will 
indeed  be  left,  but  who  will  be  your  purchasers, 
when  they  know  they  must  take  at  the  best  a 
doubtfbl  title,  but  a  sure,  bitter,  and  lasting 
feud.  The  strife  and  hate  growing  out  of  the 
confiscations  of  the  Revolution  are  scarcely  yet 
appeased,  and  it  was  with  these  confiscations 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  forfeiture  was  adopted.  There  never  was  a 
wilder  dream  than  that  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  rebellion  with  the  fruits  of  confiscation. 

^'  The  real  object  of  the  bill  is  punishment,  the 
punishment  of  an  offence  clearly  defined  in  the 
Constitution,  of  the  highest  offence  known  to 
the  laws.  The  punishment  is  the  forfeiture  of 
the  nroperty  of  the  offender.  The  forfeiture 
is  to  be  established  before  judicial  tribunals,  and 
upon  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  owner.  Yon 
have,  then,  these  three  elements :  punishment 
— upon  proof  of  the  commission  of  crimes — ^be- 
fore a  judicial  tribunaL  One  element  is  want- 
ing. One  has  been  diligently  excluded — atrial 
by  JQiy*  Human  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted 
to  shut  the  door  against  it,  and  your  bill  is  like 
Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted 
by  particular  request.  Here  is  the  plain  imper- 
ative mandate  of  the  Constitution,  which  he 
who  runs  may  read : 

The  trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, sh^  be  by  juiy. — ObruntuHon,  art.  8,  sec.  2. 

"The  property  to  which  the  bill  applies  is 
not,  under  the  law  of  nations,  prize,  it  is  not 
booty,  it  is  not  contraband  of  war.  It  is  not 
enforced  military  contribution.  It  is  not  prop- 
erty used  or  employed  in  the  war  or  in  resist- 
ance to  the  laws,  and,  therefore,  clearly  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  covered  by  the  statute 
of  August  6, 1861.  It  is  private  property  out- 
side of  the  confiict  of  arms,  forfeited  not  because 
it  is  the  instrument  oi  offence,  but  as  a  penalty 
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for  the  crime  of  the  owi\er.  The  dugnise  of 
the  proceeding  in  rem  is  too  thin  and  trans- 
parent. No  lawyer,  no  man  of  common  sense 
will  be  deceived  hj  it.  The  proceeding  in  spir- 
it, in  substance,  and  effect,  is  the  punishment 
of  treason  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  man^s  entire 
estate,  real  and  personal,  without  trial  by  jury, 
and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  lihiits  the  forfeiture  for 
treason  to  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 
(Article  8,  section  8). 

'^  Was  there  ever  a  bolder  contrivance  to  get 
around  the  plainest  and  most  sacred  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  than  this  attempt  to  get  a 
man^B  farm,  his  cattle  and  fodder,  his  plough, 
spade,  and  hoe  Into  a  maritime  court  and  try 
tnem  by  the  law  of  prize?  With  all  respect 
for  my  excellent  friends  upon  the  committee, 
such  a  proposition  *  shocks  our  common  sense' 
as  well  as  our  sense  of  justice  and  right.  Ton 
make  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention ;  but  ao  you  expect  to  sat- 
isfy sensible  men,  when  reason  resumes  its 
sway,  that  under  a  Constitution  which  defines 
treason  to  consist  in  levying  war  against  the 
United  States,  which  will  not  suffer  the  traitor 
to  be  condemned  except  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  and  when  condemned  will  not  forfeit  his 
estate  except  during  his  life,  you  can,  by  this 
proceeding  in  rem,  without  indictment,  with- 
out trial  by  lury,  without  the  proof  of  two  wit- 
nesses rarticle  8,  section  8),  for  treason,  for  the 
act  of  levyiuff  war,  deprive  him  of  all  his  es- 
tate, real  and  personal,  for  life  and  in  fee? 
Nay,  more;  ana  that,  after  he  has  thus  been 
punished,  without  trial  by  jury,  and  by  the  loss 
of  his  whole  estate,  you  can,  for  the  same  act 
of  levying  war,  try  him  and  hang  him?  To 
suggest  a  doubt  whether,  after  all,  this  is  plain 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Constitution,  is  to 
have  too  nice  constitutional  scruples  I " 

Alter  examining  the  details  of  the  confisca- 
tion and  emancipation  bills,  Mr.  Thomas  pro- 
ceeded thus :  *'  Tbat  the  bills  before  the  House 
are  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of 
the  Constitution  I  cannot — ^I  say  it  with  all  def- 
erence to  others — ^I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt. 
My  path  of  duty  is  pldn.  The  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  that  Consjkltution  was  never  more  im- 
perative tiian  now.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny 
that  I  have  for  it  a  superstitious  reverence.  I 
have  *  worshipped  it  f^om  my  forefathers.'  In 
the  school  of  rigid  discipline  by  which  we  were 
prepared  for  it,  in  the  struggles  out  of  which 
it  was  bom,  the  seven  years  of  bitter  conflict, 
and  the  seven  darker  years  in  which  that  con- 
flict seemed  to  be  fruitless  of  good,  in  the  wis- 
dom with  which  it  was  constructed  and  first 
administered  and  set  in  motion,  in  the  benefi- 
cent Government  it  has  secured  for  more  than 
two  generations,  in  the  blessed  infiuences  it  has 
exerted  upon  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity the  world  over,  I  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  hand  of  a  guiding  and  loving  Provi- 
dence. But  not  for  the  blessed  memories  of 
the  past  only  do  I  cling  to  it.    He  must  be 


blinded  with  excess  of  light,  or  with  the  want 
of  it,  who  does  not  see  that  to  this  nation, 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  dissolation,  it  is  the 
only  possible  bond  of  unity.  With  this  <ion- 
viction  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  my 
being,  I  believe  I  can  appreciate  this  conflict, 
ean  understand  the  necessity  of  using  all  the 
powers  given  by  the  Constitution  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  rebellion.  Thej  are,  as  I  be- 
lieve, and  as  the  progress  of  our  arms  attests, 
ample  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
see  the  wisdom  of  violating  or  impairing  the 
Constitution  in  the  effort  to  save  it,  or  of  pass- 
ing from  the  pestilent  heresy  of  State  secession 
to  the  equally  fatal  one  of  State  suicide.  The 
fruits  of  the  first  are  anarchy  and  perpetnal 
border  war;  of  the  second  the  growth  of  mili- 
tary power,  the  loss  of  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  States,  the  merging  of  the  States  in  the 
central  Qovemment;  a  republic  in  name  and 
form,  in  substance  and  effect  a  despotism." 

Subsequently  the  bill  before  the  House  was 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  came  up  be- 
fore that  body  on  the  25th  of  June. 

Matters  had  now  reached  a  crisis  in  the 
Senate.  A  few  of  its  members,  determined,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  passage  of  all  such 
measures  as  would  extinguish  slavery,  conceiv- 
ing that  they  had  now  reached  the  gr^^  ^ 
crowning  act  to  be  adopted.  In  the  heat  of 
their  zed,  tihey  had  overlooked  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  courtesy  due  to  the  halting,  con- 
scientious convictions  of  more  cool  and  con- 
siderate members.  The  result  of  the  struggle 
which  ensued  was  such  as  to  convince  these 
extreme  Senators  that  the  Senate  was  not  yet 
ripe  for^  or  *  educated  up  to*  a  compliance  with 
their  wishes. 

Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  took  the  floor. 
The  special  order  was  this  bill  from  the  House, 
and  a  substitute  which  had  been  moved.  He 
said :  "  I  deny  and  I  defy,  though  I  do  not  like 
to  use  that  word,  any  man  to  point  to  one 
single  word  or  letter  in  the  Constitotion  which 
confers  upon  Congress  any  power  to  do  any 
act  in  the  exigency  of  war  which  it  cannot  do  in 
times  of  peace.  There,  sir,  is  where  the  heresy 
lies.  I  give  the  Senator  ^r.  Sumner's)  own 
words,  and  while  I  desire  to  treat  him  with 
every  possible  respect,  and  have  yielded  to  him 
repeatedly— a  thing  the  Senator  rarely  does  for 
the  accommodation  of  anybody— I  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  as  an  American  citizen,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  position  as  a  Senator,  to 
enter  my  most  earnest  protest  against  this 
dangerous  and  revolutionary  heresy  ^^^,^ 
powers  of  Congress  are  enlarged  and  amplifl^ 
by  a  stete  of  war.  It  overthrows  the  Govern- 
ment and  accomplishes  here  in  this  Ohambtf 
what  the  rebels  have  not  accomplished,  and 
never  can  accomplish. 

"Such,  sir,  are  the  extremities  to  which  the 
Senator  is  driven,  the  inconsistencies  In  which 
he  is  involved,  by  his  effort  to  compass  an  oD- 
Ject  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  not  mf 
unconstitutional,  but  whioh,  if  suooessfbl,  tnii 
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be  fittal  to  the  integritj  of  the  GoTemment 
itself,  and  change  its  entire  character.  Is  it 
nnoharitable  to  aaj  that  another  obiect  seems 
to  lie  much  nearer  the  gentleman's  heart  than 
the  crushing  oat  of  the  rebellion  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  GK>yem- 
ment  in  all  the  States? 

'^  I  avow  my  object  to  be,  with  all  the  ter- 
rible enginery  of  war,  to  crush  down  and  tram- 
Soat,  at  once  and  forever,  this  wicked  and 
boUcal  rebellion ;  tiien  to  pursue  and  blast 
its  leaders  and  fomenters  with  the  severest 
pnnishments  that  can  be  visited  upon  this  most 
malignant  and  unpardonable  treason,  and  to 
win  back  the  hearts  of  the  deluded  masses  to 
tiie  good  old  Government  which  protected  them 
through  all  the  past,  and  whidi  they  cannot, 
even  now,  remember  without  a  tear  of  grati- 
tade  and  a  sigh  of  regret,  and  from  the  shelter 
of  which  they  were  cruelly  enticed  away  to  be 
exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  of 
treason  and  rebellion  which  has  wasted  their 
fortunes,  desolated  their  homes,  murdered  their 
ftmilies,  embittered  their  lives,  and  darkened 
all  their  future.  I  wish  to  win  them  back ; 
and,  as  the  strongest  possible  inducement  to 
return,  I  wish  them  to  be  fhlly  assured  that 
when  they  come  they  will  find  the  same  be- 
nefioent  Government  to  which  they  had  proved 
faithless,  as  magnanimous  in  mercy,  as  bounte- 
oos  in  blessing,  as  equal  in  Justice,  as  strong 
in  protection,  as  when  they  betrayed  it. 
Through  weal  and  through  woe^  in  the  sun- 
ahine  of  peace  and  amid  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest of  war,  I  wish  to  stand  by  the  Ck)nstitu- 
tioQ.  I  desire  that  every  battle  fought  and 
every  victory  won^  shall  be  fouffht  and  won 
under  the  Oonstitution  and  for  Uie  Oonstitu- 
tion,  and  that  every  life  that  is  poured  out  in 
this  terrible  strife  shall  be  a  libation  to  its  great 
principles.  Let  us  stand  by  the  Constitution. 
We  shall  need  its  protection  hereafter  more 
than  we  ever  have  heretofore.  We  shall  need 
its  restraints  in  the  times  to  come  more  than 
we  ever  have  in  the  times  that  are  nast 
IHien,  hereafter,  this  Ohamber  shall  be  filled 
with  Senators,  fresh  from  the  battle-field,  whose 
laorels  are  yet  green  upon  their  brows,  accus- 
tomed to  command,  and  impatient  of  restraint, 
let  there  be  no  act  of  ours  to  be  drawn  into 
bad  precedent  in  breaking  down  the  bulwarks 
whioh  the  Oonstitution  has  erected  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  people.  Let  us  leave  no  record 
behind  to  be  pointed  at  as  authority  for  en- 
croachment upon  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  a  oourdinate  department.  Power  is  always 
grasping,  always  struggling  for  the  enlargement 
of  its  dominion.  If  we  begui  by  denuding  the 
Sizecutive,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  ju- 
diciary is  stripped  of  its  ermine,  and  all  power 
concentrated  m  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
legislature?  When  that  is  done,  the  history 
of  the  Republic  is  dosed  and  the  histoiy  of 
anarchy  and  despotism  begins  its  melancholy 
record  of  tyranny  and  oppression  and  oonfh- 
Bionaiidblood*^' 


Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said :  '*  Sir,  a 
doctrine  has  been  advanced  on  this  floor  again 
and  again,  and  reiterated  and  promulgated, 
whioh,  to  my  mind,  is  more  flatai  in  its  char- 
acter, more  destructive  of  the  Government, 
more  at  war  with  every  principle  of  the  Oon- 
stitution, than  secession  itself.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine that  would  concentrate  all  the  executive 
power  of  the  nation — ^when  I  say  executive 
power,  I  speak  of  it  in  its  broadest  sense,  its 
power  of  activity,  its  energy,  its  power  to  be 
something  and  do  something->in  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  negativing  and  denying 
to  Oongress  any  power  at  all.  If  that  doctrine 
prevails  your  Oonstitution  is  gone,  the  dream  of 
your  fkthers  is  over,  the  idea  of  a  republic  has 
vanished  like  the  clouds  of  the  mommg  before 
the  rising  glories  of  the  sun,  a  practical  despot- 
ism has  stolen  in  upon  us  whUe  our  guardiims 
have  slept,  the  Oonstitution  is  perverted,  and 
we  are  but  a  monarchy,  having  a  name  to  live 
while  we  are  in  fact  dead. 

'^I  coz^ess,  sir,  that  if  that  is  to  be  the  Oon- 
stitution we  are  to  have  left  when  the  war 
ia  over,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
whether  the  Federal  or  the  confederate  States 
prevail,  for  either  of  them  will  have  but*  an 
iron  despotism.'' 

Mr.  Sunmer,  of  Massachusetts,  thus  explain- 
ed what  he  r^rded  as  the  war  power  of  the 
Gk>vemment:  *^Pray,  sir,  where  in  the  Oonsti- 
tution is  the  limitation  of  the  war  powers  of 
Oongr^?  Let  Senators  who  would  liipit 
tiiem  mention  a  single  section,  line,  or  phrase, 
whioh  even  hints  at  any  limitation.  If  it  be 
constitutional  to  make  war,  to  set  armies  in  the 
field,  to  launch  navies,  to  occupy  fields  and 
houses,  to  bombard  cities,  to  kill  in  battle— all 
without  trial  by^ury  or  any  process  of  law  or 
Judicial  proceedmgs  of  any  kind — it  is  eaually 
constitutional,  as  a  war  measure,  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  enemy  and  to  liberate  his 
slaves.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  on  principle 
that  if  the  latter  be  unconstitutional,  then  are 
aU  the  other  agencies  of  war  unconstitutional. 
Ton  may  condemn  confiscation  and  liberation 
as  impolitic,  but  you  cannot  condemn  them  as 
unconstitutional  unless,  in  the  same  breath, 
you  condemn  all  other  agencies  of  war,  and 
resolve  our  present  proceedings  into  the  process 
of  a  criminal  court,  guarded  at  each  step  by  the 
technicalities  of  jurisprudence. 

^^  Sir,  I  speak  frankly,  according  to  my  con. 
victions,  claiming  nothing  for  myself  which  I 
do  not  freely  accord  to  others.  In  this  discus- 
sion there  is  no  need  of  sharp  words  or  of 
personal  allusions  of  any  kii^d:  nor  can  any- 
thing be  gained  by  any  missatement  of  the  pod- 
tion  of  another.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Senators 
who  insist  upon  the  war  powers  of  Oongress 
are  indifferent  to  the  Oonstitutibn ;  but  I  do 
not  admit  that  any  Senator  is  more  anxious  for 
the  Oonstitution  than  myself.  The  war  powers 
of  Oongress  are  derived  from  the  Oonstitution, 
but,  when  once  set  in  motion,  are  without  any 
restraint  firom  the  Oonstitution,  so  that  what  is 
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done  in  pnrsuAnoe  of  them  is  at  the  same  time 
tmder  the  Oonstitntion  and  outside  the  Oonsti- 
tation.  It  is  under  the  Oonstitatlon  in  its 
beginning  and  origin.  It  is  outside  the  Oonsti- 
tution  in  the  latitude  with  whioh  it  maj  be 
conducted.  But,  whether  under  the  Oonsti- 
tution  or  outside  the  Oonstttution,  all  that  is 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  war  powers  is  consti- 
tutional. It  is  easy  to  cry  out  against  it ;  it  is 
easjj  by  misapplication  of  the  Constitution,  to 
call  it  in  question;  but  it  is  only  by  such  a 
misapplication,  or  by  a  senseless  cry,  that  its 
complete  constitutionality  can  for  a  moment 
be  drawn  into  doubt. 

*^The  language  of  the  Oonstitution  is  plain 
and  ample.  It  confers  upon  Congress  all  the 
spedfio  powers  incident  to  war,  and  then  fur- 
ther autnorizes  it '  to  make  all  laws  whidi  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers.'  Here  are  the 
precise  words: 

The  Congress  shall  hare  power  to  dedare  war,  to 
grant  letters  of  marque  ana  reprisal,  to  make  nuea 
concerning  captures  on  land  ana  water,  to  raise  and 
support  armies— to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to 
make  rules  for  the  goremment  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces ;  to  provide  for  calling  fcfrfh  the 
mlHtia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  repel  invasion ;  and  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  bv  this  Constitution  in  tbe  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  tliereo£ 

"Can  language  be  clearer?  There  may  be 
other  parts  of  tiiie  Constitution  open  to  ques- 
tion;, but  there  is  no  room  for  question  here. 
The  text  is  full  and  unequivocal  The  powers 
are  enumerated.  Without  stopping  to  consider 
them  in  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most 
important  are  exclusively  incident  to  a  state 
of  war:  and  not  to  a  state  of  peace.  A  declina- 
tion of  war  is  of  course  war,  and  '  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion *  this  declaration  are  called  into  being  by 
the  war." 

Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  took  up  the  posi- 
tions advanced  by  Mr.  Sumner,  thus:  "1  in- 
tend to  notice  a  few  of  the  propositions  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  A  &n*  example 
of  his  construction  of  constitutional  provisions 
is  found  in  his  conmientaries  on  this  clause : 

No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  tbe  owner ;  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  A  custom  obtained,  a  right  of  war  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  British  Govemment  of  quar- 
tering soldiers  in  private  houses  for  their 
maintenance;  not  putting  them  in  hospi- 
tals, sick  and  wounded,  to  be  cared  for; 
but  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  war.  They  quartered  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  upon  the 
families  of  citizens,  to  be  supported  and  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  Goyemment  chose  at  tiie 
cost  of  the  citizen  and  without  his  consent. 
The  Senator,  to  make  his  construction  of  the 
Constitntion  good  upon  other  clauses  as  well 


as  this,  tortures  this  into  a  dauae  which  would  ' 
prohibit,  if  it  were  enforced,  the  taking  of  a 
rebel  house  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
hospital,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  house  of 
any  of  our  own  citizens  for  hospital  purposea. 
Now,  sir,  if  the  Senator  really  believes  that 
the  cases  he  has  cited  are  within  the  purview 
of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  I  certainly 
shall  despair  of  ever  producing  any  impression 
upon  him  by  any  constitutional  aigument  I  ' 
could  enter  into  with  him.  And  yet  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  interpretation  of  all 
the  clauses  of  the  Ccmstitution  upon  which  he 
relies  to  establish  his  claim  of  despotic  power; 
I  will  not  say  ^slavish ;  *  I  will  not,  as  was  said 
the  other  day,  ^  bandy  words,'  but  I  will  say  a 
claim  of  absolute  and  despotic  power  for  a 
single  department  of  the  Government. 

*'  The  Senator  dauns  that  absolute  and  dea- 
potic  power  for  Congress  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  calls  with  something  of  an  mr  of  tri- 
umph upon  those  of  us  who  deny  it  to  point 
him  to  the  limitation  which  the  Constitution 
imposes  upon  the  war  powers  of  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  always  understood  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  grant 
of  powers.  It  b  true  there  are  limitations. 
Its  framers  were  not  content  with  simply  with- 
holding grants;  but  in  some  cases — and  that 
of  confiscation  was  one— not  content  with 
witholding  a  grant  of  power,  the  convention 
did  proceed  to  impose  express  limitations,  and 
negatived  the  possession  and  use  of  any  such 
power.  It  did  so  in  several  instances.  But, 
sir,  the  Constitntion,  instead  of  being  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Senator  speaks  of  it,  is  a  grant  of 
powers,  and  Congress  can  exercise  no  power 
relating  to  war  or  peace  that  is  not  expressly 
granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

*^And  now,  sir,  I  ask  him,  when  he  claims 
this  unlimited  and  despotic  power  for  Congress 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  to  point  me  to  the 
grant  of  ^ower  in  the  Constitution,  and  not 
content  himself  by  turning  with  an  air  of 
triumph  and  saying  *  gentlemen  have  pointed 
to  no  limitation  in  the  Constitution  upon  the 
war  power.'  Where  is  his  grant  of  power? 
The  only  place  that  he  professes  to  find  it^  I 
believe,  is  here: 


Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  1^  necessary  and  proj 
cution  the  foregomg  powers— 


and  proper  for  carrying  into  eze- 


the  powers  previously  granted — 

and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitntion  in 
the  Govenment  of  tbe  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereoC 

"  Mr.  President,  I  ask,  is  it  seriously  contend- 
ed that  the  powers  of  Congress  are  one  atom 
greater  by  the  insertion  of  this  provision  than 
they  would  have  been  if  it  had  never  appeared 
in  the  Constitution  at  all? 

'*  The  gentleman  insists  that  the  Constitntion 
confers  upon  Congress  all  the  rights  of  war.  I 
think  I  do  not  state  him  too  largely.  He  says, 
in  addition  to  that,  that  all  the  powers  that  are 
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granted  to  the  Preadent  hj  the  Oonstitation 
may  be  used  bj  him  in  association  vith  Oon* 
gress;  that  be  has  no  poww  which  Oongress 
maj  not,  if  it  ohooses,  associate  itself  with  him 
in  the  ezerdso  oil  One  of  the  powers  of  war 
k  the  power  to  command  the  army.  Does  the 
Senator  intend  to  be  understood  as  insisting 
that  Congress  has  the  right  and  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  take  the  actual  conmiand 
of  the  army  m  the  field? " 

Mr.  Samner:  ^*Is  the  Senator  serious  in 
putting  the  question  ?  " 

Mr.  Brovming :  ^^  Unquestionably,  I  am  se- 
rions." 

Mr.  Sumner:  '*The  Senator  knows  very 
well  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  President  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army ;  but  he  also  knows  very  well,  that 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress may  make  all  laws  to  regulate  the  duties 
aod  the  powers  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
That  is  my  answer  to  the  question." 

Mr.  Browning :  ^^  Mr.  Tresident,  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  was  serious  when  he  as* 
sorted  that  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  war 
were  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Con« 
gress;  whether  he  was  serious  when  he  further 
asserted  that  liie  President  possessed  no  power 
which  might  not  be  used  by  him  in  association 
with  Congress.  I  am  serious  in  asking  these 
questions,  for  these  are  doctrines  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  subversive  of  every  principle  of 
free  government,  which  tend  to  establish,  and 
which,  if  carried  into  legislation  and  into  oper- 
atioD,  will  establish  the  most  odious,  despotic 
tyranny  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

^*  I  do  not  intend  to  go  any  farther  into  the 
argument,  Mr.  President.  The  Senator,  repeat- 
ing what  had  previously  been  said  by  another 
Senator,  that  the  doctrine  which  had  been  ad- 
vocated upon  this  floor,  that  the  President 
could  not  be  controlled  by  Congress  in  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  peculiarly  devolving  upon 
hun  by  the  Constitution,  has  chosen  to  onarac- 
terize  that  as  absurd  and  slavish,  and  deserving 
only  of  contempt,  and,  I  believe  he  added,  of 
execration.  Mr.  President,  harsh  and  vulgar 
words  prove  nothing  but  the  passion  and  ma- 
lignity of  him  who  uses  them.  They  constitute 
no  argument ;  they  deserve  no  answer.'^ 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  foUowed,  saying : 
"  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  detain  the  Senate  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  discussion  of  one  single  prop- 
osition, which  has  been  frequently  insisted  upon 
during  this  debate  respecting  confiscation,  that 
has  run  through  so  many  weeks  of  this  session 
—I  mean  the  proposition  which  asserts  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  derived  from  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  he  shall  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  severd  States,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  If  I  understand  this  proposition  cor- 
i^y,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  thus :  that  in 
^ne  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
Y0L.IL-M 


I  have  recited,  the  Executive  of  the  nation  has 
the  absolute,  independent,  irresponsible  author* 
ity  to  control,  use,  and  employ  the  army  and 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  im* 
plements  and  instruments  of  war,  as  he  pleaseSi 
not  being,  in  these  regards,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  Congress  in  any  degree,  and  not  being  in 
any  sense  or  degree  responsible  to  Congress  for 
liie  exercise  of  this  supposed  power,  and  not 
being  subject  to  any  legiBlation  which  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  may  adopt  in  reference  to 
his  authority. 

'*  The  question  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  as 
connected  with  this  proposition,  is.  Has  Con- 
gress authority  under  the  Constitution  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  President  in  the  application 
and  use  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation  in 
carrying  on  war,  and  is  he  bound  to  apply  and 
employ  it  as  they  may  direct  ?  It  is  a  simple 
question  of  power  under  the  Constitution.  All 
will  admit  its  magnitude  and  importance. 

"Sir,  this  new  heresy  deserves  rebuke.  It 
has  been  justly  characterized  by  the  Senator 
from  Chio  (Mr.  Wade)  as  slavish.  And  noth* 
ing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  it  shall  get  a 
permanent  hold  on  the  public  mind,  we  shall, 
m  the  no  very  distant  fhture,  lose  our  libertiee 
or  become  a  conquered  people.  And  I  warn 
the  country  against  the  insidious  and  fatal 
sophbtry,  as  I  warn  them  against  the  less  in- 
sidious and  far  less  fatal  doctrine  of  secession. 
Secession  must  and  will  be  refuted  and  put 
down  by  the  arms  of  freemen ;  but  when  they, 
too,  have  consented  to  surrender  the  power  of 
the  sword  wholly  to  the  President,  denying  to 
their  representatives  all  power  to  control  him 
in  the  use  of  it ;  when  Congress  shall  have  ab- 
dicated this,  the  highest  function  of  the  national 
sovereignty,  Csssar  has  no  Rubicon  to  pass ;  the 
boundaries  of  his  military  command,  once  fixed 
by  the  Senate,  are  blotted  out  forever.  The 
consular  general  becomes  a  military  dictator,  an 
imperatOTy  and  all  the  powers  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  civil  and  military,  pass  into  his  irrespon- 
sible hands ;  his  decrees  will  constitute  the  laws 
of  the  Republic,  and  his  prsetorian  bands  will 
make  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  thus  replied :  "  I 
will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
over  five  minutes.  As  my  attention  was  espe- 
cially invited  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
a  portion  of  his  speech,  to  all  of  which  1  have 
listened  with  interest,  I  think  It  proper  that  I 
filiould  ma^e  a  word  of  reply  to  that  part  to 
which  he  invited  my  attention.  He,  like  every 
other  Senator  who  contends  for  tlie  new  doc- 
trine he  advocates,  is  forced  to  go  outside  of 
the  Constitution  to  find  authority  to  sustain  it, 
and  no  better  authority  has  been  found  by  the 
Senator  than  that  of  Washington's  conunission 
under  the  Continental  Confess,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  He  says  that  Washington  him- 
self did  not  assume  or  pretend  to  claim  any 
authority  independent  of  the  appointing  power. 
Of  course  he  did  not ;  the  Continental  Congress 
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I  the  appointing  power,  and  the  Oontinental 
Congress  was  competent  to  impose  any  condi- 
tions, limitations,  and  restraints  it  chose  to 
do,  and  it  did  impose  them ;  so  did  the  Con- 
gress under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation. 
And  it  was  the  continued  and  repeated  hlon- 
dering  and  hnngling  of  militarj  operations 
when  controlled  and  governed  hy  Congress  that 
inflaenced  the  convention  to  i^ore  the  doc- 
trine, and  separate  forever  the  direction  of  the 
army  from  the  control  of  Consress.  It  was  the 
very  authority  upon  which  the  Senator  relies 
to  sustain  his  doctrine  that  led  to  a  change 
of  the  doctrine,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  commander-in-chief.  Now,  sir,  the 
Constitution,  and  not  Congress,  is  the  appoint- 
ing power  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is 
euhject  to  all  the  restraints  that  the  Constitu- 
tion imposes  upon  him,  and  he  is  suhject  to 
none  others.  Coifgress  can  impose  no  restraint 
upon  any  power  that  is  necessary  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  office  with  which  the  Constitution 
clothes  hinu 

"  The  gentleman,  however,  attrihutee  to  me 
a  denial  of  all  control  hy  Congress  over  the 
army,  or  the  commander-in-chief.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  by  my  sentiments  as 
I  have  myseff  uttered  them.  I  am  not  willing 
to  have  attributed  to  me  absurdities  that  I 
never  entertained  and  never  expressed,  wheth- 
er they  result  from  a  misunderstanding  or 
from  a  misrepresentation  of  what  I  did 
eay.  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that 
the  Senator  makes  any  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tions of  my  views ;  but  they  are  upon  record ; 
I  am  willing  to  abide  by  them,  defend  them ; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  all  the  absurdities  that  he  suggests  in  inter- 
rogatories to  me.  I  do  not  deny  tiie  control  of 
Congress,  and  never  have  denied  the  control 
of  Congress  over  the  armies  of  the  United 
Btates  to  the  extent  that  the  Constitution  gives 
it  control.  I  admit  all  the  control  which  the 
Constitution  has  given;  that  is,  Congress  has 
power  to  raise  armies  and  support  armies, 
tlongress  may  refase  to  raise  armies;  it  may 
refhse  to  support  armies;  it  may  disband  armies 
after  they  are  raised,  and  to  that  extent  it  can 
control  the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  no  other 
extent  than  the  extent  that  the  Constitution 
has  authorized  it  to  control  him.^' 

The  debate  was  farther  continued  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  much  feeling  among  the  members  in 
fkvor  of  a  confiscation  bill.  Mr.  Cowan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  thus  described  the  proceedings : 
'^  I  came  here  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it 
was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  minority  upon  this  floor,  to 
take  by  the  hand  every  loyal  man  who  came 
from  a  Southern  State,  to  forset  any  differences 
that  we  might  have  had  berore  the  territorial 
question  of  slavery  (which  was  really  settled 
oy  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presiden- 
cy), to  let  that  all  be  past  and  bygone,  and  aU, 


unitedly,  as  brothers,  stand  together,  shonlder 
to  shoulder,  in  order  to  suppress  this  rebellion 
Could  we  have  done  this  earnestly  and  heartily, 
confining  our  legislation  solely  to  such  Laws  as 
were  necessary  to  raise  and  support  our  armies 
in  the  field,  we  should,  in  my  judgment,  have 
saved  life  and  treasure,  and  we  would  have 
been  nearer  the  end  than  we  are  to-day.  But 
what  has  been  the  course  of  the  school  to  which 
I  have  alluded  ?  Why,  sir,  hardly  a  day  has 
elapsed  here  that  some  measure  was  not  intro- 
duced relating  to  slavery,  and  which  was  cal- 
culated to  irritate,  to  wound,  and  to  alienate 
those  loyal  and  willing  friends  from  us.  How 
is  it  now  ?  The  gulf  which  separates  the  loyal 
men  from  the  border  States  and  the  ultra 
school  of  the  Republican  party,  is  nearly  as 
wide  on  this  floor  as  that  which  separated  the 
secessionists  and  the  Republicans  of  former 
times.  Mr.  President^  is  that  the  way  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion?  Never,  never.  Do  the 
Senators  from  the  Slave  States  say  you  are 
making  friends  for  them  by  your  projects  of 
emancipation  and  conflscation,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing?  They  will  tell  you,  and  have  told 
you,  one  and  all,  that  instead  of  so  doing,  you 
are  weakening  them  at  home,  and  multiplying 
enemies  against  the  Republic  Let  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  go  home  and  count  his  dead— 
and  he  has  not  one  for  every  twenty  that  I 
have — and  let  him  ask  himself  whether  this 
unrelenting  bitterness  toward  a  whole  peopte 
because  they,  happen  to  live  in  Slave  States, 
whether  this  fierce  denunciation  of  that  whole 
people  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
without  regard  to  their  loyalty  or  disloy^ty, 
whether  the  measures  insisted  upon  here  daily, 
and  which  were  obnoxious  to  them,  whether 
all  that  can  be  reconciled  with  an  honest  and 
sincere  dedre  to  put  down  this  rebellion?  I 
hope  he  may  be  satisfied  with  his  answer ;  but 
if  I  were  in  his  case,  thinking  as  I  do^  I  could 
not" 

The  bill  from  the  House,  which  had  been 
under  consideration,  was  now  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  bill  reported  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  by  the  following  vote : 

Tbas.— Hessn.  Anthony,  Browninff,  Glaik,  CoUft> 
mer,  Gowao.  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  FeMenden,  Foot, 
Foster,  HarUm,  Harru,  Henderson,  Howe,  Kesmitb, 
Rice,  Simmons,  Stark,  Ten  Eyek,  and  Willey— 81. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Chandler,  Grimes,  Hale,  Howard, 


The  bill  from  the  House  was  drawn  upon  the 
principle  that  the  confederates  were  belliger- 
ents, and  could  be  proceeded  against  by  all 
those  measures  which  can  be  resorted  to  in  a 
state  of  war.  Those  Senators  who  supported 
this  bill  also  maintained  the  principle  that  Con- 
gress alone  had  the  right  to  direct  and  control 
the  war,  and  that  the  President  was  subject  to 
their  instructions.  The  key  to  these  views  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  these  Senators  considered 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  the 
most  important  of  all  measures,  and  by  this 
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itmce  they  hoped  to  aehieve  that  end«  Oa  the 
other  hand,  the  bill  reported  hj  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  contemplated  the  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  the  traitor  by  due 
process  of  law,  and  authorized  the  President, 
whenever  he  deemed  it  expedient,  to  issue  a 
prospeotrre  proclamation  of  emancipation.  The 
oonfisoation  of  the  property  of  principal  offend- 
ers was  the  chief  idea  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  now  moved  to 
smend,  by  striking  out  the  substitute  reported 
hy  the  Senate's  committee,  and  to  insert  a  bill 
from  the  House,  authorizing  emancipation. 
His  remarks  express  his  views  on  the  position 
of  the  question,  as  follows :  '^  Now,  it  is  very 
manifest  that  the  twenty-one  Senators  who 
voted  a  few  minutes  ago  for  a  substitute  to  the 
House  bill  will  never  pass  any  confiscation  bilL 
If  it  depends  upon  their  votes,  no  confiscation 
bill  will  be  passed,  although  they  are  quite  will- 
ing to  strike  out  a  confiscation  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate has  it  in  its  power  to  make  a  law.  The 
House  has  passed  two  biUs.  The  Senate  has  the 
power  to  pass  the  bills  of  the  House,  and  they 
are  laws.  The  Senate  also  has  it  in  its  power 
to  disagree  with  the  House,  and  probably  de- 
feat any  confiscation  whatever.  If  some  of  the 
friends  of  confiscation  think  proper  to  unite 
with  the  enemies  of  all  confiscation  and  dis- 
agree with  the  House  and  defeat  any  measur^ 
that  cannot  be  helped.  Every  Senator  votes  in 
view  of  his  own  responsibility,  and  if  he  thinks 
that  the  best  course,  he  will,  of  course,  pursue 
it.  It  is  not  my  province  to  say  anything 
about  that  for  any  other  Senator  than  myself. 
I  think  that  the  wise  policy  would  be,  now 
that  the  House  has  passed  measures,  even  if 
they  were  not  quite  satisfiactory,  to  take  them 
and  enact  them  at  once  into  laws.  I  think  now 
it  would  be  better  to  take  up  the  other  branch 
of  the  subject  relating  to  emancipation,  and 
sobstitute  it,  if  the  Senate  would  do  so,  in  lieu 
of  the  amendment  that  the  Senate  nroposes  to 
adopt  here;  because  then  we  shall  adopt  a 
measure  that  the  House  has  agreed  upon ;  that 
will  be  a  law.  But  who  supposes  that  the 
House  will  agree  to  the  amendment  that  has 
been  adopted  here  by  the  enemies  of  all  confis- 
cation aiding  a  few  of  its  friends?  Probably 
many  persons  do  not  want  them  to  adopt  it. 
That  is  the  very  thing  they  desire,  to  defeat 
any  action.  But  I  am  for  some  action.  I  want 
something  practical ;  and  hence  I  want  to  agree 
to  one  of  the  House  bills,  if  I  cannot  agree  to 
the  other ;  I  would  agree  to  both  if  I  could, 
although  they  are  not  just  such  bills  as  I  would 
prefer,  particularly  the  confiscation  bill.'' 

A  debate  ensued  which  indicated  much  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Senators, 
who  had  been  defeated  in  their  bill,  which  was 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio:  "Mr. 
President,  I  have  witnessed,  with  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  the  scenes  that  have  been  presented 
before  us  to-day  in  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  the 
eye  of  the  civilized  world  is  upon  us,  and  that 
on  the  Bepublican  party  of  thu  continent  now 


rests  the  question  of  firee  government  through- 
out the  world.  It  seems  so  to  me ;  and  I  say 
I  am  pained  the  more,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  here  is  a  radical  division  that  has  elicited 
a  manifestation  of  some  degree  of  feelrag  which 
may  tend,  not  only  on  this  important  Question, 
but  on  others,  to  divide  that  party  on  wnom  the 
hopes  of  the  whole  world  must  rest  We  have 
st<x>d  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  upon  the 
great  questions  which  have  come  before  ua 
durinff  tMs  session,  and  never,  iu  any  legislative 
assen»>ly,  has  so*  much  been  accomplidied  for 
the  welDare  of  mankind,  for  the  hope  of  the 
world,  as  has  been  accomplished  thus  far  by 
the  action  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  Oon- 
gress.  Sir,  posterity  will  be  amazed  at  the 
great  work  we  have  performed  thus  far." 

A  vote  was  finally  reached  upon  the  bill, 
which  passed,  as  follows : 

Tbas.— Messrs.  Anthonv,  Clark,  CoUsmer,  Gowaii» 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  FenendeD,  Foot,  Foster.  Grimes, 
Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Sherman,  Sim- 
mons, Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Tmmbull,  Wade,  Wilkin- 
son, Willey.  and  WUmot— 28. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Bayard,  Brownins,  Carlile,  Chand- 
ler, Davis,  Henderson,  Howard,  Nesmith.  Pierce, 
Powell,  Stark,  Wilson  of  Misaonri,  and  Wright— 18. 

In  the  House,  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
was  disagreed  to— yeas  8,  nays  124. 

A  committee  of  conference  on  the  part  of 
each  House  was  appointed,  and  the  Senate  bUl, 
with  amendments,  was  reported  and  concurred 
in  by  the  Senate  and  House. 

Subsequently,  a  joint  resolution  explanatory 
of  this  act  was  passed  in  the  House  and  sent  to 
the  Senate.  It  provided  that  the  bill  should 
be  so  construed  *'  as  not  to  apply  to  any  acts 
done  prior  to  its  passage ;  nor  to  include  any 
member  of  a  State  legislature,  or  judge  of  any 
State  court  who  has  not,  in  accepting  or  enter- 
ing upon  his  office,  taken  an  oath  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  so-csHed  Ck)nfederate 
States  of  America.^' 

Mr.  Olark,  of  New  Hampshire,  also  offered 
the  following,  to  be  added  to  the  resolution : 

Kor  shall  any  punishment  or  proceedinffs  under 
said  act  be  so  construed  as  to  work  a  foneiture  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  objected,  sayinff : 
**I  cannot  consent  to  that  amendment.  The 
Senate  will  observe  that  it  is  a  very  important 
amendment.  It  provides  that  you  shall  confis- 
cate the  real  estate  only  for  life.  What  will 
that  amount  to  f  What  is  a  life  estate  worth 
in  lands  in  the  West,  where  these  traitors 
chiefiy  hold  their  real  estate  ?  It  is  not  worth 
anything ;  it  amounts  to  nothing.'' 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied :  ^'  I 
trust  the  amendment  wiU  be  agreed  to.  It 
may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  secure  as  much 
aa  we  can,  if  we  cannot  get  all  we  wish.  I 
would  desire  to  get  the  real  estate  in  fee ;  but 
if  we  cannot  do  that,  it  may  be  worth  while  for 
us  to  consider  whether  we  will  not  take  the 
personal  property  of  the  individual  and  the  real 
estate  for  life,  if  we  cannot  get  the  estate  in  fee.'' 
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Mr.  Shennan,  of  Ohio,  said :  '<  I  ahoold  like 
to  know  hj  what  authority  the  Senator  sajB 
we  cannot  get  any  more,  hecaase  if  we  are  act- 
ing nnder  a  kind  of  dnreas,  I  want  to  under* 
stand  it" 

Mr.  Olark  replied :  *^  I  do  not  say  that  we 
are  acting  under  any  duress;  but  it  may  be 
that  there  may  be  objections  to  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  somewhere,  and  it  may  be  that  an 
amendment  like  this  will  cure  the  difficulty  and 
enable  us  to  get  over  it.  I  suggest  to  Senators 
whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  adopt  the 
amendment  in  that  view  of  it,  rather  tnan  to 
njeot  it." 

Mr.  Sherman :  **  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  state  to  us  in  explicit  language 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
yeto  the  bill  unless  we  pass  this  amendment,  I 
am  in  favor  of  passing  it ;  but  I  want  to  throw 
that  responsibihty  upon  thoee  who  ought  prop- 
erly to  assume  it.  I  will  not  shirk  myself,  and 
I  QO  not  want  anybody  else  to  shirk.  If  the 
Pk^dent  desires  to  say  that  in  his  yiew  of  the 
Oonstitution-Hind  I  do  not  criticise  him— he 
wishes  this  amendment  in  order  to  enable  him 
conscientiously  to  sign  the  bill,  I  will  pass  it ; 
but  I  want  him  to  tiu:e  that  position  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Clark :  "  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  I  am  authorized  to  declare  that  I  do. 
know  that  that  is  one  of  the  objections  made 
to  the  bill  by  the  President,  and  it  is  with  a 
yiew  of  removing  that  objection  and  inducing 
his  signature  to  the  bill  that  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, not  that  it  satisfies  me." 

Mr.  Sherman :  **  Then  I  will  vote  for  it." 

Mr.  Olark :  '^  There  is  one  other  amendment 
that  I  propose  to  make,  and  I  may  as  well,  as 
I  am  upon  the  floor,  state  what  that  is.  I  pro- 
pose, after  this  amendment  be  adopted,  if  it 
shall  be  adopted,  to  move  this  further  amend- 
ment : 

"And  hs  U/uHhir  rttohsd,  That  the  words  grantiiiff 
an  amnesty  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  said  act  shall 
be  BO  construed  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  restore 
the  offender  anv  property  which  mar  have  been  seized 
and  oondemnea  under  any  prooeedini 


the  proceeds  thereof.' 


r  any  proceedings  of  this  act,  or 


Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  Will  the  Sen- 
ator stat^  whether  that  is  also  at  the  instance 
of  the  President?" 

Mr.  Clark :  *'  It  is.  The  tliirteenth  section 
of  the  bill  provides : 

^  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorised,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons 
who  may  have  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion  in 
any  State,  or  part  of  a  State,  pardon  and  amnesty, 
with  such  exceptions,  and  at  such  times  and  on  such 
conditions  as  he  may  think  fit. 

"  The  question  was,  whether  that  would  au- 
thorize him,  if  a  man  showed  himself  to  be  in- 
nocent, to  restore  his  property ;  and  it  is  only 
to  extend  the  words  to  give  him  that  privilege, 
if  he  finds  the  man  has  been  innocent,  to  let 
him  have  his  property  back  again." 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  likewise  objected  to 


the  amendment,  saying :  ^^  Mr.  Prerident,  this 
mode  of  proceeding  presents  to  us  a  questioii 
that  is  entirely  new.  We  fire  called  upon  to 
make  a  precedent  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
oommumcations  shall  take  place  between  oo6^ 
dinate  branches  of  the  Government  in  the  ezer- 
cbe  of  their  powers.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  grayer 
question,  if  possible,  than  the  merits  of  this 
particular  propontion. 

«« I  am  astonished  that  this  proposition  should 
be  made.  I  regret  it  I  think  it  ought  not  to 
be  made  or  acted  on." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said :  *^  Now,  sir, 
what  is  the  part  of  common  sense  under  soch 
circumstances  ?  If  all  the  essential  features  of 
the  bill  can  be  retained,  or  if  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  most  essential  features  can  be  secured 
by  yielding  one,  without  which  the  bill  can- 
not become  a  law,  or  may  not  become  t 
law,  what  is  the  objection,  as  a  matter 
of  common  sense  and  common  prudence,  to 
taking  the  best  we  can  and  the  most  we  can 
Tinder  such  circumstances?  Is  there  anyioss 
of  dignity  in  that  ?  Is  there  any  loss  of  charac- 
ter on  the  part  of  the  Senate  f  Is  it  better  that 
no  bill  be  passed  with  regard  to  this  object) 
which  gentlemen  profess  to  have,  and  have,  so 
much  at  heart  ?  Is  it  best  to  have  an  open  de- 
^fianoe,  and  to  say  that  nobody  shall  have  an 
opinion  but  ourselves  ?  That  would  seem  to  be 
the  inference  from  the  argument.  I  have  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  that  idea.  While  I  am 
very  anxious  to  have  my  own  views  carried 
out  into  practice,  I  acknowledge  the  same  right 
on  the  part  of  others  in  the  same  position  with 
myself,  and  those  in  a  different  position  from 
myself,  if  they  are  to  act  on  the  same  subject'* 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, saying :  ^'  I  now  notify  the  Senate  that 
at  the  proper  time  I  will  move  to  amend  the 
pending  amendment  by  striking  out  the  word 
^real'  before  ^estate,'  so  that,  confining  the 
forfeiture  to  life,  it  shall  apply  to  all  estates, 
both  real  and  personal ;  ana  upon  that  point 
I  will  remark  very  briefly. 

"  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  and  have  expressed 
it  heretofore  in  the  Senate,  that  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  *no  at^ 
tainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of 
the  personal  attainted,'  applies  both  to  personal 
and  real  estate.  The  chief  obiect  I  nave  in 
view  now,  however,  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  very  short,  but  in  my  mind  a 
very  cogent  argument  that  cites  the  author- 
ities on  this  subject  I  have  delivered  to  the 
clerk  a  written  article  upon  this  very  subject, 
which  was  sent  to  me  some  days  ago,  by  Judge 
Nicholas,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  country,  and  he  has 
written  most  luminously  on  all  this  subject  of 
confiscation  and  the  war  power.  Judge  X^icbo- 
las  cites  the  opinions  expressed  upon  this  point 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Browninj), 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Sunmer),  and  he  makes  his  argument^  addaoea 
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bis  anthoritlefl,  to  oyerthrow  the  error  into 
which  those  SeiiatorB  had  faJlen. 

"I  am  delighted,  sir,  to  see  that  the  Preri- 
dent  has  indicated  a  desire  to  re^pard  the  Con- 
stitution in  this  measare.  I  pray  God  that  he 
will  do  it  in  all  cases,  and  I  am  sorry  he  has 
not  heretofore  done  it  more  resolutely  than  he 
has.  I  now  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  mana- 
script  that  I  have  placed  in  his  hands." 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 


F<»fntur&-'GimJS9e(U*on.'^**  Personalty,  by  the  Eng- 
lish law,  was  nerer  forfeited  by  an  attainder  of  trea- 
son. It  waa  the  realty,  and  the  realty  only,  that  the 
attainder  acted  on ;  and  when  they  aay  no  attainder 
shall  hereafter  work  a  forfeiture,  they  mean  it  shall 
not  hereafter  work  a  forfeiture  upon  the  same  eatate 
'  that  it  heretofore  acted  upon.  An  attainder  never  did 
act  upon  the  personalty  at  all,  never  touched  it ;  it 
affected  the  realty  only,  leaving  the  personalty  to  be 
dealt  with  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  might  see  fit." 
—Senator  Broufmna,  Oongrtmonal  Globe,  2171. 

"  It  ia  admitted  by  Senators  that  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  do  not  forbid  the  forfeiture  of  personal 
estate ;  so  that  a  person  attainted  of  treason  would  be 
made  to  forfeit  all  his  personal  estate,  no  matter  what 
its  amount" — Sinator  Sumner,  Chnare$9umal  Globe, 
2190.       . 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  groaa,  pemicioua 
blanders,  the  attenaon  of  those  Senators  and  others  ia 
invited  to  the  IbUowing  citations  firam  so  fiuniliar  and 
aeearate  an  authority  as  Blacfcstone's  Commentaries : 

"  By  attainder  for  treason  or  other  felony,  forfeiture 
of  lands  and  of  whatsoever  else  the  ofFenderpoesessed, 
WIS  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Saxon  law."—  VoL  2,  251. 

*'  Upon  judgment  of  outlawry  or  of  death,  for  trea- 
son or  felony,  a  man  shall  be  said  to  be  attainted."— 
VoL  4, 891. 

"The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  accrues  in 
every  oue  of  tbe  higher  kinds  of  offence :  in  high  trea- 
son or  misprision  tnereo^  petit  treason,  felonies  of  all 
sorts,  whether  clergyable  or  not,"  ko,—  Vol.  4, 886. 

**  There  ia  a  diflferenoe  between  the  forfeiture  of  lands 
sod  of  goods  and  chattels.  Lands  are  forfeited  upon 
attainder  and  not  before ;  goods  and  chattels  are  for- 
feited by  conrietion.  Because,  in  many  of  the  cases 
where  goods  are  forfeited  there  never  ia  any  attainder ; 
which  happena  only  where  judgment  of  deaUi  or  out- 
lawry is  given.  The  forfeiture  of  lands  haa  relation  to 
the  time  of  the  fact  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  subse- 
(ment  sales  and  conveyances ;  but  the  forfeiture  of 
chattels  haa  no  relation  oackwards ;  so  that  those  only 
which  a  man  has  at  the  time  of  conviction  shall  be  for- 
feited. Therefore,  a  traitor  or  felon  may,  bonajlde,  sell 
anj  of  hia  chattels,  real  or  personal,  between  the  fact 
sad  oonviotion,  for  no  buyer  could  be  safe  if  he  were 
liable  to  return  the  goods  he  had  fairiy  boneht,  pro- 
vided any  of  the  prior  rendora  had  conunittedtreaaon 
or  felony."— PW.  4,  887. 

Therefore  the  Constitution,  in  saying  **  no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  forfeiture  except  during  the  life 
of  tbe  person  attainted,"  indudea  personal  aa  much  aa 
realesUte. 

,  Therefore,  also,  Oongreaa  can  in  no  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  puniah  treason  by  emancipation,  for  gvo  ad 
the  punishment  of  treason  the  owner  of  a  slave  haa 
only  a  life  estate,  and  the  owner  of  such  life  estate  haa 
no  power  of  emancipation.  Or,  at  most,  all  that  Con- 
grus  oould  do  in  the  way  of  penalty,  would  be  to 
emancipate  dnrinff  the  lira  of  the  owner;  but  thia 
woold  be  so  manueatly  unjust  to  the  remainder-man 
that  no  iair-minded  person  would  contend  for  that 
node  of  exerciaing  the  power. 

There  ia  atill  a  atit>nger  reaaon  axainat  such  exercise 
of  the  supposed  power.  Senator  Sumner,  in  the  aame 
*P^^  (page  21w)  admita :  **  Congreaa  haa  no  power 
nnder  the  Oonatitution  over  alaveiy  in  the  Statea." 
I^Gongresa  haa  no  direct  power  over  alaverv  in  the 
States  so  aa  to  abolish  or  Umit  it"    Now,  aU  (he  slaye 


Statea  prohibit  emancipation,  except  in  the  maaiMr 
their  statutea  specialljr  prescribe.  Congresa  can  risht- 
folly,  legally,  do  nothing  in  reference  to  this  pecmisr 
property,  whether  by  way  of  punishment  or  other- 
wise, in  violsition  of^thia  neceasaiy  settled  policy  of 
thoae  Statea.  Congress  may  forfeit  and  holo,  or  for- 
feit and  sell  slaves  by  due  prooeaa  of  law  in  puniah- 
ment  of  treason,  but  the  Government  or  its  purchaser 
must  take  and  hold  the  property  subject  to  the  State  law. 

This  equally  disposes  of  all  claim  of  power  in  the 
President,  or  of  one  of  bis  sub-milltaiy  commanders,  to 
emancipate  by  proclamation.  They  can  have  in  toat 
particular,  or  any  other  no  power  not  given  by  Con- 
gress expressly  or  impliedly.  As  Congress  cannot  give 
such  power  directly,  it  cannot  be  impfied.  If  claimed 
aa  an  incident  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  then  it 
becomea  private  property  taken  for  public  use,  for 
which  just  compensation  must  be  made  to  tiie  owner 
according  to  the  recent  precedent  of  emancipation  in 
the  District  of  Colombia  If  claimed  as  an  incident  to 
the  power  of  oarryinff  on  the  war^  then  it  ia  met  by  that 
highest  anthority,  the  Declaration  of  Indepenaeooa 
denouncing  it  as  contrary  to  the  usaffes  of  civilixed 
warfore.  It  therefore  cannot  be  implied  in  the  silence 
of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  nor  can  Congresa  right- 
fully make  it  part  of  them. 

BespectfuUy  submitted  by        S.  S.  KICHOLA& 

The  amendment  moved  by  ]£r.  Powell  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  thns  explained  tbe 
proposition  before  the  Senate:  "Mr.  President, 
the  bill  in  question,  as  it  has  passed  both  House 
of  Congress,  provides  for  the  seizure  and  con- 
demnation or  the  property  of  rebels  in  two 
ways:  first,  where  the  traitor  has  been  pro- 
ceeded against  personally  and  convicted.  £i 
that  case,  the  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  a  fine  may  be  imposed  upon  him,  and  that 
his  propertymay  be  sold  for  the  payment  of 
that  fine.  His  whole  estate  in  the  realty  may, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  that  section,  be  divest- 
ed. The  Senator  from  Illinois  thinks  that  pro- 
vision is  unconstitutional,  and  yet  he  has  sup- 
S)rted  the  bill  and  desires  to  have  it  a  law. 
e  thinks  that,  under  the  provisions  of  that 
section,  only  the  life  estate  can  be  divested. 
8o  the  President  thinks.    Thus  far  they  agree. 

"  Now  there  is  another  provision  of  that  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  seem 
to  understand.  He  has  stated  that  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  the  real  estate  of  the  rebel 
may  be  seized  by  the  army,  and  made  a  prize 
or  capture  of  war.  The  Senator  is  mistaken 
about  that.  The  seventh  section  of  the  bill 
provides  that  where  the  proceeding  is  not 
against  the  rebel  in  penonam^  where  there  are 
no  personal  proceedings  against  him,  his  estate 
may  be  seized  by  the  Government  by  a  proceed- 
ing in  reniy  and  condemned  and  sold,  llie 
President  thinks  that  that  proceeding  in  rem 
against  the  property  instead  of  the  person  is 
equally  unconstitntional  with  the  other ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  Senator  fW)m  Illinois 
would  not  think  so.  It  is  accomplishing  indi- 
rectly what  the  first  section  accomplishes  di- 
rectly, in  my  judgment.  The  one  is  a  judg- 
ment in  rem  against  the  property,  the  other  is 
a  judgment  in  penonamy  accompanied  with  a 
fine  under  which  the  property  is  sold.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  President  differ 
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widely  in  respect  to  tliis.  The  principle  is  the 
same.  The  Senator  has  entirely  misapprehend- 
ed, at  least  it  would  seem  so  from  the  remarlu 
be  has  made,  the  scope  and  extend  of  the  pro* 
Yifflons  of  this  bill  in  regard  to  proceedings  in 
rem.  If  I  understand  the  bill,  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  provides  for  the  seizure  of  rebel 
property  where  there  are  no  proceedings  against 
the  person,  not  by  the  army  merely,  but  by 
proceedings  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  GoTcm- 
ment  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  of  all  others  the  last  person  who 
should  object  to  this  explanatory  provision  by 
which  the  bill  is  made  to  conform  to  his  own 
principles.'' 

The  joint  resolution,  with  the  amendments, 
was  sabseqnentir  passed  in  the  Senate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

The  bill  and  joint  resolntion  were  signed 
by  the  President,  after  which  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing Message  to  the  House. 
Fdlow  OUiunt  qfiks  SenaU  and 

MniH  of  B&pntmdaH'utr: 

Considering  the  bill  for  **  An  act  to  suppress  insure 
notion,  to  pnniBh  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seise  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  said  act. 
as  being  substantially  one,  I  have  approved  and  signed 
both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  resolution,  I  bad  pre- 
pwed  the  draft  of  a  Message,  stating  objections  to  the 
dUI  becomins  a  law,  a  copy  of  which  draft  is  herewith 
submitted.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.    . 

July  12, 1862. 

[Copy.] 
/SiOow  OHUmhu  ofiJU  E<nm  tf  Sepr€9$ntati9t» : 

I  herewith  return  to  your  honorable  body,  in  which 
it  originated,  the  bill  ror  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seise  and  conMscata 
the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  together 
with  my  objections  to  its  becominj;^  a  law. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive  no  ob- 
jection. It  is  wholly  prospective ;  and  it  touches  nei- 
ther person  nor  property  of  any  loyal  citixen,  in  which 
particular  it  is  just  and  proper. 

The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the  convic- 
tion and  punishment  of  persons  who  shsll  be  guilty  of 
treason,  and  persons  who  shall  *Mncite,  set  on  foot,  as- 
sist, or  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection  against 
the  authonty  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof^ 
or  shall  ^ve  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  shall  ensaffe  in 
or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  any  sucn  existing  rebellion 
or  insurrection.*'  By  fair  construction,  persons  within 
those  sections  are  not  punished  without  regular  trials 
in  duly  constituted  courts  under  the  forms  and  all  the 
substantial  provisions  of  law  and  the  Constitution  ap- 
plicable to  tneir  several  cases.  To  this  I  perceive  no 
objection ;  especially  as  such  persons  would  be  within 
the  general  pardoninff  power,  and  also  the  special  pro- 
vision for  pardon  and  amnes^  contained  in  this  act 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convict- 
ed under  these  sections  shall  be  free.  1  think  there  is 
an  unfortunate  form  of  expression,  rather  than  a  sub- 
stantial objection,  in  this.  It  is  startling  to  say  that 
Congress  can  fre^  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  yet  if  it 
were  said  the  ownership  of  the  slave  had  first  been 
transferred  to  the  nation,  and  Congress  had  then  liber- 
atea  him,  the  difilculty  would  at  once  vanish.  And 
this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor  against  the  General 
Government  forfeits  his  slave  at  least  ss  iustly  as  he 
does  any  other  property;  and  he  forfeits  both  to  the 
Government  against  which  be  offends.  The  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  there  can  be  ownership,  thus  owns  the 
forfeited  slaves,  and  the  question  for  Congress  in  re- 


gard to  them  is,  ''Shall  tb^  be  made  fkee  or  sold  to 
new  masters?"  I  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress 
deciding  in  advance  that  they  shall  be  f^ee.  To  the 
high  honor  of  Kentucky,  as  I  am  informed,  she  is  the 
owner  of  some  slaves  by  eBckeatt  and  has  sold  none,  but 
liberated  all.  I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some  other 
States.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  physicaUy 
possible  for  the  General  Government  to  return  persons 
so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery.  I  believe  there 
would  be  physical  resistance  to  it,  which  could  neither 
be  turned  aside  by  argument,  nor  driven  away  by  force. 
In  this  view  I  have  no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the 
bill.  Another  matter  involved  in  these  two  aections 
and  runnins  through  other  parts  of  the  act  will  be  no- 
ticed hereamr. 
I  perceive  no  objections  to  the  third  and  foorth  eeo* 


So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  fifth  and  sixth  aectiona, 
they  may  be  considered  together.  That  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  sections  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  per-  * 
sons  embraced  within  them  is  dear.  That  those  who 
make  a  causeless  war  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
cost  of  it  is  too  obviously  just  to  be  called  in  questjon. 
To  give  governmental  protection  to  the  proper^  of  per- 
sons who  have  abandoned  it  and  sone  on  a  crusade  to 
overthrow  that  same  Goveromentis  absurd,  if  consid- 
ered in  the  mere  light  of  jastice.  The  severest  Justice 
may  not  always  be  the  best  policy.  The  principle  of 
seizing  and  appropriating  the  property  or  the  person 
embraced  within  these  sections  is  certainly  not  very 
objectionable,  but  a  Justly  discriminating  application 
of  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  im- 
possible. And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  place  a  power 
of  remission  somewhere,  so  that  these  persons  may 
know  they  have  something  to  lose  by  persisting  and 
something  to  gain  by  desisting  ?  I  am  not  sure  whether 
such  power  of  remission  is  or  is  not  within  section 
thirteen.  Without  any  special  act  of  Congress,  I  think 
our  militaiy  commanoers,  when,  in  military  phrase, 
*'  they  are  within  the  enemy's  country,''  should,  in  an 
ordeny  manner,  seize  and  use  whatever  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  may  be  necesssiy  or  convenient  for 
their  commands ;  at  the  same  time  preserving,  in  some 
way,  the  evidence  of  what  they  do. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves  while  comment- 
ing on  the  first  and  second  sections  is  applicable  to  the 
ninth,  with  the  difference  that  no  provision  is  made 
in  the  whole  act  for  determining  whether  a  nartioolar 
individual  slave  does  or  does  not  fall  within  tne  classes 
defined  in  that  section.  He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain 
conditions ;  but  whether  those  conditions  do  or  do  not 
pertain  to  him,  no  mode  of  ascertaining  is  provided. 
This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The  oath 
therein  required  seems  to  be  proper,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  section  is  substantially  identical  with  a  law  al- 
ready existinjL 

The  elevenm  section  simply  assumes  to  confer  dis- 
cretionary power  upon  the  Executive.  Without  the 
law.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  for  in  the  direction 
indicated  as  I  may  at  any  time  deem  expedient  And 
I  am  ready  to  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  our 
military  commanders  to  employ,  as  laborers,  as  many- 
persons  of  African  descenf  as  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  something 
better  than  unobjectionable;  and  the  fourteenth  is 
entirely  proper,  if  all  other  parts  of  the  act  shall  stand. 

That  to  wbicn  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most  part 
of  the  act,  but  more  distinctly  appears  in  the  firat, 
second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections.  It  is  the  smn 
of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  divesting  of 
titie  forever. 

For  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  treason, 
not  amounting  to  the  full  crime,  it  declares  forfeiture 
extending  bevond  the  lives  of  the  guilty  parties; 
whereas  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dedares 
that  *  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  oormption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted.'  True,  there  is  to  be  no  formal  attainder  in 
this  case ;  still,  I  think  the  greater  punishment  oaanot 
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be  eoDitiintioiMUr  inilicted,  in  a  diffomt  form,  fiir  the 
nune  offence. 

With  great  respect  I  em  constrained  to  sa;  I  think 
this  feature  of  the  act  is  nnoonstitntionaL  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  modify  it. 

I  may  remark  that  the  proTiaion  of  the  Gonstitotion, 
pot  in  lan^age  borrowed  from  Great  Britain,  applies 
onl/  in  this  conntrj,  as  I  understand,  to  real  or  landed 


Agun,  this  act,  inrmt,  forfeits  property  for  the  in- 
gredients of  treason  without  a  oouTiction  of  the  sup- 
posed criminal,  or  a  personal  bearing  given  him  in  any 
proceeding.  That  we  may  not  touch  property  lyinff 
within  our  reach,  because  we  cannot  giro  personu 
notice  to  an  owner  who  is  absent  endeayoring  to  de- 
stroy the  GoTemment,  is  certainly  satiafactoir.  Stilly 
the  owner  may  not  be  thus  engased ;  and  I  think  a 
ressonable  time  should  be  proTidsd  for  such  parties  to 
appear  and  haTC  personal  hearings.  Similar  provisions 
sre  Dot  uncommon  in  connection  with  proceedings  •» 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  retom  the  bill  to  the  House 
in  which  it  originated. 

Some  of  the  acts  of  a  general  nature  passed 
at  this  session  of  Oongress,  provided  for  the 
following  purposes : 

The  nnmber  of  members  of  the  Hoose  of 
Bepresentatives  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  and 
forty-one.  Eight  additional  members  were  as- 
signed, one  each  to  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Een- 
tncky,  IDinoiB,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Vermont,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  following  additional  article  of  war  was 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  army  and 
na^: 

AmcLB.  —  All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or 
navel  service  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  flrom 
cmployiDs  any  of  the  forces  under  tneir  respective 
eomman<u  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor,  who  may  have  escaped  from  any 
persons  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  dsimed  to 
be  due,  and  auv  officer  who  shall  be  found  euilty  by 
s  oonrt  martial  of  violating  this  artide  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service. 

The  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Oolnmbia  emancipated  all  persons 
of  African,  descent  held  to  service  in  theDis- 
strict  immediately  upon  its  passage ;  loyal  own- 
ers of  slaves  only  were  allowed  ninety  days  to 
prepare  and  present  to  commissioners  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose  the  names,  ages,  and  person- 
al description  of  their  slaves,  who  were  to  be 
valued  by  the  commissioners.  No  single  slave 
could  be  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  amount  of  these  claims 
was  to  be  paid  to  each  owner  i^r  the  final 
report  of  the  commissioners  at  the  end  of  nine 
months.  One  million  of  dollars  was  appro- 
priated to  carry  the  act  into  effect.  The  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated to  colonize  any  of  the  liberated  slaves, 
who  might  desire  to  go  to  Hayti,  Liberia,  or  any 
country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
SB  the  President  might  select. 

A  department  of  agriculture  was  established^ 
the  design  and  duties  of  which  are  to  acquire 
and  to  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  word,  and  to  procure. 


propagate,  and  distribute  among  the  people 
new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants. 

A  commissioner,  with  a  salary  of  three  thoa« 
sand  dollars,  and  a  chief  clerk,  with  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  are  the  officers  of  the  de* 
partment. 

An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlen 
on  the  public  domain,  provides  tiiiat  any  loydi 
citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upward, 
or  one  who  has  filed  his  iotention  to  become  a 
citizen,  may  enter  one  quarter  section  or  a  less 
quantity  of  unappropriated  public  land  upon 
which  such  persons  may  have  filed  a  preemp- 
tion claim,  or  is  subject  to  preemption.  The 
applicant  must  file  an  affidavit  that  the  said 
entry  is  made  for  actual  settlement  and  culti- 
vation, and  not  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any 
other  person.  No  certificate  is  given  or  patent 
issued  until  the  land  has  been  occupied  and  oul* 
tivated  for  five  years  by  the  applicant.  No 
land  thus  acquii'ed  can  become  liable  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  previous  to 
the  issue  of  the  patent.  No  individual  can  ac- 
quire tiUe  to  more  than  one  quarter  section 
under  the  act. 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  con* 
struction  of  a  railroad  ana  telegraph  line  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  following  sections  of  an  act  to  punish 
and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  m  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  &c.,  were  en* 
acted: 

The  first  section  punishes  with  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  any  person  convicted  of  bigamy 
in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sac  2.  And  he  U/wiher  enadedf  That  the  following 
ordinance  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  State 
of  Deseret^  so  called,  namely :  *'  An  ordinance  inoor> 
poratiDff  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints/'^  passed  February  eight,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  adopted,  re^nacted,  and 
made  valid  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Territoiy  of  Utah  by  an  act  passed  January 
nineteen,  in  the  ;^ear  ei^^hteen  hundred  and  fifty-five^ 
entitled  "  An  act  m  relation  to  the  compilation  and  re- 
vision of  the  laws  and  resolutions  in  force  in  Utah 
Territory,  their  publication,  and  distribution/'  and  all 
other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  by  the 
said  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
which  establish,  support,  maintain,  shield,  or  counte- 
nance polygsmy,  be,  and  the  same  herebv  are,  disap- 
proved and  annulled :  Ihwnded,  That  this  act  shul 
he  so  limited  and  construed  as  not  to  afiect  or  inter- 
fere with  ^e  right  of  property  legallv  acquired  under 
the  ordinance  heretofore  mentioned,  nor  with  tha 
right  "  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,''  but  only  to  annul  all  acts  and  laws  which 
estahlish,  maintain,  protect,  or  countenance  the  i>rao- 
tice  of  polygamy,  evasively  called  spiritual  marriage, 
however  disguised  by  legal  or  ecclesiastical  solemni- 
ties, sacraments,  ceremonies,  consecrations,  or  other 
contrivances. 

Sac.  8.  And  be  it  fvrthar  enaeUd,  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  corporation  or  association  for  reli- 
gious or  charitable  purposes  to  acquire  or  hold  real 
estate  in  anv  Territory'  of  the  United  States  during  the 
existence  or  the  territorial  government  of  a  greater 
value  than  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  all  real  estate 
required  or  held  by  any^  such  corporation  or  associa- 
tion contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  shall  be  for- 
feited and  escheat  to  the  United  SUtes;  Bwidti^ 
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That  existing  Tested  li^ts  in  real  estate  shall  not  be 
impaired  hj  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Every  person  hereafter  elected  or  appointed 
to  anj  office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  either  in  the 
oiviL  military,  or  naval  departments,  except 

ee  rresident,  is,  by  another  act,  required  to 
kd  the  following  oath  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  suob  office : 

](,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  haye 
nerer  yoluntarily  borne  arms  affainat  the  United 
States  since  I  hare  been  a  citizen  wereof ;  that  I  hare 
voiantarily  (Area  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  en- 
eouragemenl  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility 
thereto ;  that  I  hare  neither  sought,  nor  accepted,  nor 
Attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  what- 
6Ter,  under  any  authority  or  pretended  authority  in 
hostility  to  the  united  States ;  that  I  haye  not  yielded 
a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  goyemmenL 
authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United 
States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  And  I  do  further 
swear  (or  affirm)  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  ability,  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemiea,  foreign  and 
domestic ;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  mental  resenration  or  purpose  of  eyasion,  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me 
God. 

The  Confiscation,  Tax,  Tariff,  and  Militia 
Laws  are  noted  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

This  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  I7th 
of  July,  1862.  It  was  marked  by  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  and  a  disposition  not 
only  to  sustain  the  Executive  in  the  conflict 
with  the  Confederate  States,  but  to  urge  him 
to  all  such  measures  as  should  tend  to  liberate 
the  slaves  in  those  States.  It  is  a  singular  &ot 
that  not  a  proposition  for  conciliation  or  one 
that  looked  to  a  redress  of  any  conceived 
grievance  on  the  part  of  the  South  was  enter* 
tained  in  either  House.  One  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Maryland,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session,  and  immediately  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble. It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  alluded 
to  afterward,  nor  was  any  other  offered.  The 
resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
the  object  of  the  war  adopted  at  the  previous 
session  were  repudiated,  and  bills  providing  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  millions  of  slaves 
through  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of 
disloyal  owners  in  those  immense  boothem 
States,  were  passed  into  laws. 

Slavery,  and  the  laws  regulating  it,  were 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Slavery 
was  forbidden  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  Liberia  and  Hayti  were  recognized  as 
independent  republics,  and  as  belonging  to  the 
fiunily  of  nations.  A  new  treaty,  relative  to  the 
slave  trade,  was  ratified  with  Great  Britain, 
which  allowed  to  her  Jthe  liberty  of  searching 
American  vessels  under  certain  circumstances^ 
All  persons  in  the  army  or  navy  were  prohib* 
ited  firom  returning  slaves,  or  sitting  in  jndg* 
tnent  on  the  claim  of  their  masters.  The  slaves 
of  disloyal  persons  in  the  Confederate  States 
were  declared  to  be  emancipated  on  coming 
within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army.    A  reso* 


Intion  to  tehder  compensation  to  loyal  ma^ 
ters  on  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  their 
slaves  was  also  adopted  by  Congress. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  Eastern  or  New- 
England  States,  first  settied  in  ItSB.  Area, 
4,674  square  miles.  Population  in  1860,  460,- 
147.  Governor  till  first  Wednesday  in  May, 
1863,  William  A.  Buckingham,  of  Norwich. 
Secretary  of  State,  till  same  date,  James  Ham- 
mond Trumbull,  of  Hartford.  The  election  for 
State  officers  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday 
of  ApriL  At  the  election  of  April,  1862,  the 
total  vote  was  70,480,  of  which  William  A. 
Buckingham  received  89,782,  and  was  elected. 
The  L^slature  consists  of  21  senators,  and 
251  representatives.  The  Senate  was  unani- 
mously Republican.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tativea  had  195  Republican  members,  and  56 
Democrats.  The  State  expenditure  for  the 
year,  aside  from  school-fund  revenue,  waa 
$2,148,257,  of  which  about  $1,866,097.52  was 
for  war  purposes;  two  thirds  of  this  amount 
would  be  refunded  by  the  general  government. 
The  valuation  of  the  State,  as  returned  by  the 
assessors,  which  does  not  include  State  or  other 
property  exempt  from  taxation,  and  estimates 
real  estate  much  below  its  true  value,  waa 
$254,742,695.  The  census  valuation  in  1860^ 
which  probably  comes  nearer  the  actual  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  waa  $444,274,114.  The  re- 
sources and  liabilities  of  the  banks  of  the 
State  in  April,  1862,  amounted  to  $39,211,643, 
the  capital  of  the  banks  being  $21,790,987, 
their  circulation,  $8,023,68l2and  the  specie  in 
their  vaults  $1,618,317.  The  assets  of  the 
savings  banks  of  the  State  (forty-five  in  nam* 
ber^  were  $20,539,758.65,  showing  a  surplus 
of  $656,799.11  over  their  liabilities.  The  rail- 
road property  of  the  State  (twelve  railroads) 
cost  about  $26,000,000,  and  seven  of  the  twelve 
roads  paid  dividends  during  the  year,  varying 
from  two  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  total  expen- 
diture  for  common-school  purposes  during  the 
year  was  $486,000,  of  which  $180,850.40  was 
from  the  revenue  of  the  school  tand.  The 
State  has  a  normal  school,  with  9  teachers  and 
174  pupils,  and  three  colleges,  with  55  profes- 
sors and  instructors  and  809  students.  There 
are  also  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Hartford,  the  first  founded  in  the  United  States, 
with  18  teachers  and  222  pnpils,  and  the  Con- 
necticut School  of  Imbeciles,  at  Lakeville, 
Litchfield  county,  with  2  teachers  and  19  pupils, 
and  a  State  reform  school  at  West  Meriden, 
with  148  inmates.  The  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at 
Hartford,  is  an  incorporated  institution,  found- 
ed in  1824,  and  had  in  April,  1862, 221  patients. 
It  is  under  the  charge  of  John  S.  Butier,  M.  D. 
The  State  had  increased  its  population  during 
the  decade  coding  in  1860  by  89,855  inhabi- 
tants, or  24.10  per  cent ;  but  this  increase  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
the  increase  of  New  Haven  county  being  81,- 
767,  of  which  18,922  was  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  and  nearly  6,000  in  the  city  of  Water^ 
bury,  while  the   remainder  was   distributed 
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throfog^  the  large  manofiietaring  towns  of  the 
ooanty;  Hartford  county  had  increased  19,995, 
of  which  16,599  was  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
and  most  of  tiie  remainder  in  the  towns  of  New 
Britain  and  Windsor  Locks ;  Fairfield  conntj 
had  increased  17,701,  almost  entirely  in  the 
lai^  towns  along  the  8onnd  shore;  New  Lon- 
don connty  had  gained  9,910,  of  which  4,905 
was  in  her  two  cities.  New  London  and  Nor- 
wich; while  the  other  fonr  counties,  which 
were  mainly  agricultural,  and  contained  among 
them  hut  one  city,  and  few  considerable  towns, 
had  gained  but  9,992  in  the  aggregate,  though 
embracing  about  ^  of  the  population  of  tlie 
8tate.  The  State  is  largely  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, its  aggregate  industrial  products 
being  stated  in  roimd  numbers  at  $88,000,000. 
The  cash  value  of  its  farms  and  farming  im- 
nlements  was  $98,169,486.  Connecticut  had 
famished  to  November  10, 1862,  28,551  men 
for  the  volunteer  army.  They  constitute 
twenty-seven  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regi- 
ment of  heavy  artillery,  two  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  ax.  regiments,  one 
battery,  and  the  battalion  of  cavalry  were  at 
different  points  in  Virginia,  one  regiment  in 
Maryland,  six  in  l^orth  Carolina,  two  and  a 
battery  at  Hilton  Head  or  its  vicinity,  three  in 
New  Orleans,  and  the  remainder  in  camp  await- 
ing orders,  or  recruiting.  The  quota  required 
to  fill  the  tvro  caUs  of  July  and  August,  1862, 
being  short  about  2,000  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, Governor  Buckingham  directed  a  draft  to 
be  made  in  the  towns  where  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency on  that  day.  In  New  Haven,  Hart- 
ford, and  some  other  towns,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  volunteering  before  the  day  closed, 
bounties  of  large  amounts  being  offered  by  pa- 
triotic citizens  to  volunteers.  In  other  places 
the  draft  was  made.  Slight  opposition  was 
offered  in  Fairfield  and  Newtown,  but  it  was 
soon  quelled,  without  any  iigury.  In  all,  1,212 
persons  were  drafted,  but  of  these  only  218, 
of  whom  142  were  substitutes,  were  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  81  having 
deserted  after  reporting  at  camp;  628  were 
exempted  by  surgeons  and  selectmen,  10  had 
previously  volunteered,  84  were  not  subjects 
of  military  duty,  and  166  were  unaccounted 
for  on  the  12th  of  December,  1862.  The 
number  needed  was,  however,  made  up  by 
volunteers. 

At  its  regular  session,  in  May,  1862,  the  Leg- 
idatare  passed  a  militia  law,  or  rather  revised 
and  modified  that  of  the  previous  year,  which 
had  proved  objectionable  in  many  particulars. 
This  law  divided  the  able-bodied  males  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  except  the  usual  State  and  United  States 
exempts,  mto  two  classes,  the  active  and  inac- 
tive militia;  the  first  to  consist  of  all  the  vol- 


unteer companies  then  in  existence,  or  who 
might  be  organized  under  the  act,  and  to  con- 
stitute one  division  of  such  number  of  brigades 
and  regiments  as  the  conmiander-in-chief  (the 
governor  of  the  State)  should  direct ;  the  sec- 
ond class  (inactive  militia)  to  be  composed  of 
all  other  able-bodied  persons  not  exempt,  to  be 
enrolled,  and  (except  minors)  to  pay  a  commutap- 
tion  tax  of  one  dollar  per  annum,  and  not  to  be 
liable  to  serve  except  in  case  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion of  the  State,  when  they  might  be  draft- 
ed by  the  commander-in-chief  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  the  active  militia.  The  organized,  or 
active  militia,  were  required  to  be  properly 
armed  and  equipped,  arms  being  furnished  by 
tiie  State,  and  a  sum  allowed  for  the  rent  of  an 
arseufd.  They  were  to  be  paid  two  dollars  a 
day  aud  mileage  when  mustered  for  drill  and 
camp  duty,  and  if  belonging  to  a  cavalry  corps 
were  allowed  two  dollars  more  for  horse  hire 
per  day.  They  were  also  exempted  from  the  com- 
mutation tax  and  jury  duty.  The  officers  were 
obliged  to  assemble  once  a  year  for  officers^  drill, 
under  a  competent  drill  master,  and  were  com- 
pensated for  the  time  thus  n)ent.  The  law  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  periect  in  its  operations, 
much  complaint  being  made  in  regard  to  it. 

The  expense  of  fitting  out  and  providing  for 
so  large  a  number  of  troops  as  was  called  for 
by  the  President's  proclamations  in  July  and 
August,  1862,  having  drained  the  treasury,  and 
causing  a  large  prospective  deficit,  Governor 
Buckingham  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legislature,  which  met  in 
Hartford  on  the  9th  of  December,  1862.  In 
his  message,  addressed  to  them,  the  governor 
stated  the  inefficiency  of  the  draft,  showed  the 
defects  of  the  militia  law,  and  advocated  the 
extension  of  suffrage  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
field.  He  also  recommended  that  the  State 
bonds  be  issued  for  a  definite  number  of  years, 
and  that  the  towns  be  allowed  to  issue  bonds. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $2,000,000, 
and  the  unfunded  debt  amounted,  on  the  1st  of 
December,  to  $1,212,800.  Exclusive  of  this 
unfunded  debt,  and  of  new  appropriations,  the 
estimated  necessities  of  the  treasury  to  the  81st 
of  March,  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  were 
$768,888,  and  the  estimated  receipts  only 
$642,580,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $126,758^ 
which,  added  to  the  unfunded  debt,  made  the 
entire  indebtedness  to  be  provided  for  $1,888,- 
658.  Nearly  one  half  of  this  was  for  bounties 
to  volunteers.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  a  loan  of  $2,000,000,  which  was 
taken  in  February,  1868,  at  about  twelve  per 
cent,  premium.  They  also  passed  a  law  permit- 
ting the  soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote  for  State 
officers,  but  this  was  subsequently  pronounced 
by  the  {udges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
unconstitutional.  They  also  made  some  modi- 
fications in  the  State  militia  law. 
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DEOATUR,  a  villaffe  in  Morgan  co.,  Alar 
bama,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
and  thirty  miles  west  of  sonthwest  of  Honta- 
Tille.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles 
from  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  and  is  the  termina- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Decator, 
which  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  by  a  long 
bridge.  This  bridge  was  burnt  by  a  Federal 
force  of  the  division  of  Gen.  Mitchell  to  pre- 
vent the  pursuit  of  a  Oonfederate  force.  The 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  passes  through 
Decatur,  which  is  188 -miles  from  the  former 
point.  Steamboats  of  light  draft  descend  the 
Tennessee  from  this  point  into  the  Ohio  and 
lOssissippi  rivers. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  first  settled  in  1627.  Its  area  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union  ex- 
cept Rhode  Island,  being  2,120  square  miles.  Its 
population  in  1860  was  112,21 6.  The  governor 
elected  in  Nov.  1862,  for  four  years  from  Jan* 
1868,  was  William  Oannon  of  Bridgeville; 
the  Secretary  of  State  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor elect  and  holding  office  for  the  same  time,, 
was  Nathaniel  B.  Smithers,  of  Dover.  At 
the  election  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  November, 
1862,  the  Republican  Union  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, Oannon,  received  8,155,  while  Samuel  J. 
Jefferson,  the  democratic  candidate,  received 
but  8,044.  For  Oongress,  William  Temple, 
the  democratic  candidate,  had  8,051  votes,  and 
was  elected ;  the  Republican  Union  candidate, 
George  P.  Fisher,  having  only  8,014.  The  Sen- 
ate, composed  of  9  members,  has  6  democrats 
and  4  Republican  Union  members,  and  the 
House,  which  has  21  members,  has  14  democrats 
to  7  Republican  Union.  The  receipts  into  the 
State  Treasury,  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 
1862  (the  last  published),  were  $97,810.50,  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$76,414.04,  of  which  $88,989.05  were  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  and  $87,428.99  for  education. 
The  State  has  no  debt,  but  possesses  a  general 
fund  of  $771,750,  and  a  school  fund  of  $^1,892. 
The  census  valuation  of  the  State  in  1860  was 
$46,242,181.  The  assessors'  valuation  in  1862, 
which  omits  all  property  exempt  ttom  taxation, 
was  $41,621,498.  The  total  taxes  of  the  State 
were  $121,121.86.  There  are  14  banks  in  the 
State,  which  in  May,  1862,  had  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,915,010,  a  circulation  of  about 
$1,000,000,  and  $250,000  in  specie.  Small  as  is 
the  territory  of  the  State,  it  has  187  miles  of 
raUroad,  which 'cost  for  road  and  equipment 
$4,812,129;  and  one  canal,  the  Ohesapeake  and 
Delaware,  12.68  miles  in  length,  and  having  a 
width  and  depth  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
vessels  drawing  9  ft.  of  water.  The  cost  of 
construction  of  thu  canal  was  $8,547,561. 

The  State  has  two  colleges,  St.  Mary's  (Oath- 
olic)  at  Wilmington,  and  Delaware  Oollege  (Prot- 
eetant)  at  Newark.    The  preparatory  depart- 


ment only  of  the  latter  is  now  in  operation. 
There  are  296  public  schools  in  the  State.   In 

1861,  15,086  children  attended  the  schools, 
which  were  maintained  an  average  period  of 
6.97  months.  The  whole  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  was  $86,888.08.  Ox  this  warn 
$88,859.49  was  derived  ttom  the  sohoolfimd  and 
$58,485.08  was  raised  by  contribution,  and  of 
this  $87,781.80  (more  than  two  thirds)  was 
raised  in  New  Oastle  county.  The  income  of  the 
general  school  fund  is  distributed  to  the 
counties,  according  to  their  population  in  1880, 
and  the  income  of  the  U.  S.  surplus  fund  equal- 
ly to  each  county.  By  this  arrangement  New 
Oastle  county,  which  has  54,796  inhabitants,  re- 
ceives $12,807.86,  and  Sussex  county,  which  has 
only  29,615  inhabitants,  receives  $12,011.28. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that 
each  county  shall  have  an  equal  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  its  Legislatore; 
a  provision  fair  enough  when  the  constitation 
was  adopted,  since  at  that  time  the  counties 
varied  little  in  population;  but  now  manifestly 
ni^ust,  since  the  population  of  New  Oastle 
county  is  very  nearly  double  that  of  either  of 
the  oUier  two  counties. 

According  to  the  census  report  of  1860,  there 
are  in  the  State  90,589  white  inhabitants,  19,827 
free  colored,  and  1,798  slaves.  Of  the  sUves 
1,841  (three  fourths)  are  in  Sussex  countf, 
254  in  New  Oastle  and  208  in  Kent ;  of  the  free 
colored,  8,188  are  in  New  Oastle,  7,271  in  Sent, 
and  4,870  in  Sussex;  of  the  whites,  New 
Oastle  has  46,855,  Sussex  28,904,  and  Kent 
20,880.  The  aggregate  manufactures  of  th« 
State  were  $9,920,000,  and  consisted  principal- 
ly of  shipping,  flour  and  meal,  steam  engines 
and  machinery,  railroad  oars,  carriages,  lumber, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  boots  and  shoes. 
The  war  has  greatly  increased  the  prodnodve 
industry  of  Wihnington,  the  principal  city  of 
Delaware,  several  of  the  iron  clad  and  other 
gunboats  having  been  built  there,  hnd  the  de» 
mand  for  locomotives  and  cars  having  be^ 
much  greater  than  at  any  previous  period. 
The  cash  value  of  the  farms  of  the  State  was 
$81,426,867,  which,  takiuff  into  account  the 
small  amount  of  territory  in  the  State,  was  as 
high  as  most  ofthe  other  States.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  piud  to  fruit  growing  in  the  State, 
and  its  peach  and  apple  orchards,  supply  b  jarge 

?art  of  the  demand  m  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  whe^  « 
Delaware  has  a  high  reputation^  and  ^^^^? 
from  its  mills  is  in  demand  and  brings  om 
prices.  The  State  raised  its  quotas  for  the  vol- 
unteer army  under  the  calls  of  July  and  Aufw 

1862,  without  a  resort  to  drafting.  In  aUaboui 
5,000  men  have  been  furnished  by  the  SJ***-^- 

DIPLOMATIO  OORRESPONDENOK  Oi 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1862.  Theoc^- 
respondence  of  the  Federal  Governments  wi» 
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ibreign  goTemmentfl  during  186S  was  more 
Tolnminons  than  during  the  preceding  jear,  and 
embraoes  some  interesting  and  important  snb- 
jeots  arising  ont  of  the  miasoal  state  of  affairs. 

€hr0a;t  BrUaim, — As  early  as  November,  1861, 
the  action  of  the  British  Consul  at  Charleston, 
Mr.  Bnnch,  became  a  subject  of  complaint  by 
the  Federal  Qoyemment.  This  action  consist- 
ed in  conmiunioating,  under  instructions  from 
home,  to  the  Confederate  authorities  the  desire 
of  her  Majesty's  Goremment  that  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  articles  of  the  declaration  of 
Paris  should  be  obserred  by  the  Confederate 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  hostilities  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  grounds 
Alleged  for  0Qim»laint  against  this  action  of  the 
Consul  by  the  Federal  Government  were,  that 
a  statute  of  the  United  States  forbids,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  anv  person  not  specially  ap- 
pointed, or  duly  authorized  or  recognized  by  the 
President,  whether  citizen  or  denizen,  privileged 
or  unprivileged,  from  counselling  or  advising, 
aiding  or  assisting  in  any  political  correspondence 
witii  the  Government  of  any  foreign  state  what- 
ever, with  an  intent  to  influence  the  measures 
of  any  foreign  Government,  or  of  any  oflloer  or 
agent  tiiereof;  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or 
controversies  with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  their  Government.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Bunch  was  thus  taken  to  be  a 
wanton  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  Government  announced,  as  the 
result  of  the  most  calm  and  impartial  delibera- 
tion, a  necessity  put  upon  it  to  revoke  the  ex- 
equatur of  the  Consul. 

The  reply  of  Earl  Russell  was,  that  the  United 
States  Government,  by  auoting  this  statute  as 
the  foundation  on  which  to  rest  thefar  com- 
plaint, seemed  distinctly  to  admit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  at  Rich- 
mond was,  as  regards  the  United  States,  "  the 
government  of  a  foreign  state'* — ^an  admission 
which  goes  further  than  any  acknowledgment 
with  r^ard  to  those  states  which  her  Migesty's 
Gh>vemment  had  hitherto  made.  And  if  tiie 
Confederate  States  are,  as  regards  the  United 
States,  a  foreign  state,  which  is  implied  by  the 
grounds  taken  by  the  latter,  then  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  no  competence  one 
way  or  the  other,  with  respect  to  tibe  fdnotions 
of  the  Consuls  of  other  Governments  in  that 
foreign  state,  and  the  exeauaturs  of  sudi  Con- 
suls can  be  granted  or  witndrawn  only  by  the 
government  of  such  foreign  state.  The  Con- 
federate States  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ^^  a  foreign  state,"  and  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

It  had  been  fhrther  asserted  by  the  United 
States  €k>vemment  that  any  communication  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  respecting  goods  of  a  belligerent 
on  board  of  neutral  ships,  £c.,  should  have  been 
made  by  diplomatic  and  not  by  consular  agents, 
and  the  only  authority  in  the  United  States  to 
receive  such  a  communication  was  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  itself. 


To  this  assertion  Earl  Russell  replies,  that  it 
is  gravely  tellibg  her  Migesty's  Government  that 
an  application  to  the  Confederate  Government 
for  redress  ought  to  be  made  through  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Her  Mijjesty's  Gov- 
ernment may  well  ask  whether  such  a  position 
is  seriously  laid  down,  and  whether  tiiie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  affirm  that,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  he  has  the  power  to 
give  effect  to  any  such  application  which  might 
be  made  to  bun.  Could  the  President  of  the 
United  States  restore  a  Britidi  subject  un- 
pressed  into  the  Confederate  service,  or  could 
ne  recover  private  debts  due  a  British  subject 
and  oonflseated  under  a  Confederate  or  State 
law  9  It  is  then  declared  by  Earl  Russell  to 
be  a  principle  of  international  law,  that  when 
the  persons  or  property  of  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  a  state  are  injured  by  a  de  facto  gov* 
emment,  the  state  so  aggrieved  has  a  right  to 
claim  from  the  de  facto  government  redress  and 
reparation.  It  may  be  necessary  in  future,  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  her  Mf^esty's 
subjects,  to  have  fhrther  communications  both 
with  the  central  authority  at  Richmond,  and 
with  the  governors  of  the  separate  states,  and 
in  such  cases  communications  will  continue  to 
be  made,  but  such  communications  will  not 
imply  any  acknowledgment  of  the  Confederates 
as  an  independent  state. 

Mr.  Adfons,  in  reply,  expressed  astonishment 
that  he  should  have  given  any  justification  of 
the  view  of  the  statute  taken  by  Earl  Russell 
through  ambiguity  in  his  previous  oonununica- 
tions,  and  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  statute 
was  designed  to  punish  all  persons,  whether 
native  or  foreign,  citizen  or  privil^ed,  who 
knowingly  made  themselves  instruments  of 
forei^  states  to  foment  factious  disturbances 
withm  the  United  States.  In  applying  the  law 
in  a  mitigated  form  to  Mr.  Bunch,  he  could  not 
have  made  so  great  a  mistake  as  to  have  assum- 
ed that  he  was  dealing  with  ^*  the  government 
of  a  foreign  state.'* 

Respecting  the  other  position  taken  by  him, 
namely,  that  the  Government  was  the  oi&y  au- 
thority to  which  any  diplomatic  communica- 
tion could  be  made,  he  urged  that  other- 
wise every  proceeding  was  an  attempt  to  un- 
dermine the  authority  to  which  an  agent  had 
been  accredited,  by  his  recognizing  for  any  pur- 
pose the  validity  of  a  domestic  antagonism 
within  the  limits  of  that  authority.  Gther  ar- 
guments were  advanced  by  Mr.  Adams,  but  the 
subject  appears  to  have  then  been  dropped. 
More  than  a  year  afterward,  when  an  attack 
on  Charleston  was  about  to  be  made,  the  British 
war  steamer  Cadmus  entered  that  port  and 
took  away  Mr.  Bunch. 

The  next  subject  of  discussion  with  her  Ma- 

t»ty*s  Government  arose  fr^om  reports  received 
y  the  Navy  Department,  that  although  the 
United  States  had  a  deposit  of  coal  at  Nassau, 
the  Federal  steamers  were  denied  the  right  of 
taking  it  for  use  by  the  colonial  authorities  at 
that  place.    On  the  24th  of  Feb.,  Mr.  Adams 
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addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Rossell  stating  the 
disbelief  of  the  President  that  these  proceed* 
ings  had  been  sanctioned  bj  her  Majesty's  Got* 
ernment,  but  if  they  had  been,  he  requested 
such  action  in  the  proper  quarter  as  might  lead 
to  a  rectification  of  the  error. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  Earl  Russell  replied 
that  coal  had  arrived  at  Nassau  in  the  schooners 
Stetson  and  Perry,  which  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  deposit  of  coal  existing  at  Nassau, 
although  it  was  doubtless  the  coal  referred  to. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Stetson,  the  coal  appeared 
by  the  vessel's  papers  to  have  been  shipped  by 
the  Navy  Department.  The  governor  there- 
fore gave  directions  that  the  coal  sheald  be  ad- 
mitt^  to  an  entry  and  landing,  but  that  the 
United  States  Consul  should  be  informed  that 
it  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  any 
manner  which  might  involve  a  breach  of  the 
Queen^B  proclamation  of  the  18th  of  May,  1861, 
and  particularly  that  the  coaling  at  Nassau  of 
vessels  of  war  of  either  of  the  belligerent 
powers  could  not  be  allowed  without  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  her  Mcgesty's  Government 
having  been  first  obtained.  Meantime  the 
Perry  arrived,  laden  with  coal.  On  the  11th 
of  Dec.  the  U.  S.  war  steamer  Flambeau  ar- 
rived, and  on  the  next  day  the  American  Con- 
sul applied  for  permission  to  land  the  cargo  of 
the  Stetson,  as  she  was  leaking  badly,  or  to  dis- 
charge a  part  of  it  on  board  the  Flambeau. 
Permission  was  given  to  him  to  land  the 
coal,  but  not  to  tranship  it  to  the  Flambeau. 
The  coal  was  not  however  landed.  The  Consul 
then  complained  that  the  Confederate  vessel 
Theodora  had  been  supplied  with  coal  by  a 
merchant,  to  which  the  governor,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Theodora  was  a  merchant  vessel  trad- 
ing to  the  port  at  Nassau,  and  that  being  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  it  was  necessary,  to  enable  her 
to  pursue  her  occupation  as  a  trader ,  that  she 
should  be  supplied  with  coal.  The  furnishing 
this  necessary  article,  therefore,  for  her  use  by 
a  merchant  in  the  way  of  trade,  was  perfectly 
lawful,  and  could  not  be  construed  into  a  breach 
of  neutrality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Flam- 
beau was  avowedly  an  armed  vessel  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Federal  Government.  To  supply 
her  with  coal  might  facilitate  her  belligerent 
operations,  and  this  woald  constitute  an  mfrao- 
tion  of  the  neutrality  prescribed  by  the  Queen's 
proclamation.  The  object  of  the  authorities  at 
Nassau  was  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
her  Mfuesty's  Government  could  not  therefore 
withhold  from  the  governor  the  approval  to 
which  he  was  entitled  for  the  course  which  he 
had  pursued. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  cases  of  the 
James  Adger  and  the  Nashville  at  Southamp- 
ton were  not  parallel  cases.  Those  vessels 
were  some  thousands  of  miles  distant  from 
their  respective  homes,  and  to  them,  conse- 
quently, coal  was  an  article  of  real  necessity ; 
whereas  the  Flambeau  was  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  ports  of  her  own  nation.  Key 
West,  for  instance,  where  her  necessities  could 


readily  be  supplied.  The  application  of  the 
United  States  Consul  was  not  founded  on  the 
necessities  of  the  Flambeau,  but  on  the  allied 
necessities  of  the  Stetson.  The  view  taken  of 
th]a  decision  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Seward  in 
a  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  April  16 :  *'  The 
approval  of  the  British  Government  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  governor  of  Nassau  is  regarded 
by  the  President  as  unfriendly  toward  a  power 
that  extends  unrestricted  hospitalities  to  the 
naval  as  well  as  the  mercantile  marine  of  Great 
Britain  in  its  ports  and  harbors.  The  griev- 
ance is  not  sensibly  alleviated  by  the  fact  that 
tiie  Government  of  her  Migesty  are  able  to  rec- 
oncile it  with  a  proclamation  issued  by  her 
Migesty  in  May  last,  conceding  the  rights  of  % 
belligerent  to  the  insurgents  in  arms  against 
the  United  States.  The  explanation  obli^  us 
to  renew  the  declaration  this  Government  has 
so  often  made,  that  it  regards  the  proclamation 
itself  as  unnecessary,  unfriendly,  andimurious.** 

The  next  subject  of  interest  related  to  the 
preparation  of  the  steam  gunboat  Oreto,  which 
has  subsequently  appeared  as  a  cruiser  of  the 
Confederate  navy.  On  the  18th  of  February. 
Mr.  Adams  writes  to  Earl  Russell  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  the  preparation  at  Liverpool 
of  an  armed  steamer,  evidently  intended  for 
hostile  operations  ouv  the  ocean.  In  reply, 
Earl  Russell  stated  that  the  commissionera  of 
the  customs  at  Liverpool  reported  that  she  was 
built  for  certain  parties  in  Liverpool,  and  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Thomas,  Brothers,  of 
Palermo,  one  of  whom  had  frequently  visited  the 
vessel  during  the  process  of  building — that  she 
had  taken  nothing  on  board  but  coal  and  bal- 
last— ^that  she  was  not  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  guns;  nor  were  the  builders  aware  that  she 
was  to  be  supplied  with  guns  whilst  she  remain- 
ed In  England,  and  the  collector  at  Liverpool 
stated  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  vessel  was  for  the  Italian  Government — 
also  that  special  directions  had  been  given  to 
the  officers  at  Liverpool  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Adams  subsequently 
writes  to  Mr.  Seward— "the  nominal  destina- 
tion of  the  Oreto  to  Sicily  is  the  only  advan- 
tage which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
my  attempt  to  procure  the  interference  of  the 
Gk>vemment  to  stop  her  departure.^' 

On  the  25th  of  March,  Mr.  Adams  writes 
again  to  Earl  Russell,  enclosing  a  letter  from 
the  American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  stating  cer- 
tain facts  relative  to  the  Oreto.  Mr.  Adams 
says:  "It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  am 
^ven  to  the  conviction  that  the  representations 
made  to  your  lordship  of  the  purposes  and  des- 
tination of  that  vessel  were  delusive,  and  that 
though  at  first  it  may  have  been  intended  for 
service  in  Sicily,  yet  that  such  an  intention  haa 
been  long  since  abandoned  in  £aot,  and  the  pre- 
tence has  been  held  up  only  the  better  to  con- 
ceal the  true  object  of  the  parties  engaged. 
That  object  is  to  make  war  on  the  United 
States.  All  the  persons  thus  £ftr  known  to  be 
most  connected  with  the  undertaking  are  either 
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directly  employed  hj  the  mBorgents  in  the 
United  States  of  Amerioa,  or  residents  of  Great 
Britain,  notorionslj  in  sympathy  with,  and 
giring  aid  and  conifort  to  them  on  this  side  of 
tiie  wrfter.*' 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Earl  Russell  replied  to 
Hr.  Adams,  enclosing  a  report  from  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  her  M%jesty^s  treasury,  which 
states  that  the  Oreto  was  registered  on  the  8d 
of  March  in  the  name  of  John  Henry  Thomas, 
of  Liverpool,  as  sole  owner,  that  she  cleared 
on  the  fallowing  day  for  Palermo  and  Jamaica 
in  ballast,  but  did  not  sail  until  the  22d,  having 
a  crew  of  fifty-two  men,  all  British  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  one  of  whom  was 
an  American.  She  had  no  gunpowder,  nor 
even  a  signaA  gun,  and  no  colors  save  Mar- 
ryatt^s  code  of  signals  and  a  British  ensign,  nor 
any  goods  on  board  excepting  the  stores  enu- 
merated in  an  accompanying  copy  of  her  vio- 
tualling  bill. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  a  conference  took  place 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Earl  Russell.  Its  dose 
is  thus  stated  by  the  former : 

In  the  case  of  the  Oreto,  upon  which  I  had  addressed 
a  Dote  to  hiiDy  be  bad  directed  an  inyeatigation  to  be 
made»  and  the  anthoritiea  at  Liverpool  bad  reported 
that  there  was  no  gronnd  for  doubtmg  the  legality  o* 
beTToyajge, 

I  replied  that  this  was  exactly  what  antve  sach  un- 
pleasant impreasiona  to  us  in  America.  Tbe  Oreto,  by 
the  Teiy  paper  fumiabed  from  tbe  cuatom-bouae,  was 
shown  to  be  laden  witb  a  hundred  and  aeTenty  tona  of 
arms,  and  to  haTe  persona  called  troopa  on  board,  dea- 
tined  for  Palermo  and  Jamaica.  Tbe  very  atatement 
of  the  ease  waa'  enough  to  ahow  what  was  realljr  in- 
tended. The  fact  of  her  true  destination  was  notorioua 
all  orer  Liverpool.*  No  commercial  neople  were  blind 
to  it  And  tb«  course  taken  by  her  Majeaty's  officera 
in  declaring  ignorance  only  led  to  an  mferenoe  moat 
unlkTorable  to  all  idea  of  tneir  neutrality  in  tbe  atrug- 
de.  It  waa  juat  auch  action  as  tbia  that  waa  making 
tbe  difficoltiea  of  our  Government  in  tbe  way  of  ffirioflr 
the  facilitiea  to  the  aupply  of  cotton,  which  uey  noped 
to  fdmidi  in  a  abort  time  if  the  whole  control  of  means 
to  pot  an  end  to  tbe  contest  waa  left  to  tbem.^ 

His  lordahip  concluded  by  a  polite  ezpreaaion  of  re- 
gret at  tbese  circumstances,  at  the  aame  time  that  be 
could  not  see  how  the  GoTemment  could  change  ita 
position. 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Adams  relative  to  troops 
Ac.  is  not  sustained  by  the  copy  of  the  paper 
from  the  custom  house  contained  in  this  volume 
of  documents.  The  only  part  referring  to 
troops  and  guns  is  as  foUows : — 

"Men,  62;  passengers  or  troops, ;  guns, 

• — ;lT8tons." 

Again,  on  the  26th  of  June,  Mr.  Seward  writes 
to  Mr.  Adams  that  a  gunboat  called  the  Oreto, 
built  in  England  for  the  service  of  the  insur- 
gents, with  ports  and  bolts  for  twenty  guns, 
snd  other  equipments,  arrived  at  Nassau ;  and 
that  the  United  States  Consul,  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  relative  to  her,  made  a  protest  upon 
the  subject  and  she  was  seized  by  the  authori- 
ties.  She  was,  however,  released  soon  after,  on 
tile  arrival  at  Nassau  of  Oapt.  Semmes,  late  of  the 
Sumter,  and  was  about  to  start  on  a  privateer- 
m  cruise.  This  release  by  the  authorities  of 
Waaeau,  Mr.  Seward  was  instructed  by  the  Pres- 


ident to  protest  against,  as  it  seemed  to  be  par* 
ticularly  at  variance  with  her  Migesty^s  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality— and  to  ask  the  consid- 
eration of  her  Migesty^s  Government  upon  the 
proceeding  as  one  calculated  to  alarm  l£e  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
subject  was  duly  brought  to  the  notice  of  Earl 
Buseell,  who,  on  the  29th  of  August,  replied 
that  the  Oreto  had  been  seized  at  Nassau,  and 
was  to  be  tried  before  the  admiralty  court  for 
a  breach  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  This 
was  accompanied  by  fiie  statements  of  the  col- 
lector, surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  iifSdavit  of  the  pilot,  that 
the  vessel,  when  she  went  to  sea,  had  no  muni- 
tions of  war  in  her,  that  is  guns,  carriages, 
shot,  shell,  or  powder. 

No  further  reference  is  made  to  the  Oreto  in 
this  correspondence,  but  the  290,  or  Alabama, 
is  introduced  as  a  more  formidable  object.  On 
the  28d  of  June,  Mr.  Adams  writes  to  Earl  Kus- 
sell,  saying: — '^I  am  now  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  apprising  your  lordship  that  a  new 
and  still  more  power&d  war  steamer  is  nearly 
ready  for  departure  from  the  port  of  Liverpool 
on  the  same  errand  as.  the  Oreto.  This  vessel 
has  been  built  and  launched  from  the  dockyard 
of  persons,  one  of  whom  is  now  sitting  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is 
fitting  out  for  the  especial  and  manifes't  object 
of  carrying  on  hostilities  by  sea.*'  Accompa- 
nying this  was  a  letter  from  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Liverpool  in  confirmation  of  these 
and  other  statements. 

The  subject  was  immediately  referred  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  her  M^jesty^s  treasury, 
who,  on  the  1st  of  July,  report  that  the  fitting 
out  of  the  vessel  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  revenue  officers,  but  that  as  yet  nothing 
had  transpired  concerning  her  which  had  ap- 
peared to  demand  a  special  report.  The  vessel 
was  intended  for  a  smp  of  war,  reported  to  be 
built  for  a  foreign  government,  but  as  yet  had 
neither  guns  nor  carriages  on  board,  and  the 
builders  did  not  appear  disposed  to  reply  to 
any  Questions  respecting  the  destination  of  the 
vessel  after  she  left  Liverpool.  Their  solicitor, 
however,  reported  his  opinion  that  there  was 
not  at  that  time  sufficient  ground  to  warrant 
the  detention  of  the  vessel,  or  any  interference 
by  the  department.  The  Consul  at  Liverpool 
was  then  instructed  by  Mr.  Adams  to  lay  his 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners.  At  the 
same  time,  he  called  Capt.  Craven,  in  command 
of  the  U.  8.  gunboat  Tuscarora,  to  Southamp- 
ton. To  Capt.  Craven  was  given  all  the  informa- 
tion respecting  the  objects  and  destination  of 
the  290  in  possession  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
advised  him  to  take  such  measures  as  might 
in  his  opinion  be  effective  to  intercept  her  on 
her  way  out. 

Meanwhile  evidence  was  procured  of  the 
character  and  objects  of  the  vessel  by  the  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  which,  in  tLe  opinion  of  a 
Queen's  solicitor,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
collector  of  the  port  in  seizing  the  vessel,  and 
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laid  before  the  eommiBsioners.  While  the  sab- 
Ject  was  under  their  consideratioii  the  290 
sailed  from  liverpool,  wlthont  register  or  dear* 
ance.  The  captain  of  the  Tasoarora  was  im- 
mediately notified  by  Mr.  Adams  and  he  started 
in  parsait.  Earl  Russell,  in  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Adams,  stated  that  a  delay  in  determining 
upon  the  case  had  most  unexpeotedlj  been 
caused  by  the  sudden  development  of  a  malady 
of  the  Queen^s  advocate^  Sir  John  D.  Harding, 
totaUy  incapacitating  hmi  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  This  had  made  it  necessary  to  call 
in  other  parties,  whose  opinion  had  been  at 
last  given  for  the  detention  of  the  gunboat,  but 
before  the  order  got  down  to  Liverpool  the 
vessel  was  gone.  He  should  however  send 
directions  to  have  her  seized  if  she  went,  as  was 

Srobable,  to  Nassau.     Instructions  were  also 
espatched  to  Ireland  to  detain  the  vessel,  if 
she  put  in  to  Queenstown. 

On  the  30th  of  Sept.  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to 
Earl  Russell,  relating  the  injuries  done  by  the 
290  or  Alabama,  saying,  "  I  have  strong  reasons 
to  believe  that  still  other  enterprises  of  the 
same  kmd  are  in  progress  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  tune.  Indeed  they  have  attained 
BO  much  notoriety,  as  to  be  openly  announced 
in  the  newspapers  of  liverpool  and  London." 
Earl  Russell,  acknowledging  the  letter,  in  reply 
said :  ^*  I  have  to  state  to  you  that,  much  as 
her  Mfgesty's  Government  desire  to  prevent 
such  occurrences,  they  are  unable  to  go  beyond 
the  law,  municipal  and  international." 

On  the  9th  of  October  Mr.  Adams  enclosed 
to  Earl  Russell  the  following  intercepted  let- 
ter, **  as  substantiating  the  allegations  made  of 
the  infringement  of  me  enlistment  law  by  the 
insurgents  of  the  United  States  in  ports  of 
Great  Britain."  He  also  added :  **  In  the  repre- 
sentations which  I  have  had  the  honor  lately  to 
make,  I  beg  to  remind  your  lordship  that  I 
base  them  upon  evidence  which  applies  di- 
rectly to  infringements  of  municipal  law  itself, 
and  not  to  anything  beyond  it." 

CONVBDBSATB  StATBS  OT  AjCEBIOA,  ) 

Natt  DsPAsncsNT,  RioHVOHDf  Jvly  IS,  18SS.     ) 
Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  29th  of  March  last  reached 
me  this  morning. 

The  department  notified  yon,  on  the  11th  of  January 
last,  that  you  would  receive  orders  to  command  the 
second  yessel  then  being  built  in  England,  but  for  rea- 
sons satisfactory  to  the  department,  YOU  were  snbse* 
auently  assisped  to  the  command  or  the  first  vessel, 
le  Florida  (Oreto),  now  at  Nassau,  and  anyjust  groond 
for  *'  the  surprise  and  astonishment"  in  this  respect  at 
the  department's  action  is  not  perceived. 
A  commission  as  commander  for  the  war  was  sent 

S[>u  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  your  failure  to  follow  the 
reto,  which  left  England  about  the  21st  of  March,  and 
to  take  command  of  ner,  as  was  contemplated,  and  as 
you  were  apprised  by  Captain  Bullock,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  is  not  understood,  and  has  been  productive  of 
some  embarrassment. 

Captain  Bullock  was  nominated  by  the  executive  for 
bis  position  in  the  nary  under  existing  law,  and  was 
duly  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  rour  protest  to  this 
department  against  the  action  of  these  coordinate 
branches  of  your  government  is  out  of  place. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  yon  wul  turn  orer  to 
Lieutenant  G.  F.  Sinclair  the  inttmotions  which  you 


may  have  received,  together  with  any  pnblte  funds  ia 
your  hands,  and  return  to  the  Confeaerate  States  in 
such  manner  as  your  judgment  may  direct 

Should  yon  not  be  provided  with  flmds  for  thb  yn* 
pose.  Commander  Bullock  will,  npon  your  applicstton, 
supply  them. 

Is 


Lam, 


respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 
aH.MiLtORY,r 


,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Commander  Jab.  H.  Nobte, 

C.  S.  K.,  London,  England. 

On  the  16th  of  October  Mr.  Adams  writes 
home  to  Mr.  Seward  that,  "It  is  very  manifest 
that  no  disposition  exists  here  to  apply  the 
powers  of  the  Government  to  the  investigation 
of  the  acts  complained  of  flagrant  as  they  are, 
or  to  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders.  The 
main  object  must  now  be  to  make  a  record 
which  may  be  of  use  at  some  future  day.'* 

Among  the  papers  laid  before  Earl  Bussell 
by  Mr.  Adams  was  an  affidavit  of  a  person  who 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  290,  stating  that 
arms  were  famished  to  her  in  or  near  Augra 
Bav,  part  of  the  Azores.  To  which  Earl  Rus- 
sell replies  that  the  transaction  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  but  in 
part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  No  offence, 
therefore,  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, appears  to  have  been  committed  by  tho 
parties  engaged  in  the  transaction.  Respect- 
mg  a  statement  in  a  letter  of  the^  American 
consul  at  liverpool,  that  a  bark  was  to  take  out 
a  cargo  of  coals,  either  from  Cardiff  or  Troon, 
near  Greenock,  for  the  290,  Earl  Russell  re- 
plies tibat  "  there  would  be  great  difficult]r  in 
ascertaining  the  intention  of  any  parties  making 
such  a  shipment ;  and  we  do  not  apprehend  that 
our  officers  would  have  any  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  it,  were  the  coals  cleared  outward  for 
some  foreign  port  in  compliance  with  the  law.'' 
No  further  correspondence  relative  to  the  290 
and  the  Oreto  took  place.    {^Su  Navy,  Oob- 

FBDIBATE.) 

The  discussions  between  the  two  (Jovem- 
ments  relating  to  these  vessels  were  also  ex- 
tended to  the  subject  of  furnishing  supplies 
to  the  Confederate  States  by  means  of  vessels 
fitted  out  in  English  ports  to  run  the  blockade. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
Mr.  Adams  that  information  had  been  received 
that  insurance  companies  in  England  were  in- 
suring vessels  engaged  in  running  the  blockade, 
and  even  vessels  carrying  contraband  of  war. 
This,  he  said,  *'  was,  in  effect,  a  combination  of 
British  capitalists,  under  legal  authority,  to  levy 
war  against  the  United  States.  It  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  relations  of  friendship, 
which  we,  on  our  part,  maintain  toward  Great 
Britain."  Earl  Russell,  in  reply  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  Adams,  said : — '*  The  matter 
shall  have  the  due  consideration  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government."  On  the  26th  of  March, 
Mj.  Adams  writes  to  Earl  Russell  as  follows: 

It  ia  obTiouB  that  Just  in  proportion  to  the  auoceas 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  ill-intentioned  people  of 
foreign  countriea  to  violate  the  blockade  mnat  be  the 
endeavors  to  enforce  it  with  increased  stringency.  So, 
also,  in  proportion  to  the  sQocess  of  such  persons  in 
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0«p|kl|ina,  bj  Tiolalaoii  of  laiir^  the  inmfgenti  with  ihe 
meaoi  of  oootiniiioir  their  neutenoe,  mait  be  the  de- 
]mj  in  restoriiiff  to  mI  honest  people  the  castomeiy  fa- 
ciuties  of  trade  end  interooone  to  which  they  ate 
jiutij  entitled.  It  hoe  not  been  without  great  regret 
that  the  Goyemment  has  been  compelled  to  obeerre  the 
extent  to  which  her  Majesty's  flag  has  been  abused  to 
sobseiTe  the  purposes  of  the  disaffected,  and  thus  to 
continue  the  present  depressed  condition  of  legitimate 
trade.  A  rerj^  great  proportion  of  the  vesseis  which 
attempted  to  yiolate  the  blockade  appear  to  be  fitted 
out  directly  from  Great  Britain,  or  some  of  her  depen- 
dencies. The  effect  of  permitting  such  yioLations  of 
good  laith  to  go  unnoticed  bj  Qoyemment  is  not 
merely  to  create  an  unfortunate  degree  of  irritation  in 
America,  implicating  manj  ftr  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  unworthy  parties  concerned  in  prodadng  it,  but  to 
postpone  proportionUely  the  prospect  oi  bringing 
shoot  a  better  state  of  thugs.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  Irom  a  desire  earnestly  felt  by  the  President  to 
maintain  unbroken  all  the  eusiomary  reUttons  of  amity 
with  Great  Britam,  that  I  haye  been  directed  to  make 
the  present  representation.  Any  suggestion  of  the 
mestts  best  adapted  to  remedy  the  eyils  complained  of 
is  deemed  a  matter  ezdosiyely  within  the  competency 
of  those  in  whom  the  decision  to  act  is  yested. 

On  the  2Tth,  Earl  Rnssell  replied  as  foUows : 

The  charge  that  neariy  all  the  assistance  now  ob- 
tained from  abroad  by  persons  still  in  arms  andnst  the 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  and  which  enables 
them  to  continue  the  struggle,  comes  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  its  dependencies,  is  somewhat  yague.  I  be- 
lieve the  grreater  part  of  the  arms  and  ammunition 
sent  from  thia  country  to  America  during  the  struggle 
has  gone  to  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  you  in  the  statement  that  the  duty  of 
nations  in  amity  with  each  other  is  not  to  suffer  tbeir 
good  faith  to  be  yiolated  by  ill-disposed  persons  within 
their  borders^  merely  firom  the  inefficiency  of  their  pro- 
hibitory policy.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  duty 
not  tojpunish  persons  on  suspicion,  without  any  proof 
of  their  eyil  intent  It  is  not  the  custom  of  this  coun- 
try to  deprire  any  person  of  liberty  or  property  with- 
out eyidence  of  some  offence.  If  such  eyidence  can 
he  obtabed,  the  laws  sre  sufficient  to  preyent  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  eyil  designs  against  firiendlyna- 
tbns. 

Ton  haye  not  yourself  hitherto  furnished  me  with 
eridenoe  that  any  ressel  has  receiyed  a  hostile  or  war- 
like equipment  in  British  waters,  which  has  been  after- 
ward used  against  the  United  States.  The  care  that 
wu  taken  to  preyent  the  wariike  equipment  of  the 
Xashyille  in  British  waters  must  be  familiar  to  your 
reoollection. 

With  regard  to  cooperation  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  blockade,  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  Great  Britain  has  abstained,  as  far  as 
possible,  fh>m  complaints  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
blockade  which  has  been  instituted. 

Her  Majesty's  goyemment  haye  been  mindful  of  the 
snddenness  of  the  danoer  with  which  the  United  States 
were  threatened ;  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  nayal  force 
then  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goyemment,  and  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  blockading  a  coast  of  three  thousand 
miles.  But  beyond  forbearance  and  a  liberal  interpre- 
tetion  of  the  law  of  nations  in  fayor  of  the  Umted 
States,  her  Majesty's  Goyemment  cannot  go.  If  by  co- 
operation with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
meant  either  taking  part  in  the  ciyil  war  still  raging, 
•  or  imposing  restraints  on  the  Queen's  subjects  un- 
jmown  to  international  law,  I  cannot  undertake  that 
her  Majesty's  Goyemment  will  adopt  either  of  those 
oounes.  It  would  be  an  unheard-of  measure  to  pro- 
hibit merchants  fh)m  sending  ships  to  sea  destined  to 
the  Sonthem  ports.  Shouldsuch  ships  attempt  to  yio- 
late the  blockade,  capture  and  condemnation  are  the 
proper  penalty  of  such  attempts.  No  authority  can 
be  found  for  any  other. 

On  the  ith  of  April,  Kr.  Beward  again  re- 


qnests  Mr.  Adams  to  bring  the  sabjeot  to  the 
notice  of  Earl  Russell,  ^*  in  the  hope  that  the 
time  may  have  at  last  come  when  British  sub- 
jects, deliberately  and  wickedly  engaged  as 
abettors  in  the  existing  warfare  against  the 
Government,  may  be  subjected  to  some  restraint, 
or,  at  least,  be  made  to  feel  Her  Majesty's  se- 
vere disDleasure.''  In  reply  to  these  views 
presented  bv  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
Earl  Bnssell  expressed  his  belief  that  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  these  undertakings  were  not  so 
much  interested  in  the  cause  of  tiie  insurgents 
as  in  the  profits  to  be  expected  by  runninff  the 
blockade.  Such  attempts  idways  would  be 
made  in  similar  cases.  Tor  the  rest,  these  ad- 
venturers were  compelled  to  take  their  own 
risk.  They  had  the  dangers  of  capture  to  en- 
counter, and  the  certainty  of  being  deprived  of 
their  rights  of  reclamation.  The  Government 
had  no  disposition  to  give  them  protection. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Adams  writes  to 
Mr.  Seward:  "Meantime  outfits  of  vessels 
with  supplies  to  run  the  blockade  go  on  with 
increased  vigor.  Every  account  received  of  a 
successful  voyage  stimulates  to  enlarged  contri- 
butions.^^ 

In  a  letter,  on  the  80th,  to  Earl  Russell,  Mr. 
Adams  refers  to  the  subject  again,  saying: 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  represent  to  your  lordship  the 
foot  that  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  finds  it- 
self involyed  in  peculiar  embarrassment  in  regard  to  its 
policy  toward  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
difficulty,  to  which  I  haye  repeatedly  called  your  lord- 
ship's attention,  of  distinguishing  between  the  lawful 
ana  the  unlawful  trade  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  in  vessels  bearing  her  Majesty's  flag.  It 
comes  presented  to  me  in  so  many  forms  of  eyidence, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  conviction  that  a  sys- 
tematic plan,  founded  on  the  intent  to  annul  her  Ma- 
iesty's  proclamation  by  steady  efibrts  to  yiolate  the 
blockade  throush  vessels  either  actually  British,  or  else 
sailins  under  British  colors,  has  been  in  operation  in 
this  iuand  for  many  months,  and  becomes  more  rather 
than  less  extensiye  with  the  progress  of  time. 

To  this  letter  Earl  Russell  emphatically  re- 
plied on  the  6th  of  May,  in  these  words : 

With  regard  to  the  **  systematic  plan "  which  you 
say  has  been  pursued  by  ner  Majesty's  subjects  **  to 
violate  the  blockade  by  steady  efforts,"  there  are  some 
reflections  which  I  am  surprised  have  not  occurred  to 
yon. 

The  United  States  Govemment,  on  the  sllegation  of 
a  rebellion  penrading  ih)m  nine  to  eleven  States  of  the 
Union,  have  now  for  more  than  twelve  months  en- 
deavored to  maintain  a  blockade  of  three  thousand 
miles  of  coast  This  blockade,  kept  up  irregulariy,  but 
when  enforced,  enforceji  severely,  has  seriously  injured 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kiogdom. 
Thousands  of  persons  are  now  obliged  to  resortlo  the 
poor  rate  for  subsistence,  owing  to  uis  blockade.  Yet 
her  Majesty's  Govemment  have  never  sousht  to  take 
advantage  of  the  obvious  imperfections  of  uiis  block- 
ade, in  order  to  declare  it  ineffective.  They  have,  to 
the  loss  and  detriment  of  the  British  nation,  scrapu- 
lously  observed  the  duties  of  Great  Britain  toward  a 
friendly  state.  But  when  her  Mi^esty's  Govemment 
are  asked  to  ^  bevond  this,  and  to  overstep  the  exist- 
ing powers  given  them  by  municipal  and  international 
law  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  arbitrary  restrictions 
on  the  trade  of  her  Majesty's  subiects,  it  is  impossible 
to  listen  to  such  suggestions.  The  ingenuity  of  per- 
sons ensaged  in  commerce  will  alwaya,  in  some  de- 
gree,  defeat  attempts  to  starve  or  debar  ih>m  commer- 
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eial  intercourse  an  eztensire  coast  inhabited  by  a  large 
and  industrious  population. 

If,  therefore,  toe  GK)Temment  of  the  United  States 
consider  it  for  their  interest  to  inflict  this  great  injury 
on  other  nations,  the  utmost  they  can  expect  is  that 
European  powers  shall  respect  those  acts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  The 
United  States  GK)vemment  cannot  expect  that  Great 
Britain  should  frame  new  statutes  to  aid  the  Federal 
blockade,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  restrictions  on 
commerce  which  the  United  States,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, hare  thought  fit  to  institute,  and  the  application 
of  which  it  is  their  duty  to  con&ie  within  the  legiti- 
mate limits  of  international  law. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Adams  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  declaring  that  blockade  the  Goyemment  of  the 
United  States  are  belleyed  to  haye  done  nothinff  which 
has  not  been  repeatedly  done  heretofore,  and  the  right 
to  do  which  at  any  time  hereafter,  wheneyer  the  neces- 
sity shall  appear  to  call  for  it,  is  not  distinctly  affirmed 
by  the  Goyemment  of  Great  Britain.  Neither  does  the 
fact  that  this  proceeding  pressed  with  the  greatest 
seydrity  upon  the  interests  of  neutral  nations  appear 
formerly  to  haye  been  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  incidental  damage,  which,  howeyer  much  re- 
gretted in  itself  unayoidably  follows  from  the  grayity 
of  the  emergency  which  created  it.  For  it  can  scarcely 
be  suppos^  that  so  onerous  a  task  as  a  yeritable 
blockade  will  be  undertaken  by  any  nation  for  causes 
not  deemed  of  paramount  necessity,  or  will  be  perse- 
yered  in  one  moment  longer  than  those  causes  continue 
to  operate.  I  am  yery  sure  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States  to  accelerate  the 
period  when  the  bibckade  now  in  operation  may  be 
safely  raised.  To  that  end  it  is  bendmg  all  its  efforts. 
And  in  this  it  claims  to  be  mindful,  not  simply  of  the 
interests  of  its  own  citizens,  but  likewise  of  those  of  all 
friendly  nations.  Hence  it  is  that  it  yiews  with  deep 
regret  the  strenuous  efforts  of  evil  disposed  persons  in 
foreign  countries,  by  undertakings  carried  on  in  de- 
fiance of  all  recognized  law,  to  impair,  so  far  as  they 
can,  the  efficacy  of  its  measures,  and  in  a  correspond- 
ing de^e  to  protract  the  seyerity  of  the  struggle. 
Hence  it  is,  likewise,  that  it  has  been  profoundly  eon- 
ceraed  at  the  inefficacy  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  undertakings  originate, 
to  apply  any  ade(]^uate  policy  of  preyention.  For  Idonbt 
not  your  lordship  wiU  see  at  a  glance  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  a  country  is  necessarily  inyolved  by 
complaints  raised  of  the  continued  seyenty  of  a  block- 
ade oy  a  friendly  nation,  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
fesses its  inability  to  restrain  its  subjects  from  stimu- 
lating the  resistance  that  necessitates  a  continuance 
of  the  yery  state  of  things  of  which  they  make  com- 
plaint 

That  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  consequent  upon  the 
action  of  such  personsprompted  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  of  his  Maj[esty  George  the  Third,  of  the  8d  July, 
1819,  is  made  plain  by  the  Unguage  of  its  preamble.  It 
is  therein  stated  that  it  was  pas»ed  because  the  laws 
then  in  force  were  not  sufficiently  effectual  to  preyent  the 
eyil  complained  of.  It  now  apj^ars  from  the  substance 
of  the  representations  which  I  haye  heretofore  had  the 
honor  to  make  to  your  lordship,  that  the  proyiaions  of 
that  law  are  as  little  effectual  in  curing  the  eyil  as 
those  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  But  I  am  pained  to  be 
obliged  to  gather  from  the  concluding  words  of  your 
lonuhip's  note  that  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
the  United  States,  in  the  execution  of  a  measure 
conceded  to  be  correct,  as  well  as  justified  by  eyery 

Erecedent  of  international  law  as  construed  by  the 
i^hest  British  authorities,  cannot  expect  that  Great 
Britain  should  frame  new  statutes  to  remedy  the  defi- 
ciency of  its  own  laws  to  preyent  what  it  acknowledges 
on  the  face  of  that  statute  to  be  evils  created  by  its  own 
refractory  subjects.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  in 
reply,  that,  in  my  belief,  the  Gk>yemment  of  the  United 
States  would  scarcely  be  disposed  to  make  a  similar 


reply  to  her  Higesty's  Goyemment  were  therelsliTe 
position  of  the  two  countries  to  be  reyersed. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,,  to  assure  your  lordship  thst 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  representations  I  have  bad 
the  nonor  to  make  [were  fonndedj  haye  not  been  has- 
tily considered.  So  far  from  it,  the  extent  of  the  eWl 
complained  of  has  been  under  rather  than  oyerstated. 
I  haye  now  before  me  a  list  of  deyen  steamers  and  ten 
sailing  yessels  that  haye  been  equipped  and  despatch- 
ed within  thirty  days,  or  are  now  preparing,  fragfated 
with  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  msurgenta  fivtm  one 
port  of  Great  Britain  alone.  These  supplies,  I  hare 
reason  to  bdieye,  are  to  be  conyeyed  to  Nassau,  wbidi 
place  is  used  as  an  entrepot  for  the  oonyenienee  of 
yessels  under  British  colors,  employed  for  the  solepiu^ 
pose  of  breaking  the  blockade.  I  haye  reasons  for 
supposing  that  me  business  is  reduced  to  asjstem, 
emanating  from  a  central  authoriir  situated  at  Lon- 
don ;  and;  ftirther,  that  large  sums  of  money  hsTe  beea 
contributed  by  British  subjects  to  aid  in  carrying  it  on. 
If  the  United  States  haye,  in  any  of  their  relations  with 
with  her  Huesty's  Goyemment,  committed  some  act 
not  within  tne  legiUmate  limits  of  international  law 
which  justifies  the  declaration  of  a  disposition  not  to 
proyide  against  such  obyious  yiolations  of  the  oeo* 
trality  proclaimed  at  the  outset  of  this  deplorable 
stra^le,  I  trust  I  may  be  so  clearly  presented  to  their 
conuderation  by  your  lordship  as  to  supply  the  means 
either  of  explanation  or  of  remedy. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Mr.  Adams,  writing  rd- 
ative  to  the  ease  of  the  Emily  St  Pierre,  here- 
after mentioned,  argued  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  suppress  these  attempts  to  send 
supplies  to  the  Confederate  States,  from  the 
intention  of  the  queen's  proclamation.  (See  An- 
nual OTOLOPiEDU,  1861 ;  Public  Dootjmests.) 
Earl  Bussell  immediately  replied  as  follows: 

FoBKOir  OvFioa,  Jfay  10, 180L 

Sib  :  In  the  letter  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  froD 
you  yesterday  jou  appear  to  have  confounded  two 
thinjgs  totally  distinct : 

The  foreign  enlistment  act  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
Bubiects  of  uie  crown  from  going  to  war  when  the  joir- 
ereign  is  not  at  war.  Thus  private  persons  are  prohio- 
ited lirom  fitting  out  a  ship-of-war  in  our  ports  or  from 
enlisting  in  the  service  of  a  forei^  state  at  war  with 
another  state,  or  in  the  service  of  insurgents  against  s 
foreign  sovereizn  or  state.  In  these  cases  the  persoas 
BO  acting  would  carry  on  war,  and  thus  mi||fht  engage 
the  name  of  their  sovereign  and  of  their  nationu  Del- 
ligerent  operations.  But  owners  and  masters  <»  jP*^ 
chant  ships  carrying  warlike  stores  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  If  captured  for  breaking  a  blockade  or  carryug 
contraband  of  war  to  the  enemy  of  the  captor,  they  sub- 
mit to  capture,  are  tried,  and  oondemned  to  lose  their 
cargo,  lliis  is  the  penalty  which  the  law  of  nations 
has  affixed  to  such  an  ofifenoe,  and  in  calling  upon  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  prohibit  such  adventurwyw 
in  effect  caU  upon  her  Majesty's  Government  to  do 
that  which  it  belongs  to  the  cruisers  and  the  courts  oi 
the  United  States  to  do  for  themselves. 

There  can  be  only  one  plea  for  asking  Great  Bntain 
thus  to  interpose.  That  plea  is,  that  flie  blockade  tf 
in  reality  ineffective,  and  that  merchant  ships  can 
enter  with  impunity  the  blockaded  ports.  Bot  this  is 
a  plea  which  I  presume  you  will  not  urae.  »*''*•* 
jesty'e  Government  have  considered  the  blockade  as  an  • 
effective  blockade,  and  have  submitted  to  sU  its  ucon- 
veniences  as  such. 

They  can  only  hope  that,  if  resistance  should  prove 
to  be  hopeless,  the  Confederate  Stotes  wiU  jo*^ 
tinue  the  struggle ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rew^ 
ration  of  the  Union  should  appear  to  be  impos»iwe» 
the  work  of  devastation  now  going  on  will  oesje. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  can  only  desire  the  prwr 
perity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  SUtes,  wonr 
ever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present  civil  war. 
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Mr.  Adamses  answer  was  dated  on  the  12th, 
88  follows : 

Lboatxoh  or  thx  UxirxD  Statb,  Lohdoit,  ) 
Matf  18,  ises.     f 

Mr  LoKD :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
eeption  of  joar  note  of  the  lOkh  instant.  From  the 
purport  of  it  I  am  led  to  fear  that  I  may  have  been 
unfortunate  heretofore  in  mj  attempts  to  express  mj 
own  meaning.  If  I  hare  appeared  to  your  braship  to 
confoond  two  things  so  yeiy  dissimilar  as  the  penalties 
of  the  enlistment  act  and  the  liabilities  which  follow 
from  the  attempt  to  break  a  blockade^  I  can  only  say 
that  the  Ikolt  most  be  laid  to  my  want  of  ability  to  use 
words  properly  to  express  my  thoughts. 

The  position  whlcn  I  did  mean  to  take  was  this : 
fliat  the  intent  of  the  enlistment  act»  as  explained  by 
the  words  of  this  preamble,  was  to  prerent  the  unan- 
thorized  action  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  disposed 
to  embark  in  the  contests  of  foreign  nations,  from 
inTolring  the  country  in  the  risk  of  a  war  with 
these  countries.  This  riew  of  the  law  does  not  seem 
to  be  materially  varied  by  your  lordship;  when 
speaking  of  the  same  thing  you  say  that  the  law  ap- 
plies to  cases  where  ''priTate  persons  so  acting  would 
cany  on,  and  thus  might  ensase  the  name  of  their 
eoTereign  and  of  their  nation  inhelligerent  operations." 
It  is  fiirtber  shown  by  that  preamble  that  that  act  was 
an  additional  act  of  prevention,  made  necessaij  by  ex* 
perience  of  the  inefficiency  of  former  acts  passed  to 
effect  the  same  object. 

But  it  is  now  made  plain  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  skill  with  which  this  latest  act  was  drawn,  it 
d^  not  completely  fulfil  its  intent,  because  it  is  very 
eertain  that  many  British  subjects  are  now  engaged  in 
undertakings  of  a  hostile  character  to  a  foreign  state 
which,  though  not  technically  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  enlistment  act,  are  as  much  oontraiy  to  its 
ipirit  as  if  they  levied  war  directly.  Th*e  measures  em- 
brace all  of  the  operations  preliminary  to  openly  car* 
lying  on  war — the  supply  of  men,  and  ships,  and  arms, 
and  money  to  one  party  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
better  enabled  to  overcome  the  other,  wnich  other  is 
in  this  case  a  nation  with  which  Great  Britain  is  now 
under  treatv  obligations  of  the  most  solemn  nature  to 
mamtain  a  lastins  peace  and  friendship.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Uniua  States  having,  in  the  course  of  its 
hostile  operations,  bad  occasion  to  experience  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  this  virtual  levying  of  war  against  it- 
aelf  from  the  ports  of  a  friendly  power,  and  seeing  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  removal  ot  them  to  m  al- 
leged to  be  the  inemdenqy  of  a  statute  intended  to  ef* 
m  that  object,  does  not  regard  it  as  asking  anything 
imreasonable,  or  more  than  it  would  in  like  case  be 
willinjg  itself  to  g^rant  if  it  solicits  some  action  to  render 
efiective  the  spirit  as  well  of  the  law  as  of  her  Majesty's 
cnuDciation  of  the  national  wilL 

I  perceive  that  your  lordship  appears  to  be  of  opinion 
that,  in  this  proceeding,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  asking^  more  than  is  reasonable.  It  is,  in 
your  view,  sufficient  to  declare  that  owners  and  mas- 
ters of  merchant  ships,  fitted  out  with  intent  to  break  a 
blockade  or  carry  contraband  of  war  to  one  of  two 
parties  engaged  in  war,  are  subject  to  capture,  trial, 
and  condemnation,  if  caught  bv  the  offended  party. 
And  hence,  in  this  case,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States^  in  calling  upon  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  such  adventures,  is  in  effect  calling 
npoD  it  to  do  that  which  it  ought  to  do  for  itself  The 
only  valid  plea,  your  lordship  remarks,  for  asking  in- 
terposition, is,  that  the  blockade  is  in  reality  ineffec- 
Ure ;  and  this,  you  very  justly  presume,  I  shall  not  be 
diRKMed  to  urge. 

But  I  pray  your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  submit  that 
you  appear  to  have  entirely  oreriooked  another  plea, 
which  I  am  confident  enough  to  imagine  of  no  incon- 
mderable  weight  That  plea  is  that  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  endeavor  m  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  to 
preserre  the  principle  of  neutrality,  if  not  of  friend- 
■hip,  toward  a  foreign  power  in  amity  with  it  to  which 
U  has  pledged  itself  The  predse  mode  hi  which  that 
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shall  be  done,  it  does  not  presume  to  prescribe.  That 
the  toleration  of  such  conduct  in  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  as  I  have  had  the  pain  heretofore  to  expose,  ia 
surely  in  violation  of  that  neutrality,  is  justly  to  be  m- 
ferred  fh>m  the  verv  language  of  her  Majesty's  procla- 
mation. For  it  is  therein  declared  that  precisely  such 
acts  of  theirs  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  compUin  of 
are  done  "  in  derogation  of  their  duty  to  her  as  a  neu- 
tral sovereign,  ana  incur  her  high  displeasure."  If 
such,  then,  be  the  true  character  of  the  proceedings  to 
whicb  I  have  heretofore  called  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion, they  surely  merit  something  more  of  notice  from 
her  Majesty's  ministers  than  an  intimation  that  they 
will  be  suffered  to  pass  unreproved  unless  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  inflicted  by  tne  nation  whom  tney  are 
designed  to  injure.  The  object  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  not  been  to  relieve  itself  of  the 
dn^  of  vigilance  to  capture  offenders  i^inst  the  law. 
It  nas  rather  been  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying 
additional  stringent  measures  for  their  own  securitv 
against  British  subjects  found  to  be  engaged  in  sucn 
illicit  enterprises,  made  imperative  by  uie  conviction 
that  no  preventive  codperation  whatever  can  be  ex- 
pected from  her  Majesty's  Government.  It  has  rather 
oeen  to  avoid  the  risk  of  confounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty^  because  all  happen  to  be  involved  in  a 
general  suspicion.  And,  lastly,  it  has  rather  been  to 
remove,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be,  consistently  with  its 
own  safety,  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  which  these  evil-doers  are  laboring  with  so 
much  industry  to  force  it  to  protract.  Your  lordship^s 
language  leaves  me  little  hope  of  any  codperation  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  tnese  encu.  Nevertheless, 
I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  the  belief  that 
the  time  is  not  now  far  distant  when  the  difficulties 
thus  interposed  in  the  way  of  its  progress  will  have 
been  so  far  removed  by  its  own  unassisted  action  as  to 
relieve  both  countries  from  the  punfiil  necessity  of 
farther  continuing  the  discussion. 

The  correspondenoe  on  this  subject  was 
dosed  by  the  following  note  firom  Earl  BusseU 
to  Mr.  Adams  : 

FoxxiaH  Orrzcx,  May  ir,  1868. 

Sib:  I  do  not  wish  to  prolonj^  this  correspondence, 
and  shall  only  make  one  remark  m  answer  to  your  last 
letter. 

If  the  British  Government,  by  virtue  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  or  by  autiiority  of  pariiament,  had 
prohibited  and  could  have  prevented  the  conveyance 
m  British  ships  of  arms  and  ammnnttion  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  had  allowed  the  transport  of  such 
contraband  of  war  to  New  York  and  to  other  Federal 
ports,  her  Mijesty's  Government  would  have  departed 
from  the  neutral  position  they  have  assumea  and 
maintained. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
prohibited  and  could  have  pievented  the  transport  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  both  the  contending  parties, 
they  would  have  deprived  the  United  States  of  a  great 
part  of  the  means  by  which  they  have  carried  on  the 
war.  The  arms  and  ammunition  received  from  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  ttom  other  neutral  countries,  have 
enabled  the  United  SUtes  to  fit  out  the  formidable 
armies  now  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Southern  States,  while  by  means  of  the  blockade  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Ctovernment,  the  Southern 
States  have  been  deprived  ef  similar  advantages. 

The  impartial  observance  of  neutral  obligations  by 
her  Mijesty's  Government  has  thus  been  exceedingly 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  more  powerful  of  uie 
two  contending  parties. 

I  have  the  noner  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  serraat,,  BUSSELL. 

Cbailb  Fkakob  Adams. 

The  action  of  her  Mijesty's  Govenunent  in 
aoc(»ding  to  the  Confederate  States  belligerent 
rights,  was  a  snbjeot  of  constant  correspondenoe. 
It  was  pressed  by  Mr.  Seward  as  the  most  im- 
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portant  of  all  the  qaestions  arising  between  the 
two  Governments.  Nevertheless,  her  Mi^esty's 
Government  remained  inflexible  in  the  position 
whioh  it  had  taken.  At  one  time,  on  August 
22d,  Mr.  Adams  writes  to  Mr.  Seward  that  he 
had  been  told,  but  not  by  authority  such  as  to 
place  the  matter  altogether  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  his  (Mr.  Seward^s)  despatch  in  connection 
with  preceding  ones  likewise  communicated, 
and  other  considerations,  had  had  so  much 
effect  on  the  Ministry  as  to  incline  them  to 
leave  open  a  way  to  the  revisal  of  their  former 
policy  depending  on  the  issue  of  the  movement 
upon  Richmond.  Had  that  been  successful,  the 
recognition  of  belligerent  rights  was  to  have 
been  withdrawn. 

Bepresentations  were  also  made  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  relative  to  the  proceedings 
at  Nassau,  by  parties  engaged  in  running  the 
blockade,  but  they  were  not  successful  in  ob- 
taining any  interference  of  the  Government 
Bepresentations  were  also  made  by  British  sub- 
jects at  Liverpool,  relative  to  a  kind  of  block- 
ade of  the  island  by  American  cruisers.  {See 
Blooeadb.)  But  the  Government  made  no 
concessions  to  the  petitioners. 

The  case  of  the  ship  Emily  St  Pierre  was 
one  of  considerable  interest.  On  the  24th  of 
April,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Earl  Russell  that 
this  ship,  being  under  a  British  register,  and 
belonging  to  British  subiects  residing  in 
Liverpool,  was  found  on  the  18th  of  March 
previous,  attempting  to  run  into  the  port 
of  Oharleston,  in  South  Carolina,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  blockade,  there  legitimately  estab- 
lished. She  was  seized,  and  the  crew,  with 
the  exception  of  the  commander,  the  steward, 
and  cook,  taken  out,  and  a  prize  crew  of  three 
officers  and  twelve  men  put  on  board,  with 
directions  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia.  The 
captain  being  left  at  liberty  on  board,  concerted 
a  scheme  by  which  he  surprised  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vessel,  and  compelled  the  sea- 
men to  navigate  the  ship  to  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, where  he  sent  them  ashore,  and  took 
shelter  for  himself  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government  Mr.  Adams  asked  for 
the  restoration  of  the  vessel,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  such  an  act  would 
work  a  total  confiscation  of  vessel  and  cargo, 
and  that  the  unlawful  intent  of  the  voyage  was 
too  strongly  indicated  to  justify  the  extension 
to  it  of  any  protection  by  the  Government. 

Earl  Russell  replied,  on  the  7th  of  May,  that 
her  Mcyesty's  Government  were  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ship,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  jurisdiction  or 
legal  power  whatever  to  take  or  to  acquire 
possession  of  her,  or  interfere  with  her  owners 
in  relation  to  their  property  in  her.  Further, 
her  Mi^esty's  Government  could  not  raise  in 
an  English  court  the  c^uestion  of  the  validity  of 
the  capture  of  this  ship,  or  of  the  subsequent 
rescue  and  recapture,  for  such  recapture  is  not 
an  offence  agamst  the  municipal  law  of  Eng- 
land. 


On  the  9th  of  May,  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Adams: — "Your  proceeding,  in  asking  from 
the  British  Government  the  restoration  of  the 
prize  ship  Emily  St  Pierre,  is  approved,  equally 
for  its  promptness  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  was  adopted.'' 

Mr.  Adams  replied  to  Earl  Russell  on  the 
10th  of  May,  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Stowell,  as  the  highest  judicial  authority  of 
Great  Britain,  as  follows :— "  If  a  neutral  master 
attempts  a  rescue,  he  violates  a  duty  whioh  is 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  law  of  nations 
to  submit  to  come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the 
property  of  the  ship  or  cargo ;  and  if  he  vio- 
lates that  obligation  by  a  recurrence  to  force, 
the  consequence  will  undoubtedly  reach  the 
property  of  his  owner ;  and  it  would,  I  think, 
extend  also  to  the  confiscation  of  the  whole 
cargo  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  thusfrauddentr 
ly  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  rights 
of  war." 

Mr.  Adams  then  refers  to  the  Queen's  proch- 
mation  as  warning  her  subjects,  and  all  persons 
entitled  to  her  protection,  that  if  they  shall 

S resume,  in  contempt  thereof,  to  do  any  act  in 
erogation  of  their  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral 
sovereign,  or  in  violation,  or  contravention  of 
the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf,  they  will  inear 
and  be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal 
consequences,  by  statute  or  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions imposed.  From  the  words  of  this  proc- 
lamation he  'inferred  a  jurisdiction  existing  hi 
Great  Britain,  capable  of  taking  cognizance  of 
cases  arising  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  he- 
yond  the  range  of  the  municipal  law. 

On  the  12th  of  June  Earl  Kussell  replied  by 
stating  the  principles  involved  in  the  case,  and 
closed  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  as 
follows : 

Yoa  speak  of  the  rescue  of  the  Emily  Si  Pierre  aa 
being  a  fraud  by  the  law  of  nations.  But  whether  the 
act  of  rescue  be  viewed  as  one  of  frand  or  of  force,  or  as 
portakioe  of  both  charactera,  the  act  was  done  only 
against  tne  rights  accruing  to  a  belligerent  under  the 
law  of  nations  relaUng  to  war,  and  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  war ;  which,  whilst  it  permits  the  belligerent  to 
exercise  and  enforce  such  rights  against  neutrals  by 
the  peculiar  and  exceptional  right  <xf  capture,  at  the 
same  time  leaves  to  the  belligerent  alone  the  duty  and 
confers  npon  him  the  power  of  vindicatinR  such  rights 
and  of  enforcing  such  law.  The  same  law  not  only 
does  not  require,  but  does  not  even  permit,  neutru 
nations  to  cany  out  belligerent  rights. 

You  allude  to  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  Gor- 
emment  in  the  case  of  the  Trent;  but  the  flagrtpt 
wrong  done  in  that  case  was  done  by  a  naral  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States:  the  prisoners  whoie 
release  was  demanded  were  in  the  direct  custody  and 
keeping  of  the  executive  Government,  and  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  had  actually  the  power  to 
deliver  them  up,  and  did  deliver  them  up,  to  the 
British  Government.  But  the  Emily  St.  Pierre  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Executive  Government  of  this 
country;  and  the  law  of  England,  as  well  as  the  law 
of  nations,  forbids  the  Executive  Government  from 
taking  away  that  ship  from  its  learal  owners. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell,  or  even  to  re- 
mark, on  the  observations  whidiyou  repeat  in  yoor 
}>re8ent  letter  as  to  the  terms  of  her  Majesty's  proc- 
amation,  and  as  to  the  course  which  vou  so^Eg^^  bar 
Majesty's  Government  should  adopt  nr  giving  easct 
tothem. 
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I  can  only  again  aaeore  jon  thai  her  Majesty's  Got* 
eminent  hare  been  most  careful  iu  observing  strictly 
that  impartial  couxse  which  neutrality  enjoins. 

Mr.  Adams,  writing  to  Secretary  Seward  on 
the  18th  of  June,  says : 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  rery  question  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  two  Go7<- 
eroments  so  fitr  back  as  in  the  year  1800.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  this  fact  by  my  under  secretary, 
Mr.  Moran,  who  happened  to  find  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  in  the  third  volume  of  the  collection  of 
American  State  panera  relating  to  foreign  affairs.  It 
was  the  British  Crovemment  which  then  ftiade  the 
claim  on  almost  the  identical  grounds  taken  by  me, 
and  the  American  declined  acceding  to  it,  substantially 
for  the  same  reasons  given  by  LordRusseU. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  nego- 
tiation during  the  year  was  a  treaty  for  the  8up« 
pression  of  the  slave  trade.  (See  Public  Docu- 
MESiTs.)  It  admits,  within  certain  limits,  the 
search  and  seizure  by  British  cruisers  of  vessels 
under  the  American  flag  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  that  traffic.  1&.  Seward  states,  in  his 
de^atch  to  Mr.  Perry  at  IMrid  on  August 
2d:  " It  was  freely  offered  by  this  Government 
to  Great  Britain,  not  bought,  or  solicited  by 
that  Government.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  people.  It  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  unanimously,  and  after- 
ward distinctly  approved  with  not  less  una- 
nimity by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Not  a 
voice  has  been  raised  against  it  in  the  country.^' 
This  treaty  granted  to  Great  Britain  a  privi- 
lege which  had  been  inflexibly  refused  by  the 
American  Government  since  it  was  organized. 
Its  exercise  without  permission  had  heretofore 
caused  more  irritated  feelings  in  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain  than  any  other 
subject 

The  correspondence  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments during  the  year,  amid  all  the  embarras- 
sing circumstances  which  existed,  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  in  a  most  friendly  spirit. 
Her  Migesty^s  Government  seem  by  these  papers 
to  be  actuated  by  no  other  purpose  then  to 
maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nations  between  the  two 
contending  parties,  and  although  the  position 
assumed,  to  regard  each  as  belligerents,  has 
been  considered  by  the  Federal  Government 
"as  unnecessary  and  tending  injuriously  to 
prolong  the  war,"  yet  her  Migesty's  Government 
nave  justly  claimed  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  position,  and  have  inflexibly  maintained 
it  Apart  from  this  point,  each  government 
bas  been  prompt  to  listen  to  every  complaint 
from  the  other,  and  treated  it  with  the  highest 
respect  Nothing  appears  in  this  correspond- 
ence to  indicate  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  entertains  any  other  than  the  most 
friendly  feelings  toward  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  indulges  the 
sincere  desire  that  the  bitter  conflict,  which  is 
exhausting  alike  the  North  and  the  South,  may 
be  speedily  so  closed  as  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  country.  Still  it  might  be  asked, 
how  the  building  of  war  steamers,  and  tiie 


shipment  of  the  munitions  and  supplies  fhmi 
Liverpool  to  Nassau,  and  thence  to  the  Confed- 
erate States,  could  be  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  such  fHendly  feeling  9  Such  munitions 
and  supplies  have  been  shipped  with  equal 
freedom  to  the  United  States.  These  acts  are 
not  inconsistent  with  a  position  of  neutrality, 
and  the  freedom  of  conmierce  of  whidi  tiie 
construction  of  the  ship  Great  Admiral  for  Bus- 
sia,  and  the  Hudson  and  others  for  Greece,  bj 
the  United  States,  are  examples. 

France. — The  correspondence  with  France 
represents  that  country  as  determined  not  to 
interfere  with  the  blockade  of  ^e  Confederate 
ports,  but  as  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  ces- 
sation of  the  domestic  strife.  Mr.  Dayton 
writes  on  the  12th  of  February : 

The  Emperor,  last  night,  in  a  brief  conyersation 
held  with  him  while  at  a  private  ball  at  the  Tuileriea, 
again  expressed  bis  earnest  wish  that  our  domestio 
strife  was  brought  to  a  close.  When  I  told  him  that  I 
had  sanguine  hopes  of  soccess  at  no  distant  day,  he 
asked  me  specially  about  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
and  the  possibility  of  tumins  aside  from  them  into 
the  open  country.  He  referred  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  moving  wagons,  cannon,  and  the  inunense  materiel 
essential  to  a  great  army  over  a  single  road,  especially 
in  a  wooded  country,  illustrating  it Toroibly.  as  he  did, 
by  his  own  troubles  and  perpfezities  in  his  Italian 
campaign. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Mr.  Dayton  reports  a 
conference  with  M.  Thouvenel,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  *^He  asked  again  most 
anxiously  when  they  should  have  cotton  ?  I 
referred  him  to  your  despatch,  and  assured  him 
of  our  earnest  desire  to  afford  the  earliest  fa- 
cilities to  foreign  governments  for  the  procure- 
ment of  it.  He  said  that  petitions  and  memo- 
rials were  being  diuly  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror on  this  subject:  that  the  suffering  and 
destitution  in  certain  portions  of  France  for 
want  of  it  were  constantly  on  the  increase.  Do 
not  delay  action,  I  beg  of  you,  a  day  beyond 
the  time  that  you  can  act  on  this  snbject  with 
propriety." 

On  the  25th  of  March,  Mr.  Dayton  had  an 
interview  with  the  Emoeror.  He  writes,  *^I 
was  most  kindly  received,  and  he  said  at  once 
that  he  wished  to  have  a  talk  with  me  about 
cotton,  and  the  prospect  of  opening  our  ports. 
He  spoke  of  the  great  inconvenience  connected 
with  the  existing  condition  of  things,  and  feared 
it  would  not  speedily  come  to  an  end ;  that  the 
war  might  yet  be  a  long  one."  After  explana- 
tions on  these  points^  Mr.  Dayton  referred  as 
usual  on  every  occasion  to  the  granting  of  bel- 
ligerent rights  to  the  Confederate  States,  say- 
ing:  "I  tcHd  him  we  honestly  believed  that  if 
a  proclamation  by  France  and  England,  with- 
drawing belligerent  rights  from  tiie  insurrec- 
tionists, should  be  made,  the  insurrection  would 
collapse  at  once."  During  the  conversation, 
the  Emperor  declared  he  must  frankly  say 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and  this  con- 
cession of  belligerent  rights  was  made,  he 
did  not  suppose  the  North  would  succeed; 
that  it  was  tiie  general  belief  of  statesmen  in 
Europe  that  the  two  sections  would  never  oome 
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together  again.  This  belief,  he  intimated,  was 
a  prinoipal  reason  why  this  concession  of  belli- 
gerent rights  was  then  granted.  The  close  of 
this  conference  is  thus  reported  by  Mr.  Dayton : 
*'  Without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  these 
matters,  he  said  he  would  think  of  them,  but 
hoped  in  the  meantime  that  something  would 
bo  done  by  ns  to  relieve  the  difficulties  here 
growing  out  of  the  want  of  cotton.'^ 

Mr.  beward,  writing  to  Mr.  Dayton  on  the 
36th,  says,  relative  to  a  former  inquiry  of  the 
£mperor  whether  cotton  wiU  come :  "  Upon 
this  point  you  may  safely  assure  him  that  all 
apprehensions  are,  in  our  view,  groundless." 
Mr.  Seward  was  mistaken.  The  cotton  did  not 
come  to  any  amount  of  importance  even  with 
the  port  of  STcw  Orleans  open.  (See  Goioceboe.) 
Mr.  Dayton  writes  on  March  81st,  ^*That  (cot- 
ton) is  now  the  great  and  leading  point  of  inter- 
est between  them  (the  French  Government)  and 
ns."  "  The  French  Government  has  come  to 
the  conclusion,  I  think,  that  we  'will  get  pos- 
session of  the  co^tton  ports,  but  they  seem  now 
to  be  troubled  with  grave  doubts  whether,  in 
that  event,  even,  cotton  will  be  forthcoming." 
He  then  relates  a  conference  with  M.  Thou- 
venel,  at  which  he  a^ain  called  his  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  his  Government's  retracing  its 
steps  in  regard  to  its  concession  of  belligerent 
rignts  to  the  Confederates. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  Mr.  Dayton  writes  that 
M.  Thouvenel  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  assured  him  that 
it  was  painful  to  see  the  immense  establish- 
ments not  at  work  and  the  population  unem- 
ployed ;  the  distress  was  great  and  the  demand 
for  cotton  most  urgent. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Mr.  Dayton  writes : 
'^  Without  a  still  further  change  for  the  better 
in  the  condition  of  things  at  home,  or  some 
encouraging  information  from  Mr.  Adams,  I 
hesitate  to  urge  the  point  further  (revoking  the 
concession  of  belligerent  rights).  It  might  be 
considered  as  savoring  of  importunity,  or,  at 
all  events,  as  wanting  in  that  diplomatic  for- 
bearance which  this  Government  would  have  a 
right  to  expect."  He  closes  with  a  postscript, 
stating  tiiat  a  communication  from  Mr.  Adams 
had  just  been  received,  which,  he  says,  '^in- 
forms me  that  the  British  Government  had  ^  no 
intention  to  vary  the  policy'  adopted  hereto- 
fore ;  and  he  states  further,  Hhe  answer  was 
that  the  great  ports  were  not  yet  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  the  issue  appeared  yet  uncertain.' " 

In  a  despatch  dated  Ai^ffust  18,  Mr.  Beward 
thus  states  the  position  of  tiie  United  States, 
relative  to  the  war  between  France  and  Mex- 
ico: "  This  €k>vemment,  relying  on  the  expla* 
nations  which  have  been  made  by  France,  re- 
gards the  conflict  as  a  war  involving  claims  by 
IVance  which  Mexico  has  failed  to  a^ust  to 
the  satisfaction  of  her  adversary,  and  it  avoids 
intervention  between  the  beUigerents." 

The  quiet  posture  of  affairs  between  the  two 
Governments  continued  undisturbed,  notwith- 
standing namerouB  rumors  relative  to  media- 


tion or  intervention  bv  France  in  American 
affairs.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Mr.  Dayton 
had  a  conference  with  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys, 
who,  on  the  IStii  of  October,  succeeded  M. 
Thouvenel,  which  he  has  thus  related  to  Sec- 
retary Seward : 

I  have  to-dsy  bad  a  conyersatioii  of  somelenjB^th  with 
M.  Brouyn  de  FHuys  in  nference  tp  our  anaira.  I 
told  him  that  circumstances  were  each  as  to  induce  me 
to  ask  him  distinctly  whether  any  action  was  in  eon- 
templation  by  France,  or  by  France  conjointljr  with 
other  powers,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  tiling  in 
our  country.  He  said  no ;  that  ererything  remained 
as  it  had  done  for  some  time  past.  That  France,  in 
common  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  very  much 
regretted  the  war  and  its  continuance,  but  they  bad  no 
purpose  to  mtervene  or  interfere  in  any  way.  I  then 
said  to  him  I  had  seen  it  stated  that  France,  Enriand, 
and  Russia  were  conferring  upon  the  propriety  of  offer- 
ing mediation.  He  said  tmtt  the  wish  that  the  war 
could  be  ended,  or  that  something  could  be  done,  with 
the  assent  of  the  belligerent  parties,  had  been  sp(Aen 
of,  and  it  was  yet  spoken  of,  out  nothing  had  be«n  re- 
soWed  upon.  In  further  conversation  he  said  thai 
France  reserved  to  herself  the  right  to  express  this  wish 
to  the  parties  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable  to  do 
so,  or  that  good  would  arrow  out  of  it  I  told  him  that 
this  at  once  brouffht  us  back  to  the  starting  point :  that 
the  expression  ofsuch  wish  would  be,  I  presuroea,  but 
an  offer  of  mediation  in  another  form.  He  said  no ;  if 
there  were  any  word  which  could  express  leas  than 
**  mediation,"  that  such  word  should  be  used  in  its 
place. 

To  test  the  character  of  this  offer  or  suggestioD, 
which  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  make,  I  said : 
suppose  your  offer  or  suggestion,  if  made,  shall  be  re- 
fused, what  will  be  the  consequences?  He  said: 
'*  nothing ;"  that  we  would  be  friends,  as  we  had  been 
before.  1  told  him  that  I  had  just  seen  it  stated  in  the 
English  press,  that  some  such  offer  of  mediation  was  to 
be  made  by  the  three  Powers,  and,  in  the  event  of  onr 
refusal  to  accept  it,  the  independence  of  the  South  was 
to  be  acknowledged.  He  said  that  was  not  so ;  that  no 
such  consequences  would  follow  a  refusal  upon  onr 
part;  that  things  would  remain  as  before.  I  told  him 
that  we  should  look  upon  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
South  as  but  a  form  of  intervention.  To  this  he  as- 
sented, and  said  they  did  not  think  of  intruding  into 
our  affairs  in  any  way,  or  intervening  in  any  form ; 
that  their  intent  would  be  comprised  in  the  expression 
of  a  wish  to  be  useful,  if  it  could  be  done  with  the  as- 
sent of  both  parties.  I  told  him  that  the  Emperor,  at 
an  early  day.  had  expressed  such  wish,  and  that  he 
had  been  willing  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  between 
the  two,  if  they  should  mutually  request  it  fie  said 
that  such  was  yet  his  disposition,  and  nothing  more, 
except  that  the  calamities  of  this  civil  war  had  in- 
creased and  strengthened  the  wish  on  his  part 

I  may  add  that!  said  to  H.  Drouyn  de  rHuys,  nn- 
officialty,  however,  as  I  told  him,  that  such  an  offer,  if 
it  should  even  be  made,  would  come  to  nothing. 

The  correspondence  with  the  Grovemment  of 
France  contained  in  the  volume  published  by 
the  order  of  Congress,  closes  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember. Subseauently,  Congress  called  for  the 
continuation  of  tne  correspondence,  and  it  was 
published  in  a  separate  form.  It  embraces  the 
action  of  the  respective  governments  on  the 
subject  mentioned  in  the  note  of  November  6th 
above. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Mr.  Dayton  writes 
to  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  stating  that  the  occasion 
of  his  letter  is  found  in  some  questions  asked 
by  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  relative  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Southern  States,  of  the  United  States, 
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and  to  tbe  poedtion  of  the  sereral  divisions  of 
the  Federal  army,  and  also  in  the  following 
statement  contained  in  a  despatch  from  his 
Majesty's  Grovernment  to  its  ministers  at  Lon- 
don and  St.  Petersburg.  {See  Public  Docu- 
ments.) In  that  despatch  iL  Drouyn  de  THnys 
said :  *^  There  has  existed  between  the  belli- 
gerents, from  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  an 
equality  of  strength  which  has  been  almost 
constantly  maintained  ever  since ;  and  afber  so 
much  bloodshed,  they  are  now,  in  this  respect, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  at  first. 
Noting  justifies  the  expectation  of  any  more 
decided  military  operations  at  an  early  day.'' 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Dayton  proceeds  to  describe 
the  result  of  the  army  operations,  and  the 
ground  lost  by  the  Confederate  States,  respect- 
ing which  he  thus  concludes : 

In  a  word,  the  insarKents  do  not  now  hold  a  foot  of 
groand  which  they  dia  not  hold  early  in  tbe  war,  while 
the  flag  of  the  Union  has  been  constantly  advanced, 
and  now  floats  somewhere  on  the  soil  or  over  tbe  forti- 
fications of  every  slave  State  (save  one).  Their 
armies  have  in  tbe  mean  time  been  driven  from  an 
area  of  coantnr  embracing  in  the  agmgate  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  square  nmes,  and  occupied 
bj  a  population  ranging  from  one  millioa  and  a  half  to 
two  millions  of  peo^e. 

He  then  examines  the  census  returns  for  the 
population  of  the  antagonist  portions  of  the 
Union,  and  considers  the  money  and  other 
resources,  thus  intending  to  show  the  degree 
of  inequality  between  the  combatants,  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  opinion  of  the  French 
minister. 

On  the  28d,  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  replied  as 
follows : 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that,  notwithstanding  the 
inequality  of  numbers  and  of  financial  means,  notwith- 
standing local  advantages  and  partial  conquests,  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  of  climate  seem  to  oppose  in- 
superable obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  and 
that  the  equal  energy  of  both  sides  tends  to  impress 
upon  it  a  character  of  indomitable  desperation.  1  am 
prepared  to  render  homage  with  yon  to  tbe  courage 
which  the  Americans  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other 
have  shown  thus  for;  but  this  courage,  even  while  it 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  only  calculated 
to  render  more  uncertain  the  result  of  the  combats, 
and  to  retard  the  termination  of  the  disasters  of  this 
bloody  war. 

Tou  know,  sir,  what  feelings  this  sad  spectacle  has 
e;iven  rise  to  in  us;  you  know  the  step  which  a  pro- 
lonnd  sympathy  for  America  has  inspired  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Bmperor,  in  the  hope  of  opening  a  way 
to  a  reconciliation.  This  step  you  know  also  ought 
and  could  take  place  in  the  opmion  of  the  Emperor 
only  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  tbe  two  bel- 
ligerent parties.  At  present  the  reception  given  to 
our  proposition  by  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  St 
Petersburg  prevents  us  from  thinking  of  pursuing  it 
forther ;  but  I  can  assure  you»  sir,  that  our  friendly 
dispositions  have  not  changed.  If  some  day  the 
Americans,  tired  of  turning  tneir  valor  against  them- 
selves, should  wish  to  have  recourse  to  us  in  order  to 
seek  in  concert  tbe  means  of  terminating  this  conflict, 
they  would  And  us  always  ready  (be  it  m  associating 
ourselves  with  other  Powers,  or  be  it  separately)  to  aid 
them  with  our  cooperation,  and  to  testiry,  by  our  good 
offices,  feelings  which  have  not  ceased  to  animate 
France  in  regard  to  them. 

A  despatch  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton, 
dated  Nov.  30th,  expresses  the  views  of  the 


Government  on  the  unsuccessful  proposition  of 
France  to  Great  Britain  and  Russia.    He  says: 

An  inconclusive  conference  concerning  the  United 
States  has  been  held  between  these  Powers,  all  of 
whom  avow  themselves  as  friends  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet  the  United  States  were  carefully  excluded  fttnn 
the  conference.  Neither  party  in  the  conference  pro- 
posed any  combination  to  coerce  the  wiUoroontrofthe 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  United  States  are 
not  called  upon  to  say  what  they  would  have  done  if 
the  proposition  of  France,  which  was  declined  by  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  had  been  adopted  and  carried 
into  effect.  Nor  are  we  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  the  positions  and  proceedings  respectively 
of  the  several  parties  in  the  conference.  Such  a  de- 
bate upon  a  su^ect  which  has  already  lost  its  practical 
character,  or  which,  to  speak  more  accuratdy,  has  not 
attained  such  a  character,  misht  produce  irritations 
and  jealousies  which  the  President  desires  to  avoid. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1868,  Mr.  Dayton 
writes  to  Mr.  Seward  that  a  despatch  will 
shortly  he  sent  hy  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  to  M. 
Meroier,  the  French  ambassador  at  Washington, 
requesting  him  to  suggest  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  propriety  of  appointing  conamia- 
sioners  to  treat  with  the  South  for  peace,  and 
for  union,  if  possible;  if  not  possible,  for  such 
terms  of  separation  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon.  The  despatch  proposed  no  interference 
of  any  kind  by  a  foreign  Power,  nor  required 
or  asked  any  cessation  of  hostilities  pending 
the  negotiation,  but  like  the  negotiation  for 

g^ace  in  1788,  between  the  United  States  and 
reat  Britain,  permitted  everything  to  proceed 
as  if  no  effort  for  a  settlement  were  being 
made. 

The  despatch  thus  alluded  to  was  addressed 
to  M.  Mercier  by  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  on  the 
9th  of  January,  and  was  as  follows: 

DxPAXTmVT  OF  FOSSIOH  ArVAIBS,  I 

Political  Division,  Pails,  Jai»Kary  9,  i8«8.  f 
Sib  :  If,  in  forming  the  purpose  of  assisting,  by  the 

Eroffer  of  our  good  offices,  to  shorten  the  period  of  those 
ostilities  which  are  desolating  the  American  conti- 
nent, we  had  not  been  cuided,  beyond  all,  by  the  friend- 
ship which  actuates  the  Government  of  the  Emperor 
in  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  Uttle  success  of  our 
overtures  might  chill  the  interest  with  which  we  fol- 
low the  fluctuations  of  this  contest  But  the  sentiment 
to  which  we  have  yielded  is  too  sincere  for  indifference 
to  find  a  place  in  our  thoughts,  and  that  we  would 
cease  to  bepainfully  affected  whilst  the  war  continues 
to  rage.  We  cannot  regard  without  profound  regret 
this  war,  worse  than  civil,  comparable  to  the  most 
terrible  distractions  of  tbe  ancient  Republics,  and 
whose  disasters  multiply  in  proportion  to  tbe  resources 
and  the  valor  which  each  of  the  belligerent  parties 
develop.  '  • 

The  Oovernment  of  his  Majesty  have,  therefore,  se- 
riously examined  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  us,  where  we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  friendly 
mediation,  and  we  have  asked  ourselves  whether  they 
are  truly  of  a  nature  to  set  aside  as  premature  every 
tentative  to  a  reconciliation.  On  one  part  has  been 
opposed  to  us  tbe  repugnance  of  the  United  States  to 
admit  the  intervention  of  foreign  influence  in  the  dis- 
pute ;  on  the  other  the  hope,  which  the  Federal  ^v- 
emment  has  not  abandoned,  of  attaining  its  solution 
by  force  of  arms. 

Assuredly,  sir,  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  one  or 
more  neutral  Powers  contains  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  pride  so  legitimate  amidst  a  great  nation,  and 
wars  purely  international  are  not  those  alone  which 
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fimish  examples  of  the  useful  character  of  mediation. 
We  flatter  ourselves,  besides,  that  in  profiering  to  place 
oureelres  at  the  disposal  of  the  belligerent  parties  to 
fiwilitate  between  them  negotiations,  we  basis  of  which 
we  abstain  from  prejudsing,  we  have  manifested  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  United  States  all  tne  considerations 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  now  perhaps  still  more  than 
erer,  after  such  a  new  proof ofmoral  force  and  energj. 
We  are  none  the  less  ready,  amid  the  wishes  which  we 
form  in  favor  of  peace,  to  take  into  account  all  suscepti- 
bilities of  national  feeling,  and  we  do  not  at  all  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  F^eral  Government  to  decline 
the  cooperation  (ponooun)  of  the  great  maritime 
Powers  of  Europe. 

But  this  cooperation,  is  it  not  the  only  means  which 
offers  itself  to  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  to  hasten  the 
dose  of  the  war?  And  if  it  believes  that  it  ought  to 
repel  anv  foreig^n  intervention,  could  it  not  honorablj 
accept  the  idea  of  direct  informal  conferences  (pour 
parlir)  with  the  authority  which  may  represent  the 
States  of  the  South. 

The  Federal  Qovemment  does  not  despair,  we  know, 
of  ^ving  a  more  active  impulse  to  hostilities;  its 
sacnfloes  have  not  exhausted  its  resources,  still  less  its 
perseverance  and  its  stead&stness.  The  protraction 
of  the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  its  confi- 
dence in  the  definite  success  of  its  efforts.  But  the 
opening  of  informal  conferences  between  the  belli- 
serent  parties  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostUities.  Neffotiations  aboutpeace 
are  not  always  the  conseouence  of  a  suspension  or  war- 
fare ;  they  precede,  on  toe  contrary,  more  often  the 
establishment  of  a  truce.  How  manv  times  have  we 
not  seen  plenipotentiaries  meet,  exchange  communi- 
cations, agree  upon  all  the  essential  provisions  of 
treaties,  resolve,  m  fine,  the  ouestion  even  of  peace 
or  war,  whilst  the  leaders  or  armies  continued  the 
strife  and  endeavored  even  to  the  latest  moment  to 
modify  by  force  of  arms  the  conditions  of  peace?  To 
recall  onrr  one  memory,  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
United  States^the  negotiations  which  consecrated 
their  independence  were  commenced  long  before  hostil- 
ities bad  ceased  in  the  New  World,  and  the  armistice 
was  not  established  until  the  act  of  the  80th  November, 
1862,  which  under  the  name  of  provisional  articles 
embraced  in  advance  the  principal  clauses  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  1783. 

Nothing,  therefore,  would  hinder  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  without  renouncing  the  advan- 
tage which  it  believes  it  can  attain  by  the  continuation 
oTthe  war,  from  entering  upon  informal  conferences 
with  the  Confederates  of  the  South,  in  case  they  should 
show  themselves  disposed  thereto.  Representatives 
or  commissioners  of  tne  two  parties  coula  assemble  at 
such  point  as  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  designate, 
and  which  could,  for  this  purpose,  oe  declared  neutral. 
Reciprocal  complaints  would  be  examined  into  at  this 
meeting.  In  place  of  the  accusations  which  North  and 
South  mutually  cast  upon  each  other  at  this  time, 
would  be  substituted  an  argumentative  discussion  oi 
the  interests  which  divide  them.  They  would  seek  out 
by  means  of  well  ordered  and  profound  deliberations 
whether  these  interests  are  definitively  irreconcilable 
— ^whether  separation  is  an  extreme  which  can  no 
longer  be  avoided,  or  whether  the  memories  of  a  com- 
mon existence,  whether  the  ties  of  anv  kind  which 
have  made  of  tne  North  and  of  the  South  one  sole  and 
whole  Federative  State,  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so 
high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not  more  powerful 
than  the  causes  which  nave  placed  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  populations.  A  negotiation,  the  object  of 
which  would  be  thus  determinate,  would  not  involve 
any  of  the  objections  raised  affainst  the  diplomatic 
intervention  of  Europe,  and,  without  giving  birth  to 
the  same  hopes  as  the  immediate  conclusion  of  an 
armistice,  would  exercise  a  happy  infiuence  on  the 
march  of  events. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  a  combination  which 
respects  all  the  relations  of  the  United  States  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment?  Per- 
suadea  on  our  part  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  their  tme 


interests,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  neommend  it  to  thetr 
attention ;  and,  not  having  sought  in  the  project  of  a 
mediation  of  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  any  vain 
display  of  influence,  we  would  applaud,  with  entiiv 
fineedom  finom  all  susceptibility  of  seu-esteem,  the  open- 
ing of  a  negotiation  which  would  invite  the  two  popu- 
lations to  discuss,  without  the  cooperation  of  Europe, 
the  solution  of  their  difference. 

I  request  you,  sir,  to  give  this  assurance  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington,  while  commending  to  its 
wisdom  counsels  dictated  by  most  sincere  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  You  are  more- 
over autnorized,  if  Mr.  Seward  expresses  the  wish,  to 
leave  with  him  a  copy  of  this  despatch. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration, 
DBOUYlirDB  L'flUYS. 

To  M.  Mkbcxu,  Minister  of  France  at  Washington. 

On  the  6tli  of  Febroary,  1863,  Mr.  Seward 
addressed  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Dayton  in  reply  to 
his  note  stating  that  mediation  between  the 
combatants  was  about  to  be  proposed,  and  ex- 
pressing the  Tiews  under  which  such  a  proposi- 
tion would  be  received  bj  the  Goyemment  of 
the  United  States.  This  important  despatch 
was  as  follows: 

DxPAXTMBfr  or  Statk,  WiSBnroTOH,  F^.  €^  ISSSL 

Sib:  The  intimation  siven  in  your  despatch  of 
January  15th  CSo.  255),  that  I  might  expect  a  special 
visit  from  M.  Mercier  has  been  realized.  He  called  on 
the  8d  instant,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  despatdi 
which  he  had  just  then  received  from  M.  Drouyn  da 
rHuys  under  the  date  of  the  9th  of  Januarjr. 

I  have  taken  the  President's  instructions,  mad  X 
now  proceed  to  give  you  his  views  upon  the  subject  in 
question. 

It  has  been  considered  with  seriousness,  resnlting  ' 
from  the  reflection  that  the  people  of  France  are 
known  to  be  faultless  sharers  with  the  American  na- 
tion in  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  our  unhappy 
civil  war ;  nor  do  we  on  this,  any  more  than  on  other 
occasions,  forget  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  two 
countries,  which  we  unhesitatingly  believe  has  in- 
spired the  counsels  that  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  has 
imparted. 

He  says, ''  the  Federal  Government  does  not  dea- 
pair,  we  know,  of  jgiving  more  active  impulse  to  hos- 
tilities '"  and  again  he  remarks, "  the  protraction  of 
the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  the  confidence 
(of  the  f^eral  Government)  in  the  definitive  success 
of  its  efforts.'' 

These  passages  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  in- 
justice to  the  language,  whether  confidential  or  public, 
in  which  this  Government  has  constantly  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  the  War.  It  certainly  has  had  and  avowed 
only  one  purpose — ^a  determination  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  country.  So  far  from  admitting  any 
laxity  of  effort,  or  betraying  any  despondency,  the 
Government  has,  on  the  contrary,  borne  itself  cheer- 
fully in  all  vicissitudes,  with  unwavering  confidence  in 
an  early  and  complete  triumph  of  the  national  cause. 
Now,  when  we  are,  in  a  manner,  invited  bj  a  friendly 
power  to  review  the  twenty-one  months'  history  of  the 
conflict,  we  find  no  occasion  to  abate  that  confidence. 
Through  such  an  alternation  of  victories  and  defeats 
as  is  the  appointed  incident  of  every  war,  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  steadily  ad- 
van9ed,  reclaiming  from  the  insurgents  the  ports, 
forts,  and  posts  which  they  had  treacherously  seised 
before  the  strife  actually  began,  and  even  before  it  was 
seriouslv  apprehended.  So  many  of  the  States  and  dis- 
tricts wnicb  the  insurgents  included  in  the  field  of  their 
projected  exclusive  slaveholding  dominions  have  al- 
ready been  reestablished  under  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
that  they  now  retain  only  the  States  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Texas,  with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of  North 
Oarolina,  and  two  thirds  of  South  C^llna,  half  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  one  third  respectively  of  Arkansas  and 
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The  national  foroea  hold  eren  thia  amall 
territoiy  in  dose  blockade  and  siese. 

Thia  Goremmenti  if  required,  doea  not  hesitate  to 
anbmit  ita  achierementa  to  the  test  of  comparison; 
and  it  maintaina  that  in  no  part  of  the  worldl  and  in 
no  timea,  ancient  or  modem,  haa  a  nation,  when  ren- 
dered all  unready  for  combat  bj  the  enjoyment  of 
eighty  years  of  almost  unbroken  peace,  so  quickly 
awakened  at  the  alarm  of  sedition,  put  forth  energies 
80  Tigorooa,  and  achieved  successes  so  signal  and  ef- 
fective as  those  which  hare  marked  the  progress  of 
this  contest  on  the  part  of  the  Union. 

H.  Dronyn  de  I'Huys,  I  fear,  haa  taken  other  lieht 
than  the  correspondence  of  this  Government  for  nis 

Eidanee  in  asoertainioff  ita  temper  and  firmness.  He 
B  probably  read  of  divisions  of  sentiment  among 
those  who  hold  themselves  forth  aa  organs  of  public 
opinion  here,  and  has  given  to  them  an  undue  impor- 
tance; It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  nation  of 
thirtv  millions,  civiUv  divided  into  forty-one  States 
and  Territoriea,  which  cover  an  expanse  hardly  less 
than  Europe ;  that  the  people  are  a  pure  democracy, 
exerciaing  evervwhere  tne  utmost  freedom  of  speech 
and  sufiage  ;  that  a  great  crisis  necessarily  produces 
vehement  as  well  as  profound  debate,  with  sharp  col- 
lisioos  of  individual,  local,  and  sectional  interests,  sen- 
timents, and  ambitions ;  and  that  this  beat  of  contro- 
versy ia  increased  by  the  intervention  of  speenlations, 
interests,  prejudices,  and  passions  from  every  othec 
part  of  the  civilizea  world!  It  is,  however,  through 
such  debates  that  the  agreement  of  the  nation  upon 
any  subject  is  habltnally  attained,  its  resolutions  form- 
ed, and  its  policy  established.  While  there  has  been 
much  diilerence  of  popular  opinion  and  favor  concern- 
ing the  affents  who  shall  carry  on  the  war,  the  princi- 
ples on  wnich  it  shall  be  wured,  and  the  means  with 
which  it  shall  be  prosecuted,  H.  Drouyn  de  I'Hays  has 
only  to  refer  to  the  statute  hook  of  Ooo^^ress  and  the 
Executive  ordinances  to  learn  that  the  national  activity 
baa  hitherto  been  and  yet  is,  as  efficient  as  that  of  any 
other  nation,  whatever  its  form  of  government,  ever 
was,  under  circumstanoea  of  equally  grave  import  to 
its  peace,  aafety,  and  welfiu«.  Not  one  voice  has  been 
raised  anywhere,  out  of  the  immediate  field  of  the  in- 
surrection, in  favor  of  foreign  intervention,  of  media- 
tion, of  arbitration,  or  of  compromise,  with  the  relin- 
quishment of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain,  or  the 
surrender  of  even  one  constitutional  franchise.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  manifest  to  the  world  that  our  re- 
sources are  yet  abundant,  and  our  credit  adequate  to 
the  eziating  emergency. 

What  11.  Dronvn  de  PHnya  sug^sts  is  that  this 
Government  ahall  ap^int  commissioners  to  meet,  on 
neutral  ground,  commissioners  of  the  insurzents.  He 
supposes  that  in  the  conferences  to  be  thus  held,  recip- 
rocal oomplainta  could  be  discussed,  and  in  place  of 
the  aocusationa  which  the  North  and  South  now 
mntoallr  cast  upon  each  other,  the  conferees  would  be 
engaged  with  discussions  of  the  interests  which  divide 
them.  He  assumes,  further,  that  tbe  commissioners 
wottld  seek,  by  means  of  well-ordered  and  profound 
deliberation,  whether  these  interests  are  definitively 
irreooDcilable,  whether  separation  is  an  extreme  that 
can  no  longer  be  avoided,  or  whether  the  memories  of 
a  common  existence,  the  ties  of  every  kind  which  have 
made  the  North  and  the  South  one  whole  Federative 
State,  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree 
of  prosperity,  sre  not  more  powerful  than  the  causes 
which  nave  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  two  popu- 
Istions. 

The  suesestion  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it 
may  weUluive  been  thought  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
Frnieh,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  benevolent  desire  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  a  feaaible  one.  But  when  M. 
Droujrn  de  THuys  shell  come  to  review  it  in  the  light 
in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  examined  in  this  coun- 
try, I  think  he  can  hardly  fiul  to  perceive  that  it  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  a  proposition  that,  while  this  Gov- 
ernment IS  engaged  in  suppressing  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion, with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  constitutional 
—      '  anthorily,  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 


conntrr,  it  shall  ent«r  into  diplomatic  diseniskm 
with  the  insurgents  upon  the  questions  whether  that 
authority  shall  not  be  renounced,  and  whether  the 
country  shall  not  be  delivered  over  to  disunion,  to  be 
quickly  followed  bv  ever  increasing  anarchy. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  or  the  United 
States  to  compromise  the  national  authority  so  far  as 
to  enter  into  such  debates,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
what  good  results  could  be  obtained  by  them. 

The  commissioners  must  agree  in  recommending 
eitiier  tiiat  the  Union  shall  stand  or  tiiat  it  shall  be 
voluntarily  dissolved ;  or  else  they  must  leave  the  vital 
question  unsettied,  to  abide  at  last  the  fortunes  of  the 
war.  The  Government  has  not  shut  out  knowledge  of 
the  present  temper,  any  more  than  of  tbe  past  pur* 
poses  of  the  insursents.  There  is  not  the  least  eround 
to  suppose  that  the  controlling  actors  would  be  per- 
suaded at  this  moment,  by  any  arguments  which  na- 
tional commissioners  couIdoffer,toToregothe  ambition 
that  has  impelled  them  to  the  disloyal  position  they  are 
occupying.  Any  commissioners  who  should  be  ap* 
pointed  by  these  actors,  or  through  their  dictation  or 
influence,  must  enter  the  conference  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  pledffed  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  insur- 
sent  chiefs.  The  loyal  people  in  the  insurrectionary' 
States  would  be  unheard,  ana  any  oifer  of  peace  by  this 
Goremment,  on  the  condition  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union,  must  necessarily  be  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this 
Government  has  not  the  least  thought  of  relinquishing 
the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  it  by  the  nation 
under  the  most  solemn  of  all  political  sanctions ;  and 
if  it  had  any  such  thought,  it  would  still  have  abundant 
reason  to  know  that  peace  proposed  at  the  cost  of  dis- 
solution would  be  immediately,  unreservedly,  and  in- 
dignantiy  rejected  by  the  American  people.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  that  European  statesmen  make,  if  they 
suppose  this  people  are  demoralized.  Whatever,  in 
the  case  of  an  insurrection,  the  people  of  France,  or  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the  Netherlands 
would  do  to  save  their  national  existence,  no  matter 
how  the  strife  might  be  regarded  by  or  might  affect 
foreign  nations,  just  so  much,  and  certainly  no  less, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  do,  4f  necessary  to 
save  for  the  common  benefit  the  region  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Atiantic  coasts,  and  by 
the  shores  of  the  Gul&  of  St  Lawrence  and  Mexico, 
to^iether  with  the  fi«e  and  common  navigation  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  St. 
Lawrence,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  and  other 
natural  highways  by  which  this  land,  which  to  them  is 
at  once  a  land  of  inheritance  and  a  land  of  promise,  is 
opened  and  watered.  Even  if  the  a^nts  of^the  Amer- 
ican people  now  exercising  their  power  should, 
through  fear  or  faction,  fall  below  this  height  of  the 
national  virtue,  they  would  be  speedily,  vet  constitu- 
tionally, replaced  by  others  of  sterner  character  and 
patriotism. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say^  also,  that  M.  Drouyn  de 
THuys  errs  in  his  description  of  the  parties  to  the 
present  conflict.  We  have  here,  in  the  political  sense, 
no  North  and  South,  no  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  We  have  an  insurrectionary  partv,  which  is 
located  chiefly  upon  and  adjacent  to  tne  snore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
loyal  people,  who  constitute  not  only  Northern  States, 
but  also  Eastern,  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
States. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  heretofore  submitted  to 
the  French  Government  the  President's  views  of  the 
interests,  and  the  ideas  more  effective  for  the  time 
than  even  interests,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  American  Ck)vemment  and  people 
to  maintain  the  Federal  Union.  The  President  has 
done  the  same  thing  in  his  Messages  and  other  public 
declarations.  I  refrain,  therefore,  flrom  reviewing  that 
aisument  in  connection  with  the  existing  question. 

M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  draws  to  his  aid  the  con* 
ferences  which  took  place  between  the  Goloniea  and 
Great  Britain  in  our  Revolutionary  War.  He  will  al- 
low us  to  assume  that  action  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation 
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mnsi  aooordwith  ite  necessiUef,  and  Uierefore  mo 
seldom  be  oonfonned  to  precedeDts.  Great  BrituD, 
when  entering  on  the  nei^otiations,  had  manifeitlr 
oome  to  entertain  doubts  of  her  ultimate  sucoess ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  councils  of  the  Colonies  could  not 
fail  to  take  new  courage,  if  not  to  g^n  other  ad- 
vantage when  the  parent  State  compromised  so  far  as  to 
treat  of  peace  on  the  terms  of  conceding  their  indepen- 
dence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  peace  must  come  at  some  time, 
and  that  conferences  must  attend,  if  thejr  are  not  al- 
lowed to  precede  the  pacification.  There  is,  howerer, 
a  better  form  for  such  conferences  than  the  one  which 
M.  Drou^n  de  THuys  suffcests.  The  latter  would  be 
palpably  in,deroffation  ofue  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  cariy  no  weisht,  because  destitute 
of  the  sanction  necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloyal  or 
the  loyal  portions  of  the  people.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  furnishes  a  consti- 
tutional forum  for  debates  between  the  alienated  par- 
ties. Senators  and  representatires  from  the  loyal  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  there  already,  freeljr  empowered 
to  c<Aifer:  and  seats  also  are  vacant,  and  inviting  sen- 
ators and  representatives  of  this  discontented  party 

*  who  mav  be  constitutionally  sent  there  from  the  States 
involved  in  the  insurrection.  Moreover,  the  confer- 
ences which  can  thus  be  held  in  Congreos  have  this 
ffreat  advaotaae  over  any  that  could  be  oreanixed  upon 
vie  plan  of  M.  Drouvn  de  THuys,  namdv— that  the 
Congress,  if  it  were  thought  wise,  could  call  a  national 
convention  to  adopt  its  recommendations,  and  give 
them  all  the  solemnity  and  binding  force  of  organic 
law.  Such  conferences  between  the  alienated  parties 
may  be  said  to  have  already  begun.  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri— States 
which  are  claimed  by  the  insurg;eots— are  already 
represented  in  Congress,  and  submitting  with  perfect 
freedom  and  in  a  proper  spirit  their  advice  upon  the 
course  best  calculated  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest 

.  time,  a  firm,  lasting,  and  honorable  peace.  Represen- 
tatives have  been  sent  also  from  Louisiana,  and  others 
are  understood  to  be  coming  from  Arkansas. 

There  is  a  preponderating  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Congressional  form  of  conference  over  that  which  is 
suggested  by  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  namely,  that  while 
an  accession  to  the  latter  would  bring  thisUovemment 
into  a  concurrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding 
and  setting  aside  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  would  be  of  pernicious  ex- 
ample, the  Concessional  conference,  on  the  contrary, 
preserves  and  gives  new  strength  to  that  sacred  wilt- 
ing which  must  continue  through  future  ages  the  sheet 
anchor  of  the  Republic. 

You  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  despatch  to  M. 
Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  and  to  giro  him  a  copy  if  he  shall 
desire  it 

To  the  end  that  yon  mav  be  informed  of  the  whole 
case,  I  transmit  a  copy  of  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys's  de- 
spatch. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  correspondence  with  France  daring  the 
year  1862  presents  only  a  single  instance  of  a 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  the  case  of  an  American  citi- 
aen  injured  by  some  French  soldiers  at  Vera 
Craz.  Throughout  these  pages  her  friendship 
appears  stead^t  and  sincere.  Not  an  instance 
of  a  departure  from  strict  neutrality  is  found. 
No  armed  vessel  left  her  ports,  nor  contraband 
articles  were  shipped  by  her  citizens.  Her  min- 
ister expressly  declares  that  if  any  suggestions 
looking  to  a  peaceful  close  of  this  bloody  Amer- 
ican conflict  should  be  made  by  his  govern- 
ment, and  refused  by  the  Ajnerican,  nothing 
would  follow.  Hr.  Dayton  writes  that  he  said 
to  him,  on  October  18 :    "  Suppose  your  offer, 


or  suggestion,  if  made,  shall  be  reftised,  wbit 
will  be  the  consequences?"  He  relied: 
*^  Nothing ;  we  would  be  friends  as  we  had 
been  before." 

Btuiia. — ^The  correspondence  with  Bosji  is 
unimportant,  except  so  far  as  it  indiestes  the 
frienaly  spirit  of  that  government  towards  this 
country.  In  absence  of  Mr.  Bimon  Cameroo, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  0.  M.  Clay,  the  secretsrj 
of  legation,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  reports  i 
conference  with  Prince  Gortchdcoff  on  October 
29.  "Your  situation,"  said  he,  "is  gettiiig 
worse  and  worse.  The  chances  of  preaeirisj 
the  Union  are  growing  more  and  more  despe- 
rate. Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  this  in^- 
fhl  war?  Can  you  find  no  basis  of  arrange- 
ment before  your  strength  is  so  exhausted  that 
you  must  lose  for  many  years  to  come  your  po- 
ationin  the  world?" 

Spain. — Only  one  or  two  points  of  interest 
appear  in  the  corresnondeuce  with  the  goven- 
ment  of  Spain,  conducted,  in  the  absence  of 
General  8cnurz,  through  the  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, Mr.  Horatio  J.  Perry.  On  the  22d  of 
April,  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr.  Perry:  "I 
think  that  you  may  be  able  to  satisfy  that  emi- 
nent minister,  Mr.  Oalderon  Oollantes,  that  the 
largest  term  which  can  readily  be  claimed  for 
this  civil  war  is  a  period  of  two  years  from  its 
date." 

Subsequently,  General  Scbnrz  resigned  the 
mission  to  Spain,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gustavus  Koerner,  of  Illinois. 

A  protest  was  made  by  the  government  of 
the  united  States  upon  the  annexation  of  Do- 
minica to  Spain. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Perry,  the  Spanish  minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  CoUantes,  alluded  to  the  treaty  re- 
cently negotiated  with  Great  Britiun  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  oonferenoe 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Perry: 

At  a  recent  iDterview  with  Mr.  CalderoQ  Goihntg 
that  minister  inquired  if  I  had  receired  a  coff  «  "* 
treaty  recently  concluded  between  the  DnitM  Swto 
and  England,  concerning  tlie  mutual  right  of  learni 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slare  tnde.  H* 
was  much  surprised  that,  after  combating  that  pno- 
dple  so  long,  the  United  States  should  bare  vA^ 


from  such  abuse. 


guard  t 


I  replied,  regretting  I  could  giro  no  infonaatioo 
other  than  what  Mr.  Calderon  had  himself  seen  in  tM 
newspapers.  I  understood,  howerer,  that  the  atoppaga 
of  the  use  of  the  American  flag  in  the  slare  trade  vtf 
an  object  which  would  natunmy  conmiend  itself  to  toe 
favor  of  the  present  government  of  the  United  Swa» 
and  I  inouired  if  Spain  had  not  herself  oonoeded  tte 
same  rignt 

Hr.  Calderon  said  that  she  had,  at  a  period  of  ber 
history  which  could  not  be  recalled  with  pleasure,  bn 
that  ever  since  he  himself  had  held  the  pordblio  of 
foreign  affairs  he  had  been  desirous  of  an  opportunitr 
to  revise  that  whole  treaty  in  which  the  right  of  aeara 
was  thus  granted  to  Great  Britain.  The  exmue.  a 
this  right  was  vexatious,  and,  besides,  the  &fun 
were  always  talking  in  Parliament  and  out,  of  twr 
having  purchased  this  right  of  Spain  for  £40,000  ^ 
ling  money,  always  puttmg  theur  monejr  fonrard,  ana 
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he  (Mr.  Galdefon)  would  be  ezeeedinglj  glad  of  an  op- 
portimity  to  gire  them  their  £40,000  and  have  the 
treaty  back  again. 

Mr.  Calderon  asked  me  if  I  supposed  the  recent 
treatj  would  be  ratified  bj  the  American  Senate.  I 
replied  I  had  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  would  be,  and 
remarked  that  I  supposed  that  England  was  now  tak- 
ing steps  to  obtain  tne  same  conoession  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  France. 

Mr.  Calderon  said  he  had  little  doubt  of  it,  but  he 
wished  to  see  the  American  treaty,  as  it  mi^ht  afford 
a  basis  for  demanding  a  reyision  of  the  Spanish  treaty 
as  to  the  manner  In  which  this  right  was  to  be  exer- 
cised. 

The  remainder  of  this  yolnminous  corre- 
spondenoe  is  occupied  with  subjects  of  less  in- 


terest The  volame  is  a  proof  of  the  vast  la- 
bors of  the  Department  of  State,  which  has 
been  conducted  during  the  year  with  great 
ability  and  success,  in  preserving  the  peaceM 
and  most  friendly  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
DRURY  BLUFF  is  situated  seven  miles  be- 
low Richmond  on  the  James  river.  It  is  in  a 
commanding  position,  owing  to  the  curve  of 
the  river,  and  was  strongly  fortified  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  Federal  gunboats  to  Rich- 
mond. An  attack  was  made  upon  it  by  the  iron 
clad  Galena  and  several  gunboats,  which  were 
severely  handled   and   retired.    (jS^  Kaval 
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EARTH.  Among  the  scientifie  deductions 
and  speculations  respecting  our  planet,  put 
forth  daring  the  year,  are  some  which  would 
seem  likely  to  lead  to  very  considerable  modi- 
fications of  Reviews  for  some  time  entertained 
in  regard  to  its  constitution  and  behavior  as  a 
physical  globe,  and  more  especially  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  its  interior  mass. 

Bdativs  Sunshine  of  Different  Zones.    Prof. 
Heonessy,  speaking  before  the  British  associa- 
tion on  this  subject,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  by  means  of  transformation  of  a 
mathematical  formula  of  Poisson,  the  area  of 
that  portion  of  the  earth's  equatorial  regions 
vhicn  receives  as  great  an  amount  of  sunshine 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  surface,  is  readily  ascer- 
tained.   This  aroa  is  found  to  be  that  which  is 
bounded,  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, by  parallels  distant  28''  44'  40"  on 
^h  side  of  the  equator.    Since  such  parallels 
lie  very  slightly  -without  the  tropics,  it  follows 
that  the  amount  of  sunshine  falling  on  the 
outer  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  between  the 
tropica,  is  very  nearly  equaj  to  that  falling 
upon  the  atmoephere  corresponding  to  the 
entire  remaining  portion  of  the  eartL    Now, 
the  researches  of  Prof.  Forbes  have  shown  that 
the  portion  of  the  sun's  heat  extinguished  by 
the  atmosphere  during  passage  through  it  of  a 
given  solar  ray,  and  before  it  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  itself,  exceeds  one  half  for 
all  inclinations  of  the  ray  to  the  surface  less 
than  25° ;  and  that  for  inclinations  of  6°,  only 
about  2*oth  part  of  the  heat  reaches  the  ground. 
The  torrid  zone,  accordingly,  must  receive  the 
action  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sun's 
heat;  and  it  will  follow  that  the  distribution 
of  the  absorbing  and  radiating  surfaces  within 
BQch  zone  must  exercise  an  influence  the  extent 
of  which  is  not  usually  suspected,  in  modifying 
the  climates  of  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 
^te»«  qf  the  Ea/rtVe  Atmoephere.     Prof. 
Challis,  before  the  same  body,  argued  that  the 
earth's  atmosphere  could  not  extend  so  far  as 
to  the  moon,  since,  jn  case  it  did  so,  some  por- 
tions of  it  must  attach  themselves  by  gravita- 


tion to  that  satellite,  and  these  having  connec* 
tion  through  friction  with  the  rest,  there 
would  result  a  continual  drag  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  retarding  its  rotation.  If,  then,  the 
earth's  rotation  be  uniform,  its  atmosphere 
cannot  extend  so  far  as  in  any  degree  to  be 
drawn  to  the  moon.  Undoubtedly,  as  gener- 
ally supposed,  the  atmosphere  terminates  at 
some  height  not  very  great,  and  abruptly;  that 
is,  with  a  definite  boundary  or  surface,  at  which 
it  has  a  small  but  finite  density,  and  beyond 
which  there  are  no  more  atmospheric  particles. 
From  considerations  drawn  from  the  rate  of 
decrease  of  density  in  ascending  from  and  near 
to  the  earth's  surface,  this  height  is  usually 
placed  at  about  70  miles. 

Thichnese  of  the  Earth^e  Cruet  Led  chiefly 
by  the  phenomena  of  thermal  springs,  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  together  with  the  ob- 
served rise  of  temperature  in  descending  in 
mines  and  the  boring  of  artesian  wells,  and 
connecting  with  these  the  appearances  of  the 
lower  or  unstratified*  rocks,  and  the  interpre- 
tation given  to  all  the  facts  by  Laplace's  nebu- 
lar hypothesis,  geologists  have  for  many  years 
past  become  pretty  generally  agreed  in  regard- 
mg  our  globe  as  still  possessing  but  a  thin  solid 
crust  enveloping  an  mtensely  hot  and  molten 
core;  and  from  calculations  of  the  depths  at 
which  the  metals  and  finally  the  most  refrac- 
tory rock  materials  must  melt,  the  thickness 
of  such  crust  has  been  supposed  no  greater 
than  100,  70,  and  by  some  even  80  miles. 
Within  a  very  few  years,  however,  objections 
to  this  theory,  or  at  the  least  to  that  of  such 
extreme  thinness  of  solid  earth,  have  sprung 
up  in  different  and  unexpected  quarters.  About 
three  years  since,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pratt,  residing 
at  Calcutta,  and  to  whom  the  immense  quantity 
of  matter  piled  up  in  the  long  and  massive 
Himalayan  chains  had  become  a  very  patent 
fact,  published  his  views  to  the  efiect  that, 
through  differing  pressures  at  near  parts  of  the 
crust,  where  the  weight  of  chains  like  the 
Himalayas  is  far  under-balanced  by  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  on  ocean  bottoms,  while  the 
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tendency  of  lava  tides  within  the  earth  at  tunes 
of  conjunotion  of  the  sun  and  moon  mnst  con- 
spire with  snch  differences,  the  cmst  of  the 
earth  must  at  such  places  and  times  suffer  rup- 
ture, unless  at  least  140,  and  more  prohahly 
from  800  to  600  miles  thick.  To  this,  the 
Bev.  Mri  Haughton  replied  that  Mr.  Pratt 
oyerlooks  the  principle  of  the  arch,  which 
serves  to  Increase  practically  the  strength  of 
the  strata,  and  also  the  very  high  crushing 
strength  of  granite— -not  less  than  24,000  lbs. 
to  the  cubic  inch. 

Prof.  William  Thomson  presented  before  the 
Boyal  Society,  May  15,  1862,  a  paper  on  the 
'*  Rigidity  of  the  earth,"  considered  in  its 
bearmgs  on  this  question.  Premising  that  he 
would  communicate  also,  on  an  early  occasion, 
a  mathematical  theory  of  the  deformation  of 
elastic  spheroids,  and  which  would  illustrate 
his  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
tide-generating  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  he  proceeded  to  show 
that  unless  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth  be 
on  the  whole  of  extremely  rigid  material — 
more  rigid  than  steel — ^it  must  yield  to  the 
attractions  of  those  bodies,  in  *the  way  of  a 
tide  of  the  solid  strata,  and  to  such  an  extent 
88  very  sensibly  to  diminish  the  actual  oceanic 
tides,  as  well  as  the  well  known  changes  in 
direction  of  the  earth^s  axis  denoted  under  the 
terms  precession  and  nutation.  A  homogene- 
ous and  incompressible  elastic  spheroid,  of  the 
same  mass  and  volume  with  the  ear^,  if  it 
have  the  rigidity  of  glass,  would  yield  to  the 
luni-solar  tide  action  to  about  ^,  and  if  it  have 
the  rigidity  of  steel,  to  about  f ,  of  the  extent 
to  which  a'  perfectly  fluid  globe  of  equal  den- 
sity must  yield.  In  the  former  case,  the  actual 
amounts  of  the  water  tides,  and  of  the  pre- 
cession and  nutation,  would  be  only  g,  in  the 
latter  },  of  the  amounts  that  would  hold  true 
in  case  of  a- perfectly  rigid  spheroid  of  the  like 
dimensions,  figure,  and  supposed  uniform  den- 
sity. But  the  theory  of  precession  and  nutation 
has  always  hitherto  proceeded  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  earth,  in  respect  to  its  exterior 
form,  is  practically  a  completely  rigid  body; 
and  the  calculations  deduced  from  such  theory 
have  closely  agreed  with  observation.  It  is 
soarcely  possible  to  admit  that  there  can  have 
been  between  the  theory  and  facts  any  such 
discrepancy  as  required  by  the  ratio  of  8  to  6 ; 
and  the  conclusion  then  aJmost  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  much  more 
rigid  than  steel.  The  author  suggests,  as  a  fur- 
ther test,  careful  observations  on  the  lunar 
fortnighdy  and  the  solar  half-yearly  tides,  made 
say  at  Iceland  and  Teneriffe,  since  the  agency 
of  either  the  sun  or  moon  in  producing  tides  at 
and  near  the  poles  is  greatest  when  such  body 
has  the  greatest  declination  K  or  S.  of  the 
equator ;  and  by  means  of  two  such  stations, 
the  actual  diminution  of  the  ocean  tide  by  an 
earth  tide,  if  there  be  any,  would  more  likely 
be  ascertained.  From  data  already  at  command 
Prof.  Thomson  regards  it  as  certain  that  the 


general  globe  is  fkr  more  rigid  than  I 
ably  more  so  than  steel.  But  in  oixier  to  such 
result,  the  interior  must  be  even  more  rigid 
than  the  superficial  parts;  and  this  is  just 
what  would  be  expected,  if,  the  interior  being 
solid,  the  enormous  pressure  upon  it  be  taken 
into  account.  The  actual  rigidity,  however, 
appears  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hypoth- 
esis of  many  geolo^ts,  of  the  earth  as  mainly 
a  molten  mass,  inclosed  in  a  shell  80  to  100 
miles  thick.  These  investigations  confirm  those 
of  Mr.  Hopkins^  who  is  led  to  conclude  that 
the  solid  crust  cannot  be  at  tiie  least  less  tiian 
800  miles  in  thickness;  and  in  view  of  the 
apparent  absence  of  any  interference  with 
ocean  tides  and  precession,  the  author  believes 
it  impossible  the  solid  portion  of  the  earth 
should  have  a  depth  less  than  2,000  to  2,500 
miles. 

Excentrdlity  of  the  Earth.  Mr.  "W.  Ogflby 
(Brit.  Assoc),  uses  the  term  exemtrality  to 
denote  that  quality  in  virtue  of  which  the 
earth's  centre  of  gravity,  as  he  believes  he  has 
proved  to  be  the  case,  is  situated  to  one  side 
of  the  axis  about  which  its  rotation  takes  place. 
He  sets  out  with  the  principles  that,  in  a  freely 
revolving  body  like  the  earth,  the  axis  of 
figure  must,  under  all  circumstances,  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  centre  of 
figure  with  the  centre  of  the  generating  sphere. 
This  centre  is  a  ma£hematicfd  point,  fixed  and 
immovable,  whatever  changes  of  revolution  the 
body  may  undergo.  But  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  a  physical  point,  its  position  dependent  on 
the  constitution  of  the  body,  and  changing 
with  alterations  in  the  density  or  arrangement 
of  its  materials.  Since  the  earUi  is  ndther  a 
homogeneous  body,  nor  composed  of  spherical 
shells  severally  homogeneous,  its  centre  of  grav- 
ity needs  not  coincide  with  its  centre  of  figure ; 
and  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  tL&t  it  does  no^ 
and  frirther,  that  it  does  not  renudn  a  fixed 
point.  These  consequences  follow  frx>m  the  ir- 
regular density  of  the  globe,  and  again  from 
the  transportation  always  going  on,  of  millions 
of  tons  of  solid  materials  from  one  part  of  the 
earth  to  another,  to  say  nothing  of  tides,  rivers, 
ocean  currents,  or  of  possible  effects  of  electri- 
cal currents  within  the  earth.  Beasoning 
from  the  known  forms,  places,  and  dimensions 
of  the  continents,  and  in  like  manner  of  the 
oceans,  with  the  average  depths  of  the  latter, 
with  other  circumstances,  Mr.  Ogilby  deduces 
the  place  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  as 
fhll  one  statute  mile  toward  the  A^atio  side 
from  its  centre  of  figure. 

If,  as  probable,  the  axis  of  rotation  originally 
passed  through  the  centre  of  gravity — i.d.,  if  it 
was  a  principal  axis^this,  provided  that  the 
centre  of  g^vity  had  remamed  fixed,  would 
have  been  indefinitely  maintained.  But  with 
the  revolution  itself  the  transport  of  materials 
would  probably  commence ;  and  the  alteration 
of  the  globe  accumulating  during  a  given  geo- 
logical epoch,  the  gravitative  centre  would  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  come  to  diverge  materially 
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from  that  of  figure.  Either,  now,  the  mis 
keeping  its  place  will  he  no  longer  a  principal 
axis,  or  following  the  receding  centre  of  grav- 
ity, the  figure  of  the  glohe  must  change  corr&- 
Bpondingl/,  to  allow  of  rotation  ahout  the  new 
direction.  The  rigid  materiahi  of  the  earth 
forhid  any  gradual  accommodation  of  the  form ; 
and  the  axis  of  rotation  remains  fixed;  hut  the 
constraint  thus  imposed  hj  the  earth's  rigiditj 
on  the  axis  occasions  a  pressure  tending  con* 
tinaally  to  restore  the  axis  to  the  position  in 
which  it  will  be  a  principal  axis,  so  that  the 
materials  of  the  globe  may  revolve  with  bal- 
anced forces  about  it.  This  tendency  accumu- 
lating, must  in  the  course  of  ages  exceed  the 
force  of  rigiditj,  which  is  a  constant  quantity, 
and  the  axis  breaking  awaj  suddenly  must  be 
restored  to  the  direction  through  the  centre 
of  gravity,  becoming  anew  a  principal  azi& 
The  accomplishing  of  such  change  must  be  at- 
tended with  those  fearful  oonvukions,  disloca- 
tion of  strata  or  bodies  of  land,  and  cataclysmsi 
which  mark  the  boundaries  of  geological 
epochs :  and  which,  at  remote  periods,  change 
the  face  of  the  continents,  alter  the  distribution 
of  heat  and  cold,  upheave  mountaui  chains,  and 
overwhelm  whole  tribes  of  organized  beings  in 
a  common  and  general  destruction.  The  au- 
thor supposes  that  minuter  displacements  of 
the  axis  may  go  on,  or  suddenly  occur,  at  other 
than  these  great  epochs  of  change ;  and  that 
earthquakes  are  perhaps  the  disturbances  due 
to  convulsive  efforts  of  the  revolving  globe  to 
throw  its  actual  axis,  which  is  not  one  of 
eanilibrium,  into  the  place  of  a  principal  axis, 
which  would  be  such.  It  must  be  said  at  this 
point,  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  actual 
phenomena  attending  earthquakes,  and  of  theur 
connection  with  volcanic  eruptions,  will  suggest 
many  difficulties  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
theory.  Mr.  Ogilby  declares,  however,  that  a 
comparison  of  the  observations  of  Eratosthenes 
with  those  of  the  present  time,  after  all  due 
allowance  for  variation  of  obliquity  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  and  for 
errors  of  observation  is  made,  proves  that  the 
latitude  of  Syene  has  increased  within  the  last 
2,100  years  to  the  amount  of  17'  21".5 ;  and  he 
intimates  that  the  astronomer  royal  has  recent- 
ly detected  a  slight  annual  motion  of  the  pole 
very  nearly  corresponding  in  amount  to  dus. 

Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  0.  E.,  whose  researches 
daring  a  few  years  past  into  the  phenomena 
of  earthquakes  have  well  nigh  established  the 
claims  of  Sewnology  to  be  regarded  as  a  science, 
laid  before  the  Boyal  Society,  May  8,  1862,  a 
sequel  to  his  ^^Beports  on  Earthquake-Wave 
Experiments,"  and  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
for  certain  species  of  rocks,  of  investigations 
into  the  Velocity  of  Earthquake  "Waves.  He 
first  determined  the  ratio  (modultu)  of  elas- 
ticity, separately,  of  slate  and  quartz  rocks, 
hard  and  soft,  and  in  directions  ooth  parallel 
and  transverse  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
lamiuffi  (or  the  strata)  of  those  rocks  are  placed : 
this,  of  course,  involving  8  separate  series  of 


experiment^  and  in  which  the  observations 
were  made  at  intervals  of  pressure  increasing 
continually  by  1,0CM)  lbs.  Se  finds  that  gen- 
erally quartz  rock  is  less  compressible  Sian 
slate ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  softest  quartz 
is  much  more  compressible  than  the  softest 
slate,  when  the  pressure  occurs  in  both  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  their  laminie.  In  the  like 
direction,  the  hardest  slate  is  more  than  twice 
as  compressible  as  the  hardest  quartz.  In  the 
direction  transverse  to  the  laminie,  slate  and 
quartz,  whether  soft  or  hard,  have  in  each 
condition  very  nearly  the  same  compressibility ; 
but  in  this  direction,  the  compressions  of  ^e 
softest  are  about  4  times  those  of  the  hardest 
of  these  rocks.  The  great  compressibility  par- 
allel to  the  laminie  appears  to  arise  chiefly 
firom  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  rock  is  made 
up  of  minute  wedge-shaped  mineral  partides, 
deposited  with  their  largest  dimensions  lying 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  1am- 
inss,  and  so  acting  upon  each  other  like  so 
many  wedges.  The  wave  transmitted  trans- 
versely to  the  lamiQ89  will,  if  the  rocks  are 
equally  solid  and  continuous  both  ways,  be 
the  greater;  but  breaks  and  discontinuity  of 
any  sort  must  retard  its  advance.  Mr.  Mallet 
deduces  mathematically  the  condnsions  that, 
were  the  rocks  |>erfectly  solid  and  continuous, 
the  mean  velocity  of  wave  transmission  for 
slate  and  quartz  would  be— transverse  to  the 
lamin®,  18,715  ft.  per  second;  and  parallel 
with  the  laminso,  7,669  ft.  per  second.  In 
nature,  however,  owing  to  the  greater  discon- 
tinuity of  the  rocks  in  &e  former  direction,  the 
relative  velocities  of  waves  in  the  two  direc- 
tions must  be  nearly  the  reverse  of  these.  The 
results,  though  apparently  disagreeing  wiUi 
those  of  Helmholtz  and  others  in  reference  to 
compressibility  and  elasticity  of  wood  in  the 
three  principfll  directions  of  section  (see  Wood, 
Kew  Amer.  Cyclopedia),  do  not  so  disagree  in 
reality.  In  case  of  an  earthquake  in  Italy, 
Dec.  16, 1867,  the  phenomena  of  which  Mallet 
has  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  primitive 
shock  of  which  was  delivered  in  an  upward 
line  (the  ieiimie  vertical),  piercing  the  village 
of  Caggiano,  in  the  valley  of  Salaris,  the  actual 
velocity  of  the  wave  not  far  from  this  point 
was  found  to  be  700-800  ft.  per  second ;  the 
velocity  of  any  single  wave-particle  being  18-14 
ft.  per  second.  These  velodties  diminish  with 
increasing  distance  from  the  central  point  of 
impulsion,  until  they  disappear  in  parts  where 
the  wave  ceases  to  be  propagated. 

EDUOATION.  The  diffusion  of  education 
in  the  United  States  has  been  greater  tiian  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  excepting  per- 
haps the  kingdom  of  Prussia ;  but  the  expen- 
diture for  educational  purposes  is  at  the  present 
time  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
instruction  imparted  has  been  chiefly  elemen- 
tary in  its  character,  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  being  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  and  language.    Yet 
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seoondaiy  and  higher  inatraction  has  not  been 
neglected,  and  the  fiacilitieB  for  it  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Some  statistics  of  the  present  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of  the  educational  interest 
will  exhibit  more  forcibly  than  can  otherwise 
be  done,  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
for  education  in  the  United  States. 

Ist^  Primary  JE!ducatian,^Aji  estimate  of  the 
facilities  for  common  school  education  in  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  1861,  carefully 
prepared  by  Anson  Smyth,  late  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Ohio,  gives  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  attendance  upon  those  schools  at  that 
date  as  6,211,000,  or  one  in  6i  of  the  free 
white  population.  Of  these  4,660,000  were  in 
what  are  now  designated  loyal  States,  with  a 
population  of  about  18,000,000  whites,  or  one 
in  four  of  the  population;  while  in  the  other 
States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the 
plantations,  the  scattered  and  sparse  settle- 
ments, &o.,  the  number  of  children  attending 
public  schools  was  only  651,000  in  a  white 
population  of  about  nine  millions,  or  nearly 
one  in  14  of  the  inhabitants.  The  expenditure 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  the  same  year 
was  $28,461,000,  or  about  87  cents  for  each 
white  inhabitant.  This  too  was  divided  very 
unequally  between  the  two  portions,  $20,385,- 
000,  or  $1.18  to  each  free  inhabitant  of  the 
former  States,  and  $8,076,000,  or  84  cents  for 
each  white  inhabitant  of  the  latter  States. 
The  amount  of  school  funds  belonging  to 
the  several  States  is  not  less  than  $50,000,000, 
of  which  the  newer  States  hold  the  larger 
part,  and  when  their  school  lands  are  sold, 
they  will  have  many  millions  of  dollars  more. 
The  largest  expenditure  for  school  purposes 
relatively  to  the  population  is  in  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts,  in  the  former  State  amounting 
to  about  $1.58  per  head  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  in  the  latter  to  $1.84  per  head.  In 
Massachusetts,  however,  $1.21  per  head  is 
raised  by  taxation,  while  in  Illinois  only  76 
cts.  per  head  is  raised  in  that  way.  In  most 
of  the  Northern  States  the  annual  expendi- 
ture averages  nearly  $1  per  head  for  the  inhab- 
itants. The  wages  of  teachers  average  in  the 
Northern  States  $30  per  month  for  male 
teachers,  and  $17.25  for  female  teachers,  in- 
clusive of  board  in  both  cases.  In  the  Northern 
States,  schools  are  taught  an  average  period  of 
6.5  months  in  the  year.  In  most  of  the  South- 
ern States  the  average  wages  of  teachers  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

Secondary  Imtruction. — The  number  of  pri- 
vate schools,  high  schools,  academies,  and  board- 
ing schools,  in  which  a  more  advanced  course  of 
instruction  is  given  (in  some  instances  in  con- 
nection with  the  elementary  studies)  is  not  to 
be  ascertained  exactly,  some  of  the  school  re- 
ports giving  no  account  of  them,  and  the  census 
returns  of  1860,  on  this  point,  being  as  yet  in- 
accessible ;  but  from  the  most  carefiu  estimates, 
and  comparisons  of  States  where  they  are  enu- 
merated they  cannot  be  less  than  20,000,  and  are 
attended  by  more  than  600,000  children.  These 


schools  were  numerous  in  the  Southern  States 
before  the  war,  and  supplemented  to  some  ex- 
tent the  lack  of  common  schools ;  about  1,200 
of  them  were  boarding  schools.  The  expen- 
diture for  board  and  tuition  in  these  20,000 
schools  has  not  been  less  than  $20,000,000 
per  annum,  and  probably  exceeds  that  Bum, 
the  boarding  schools  alone  receiving  over 
$10,000,000.  The  number  of  colleges  (aside 
from  agricultural  and  polytechnic  colleges, 
which  belong  rather  to  the  rank  of  professianal 
schools)  is  about  240,  and  the  number  of  un- 
dergraduates in  attendance  in  any  one  year  is 
somewhat  more  than  20,000.  The  average  an- 
nual expenditure  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent, 
and  incidentals,  deducted  from  the  comparison 
of  these  expenses  in  about  100  colleges  in  dif- 
ferent States,  is  $161  per  annum,  the  entire  ex- 
penditure for  collegiate  education  would  there- 
fore be  about  $3,220,000,  though  the  annual 
expenditure  of  these  colleges,  many  of  which 
are  largely  endowed,  is  not  less  that  $5,000,- 
000.  The  college  in  this  country,  considered 
as  an  institution  for  undergraduate  instruction, 
is  analogous  to  the  gymnasium  in  Germany, 
and  the  lyceum  in  France. 

Higher  JSdtusation, — ^The  term  univ^^ity, 
used  in  so  many  senses  in  Europe,  is  hardly  op- 
plicable  to  any  of  the  educational  institutions  in 
this  country.  There  are  no  universities  like 
those  of  Oxford  and  Oambridge  composed  of 
numerous  independent  colleges,  yet  under  a 
common  government,  and  having  a  corps  of 
university  professors  without  connection  with 
any  one  of  the  colleges  more  than  another ;  nor 
like  the  University  of  London,  an  exanuning 
board,  giving  no  instruction,  but  holding  ex- 
aminations and  conferring  degrees  on  members 
of  thirty  or  forty  colleges,  scattered  through 
the  country ;  nor  is  there  anything  analogous 
to  the  German  universities,  which  have  no  un- 
dergraduate course,  but  only  impart  instruction 
in  Geology,  medicine,  law,  or  philosophy ;  nor 
yet  to  the  University  of  France,  the  great  cen- 
tral controlling  power  over  all  education  in  the 
country,  from  the  highest  range  of  scientific 
study  to  the  lowest  primary  or  commercial 
school  of  the  empire. 

The  term  university  is  often  grossly  misap- 
plied in  this  country;  an  institution  never  in- 
tended to  bestow  anything  beyond  the  ordinary 
classical  and  mathematical  instruction  of  the 
undergraduate  course  in  the  colleges,  and 
which,  in  fact,  has  only  an  academicid  or  sub* 
collegiate  course,  assumes  very  often  the  high 
title  of  university,  while,  in  some  cases,  institu- 
tions like  Yale  College,  which  have,  in  addition 
to  their  college  faculty,  corps  of  instructors  in 
theology,  medicine,  law,  and  physical  science, 
are  known  only  by  the  humbler  title  of  college. 

Of  institutions  possessing  four  faculties  of 
higher  instruction,  there  are  but  two  in  this 
country,  viz..  Harvard  University  and  Yale 
OoUege.  Of  those  having  three  there  are  five, 
viz.,  Dartmouth  College,  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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Tania,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  tlie  Uni- 
rersity  of  Michigan ;  the  last  named  may  in- 
deed be  said  to  have  four,  as  although  only  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine  are  taught,  it 
has  a  department  of  fine  arts,  as  .well  as  one  of 
physical  and  mathematical  science.  None  of 
the  five  have  faculties  of  theology.  Of  the 
number  having  two  faculties  of  higher  instruc- 
tion, there  are  eleven  or  twelve ;  some  of  them 
have  faculties  of  theology  and  medicine,  others 
of  theology  and  law,  others  still  of  law  and 
medicine,  and  one  or  two  of  theology,  law,  or 
medicine,  and  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences. 

The  number  having  a  single  faculty  of  higher 
instruction,  usually  theology  or  medicine,  is  85. 
In  four  instances,  under  university  charters, 
faculties  of  law  or  medicine  (in  two  cases  both) 
have  been  organized  without  any  undergraduate 
course.  These  are  the  Universil^  of  Albany,  the 
University  of  Louisville,  the  University  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  University  of  the  Pacific  at  San 
Francisco. 

In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever,  the  professional  schools  are  independent, 
or  at  most  haye  a  merely  nominal  connection 
with  the  colleges  or  universities  under  whose 
charter  their  degrees  are  conferred.  There  are, 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  92  theological 
seminaries  in  the  United  States,  having  4,120 
students.  As  tuition  is  generally  free  in  these 
seminaries,  the  annual  expenditure  for  board, 
room  rent,  and  incidentals  will  average  about 
$125  per  head,  or  $515,000  for  the  whole,  while 
the  added  expenditure  from  endowments  for  the 
salaries  of  professors,  &c.,will  increase  the  aggre- 
gate yearly  expenditure  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  number  of  medical  schools  18  55,  having 
about  7,000  students,  whose  average  annual 
^penditure  for  lecture,  hospital,  and  dissection 
tickets,  and  board  is  never  less  than  $200,  and 
^  aggregate  yearly  outlay  $1,400,000. 

The  number  of  law  schools  is  18,  and  the 
number  of  students  1,800;  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  each  is  about  $200,  or  $260,000  in 
the  aggregate.  The  number  of  normal  schools 
is  16,  and  of  normal  students  2,740.  Their 
average  annual  expenditure  is  about  $120  or 
(340,800 ;  but,  as  a  portion  of  the  salaries  and 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  States,  the  entire 
sanual  cost  of  maintenance  cannot  fall  below 
$500,000. 

The  number  of  scientific  schools,  polytechnic 
colleges  and  institutes,  and  agricultural  col- 
leges in  operation  is  16,  with  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  about  1,500  students.  The  annual 
eipense  per  capita  is  not  below  $200,or  $800,000, 
and  the  income  of  the  endowments  expended 
irill  increase  the  amount  to  about  $400,000. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  58  institutions 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  and  idiots,  having  in  all  about 
7,850  pupils,  the  average  annual  cost  for  whose 
education  is  $150,  or  $1,177,500. 

A  near  approxima^on  to  the  amount  an- 
nually expended  for  education  in  the  United 


States,  therefore,  presents  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Piimaiy  Instrnetioii,  In  piilllo  schools |S8,461,0<K> 

Prlmsrj  and  secondary  instruction,  in  ivivste 
schools,  Mttdemles,  high  schools,  seminaries, 

and  boarding  schools 90,000,000 

8eeondar jT  instruction :  Colleges 5,000,00a 

Higher  eancatlon :  Theologicsl  schools 1.000,000 

^^            *»       Medical  schools a.SSoOO 

"             ••        Lawschools MaoOO 

**             *f        Normal  schools 600,000 

**             **        Bcientiflo  schools,  Ac. 400,000 

SpecUl  instruction :  Blind,  deaf  mutes,  idiots,  &cl  1,177,000 

Total  annual  expenditure  for  education |68A98;XN> 

To  this  may  he  added  Goyemment  expenditure 
Ibr  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  and  the  Naral  Academy,  about .        400,000 

Total  expenditure  for  education  annually 168,598,500 

There  has  been,  within  a  few  years  past,  a 
commendable  advance  in  the  quality  and  ex- 
tent of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  country.  In  most  of  the 
colleges  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and 
in  some  of  those  of  the  Southern  and  Western^ 
the  instruction  in  the  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  the  best  European  colleges  and  gymnasia. 
In  a  few  cases  the  classical  instruction  is  very 
thorough,  but  generally  the  colleges  do  not  im- 
part as  complete  and  satisfactory  a  kpowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  the  Euro- 
pean schools.  Latin  is  seldom  spoken,  and  not 
often  written,  except  for  salutatory  orations  or 
the  like.  In  the  academies  and  public  schools 
there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  thor- 
oughness and  carefulness  of  the  teaching.  In 
the  elementary  studies  excellent  manuals  have 
been  prepared,  and  no  nation  of  the  world  has. 
probably,  better  text  books  for  common  school 
education  than  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  multiplication  of  normal  schools,  teachers* 
associations,  teachers'  institutes,  and  educational 
Journals,  have  also  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  profession  of  teaching. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable interest  awakened  among  teachers 
and  Mends  of  education  by  the  effort  to  intro- 
duce into  the  primary  schools  a  system  of  in- 
struction known  as  "object  teaching,"  or 
"  teaching  by  object  lessons."  The  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  it  has  equalled, 
and  perhaps  exceeded,  that  by  which  Joseph 
Lancaster's  monitorial  system  was  received. 
Now,  as  then,  educated  men,  occupying  high 
positions  in  society,  urge  the  general  adoption 
of  this  new  method,  "  as  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient system  of  teaching  in  primary  schools."* 
There  is  not  now,  more  than  in  former  ^imes, 

*  In  1810,  Be  Witt  Clinton,  in  a  speech  on  opening  the  en- 
larged tree  school  in  New  York,  said :  **  I  confess  that  1  rec- 
ognize in  Lancaster  the  benefkctor  of  the  buman  race.  I 
oonsider  his  STStem  as  creating  a  new  era  in  education,  as  a 
blessinff  sent  down  from  heayen  to  redeem  the  poor  and  dls- 
tresseoof  this  world  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  igno- 
rance." Ajzain  in  his  message  In  1818,  Gov.  CHnton  saysr 
**I  can  confidently  recommend  't  as  an  invalnable  ImproTC- 
ment,  which,  bv  wonderftil  combination  In  reduction  of  ex- 
pense and  rapidity  of  instruction,  has  created  a  new  era  In 
education."  President  Nott,  in  1811,  endorsed  in  terms  al- 
most as  strong  the  new  method,  and  John  Adams  gaye  It 
his  hearty  approval. 
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a  royal  road  to  learning,  and  the  extravagant 
encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon  the 
metiiod  of  teaching  by  object  lessons,  may 
possibly,  fifty  years  hence,  excite  as  mnch 
amusement  among  the  promoters  of  education 
of  that  time  as  Governor  Olinton^s  eulogy  on 
honest  Joseph  Lancaster's  system  does  in  our 
minds  at  the  present  day.  Still,  a  notice  is  due 
to  a  system  which  so  many  eminent  teachers 
nnite  in  approving. 

"  Object  teaching,"  though  a  novelty  in  its 
introduction  into  the  primary  schools,  is  by 
no  means  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. Something  of  the  kind  may  be  traced 
in  Egyptian  and  Spartan  education.  In 
times  comparatively  modern,  however,  the 
system  found  a  nearly  complete  development  in 
the  methods  of  two  emment  teachers  and 
writers  on  education  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury—Wolfgang Ratich  (1671-1685)  and  John 
Amos  Comenius  (1592-1671) — and  both  were 
indebted,  partially  at  least,  to  Lord  Bacon's 
"Listauratio  Magna"  for  tiie  first  conception 
of  the  system.  Batich  required  the  reading 
over  of  the  lesson  to  the  child  by  the  teacher 
many  times,  accompanied  each  time  by  expla- 
nations and  illustrations,  in  order  to  fix  the 
fhrases  iad  the  ideas  together  in  his  memory, 
n  practice  this  proved  so  wearisome  to  hoib. 
teacher  and  child  that  it  was  soon  abandoned. 
Comenius  was  a  man  of  far  more  practical  char- 
acter. He  had  early  noticed  the  advantage  of 
presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  child  either  the 
object  concerning  which  he  wished  to  instruct 
him  or  some  representation  of  it,  and  the  hon- 
or belongs  to  him  of  having  been  the  first  to 
prepare  for  the  use  of  children  a  pictorial  text 
booK.  This  work  (the  "  Orbis  Sensualium  Pic- 
tus,"  1657)  was  not,  like  some  of  the  illus- 
trated school  books  at  the  present  day,  filled 
with  pictures  of  battles  or  occurrences  of  his- 
tory, but  was  a  true  cyclopsBdia  of  nature,  fully 
illustrating,  in  a  popular  way,  the  natur^ 
science  of  the  time,  and  his  ^^  Methodns  Novis- 
fiima,"  written  as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  his  new 
method  of  instruction,  contains  so  much  that 
is  analogous  to  the  ^'  Manuals  of  Object  Teach- 
ing" that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was 
written  two  centuries  ago.  The  following  are 
a  few  passages  taken  from  Hoole's  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Oomenius,  published  in 
London  in  1658: 

The  ground  of  this  bnslDess  is  that  sensoal  objects 
may  be  rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  for  fear  they 
may  not  be  received.  I  bbj,  and  say  it  again  aloud, 
that  this  last  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  was  not 
before  in  the  sense;  and,  therefore,  to  exercise  the 
senses  well  about  perceirine  the  difference  of  thin^, 
will  be  to  lay  the  grounds  i^r  all  wisdom  and  all  wise 
disGonrse;  which,  oecause  it  is  commonly  neglected  in 
schools,  and  the  things  which  are  to  be  learned  are  of- 
fered to  scholars  without  being[  understood,  or  beinff 
rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
the  work  of  teaching  and  learning  goeth  heavily  on- 
ward, and  affordeth  little  benefit 

Descend  to  the  very  bottom  of  what  is  taught,  and 

Sroceed  as  nature  herself  doth,  in  an   orderly  way, 
rst  to  exercise  the  senses  well,  by  representing  theur 


objects  to  them,  and  then  to  iSuten  upon  the  intelleeL 
by  impressing  the  first  notions  of  thm^  upon  it,  and 
linking  them  one  to  another  by  a  rational  diacoorse. 
Missing  this  way,  we  do  teach  children  as  we  do  par- 
rots, to  speak  they  know  not  what 

Since  some  thyigs  cannot  be  pictured  out  with  ink, 
for  this  reason  it  were  to  be  wished  that  thin^  rax«, 
and  not  easy  to  be  met  with  withal  at  home  might  be 
kept  ready  in  every  great  school,  that  they  may  be 
showed  also  as  often  as  tmr  words  are  to  be  made 
of  them  to  the  scholars.  Thus,  at  least,  this  school 
would  indeed  become  a  school  of  thin^  obvioas  to  the 
senses,  and  an  entrance  to  the  school  intellectaaL 

Pictures  are  the  representations  of  all  visible  things 
of  the  whole  world.  Such  a  dress  may  entice  witty 
children  that  they  may  not  conceit  (conceive  it)  to  Iw 
a  torment  to  be  in  the  school.  For  it  is  apparent  thai 
children,  even  from  their  infancy  almost,  are  deliehted 
with  pictures.  And  it  will  be  Tory  well  worth  the 
pains  to  have  brought  to  pass  that  scarecrows  may 
be  taken  away  out  or  wisdom's  gardens. 

The  good  bishop  goes  on  to  explain  the  use 
and  necessity  of  the  blackboard,  which  he  il- 
lustrates by  a  picture  of  that  useful  adjunct  for 
illustration,  explains  the  phonic  method  of 
teaching  children  to  read,  and  inculcates  the 
necessity  of  sympathy  with  the  children,  the 
necessity  of  evolving  rules  from  illustrations, 
and,  above  all,  the  entire  dependence  of  the 
teacher  upon  God's  blessing  for  success  in  teach- 
ing. This  "  Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus,"  revised 
and  modernized  occasionally,  was  largely  used 
as  a  text  book  in  the  schools  of  Germany  till  the 
close  of  the  first  third  of  the  present  centaiy.  In 
the  next  century,  object  teaching  was  again  re- 
vived as  a  method  of  instruction,  through  the 
writings  of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  and  the 
establ^hment  of  the-  ^^  Fhilanthropinum^^  by 
John  Bemhard  Basedow  (1728-1790).  Base- 
dow's "Elementary  Book  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge" (Flementar  Werh)  was  in  four  volumes, 
with  100  plates,  and  its  plan  comprised — 1st,  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  words  and  things ;  2d, 
a  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  without 
weariness  or  loss  of  time  (this  was  essentially 
a  phonic  method) ;  8d,  natural  knowledge ;  4th, 
knowledge  of  morals,  the  mind  and  reasoning ; 
6th,  natural  religion ;  6th,  a  knowledge  of  social 
duties,  commerce,  &c.  Basedow  himself  was  a 
man  of  small  culture,  violent  temper,  and  coarse 
manners,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  grossly 
intemperate ;  but  some  of  his  assistants,  among 
whom  were  Wolke,  Oampe,  andSalzman,  taught 
successfoUy  on  his  system,  and  the  school  at 
Schnepfenthal,  founded  by  Salzman  in  1784,  ia 
still  in  existence. 

The  advocates  of  the  method  of  object  teach- 
ing now  in  vogue,  profess  to  regard  Pestalozzi 
(1746-1827)  as  the  originator  of  the  system.  It 
seems,  however,  that  most  of  the  principles  of 
their  system  had  been  set  forth  ana  developed 
by  Comenius,  and  that  Pestalozzi,  in  so  far  as 
he  advocated  what  is  to-day  known  as  "  object 
teaching,''  was  but  reiterating  the  system  of 
Comenius.  Pestalozzi,  though  a  humane  and 
generous  man,  had  little  originality,  a  meagre 
and  desultory  education,  and  no  tact.  For  a 
few  years  past  there  has  been  attributed  to  him 
the  origination  of  theories  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation which  he  would  have  been  the  last  to 
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daim  as  liis  own  inventioiis.  In  the  Bismentiir 
Werh  of  Basedow,  and  the  OrHs  Fietus  of 
Comenins,  he  had  at  his  hand  systems  of  in- 
straction  which  he  did  little  more  than  to 
adapt,  and  not  always  with  success,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  children  of  his  time.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  kindly  and  affectionate  na- 
ture, and  in  his  intercourse  with  children  came 
down  to  their  capacities  with  great  readiness. 
Bis  principles  of  education  were  developed  in 
his  '* Leonard  and  Gertrude."  "How  Ger- 
trude teaches  her  children,"  and  his  "  Book  for 
Mothers,"  though  no  man  ever  departed  more 
frequently  from  his  own  principles  than  he. 
The  foUowing  statement,  prepared  by  the  late 
William  0.  Woodbridge,  who  had  made  him- 
self most  thoroughly  master  of  Festalozzi's  sys- 
tem, will  show  what  were  the  characteristics 
of  that  system: 

*^  He  laid  down  these  principles :  that  educa- 
tion should  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
assist  this  by  exciting  the  child  to  self-activity, 
and  rendering  him  only  a  limited  degree  of  as- 
fflstance;  that  progress  should   be   slow  and 
gradual,  but  uninterrupted,  never  passing  to  a 
second  topic  till  the  first  is  understood ;  that 
the  memory  and  the  understanding  should  not 
be  unduly  cultivated,  but  all  the  faculties  de- 
veloped in  harmony ;  that  the  peculiarities  of 
every  child  and  of  each  sex  should  be  carefoUy 
studied,  in  order  to  adapt  instruction  to  them ; 
that  the  elenaents  of  all  knowledge  were  Form, 
Number,  and  Language,  and  that  these  ele- 
ments should  be  taught  with  simplicity  and 
thoroughness ;  that  the  art  of  observing  should 
he  acquired,  and  the  perceptive  faculties  well 
developed  ;    that  every  topic   of  instruction 
should  become  an  exercise  for  the  reflective 
powers;  that  mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
the  arts  of  drawing  and  modeling  objects  of 
beauty,  were  all-important  exercises  for  train- 
ing, strengthening,  and  disciplining  the  mind ; 
that  the  laws  of  language  should  be  developed 
from  within,  and  the  exercises  in  it  made  not 
only  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  but  to  improve 
the  affections;   that  vocal  music   should   be 
taught  in  schools,  not  by  rote,  but  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  music ; 
that  the  Socratic  method,  as  used  by  Basedow 
sod  others,  is  objectionable,  and  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  instruction,  dictation  by  the 
teacher  and  repetition  by  the  scholar  is  pref- 
erable, and  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  giv- 
ing out  of  problems  by  the  teacher,  to  be  solved 
py  the  pupil  without  assistance ;  that  religions 
instruction  should  begin  with  the  mother,  that 
the  filial  feelings  of  the  child  should  be  first 
ooltivated,  and  directed  toward  God,  and  that 
formal  reli^ous  instruction  should  be  reserved 
w  a  later  period^  when  the  child  can  understand 
It;  that  despotic   and  cruel   government   in 
sdiools  was  improper,  but  that  mutual  affection 

between  teacher  and  pupil  was  a  better  incite- 
Bjent  to^  intellectual  activity  ttian  prizes  or 
other  stimulants  to  emulation;   and,  finally, 


that  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and  the  thorongh 
cultivation  of  the  physical  powers  were  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  complete  development 
of  the  child." 

Many  of  these  principles  were  excellent, 
though  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them 
(that  in  relation  to  despotic  and  cruel  govern- 
ment in  school  being  one)  were  new.  There 
were,  however,  some  practical  defects  in  their 
application.  The  intellect  was  quickened,  but 
very  little  positive  knowledge  was  imparted, 
while  the  child  almost  inevitably  gained  the 
impression  that  he  had  made  wonderful  attain- 
ments ;  too  high  a  place  was  given  to  language ; 
mathematical  and  intuitive  studies  were  given 
more  than  their  proper  share  of  attention,  while 
other  equally  important  studies  were  neglected ; 
the  process  of  simplification  was  carried  too 
far  and  continued  too  long;  repetitions  were 
continued  till  they  became  wearisome ;  historio 
truth,  and  testimony  as  a  source  of  knowledge, 
received  but  little  attention,  especially  in  re- 
ligious matters,  and  religious  knowledge  was 
regarded  as  innate,  rather  than  revealed. 

Some  of  Festalozzi's  pupils  and  assistants, 
especially  Neiderer,  Schmid,  Kriisi,  Zeller,  and 
Fellenberg,  subsequently  established  schools  in 
which  they  improved  upon  his  theories.  Th^ 
Festalozzian  system,  as  it  was  called  (though  but 
a  small  portion  of  it  was  truly  Festalozzi's),  was 
adopted  extensively  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  in  Frussia  and  the  smaller  German 
States,  and  in  a  modified  form  was  introduced 
into  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  improved  Festalozzianism  intro- 
duced into  this  country  mainly  by  the  efforts  of 
William  0.  Woodbridge,  Tljomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
William  Russell,  James  G.  Carter,  Lowell 
Mason,  and  others,  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago, 
was  divested  of  some  of  the  absurdities  of  Fes- 
talozzi's own  theories,  and  was  in  many  respects 
superior  to  any  system  of  education  previously 
attempted.  The  experience  of  Messrs.  Gallaudet 
and  Woodbridge  in  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes  had  led  them  to  see  and  avoid  the  falla^ 
cies  of  Festalozzi's  theory  in  regard  to  language, 
which  he  had  formulated  thus : — "Observation 
is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge ;  the  first 
object  then  in  education  must  be  to  lead  a  child 
to  observe  with  accuracy ;  the  second,  to  ex- 
press with  correctness  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations." This  second  conclusion,  every  logi- 
cian must  see,  does  not  follow  from  the  prem- 
ises. Festalozzi  subsequently  says,  that  "out 
of  the  observation  of  an  object  the  first  thing 
that  arises  is  the  necessity  of  naming  it."  This 
necessity,  a  closer  observation  shows  does  not 
exist  at  all.  A  correct  idea  of  an  object  can  be, 
and  is  acquired,  daily,  where  the  object  has  no 
name,  or  its  name  is  unknown  to  the  observer ; 
wo  might  instance  the  position  and  relations  of 
an  unnamed  planet,  or  the  habits,  locality,  &c., 
of  an  undescribed  plant  or  animal.  The  con- 
ception of  an  object  by  a  deaf  mute  is  none  the 
less  clear  and  perfect  firom  the  fact  that  he 
may  not  know  tne  name  by  which  it  is  called* 
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This  2eal  for  loading  the  mind  of  the  child 
with  names  for  every  object  and  for  all  the  at- 
tributes of  every  object  which  falls  under  his 
observation,  was  deprecated  by  many  of  Pesta- 
lozzi^s  assistants  and  followers;  and  Fellenberg, 
Zeller,  and  Van  Ranmer,  the  ablest  of  them,  en- 
tirely repudiated  it. 

I^  Germany,  however,  the  evil  results  flow- 
ing from  this  predominance  given  to  language, 
are,  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, far  less  injurious  than  they  would  be 
elsewhere.  From  the  native  roots,  compounds 
and  derivatives  are  formed  by  accretion  of 
root  words  in  common  use,  and  early  under- 
stood by  the  child,  so  that  the  attributes  or 
qualities  of  objects  are  described  in  language 
which  suggests  its  own  meaning  to  the  child. 
Thus  where  we  should  speak  of  the  transpar- 
ency of  glass,  for  instance,,  the  German  word 
would  be  (literally  translated)  ^*  through-seen- 
ness : "  what  we  should  call  a  hexagon,  the 
German  would  describe  as  ^^six  corners,"  a 
carnivorous  animal  in  their  vernacular  would 
be  "  flesh-eating."  Thus  the  mind  of  the  child 
was  not  taxed,  as  it  would  be  in  English, 
with  names  of  *^  learned  length  and  thundering 
sound  "  derived  from  foreign  tongues,  and  form- 
ing no  part  of  the  language  of  every  day  life. 

In  1818,  Dr.  Mayo,  of  London,  visited  Pesta- 
lozzi^s  institution  at  Yverdnn,  and  was  so 
favorably  impressed  with  his  system  that  he 
resolved  to  introduce  it  into  Great  Britain. 
Dr.  Biber  and  }f.r.  Greaves,  who  had  also  been 
at  Yverdnn,  cooperated  with  him  in  the  effort 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  They  introduced 
some  moaifications  in  order  the  better  to  adapt 
it  to  the  English  habits  and  modes  of  thought, 
but  unfortunately  the  theory  of  language  was 
adopted  with  all  its  faults,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional objection,  that  owing  to  the  idea  appar- 
ently that  the  homely  and  expressive  Saxon  de- 
scriptive words,  which  would  at  least  have  had 
the  merit  of  being  constantly  used  within  the 
child^s  hearing  were  vulgar,  the  more  refined  and 
classical  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  derivation 
were  adopted ;  thus,  if  a  peppercorn  were  the 
subiect  of  the  lesson,  the  child,  instead  of  being 
told  that  its  taste  was  biting  or  stinging,  was 
taught  that  it  was  acrid  or  pungent ;  birdlime^ 
instead  of  being  stidsy,  was  adhesive ;  an  object 
without  life  was  inanimate;  a  sourish  apple 
was  acidulous,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  In  1836, 
the  *^  Home  and  Oolonial  School  Society  "  was 
organized  for  the  promotion  of  schools  on  this 
system,  and  a  few  years  later  established  model 
and  training  schools  from  which  about  8,000 
teachers,  a  majority  of  them  females,  have 
been  sent  out.  The  apparent  results  from  this 
method  of  teaching  have*  been  such  as  to  at- 
tract attention,  and  to  lead  to  its  extensive  in- 
troduction in  Great  Britain.  In  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, it  has  been  introduced  into  the  normal 
and  model  schools.  Dr.  Mayo  first,  and  subse- 
quently his  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  Mayo, 
nave  prepared  books  of  introduction  for  the 
teachers  of  the  Home  and  Oolonial  Training 


Schools,  giving,  with  great  minnteneas  of 
detail,  the  processes  of  instruction  in  all 
branches  taught  on  the  Pestalozzian  system. 
The  first  of  these  works,  published  in  1853, 
was  in  ^ye  8vo.  volumes.  A  **  Manual  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,"  in  two  volumes,  pre- 
Eared  by  Miss  Mayo,  was  published  in  1861. 
a  I860,  attention  was  called  to  this  system  of 
instruction  in  the  United  States  by  the  publicft- 
tion,  by  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,^'  of  a  sketch  of  the  Home  and 
Oolonial  School  Society^s  operations,  and  speci- 
mens of  their  mode  of  teaching*  Several  emi- 
nent teachers  and  friends  of  education,  in  visit- 
ing Toronto,  had  spent^some  time  in  the  Toron- 
to model  schools,  and  witnessed  the  exercises 
of  the  primary  classes  trained  under  this  sys- 
tem. Among  them  were  E.  A.  Sheldon,  su- 
perintendent of  the  city  schools  of  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  and  N".  A.  Oalkins,  of  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Sheldon  procured  the  volume  of  instruction  of 
tiie  Home  and  Oolonial  Society,  and  very  soon 
commenced  training  the  teachers  of  his  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  method  of  object  teach- 
ing, and,  deeming  it  desirable  to  have  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools  thoroughly 
trained  by  experienced  instructors,,  sent  to  the 
Home  and  Oolonial  Society  for  a  teacher.  Miss 
M.  EL  M.  Jones,  an  experienced  instructor,  was 
sent  by  the  society,  and  has  conducted  for  the 
past  year  a  training  school  at  Oswego.  Mr. 
Oalkins,.  having  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
methods  of  the  society,  has,  for  a  year  and  a 
half  past  given  instruction  in  object  teaching 
at  Teachers'  Institutes,  &c.,  on  the  subject  The 
system  has  been  introduced  into  the  model 
schools  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan,  and  into  a 
portion  of  the  primary  schools  of  Syracuse,  N. 
v.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Toledo  and 
Oincinnati,  Ohio,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oal.,  and  several  smaller  places.  Mr. 
Sheldon  and  Mr.  Oalkins  have  both  published 
treatises  on  the  subject ;  Mr.  Sheldon's  being 
entitled  "  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction 
for  the  Use  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  and 
Normal  Classes,  Containing  a  Graduated  Course 
of  Object  Lessons,  for  Training  the  Senses  and 
Developing  the  Faculties  of  Children,^*  New 
York,  1862;  and  Mr.  Oalkins's,  "Primary  Ob- 
ject Lessons  for  a  Graduated  Course  of  Devel- 
opment :  a  Manual  for  Teach^-s  and  Parents,'^ 
New  York,  1862.  The  following  works  on  the 
subject  have  also  been  published:  "Object 
Teaching  and  Other  Methods  of  Primary  In- 
struction in  Great  Britain,*'  by  Henry  Barnard, 
LL.D.,  Hartford,  1861;  "A  Manual  of  Infor- 
mation  and  Suggestions  for  Object  Lessons,*^ 
by  Marcius  Willson,  author  of  several  popular 
school  books.  New  York,  1862;  "Object  Les- 
sons Prepared  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools 
and  Primtuy  Glasses,"  by  A  S.  Welch,  Prin- 
cipal of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  New 
York,  1862.  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Primary  Schools  in  the  City  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  1862."    Several  school  books  professedly 
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based  on  this  system  have  also  appeared  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

Only  a  limited  description  of  the  processes 
adopted  in  the  new  method  can  be  given  in 
these  pages,  but  a  brief  analysis  of  them  may 
not  be  inappropriate,  since  the  system  is  so 
actively  propagated.  The  work  of  Mr.  Shel- 
don must  be  the  guide,  as  being  more  complete 
than  any  other,  and  being  condensed  from  the 
manual  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training 
Schools,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the 
former  teachers  of  those  schools  (Miss  Jones 
and  Professor  H.  Erdsi,  a  son  of  Pestalozzi's 
associate),  is  invested  with  a  degree  of  authority 
which  does  not  appertain  to  the  other  treatises. 

The  system  of  object  teaching  is  by  these 
writers  and  in  practice  applied  to  chilcbren  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  or  6  and  12  years.  The 
subjects  on  which  lessons  with  objects  are  given 
are  color,  form,  number,  size,  weight,  sound, 
language,  reading,  dictation,  geography,  lessons 
on  the  human  body,  lessons  on  animals,  lessons 
on  plants,  moral  instruction,  and  drawing. 
Under  form  is  included  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  geometry  and  writing,  under  number 
the  simpler  rules  of  arithmetic,  under  language 
the  principles  of  grammar,  and  under  lessons 
on  the  human  body,  animals,  and  plants,  ele- 
mentary physiology,  zo51o^,  and  botany.  The 
range  of  topics  is  thus  sufficiently  extensive  to 
comprise  the  studies  of  public  schools  generally. 

The  rules  for  the  teacher  in  giving  instruc- 
tion by  this  method  require  that  the  matter 
which  is  the  subject  should  be  stated,  and  the 
properties,  nature,  qualities  and  uses  of  it 
brought  out  by  examination,  the  terms  given 
and  explained,  the  ideas  developed  from  it,  and 
illustrations  and  anecdotes  respecting  it  narrat- 
ed, and  the  whole  impressed  upon  the  memory 
by  numerous  simultaneous  repetitions,  and  by 
writing  and  drawing  upon  the  blackboard.  Of 
course,  in  the  different  topics  there  must  be 
considerable  variations  of  detail,  and  much 
must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  skill  and  tact  of 
the  teacher,  but  the  general  order  here  indi- 
cated must  be  followed. 

Children  of  the  ages  above  specified  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes  or  steps  according  to  age 
and  intellectual  capacity.  With  the  youngest, 
the  object  of  thei  teacher  mast  be  to  exercise 
the  perceptive  faculties ;  with  the  second,  a 
more  minute  perception  is  developed  and  the 
conceptive  faculty  called  into  action^  with  the 
thiid,  the  reasoning  faculties  are  exercised,  es- 
peciidly  in  the  matter  of  distinctions,  differ- 
ences, and  comparisons ;  while  the  perceptive 
facnlty  is  stiU  kept  in  activity,  in  the  fourtii,  the 
imagination  and  the  powers  of  andogy  and 
generalization  are  developed. 

The  Phonic  method  or  teachinff  reading,  as 
prescribed  in  the  "  Object  System,"  is  jfeculiar, 
and  many  advantages  are  daimed  for  it.  The 
letters  are  taught  by  means  of  cards  and  the 
blackboard,  in  the  following  order,  a,  t,  m^  e,  &, 
*•»  *.  \fy »,  d,l,p,  g,  n,  j,  w,  <j,  t,  0,  «, «,  y,  £,«, 
sad  the  combmations,  ^  oy,  and  th.    The 
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small  letters  are  taught  first,  and  only  the  short 
sounds  of  the  vowels^  the  capitals  are  next 
taught,  a  K,  0,  P,  3,  Uy  F, -y,  X,  and  Z  from 
their  analog  to  the  small  letters,  and  the  re- 
mainder divided  into  three  classes,  /,  Z,  T^  F, 
E,  H.Ay  JT,  and  if,  straight-lined  letters;  Q 
and  </,  curved  line  letters,  and  i>,  J9,  B^  and  J^ 
straight  and  curved  line  letters.  These  letters 
are  to  be  rudely  imitated  by  the  chUdren  with 
laths,  and  drawn  on  the  blackboard.  Mean- 
time the  child  is  taught  to  recognize  by  sight 
the  words  the^  m,  Am,  thu^  to  aid  in  forming 
sentences,  and  combinations  of  the  letters  into 
words  of  one  syllable,  having  the  ^ort  sound 
of  the  vowels,  are  made.  The  chUdren  are  exer* 
cised  next,  first  on  the  long,  double,  and  short 
vowel  sounds,  secondly  on  the  consonant  sounds, 
and  third  on  rhyming  sounds.  In  the  second 
step,  the  children  are  introduced  to  words  con- 
taining the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  an 
additional  list  of  words  to  be  learned  at  sight, 
containing  different  sounds  of  the  vowels ;  to 
words  containing  silent  letters,  and  also  to  the 
sound  of  JSTlpreviously  omitted,  and  the  two 
sounds  of  U  and  8,  They  are  also  taught 
words  having  more  than  one  initial  or  terminal 
consioant,  «and  for  the  first  time  learn  the 
names  of  the  letters.  Reading  is  commenced 
in  a  simple  reading  book,  prepared  by  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Society,  and  from  this  the  teacher 
reads  first  word  by  word,  the  children  repeat- 
ing, and  then  the  children  read  in  the  same 
way  and  the  teacher  repeats,  and  this  several 
times ;  the  same  process  is  followed  with  each 
clause  and  finally  with  each  sentence.  Words 
having  any  peculiarity  of  spelling  are  selected 
and  written  uoon  the  blackboard,  sounds  dis- 
tinguished, and  silent  letters  noticed.  Next  a 
single  child  is  called  upon  to  read  the  sentence 
or  sentences  in  the  same  way,  and  the  children 
are  questioned  on  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  the  idea  of  the  sentence.  In  the  third  step, 
the  remaining  consonants  ^,  f  A,  ^A,  gh,  chy  e,  and 
X  are  considered  and  their  sounds  taufht  by 
examples  and  analogies;  diphthongs  and  other 
anomalous  sounds  are  also  distinguished,  and 
the  diildren  exercised  in  reading  as  before, 
though  in  lessons  of  longer  and  more  difficult 
words.  It  is  impossible  to  concur  in  the  com- 
mendations bestowed  on  this  method  of  teach- 
ing to  read.  It  seems  faulty  in  instructing  the 
child  vowels  before  consonants,  letters  before 
words,  and  compound  sounds  before  simple  ones. 
Those  who  desire  more  full  descriptions  of 
the  system  will  find  them  in  the  treatises  above 
named.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  prom- 
inent teachers  should  have  eagerly  seized  upon 
this  system.  The  teaching  of  very  young 
children,  always  a  matter  of  difficulty,  had 
never  been  managed  with  much  method,  and 
with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  success :  and  rou- 
tine, fatal  here  as  everywhere  else,  had  deprived 
the  best  of  the  plans  in  use  of  much  of  their 
vitality.  The  Kinder-ga/rUn  system,  though 
in  many  respects  admirable,  was  encumbered 
with  too  many  and  too  expensive  arrangements 
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of  bnilding  ffrounds  and  apparatna,  and  required 
too  long  and  thorough  training  of  the  teaohera, 
to  come  into  general  use.  Here  was  a  system, 
requiring,  indeed,  the  possession  of  considteable 
talent,  taot,  education,  and  ima^^ination  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  but  rendenng  routine  im- 
possible, and  promising  showj  and  brilliant 
results. 

ELEOTRIOITT.  In  connection  with  the 
progress  of  electrical  discoveries  and  theory, 
the  feature  of  most  absorbing  interest  at  the 
present  time,  is  that  of  the  several  propositions 
and  attempts  toward  establishing  certain  fixed 
units  of  measurement  for  various  electrical 
quantities,  and  particularly — 1,  for  the  electro- 
motive force  of  a  galvanic  couple  or  battery,  t.  0., 
the  total  force  of  current  the  couple  or  battery 
oould  generate  if  the  resistance  opposed  to  the 
XMiasage  of  such  current  through  the  conducting 
wires  or  circuit  be  nothing  or  inappreciably 
small ;  2,  for  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent by  the  necessarily  imperfect  conducting 
power  of  the  wires  or  material  of  the  circuit; 
8,  for  the  actual  intensity  of  the  current  pro- 
duced, as  a  result  of  the  given  electro-motive 
force  diminished  by  the  given  resistance.  The 
determining  of  such  units,  as  leading  in  time 
to  the  ability  to  estimate  accurately  and  com- 
pare the  electrical  quantities  of  batteries  and 
circuits  of  all  sorts  whatever,  and  those  requi- 
site to  the  various  effects  which  currents  are 
expected  to  produce,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  a 
problem  the  solution  of  which  promises  results 
of  the  highest  practical  value.  In  the  appli- 
cations of  electricity  during  the  past  year,  al- 
though perhaps  no  great  or  striking  achievement 
has  been  maae,  some  points  of  interest  never- 
theless present  themselves.  {See  also  Auboras, 
MsTBOROLOGT,  and  Tkleorapht.) 

I.  SoxBNTiFio  Pboobess. — MeoBUTei  of  Flee- 
trie  Be$Utance»  To  determine  comparatively 
the  resistances  of  different  circuits,  Mr.  Siemens 
had  proposed  that  the  standard  or  unit  should 
be  a  filament  or  minute  column  of  mercury  of 
given  length  within  a  tube,  and  from  the  two 
ends  of  which  connections  with  the  two  poles 
of  a  galvanic  element  or  battery  should  be 
made:  a  needle  or  other  galvanometer  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  same  circuit  would 
show  the  intensity  of  current  when  the  mer- 
cury filament  is,  and  when  it  is  not,  made  part 
of  the  circuit,  and  would  thus  give  the  resist- 
ance of  the  given  length  and  diameter  of  that 
metal  as  a  conductor.  An  objection  to  this 
plan  is,  that  after  a  time  alloy  of  the  mercury 
from  the  ends  of  the  solid  metal  conductors 
must  occur,  thus  changing  the  actual  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  filament,  and  again,  that  the 
contact  of  the  solid  wires  with  the  metallic 
mercury  is  uncertain  or  of  variable  degree.  To 
obviate  these  difiiculties,  as  well  as  certain  im- 
perfections in  Wheatstone^s  electro-motive  bal- 
ance, Prof.  W.  niomson  has  devised  a  new 
electro-motive  balance  for  determining  resist- 
ances of  short  bars  or  wires,  and  by  use  of 
wldch  he  considera  that  no  uncertain^  in  the 


eonneetions  can  exist,  even  though  these  are 
not  made  with  extraordinary  care.  He  con- 
cludes, however,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
most  accurate  possible  system  of  electrical 
measures,  the  standards  that  may  be  adopted 
must  first  Have  been  exchanged  between  and 
compared  by  different  experimenters.  For  the 
details  of  the  paper,  which  is  long  and  main]  j 
theoretical,  the  scientific  reader  is  referred  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  to  the 
*'Philos.  MagazV  Aug.  1862. 

Matthiesien^s  Unit  of  Meeietanee — ^is  that 
opposed  to  perfect  conduction  of  an  electric 
current  by  a  wire  composed  of  2  parts  by 
weight  of  gold  and  1  of  silver,  length  1  metre 
(89.87  in.),  diameter  1  millimetre  (.08987  in.). 
The  author^s  experiments  lead  him  to  conclude 
that  this  alloy  conducts  electricity  with  nearlj 
the  same  facility  at  all  temperatures  between 
82°  and  212°  F. ;  that  impurities  in  small  quan- 
tity do  not  sensibly  affect  its  conducting  power ; 
and  that  the  annealing  of  the  metal  also  makes 
no  sensible  difference.  The  wire  should  be 
varnished  to  protect  it  from  action  of  mercury. 
(Pogg.  AnnaUn,  cxii,  p.  858).  Prof  W.  Gibba 
suggests  that  the  specific  conducting  power  of 
such  a  wire  may,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case 
with  copper,  undergo  change  from  continued 
or  repeated  use. 

Web^'B  Fropoied  AJmluU  Standard.— The 
student  of  mechanics  well  knows  that  having 
the  measures  of  space  and  time,  no  specific  fun- 
damental measure  of  velocity  is  required ;  since 
we  find  or  express  velocity  by  the  simple  ratio, 
^.  Weber  calls  attention  to  the  fiict  that,  in 
like  manner,  if  there  are  measures  for  electro- 
motive force  and  actual  intensity  of  current^ 
no  specific  fundamental  measure  of  electric  re- 
sistance is  necessary ;  the  resistance  that  exists 
in  a  closed  current  in  which  the  unit  of  electro- 
motive force  produces  the  unit  of  intensitj, 
being  taken  as  the  unit  of  resistance.  Now, 
in  Gausses  treatise  on  the  ^^  Intensity  of  the 
Earth^s  Magnetic  Force  "  (Gottingen,  1888),  ab- 
solute measures  for  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
for  bar  magnetism  are  given.  Weber  shows 
that  from  these  an  absolute  unit  of  measure  of 
electro-motive  force  and  a  like  unit  of  intensity 
of  current  can  be  obtaiued — ^these  being  ex- 
pressed and  known  in  the  three  simple  elements 
of  space,  time,  and  mass  (of  the  conductor).  In 
some  experimental  applications  of  his  principle, 
employini  a  copper  wire  8,946,000  millimetres 
in  length,  and  of  a  mass  equal  to  152,890,000 
milligrammes  (about  888  lbs.  avoird.),  Weber 
calculated  the  absolute  measure  of  resistance 
at  190,000,000  units,  and  the  specific  resistance 
of  the  material  at  1,865,600  units.  C'Philos. 
Magaz.,*'  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1861.) 

EleetTO'moUte  Force  of  Voltaic  Pilei. — ^M. 
Marie  Davy  believes  that,  however  carefhlly 
the  units  of  reustance  and  of  current  may  be 
defined,  since  these  are  arbitrarily  chosen,  it 
still  cannot  be  hoped  that  from  them  we  can 
BO  estimate  the  electro-motive  force  of  batter- 
ies as  directly  to  frirnish  the  calorific  valne,  or 
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eqniyalent  in  heat,  of  the  chemioal  acttons  tak- 
kig  place  in  those  batteries.  What  is  reallj 
reqaired  is,  to  determine  in  number^  some  con- 
stant unit  or  coefficient  for  the  force  considered, 
and  which  conld  be  easily  obtained  hj  each 
chemist  The  most  simple  of  battcoies  is 
Smee's — the  only  chemical  action  normallj 
gpmg  on  in  this  being  the  oxidation  and  solu- 
tion of  zinc  in  the  acid,  with  disengagement 
of  hydrogen.  The  value  of  the  h^  corre- 
sponding to  this  action  was  carefhlly  measured 
by  M.  Favre,  and  expreBsed  by  the  number 
18,444  for  ordinary  zinc,  and  18,701  for  zinc 
amalgamated*  In  preliminary  researches  with 
the  battery  named,  including  126  determina* 
tions  of  its  electro-motiYe  force,  If.  Davy  found 
variations  in  this  force  between  16,886  and 
20,604,  a  difference  of  2  per  cent,  where  he 
had  been  led  to  expect  no  more  than  that  of 
/tW^  part  The  researches  resulted  in  diow* 
mg  7  canses  of  disturbance  acting  within  the 
cup  or  battery,  and  leading  to  variations  in  the 
current  force  which,  independently  of  all  in- 
fluences outside  itself,  it  can  generate.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  appeared  to  be  the 
presence  of  air  in  solution  in  the  aoididated 
water,  and  the  influence  of  the  sulphate  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid  during  action  of  the  bat- 
tery ;  the  oxygen  of  the  former  acting  directly 
on  the  zinc,  and  preventing  to  a  corresponding 
extent  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and 
both  causes  operating  to  diminish  the  electric 
force  of  the.  battery.  The  third  cause  of  ^s- 
turbance  was  the  influence  of  concentration  of 
the  aoid,  the  force  generated  however  being 
constant  so  long  as  the  acid  solution  contained 
more  than  25  equivalents  of  water  for  1  of 
add.  The  other  mflnences  were,  that  of  purity 
of  the  zinc  and  state  of  the  amalgam— the 
electric  force  from  amalgamated  zinc  being 
generally  stronger ;  that  of  purity  of  the  acid 
— the  nitrogen  compounds  often  present  in  it 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  current;  that  of 
the  water — distilled  water  being  preferable; 
and  that  of  temperature,  which  causes  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  current  generated. 

Finally,  in  order  to  secure  results  under  uni- 
form conditions,  M.  Davy  works  a  Smee^s  bat- 
tery consisting  of  a  plate  of  platinized  platinum 
immersed  vertically  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  8  to  10  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water,  boiled  to  free  it  of  air,  this  solution  be- 
ing placed  in  a  vertical  glass  tube,  at  bottom 
of  which  is  a  liquid  amalgam  of  pure  zinc  in 
pure  mercury.  A  platinum  wire  traversing 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  forms  the  negative  pole 
of  the  element,  the  glass  tube  containing  the 
arrangement  is  immersed  in  a  large  vessel  full 
of  water,  which  keeps  the  temperature  con- 
stant, the  liquid  of  the  cell  being  also  frequent- 
ly changed.  Fixed  resistances  in  platinum  of 
Imown  temperatures  being  introduced  into  the 
circuit,  serve  to  show  the  corresponding  varia- 
tions in  intensity  of  the  current  11.  Davy  takes 
for  the  electro-motive  force  of  this  pile  the  num- 
ber 18,«10.    ("  PhUos.  Magaz.,"  July,  1862,) 


Mewura  of  Slectiriedl  QwnUiUet.-'Up.  Lati- 
mer Clark  and  Sir  Oharles  Bright  presented 
before  the  British  Association^  1861,  a  paper  on 
the  principles  which  should  be  observed  in 
measuring  electrical  quantities  and  resistance. 
They  believe  that  four  standards  or  units  are  in 
reality  required,  these  being  mutuallv  depend- 
ent on  each  other ;  and  that  by  the  aid  of 
these  every  conceivable  form  of  electrical  mani« 
festation,  whether  static  or  dynamic,  can  be 
precisely  expressed.    These  are : 

A.  A  unit  of  electrical  tension,  potential,  or 
electro-motive  force. 

B.  A  unit  of  electrical  quantity,  as  applied  to 
static  electricity. 

0.  A  unit  of  electric  current,  or  quantity  in 
dynamic  electricity. 

D.  A  unit  of  electrical  resistance. 

As  the  unit  of  tension  they  propose  that  of  one 
Daniell^s  element  or  cell,  to  be  named  1  Ohma* 
As  the  unit  of  quantity  of  static  electricity,  they 

eropose  that  corresponding  to  a  tension  of  1 
anleirs  element  existing  between  two  coat- 
ings oppositely  charged,  the  coatings  being  1 
millimetre  apart,  of  1  sauare  metre  surface,  and 
separated  by  dry  air ;  this  quantity  to  be  term- 
ed 1  Farad.  As  the  unit  of  current,  they  pro- 
pose that  of  one  unit  of  quantity  per  second  de- 
uvered  along  a  conductor,  as  determined  by  the 

Sdvanometer;  this  to  be  known  as  1  Oaleat, 
ut  the  wire  that  will  conduct  1  unit  of  elec- 
tricity in  1  second  becomes  conversely  the  stand- 
ardor  unit  of  resistance,  this  to  be  known  as 
1  Volt  Of  these  units,  the  first  three  will  in 
practice  require  to  be  measured  in  multiples  of 
1,000  and  1,000,000  times  the  unit— indicated 
by  the  prefixes  kilo-  and  milluh;  the  fourth,  as 
too  large  for  defining  the  resistance  of  telegraph 
conductors,  will  require  to  be  measured  in 
fractions  of  the  unitr-indicated  again  by  the 
prefixes  ittTo-,  milluh,  and  hilluh,  A  synopsis 
of  the  paper  at  greater  length  is  given  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,''  Februaiy, 
1862. 

Beport  on  apropoied  Standard  of  Eleetrical 
Benstanee. — Mr,  F.  Jenkin,  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  British  Association  to 
consider  this  subject,  reported  at  its  last  meet- 
ing. In  such  a  standard  five  qualities  are  de- 
sirable ;  it  should  be  of  convenient  magnitude ; 
should  form  part  of  a  general  and  coherent  sys- 
tem of  el^tncal  measures ;  should  bear  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  unit  of  work;  should  be 
unalterable;  and  ^ould  be  reproducible,  if 
accidentally  destroyed.  Of  the  units  hitherto 
proposed,  the  committee  conclude  that  none 
ftilfil  all  these  conditions.  Those  based  on 
an  arbitrary  length  and  section,  or  weight  of 
some  material  arbitrarily  taken,  lacked  the 
first  and  second  qualifications;  the  absolute 
system  possessed  tnese,  but  failed  in  the  third 
and  fourth ;  and  the  system  of  Messrs  Bright 
and  Olark  also  fuled  in  the  third  particular, 
Not  being  able  to  advise  the  unqualified  adop- 
tion of  any  of  the  previously  proposed  stand- 
ards, the  committee  recommend  that  a  material 
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Bfcandard  be  prepared,  and  of  sncli  sabstanoe  and 
fonn  as  to  insure  the  most  absolute  permanenc j. 
The  aim  should  be  to  make  thitf  standard  cor- 
respond to  a  current  force  equal  to  10,000,000,- 
000  times  the  value  given  by  tibe  quotient  of  1 

metre  by  1  second  of  time,  that  is,  10*' 


and  to  this  it  should  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Such  a  unit  would  not  differ  more 
than  .08  for  Dr.  Siemens'  mercury  unit.  It 
should  not  be  called  an  absolute  unit,  but  sim- 
ply the  "  unit  of  1862 ;"  and  it  should  not  be 
constructed  at  all  until  aveiy  dose  approxima- 
tion to  the  absolute  value  was  supposed  to 
have  been  attained,  and  great  permanency  in 
the.  material  standard  secured.  Then,  as  the 
ad^noe  of  science  showed  more  and  more  truly 
the  actual  deviation  of  this  from  the  true  unit 
intended,  corrections  could  be  made  by  experi- 
menters in  their  results  when  required.  The 
material  standard  itself,  however,  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  altered  in  substance  or 
definition. 

Inflttenee  of  Temperature  on  the  Conducting 
Power  of  Metals. — ^Matthiessen  and  Van  Bose 
presented  before  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  Jan.  16,  1862.  They  find  that, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  by  Becquerel, 
Siemens,  and  others,  the  conducting  power  or 
the  resistance  of  a  metal  for  an  electric  current, 
does  not  increase  or  decrease  in  a  direct  ratio 
to  the  temperature,  but  in  a  ratio  much  more 
complex.  All  pure  metals  in  the  solid  ^^ite, 
however,  vary  in  conducting  power  to  the  same 
extent  between  the  temperatures  of  82**  and  212^ 
F.  Wires  of  the  same  metal  behave  differently 
after  being  kept  for  some  days  heated  to  the 
same  degree.  Metalloids  generally  conduct  bet- 
ter when  heated  than  when  cold ;  this  is  true 
of  selenium,  gas  coke,  graphite,  and  the  gases. 

Meehanical  M'eeU  of  Powerful  Tension.— "iL 
Faye  exhibited  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  an  experiment  in  which  two  plates'  of 
crown  gla^  respectively  nearly  1 J  and  2^  inches 
thick,  were  completely  pierced  through  by  the 
electric  spark  of  the  great  induction  machine 
recently  oonstructed  by  M.  Ruhmkorff.  The 
path  left  by  the  spark  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
white  and  opaque  fillet,  extremely  slender,  its 
whole  length  presenting  bright  places  at  slight 
distances,  and  taking  different  directions  in  the 
manner  of  the  parts  of  a  spiral.  It  shows  no 
metallic  deposit.  In  the  thicker  plate,  at  a 
depth  of  about },  the  track  bifurcates ;  and  near 
to  the  opposite  face,  it  subdivides  into  many 
and  more  direct  fillets.  During  the  experiment, 
Buhmkorff  demonstrated  by  the  appearance  of 
Haidinger's  colored  rin^,  that  the  passage  of 
the  spark  was  accompanied  by  an  energetic  com- 
pression of  the  substance  of  the  glass ;  but  no 
trace  of  fusion  appeared  about  the  course  taken 
by  it  M.  Faye  thought  nevertheless  that,  by 
passing  the  spark  of  this  machine  through  some 
pulvex^ent  substance  somewhat  more  fusible 
than  crotm  glass,  true  fiilgnrites  could  be  pro- 
duced. 


Study  of  the  Fleetrie  Spa/rh  hy  Aid  ofPho- 
tography.'-FTof,  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Troy  Univer- 
sity, JN.  I  .,*  has  been,  by  aid  of  a  new  and  very 
neat  method  devised  by  him,  studying  the  form 
and  characteristics  of  the  electrical  spark.  The 
photographic  images  of  the  electric  spark  hith- 
erto obtained  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  jr..  Prof. 
W.  B.  Rogers,  Feddersen  and  others,  have 
been  taken  from  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  course  of  the  spark,  thus  furnishing  a  side 
view  of  it;  and  they  have  usually  required  a 
prolonged  exposure  of  the  sensitive  surface  to 
the  light,  in  some  instances  f^om  8  to  6  minutes. 
Prof.  Rood's  method  is  that  of  receiving  the 
spark  directly  upon  a  sensitive  or  properly 
prepared  sur&oe,  and  subsequently  developiug 
the  figure  produced,  in  the  manner  of  photog- 
raphy. In  this  way  he  secures  the  figure  cor- 
responding to  a  single  discharge  of  ordinary  or 
frictional  electricity,  the  brief  duration  of 
which  has  forbidden  its  being  photographed  by 
previous  methods.  His  plan  is  an  applica- 
tion, first,  of  Becquerel's  discovery  that  paper 
coated  with  bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  the 
electric  spark ;  and,  secondly,  of  his  own  obser- 
vation that,  in  instantaneous  photography,  the 
portions  of  the  sensitive  surface  immediately 
contiguous  to  those  acted  on  by  the  strong 
lights,  still  remained  quite  unaffected  by  the 
exposure.  Upon  testing  the  fact  in  case  of  a 
i^gle  electric  spark,  he  found  that  an  intense 
and  sharply  defined  image,  full  of  delicate  de- 
tails, was  here  also  the  result.  The  question 
whether  these  images  were  due  to  direct  action 
of  the  electricity  itself,  or  to  the  agency  of  the 
light  evolved,  appeared  to  be  settled  by  certain 
experiments,  especially  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  spark  was  received  on  a  thin  glass  plate, 

S laced  over  another  coated  with  sensitive  coUo- 
ion,  the  electric  image  could  be  developed, 
though  less  sharply  defined,  on  the  second 
plate;  but  when  the  first  or  thin  glass  was 
blackened,  no  image  on  the  second  resulted, 
fi*om  one  or  a  number  of  discharges.  The  form 
of  apparatus  given  for  these  experiments  is 
simple;  the  collodion  recommended  is  that 
suitable  for  ambrotyping,  and  when  freshly 
prepared. 

inie  general  form  of  the  positive  electrical 
roark  ascertained,  is  a  combination*  of  two 
figures :  a  star  and  one  or  more  rings,  all  hav- 
ing nearly  a  common  centre.  The  rings  are 
usually  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  star, 
sometimes  one  of  them  without  it ;  and  when 
two  or  more  rings  appear,  they  are  successively 
darker  toward  the  centre.  The  marked  differ- 
ences in  form  of  the  two  components,  and  the 
fact  that  the  annular  form  is  characteristic  of 
the  electric  brush,  seem  to  indicate  that  each 
simple  spark  consists  of  two  or  more  successive 
discharges  of  varying  intensity.  When,  owing 
to  distance,  or  to  the  use  of  a  pointed  wire,  the 
partial  sparks  become  more  uniformly  blended, 
the  electrical  "brush  "is  the  result;  and  the 
figures  confirm  the  general  view  of  electricians 
on  this  pointy  by  showing  how  the  former  passes 
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by  insensible  grftdations  into  the  latter.  The 
form  of  the  negative  spark  differed  greatly  from 
that  of  the  positive,  being  destitute  of  rays, 
generally  circular  in  shape,  and  often  made  up 
of  a  number  of  minute  circles  placed  without 
symmetry.  For  like  distances  it  was  also  larger 
than  the  positive,  and  never  nearly  so  well  de- 
fined. Moreover,  there  is  a  general  resemblance 
between  the  positive  and  negative  figures  as 
thus  obtained,  and  the  figures  of  the  correspond- 
ing sorts  obtained  by  Lichtenberg  and  Biess  by 
passing  the  sparks  to  a  surface  sprinkled  with 
powdered  sulphur  and  red  lead,  and  known  as 
"  Lichtenberg's  figures." — "  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci- 
ence," March,  1862. 

Production  of  Vibrations  and  Musical  Sounds 
hf  Electrolysis, — ^If  a  large  quantity  of  electri- 
city be  made  to  pass  throu^  a  suitable  good 
conducting  electrolyte  into  a  small  surface  of 
pure  mercury,  especi^ly  when  the  latter  is  dis- 
posed in  a  narrow  band  or  ring,  strong  vibra- 
tions will  occur,  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
being  thrown  up  into  numerous  crispations  or 
minute  ridges  running  in  a  radial  direction, 
this  appearance  being  often  accompanied  with 
definite  musical  sounds,  and  which  can  some- 
times be  heard  to  a  distance  of  60  feet.  The 
best  electrolyte  or  liquid  employed  to  conduct 
the  current  (while  undergoing  decomposition 
by  its  action),  is  formed  by  dissolving  10  grs. 
of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  100  grs.  of  hydrate 
of  potash,  in  2}  oz.  of  aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid,  containing  .05  of  the  anhydrous  acid.  The 
vibrations  and  sounds  occur  only  at  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  which  serves  as  the  electrode. 
The  only  liquids  giving  the  phonetic  vibrations 
were  solutions  of  alk^Jine  cyanides,  containing 
dissolved  mercury  (in  combination),  and  these 
only  when  the  electrodes,  or  at  least  the  cath- 
ode (positive  pole)  was  of  mercury.  The  vi- 
brations and  sounds  vary  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  number  of  the  voltaic  ele- 
ments. With  a  few  cups  only  in  the  battery 
and  the  plates  of  large  size,  the  vibrations  were 
rapid  and  the  tone  high ;  with  many  pairs  of 
small  plates,  the  vibrations  were  less  frequent 
and  the  tone  low.  The  most  suitable  number 
of  elements  appeared  to  be  2  of  Grovels,  or  5 
of  Smee's  battery.  By  interposing  in  the  cir- 
cuit made  a  coil  of  stout  copper  wire,  the 
sounds  became  more  bass,  still  more  so  upon 
thrusting  an  iron  coil  suddenly  within  this; 
bat  if,  in  either  case,  a  secondary  coil  with  its 
ends  united  were  made  to  surround  the  former, 
the  sound  returned  to  the  higher  pitch  and  pre- 
served it  so  long  as  the  outermost  coil  remained 
in  place.  A  strong  electro-magnet  placed  in 
various  positions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vibrations  had  no  influence  in  the  way  of  chang- 
ing or  arresting  them.  The  phenomena  were 
readily  produced  by  connecting  with  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  the  battery  a  circular  pool  of  mer- 
cury 1  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  surrounding 
tliis  with  a  ring  of  the  same  metal  about  \  in. 
wide,  connected  with  the  negative  pole;  the 
liquid  metal  being  contained  in  suitable  glass 


or  gutta  percha  vessels,  and  covered  with  the 
solution  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Mr.  G. 
Gore,  by  whom  these  investigations  have  been 
conducted,  regards  the  vibrations  as  having  an 
electro-chemical  origin,  and  as  resulting  from 
an  attraction  between  the  mercury  of  the  ne- 
gative electrode  and  the  mercury  of  the  elec- 
trolyte. 

New  Experiments  in  Electro-Magnetism, — ^M. 
Lerouz,  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Paris,  hav- 
ing a  platinum  wire  about  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  7  inches  or  more  in  length,  ren- 
dered incandescent  by  being  made  put  of  an 
electrical  circuit,  presented  the  wire  in  this 
state  and  properly  flexible  to  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  magnet  or  electro-magnet :  the  wire 
assumed  a  series  of  configurations,  depending 
on  the  direction  of  the  current  and  whether 
the  line  joining  its  extremities  has  a  position 
axial  or  equatorial  with  reference  to  the  mag* 
net.  Such  a  wire  was  attracted  by  a  mass  of 
iron,  especially  if  the  latter  presented  a  large 
surface,  a  counterpart  of  Arago's  experiment 
that  a  wire  traversed  by  a  current  attracts  iron 
filings.  Lerouz  also  snowed  how  a  fine  con- 
junctive wire  could  be  made  to  coil  itself  spon- 
taneously around  the  pole  of  a  magnet  Hav- 
ing fixed  upon  one  of  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe 
magnet  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  about  4  inches 
in  length,  turned  and  polished,  he  attached  to 
this  armature  the  extremity  of  a  silver  wire, 
holing  the  other  extremity  in  his  hand,  but  so 
loosely  that  the  wire  could  constantly  obey  the 
forces  which  solicited  it.  When  this  wire  was 
then  traversed  by  a  current,  it  coiled  itself 
around  the  armature,  and  there  formed  a  helix 
wound  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which 
would  be  required  to  give  to  the  armature  the 
same  magnetism  it  already  possessed.  This  ez« 
periment  is  more  conveniently  performed  by 
havinff  the  wire  at  first  coiled  on  a  small  me- 
tallic bobbin  suspended  above  the  magnet ;  and 
the  more  constant  the  length  of  wire  traxersed 
by  the  current,  the  less  is  the  risk  of  burning 
it.  Thus  is  found  a  new  kind  of  motion  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  the  pile.  To  prevent 
the  undue  acceleration  of  this  motion,  a  smaller 
cylinder  may  be  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  bob- 
bin, from  which  a  small  weight  at  the  end  of  a 
silk  thread  draws  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  given  to  the  bobbin  by  the  uncoiling  wire. 
For  wese  experiments  a  current  of  about  10 
Bunsen^s  elements  was  employed. 

Electricity  Detelcped  during  Evaporation  and 
Effervescence,--TTOt.  Tait  and  Mr.  Wanklyn 
have,  by  use  of  the  extremely  sensitive  and  ac- 
curate divided  ring  electrometer  of  Prof.  Thom- 
son, investigated  the  phenomenon  of  develop- 
ment of  electricity  by  evaporation  of  certain 
liquids,  during  the  few  moments  in  which  on 
quitting  the  *'  spheroidal  state^'  in  a  heated  cap- 
sule or  dish,  and  coming  again  in  contact  with 
its  surface,  they  emit  the  well-known  **  fizzing" 
sound  attending  their  rapid  evaporation  at  that 
period.  By  conducting  wires  suitably  arranged, 
m  course  of  which  the  electrometer  was  placed, 
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the  Btreng^  of  the  charge  generated  ooiild  be 
eatiznated,  and  this  is  numerioally  expressed 
for  the  yarions  liquids  so  examined,  5.8  beins 
taien  to  represent  the  electro-modve  force  of 
a  single  Grove's  element  The  generated 
charges  in  case  of  some  of  the  substances  ex- 
amined were  as  follows :  Bromine,  +400 ; 
iodine,  +00;  anmionia,  — 200 ;  alcohol,  — 10; 
mercury,  — 75;  water,  —80;  strong  solution 
of  common  salt,  —  400 ;  caustic  potash,  + 150 ; 
strong  nitric  acid,  +7.5 ;  benzole  and  valerianic 
ether,  no  effect.  From  a  like  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  development  of  electricity  during 
brisk  effervescence  of  different  liquids,  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained :  with  solution  of 
jdno  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ^750;  solution  of 
binoxide  of  manganese  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
—150;  solution  of  common  salt  in  sulphuric 
acid,  +10.  ("Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,'^  Feb. 
1862.) 

Experiment  with  the  Crural  Iferve  of  Frog, -^ 
In  this  experiment,  one  of  the  first  by  which 
Galvani  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  branch  of  electrical  science  now  very 
commonly  bearing  his  name,  of  the  two 
metals  employed  one  was  made  to  touch  the 
nerve  of  the  frog's  leg,  the  other  at  the  same 
time  the  muscle ;  and  in  the  directions  for  re- 
peating the  experiment,  this  is  the  arrangement 
usually  laid  down  as  requisite.  If,  however, 
the  upper  end  of  the  nerve  be  dissected  out 
from  the  thigh,  and  the  metals  be  so  placed  that 
both  shall  be  in  contact  at  one  of  their  extre- 
mities with  this  part,  so  that  the  current  shall 
pass  through  the  nerve  alone,  the  muscular 
contraction  and  movement  of  the  le^  are 
equally  great.  The  experiment  in  this  form  is 
oonyeniently  performed  by  winding  the  sepa« 
rated  or  free  end  of  the  nerve  around  one  wire 
of  a  galvanic  cell  or  element,  and  then  touch- 
ing with  the  other  wire  any  other  point  in  the 
exposed  nerve,  so  as  to  pass  the  current  through 
the  iatervening  portion.  If  the  second  wire 
touch  the  muscle,  this  serves  as  a  conductor, 
and  the  contractions  follow  of  course ;  but  the 
preceding  experiment  appears  to  show  that  the 
effect  is  due  in  reality  to  passage  of  the  current 
along  a  portion  of  the  nerve. 

JSlectrical  Phenomena  of  Veauvitu. — ^M.  L. 
Pidmieri  first  observed  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  the  fiashes  of  volcanic  lightning 
from  a  new  crater  of  Vesuvius,  at  Torre  del 
Greco.  These  fiashes  appeared  always  to  ori- 
ginate in  large  globes  of  smoke,  and  they  were 
followed  by  explosions  not  louder  than  the  re- 
ports of  pistols.  Afterward,  from  the  observa- 
tory he  noticed  similar  flashes  between  smoke 
and  cinder  masses  below  and  bodies  of  aqueous 
yapor  above  these ;  but  very  seldom  between 
the  smoke  masses  and  the  earth  beneath.  At 
each  violent  projection  of  smoke,  his  instru- 
ments indicated  a  strong  tension  of  positive 
electricity;  and  when  this  reached  a  certain 
force,  lightning  and  thunder  occurred.  If  the 
electric  discharge  occurred  in  the  direction  of 
the  zenith  of  we  place,  a  sadden  increase  of 


Sositive  electric  tension  was  the  result;  while, 
'  the  discharge  was  directed  toward  the  earth, 
or  to  a  distant  region  of  the  air,  the  tension 
became  negative.  The  vaporwhich  moved  to- 
ward the  observatory,  if  free  from  cinders,  was 
strongly  positive;  but  the  cinders  which  fell 
when  the  smoke  of  a  superior  current  deviated 
from  the  zenith  were  negative. 

n.  Appuoations. — Bitchie's  Electrical  Ma- 
chines.— The  principle  of  induction  holds  true 
for  current  as  well  as  for  common  electricity ; 
iUustrations  being  found  in  the  facts  that  if 
a  wire  or  coil  be  made  to  transmit  a  gal- 
vanic current  while  another  wire  or  cou  is 
situated  in  Immediate  relation  with  this,  but 
not  so  as  directly  to  receive  the  electricity 
from  it,  and  if  along  the  first  wire  or  coil  an 
interrupted  or  periodically  reversed  current  be 
transmitted,  then  at  every  such  interruption 
and  recommencement,  or  reversal,  of  the  pri- 
mary current,  a  secondary  or  induced  current 
will  be  developed  in  the  second  wire  or  coU ; 
and  this  induced  current  will  partake  in  a  large 
degree  of  the  properties  of  common  electricity, 
having  ^eat  intensity,  and  being  capable  of 
dischargmg  itself  to  a  corresponding  distance 
through  dry  air  or  other  non-conductor — a 
power  of  which  the  primary  or  inducing  cur- 
rent is»  wholly  destitute.  If,  further,  the  elec- 
trical condenser  be  added  at  the  extremity  of 
the  second  wire,  so  as  to  intensify  the  charge 
arising  in  it  at  the  moments  of  interruption, 
the  intensity  and  mechanical  effect  of  the  in- 
duced current  are  still  further  increased.  These 
principles  were  determined  by  the  researches 
of  Faraday,  Henry,  De  la  Rive,  Hzeau,  and 
others. 

M.  Ruhmkorff,  of  Parw,  was  the  first  to  pro- 
duce an  actual  combination  or  machine  repre- 
senting and  taking  advantage  of  these  prin- 
ciples. This  machine,  known  as  Ruhmkorff 's 
induction  coil,  consisted  essentially  of  an  inner 
helix  of  shorter  and  larger  copper  wire  trans* 
mitting  a  current  from  a  galvamc  battery,  with 
the  addition  of  an  interrupter  to  break  the  cur- 
rent at  regular  intervals,  this  helix  being  sur- 
rounded by  and  insulated  from  a  second  of  finer 
wire  and  much  longer,  having  at  one  end  the 
condensing  plates,  and  the  extremities  of  which 
constituted  the  poles  of  the  secondary  current. 
With  his  arrangement  the  longest  spark  obtain- 
ed did  not  quite  equal  one  inch  in  length.  Mr. 
Hearder,  in  1857,  improved  the  apparatus  by 
more  carefully  insulating  the  helices,  and  ob- 
tained sparks  of  8,  and  subsequently  of  6  or  T 
inches. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  Kass.,  desiring 
in  the  same  year  to  produce  the  induction  co3 
and  of  increased  power,  found  it  impossible  to 
construct  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  yet 
fr«e  from  liability  of  the  breaking  through  of 
the  spark  from  one  coil  to  the  other — a  casualty 
that  at  once  destroyed  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine. His  experiments  led  him  to  adopt  an 
entirely  new  plan  of  winding  the  exterior  coil, 
consisting  finaUy  in  winding  this  wire  in  planes 
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perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  helices,  alter- 
natelj  ranning  from  the  inner  to  the  enter 
and  from  the  onter  to  the  inner  diameters  of 
the  enter  helix,  and  verj  oarefolly  insulating 
not  only  between  these  strata  bnt  also  between 
the  inner  and  the  onter  helix.    Bj  these  means 
he  had  in  July  of  the  year  named  produced  an 
instrument  giving  sparks  of  9  to  12  inches  in 
length.    Meanwhile,  M.  Bnhmkorff 's  best  im- 
proved instruments  had  failed  to  give  sparks  of 
more  than  8  or  4  inches  in  length.    In  the  sum- 
mer of  1858,  Prof.  B.  S.  MacCulloh,  of  Columbia 
Gollege,  N.  Y.,  having  secured  for  that  institu- 
tion one  of  these  coiLs  which,  with  a  battery 
of  only  4  Bunsen's  cells,  gave  a  spark  12  inches 
in  length,  ordered  also  one  of  Bnhmkorff  ^s  for 
which  the  French  Academy  had  just  awarded 
him  a  prize,  and  informed  him  of  the  power  of 
Bitchie's  machine,  as  also  of  the  readiness  pro- 
fessed by  the  latter  maker  to  surpass  the  power 
of  any  instrument  that  might  be  so  furnished. 
Beceiving  in  the  mean  time  no  instrument  from 
Paris,  Prof.  MacCulloh,  in  May,  1859,  while  on 
a  tour  in  Eorope,  visited  M  Buhmkorff,  who 
expressed  an  unwillingness  to  produce  an  in- 
stroment   upon   the    conditions    named,  but 
showed  one  which   he  had  attempted,  and 
which  had  destroyed  itself  by  the  breaking  of 
the  spark  through  the  insulation.    F^of.  Mac* 
Cnlloh,  supposing  that  Buhmkorff  would  be 
glsd  to  compare  Bitchie^s  instruments  with  his 
own  and  those  of  Hoarder,  and  that  he  would 
of  course  accord  due  credit  for  what  was  origi- 
nal in  the  first  named,  presented  him  with  one 
of  these  giving  sparks  of  7  inches.    This  M. 
Buhmkorff  dissected,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining its  construction.  About  the  same  time, 
Prof.  MacCulloh  ordered  of  Bitchie  the  most 
powerful  coil  he  could  make,  to  be  sent  to  Paris. 
Being  received  in  November,  this  instrument 
and  its  performance  were  by  him  exhibited  be- 
fore Jacobi,  Fouoault,  Duboscq,  Jamin,  D4sains, 
Froment,  and  others  distinguished  in  electrical 
or  general  physical  science,  as  well  as  before 
the  students  of  the  ficolede  MMecine,  and  sev- 
eral professors  of  the  Polytechnic  School.    M 
Buhmkorff,  meantime,  had  a  long-unfulfilled 
contract  for  a  powerfal  coil  for  the  last  named 
school;  and  M.  Jamin  expressed  himself  in 
iavor,  in  case  such  instrument  should  not  be 
delivered  by  the  close  of  the  term  of  contract 
P^arch,  1860),  of  procuring  one  of  Mr.  Bitchie^s 
instruments.    In  March,  however,  Buhmkorff 
delivered  to  the  school  an  instrument  of  his 
construction ;  and  Prof.  MacCulloh,  on  seeing 
this  coil  in  May,  was  informed  by  M.  Jamin  that 
It  was  wound  in  portions  perpendicular  to  the 
Mis  (Ritchie's  system),  and  that  it  gave  sparks 
of  about  the  same  length  as  the  most  powerful 
jnstrument  of  the  latter,  namely,  18  to  16 
toches.    M.  Buhmkorff  showed  to  Prof.  Mac- 
(^Qlloh  in  June  another  instrument  of  like 
^ver,  and  of  which  he  declared  the  construe- 
Hon  to  be  similar.    These  facts  are  chiefly 
orawn  from  an  account  fomished  to  Mr.  Bit- 
<^e  for  publication,  by  Profl  MacCulloh,  since 


his  return.  The  French  scientific  writers  and 
journals,  however,  seem  uniformly  to  ignore 
Buhmkorff 's  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Bitchie  for  an 
improvement  which  has  fully  tripled  the  power 
of  the  machine  over  that  of  any  constructed  by 
the  previous  methods ;  and  they  nnite  in  award- 
ing to  the  Parisian  maker  the  entire  credit  of 
the  invention  of  another.  The  Abb6  Moigno, 
editor  of  the  Cosmos^  relates  witnessing  about 
the  beginning  of  1862  an  experiment  with  one 
of  Buhmkorfi*'s  coils,  which  gave  a  spark  18 
inches  long,  and  pierced  glass  of  two  inches 
thickness.  (See  MecJuin.  Effeets^  &c.,  previous.) 
Conducting  Power  i^Pure  and  Alloyed  Cop- 
per,— Matthiessen  and  Holtzmann  have  pre- 
sented before  the  Boyal  Society  a  paper  on  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  metals  and  metalloids 
upon  the  electric  conducting  power  of  pure 
copper.  The  variations  in  conductivity  of 
copper  wires  as  found  by  different  experiment- 
ers, must  depend  in  part  on  differences  of  qual- 
ity and  purity  of  the  wires  experimented  with, 
and  in  part,  at  least,  also  on  differences  in  tem- 
perature. Thus,  taking  the  conducting  power 
of  pure  silver  as  =100,  the  following  are  the 
measures  for  copper  as  found  by  the  physicists 
named: 

Becqnerel. 

Riess 

LeDz. 


Harris 100.0 

Buff 95.4 

Pouillet 78.0 

Aradtsen 98.7 


...  95.8 

...  67.2 

...  78.4 

DaTT 91.2 

Cbnatie 66.0 

The  temperatures  at  which  the  determina- 
tions were  made  are  given  only  in  the  cases  of 
Becquerel,  Lenz,  and  Amdtsen,  namely,  82°F. 
Matthiessen  and  Holzmann  prepared  pure  cop? 
per,  both  by  a  method  involving  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  purest 
commercial  sulphate  of  copper,  and  also  by  pre- 
cipitating the  metal  galvano-plastically  by  a  very 
weak  current  from«the  same  compound.  The 
conductivity  of  a  hard-drawn  silver  wire  being 
taken  as  =  100,  the  mean  of  12  determinations 
of  hard-drawn  wires  from  the  copper  so  ob- 
tained gave  for  this  metal  98.08,  at  18.9"^  C. 
With  similar  wires  annealed,  there  was  a  gain 
of  2.5  per  cent,  the  mean  in  this  case  being 
95.58.  Copper  ftised  in  the  air  is  probably  al- 
ways contaminated  in  degree  with  oxygen  which 
it  absorbs,  producing  some  quantity  of  the  sub- 
oxide ;  and  the  presence  of  this  impurity  was 
found  always  to  reduce  the  conducting  power, 
and  in  some  cases  to  as  low  as  from  69to  73  in 
the  scale.  Tlie  experimenters  could  not  induce 
the  taking  up  by  copper  of  more  than  .06  per 
cent,  of  carbon ;  but  even  this  reduced  the  con- 
duction to  74.91,  at  18.8''  C.  Phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, selenium,  and  tellurium  all  very  consid- 
erably reduced  the  conducting  power  of  copper 
into  which  they  entered  as  impurities ;  and  ar- 
senic in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree — 5.4 
per  cent,  of  arsenic  giving  a  mean  conducting 
power  of  only  6.18,  at  16.8**  C. ;  and  2.8  per 
cent,  of  18.14,  at  19.1''  C.  Of  all  the  metallic 
impurities  tin  and  iron  most  sensibly  lowered 
the  conducting  power,  the  former,  in  amount 
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of  4.9  per  eent.,  to  19.47  in  the  scale.  In  con- 
olasion,  the  authors  state  that  they  find  no  al- 
loy of  copper  which  conducts  electricitj  hotter 
than  pure  copper;  and  thej  call  the  attention 
of  experimenters  to  the  importance  of  stating 
in  ftiture  determinations  whether  the  wires 
they  employ  are  hard  drawn  or  anuealed,  and 
at  what  temperature  the  ohservations  are  made. 
A  more  full  ahstraot  of  the  paper  appears  in 
the  *'  Jour,  of  the  Franklin  Inst.,"  for  May, 
1862. 

Electric  LighU  f<yr  Lighthouses. — ^Mr.  J.  K. 
Whilldin,  0.  E.,  communicates  to  the  journal 
just  ^ted  (April,  1862),  an  article  relative  to 
Prof.  Way's  electric  light,  with  mercury,  and 
to  the  arrangements  for  projecting  lights  gener- 
ally. Before  entering  upon  the  topics  treated 
of  hy  him,  it  may  he  remarked  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  light  for  lighthouse  pur- 
poses appears  to  have  been  directly  owing  to 
the  demonstrations  by.  Prof.  Faraday,  in 
connection  with  Prof.  F.  H.  Holmes,  of  the 
practicability  of  its  use,  and  especially  to  the 
experimental  exhibition  of  its  capabilities  in 
the  South  Foreland  lighthouse,  near  Dover. 
The  electric  light  is  obtained  hy  heating  to  in- 
candescence, by  means  of  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  between  or  through  the  bodies 
so  employed,  carbon  points,  which  are  made  to 
terminate  the  positive  and  negative  conducting 
wires  of  a  battery,  or  a  slender  filament  of  some 
metal  introduced  between  the  ends  of  the  wires. 
In  the  former  case  incandescence  of  the  points 
can  be  produced  only  when  these  are  brought 
very  dose  together,  but  usually  not  into  posi- 
tive contact;  in  the  latter,  the  light  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  intense  heating  of  the  fine  wire 
owing  to  the  low  conducting  power  it  possesses 
for  the  current.  In  either  case,  a  current  of 
very  high  intensity  is  usually  required;  and 
this  may  be  obtained  either  from  a  galvanic 
battery  of  many  cells,  say  from  40  to  100,  or 
from  the  magneto-electric  machine.  The  suffo- 
cating nitrous  fumes  generated  during  action 
of  a  Bunsen's  battery,  and  indeed,  the  expense 
of  materials  and  the  attention  required  in  order 
with  any  form  of  battery  to  maintain  a  regular 
and  intense  current,  constitute  serious  objec- 
tions to  their  employment.  Prof.  Faraday 
gave  preference  to  the  electro-magnetic  ma- 
chine, as  being  both  a  less  troublesome  and  a 
more  economical  source  of  electricity  than  any 
galvanic  battery.  At  the  present  time  both 
are,  in  different  places,  in  use.  The  current  of 
the  electro-magnetic  machine  is  ihstantly  pro- 
duced upon  giving  a  rotary  movement  to  the 
mechanism,  regular  while  the  movement  is 
kept  up,  and  at  once  discontinued,  without 
waste,  when  it  ceases.  Its  use  thus  involves 
the  addition  of  some  motive  power;  so  that 
where  a  steam  engine  is  required  for  other 
purposes,  this  mode  of  producing  the  current  is 
readily  and  inexpensively  resorted  to.  "Where 
such  an  engine  is  not  present,  Mr.  Whilldin 
suggests  Ihe  economy  and  advantage  of  Erics- 
son's hot-air  engine. 


Mr.  Whilldin  calls  attention  to  the  great  cost 
of  the  Fresnel  lenses  now  generally  employed 
for  projecting  the  lights,  of  whatever  kind; 
those  of  the  first  order,  as  at  Oape  May,  Hatte- 
ras,  &c.,  6  ft.  diameter  by  9  ft.  high,  costing 
from  $5,000  to  $11,000.  By  employment  of  the 
electric  light  he  judges  that  for  Uiese  an  appara- 
tus not  costing  more  than  $400  to  $500  can  be 
substituted.  Faraday,  indeed,  states  that  all  the 
light  from  an  electric  lamp  could  be  utilized 
within  a  space  not  exceeding  the  size  of  an'ordl- 
nary  hat,  a  result  that,  if  practicable,  would  re- 
duce the  cost  yet  metre.  The  difference  and 
saving  arise  mainly  from  the  diminution  allowed 
in  the  size  of  the  very  costly  lens  arrangements, 
as  the  electric  light  is  produced  almost  at  a 
point ;  while  to  augment  the  intensity  and  pene- 
trating power  of  the  common  oil  lights,  the 
number  of  the  burners  and  the  space  occupied 
by  the  flame  must  be  very  greatly  increased. 
With  the  electric  light,  increase  of  brilliancy  in- 
volves increase  of  battery  power,  and  so  of  ex- 
pense in  this  way,  but  widi  no  enlargement  or 
mconvenience  in  respect  to  the  lenses. 

The  electric  light  hitherto  most  commonly 
employed  for  lighthouses,  has  been  that  of  the 
carbon  points.  In  this  system  the  difficul- 
ties practically  encountered  have  been  chiefly 
those  of  obtaining  the  carbons  sufficiently  free 
from  impurities  and  variations  of  compactness 
to  preserve  a  uniform  current  and  brightness, 
and  so  to  maintain  the  proximity  of  the  points 
by  clockwork  or  other  automatic  mechanism 
during  their  slow  but  -  continued  waste,  as  to 
prevent  interruptions  of  the  current  from  this 
source,  either  through  too  great  distance  or 
absolute  continuity  of  the  carbon  electrodes. 
Prof.  Holmes'  magneto-electric  light,  however, 
with  carbon  points,  appears  from  evidence  in  a 
late  parliamentary  report  to  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  South  Foreland  lighthouse,Eng- 
land,  during  a  period  of  6  consecutive  months. 
In  France,  also,  magneto-electric  lights  are  in 
successful  use;  and  though  there  the  system  is 
peculiar  in  the  respect  of  continually  reversing 
the  current,  no  important  difference  in  the  two 
lights  has  been  detected. 

By  means  of  dark  glass.  Prof.  Faraday  com- 
pared the  electric  light  with  that  of  the  sun : 
the  latter  was  not  at  the  time  at  its  brightest, 
but  the  intensities  of  the  two  lights  were  about 
equal.  He  says  that  the  eyes  of  the  keepers  of 
the  South  Foreland  light  are  not  affected,though 
protected  by  blue  glasses  of  very  pale  color ; 
but  that  they  judge  better  of  the  light  by  ob- 
serving the  place  and  intensity  of  the  rays 
within  the  lantern,  than  by  looking  at  the  light 
itself.  In  some  experiments  on  lights  in  France, 
the  intensities  of  an  argand  burner  and  of  the 
electric  light  were  found  with  approximate  cor- 
rectness to  be  as  1  and  94 ;  and  that  of  the 
"  first-order  flash"  of  the  former  being  80  to  90, 
that  of  the  "  cast-glass  flash"  of  the  latter  whs 
placed  at  65,000,  and  of  the  "first-order  flash" 
at  220,000.  The  electric  light  is  particularly 
valuable  for  its  power  to  penetrate  a  thicl^ 
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hazj  atmosphere ;  and  sailors  on  board  steam- 
ers have  declared  that  in  such  weather  Prof. 
Holmes'  light  is  seen  7  miles  farther  than  any 
of  the  ordinary  sorts.  A  practical  difficulty  at 
the  same  time  growing  out  of  the  great  inten- 
sity of  the  light,  is  said  to  he  that  navigators 
cannot  readily  judge  of  the  distance  of  the 
shore  or  point  from  which  the  light  proceeds. 

Prof.  Potter,  of  London,  is  led  by  extensive 
photometric  experiments  to  question  the  supe- 
riority of  the  dioptric  system  over  reflectors ;  in 
other  words,  to  doubt  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  Fresnel  lenses.  He  finds  that  in  passing 
through  2  inches  of- clear  flint  glass  with  highly 
polished  surfaces,  about  i  of  the  light  is  still 
lost  by  reflection  and  absorption ;  while  ordi- 
nary good  looking-glass  reflects  from  y^  to  } 
of  tJie  incident  light,  and  highly  polished  spec- 
ulum metal  still  more.  Faraday  considers  that 
the  dioptric  apparatus  absorbs  not  less  than  50 
per  cent.,  while  pure  polished  silver  reflects  .95 
of  the  total  incident  light.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hersohel 
has  recently  proposed  an  improved  reflector, 
which  is  expected  to  prove  a  great  economizer 
of  light.  In  this,  he  would  render  available 
Liehig^s  recent  discovery  of  the  means  of  pre- 
cipitating pure  silver  from  its  solution,  contain- 
ed in  a  thin  shell  of  glass :  the  silver,  protected 
from  all  agencies  that  would  tarnish  it,  is  said 
to  reflect  .91  of  the  light  impinging  on  it.    It  is 

I  proposed  to  use  mirrors  of  this  sort,  and  in 
forms  intended  to  prevent  the  partial  disper- 
sion and  waste  of  light  which  occur  with  the 
parabolic  reflector ;  namely,  by  placing  a  hol- 
low hemispherical  reflector  above  the  light,  and 
a  peculiar  conoidal  (convex)  reflector  below  it, 
the  arrangement  being  such  that  all  the  light 
reflected  above  the  level  of  the  source  is  thrown 
back,  and  with  that  falling  below  the  horizon, 
also,  is  then  thrown  off  from  the  lower  reflect- 
or in  horizontal  beams.  With  this  arrangement, 
as  with  the  dioptric,  the  entire  horizon  can,  if 
desirable,  be  illuminated.  Cuts  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  mercury  light  and  the  form  of  the 
proposed  new  reflector  accompany  the  article 
from  which  the  facts  detaUed  in  this  section 
are  in  good  part  taken. 

WayU  Electric  Light,  with  Mercury, —In  the 
autumn  of  1861,  Prof.  Way  visited  this  country 
and  made  several  exhibitions  of  his  electric 
light,  one  of  these  being  (by  ftid  of  a  Fresnel 
lens  of  the  4th  order,  loaned  for  the  occasion) 
from  Fort  Washington,  near  Washington,  D.  0., 
the  signals  being  witnessed  by  the  President 
and  others  from  the  **  White  House,"  a  distance 
of  13  miles. 

This  light  is  produced  by  means  of  a  fine 
thread  of  mercury  kept  flowing  in  the  position 
answering  to  the  focal  point  of  a  suitable  re- 
flector or  Fresnel  lens,  this  mercury  being  at 
the  same  time  rendered  intensely  luminous  by 
the  continual  passage  through  it  as  a  conductor 
of  a  strong  current  of  electricity.  The  mer- 
cury flows  from  an  upper  reservoir,  through  a 
tube  with  a  very  flne  opening,  into  a  lower 

I       one.    The  positive  and  negative  wires  com- 


municate with  the  mercuiy  in  the  reactive 
reservoirs;  and  the  circuit  is  complete  only 
so  long  as,  by  the  opening  of  a  stopcock, 
the  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow.  The  current 
is  usually  generated  by  a  battery  of  about  45 
Bunsen^s  elements. 

In  the  production  of  the  recent  and  some- 
what famed  magnesium  light,  a  continual  con- 
sumption of  the  fine  thread  of  the  metal  goes 
on ;  in  other  words,  it  is  rapidly  burned,  as  a 
taper ;  and  the  cost  of  the  metal  is  one  of  the 
objections  to  the  method.  In  Way's  light, 
however,  the  mercury  is  not  consumed,  but  can 
be  used  repeatedly,  and  without  apparent  dete^ 
rioration  or  loss.  True,  the  electricity  dashes 
the  metal  to  some  extent  against  the  glQSS  tube 
which  includes  the  filament  of  mercury,  thus 
in  time  coating  this  tube  with  patches  of  the 
metal  that  interfere  with  the  transmission  of 
the  light;  this  effect,  however,  is  but  slowly 
produced,  and  the  tubes  are  readily  changed  and 
cleansed. 

Two  other,  and,  it  would  appear,  yet  more 
objectionable  features  of  the  mercury  light,  re- 
quire mention.  In  the  first  place,  this  metfd, 
like  most  or  all  others  (see  Bpegtrum  Obsebva- 
TioNs),  does  not  when  rendered  incandescent 
shine,  as  do  the  ignited  carbon  points,  with 
light  of  all  the  colors  found  in  the  sunbeam. 
In  fact,  it  gives  out  rays  of  a  limited  and  very 
small  number  only  of  the  sorts  going  to  make 
up  the  entire  spectrum;  since,  on  prismatic 
analysis,  it  is  said  to  yield  six  narrow  and  defi- 
nite bands  of  color  only:  viz.,  a  brick  red,  a 
yellowish  orange,  two  emerald  greens  near  to- 
gether, a  rich  blue,  and  a  violet;  it  is  in  addi- 
tion, however,  very  rich  in  actinic  rays,  or 
those  efiective  in  producing  the  photographic 
impression.  Employed  to  illuminate  dwellings, 
halls,  or  natural  scenery  by  night,  this  light 
would  accordingly  show  as  black  or  gray  all 
objects  having  colors  other  than  those  of  the 
rays  composing  it.  In  the  second  place,  though 
the  mercury  used  in  producing  the  light  is  not 
oxidized,  yet  the  intense  heat  arising  in  the 
filament  which  is  rendered  luminous  also  serves 
to  volatilize  the  mercury  at  certain  points,  so 
that  minute  breaks  in  the  thread  of  the  metal 
occur,  and  the  light  is  hence  a  flickering,  and 
not  a  steady  one — a  diflSculty  for  which  per- 
haps no  remedy  can  be  found. 

Improvement  in  Holmeif  Magneto-Electric 
Light,— Frof.  F.  H.  Holmes  has  a  letter  in  the 
^^AthensBum  "  of  Jan.  8, 1868,  in  which  he  states 
that  such  improvements  have  lately  been  made 
in  the  lamp  employed  in  his  system,  that  the 
movement  of  the  carbon  points  is  no  longer 
efiected  through  a  delicate  and  complicated 
clockwork,  but  by  means  of  a  single  wheel 
and  pinion.  The  lamps  in  use  at  Dungeness 
and  at  Northfleet,  tlie  former  7  months,  the  lat- 
ter still  longer,  have  not  in  all  that  time  been 
opened,  even  to  be  oiled.  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment, if  the  light  be  arbitrarily  extinguished, 
it  inunediately  relights  itself,  and  it  is  no  longer 
liable  to  spontaneous  extinction.     The  only 
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renlaining  sonroe  of  intemiptioii  is  the  presence 
of  silica  or  metallic  residua  as  impurities  in  the 
carbons.  Thus,  when  these  have  wasted  to  a 
point  at  which  iron  or  antimony  occurs,  there 
IS  a  slight  change  of  color  and  momentary 
flicker,  but  which  are  of  no  practical  conse- 
qnenoe.  In  the  new  arrangement,  the  attend- 
ant of  the  steam  engine  can  learn  in  a  few 
hours  all  that  requires  to  be  looked  after.  The 
electrio  light  does  not,  like  the  oil  lights,  neces- 
sitate an  interruption  for  trimming,  a  process 
that  with  the  latter  must  be  performed  at  least 
as  often  as  once  during  each  night.  The  actual 
expense  of  the  former  still  remains  somewhat 
the  greater ;  but  if  its  increased  intensity  and 
penetrative  power  be  taken  into  the  account,  it 
18  really  the  cheaper;  and  the  qualities  just 
named  can  be  greatly  augmented  at  a  slightly 
increased  ratio  of  expense. 

S^rriTCt  Electric  Light  Regulator, — ^Those 
specially  interested  in  the  subject  of  electric 
lights  may  be  referred  to  an  account  of  the 
principle  of  operation  of  the  regulator  for  such 
lights  devised  by  M.  Berrin,  originally  ap- 
pearing in  the  Comptes  Rendue^  and  quoted  in 
the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  Dec. 
1862.  Briefly,  the  method  is  that  of  holding 
the  carbon  points  very  near  to  each  other  by 
means  of  springs,  but  preventing  the  bringing 
of  the  points  iuto  positive  contact  so  as  pos- 
sibly to  interrupt  the  light,  by  so  disposing  in 
the  apparatus  or  regulator  containing  the 
points  an  electro-magnet,  the  armature  of 
which  falls  as  often  as  the  circuit  is  in  such 
manner  completed,  that  the  weight  of  this  ar- 
mature just  overbalances  the  tension  of  the 
lower  springs  sufficiently  to  depress  the  lower 
carbon  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Baker' e  Apparatus  for  Electric  Lighte, — ^Mr. 
A.  L.  Fleury  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  April  17,  1862,  a  magneto- 
electric  machine,  and  also  a  mechanism  for 
electric  lights,  the  inventions  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Baker,  and  constructed  by  Messrs.  Collier  and 
Co.,  of  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  The  mechanism 
for  controlling  the  relative  positions  of  the 
carbon  points  is  extremely  simple.  The  car- 
bons are  in  form  of  long  cones  or  pencils,  and 
g laced  vertically,  one  over  the  other.  A  hole 
1  an  upper  metallic  strap  or  bridge,  is  of  such 
size  that  the  carbon  pencil  sinks  only  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  in  it ;  while  a  hole  in  a  lower  strap 
is  large  enough  to  allow  the  lower  pencil  to 
rise  freely  through  it.  While  the  current  is 
passing,,  as  ii  usual,  particles  are  carried  off 
from  &e  positive  carbon  electrode  and  deposit- 
ed on  the  negative  one.  Thus,  the  former 
wastes,  and  the  latter  may  be  iigured  by  be- 
coming blunt  or  coated  with  irregular  deposit. 
To  prevent  the  unlike  effect  on  the  two  pencils, 
Mr.  Baker  resorts  to  the  French  system  of  con- 
tinually reversing  the  current;  and  the  waste 
of  both  pencils  thus  becomes  similar.  Now, 
the  lower  pencil  being  placed  as  a  float  (though 
on  what  liquid  the  account  does  not  state),  it 
results  tha^  as  the  gradual  waste  goes  on,  the 


upper  pencil  is  simply  fed  downward  continual- 
ly by  its  gravity,  while  the  lower  one  is  just  as 
regularly  fed  upward  by  its  buoyancy.  This 
is  the  arrangement  when  a  current  of  large 
"  quantity"  and  low  intensity  is  employed,  the 
electrodes  being  in  such  case  satisfactorily  ignit- 
ed although  they  continue  in  actual  oontacL 
When,  however,  a  current  of  high  intensity  la 
employed,  the  pencils  are  allowed  only  to  ap- 
proach very  close,  but  without  touching;  and 
to  accomplish  this,  the  hole  in  the  lower  strap 
is  also  made  so  small  as  to  admit  a  certain 
length  only  of  the  pencil.  It  would  appear 
that  the  apparatus  operates  successfully  on  the 
scale  on  which  it  has  been  tried,  or  as  an  elec- 
tric lamp ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  extremely  cheap. 
("Jour.  Fr.  Inst.,"  May,  1862.) 

The  Freeent  Desideratum  in  Electric  Zighte, 
— ^The  magneto-electric  li^ht,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  economical  in  use,  has  still  the 
disadvantage  of  the  great  waste  of  power  ne- 
cessarily attending  the  successive  transforma- 
tions of  a  given  amount  of  force.  In  producing 
this  light,  the  heat  developed  by  the  combus- 
tion of  coal  is  converted,  first,  into  mechanical 
power;  the  mechanical  power  must  then  be 
transformed  into  electricity,  and  this  finally 
into  a  heat  which  shall  result  in  light.  Kow, 
M.  Joule  has  shown  that  in  the  first  of  these 
transformations,  even  when  effected  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  no  more  than  -{^  part  of 
the  heat  is  actually  realized  in  mecnanical 
power,  ^  of  the  force  developed  from  the 
coal  being  lost.  This  loss  of  power,  and  of 
useful  effect,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  English  and  the  French  ice-making 
machines  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  These 
machines  alike  derive  their  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing ice  from  the  combustion  of  coal.  But 
while,  in  the  English  machine,  the  heat  of  the 
coal  is  first  converted  into  the  mechanical 
power  of  a  steam  engine,  and  the  product  is 
but  two  tons  of  ice  per  ton  of  coal  consumed, 
in  the  French  machine  this  preliminary  trans- 
formation of  the  heat  through  the  driving  of  an 
engine  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  product  is 
declared  to  be  from  10  to  18  tons  of  ioe  for 
each  ton  of  coal  burned  in  the  furnace  of  the 
apparatus.  These  considerations  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  improvement  (in  econo- 
my) of  the  electric  light  should  be  sought. 
The  object  aimed  at  should  be  that  of  trans- 
forming, as  directly  as  possible,  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  combustion  ox  coal  into  electric  cur- 
rent-force. It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  FranUand, 
from  whose  account  of  "  Illumination"  in  the 
"Record  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862,"  these 
thoughts  are  drawn,  that  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Matthiessen  on  the  thermo-electric  properties 
of  tellurium  promise  important  results  in  the 
direction  here  indicated. 

Electric  Light  Signals, — ^The  electric  light, 
in  whatever  mode  produced,  admits  of  being 
instantaneously  extinguished  and  as  quickly  re- 
lighted. Hence,  it  can  be  made  at  will  to  shine 
or  disappear;   and  a  system  of  signals  with 
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Each  a  light,  hj  timing  saccessive  flashes  ac- 
cording to  a  prearranged  order  of  long  or  short 
flashes  and  repetitions,  thus  becomes  practica- 
ble. Such  a  system  of  flashing  lights  with  the 
Fresnel  lenses  is  already  to  some  extent  in  nse ; 
and  for  field  operations,  as  well  as  in  some 
cases  for  lighthouses,  it  may  be  rendered  of 
great  yalae.  For  a  system  of  this  sort,  the 
name  of  Photo- Tehffraphy  has  been  proposed. 
Another  mode  of  this  telegraphing  by  light,  is 
that  of  saccessive  flashes  of  different  colors. 
Mr.  Wm.  0.  Bridges,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in- 
vented an  apparatus  for  this  form  of  light  sig- 
nals, consisting  of  a  tube  and  lens,  with  a^ust- 
able  mirrors  as  may  be  required,  and  different- 
ly colored  and  also  opaque  glass  slides,  to  be 
moved  at  will  in  front  of  the  lens.  The  electric 
or  other  light  shining  continually  into  the  tube, 
the  slides  determine  by  color  and  intervals  of 
the  flashes  the  character  of  the  signals^ made. 
In  any  mode,  the  light  signals  could  be,  by  a 
enstomary  system,  or  by  systems,  secret  to  all 
but  initiated  parties. 

Application  qf  th$  Electric  Light  to  Mining 
Puf^MfM.— MM.  Bumas  and  Benoit  have  de- 
vised a  compact  and  highly  portable  appa- 
t&tas,  its  entire  bulk  not  exceeding  that  of  a 
small  carpet  ba^,  including  a  batteiy,  a  Ruhm- 
korff  cou,  and  a  Geissler's  tube,  within  which 
the  light  is  generated;  the  arrangement  pro- 
dacmg  sufl&cient  illumination  to  enable  a 
miner  to  work  by  it,  as  by  a  Davy's  safety- 
kmp.  This  li^ht  serves  equally  well  in  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  all  others  fail;  while,  the 
light  being  cold,  and  its  production  wholly 
within  a  confined  tube  into  which  gases  have 
no  access,  it  is  perfectly  safe  against  explosion 
nnder  all  circumstances.  The  arrangement  will 
give  light  for  12  consecutive  hours  with  no  at- 
tention save  that  the  workman  must  occasion- 
ally agitate  the  carbons  by  means  of  a  rod ;  and 
it  is  instantaneously  lighted  or  extinguished  at 
win,  while  no  injurious  emanation  arises  from 
it  From  results  obtained  with  the  use  of 
Beequerel's  fluorescence-tubes,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  luminous  eflfects  are  susceptible  of 
further  great  improvement,  both  in  respect  to 
duration  and  intensity. 

^  This  light,  or  some  other  similar  in  principle, 
^  eertain  to  possess  value  for  other  purposes 
heades  mining.  Thus,  in  coal  oil  factories  the 
best  safety  lamps  are  said  to  fail,  since  the  sub- 
tile benzole  vapors  may  take  fire  through  the 
paest  wire  gauze.  Here,  the  electric  light,  with- 
^  a  closed  tube,  would  be  entirely  safe ;  and  it 
would  also  prove  peculiarly  appropriate  where 
ganger  from  the  dashing  of  water  may  exist,  as 
^  the  interior  of  gunboats  and  steam  rams,  and 
even  in  diving  bells. 

^graioing  hy  Electricity, ^-The  cylinders  of 
^Ppor  brass  employed  in  the  printing  of  wo- 
ven fabrics  and  paper-hangings  are  by  a  recent 
JJJ^^tion  engraved  by  means  of  electricity — 
we  voltaic  current  being  so  applied  as  to  com- 
municate the  necessary  movements  to  certain 
portions  of  the  apparatus.    The  cylinders  to  be 


engraved  are  first  coated  on  their  outer  surface 
with  a  thin  film  of  varnish,  of  such  nature  as 
to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  continuons  action 
of  the  strongest  acids.  The  requisite  number 
of  copies  of  ihe  original  design  are  then  traced 
or  scratched  simnltaneonsly  by  a  series  of 
diamond  points,  which  are  arranged  on  the 
machine  parallel  with  the  axes  of  several  cyHn- 
ders  operated  on  at  the  same  time.  Each 
diamond  point  is  in  correspondence  with  a 
small  temporary  magnet ;  and  the  original  de- 
sign having  been  previously  etched  on  a  metal 
cylinder  fitted  in  with  a  non-conducting  snb* 
stance,  and  this  cylinder  being  made  to  revolve 
in  contact  with  a  tracing  point,  it  results  that 
the  current  passes,  or  is  interrupted,  throngh 
the  entire  series  of  coils  of  the  electro-magnets, 
securing  the  contact  of  each  diamond  point 
with  its  corresponding  cylinder,  or  the  reverse, 
according  as  the  point  rubbing  on  the  first  cyl* 
inder  touches  a  conducting  or  anon-conduct- 
ing portion  of  its  surface :  in  this  way,  while 
the  cylinders  all  revolve  at  the  same  rate,  the 
diamond  points  are  made  to  cut  upon  all  but 
the  first,  or  are  raised  from  them,  and  at  the 
same  moments.  The  metallic  surface  is  hence 
exposed  in  like  parts  on  all  the  cylinders  oper- 
ated on ;  and  a  bath  of  nitric  or  other  acid  be- 
ing afterward  nsed  to  etch  or  deepen  the  en- 
graved portion,  the  operation  is  completed.  By 
interposing  suitable  connections,  the  engrav- 
ings can  he  enlarged  or  diminished  to  any  ne« 
cessary  extent  from  the  same  original. 

Electric  Despatch, — The  experiment  in  which 
a  bobbin  or  coil  of  wire  conducting  a  current 
of  electricity  draws  within  itself  an  iron  rod  of 
the  length  of  such  bobbin,  or  even  sustains  the 
rod,  when  the  arrangement  is  vertical  and  the 
power  of  the  current  snfficient,  against  the 
force  of  gravity,  is  now  familiarly  known. 
Availing  himself  of  the  converse  of  this  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  Manchester,  England, 
has  constructed  and  patented  an  electric  pro- 
peller for  transporting  despatches,  letters,  and 
other  small  articles.  A  line  of  miniature  rail- 
way is  laid  within  a  tube  or  pipe  extending 
between  the  points  of  communication,  and 
formed  of  a  series  of  hollow  electric  coils  or 
electro-magnets.  The  carriage  on  which  the 
despatches  or  other  small  parcels  are  trans- 
mitted, has  mounted  upon  it  a  small  battery ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  coils  are  so  adjusted  that, 
by  means  of  the  wheels  and  rails,  the  battery 
connection  is  made  snccessively  with  each  of 
the  coils,  just  as  the  wagon  is  about  to  enter  it; 
The  wagon  itself  being  of  sheet  iron,  it  will  be 
attracted  toward  the  middle  part  of  each  coil, 
as  the  latter  is  thus  made  for  ti^e  time  to  trans- 
mit the  current  generated  by  the  battery  upon 
it;  and  the  momentum  thus  acquired  by  the 
wagon  in  entering  each  of  the  coils  is  expected 
to  carry  it  far  enough  to  make  the  connection 
with  the  next  coil,  when  the  impulse  and  efiect 
are  renewed.  The  suggestion  of  this  device 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  M.  Bonelli. 

Electric  Sounding  Apparatue. — ^This  appa« 
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ratns,  the  invention  of  M.  Schneider,  was  sno^ 
cessfallj  employed  in  soundings  on  Lake  Lado- 
ga in  June,  1862.  The  sounding  line  was  of 
gutta  percha,  2  lines  in  thickness,  1,800  feet  in 
length,  and  covered.  It  contained  two  wires, 
one  inside  the  gutta  percha,  the  other  within  the 
outer  covering.  Bruck^s  sounding  apparatus 
was  used,  the  weight  of  the  leaden  plummet 
being  12  lbs.,  but  with  the  modification  that 
no  part  was  detached  bj  contact  with  the 
bottom.  The  wires  of  the  line  communicated 
with  a  battery  on  board,  of  6  elements ;  and 
at  the  moment  of  the  plummet^s  touching 
bottom,  the  current  through  the  wires  being 
established  by  contact  with  the  earth,  an  alarm 
clock  attached  to  the  apparatus  was  sounded. 
This  result  was  tested  by  using  the  electric 
sounding  apparatus  at  the  same  time  with 
Bruck>,  which  operates  upon  a  more  usual 
system ;  and  it  was  found  that  even  if  the  bot- 
tom were  soft  and  muddy  the  alarm  was  still 
given  at  the  moment  of  contact.  The  steamer 
on  board  which  the  trial  was  made  being  of 
iron,  M.  Schneider  experimented  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  way  of  making  the  vessel  serve  as 
the  upper  metallic  plate,  l£e  sounding  appara- 
tus serving  as  the  lower,  and  so  employing  in 
the  soundings  only  one  of  the  wires :  the  re- 
sult of  these  experiments  also  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  apparatus  is  stated  to  be 
cheap  and  easily  managed,  and  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable for  deep-sea  soundings. 

ELLET,  Chables,  Jr.,  an  American  engineer, 
born  at  Penn^s  Manor,  Buck^s  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1st, 
1810,  died  at  Cairo,  III.,  June  21,  1862.  He  was 
a  thorough  master  of  his  profession,  and  his 
name  is  identified  with  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  in  the  country.  He  designed 
and  built  the  wire  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  at  Fairmount,  Philadelphia,  the  first 
in  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  the  sus- 
pension bridge  across  the  Niagara  river  below 
the  falls,  and  one  at  Wheeling,  Ya.  He  con- 
structed the  temporary  track  of  the  Virginia 
oentrd  rsulroad  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Kanawha  river.  He  aided  also 
in  laying  out  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  there  are  indeed  hardly  any  of  the  Western 
or  Middle  States  which  do  not  furnish  some 
lasting  evidence  of  his  professional  skill.  In 
1846-7,  he  was  president  of  the  Schuylkill  Nav- 
igation Company.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  in  1861,  he  was  residing  at  Washington, 
Where  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
duct of  military  matters,  and  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  rams  in  naval  warfare. 
He  projected  a  plan  for  cutting  off  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Manassas,  which  being  re- 
jected by  Gen.  McClellan,  he  wrote  two  pamph- 
lets severely  censuring  his  mode  of  conducting 
the  campaign.  The  navy  department  having 
r^'ected  his  plan  for  the  construction  of  rams 
for  service  on  the  Mississippi,  he  applied  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  and  was  successful.  He  was 
commissioned  as  colonel  of  engineers,  and  con- 


verted several  powerful  steamers  into  rang 
which  did  effective  service  in  the  naval  battle 
off  Memphis,  in  which  engagement  he  received 
the  wound  whereby  he  lost  his  life.  He  wia 
the  author  of  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Trade, 
in  reference  to  the  Works  of  Internal  ImproTd> 
ment  in  the  United  States ;"  a  paper  **  On  the 
Physical  Geography  of  tiie  Mississippi  Yallej, 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
Navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  other  Rivers,^^  pab- 
lished  in  *^  Transactions  of  the  Smithsonian  Iq- 
stitution ;''  a  pamphlet  on  "  Coast  and  Harbor 
Defences,  or  the  Substitution  of  Steam  Batter- 
ing Rams  for  Ships  of  War,**  and  several  other 
important  and  valuable  scientific  papers. 

EXHIBITION,  Bbitish  Industbial.  The 
first  International  Exhibition  was  opened  by 
her  Majesty,  Thursday,  May  1, 1851.  The  ex- 
hibition remained  open  141  days ;  its  foreign 
exhibitors  were  6,556,  and  the  exhibitors  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  dependencies,  7,383 
(exclusive  of  India),  forming  a  grand  total  of 
18,938.  The  whole  daily  admissions  by  pay- 
ment amounted  to  £5,265,429 ;  by  season  tick- 
ets, £778,766 ;  together,  £6,089,1 95.  Average 
visitors  on  each  day,  42,881 ;  greatest  numbner 
present,  on  October  7, 109,915 ;  greatest  num- 
ber at  one  time  in  the  building,  October  7, 93,- 
224.  '  Commissioners'  receipts  from  all  sonroea, 
to  Feb.  29, 1852,  including  subscriptions,  £506,- 
100  6«.  Ud,  Expenditure,  £292,794  11#.  3i. 
Balance,  £218,805 15«.  Qd,  To  enable  the  royal 
commissioners  to  apply  this  surplus  and  keep 
faith  with  the  subscribers  to  the  original  fond, 
they  were  empowered  by  a  supplemental  char- 
ter to  purchase  and  hold  lands  in  any  part  of 
her  Majesty  ^s  dominions  and  dispose  of  them  as 
they  thought  fit.  They  first  proposed  to  pro- 
vide a  house  for  the  Trade  Museum,  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  valued  at  £9,000,  presented  to 
them  by  exhibitors  in  1851.  For  this  purpose, 
they  purchased  the  "Gore  House  estate,"  at 
one  time  owned  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  snb- 
sequently  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  The 
whole  estate  comprised  about  21  acres,  added 
to  which  were  Gray's  nursery  grounds,  Park 
house,  and  Grove  house,  and  various  market 
gardens,  the  grounds  of  Cromwell  House,  and 
other  lands  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
and  the  Baron  de  ViUars.  Additional  fiinds  for 
these  purchases  were  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership 
with  the  commissioners,  and  purchased,  in  all, 
86  acres,  for  £280,000,  at  an  average  of  £3,250  an 
acre.  The  object  of  these  purchases  of  land 
was  to  secure  a  la^e  space  to  which  some  of 
the  national  exhibitions  might  be  removed,  and 
on  which  a  great  art-educational  institation 
might  be  erected.  Early  in  1868,  the  conunift- 
sioners  dissolved  partnership  with  the  state; 
the  sums  advanced  by  Government  were  repaid 
by  the  commissioners,  subject  to  a  dednction 
for  the  ground  and  buildings  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  now  become  a  government 
institution,  as  a  branch  of  the  department  of 
science  and  art.    The  conmxissioners  now  be* 
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Cftme  trustees  for  buying  and  sening  the  land, 
about  12  acres  of  which  thej  have  disposed  of 
verj  profitably  in  bnilding  leases.  Nearly 
donblmg  their  original  capital  by  the  above 
speculation,  they  next  let  the  npper  part  of  the 
great  centre  square,  about  22  acres,  to  the  Hor- 
ticoltnral  Society.  The  commissioners  have 
expended  about  £50,000  in  building  arcades  in 
the  new  gardens ;  and  the  society  have  expend- 
ed an  equal  amount  in  terraces,  fountains,  con- 
Bervatories,  and  in  laying  out  the  grounds. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  international  exhibitions,  proposed 
to  repeat  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  but  the 
commissioners  had  not  sufficient  fimds  for  the 
undertaking,  nor  did  they  think  that  the  scheme 
would  be  profitable.  But  a  new  commission 
was  organized,  and  a  plan  was  submitted  by 
Gapt.  Fowke,  B.  £.,  ana  adopted. 

The  commissioners  informed  the  Society  of 
Arts  that  they  would  grant,  rent  free,  until  the 
81st  of  December,  1862,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exhibition  of  1862,  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the 
land  on  the  main  square  of  their  estate  lying 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Horticultural  Society^s 
gardens,  estimated  at  16  acres,  on  the  under- 
standing that  all  the  buildings  to  be  erected  for 
the  exhibition,  whether  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary in  their  character,  should  be  subject  to  their 
approval,  and  that  all  the  temporary  buildings 
should  be  removed  within  six  months  after  the 
dose  of  the  exhibition,  if  required ;  the  trus- 
tees of  the  exhibition  being  at  liberty,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  remove  the  buildings  termed 
permanent  if  the  exhibition  should  be  attended 
with  pecuniary  loss.  They  ftirther  expressed 
their  readiness  to  grant  to  the  society  a  lease 
for  99  years  at  a  moderate  ground  rent  of  those 
permanent  buildings  if  retained,  on  condition 
of  not  less  than  the  sum  of  £50,000  being  ex- 
pended on  them  by  the  trustees,  and  of  their 
not  coTering  more  than  one  acre  of  ground ; 
and  also  on  condition  of  their  being  used  solely 
for  holding  exhibitions  and  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  promotion  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. They  said  '^  we  would  undertake,  in 
the  event  of  the  payment  to  us  of  the  sum  of 
£10,000  out  of  the  profits  (if  any)  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  1862,  to  reserve  for  the  purposes  of 
another  mtemational  exhibition  in  1872,  to  be 
conducted  by  such  body  as  might  be  approved 
bj  UB,  the  remainder  of  the  land  now  proposed 
to  be  lent  by  us  for  the  exhibition  of  1862  that 
was  not  covered  by  the  permanent  buildiugs 
akeady  referred  to,  such  reservation  not  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  free  use  by  us  of 
that  land  in  the  intervening  period."  The  So- 
ciety of  Arts  accepted  these  terms. 

Of  the  tenders  sent  in,  that  fUrnished  by  Mr. 
Kelk  and  the  Brothers  Lucas,  being  the  lowest, 
▼as  accepted.  For  the  rent  of  the  building  a 
^  of  £200,000  was  absolutely  guaranteed ; 
if  the  receipts  exceeded  £400,000,  the  contrac- 
tor were  to  be  paid  £100,000  more  for  rent; 
and  they  were  bound,  if  required,  to  sell  the 
^hole  for  a  farther  sun  of  £180,000,  thus  mak- 


ing  the  whole  cost  £480,000.  The  commission- 
ers for  1851  are  the  legal  proprietors  of  the 
site,  but  have  agreed  to  reserve  about  16  acres 
of  it  for  the  1872  exhibition,  receiving  £10,000 
as  a  sort  of  ground  rent.  It  is  already  agreed 
that  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  will  be  grant- 
ed the  lease  of  the  central  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture gallery,  one  acre  in  extent,  idong  the 
Cromwell  road,  for  99  years,  on  payment  of  a 
ground  rent,  and  that  it  be  given  up  unreserv- 
edly for  the  use  of  the  1872  exhibition. 

Laying  out  of  the  Worls.^The  laying  out  of 
the  works  was  commenced  on  9th  March,  1861, 
by  three  independent  agencie»^Mr.  Marshall  on 
the  part  of  the  contractors,  while  Mr.  Wake- 
ford  and  Sergeant  Harkin,  R.  E.,  acted  for  the 
commissioners.  About  two  weeks  were  occu- 
pied in  making  the  measurements,  so  that  the 
building  may  be  said  to  have  been  actually 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1861, 
and  to  have  been  practically  finished  about  the 
beginning  of  Annl,  1862.  There  were  7,000,- 
000  bricks  used;  of  cast  iron  there  are  up- 
ward of  4,000  tons  in  the  buildin'g;  and  to 
show  what  care  had  been  taken  with  the  cast- 
ings, only  four  girders  proved  defective,  by 
breaking  in  the  proof.  There  are  upward  of 
820  columns,  of  25  feet,  equal  in  length  to  4 
miles;  and  if  the  1,266  girders  used  were 
placed  end  to  end,  they  would  reach  a  distance 
of  6  miles.  The  total  quantity  of  wrought  iron 
used  was  12,000  tons.  Upward  of  1,000,000 
superficial  feet  of  floor  was  laid.  To  cover  the 
roofs  486,886  square  feet  of  felt  were  used,  equal 
to  11  acres;  and  to  complete  the  whole  of  the 
glazing  required  858,000  superficial  feet  of  glass, 
which  weighed  247  tons,  and  would  cover  12} 
acres. 

Progresi  of  ths  Building. — On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  the  floors  and  staircases 
were  submitted  to  the  following  tests :  A  large 
body  of  men,  about  400  in  number,  were  closely 
packed  upon  a  space  25  feet  by  25  feet  on  one 
lay  of  flooring ;  they  were  then  moved  in  step, 
and  afterward  made  to  run  over  the  different 
galleries,  and  down  each  staircase ;  at  the  same 
time  the  deflections  of  the  girders  carrying 
these  floors  were  carefully  noted  at  several 
places,  and  in  each  case  the  deflections  were 
very  nearly  the  same.  The  cast  iron  girders, 
with  25  feet  bearings,  deflected  only  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  at  the  centre,  and  the  timber-trussed 
beams  of  the  same  bearing  placed  between 
these  girders  deflected  half  an  inch  at  the  centre. 
In  every  instance  the  girders  and  trusses  re- 
covered their  original  position  immediately  on 
the  removal  of  the  loan. 

The Exhihitum  Building, — The  internal  space 
is  entirely  covered  in  by  roofs  of  various  heights, 
and  is  divided  into  nave,  transepts,  aisles,  and 
open  courts ;  the  latter  are  roofed  with  glass, 
as  in  1851,  but  the  other  parts  have  windows. 
The  South  Front,  in  Cromwell  road,  1,150  feet 
lon^  and  55  feet  high  in  the  brickwork,  has  two 
projecting  towers  at  each  end,  rising  16  feet 
above  the  general  outline,  and  a  larger  tower 
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in  the  centre,  in  which  latter  is  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  Picture  Ckdleries ;  being  aboat  as 
long  as  tiie  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 
The  exterior  is  chiefly  brickwork,  relieved  with 
semicircular-headed  panels,  separated  bj  pilas- 
ters, and  between  the  arches  are  circular  niches ; 
in  the  lower  portion  of  each  panel  being  a  win- 
dow, to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  ground  floor, 
and  to  ventilate  the  Picture  Ghlllerj  above. 
The  panels  are  plastered  in  cement,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  ornament  them  with  English  mo- 
saics, dependent  on  the  ftinds.  The  East  and 
West  Fronts,  though  differing  from  the  South, 
are  not  less  imposing.  Thej  are,  in  all  respects, 
similar  to  each  other  in  their  generkl  aspect 
Here  the  huge  domes,  rising  to  a  height  of  260 
feet,  show  to  most  advantage,  and  tJie  transept 


roof,  with  its  loftj  clerestory  windows,  is  in 
ftiU  view.  To  the  observer  below,  the  form  of 
each  dome  appears  nearly  that  of  a  semicircle; 
this  effect  is  obtained  by  making  its  hei^  11 
feet  more  than  its  semi-diameter,  which  foil; 
allows  for  the  loss  by  proq>ectiv6  dimiiiQ- 
tion. 

From  the  crown  of  each  dome  rises  the  pin- 
nacle to  the  height  of  65  feet.  Each  dome  is 
in  tiie  middle  of  each  fa^e ;  its  centre  is  the 
point  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  centre 
lines  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and  the  front 
of  the  building  is  advanced  from  it  108  feet 
Under  each  noble  arched  recess  is  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Industrial  Oourts^  the  effect  of 
whi^  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  exterior 
parts  of  the  building. 


Each  of  the  porches  contains  a  deep  semi- 
circular arched  recess,  68  feet  span  and  80  feet 
high,  in  the  tympan  of  which  is  the  great  rose- 
window,  visible  from  end  to  end  within.  The 
window  is  one  closing  the  vista  as  the  spectator 
looks  from  a  standing  point  beneath  the  other. 

At  the  extreme  north  and  south  are  two 
auxiliary  picture  galleries^  each  247  feet  long. 
The  main  and  auxiliary  picture  galleries  afford 
available  wall  space  covered  by  pictures,  equal 
to  7,600  square  yards,  or  about  one  and  a  half 
aiores. 

The  two  duodeeagonal  domes  are  of  glass, 
with  an  outer  and  inner  gallery,  160  feet  in 
diameter,  and  250  feet  high.*  The  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  is  142  feet  in  diameter  and  70  feet 
high ;  the  dome  in  the  Baths  of  Oaracalla  was 
111  feet;  Brunelleschi^  at  Florence,  is  189 
feet  in  diameter  and  188  feet  high ;  tne  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  is  158  feet  in  diameter,  and  268 
feet  high  from  the  external  plinth ;  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  112  feet  in  diameter, 
and  215  feet  high. 

The  Annexes  are  engineering  works  of  great 
merit 

The  western  Annexe  is  975  feet  long,  and  200 
feet  and  150  feet  wide.  The  east  side  is  en- 
closed by  the  back  wall  of  the  west  arcade  of 
the  Gardens,  and  the  west  side,  which  adjoins 
the  road,  has  a  plain  lath-and-plaster  front. 
It  is  covered  by  a  ridge-and-valley  roof,  sup« 

^  The  dome  of  the  old  Halle  m  B16,  ftt  Paris,  of  timber, 
was  200  feet  diameter;  and  after  Ita  deatraction  by  fire  was 
replaced  bj  the  wrought  Iron  and  sine  dome,  stiU  in  exis- 
tence, of  the  auna  dlmenslonti 


ported  on  light  wooden  ribs,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  those  of  the  nave  ;  that  is,  thejare 
formed  of  planks  nailed  together.  The  cirooltf 
portion  springs  at  ten  feet  above  the  ground 
line.  Its  elevation  is  nearly  half  of  a  regular 
polygon,  described  about  a  semicircle  whoM 
diameter  is  50  feet ;  it  consists  of  three  plftnb 
nailed  together.  The  principal  rafters,  which 
are  composed  of  two  J  inch  planks,  rise  from 
a  point  28  feet  above  the  ground,  and  meet 
above  the  curved  ribs,  so  as  to  make  the  ridge 
five  feet  above  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The 
upright,  which  has  its  foot  mortised  into  a 
sleeper  resting  on  piles,  is  formed  of  U  ipjh 
centre  plank,  with  a  J  inch  plank  on  each  woe, 
having  a  strengthening  piece  four  inches  by 
three  inches  spiked  to  it  on  either  side  to  pre- 
vent its  bending.  The  principal  rafter  and  up- 
right are  connected  with  the  curved  rib  by  radwl 
pieces  of  IJ  inch  plank,  which  are  brongW 
rather  below  the  inner  line  of  the  curve,  ana 
finished  off,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  by  a 
spear  head.  The  roof  frames  are  thw^ 
merely  planks  nailed  together,  and  so  ^^^^^ 
that  the  weight  comes  on  their  edge.  One 
half  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  boards  wfl 
felt;  and  the  other  half  has  a  glazed  skyUgJ^ 
with  louvres  for  ventilation  throughout  tne 
whole  length.  , . 

The  western  Annexe,  is  devoted  to  the  exni- 
bition  of  machinery  in  motion,  for  which  pur- 
pose steam  pipes,  water  pipes,  and  shaftingare 
led  through  it  Its  superficial  extent  ^^^^ 
four  and  a  half  acres.  The  entrance  is  througu 
the  north  end  of  the  west  transept,  from  wmcu 
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point  the  ribs  of  the  roof  are  seen  from  end  to 
end  in  fine  perspectiTe. 

The  eastern  Annexe  is  exactly  omilar  to  the 
western  in  its  constrnction;  but  it  is  200  feet 
shorter.  ^ 

The  Interior.  Entering  east  or  west,  the 
ascent  is  bj  two  steps  nntil  the  level  of  the 
dais  under  each  dome  is  reached.  From  either 
point  the  interior  of  the  whole  bnilding  maj  be 
seen  in  one  view,  at  6  feet  above  the  rest  of 
the  floor.  Thence  three  flights  of  steps,  80  feet 
wide,  lead  into  the  nave  and  transept  on  either 
side. 

The  supports  on  either  side  of  the  nave  (600 
feet  long  and  ;100  feet  high)  consist  of  square 
and  round  cast  iron  colunms,  coupled  together ; 
the  former  carry  the  gallery  floor,  and  the 
latter,  advancing  into  tiie  nave,  receive  the 
principals  of  the  roof.  From  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  spring  the  roof  frames,  wnich  con* 
sist  of  three  thicknesses  of  plank,  from  18  in- 
ches to  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  firmly  nailed  and 
bolted  together,  and  so  arranged  that  their  ends 
break  joint.  The  centre  plank  is  4  inches 
thick, and  each  of  the  outer  ones  is  8  inches; 
the  lower  edges  are  tangents  to  an  imaginary 
semicircle,  round  which  they  form  half  of  a 
nearly  regular  x>olygon.  From  the  springing 
rise  the  posts  of  the  clerestory  windows,  25 
feet  high.  The  principal  rafters  of  the  roof 
frames  rise  from  the  top  of  these  posts,  and  are 
carried  up,  after  passing  a  tangent,  to  the  back 
of  the  arch,  to  meet  at  the  ridge  in  a  point  25 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  derestory.  The 
angles  over  the  haunches  and  crown  of  the 
ardi  are  firmly  braced  togetlier,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  thrust  as  much  as  possible. 

The  rib  is  repeated  thirty  times  in  the  length 
of  the  nave,  and  from  its  graceful  curve  and 
lightness  it  produces  a  fine  effect  Between 
eyerj  roof  principal  is  a  clerestory  light  25  feet 
high,  consisting  of  three  arches  springing  from 
intermediate  mullions.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  felt  and  zinc  on  li-inch  planks.  The 
transepts  run  from  each  end  of  the  nave,  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  extend  north  and  south 
650  feet;  they  are  the  same  width  and  height 
as  the  nave,  and  the  ribs  of  its  roof  are  of  the 
same  construction. 

(hnatrwium, — ^The  principals  were  placed  in 
the  nave  roof.  This  was  done  by  a  huge  move- 
able scaffold.  One  half  of  a  rib  was  first  hoist- 
^  to  its  place;  when  in  i)08ition,  the  other 
half  was  raised ;  and  as  soon  as  both  were  fixed 
true,  they  were  joined  together  by  completing 
the  arch  and  bracing  over  its  crown. 

The  hoisting  was  all  done  by  a  hoist,  con- 
nected with  a  portable  steam  engine. 

The  galleries  form  an  abutment  to  the  nave 
wd  transept  roof.  As  the  roof  thrusting  out- 
ward tends  to  throw  the  columns  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  this  is  counteracted  by  strong 
iron  braces  anchored  to  the  foundation  of  the 
utner  column,  and  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
opposite  outer  column.  Another  bracing, 
anchored  to  the  footing  of  the  outer  column,  is 


carried  up  to  the  top  of  l^e  inner  column,  to 
secure  it  from  being  acted  on  by  the  force  of 
the  wind.  This  vertical  cross-bracing  is  re- 
peated at  every  hundred  feet,  or  every  four^ 
bay,  and  by  introducing  horizontal  diagonal 
bracing  under  the  roof  flats,  they  are  turned  as 
it  were  into  a  deep  horizontal  girder,  supported 
at  two  ends  by  the  columns  vertically  braced 
as  Just  described.  This  horizontal  girder  there- 
fore takes  the  thrust  of  the  three  intervening 
ribs. 

The  whole  structure  may  be  separated  into 
three  classes  of  work — that  which  is  meant  to 
be  permanent,  viz.,  the  front  fJE^ade  and  the 
narrow  strips  of  brick  buildings  at  both  wings 
running  north  and  south ;  that  which  is  quan 
permanent,  vi/.,  the  naves,  transepts,  domes, 
and  covered  courts  and  galleries;  and  that 
which  is  absolutely  ephemeral,  in  the  Annexes, 
and  the  refreshment  rooms  over  the  arcades  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Horticultural  .Garden. 
Standing  at  the  centre  of  the  front  in  Crom- 
well road,  we  have  the  front  building  of  1150 
feet  9  inches  extreme  length  stretching  right 
and  left,  with  a  general  width  of  50  feet,  and 
two  stories  in  height  At  the  centre  are  the 
grand  entrance  hall,  vestibule,  and  within 
tibese,  to  the  right  and  left,  the  grand  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  higher  floor;  returning 
southward  we  enter  a  hall  of  150  feet  in 
length,  for  sculpture  chiefly,  and  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  great  ranges  of  picture  galleries  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  extending  on  into  the  wing 
tower  buildings  to  a  total  length  of  about  500 
feet  each  way. 

The  appropriation  of  the  several  portions  of 
the  bnilding  is  briefly  thus : — ^the  nave,  tran- 
septs, galleries,  and  courts  for  the  display  of 
general  industrial  productions ;  the  brick  bnild- 
ing on  the  north,  inclosing  the  narrower  courts, 
for  refreshments ;  the  grand  picture  gallery  ex- 
tends along  the  south,  and  has  auxiliary  wings 
in  front  of  the  east  and  west  transepts  extend- 
ing t^eir  whole  length ;  these  picture  galleries 
requiring  to  be  lighted  from  the  top,  are  placed 
above  the  entrances,  which  on  the  south  side 
stretch  to  either  hand  for  the  display  of  car- 
riages, &c, 

JDee&ration  of  the  Buildinff.  This  cannot  be 
better  described  than  by  Mr.  Grace,  who,  in 
April,  1862,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
paper  in  which  he  informs  us  that  it  was  the 
2dd  January  last  when  he  received  his  authori- 
ty to  proceed  with  the  decoration,  and  it  was 
to  be  all  completed  by  March ;  that  is  to  say — 
some  twenty  acres  decoratively  painted  in 
about  eight  weeks. 

"  After  careful  consideration  I  decided  that 
the  general  tone  of  the  roof  must  be  light,  and 
that  the  best  color  would  be  a  wamrpde  gray ; 
that  the  arched  principals  must  be  made  to 
stand  out  dear  from  the  roof;  that  they  must 
look  well  in  a  perspective  of  600  feet ;  and  that 
they  must  not  look  heavy  or  confused  as  they 
approached  each  other  in  the  distance.  The 
form  of  these  is  polygonal,  and  in  three  thick- 
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nesseflL  the  centres  of  the  outer  planks  covering 
the  Joints  of  the  inner  ones. 

"I  therefore  decided  on  following  the  form 
of  the  constraction,  and  adopted  panellings  of 
bine  and  red  alternatelj,  relieyed  by. colored 
lines,  intersected  at  the  joints  bj  circles  of 
black  on  which  are  gold  stars,  and  from  these 
spring  ornaments  in  vellum  color  with  green  in 
the  mling,  to  make  the  constmction  evident, 
and  I  therefore  colored  the  two  outer  edges  in 
chequers  of  black  and  vellum  color,  and  the 
centre  edge  fall  red.  As  to  the  bracings  above 
the  polygonal  arches  I  colored  them  the  warm- 
wood  color,  with  red  or  blue  colored  lines  on 
the  face,  and  the  under  thicknesses  red. 

'^I  decided  on  warm  gray  for  the  roof  of  the 
nave  to  give  space  and  lightness^  and  on  its  sur- 
face I  introduced  an  upright  scroll  ornament 
in  red,  with  gold,  star-like  rosettes,  sparingly 
introduced.  My  object  in  this  ornament  was 
to  raise  .the  apparent  pitch  of  the  roof,  and  to 
relieve  and  warm  the  effect  of  the  gray.  The 
horizontal  purlins,  on  the  contrary,  I  kept 
purposely  li^ht,  so  as  not  to  depress  the  rise  of 
the  roof,  or  interfere  with  or  confuse  the  effect 
of  the  principals.  The  ridge  piece  of  the  roo^ 
in  itself  comparatively  small,  I  marked  as 
strongly  as  possible,  as  the  apex,  in  black  and 
vellum  white,  en  ^vronne;  on  each  side  I 
colored  a  margin  of  maroon  red,  and  a  little 
below  that  a  bordering  of  very  warm  green, 
shaped  to  accord  with  the  top  scrolls  of  the 
red  vertical  ornament,  the  green  being  relieved 
with  rosettes  of  gold  color.  At  the  base  of 
the  slope  of  roof  this  green  is  again  introduced 
in  much  the  same  way,  and  the  band  of  maroon 
also.    Below  this  are  the  clerestory  windows^ 

^^The  next  important  features  in  the  nave 
are  the  iron  columns,  supporting  the  principals 
as  well  as  the*  galleries,  painted  pale  bronze 
color,  relieved  with  gold  color  vertical  linea 
The  capitals  are  gilt;  the  grounds  of  the  orna- 
ments being  picked  in  rich  red  or  blue  alter- 
nately ;  the  centre  blocks  of  the  columns  are 
also  colored  red,  with  bands  of  blue,  or,  inee 
versa,  the  mouldings  being  gilt,  and  the  same 
style  of  color  is  continued  to  the  bases.  The 
top  plate  above  the  columns  is  painted  bronze 
color,  relieved  with  light  gold  color  orpament 
on  the  upper  part,  and  a  Yitruvian  scroll  in 
gold  color,  with  a  maroon  red  baso  on  the 
lower  part. 

"The  gallery  railings  are  light  bronze  color, 
the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  ornaments  being 
pardy  gilt,  and  the  whole  backed  with  deep 
red  doth.  The  plate  under  the  gallery  is 
painted  oak  color,  relieved  with  deep  brown 
interlaced  ornameuts. 

"I  have  kept  the  part  below  the  line  of 
arches  purposely  quiet  in  color,  in  order  that 
the  brilliancy  and  richness  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles exhibited  may  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  roof,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  vivid  in 
color,  to  carry  up,  as  it  were,  in  some  degree, 
the  gayety  of  the  scene  below ;  and  this  will  be 
still  ^rther  sustained  by  a  series  of  banners  of 


the  various  countries  whose  products  are  as- 
sembled in  this  International  Exhibition. 

"  In  the  roof  of  the  Upper  church  of  Assiai, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Oorporale,  of  Orvieto,  in 
the  choir  of  Santa  Oroce  at  Florence,  and  in 
the  Palazzo  Spinola,  examples  are  to  be  found 
of  counterchang^g  of  coloring,  and  in  the 
roof  of  the  cathedral  of  Lucca,  of  the  chevro- 
neze  of  black  and  ^old. 
*>  "  Those  decorations,  so  beautiful,  so  inter- 
esting, rich,  glowing  in  color,  full  of  fimcy 
and  taste  in  £he  ornament,  the  masses  well  ar- 
ranged, show  the  most  perfect  harmony  everj- 
where,  and  are  dignifiea  by  often  acting  as  the 
framework  of  the  highest  ^ms  of  art. 

"My  principal  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
decoration  of  the  domes  was,  that  I  could  see 
nothing  of  them.  Hie  scaffold  formed  a  series 
of  solid  stages  or  floors,  through  which  it  was 
impossible  to  view  anything ;  and  I  confess  I 
never  could  mount  the  ladders  above  one  hun- 
dred feet;  but  even  there  the  scaffolding  was 
so  thick  that  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  top,  and 
very  little  of  the  cornice,  fSada,  and  walls. 

"  At  last,  Mr.  Ash  ton,  the  engineer.  contriTsd 
to  get  for  me  an  open  square  box,  into  which 
I  got,  and  I  was  drawn  up  by  means  of  his 
beautiful  little  engine  very  pleasantly  to  the 
top ;  yet  when  I  got  there  the  ceiling  almost 
touched  my  head,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  beforehand  of  the  effect  of  distance 
and  light  upon  my  coloring,  and  I  knew  well 
that  they  were  very  formidable  elements  for 
consideration^  The  knowledge  that  the  scaf- 
fold would  be  taken  down  before  I  could  pos- 
sibly judge  of  the  effect,  and  that  when  once 
down,  I  could  never  hope  to  touch  my  deco- 
ration again,  caused  me  many  an  anxioos 
thought 

"  Jk  coloring  the  top  of  the  domes,  the  main 
ribs  are  painted  bright  red,  with  spaced  black 
and  white  at  the  edges,  and  a  fine  gold  line  up 
the  centre  spreads  at  intervala  of  about  four 
feet  into  lozenges  and  circles  containing  gilt 
stars  on  a  blue  ground ;  where  the  main  rings 
reach  the  ring  plate  I  carry  round  the  red, 
marking  the  pomts  of  intersection  with  hlack 
and  white;  thence  the  eight  main  ribs  are 
painted  deep  blue,  relieved  with  red,  gold,  and 
black,  until  they  meet  in  the  centre  pipe  or 
pendant,  which  is  gilt  bordered  with  reo.  The 
shaped  covering,  or  umbrella,  as  I  am  accns- 
tomed  to  call  it,  is  painted  light  blue;  gold 
color  and  gilt  rays  diverging  from  the  centre 
and  streaming  a  considerable  way  down  the 
blue,  the  shaped  ontline  of  which  is  bordered 
with  red  and  gold  ornament. 

"In  decoratmg  the  walls  of  the  domes,  the 
solid  parts  between  the  arches,  and  the  spring- 
ing of  the  roof,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
the  probable  effect  of  the  great  mass  of  light 
above.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  desirable  to 
sustain  it  with  sufficient  strength  of  color,  on 
the  other  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  it  too 
heavy. 

"  The  moulding  of  the  cornice  and  facia  are 
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painted  Tellam  color,  veiy  dightly  relieved  by 
gildiog;  the  tmsses  are  gold  color;  the  facia 
between  them  is  red,  with  a  yellam  patera; 
the  soffit  is  green.  The  broad  facia  bebw  is 
painted  blue,  and  on  it  is  inscribed  in  gold  let- 
ters, three  feet  high,  the  exordium  of  David  in 
the  29th  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles, 
'Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  victory,  and  the  mijesty :  for  all  that 
b  in  the  heaven  and  the  earth  is  thine  ;^  and, 
*0  Lord,  both  riches  and  honor  com^  of  thee, 
and  thon  reignest  over  all ;  and  in  thine  hand 
is  power  and  might,  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to 
make  great.' 

"  The  larffe  iron  columns,  which  rise  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high,  are  painted  dark  mar 
roon  color,  their  capitals  being  richly  gilt. 
The  panelling  between  the  arches  and  the 
frieze  is  painted  in  shades  of  red,  relieved  by 
colored  lines ;  in  the  four  broad  compartments 
are  inscribed,  on  dark  green  panels,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  below,  on  a  circle, 
are  the  initials  of  those  so  beloved  by  us  all, 
Victoria  and  Albert.  On  the  eight  spandrils 
to  the  four  main  arches,  are  medallions,  eight 
feet  diameter,  by  Mr.  Burchett,  of  tibe  Kensing- 
ton school  of  art,  emblematic  of  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
which  lend  their  aid.  Around  the  red  panel- 
ling is  a  broad  margin  of  sage  green,  on  which 
are  stencilled  pateras.  The  moulding  of  the 
arches  is  painted  vellum  color,  the  top  fillet 
being  gilt ;  and  the  face  of  them  ornamented 
with  Vitruvian  scroll  in  dark  color. 

**Tbe  walls  at  the  gable  end  of  the  nave  and 
transept  are  treated  so  as  to  recall  the  arched 
form  of  the  principals.  Under  these  a  8€*mi- 
circnlar  panel  is  formed  of  warm  brown  color, 
bordered  by  a  broad  blue  margin,  on  which  are 
gold  stars.  Inside  the  panels  are  written  the 
loIlowiDg  sentences : 

"On  the  east  end  of  nave — 

"^Th*  wise  ftnd  their  works  are  In  the  hands  of  God,* 
— EoousuiTis,  Ix,  1. 

*'0n  the  east  end  of  transept — 
"'AltormUsIy  the  Nations  learn  and  teaeh.*-~OMi;i>er. 
"On  the  southeast  end  of  transept — 

"^Eseh  ellmato  needs  what  other  cUmes  prodnce.*->€bu^er. 

"On  the  west  end  of  the  building  the  sen«- 
tenoes  are  in  Latin,  being  the  part  occupied  by 
foreign  exhibitors.  At  the  end  of  nave  la 
written: 

**  *  Gloria  in  exeelsto  Deov  et  in  terra  pax.* 

"  At  the  northwest  end  of  the  transept — 
**  *  Domini  est  terra,  et  plenltndo  ejns.* 

"At  the  southwest  end  of  transept — 
"'Dens  in  tenam  respexit,  et  imploTit  illam  bonis  sola.* 

"  Inside  these  semicircular  panels  are  a  series 
of  radiating  panels,  painted  maroon,  and  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  various  sciences  and  arts 
which  have  afl^ity  with  the  objects  exhib- 
ited." 

The  Exhibition  Opened,  By  a  wonderfhl 
effort  of  labor,  the  executive  staff  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  were  enabled  to  keep  their 
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promise  to  the  public,  and  open  the  grand  dis- 
play, with  all  befitting  ceremony,  and  even 
wiUi  more  than  hoped-for  success,  on  Monday, 
May  1, 1862.  The  day,  indeed,  had  one  dark 
shadow.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
lined  the  streets  and  thronged  tiie  building, 
few  forgot  the  Prince  by  whom  the  great  wo^ 
of  the  day  was  encouraged  and  helped  on. 
The  absence  of  the  Queen,  and  the  cause  of 
that  absence,  marred  the  state  pageant,  and 
produced  a  partial  gloom  which  an  impressive 
and  imposing  ceremonial  could  not  wholly 
dispel. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  represented  her 
M^gesty  and  received  the  address  of  the  Oom- 
missioners,  to  which  he  made  a  reply. 

Earl  Granville  then,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition,  presented  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  *^  key,*^  technically  so  call- 
ed, of  the  Exhibition.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  mas- 
ter key  (manufactured  by  Messrs.  Chubb),  and 
which  opens  the  entire  number  of  the  different 
suites  of  locks  on  all  the  doors  of  the  buildings. 
It  is  beautifully  wrought  entirely  by  hand  out 
of  a  solid  piece  of  steel,  and  was  inclosed  in  a 
crimson  velvet  bag. 

This  concluded  that  part  of  the  ceremonial 
which  took  place  under  the  western  dome,  and 
before  the  throne;  and  the  procession,  being 
re-formed,  proceeded  in  the  same  order  along 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  to  a  large  platform 
under  the  eastern  dome,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  gigantic  orchestra,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  voices  and  four  hundred  instrument- 
alists. It  commenced  with  a  grand  overture 
by  Meyerbeer,  oomprisinj^  a  triumphal  march, 
a  sacred  march,  and  a  ^ick  march,  and  an  em- 
bodiment of  ^'  Rule  Britannia ; "  then  Dr. 
Sterndale  Bennett^s  chorale,  which  had  been 
composed  for  the  words  of  the  ode  written  by 
the  root  Laureate  Tennyson,  as  follows : 

Fplift  a  thousand  voices  ftill  and  sweet 
In  tliis  wide  hall  with  £arth*s  invention  stored, 
And  praise  th*  invisible  nnlversal  Lord, 

Who  lets  onee  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet. 
Where  science,  art,  and  labor  have  ontponr^d 

Their  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet 


O  silent  father  of  onr  Kings  to  be, 

Moum*d  in  this  golden  hoar  of  Jnbllee, 
For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  oar  thanks  to  theet 


The  world-compelling  plan  was  thlae, 
Andlol  the  long  labonoos  miles 
Of  Palace;  lol  Uieglantaislea, 
Kicb  in  model  sfll  design ; 
Harvest-tool  and  hasbandrr. 
Loom  and  wheel  and  engiirrj, 
Secrets  of  the  snllen  mine, 
Steel  and  gold,  com  And  wine, 
Fabric  rough,  or  fldry  line, 
Bnnnj  tokens  of  the  Xine, 
Polar  marvelf,  and  a  feast 
Of  Wonder,  ont  of  West  and  East, 
And  shapes  and  hnes  of  Art  divine  I 
All  ot  beaatj,  or  of  use. 
That  onr  plimet  can  prodnoe. 
Brought  from  under  every  star, 
Blown  from  over  every  main. 
And  mixed,  as  life  is  mixed  with  pain. 
The  works  of  peaoe  with  works  of  wsr; 
War  himself  must  make  allianoe, 
With  rough  labor  and  line  science. 
Else  he  would  but  strike  in  vain.— 
Ah,  the  goal  is  iu  away. 
How  ftir  is  it?  who  can  say, 
Let  us  have  onr  dream  to^bgr.* 
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Oh  3r«,  the  iHm  who  think,  the  wise  who  relgo. 
From  growiiw  eommeroe  Kmim  her  hiteet  ehdn, 
And  let  the  tut  whlte-wlnged  peaeemeker  flj 
To  happy  hayens  under  all  the  sky, 
And  mix  the  seeaons  and  tiie  golden  honn, 
Till  each  man  And  bia  own  in  all  men'a  good. 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhoooT 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed lowen, 
And  rolfng  by  obeying  Nature's  powers. 
And  fathering  all  the  ft-oits  of  peace  and  crown*d  with 
all  her  flowers* 

Anber's  "Grand March"  followed. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  special  music, 
the  bishop  of  London,  with  mnch  fervencj  of 
manner,  read  an^mpressive  prayer. 

HandePs  mighty  choral  hymns — the  "  Halle- 
Itgah"  and  "Amen,"  from  the  Messiah — ^fol- 
lowed. 

After  the  "Amen"  the  National  Anthem 
^as  again  sung,  and  with  this  the  music  to  the 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony  came  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  then  rose,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  said :  "  By  command  of  the  Queen, 
I  now  declare  the  Exhibition  open." 

The  trumpets  of  the  Life  Guards  saluted  the 
announcement  with  a  prolonged /in/2ir0,  and 
the  crowd  echoed  it  back  witi^  a  cheer,  which 
was  taken  up  and  speedily  spread  firom  one  end 
of  the  building  to  the  otiier.  This  ended  the 
official  ceremonial. 

Ob/ects  and  Ajstiolbs  Exhibitsd. — Mining, 
Quarrying,  and  Metallurgy, — ^A  case  devoted 
to  aluminium,  showed  the  progress  already 
made  in  the  application  of  that  valuable  metal 
and  of  its  alloys.  The  metal  is  obtained  from 
the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium 
by  fufiion  with  sodium.  Amongst  its  advan- 
tages, besides  non-liability  to  tarnishing,  is  the 
lightness.  By  its  use,  a  sextant  which  in  brass 
would  weigh  8  lb.  may  be  made  to  weigh  1  lb. 
9  oz.  It  costs  40s.  per  lb.  troy.  The  alloy  of 
the  metal  with  copper,  called  aluminium-bronze, 
contains  five  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  and  costs 
4s.  6d.  per  lb.  avoirdupois.  This  alloy  resem- 
bles gold  in  appearance ;  whilst  it  is  stronger 
than  iron.  Keys  are  made  of  alaminium  alloyed 
with  two  per  cent,  of  nickel  to  increase  hard- 


Of  copper,  in  the  Exhibition,  there  were 
speciniens  of  ores  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  Gonnoree  Miidng  Company,  Ire- 
land, exhibited  calamine,  the  ore  t>f  zinc,  from 
a  new  locality.  Gres  of  ^c  were  also  shown 
in  ^e  Bdgian,  Zollverein,  Austrian,  Swedish, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  United  States  depart- 
ments. In  theBel^an  department,  Muller  and 
Co.  exhibited  spelter  produced  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace ;  a  process  long  attempted  in  vain. 

Cadmium,  generally  found  in  zinc  ores,  was 
shown  in  the  Polish  and  Zollverein  depart- 
ments, in  foil  and  cylindrical  sticks.  Cadmium, 
combined  with  sulphur,  forms  a  fine  yellow, 
opaque,  durable  pigment,  much  prized  by  art- 
ists. It  is  much  m  request  for  Wood's  newly- 
discovered,  fusible  alloy,  which  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature fiu*  below  boiling  water. 

Gf  tin,  the  Exhibition  presented  nothing  re- 
markable or  noveL 


Lead  (galena)  was  shown  in  nearly  all  the 
departments,  the  Italian  and  Portaguese  being 
especially  interesting.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  in  the  Exhibition  to  indicate  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  condensing  lead  fbme.  In 
one  year  a  large  smelting  establishment  in  the 
north  of  England  obtained  800  tons  of  lead 
from  the  dust  accumulated  in  their  lone  flues. 

Arsenic  was  sufficiently  represented.  Nickel 
is  now  n)|ich  used  for  electro-plated  articles,  and 
the  nickel  manufacture  was  first  brought  to  its 
present  perfection  in  Birmingham.  Nickel  is 
now  employed  in  the  coinage  of  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Gres  of  nickel 
were  exhibited  by  several  manufacturers  of 
German  silver. 

Cobalt,  valuable  for  its  forming  bine  color, 
was  found  in  the  Zollverein  department,  and  the 
United  States.  Gxide  of  Cobalt  is  now  largely 
employed  by  the  potter  and  glass-maker  in  Bir- 
mingham: tiie  fine  "  flowing  blue"  on  our  china 
was  the  result  of  the  first  application  of  this 
oxide. 

Antimony  was  well  represented  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. Its  chief  ore  is  sulphide,  which  has 
during  many  years  been  regularly  and  largelj 
imported  into  this  country  from  Borneo. 

The  Exhibition  contained  several  interesting 
and  important  illustrations  of  mercury  or  quick- 
silver. It  chiefly  occurs  in  nature  in  combma- 
tion  with  sulphur,  constituting  the  well-known 
mineral,  native  cinnabar.  Magnificent  speci- 
mens of  this  mineral  from  the  Almaden  mines 
were  found  in  the  Spanish  department  in  the 
nave. 

All  galena  contains  silver,  though  not  always 
in  sufficient  proportion  to  allow  of  its  profitable 
extraction.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  onlj 
lead  containing  more  than  two  ounces  of  silver 
to  t^e  ton  can  be  subjected  to  Pattinson's  well-  j 
known  process  of  desilverization  with  advan- 
tage. By  this  simple  and  important  invention 
an  enormous  amount  of  silver  has  been  saved 
to  the  world. 

Rich  sulphide  of  silver  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Cornwall,  but  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  procure  even  a  specimen,  as 
the  adventurers  are  desirous  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  crown  as  little  as  possible ;  for  a 
mine  of  which  the  ore  is  sulphide  of  silver 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  mine  royal,  and  belong 
to  the  Crown. 

Gold  was  displayed  in  marvellous  profiiaion 
in  various  departments.  All  native  gold  con- 
tains silver,  which  varies  much  in  proportion, 
and  tends  to  render  the  gold  pale  in  color.  All 
lead  contdns  gold  in  addition  to  silver,  but  in 
quantity  generally  so  minute  as  to  be  valueless. 
But  there  it  is,  and  it  may  invariably  be  ex- 
tracted from  lead,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible. 

A  series  illustrative  of  the  extraction  of  gold 
by  chlorine  water  from  the  residua  obtained  at 
the  arsenic  works  at  Reichenstein,  in  Silesia, 
was  exhibited  in  the  Zollverein  department 

Clay  and  terra-cotta  mannfiftcturea  were  rep* 
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re0eiited  chiefly  by  fire  bricks  and  retorts  for 
varioas  purposes. 

Building  stones  were  exhibited  in  great  va- 
riety. 

Slate  was  shown  in  plain  slabs,  roofing  forms, 
and  decorated,  that  is,  enamelled.  The  Llan- 
gollen Slab  and  Slate  Company  exhibited  slabs 
of  great  size  and  good  quality,  16  feet  and  20 
feet  in  length.  The  Bhiwbryfdir  Slate  Com- 
pany showed  that  a  block  (18  inches  by  10 
inches)  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  may 
be  split  and  dressed  into  89  slates;  and  that  out 
of  a  block  (20  inches  by  10  inches)  half  an  inch 
thick,  8  slates  can  be  sawn,  the  waste  in  such 
case  being  hardly  perceptible.  A  model  of  a 
fllate-dressing  machine,  consisting  of  knife- 
edges  placed  obliquely  on  a  revolving  drum, 
80  as  to  work  like  the  down-cut  of  a  c^7>en- 
ter's  saw,  was  exhibited  by  one  of  the  Port- 
Madoc  contributors,  Mr.  J.  W.  Greaves;  and 
the  company  there,  above  named,  seem  to  have 
a  machine  that  will  dress  12,000  to  16,000  slates 
per  diem^  accurately  and  completely. 

M.  Alibert  exhibited  in  the  Russian  portion 
of  the  nave  blocks  of  graphite  or  plumbago, 
from  an  extensive  bed  recently  discovered  in 
Siberia.  It  takes  so  high  a  polish  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  steel.  In  travelling  through  Eastern 
Siberia  M.  Alibert  found  some  traces  of  this 
mineral  in  a  remarkably  pure  state,  and  know- 
ing its  value  and  importance,  he  set  himself  to 
work  to  search  for  the  vein,  which  he  felt  satis- 
fled  must  be  in  the  neighborhood.  For  fifteen 
years,  at  considerable  expense,  he  persevered, 
and  was  at  last  rewarded  by  arriving  at  a  bed 
of  graphite. 

The  French  geological  maps  of  France  were 
numerous  and  important.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  was  an  atlas  of  twelve  sheets,  form- 
ing a  map  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Dombes 
in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  a  curious  district 
of  about  100,000  hectares,  of  which  area  more 
than  one  sixth  has  been  converted  into  fish- 
ponds, which  are  in  number  about  1,600,  and 
are  emptied  every  two  years  to  obtain  the  fish, 
snd  to  be  planted  for  cereals,  and  afterward 
again  filled  with  water  and  stocked  with  young 
fish.  The  insufficiency  of  the  population  and 
other  causes  led  to  the  method  of  cultivation. 
The  method  has,  however,  been  most  iignrious 
to  health  in  the  district.  An  instalment  was 
bhown  of  a  great  work,  that  of  ascertaining  the 
levels  of  principal  spots  over  the  whole  of 
France  continental,  suggested  in  1857,  by  Mr. 
Bonrdalone,  who  had  already  completed  a 
similar  work  for  the  department  of  the  Oher. 
The  object  is  to  render  more  easy  and  certain 
the  operations  having  relations  to  new  routes, 
watercourses,  drainage,  and  irrigation.  Great 
detail  and  exactness  therefore  were  required, 
which  would  involve  much  expense.  The  first 
part  of  the  undertaking,  comprising  the  fixing 
the  principal  points,  was  commenced  at  the 
end  of  September,  1867,  and  will  be  finished 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

OhsKIOAL  SuBSTAKOBS  and  FHAJUCAOEUnOAL 


PfeocnflB8.^The  display  of  chemioals  in  the 
Exhibition  was  the  finest  yet  collected  together. 
Not  only  were  the  exhibitors  more  numerous 
than  in  1851,  but  there  were  more  first-class 
names  on  the  list,  hardly  one  manufacturer  of 
eminenoe  being  absent.  In  the  leading  branches 
of  chemical  manufactures  the  diow  was  won- 
derfully good.  The  specimens  of  alkalies,  alum, 
and  the  ooal  tar  dyes  generally,  constituted  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Exhibition. 

One  of  the  great  features  in  the  class  was  the 
splendid  collection  of  drugs  formed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  filled  one  of  the 
finest  cases  in  the  whole  building. 

A  new  product,  for  the  first  time,  was  ex- 
hibited— the  silicate  of  alumina — a  beautiful 
crystalline  substance  resembling  glass.  It  is 
formed  by  mixing  two  alkaline  solutions  of 
silica  and  alumina ;  from  the  great  affinity  of 
the  alumina  for  the  silica  a  union  is  formed  be- 
tween them  of  a  most  nermanent  character. 
The  bases  in  the  mixed  solutions,  however, 
showing  a  most  energetic  action  in  strong  solu- 
tions, when  diluted  with  water  have  that  ac- 
tion so  retarded  that  they  remain  in  the  form 
of  a  liquid  for  some  hours,  admitting  of  many 
useful  applications,  sach  as  the  preserving  of 
stone  by  induration,  and  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  stones,  which  processes  were  exempli- 
fied. 

White  wine  vinegar  is  obtained,  in  the  form 
of  acetic  acid,  from  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
oak  and  other  hard  woods,  and  it  is  now  also 
obtdned  from — sawdust  This  dust  now  finds 
itself  entering  the  mouth  of  a  long  retort 
through  a  hopper^  is  coaxed  forward  by  an  end- 
less screw  occupying  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
retort,  and  brought  under  a  heat  that  implies 
destructive  distillation,  thus  parting  with  its 
volatile  products. 

Gundy,  of  Battersea,  exhibited  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  a  most  powerful  and  innocu- 
ous deodorizer  and  disinfectant :  its  oxidizing 
powers  are  beautiftilly  shown  by  treating  pure 
and  impure  water ;  with  a  small  quai^tity  of 
the  fluid,  each  water  may  be  perfectly  pellucid 
or  clear ;  but  if  organic  matter  be  in  solution, 
it  will  instantaneoudy  be  oxidized  and  precipi- 
tated as  a  powder  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
water  colorless ;  but  if  nothing  of  the  kind  ex- 
ists in  the  water,  it  remains  tinged  with  the 
pink  color  of  the  fluid. 

Paraffine  was  well  illustrated.  In  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  Mr.  James  Young  exhibited 
specimens  of  paraffine  and  paraffine  oil,  and  one 
candle,  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal. 
Mr.  Young  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  make 
what  Liebig  some  years  ago  said  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age — ^viz.,  the 
condensation  of  coal  gas  into  a  white,  hard, 
dry,  solid,  colorless,  odorless  substance,  x>ort- 
able,  and  capable  of  being  placed  upon  a  can- 
dlestick or  burnt  on  a  lamp. 

Among  the  substances  shown  was  a  new 
material,  called  ^^Parksine,"  from  the  name  of 
its  discoverer— the  product  of  a  mixture  of 
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obloToform  and  castor  oil,  whicli  prodnoes  a 
substance  as  hard  as  horn,  but  as  flexible  as 
leather— capable  of  being  cast  or  stamped, 
painted,  dyed,  or  carved,  and  which,  above  all, 
can  be  produced,  in  any  quantity,  at  a  lower 
price  than  gutta  percha. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  principal  im- 
provements during  the  past  ten  years  in  France, 
in  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products  and 
perfumery,  including  colors.  Such  improve- 
ments are,  the  use  of  pyrites  in  place  of  sulphur, 
which  has  caused  reduction  in  the  price  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  extension  of  the  indigenous 
production  of  potash  by  the  calcination  of  the 
residues  of  the  distillation  of  beet-root  juice ; 
and  the  preparation  of  potasse  du  suint;  the 
development^  in  the  process  of  extraction  from 
the  waters  of  saltmarshes,  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  and  the  salts  of  manganese  which  are  con- 
tained in  them ;  the  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anmionia,  and  its  salts,  from  the  con- 
densed fluid  collected  during  distillation  of  coal ; 
the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  distil- 
lation of  coal  tar,  and  the  preparation  of  Ben- 
zine and  certain  acids;  the  application,  more 
and  more  fi*equent,  of  the  silicates  of  soda  and 
potash,  to  the  conservation  of  monuments  and 
sculpture;  the  new  industry  of  the  salts  of 
alumina  with  a  soda  base,  and  of  pure  alumina ; 
the  experiments  for  the  industrial  production 
of  the  prussiates  and  ammoniaoal  salts  by  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  barytes ;  increase  of 
the  production  of  pyroligneous  acid  and  its 
compounds ;  development  given  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  vegetable  dkfuoids;  extension  in 
the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  and  artificial 
ultramarine ;  introduction  of  the  yellow,  red, 
violet,  and  blue  coloring  matters,  resnlting  from 
the  transformations  of  aniline ;  and  the  use  of 
sulphuret  of  carbon  for  the  extraction  of  fiatty 
substances  and  perfumes. 

Coal  Tar  and  Lichen  Dyes, — Strange  and  cu- 
rious were  the  illustrations  exhibited  of  the 
coal  tar  dyes,  and  their  wonderful  effects  al- 
ready, mentioned.  Coal  tar  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  new  colors  we  have  lately  got,  such  as 
mauve  and  magenta,  and  this  field  of  chemical 
research  seems  boundless  in  extent.  Thus, 
coal  tar  is  gradually  r.efined  upon  and  improved 
till  the  dirty  mass  becomes  a  liquid  of  glowing 
tints,  the  dye  of  which  is  shown  by  exquisite 
silks,  feathers,  and  moir6  antiques,  tinted  of  the 
now  so  fashionable  colors.  The  way  in  which 
the  color  is  produced  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  Coal  tar,  when  distilled,  yields  a  color- 
less fluid  called  benzole,  much  used  for  remov- 
ing grease  stains  from  silk  or  cloth.  This  when 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  forms  nitro-benzole, 
which  when  again  distilled  with  acetic  acid  and 
iron  filings  forms  those  exquisite  green  crystal- 
izations  called  aniline.  This  when  distilled 
again  with  different  salts,  produces  dyes  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  such  as  mauve  and  magenta ;  and 
thus  the  coal  tar,  which  was  of  such  little 
value  that  it  almost  puzzled  gas-factories  to  get 
rid  of  it,  has  become  the  basis  of  a  most  impor- 


tant manufacture.  Aniline  was  but  a  few  yean 
ago  so  rare  as  to  be  known  among  chemists  d- 
most  only  by  name.  Now  it  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  A  few  grains  of  it  sufiSce  to  dye 
many  yards  of  fabric,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  has  this  power,  for  two  gallons  of  coal  tar 
only  yield  ten  grains  of  aniline.  One  circular 
block  of  aniline  about  twenty  inches  high  by 
nine  inches  wide  was  shown,  which  was  the 
whole  product  of  no  less  than  2,000  tons  of  coal. 
This  specimen  is  sufficient  to  dye  800  miles  of 
silk  fabric.  Where  two  quantities  are  given  it 
is  easy  to  find  a  third.  With  the  data  which 
we  have  stated,  therefore,  as  to  two  gallons  of 
coal  tar  yielding  ten  grains  of  aniline,  and  the 
product  of  2,000  tons  of  coal  being  capable  of 
dyeing  800  miles  of  silk,  any  lady  of  a  esca- 
lating turn  of  mind  can  reckon  to  a  bushel  the 
precise  amount  of  coal  consumed  to  color  the 
mauve  dress  in  which  she  is  attired.  A  grain 
of  the  aniline  dissolved  in  water  tinges  it  at 
once  of  that  reddish  violet,  the  delicate  color 
of  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  bright- 
ness of  a  flash  of  electricity. 

Near  these  were  shown  tiie  products  of  the 
lichen  dyes,  the  beautiful  blues  and  purples 
which  are  made  from  the  common  mosses  and 
lichens.  This  was  accidentally  discovered,  for 
the  mosses  have  to  undergo  a  particularly  offen- 
sive course  of  treatment  before  they  yield  their 
tints.  Where  the  specimens  of  the  mosses 
nsed  were  c^own,  the  fabrics  dyed  with  their  j 
colors  were  displayed  above  them,  so  that,  ex- 
cept in  witnessing  the  actual  process,  the  whole 
modus  operandi  was  told  to  the  visitor  clearly 
enough.  Near  these  were  shown  some  speci- 
mens of  indigo  and  indigo  dyes;  while  round 
about  were  displayed  all  the  wonderful  forms 
of  crystallization,  from  masses  of  alum  as  big 
as  grottos,  down  to  groups  of  crystals  of  soda, 
of  .salt,  and  saltpetre.  Some  of  the  single  block 
crystals  of  alum  weighed  from  five  to  seven  tons. 

Substances  used  for  Food. — The  collection  of 
these  articles  was  numerous  and  interesting. 
Sugar,  long  considered  a  neutral  substance 
without  congeners,  has,  in  consequence  of 
chemical  research,  oecome  the  parent  of  a  nu- 
merous and  increasing  family.  f*ourteen  speci- 
mens were  exhibited  by  Derby  and  Gosden, 
including  not  only  beautiful  forms  of  cane  and 
grape  sugar,  but  also  sugars  derived  from 
acorns,  &c.,  muscular  fibre,  beets,  and  other 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Mr.  Hallett  exhibited  his  wonderful  examples 
of  "  pedigree  wheat."  He  has  applied  to  tlie 
growth  of  wheat  the  rules  which  every  stock- 
breeder in  the  country  knows — namely,  that 
from  the  largest  and  best  animals  the  largest 
and  best  progeny  may  be  expected,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  agriculturist  should  proceed  to 
develop  the  productive  powers  of  wheat  as  if 
it  were  altogether  a  new  species  of  cereal  which 
he  was  trying  to  bring  to  perfection  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Hallett,  in  1867,  planted  only 
from  ears  4^  inches  long,  containing  47  gnuns. 
In  1868  his  finest  ear  was  6^  inches  long,  con- 
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taining  79  grainB,  and  there  were  10  ears  from 
the  finest  plant  In  1860  the  ears  were  imper- 
fect, from  the  wet  season,  but  thej  appear  onlj 
to  have  reserved  and  husbanded  their  pro- 
ductiveness for  a  more  auspicious  occasion,  as 
in  1861  tiie  finest  ear  was  no  less  than  8}  inches 
long,  containing  123  grains,  and  the  number  of 
ears  in  the  finest  single  plant  had  risen  from 
the  starting  number  of  10  in  1857  to  52  in  1861. 
The  various  ears  and  their  dates  of  sowing  were 
shown. 

Mr.  Spence,  of  Manchester,  has  devised  a 
process  whereby  he  is  able  to  produce  sixty- 
five  tons  of  ammonia  alum  from  fifty  tons  of 
coal  shale. 

Valuable  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  preservation  of  meat  and  other  articles  of 
diet  Jones  and  Trevithick  exhibited  a  raw 
leg  of  mutton  and  other  meats,  which  appeared 
perfectly  fresh  after  a  long  interval  of  time. 
In  their  process  the  meat  is  introduced  into  a 
tin  vessel,  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  introduced, 
which  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  luice  of  the 
meat  Nitrogen  (or  azote),  which  is  incapable 
of  exerting  any  putrefactive  action  on  it,  is  then 
permitted  to  enter  the  vacuum,  and  the  can  is 
sealed.  Should  this  process  prove  successful  a 
great  step  will  be  gained.  Mr.  M'Gall  exhibited 
meats  preserved  in  the  old  method — ^viz.,  ex- 
palsion  of  the  air  by  boiling.  The  speciality  of 
his  process  consists  in  a  plan  for  the  absorption 
of  any  oxygen  remaining  in  the  case.  In  the 
top  of  his  can  is  a  small  capsule  in  which  he 
places  a  button  of  fused  hypo-sulphite  of  soda; 
this,  when  exposed,  as  the  can  is  soldered,  is 
supposed  to  taker  up  the  oxygen  left  in  the  ves- 
sel. The  opened  case  of  beef  appeared  quite 
fresh. 

The  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
uce necessitates  the  application  of  manure  to 
restore  to  the  ground  the  elements  taken  from 
it  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  Bermondsey,  has  en- 
deavored to  make  still  further  use  of  fish  for 
the  purpose,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  his 
concentrated  fish  manure  for  cereal  crops. 

Indian  Products, — ^Three  hundred  samples  of 
tea  were  shown,  and  more  than  one  hunared  of 
cotton,  with  some  tobacco ;  and  of  starchy  prod- 
ucts were  two  or  three  novelties.  The  elastic 
gams  contained  some  novelties  obtained  from 
the  Modar  plant  (OalotropU  gigantea  ),  and  also 
from  the  milk-hedge  {Euphorbia  antiquorumY 
and  other  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  tortiMs). 
Of  woods  there  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  specimens.  Amongst  the  curiosities 
of  food,  we  had,  in  addition  to  the  usual  con- 
tribution of  sharks'  fins,  birds'  nests,  trepang, 
sgaragar,  dto.,  some  potted  fish  gnapie,  driea 
mashrooms  from  Ohina,  dried  fimgi,  and  other 
delicacies. 

The  most  suggestive,  but  least  attractive,  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  display  was  at  its  entrance, 
where  one  of  the  great  tests  of  a  country's  value 
was  shown  by  a  collection  of  its  raw  materials 
and  natural  products.    Beyond  these  came  its 


manufactures— native  locks  that  would  puzzle 
Hobbs  to  pick;  cutlery  from  Salem  that  should 
astonish  Sheffield.  Beyond  these  were  weap- 
ons damascened  in  gold,  and  then  gold  and 
silver  work,  and  enammelled  jewelry.  Among 
a  curious  collection  of  articles  from  Daijeeling 
and  Thibet  are  the  prayer  cylinders — a 
conmion  brass  cylinder,  filled  with  printed 
prayers,  which  the  natives  spin  and  turn  round, 
and  every  revolution  counts  as  so  many  prayers 
said.  In  some  parts  near  Thibet,  where  the 
strictest  Buddhism  prevails,  these  prayer  cyl- 
inders are  made  of  great  size,  and  turned  by 
water  power,  so  as  to  do  the  praying  of  the 
whole  village  in  which  it  works  without  a  mo- 
ment's cessation.  This  easy  method  of  invoca- 
tion is  so  extensively  practised  by  all  the 
natives,  that  printing  in  Thibet  is  confined  al- 
most exdusively  to  the  production  of  the  in- 
numerable prayers  that  are  required  by  the 
people.  The  printing  blocks  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Thibet  and  Darjeeling  were  shown  in 
one  of  the  cases.  They  are  cut  in  coarse  wooden 
blocks,  and  in  workmanship  are  apparently  on 
a  par  with  what  Oaxton's  first  failures  must 
have  been. 

Machinebt. — Of  locomotive  engines  there 
was  a  magnificent  rank,  eight  or  nine  at  least, 
with  tenders  attached,  in  complete  working 
order.  Mr.  Ramsbottom  exhibited  an  admirable 
invention  for  watering  tenders  of  trains  while 
at  full  speed.  This  was  originally  invented  to 
facilitate  still  further  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Irish  express  train  between  Holyhead  and  Lon- 
don. Tne  plan  simply  consists  of  a  sunk  trough 
filled  with  water,  laid  at  certain  stations  be- 
tween the  rails,  and  into  which,  as  the  engine 
approaches,  a  slanting,  trumpet-shaped  shoot  is 
lowered,  up  which  the  velocity  of  the  engine 
forces  the  water  with  such  power  as  to  fill  the 
tender  tanks  in  a  single  minute.  The  Great 
Northern  (of  France)  Railway  Company  sent  a 
monster  locomotive  engine,  whidi  has  its 
boilers,  cylinders,  water  tank,  and  coal  bunk 
built  up  one  above  another  to  such  a  height 
that  the  wonder  is  how  it  can  pass  under 
an  ordinary  bridge.  Its  chimney,  instead  of 
standing  straight  upright,  as  is  the  manner  with 
ordinary  locomotives,  has  to  be  curled  over  its 
back  like  an  elephant's  trunk.  It  is  intended 
for  heavy  traffic  only.  Among  other  improve- 
ments it  is  fitted  with  a  superheating  apparatus. 

Traction  Engines. — ^Bray's  traction  engine, 
considering  its  great  capabilities,  is  a  remark- 
ably compact  and  simple  piece  of  locomotive 
machinery.  A  specimen  exhibited  was  built 
for  Woolwich  Dockyard.  It  combines  many 
improvements  upon  the  earlier  contrivances  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  heavy  weights  by 
steam  power ;  but  the  feathering  principle  of 
the  wheels,  as  originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bray,  is  retained.  This  principle  consists  in 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  having  a  num- 
ber of  small  apertures  through  it  These  aper- 
tures are  the  media  which  allow  of  the  protru- 
sion and  withdrawal,  by  means  of  an  eocentrio, 
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of  a  series  of  blades,  or  teeth.  ^  The  teeth  maj 
be  at^Qsted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  paving, 
over  which  the  engine  has  for  the  time  to 
travel:  that  is,  thej  maj  be  lengthened  or 
shortened,  so  to  speak,  at  the  will  of  the  at- 
tendant. In  uanj  cases  the  teeth  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  protruded  at  all,  the  friction  of  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  traction.  In  such  oases  the  blades 
maj  be  thrown  out  at  the  top,  or  on  that  part 
of  the  wheel  not  coming  in  contact  with  the 
road.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  event  of  the 
ground  being  soft  and  d[ii)pei7,  or  of  the  engine 
having  to  ascend  a  steep  incline,  the  powerful 
auxiliary  aid  of  the  teeth  can  be  brought  into 
action,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  biting  in- 
sured. A  powerful  engine  of  this  kind  was 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  ordinary  loco- 
motive engines,  heavy  castings,  and  machinery 
of  various  kinds,  from  the  docks,  railway  sta- 
tions and  manufactories  to  their  destinations  at 
South  Kensington:  it  was  thus  a  potent  con- 
tributor to  the  magnificent  display  of  machinery 
in  the  western  Annexe.  The  load  conveyed, 
at  one  time,  by  this  engine,  occasionally 
amounted  to  45  tons.  A  large  portion  of  the 
western  Annexe  was  devoted  to  the  display  ot 
engineers'  tools,  of  every  form  and  size,  and 
for  every  description  of  work— either  incision, 
excision,  or  circumcision.  The  principal  ma- 
chine in  Whitworth^s  group  was  a  large  re- 
cently-introduced machine  called  a  self-acting 
'  radiid  drilling  and  boring  machine :  theradid 
arm  carrying  the  drill  spindle  is  movable 
through  an  arc  of  200  degrees ;  it  is  attached 
to  a  vertical  slide  worked  by  a  rack  and  pinion, 
with  worm  and  wheel  on  the  main  frame ;  the 
drill  spindle  works  through  a  tube,  and  is  ad- 
justable horizontally  by  a  screw  and  nut  from 
one  radius  to  another ;  it  has  a  variable  self- 
acting  down  motion,  and  retains  its  connection 
with  the  driving  motion  in  every  position. 
Shanks  and  Co.  exhibited  two  drills  of  novel 
construction :  the  multiple  drill  and  the  tarn- 
stile  drill.  They  had  here  also  one  of  their  large 
double  slotting  drills,  with  two  tools  working 
toward  each  other:  it  is  capable  of  making  a 
slot  eighteen  inches  long.  Here  were  shown 
the  file  cutting  machines  of  the  Manchester 
File  Making  Company.  The  name  of  Nasmyth 
is  hiseparably  connected  with  the  steam  ham- 
mer ;  and  Nasmyth  and  Co.  were  represented 
extensively  in  the  Exhibition.  Of  th e  modifica- 
tions, Robert  Morrison  and  Co.  displayed  their 
double-acting  steam  forge  hammer.  The  main 
point  of  improvement  in  this  apparatus  is 
comprised  in  the  fact  that  the  hammer  bar  and 
the  piston  are  forged  solid  together.  In  other 
cases,  where  a  different  mode  of  attachment  is 
adopted,  the  piston  and  piston  rod  have  some- 
times, from  the  violence  of  repeated  strokes, 
parted  company.  In  this  instance  such  a  catas- 
trophe is  next  to  impossible.  The  steam  ovlin- 
der  is  firmly  bolted  to  the  single  frame  wnioh 
supports  the  whole.  This  frame  also  contains 
the  steam  chest  steam  passages,  and  the  steam 


and  exhaust  pipes.  The  aromer  bar  is  fonush- 
ed  at  its  lower  end  with  a  claw  for  holding  in 
the  different  faces  or  dies  required  for  various 
kinds  of  work.  The  piston  is  dmple  in  its  con- 
struction, and  two  small  steel  rings  fitting  into 
grooves  on  its  circumference  make  it  steam 
tight.  Above  the  piston  the  bar  is  planed  flat 
on  one  side,  a  corresponding  fiat  being  left  in 
the  cylinder  cover.  This  arrangement  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  bar  and  the  hammer  face 
constantly  in  the  same  rdative  position  to  the 
anvil.  €^  the  top  of  the  hammer  bar  there  is 
a  small  roller  which  works  in  the  alot  of  the 
lever.  The  lever,  with  the  aid  of  a  pan-  ot 
links  and  a  slide-rod,  gives  motion  to  an  or- 
dinary box  slide,  which  admits  steam  alternately 
above  and  below  the  piston. 

The  principle  on  which  Siebe's  ice-making 
machine  is  constructed  is  the  removal  of  caloric 
by  evaporating  a  volatile  fiuid  in  vacuo,  and  the 
condensation  of  the  vapor  by  pressure.  A 
strong  solution  of  brine  is  employed  as  a  car- 
rying agent,  which,  after  having  been  passed 
through  the  evaporating  vessel,  flows  along  the 
refrigerating  trongh,  in  which  are  placed  ves- 
sels full  of  pure  water,  which  becomes  ice  by 
the  absorption  of  caloric. 

The  patent  Hoist  Company  exhibited  a  safe- 
ty cage  in  which  Watt's  governor  regulates  the 
velocity  of  the  cage  in  transit.  The  advantage 
obtained  by  this  mode  is  that  when  a  chain 
breaks,  the  cage  gradually  descends.  Mr. Clarke's 
improved  fire  escape  reaches  eighty  feet  high. 
The  underneath  part  of  the  centre  ladder  of 
this  fire  escape  is  encircled  by  canvas  rendered 
incombustible  by  being  saturated  in  alum  and 
chloride.  A  wire  gauze  further  protects  the 
canvas  from  the  effects  of  fiames.  Into  the 
wooden  steps  of  the  ladder  are  inlaid  wire  rope, 
snflSciently  strong  to  beicr  the  weight  of  several 
men.  The  improvement  in  Clarke's  fire  escape 
is  in  the  lever-bars  for  raising  the  second  ladder, 
which  works  on  quadrants :  this  fire  escape  is 
so  light  that  one  man  can  wheel  it  easDy. 

Manlove,  Allnutt,  and  Co.  exhibited  some 
complete  and  ingenious  machinery  for  complet- 
ing the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  centriftigal  force ;  the  pans  containing 
the  sugar  being  caused  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  by  which  means 
the  treacle  and  molasses  are  perfectly  separated. 

The  display  of  machinery  for  making  paper 
was  very  large.  One  of  the  most  complete  and 
beautifully-executed  machines  was  constructed 
by  Bryan,  Donkin  and  Co.,  of  Bermondsey, 
and  intended  to  manufacture  an  endless  sheet 
of  paper  of  any  width  under  seven  feet.  The 
above  machine  is  capable  of  making  an  endless 
fi^eet  of  paper  twenty  miles  long  in  about 
twenty^four  hours :  the  actual  superficial  area 
of  this  sheet  of  paper  would  be  about  seventeen 
acres.  The  combination  of  maohinery  ex- 
hibited by  Donkin  not  only  makes  the  paper 
complete  from  the  pulp,  but  also  gives  to  it  the 
necessary  water-mark,  and  outsit  into  sheets  of 
any  desired  size  and  fonr 
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Twmg'M  Tffpe-Ckmpatfng  Machine.— -The  in- 
ventor descriMs  that  this  type  machine  is  pro- 
vided with  separate  compartments  called  *'  re- 
servoirs," for  all  the  letters  of  a  font ;  eadi 
reservoir  being  provided  with  a  small  lever, 
which,  by  means  of  a  rod,  is  connected  to  a 
key  like  those  used  in  a  pianoforte.  When  a 
key  is  stmck  by  the  player,  it  poshes  a  type 
oat  of  the  reservoir  by  means  of  the  lever  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  type  is  thus  caused  to 
slide  down  an  inclined  plane,  and  thence  into  a 
receiver,  where  it  is  set  up  side  by  side  with 
other  types,  by  means  of  a  beater.  Thus,  each 
type  or  letter  can  be  set  up  by  a  player  in  the 
order  required  by  a  compositor's  copy.  This  is 
now  done  with  a  speed  of  from  12,000  to  16,- 
000  types  set  up  in  an  hour's  time.  The  justi- 
fying apparatus  is  intended  to  replace  the  com- 
positor's stick.  The  compositor  places  the  {;al- 
ley  filled  with  the  long  lines  of  type  set  up  by 
the  composing  machine,  slides  one  of  them  into 
the  apparatus,  divides  it  into  the  proper  Width 
of  the  page,  and  having  justified  it,  moves  a 
handle  which  depresses  the  completed  line,  and 
thus  makes  room  for  a  succeeding  one.  It  is 
foand  that  a  compositor  can  by  this  means 
justify  at  the  rate  of  4,000  to  6,000  types  per 
hoar. 

The  distributing  machine  separates  all  the 
different  letters  of  a  font  that  may  have  been 
osed  for  printing,  into  different  channels  ready 
for  use  in  the  composing  machine.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  one  or  more  pairs  of  nippers,  which 
takes  every  type  singly  fi*om  the  reservoir  in 
'  whibh  all  the  types  have  been  placed,  and  al- 
lows it  to  slide  down  an  inclined  plane,  the 
apper  part  of  which  moves  on  a  hinge.  The 
thin  or  lower-case  types  slide  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fixed  inclined  plane,  but  the  thicker 
or  upper-case  letters  are  retained  on  the  mov- 
ahle  incline,  which,  on  being  raised,  drops 
them  into  an  appropriate  receptacle,  whence 
they  are  then  taken  and  redistributed  by  passing 
down  a  separate  channel  of  the  inclined  plane. 
The  thin,  or  lower-case  letters,  that  have  ar- 
ri7ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  are 
poshed  into  the  grooves  of  a  revolving  chain. 
This  chain  in  moving  passes  underneath  plates 
which  are  made  of  different  widths  in  order  to 
cover  only  certain  nicks  cut  or  cast  on  the  edge 
of  the  types,  and  situated  in  different  parts  of 
their  length,  from  l-16th  to  12-16ths  of  an  inch 
from  the  tail  of  each  type.  When,  therefore,  a 
type  passes  underneath  a  plate,  which  allows 
its  nick  to  be  exposed,  it  is  pushed  from  off  the 
chain  by  means  of  a  scraper  which  passes  over 
the  plate  on  to  a  tilting  inclined  plane.  This 
plane  in  its  descent  allows  the  type  to  slide 
down,  by  means  of  an  inclined  channel,  into  a 
receirer,  where  it  is  set  up  by  means  of  a 
beater,  as  in  the  composing  machine.  The  dis- 
^ngaishing  nioks  are  somewhat  like  those  used 
hy  typefounders ;  71  per  cent,  of  the  types  re- 
qnire  only  one  nick,  20  per  cent,  only  two 
oicks,  and  the  remainder  have  three  nicks. 

One  distributing  machine,  attended  by  two 


boys,  wiU  distribute  and  prepare  for  the  com* 
posing  nuudune  from  14,000  to  18,000  types  per 
hour. 

Mitchell's  composing  and  distributing  ma* 
chine  was  also  exhibited.  This  machine  has 
been  for  many  years  in  practical  operation  in 
this  country,  and  the  description  of  it 'can  be 
found  in  Appleton's  ^^  Dictionary  of  Mechanics." 

Folding^  Premng^  and  Stitching  Machine,'^ 
This  compact  little  folding  machine,  a  Swiss 
inventioh,  is  constructed  to  make  a  perfect  re- 
gister, and  to  fold  printed  or  white  sheets  of 
paper  with  far  greater  precision  than  the  most 
experienced  hands  can  do  it,  at  the  rate  of 
1,400  to  1,500  sheets  of  any  size  per  hour ;  and  it 
presses  aiid  stitches  the  sheets  at  the  same  time. 

The  machine  works  as  follows :  The  sheets 
are  put  singly  by  a  boy  under  the  points  of  the 
machine,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
printing  machine.  A  knife  moving  nearly  ver- 
tically up  and  down  takes  hold  of  the  sheet 
lengthwise  in  the  centre,  draws  it  through  a 
slip  in  the  table,  and  the  first  fold  is  made.  The 
knife  returns  instantly,  and  the  sheet  is  taken 
by  a  second  vertical  loiife,  moving  from  the  left 
to  tiie  right,  folding  it  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
first  fold.  The  double-folded  sheet  is  now  oppo* 
site  a  pair  of  ribbed  rollers  (cylinders).  Before 
the  third  fold  is  made,  the  stitching  conunences 
as  follows:  Two  needles,  provided  with  hooks, 
pass  through  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  at 
about  an  inch  distance  from  each  other,  draw- 
ing the  cotton  through,  which  is  unwound  from 
a  bobbin,  and  out  to  the  required  length  by  a 
peculiarly  constructed  pair  of  shears;  tihe  sheet 
is  then  folded  a  third  time—viz.,  a  knife  in  the 
shape  of  a  T,  acting  horizontally,  and  conse- 
quently, at  a  right  angle  with  the  second  knife, 
takes  hold  of  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  and 
pushes  it  between  the  above-mentioned  ribbed 
rollers,  whence  it  is  passed  directly  to  another 
pair  of  polished  rollers,  froxn  which  it  comea 
glazed  and  pressed  on  to  the  table.  The  ma- 
chine works  very  correctly,  and  folds  the  larg- 
est as  well  as  the  smallest  sheets,  and  bo& 
the  stitching  and  pressing  apparatus,  or  each 
singly,  may  be  detached  by  loosening  a  single 
screw.  It  can  be  worked  either  by  steam  or 
hand,  a  boy  being  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
The  same  exhibitor  showed  a  second  folding 
machine,  which  feeds  itself  by  an  air  or  sucking 
apparatus  that  takes  the  sheets  one  by  one  f^om 
off  a  pile,  under  the  horizontal  folding  knife, 
thus  enabling  it  to  fold  8,000  sheets  per  hour. 

AOBIOULTURAL  MACHINES  AND  ImPLKMENTS.*^ 

Oultivation  by  the  steam  engine  was  the  para- 
mount feature  of  this  department;  one  gtdlery 
and  part  of  another  being  occupied  by  two  rivid 
systems  of  steam-ploughing  mechanism.  Fowler 
contributed  the  steam  engines,  with  their  wire 
ropes,  ploughs,  and  grubbers,  of  which  about 
160  sets  are  now  at  work  in  this  and  other 
countries.  Here,  too,  were  the  engine,  wind- 
lass, grubbers,  and  new  balance  ploughs  of  the 
Howards,  of  Bedford ;  their  steam  cultivator 
and  new  implements  for  the  hay  harvest. 
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America  has  produced  a  greater  variet j  of 
reaping  and  mowing  machines  than  we  English 
have  done ;  most  of  our  new  notions  in  Imife, 
or  gearing,  or  delivery,  having  come  a  vojage 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  United  States  Court 
we  accordingly  foand  several  ingenuities  of  this 
order. 

A  striking  object  among  these  inventions 
waS;  the  reaper  of  Mr.  M^Oormick,  which  ad- 
vertises itself  as  one  of  40,000  made  and  sold  in 
one  shop.  The  platform  is  of  a  quadrant  figure ; 
the  reel  has  but  three,  instead  of  four  blades, 
the  place  of  the  fourth  being  occupied  by  a 
rake,  which  by  a  very  peculiar  but  recaly  simple 
and  easy  movement  is  made  to  sweep  over  the 
platform,  delivering  the  cut  com  at  one  side. 
Mr.  Aveling,  of  Rochester,  showed  his  simply- 
contrived  and  practically-successful  locomotive 
for  common  roads,  of  which,  it  is  said,  forty  are 
already  in  constant  use. 

Denmark  contributed  a  novelty  in  the  shape 
of  long  shallow  iron  pans  for  holding  milk  in 
large  dairies.  A  screw  at  the  farther  end  en- 
ables the  pan  to  be  slightly  raised  for  emptying, 
and  abroad  blade  of  thin  wood  reaching  across 
the  pan  and  supported  by  rollers  running  along 
the  edges  of  the  pan,  is  drawn  from  end  to  end 
when  the  cream  is  to  be  skimmed  off  the  milk. 

In  the  Australian  Court  was  a  Victorian  reap- 
er from  Melbourne,  in  South  Austrdia.  The 
machine  exhibited  resembled  the  ancient  Ro- 
man reaper.  A  box,  upon  a  pair  of  wheels,  is 
propelled  by  horses  and  a  pole  at  the  side ;  the 
forward  end  is  armed  with  an  iron  comb,  which 
does  not,  however,  snap  off  the  ears  of  the  stand- 
ing crop,  but  holds  them,  while  the  rapidly  re- 
volving beaters  of  a  drum,  like  that  of  a  thresh- 
ing machine,  strip  out  the  kernels  of  ripe  grain. 
The  box  receives  the  com;  sometimes  a  fan 
(driven  like  the  drum,  by  wheels  and  a  strap, 
by  the  rotation  of  the  carriage  wheels)  winnows 
away  the  chafl^  and  the  produce  is  thus  collect- 
ed ready  for  the  market. 

Civil  Enginsbriito,  ABomrKOTUBE,  and 
BniLDiNO  CoNTRivANOBa — ^Thc  great  number 
of  the  contributions  by  engineers  were  models 
of  iron  bridges  and  viaducts,  of  which  the 
principle  of  constmction  is  remarkable  for  that 
subserviency  of  other  considerations  to  one  of 
rapid  completion,  which  is  .generally  of  im- 
portance to  shareholders.  In  most  of  these 
models,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  lattice-girder 
is  used,  with  piers  likewise  of  iron  constmc- 
tion. The  Beelah  Viaduct,  Westmoreland,  was 
illustrated  in  a  model.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
T.  Bouch,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  1,000  feet  long 
and  200  feet  high  in  the  deep^  part  of  the 
valley,  and  was  erected  in  four  months.  Three 
years,  say  the  exhibitors,  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  erection  of  a  viaduct  of  brick  or 
stone. 

Several  models  and  photographs  of  suspen- 
sion bridges  were  shown.  The  chief  work  was 
a  railway  bridge,  that  of  the  Niagara— still 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,  we  think,  by  Brit- 
ish engineers. 


An  admirable  series  of  models  contributed 
by  the  Frendi  Minister  of  Public  Works,  com- 
prised representations  of  the  sea  walls  of  Cher- 
bourg and  the  harbor  of  Marseilles.  The  sys- 
tem of  construction  in  both  cases,  if  not  identi- 
cal, is  closely  analogous.  In  the  greatest  depths 
where  the  disturbing  action  of  the  wave  ceases, 
the  smaller  stones  are  placed,  or,  more  prop-  ' 
erly  speaking,  sunk,  being  allowed  to  assome 
their  natural  inclination.  Above  these  again 
the  larger  material  comes,  increasing  in  bulk 
in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  waters ;  the 
largest  masses  of  natural  stone  being  surmount- 
ed, and  the  outer  surface  faced  by  enormous 
blocks  of  concrete,  of  which  also  the  superim- 
posed masonry  is  principally  formed.  This  ar- 
tificial stone  is  composed  of  the  debris  from 
the  quarries  mixed  with  hydraulic  lime. 

Ifi  the  instance  of  the  creosoted  woods  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  BetheU,  however,  the  evidence  is  dear 
that  piles,  fourteen  inches  square,  used  at  Grims- 
by, half  the  substance  is  found  to  be  eaten  away 
by  the  seaworms,  in  ten  years  or  less,  where 
the  pile  had  not  been  creosoted;  whilst  the 
creosoted  pile,  after  exposure  for  the  same  time, 
is  shown  to  be  in  the  original  state.  The  col- 
lection of  specimens  included  sections  from 
railway  sleepers  after  twenty-one  years'  con- 
stant use ;  the  wood  being  scarcely  injured. 

Clay-ware  pipes,  by  Zeller,  of  Ollwiller 
(Haut-Rhin),  enamelled,  and  bitumenized 
paper  pipes,  by  Jaloureau,  of  Pari^  of  good 
manufacture,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and 
gas,  were  exhibited.  The  bitumenlsed  pipes 
are  favorably  reported  on  in  Paris,  as  regards 
durability,  after  four  years'  trial ;  and  elasticity 
is  one  of  their  advantages. 

Models,  Weapons,  &c. — ^In  the  court  devot- 
ed to  these  articles  the  visitor  could  study,  al- 
most in  a  glance,  the  progress  of  naval  archi- 
tecture for  nearly  three  centuries  past.  All 
kinds  of  these  models  were  here,  from  that  of 
the  Great  Harry  down  to  our  last  md  greatest 
ship,  the  Warrior,  with  lines  as  fine  as  a  Dover 
packet. 

An  important  American  invention  was  shown 
— a  series  of  beautiful  little  working  models  of 
the  various  machines  used  in  Thompson's  patent 
for  making  boats  by  steam,  which  do  all,  even 
to  curving  and  bevelling  die  edges ;  so  that  a 
rough  board  passing  in  at  one  end  of  a  machine 
comes  out  at  the  other,  not  only  curved,  but 
bevelled  and  planed. 

The  new  gun,  invented  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, is  a  rifled  breech-loading  70- pounder, 
but  one  in  which  the  chamber  ventpiece  and 
screw  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  gun 
is  built  up  of  wrought  iron  coils  and  rifled  in 
the  usual  manner ;  but  in  the  breech  on  both 
sides  two  narrow  openings  are  cut,  into  which 
are  fitted  two  wedge-shaped  masses  of  iron 
with  handles.  These,  when  drawn  aside,  have 
openings  in  them  corresponding  to  the  bore  of 
the  gun,  which  can  then  be  seen  through  from 
end  to  end,  a  hollow  rifled  tube.  I^e  shot 
and  powder  are  tiien  inserted  in  the  ordlnaiy 
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wtij  at  the  breeohf  and  the  foremost  of  the 
sUding  iron  wedges  we  have  mentioned  drawn 
across  so  as  to  dose  the  tube.  The  second  and 
most  massiye  wedge  is  then  drawn  into  its  po- 
sition so  as  to  jam  both  tight,  and  the  gun  is 
readj^  for  firing.  B  j  a  simple  contrivanoe  con- 
nected with  the  lock  of  the  gnn,  which  slides 
down  a  powerful  steel  bolt  Uiat  keys  the  two 
wedges  together,  the  piece  cannot  be  fired  till 
both  wedges  are  in  their  place,  nor  can  thej  be 
withdrawn  until  this  again  is  lifted. 

Near  the  Armstrong  gun  were  shown  sec- 
tions of  shells  of  all  sizes,  both  time  and  per- 
cussion. The  time  shell  is  adjusted  by  distance 
•*-that  is,  the  fuse  is  out  short  to  burst  the 
charge  so  many  seconds  after  it  leaves  the  gun, 
every  second  representing  a  space  of  four  nun- 
dred  yards  traversed.  Thus,  after  one  or  two 
shots  for  '^  range,"  the  shell  can  be  burst*  to  a 
nicety  of  fifty  feet.  The  percussion  shell,  as  its 
name  implies,  explodes  instantaneously  on 
toaohing  any  obstacles  after  it  leaves  the  gun. 

Ifear  to  this  were  exhibited  the  guns  of 
Armstrong's  great  competitor — Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  whose  gun  is  still  that  which  has  at- 
tained the  longest  range  and  greatest  accuracy, 
and  is  still  the  only  piece  that  has  sent  as  light 
a  shot  as  TO  lb.  through  4)  inches  of  solid  iron 
plate.  The  Blakeley  gun,  also  in  this  court,  is 
a  very  good  piece  of  rifled  muzzle-loading  ord- 
nauoe,  very  similar  in  principle  to  the  eanan 
raye  of  t^e  French.  Even,  however,  as  a  rifled 
muzzle-loader  it  is  inferior  to  Whitworth's, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  breech- 
loader as  well.  A  laive  wrought  iron  gun  was 
exhibited  from  the  Mersey  wor^,  which,  as  a 
perfect  triumtph  of  forging,  should  have  been 
shown  side  by  side  with  the  double-throw 
crank  of  the  same  firm.  The  shells  of  the 
monster  mortar — shells  which,  when  loaded, 
weigh  as  much  as  25  cwt. — are  another  in- 
stance of  extravagant  invention  of  which  this 
court  oflbrs  as  many  samples  as  any  other  in 
the  building.  Every  kind  of  breech-loading 
small  arm  was,  of  course,  to  be  found  here. 
And  here,  by  comparison,  might  be  seen  the 
superiority  of  the  American  invention  of  Mr. 
Storm  over  others.  In  this  piece  there  is  no- 
thing special  in  either  the  lock,  or  stock,  or 
barrel;  the  only  invention,  in  fsict,  being  the 
breech-loading  apparatus,  which  is  applicable 
to  any  and  every  barrel,  at  a  cost,  it  is  stated, 
as  low  as  some  16c  eacb.  The  breech,  about 
an  meh,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  is 
fitted  to  the  barrel  by  an  ordinary  hinge,  which 
is  thrown  up  or  open  by  a  movement  of  the 
finger  or  thumb,  the  charge  inserted,  and  the 
breech  closed.  It  has  been  tried  by  some  of 
the  highest  professional  authorities  on  musket- 
ry, and  has  been  pronounced  perfect. 

Mr.  Lancaster  exhibited  his  oval-bore  can- 
non, with  shot  and  shell  for  its  service.  The 
system  of  construction  is  briefly  described 
thus :  **  The  inside  of  the  barrel  is  cut  by  proper 
niaohinery  in  spiral  form,  the  difference  between 
i^ior  and  minor  axis  being  .012  of  an  inch.'* 


A  very  interesting  collection  of  guns  and 
projectiles  was  contributed  by  the  w  hitworth 
Ordnance  Company.  The  guns  ranged  in  size 
from  the  1 -pounder  to  the  70-pounder,  and 
comprised  examples  of  both  breech  and  muz- 
zle loaders.  In  every  case  the  bore  is  hexago- 
nal in  its  cross  section,  and  in  the  rifling  the 
pitch  is  equal  to  twenty  times  the  diameter  of 
the  bore.  Messrs.  Whitworth  state  the  range 
of  their  12-pounder  rifled  canon,  with  a  12  lb. 
shot,  and  If  lb.  of  powder,  as  follows:  At 
pomt  blank,  880  yards;  at  I''  of  elevation,  900 
yards;  at  6°,  2,600  yards;  at  10**,  4,600  yards; 
at  20**,  7,000  yards;  at  85^,  10,000  yards,  or 
about  5  J  English  miles  I 

A  very  beautiful  gun  of  small  calibre,  and 
constructed  of  cast  steel,  was  forwarded  from 
Bussia.  A  label  attached  to  it  informed  us 
that  it  has  withstood  a  test  equivalent  to  4,000 
charges.  This  argues  a  degree  of  tenacity  in 
the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed,  second  only 
— ^if  second,  indeed,  it  be — ^to  that  of  which  the 
Prussian  cannon  are  made. 

Prussia  contributed  an  interesting  collection 
of  gun  barrels  of  the  famous  steel  of  Messrs. 
Krupp,  of  Ensen.  They  were  shown,  together 
with  various  specimens  of  the  metal,  indfuding 
one'ingot  of  thirty  tons  weight,  in  the  western 
Annexe.  ^*  When  we  examine  the  illustrations 
here  offered  of  the  texture  (so  to  speak)  of  this 
steel,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  that  the  guns 
made  from  it  have  borne  with  impunity  the 
rigid  test  that  has  been  applied  to  some  of 
them.  This  consists  of  sealing  securely  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  after  having  previously  fill- 
ed the  barrel  with  powder ;  when,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  fuse,  the  whole  charge  bums  away 
harmlessly  through  the  touchhole,  leaving  the 
barrel  perfect  and  flawless." 

New  Cartridge. — ^A  new  seamless  skin  car- 
tridge, the  invention  of  Oapt.  M.  Hayes,  excited 
much  interest.  The  advantages  which  it  pos- 
sesses over  ordinary  cartridges  are  its  water- 
proof qualities,  greatly  increased  facilities  of 
toadiug,  cleanliness,  and  cheapness.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  damp-resisting  properties  of 
the  skin  used  in  the  manufacture,  it  is  chemi- 
cally prepared,  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  wet 
The  ordinary  paper  cartridge  cannot  resist  wa- 
ter, and  naturally  absorbs  moisture.  The  facil- 
ities in  loading  gAined  by  this  invention  are 
extraordinary.  Tiie  cartridge  requires  neither 
biting,  tearing,  nor  puncturing ;  but  by  one  ac- 
tion is  passed  entire,  viz.,  powder  and  ball  in 
one  complete  whole,  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
arm  used,  and  goes  clean  down  to  the  point  of 
ignition.  The  spark  from  the  percussion  cap 
penetrates  the  skin,  and  the  charge  is  explodea 
without  the  chance  of  hang  or  misfire. 

Marine  Engines, — ^As  might  naturally  be  ex-, 
pected,  the  most  important  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  machinery  was  that  where  the  otdect 
was  marine  propulsion.  There  were  no  less 
than  seven  pairs  of  marine  engines  fitted  up 
complete  for  work,  the  aggregate  power  of 
which  could  not  be  less  than  2,000  horses.  But 
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in  their  oonstraetioii  they  presented  nothing  of 
novelty,  being  but  examples  from  the  best  ma- 
kers which  may  be*  found  described  in  Tredgold 
and  Bourne  on  the  steam  engine. 

Gas  EiTGiMSBBiNo.— One  of  the  best  illnstra* 
tions  of  the  progress  effected  since  1861  waa 
in  the  number  of  exhibitors  of  fireclay  gas  re- 
torts at  the  Exhibition.  Tliis  has  been  caused 
through  iron  gas  retorts  being  superseded  by 
earthenware  retorts  in  almost  every  town  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  inhabitants. 

Mr.  G.  Glover,  of  Pimlico,  exhibited  a  meter, 
by  which  quantities  of  gas  so  minute  as  from 
TFv  ^  Wirv  V^  of  a  cubic  foot  can  be  measur- 
ed with  precision  each  second. 

Mr.  Proflsex  exhibited  his  oxyhydrogen  lime 
lamp,  the  identical  one  used  for  tiiree  months 
at  the  South  Foreland  lighthouse. 

In  1861  the  only  par^ne  candle  exhibited 
was  made  from  turf.  The  considerable  display 
made  by  Mr.  Toung,  and  Messrs.  Field,  and 
many  others,  of  blocks  of  parafiBne  and  candles, 
proves  the  manufacture  of  this  article  to  have 
arisen  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  Shepard^s  magneto-electric  light  was 
shown.  This  remarkable  light  has  been  two 
winters  in  use  at  the  South  Foreland  lighthouse, 
and  is  now  fitted  up  by  the  Trinity  Board  at 
Dungeness.  The  light  produced  is  intense — 
sufficient,  it  is  stated,  in  a  revolving  lens  giving 
off  six  rays,  to  enable  any  person  with  average 
sight  to  read  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

JpHiLoeoPHiOAL  Instbumskts. — Amougst  the 
general  instruments  exhibited  were  cloud  mir- 
rors, sunshine  recorders;  and  a  galactoscope 
for  measuring  the  transparency  of  milk.  The 
Bight  Hon.  Bobert  Lowe  showed  spectacles 
which  magnify  without  glass  or  any  other  re- 
fracting medium ;  and  Dr.  Lankester  exhibited 
an  ozonometer  for  registering  the  hourly  varia- 
tions of  ozone. 

The  improvements  Mr.  Wenham  has  effected 
for  microscopic  objects  deserve  mention.  No 
longer  a  mere  fiat  image  is  produced ;  the  bi- 
nocular micro8croi>e,  by  a  contrivance  for  the 
use  of  both  eyes,  gives  perfect  stereoscopic  re- 
lief^ and  at  the  same  time  saves  much  labor  to 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 

A  machine  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Peters  for 
microscopic  writing.  The  words  to  be  written 
microscopically  are  written  in  pencil,  in  ordi- 
nary characters,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  instrument.  But  the  pencil  with 
which  this  is  done  communicating  by  a  series 
of  levers  and  gimbals  with  another  minute  pen- 
oil  and  tablet  at  the  top,  is  so  graduated  that  a 
stroke  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom  is 
only  a  stroke  of  a  quarter  of  a  millionth  of  an 
inch  at  the  top,  the  shape  and  character  of 
both  marks  bemg  nevertheless  precisely  alike 
in  outline.  The  object  of  the  machine  is  chiefly 
to  mark  bankhotes  with  certain  minute  signa- 
tures for  the  prevention  of  forgery.  Close  by 
this  curious  instrument  was  Mr.  Babbage's 
calculating  machine,  which  will  work  quadra- 
lions  and  calculate  logarithms  up  tq  seven 


places  of  figures.  Messrs.  Scheutz,  of  Stook- 
nobBQ,  have  improved  upon  it  to  such  an  extent 
as  not  only  enabled  the  machine  to  calculate  ito 
tables,  bat  to  print  its  results.  This  improve- 
ment was  at  once  bought  up  by  the  Fngliab 
€N>veniment,  bat  it  is  not  now  diown  at  the 
Exhibition. 

Negretti  and  Zambra  showed  instruments  en- 
tirely new,  and  most  of  the  important  ones. 
Among  these  was  a  thermometer  so  exquisitely 
sensitive  as  to  rise  at  <ttee  upon  the  approach 
of  the  hand  within  two  or  three  inches;  this 
was  made  specially  to  test  the  temperature  of 
the  body  and  coils  of  the  python  during  her 
attempted  incubation  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. 

M.  Eosnig  showed  a  wonderful  collection  of 
instruments  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the 
theory  of  the  conduction,  undulation,  and  vi- 
bration of  sound.  By  a  most  ingenious  bot 
simple  instrument— a  conunon  glass  cylinder, 
coated  with  fine  lampblack,  and  applied,  turn- 
ing, to  a  tuning  key  when  vibrating^— M.  Koenig 
makes  sound  its  own  printer,  ^om  the  im- 
pressions left  on  this  cylinder  all  the  different 
vibrations  and  undulations  of  sound  between  A 
and  G  are  here  recorded  from  their  outset  to 
the&r  latest  tone,  have  been  made  to  register 
themselves,  and  firom  the  records  thus  left  a 
most  beautiful  series  of  acoustio  charts  has 
been  drawn  out. 

M.  Perreaux  exhibited  a  spheromet^  for 
measuring  the  curves  of  object  glasses.  This 
instrument  is  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  that 
when  a^usted  to  zero,  even  pladnsr  the  hand 
on  the  ground  glass  plane  beneath,  from  which 
the  slender  index  works,  is  sufficient  to  deflect 
it  instantly.  None  in  the  foreign  department 
showed  good  photographic  nentives  of  micro- 
scopic objects  but  Roncoli,  of  Bergamo,  in  the 
Italian  section.  Some  of  these  instantaneous 
photographs  of  the  magnified  blood  and  anato- 
my of  the  most  minute  insects  were  among  the 
most  wonderful  Uun  deforce  that  this  chemi- 
cal art  showed  in  the  building.  In  the  French 
department  was  the  calculating  machine  of  M. 
Thomas—the  Babbage  of  France.  It  is  so 
small  as  to  fit  in  a  compass  not  greater  than 
that  of  a  good  musical  snuff  box.  Tet,  by  sim- 
ply winding  a  handle,  18  seconds  suffice  to 
multiply  8  figures  by  8 ;  to  divide  16  figures  by 
8  figures  only  24  seconds  are  required,  and  a 
square  root  of  16  figures  is  obtained  within  a 
minute  I  And  all  this  is  done  by  turning  a 
handle  rapidly,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  ap- 
paratus is  within  the  reach  of  most  buyers. 

PR01X>ORAPHT  AND  PhOTOORAFHIO  AfPABJl- 

Tus. — ^Mr.  Warren  de  la  Hue  exhibited  his  most 
interesting  series  of  photographs,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  late  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  as 
seen  in  Spain. 

Col.  Sir  Henry  James,  director  of  the  ord- 
nance survey,  showed  specimens  of  "photo- 
zincography," for  the  reduction,  enlarging,  and 
printing  of  maps  and  pians.  Sir  Henry  showed 
adaptations  of  it  to  the  production  of  finoshnilea 
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of  ancient  MS.,  and  one  of  a  page  of  Domeeday 
Book.  The  photograph,  by  a  simple  and  cheap 
procew,  is  transferred  to  a  ano  plate,  whence 
any  nomber  of  copies  can  be  taken  off  by  the 
ordinary  plate  printing  process. 

F.  Joabert  exhibited  a  series  of  very  beaati- 
fiil  pictnres  burnt  in  on  glass,  a  marveUoas 
adaptation  of  the  photographic  art  in  an  abso* 
lately  new  direction.  By  a  pare  photographic 
process  he  prodaces  on  the  glass,  in  ceramio 
eolors,  a  piotore,  which,  by  ezposare  to  heat 
in  the  furnace  becomes  burnt  in  like  any  other 
picture  on  glass  or  china.  By  a  careful  and 
artistic  manipulation  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce effects  in  several  colors.  The  process  has 
been  perfected,  and  a  cheap  and  artistic  orna- 
mentation of  our  windows  is  brought  within 
tiie  means  of  the  many. 

Olooks  and  Watohbs. — The  great  dial 
around  the  stained  glass  window  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  nave,  measuring  nearly  40  feet  in 
diameter,  was  the  first  lion  of  this  class.  It 
was  worked  by  a  clock  made  by  Dent. 

Another  gigantic  work,  termed  pa/r  excel' 
Unee  ''The  Great  Exhibition  Olock,'^  was 
placed  in  the  central  tower  of  the  south  side  of 
the  exhibition  building.  The  maker  is  M.  Ben- 
son, of  Ludgato  hill.  Its  special  peculiarity  is 
a  new  double  lerer  r^montoire,  the  application 
of  which '  diminishes  the  friction  or  retarding 
foroe,  and  allows  of  great  motive  power,  even 
to  the  extent  of  20  tons,  being  used  without 
disturbing  the  time-keeping  qualities.  In  all 
oases  where  the  works  of  a  clock  are  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  dial,  as  in  this  case,  the  outer 
dial  being  300  feet  from  the  works,  a  great  mo- 
tive power  is  requisite. 

The  great  wateh  and  clock  makers  of  Olerk- 
enwell  exhibited  in  full  strength.  After  Olerk- 
enwell,  but  at  some  distance,  came  the  watches 
of  Coventry;  and  last  of  all,  the  prettiest  and 
cheapest^  but  much  inflarior,  watches  of  Swit- 
zerland. In  this  class  all  the  great  wateh  and 
clock  manufacturers  of  England  showed  their 
masterpieces  of  workmanship.  There  were 
reverstble  ohronometen^  steam  docks,  marine 
chronometers,  astronomical  docks,  geographi- 
oai  docks,  silent  docks,  skeleton  docks,  lilipu- 
tian  alarm  docks,  electro-magnetic  clocks,  key- 
less watohes,  electric  docks,  mercurial  time- 
pieces, docks  showing  mean  time  and  longitude 
at  important  places,  and  galvano-magnetic 
clooka;  and  gold  and  silver  watohes  of  every 
description. 

ELwmao  Tblxobapbb  and  Elbotbioal  Ap- 
PA1UT1TS.— It  has  been  aptly  observed  that  the 
practical  influence  of  electrical  inventions  met 
the  vbitor  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  where  the '' Magnetic  Tell-Tale'' 
of  Prof.  Wheatstone  was  attached  to  some  of 
the  turnstiles,  and  this,  in  a  measure,  controlled 
the  iinaaoial  department  This  instrument  was 
▼orked  without  battery  power  of  any  kind. 

The  eleotridty  was  generated  by  a  peculiarly 

constructed  magneto  machine,  so  connected 

withtbeaziacf  thetamitileas  to  discharge  a 


current  of  its  foroe  at  eadi  revolution  of  the 
stile.  Thus,  each  visitor,  on  passing  through 
it,  unconsdously  and  telegrwhically  announced 
his  or  her  arrival  to  the  nnandai  officers  in 
whose  rooms  were  fixed  the  instruments  for 
recdving  and  recording  the  liberated  current, 
which  latter  was  conducted  thither  by  a  line  of' 
copper  wire  laid  along  the  building  between 
those  instrumento  and  £e  turnstiles,  and  metal- 
lically connected  to  each.  The  registers  thus 
obtained  formed  a  colbpleto  check  upon  the 
money  token  at  the  doors. 

The  great  improvements  and  numerous  in-» 
ventions  in  electric  telegraphy  during  the  past 
ten  years  were  strikingly  shown  by  the  various 
new  instruments  exhibited  by  the  Uniyersal 
Private  Tdegraph,  the  British  and  Irish,  the 
Submarine,  and  other  telegraphic  companies. 
Prof.  Wheatstone's  ingenious  and  beautifhl  Do- 
mestic tdegraphs  were  shown  in  working  order, 
and  many  inventions  and  contrivances  to  utilize 
this  valuable  discovery.  Mr.  Tyer  exhibited  hie 
patent  Train  Telegraph.  The  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  signahnen  comprise  a  tdegraph- 
ic  needle  for  each  line  of  rails  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  a  bell  and  gong,  having  different 
sounds,  the  one  for  the  up  and  the  other  for 
the  down  line  of  rails  in  each  direction.  The 
bdl  or  gong  is  used  to  draw  attention  to  the 
approach  or  passage  of  a  train,  and  by  the 
number  of  beats  emoloyed,  to  describe  the 
train:  while  the  needles  are  used  solely  to 
denote  dther  *'  line  blocked,^'  or  "  line  clear  ;'* 
and  no  signahnan  can  alter  his  own  instrument^ 
it  bdng  the  duty  of  each  signalman  to  work  the 
needles  of  the  signalmen  on  each  side  of  him. 

The  most  interesting  and  advanced  of  these 
instruments  were  those  which  worked  more  or 
less  automaticdly.  The  automatic  system  of 
Mr.  Allan  consists  of  three  machines;  the 
punching  machine  is  the  first  of  these,  and  by 
this  the  ribbon  paper  to  be  passed  through  the 
sending  machine  is  perforated  with  holes,  rep- 
resenting dots  and  strokes  of  tiie  M<H-8e  alphas 
bet,  at  those  pointo  only  where  the  current  is 
required  to  mark  on  the  unperforated  ribbon 
at  the  receiving  stotion;  next  is  the  sending 
machine,  into  which  the  perforated  paper  ia 
introduced.  This  machine  winds  up  ito  own 
dookwork,  whereby  the  paper  is  drawn  for^ 
ward,  and  stops  of  its  own  accord  when  the 
message  is  comnleted ;  and  lastly,  the  recdving 
instrument  at  tne  distant  stotion,  which  is  also 
so  arranged  as  to  stert  its  own  machinery  on 
recdving  the  electric  imoulse,  and  stop  it  when 
the  peribrated  paper  at  tne  otiier  end  has  pass* 
ed  through  the  sending  apparatus. 

The  British  and  Insh  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company  ^chibited  a  system  of  controlling  tur- 
ret and  other  docks,  the  docks  being  control- 
led only,  and  not  moved  either  in  whole  or  part, 
by  electricity.  The  three  docks  shown  were 
in  all  respeete,  excepting  the  pendulum,  of  or- 
dinary construction,  and  would  go  without  the 
electric  current,  keeping  their  own  time.  The 
pendukun  is  a  hollow  dectro-magnet,  oscillat- 
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ing  over  or  around  permanent  maffnets.  When 
a  current  is  sent,  second  bj  second,  from  a  con- 
trolling clock,  the  temporary  attraction  between 
the  electro-niagnet  and  the  permanent  magnet 
compels  the  controlled  pendnlom  to  copy  the 
vibrations  qf  the  controller,  even  though  there 
may  be  a  discrepancy  of  several  minntes  in 
their  daily  independent  rates.  The  above  com- 
pany also  sent  me  Acoustic  Telegraph,  tho.  sig- 
nals being  produced  by  strokes  on  a  pair  of 
bells  of  different  tones. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Walker,  the  telegraph  engineer, 
exhibited  a  pair  of  the  bells,  of  which  some 
hundreds  are  erected  on  the  South-Eastem 
Railway,  for  signalling  trains.  There  is  but  one 
movable  piece,  the  hammer  which  strikes  the 
bell.  The  battery  employed  is  a  one-fluid-bat- 
tery, the  negative  plate  being  platinized  graph- 
ite. A  counting  mdex  is  attached  to  some 
bells  to  count  if  the  signalman  is  absent  or  dis- 
tracted. Two  instruments  record  the  signals. 
One  of  these  drops  black  and  white  balls  into 
a  groove  for  the  signals,  and  spotted  and  blue 
for  the  hours  and  quarters.  The  other  imprints 
red  and  black  marks  on  cotton  thread  for  the 
signals,  and  the  two  combined  for  time  marks. 
Mr.  Walker  also  exhibited  a  Graphite  Battery 
in  work;  an  audible  system  of  Train  Signals; 
an  index  for  counting,  and  an  apparatus  for  re- 
cording them. 

Messrs.  0.  and  8.  A.  Yarley  exhibited  a  large 
ebonite  Electrical  Machine :  the  disc  is  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  excited  by  a  soft  amal- 
gam composed  of  zinc,  tin,  mercury,  and  lead, 
to  give  out  sparks  from  16  to  20  inches  in 
length. 

SUBQIOAL    InSTBUMENTS    AND  ApPUAlTOBS. — 

All  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  were  represented  in  the  Exhibition. 
Weiss  and  Son  exhibited  among  the  novelties  a 
modification  of  the  Ecraseur,  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  can  be 
divided  by  a  wire  or  chain  saw,  worked  by  a 
sort  of  windlass  action.  The  power  her^  is 
obtained  by  an  endless  screw,  and  is  so  great 
that  no  part  of  the  frame  except  the  bones  is 
capable  of  withstanding  its  force.  As  it  cuts 
in  a  slightly  uneven  manner,  and  the  constric- 
tion is  necessarily  very  great  before  incision 
commences,  there  is  little  chance  of  important 
hsBmorrha^e  happening  after  its  employment. 

The  Artificial  Ldmbs  shown  by  Masters  were 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  One  of  the  artifi- 
cial legs  was  of  wonderfully  small  weight — viz., 
2  lb.  7  oz.,  constructed  of  willow  wood  coated 
with  leather,  and  furnished  with  strong  though 
light  articulations. 

Among  the  French  exhibitors,  Oharri^re  in- 
vented for  M.  Roger,  the  celebrated  tenor  of 
the  Op^ra  Oomique,  an  Arm.  The  novelty  in 
its  construction  consists  of  an  extra  joint  made 
in  the  centre  of  the  forearm,  to  which  a  spring, 
with  cords,  is  attached ;  and  the  cords,  passing 
over  the  opposite  shoulder,  give  the  wearer  the 
power  of  turning  the  hand  and  pointing  the 
nnger.    In  the  frendi  gallery  we  also  noticed 


the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Sales-Girons  for  the  Pul- 
verization of  Liquids:  by  means  of  oompreased 
air  a  small  stream  of  mineral  or  medicated 
water  is  driven  against  a  metal  plate  with  such 
rapidity,  that  on  striking  it,  it  breaks  into  a 
finely-divided  state,  or,  in  other  words,  into  a 
mist  which  the  patient  can  easily  inhale.  An 
instrument  was  invented  by  Dr.  l&irey,  that  not 
only  shows  the  pulsation  of  an  artery  by  the 
oscillation  of  a  lever,  but  also  draws  on  paper 
the  curve  defined  by  it  at  eaoh  beat  of  the 
heart 

Leiter,  of  Vienna,  had  tubes  used  after  the  ope- 
ration of  tracheotomy ;  they  have  a  valve  which 
allows  the  patient  to  speak,  notwithstanding 
the  opening  in  his  windpipe.  Dr.  Hebra's  Bath, 
in  which  he  keeps  patients  for  such  a  period  as 
eight  weeks,  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  He  was 
first  led  to  adopt  this  in  a  case  of  extensive 
superficial  bum;  and  devised  immersion  in 
tepid  water,  constantly  changing — and  was 
quite  successfhl  in  his  treatment. 

Sakitaby  Appliakobb. — Mr.  Thomas  Spencer 
exhibited  the  Magnetic  Purifying  Filtei^-the 
discovery  is,  that  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  load- 
stone, is  nature's  chief  agent  of  purification, 
and  that  any  stratum  containing  iron  also  con- 
tains a  small  percentage  of  tiiis  oxide;  and 
that  where  the  oxide  most  abounds, — ^water  is 
purest.  The  oxide  attracts  oxygen ;  the  mole- 
cules of  that  gas  become  polarized,  or  ozone; 
the  latter  attracts  the  carbon  of  moist  organic 
matter ;  and  carbonic  acid  results. 

Dahlke's  patent  Silicated  Carbon  filter,  is 
formed  of  a  combination  of  carbon  with  silica, 
as  existing  in  the  Torbane  Hill  mineral,  whidi 
is  represented  as  immensely  more  efiective  than 
mere  carbon,  both  as  an  oxidizer  and  a  pro- 
moter of  chemical  combination  generally:  car- 
bon, indeed,  acting  mainly  by  absorption,  or 
not  chemically,  being  subject  to  saturation,  and 
absorbing  the  carbonic  acid.  Instead  of  tsJring 
away  the  gas,  the  silicated  carbon  causes  pro- 
duction of  it,  whilst  nitrogenous  products  be- 
come changed.  These  filters  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Free  Drinking  Fountains 
Association. 

MusioAL  iNBTBuifEzrrs. — ^The  Pianoforte  is 
given  to  outside  decoration.  This  Exhibition 
shows,  in  its  ample  display  of  woods  hitherto 
unknown  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  what 
exquisite  varieties  of  color  and  grain  lie  at  the 
service  of  every  cabinetmaker,  though  he  be 
bent  on  no  such  fine  fancies.  Meanwhile,  the 
general  quality  of  instruments  is  improved. 

An  American  improvement  merits  special 
mention.  Mr.  Hulskamp  exhibited  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  instrument,  founded  on  the  observa- 
tion that  tension  was  an  important  element  in 
the  vibratory  action  of  boaies.  Accordingly, 
applying,  by  the  use  of  screws,  a  straining 
power  to  the  sounding  board  of  a  pianoforte, 
ne  is  enabled  to  increase  his  vibration  so  mate- 
rially, that  a  horizontal  pianoforte  exhibited 
by  hun,  two  feet  shorter  tiban  the  ordinary 
gtand,  has  all  the  power  of  the  larger  instra- 
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rnent.  The  whole  reenlt  thus  prodaoed,  how- 
ever, IB  not  soleljr  due  to  the  tension  applied  to 
tiie  sounding  board,  hnt  is  in  part  referable  to 
the  oblique  braces  which  transmit  the  vibrations 
from  the  frame  on  which  the  strings  are  stretch- 
ed to  the  centre  of  the  sounding  board.  Mr. 
Halskamp  has  applied  the  same  principle  of 
construction  to  the  violin,  increasing  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  volume  of  tone. 

In  organs  again,  while  there  remains  much 
to  be  done,  there  have  been  great  improvements 
both  in  point  of  combination  and  to  facilitate 
the  manual  and  pedal  execution.  M.  Sax  had 
his  usual  case  of  carefully  made  brass  instru- 
ments. England,  we  fancy,  carries  off  the  palm 
in  flates. 

The  Musical  Boxes  from  Geneva  attracted 
great  attention  in  the  Swiss  Court ;  and  Auber 
and  Linton  showed  here  a  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism  which,  though  no  novelty,  drew  a 
crowd  of  admirers.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  musical  box,  just  large  enough  for  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  out  of  which,  when  the  lid 
was  opened,  popped  up  a  pretty  little  bullfinch, 
who  piped  a  song,  fluttering  his  wings  in  the 
most  natural  manner  possible.  The  plumage, 
the  action,  and  the  peculiar  note  of  the  bird, 
were  imitated  with  wonderful  exactness.  It 
was  a  benevolent  idea  of  the  proprietors  to 
make  this  mechanical  wonder  subserve  **all 
mankind^s  concern,''  charity,  by  announcing 
that  whenever  the  sum  of  five  shillings  was 
raised  among  the  visitors,  the  bird  shoidd  per- 
form, and  the  fund  so  collected  be  appropriated 
to  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  cotton  dis- 
tricts. He  seldom  continued  long  without  an 
aadience,  and  sometimes  realized  from  10/.  to 
121,  a  day  toward  the  Cotton  Districts  Fund. 

MisoELLANBpns  Maohinebt.  —  Ootton-Spin- 
ning  Machinery, — ^This  important  branch  of 
machmery  was  largely  represented ;  and  Dob- 
Bon  and  Barlow,  of  Bolton,  contributed  a  fair 
qaota  of  the  whole.  They  exhibited,  io  fact,  a 
series  of  machines  for  opening  and  cleansing, 
preparing  and  spinning  cotton.  The  first  is 
muned  a  Cotton  Spinner,  and  it  is  adapted  for 
spinning  and  cleaning  long  or  short  stapled 
cotton.  The  feeding  parts  and  the  inside 
gratings,  are  of  a  novel  construction,  the  ob- 
ject in  view  being  to  open  out  and  clean,  the 
cotton  without  injuring  the  staple.  The  second 
is  called  the  Single  Scutcher,  and  it  is  supplied 
with  feeding  rolls:  the  merit  of  the  rolls  con- 
sists in  their  holding  the  cotton  sufficiently^  firm 
without  breaking  the  seeds  or  shells.  Then 
follows  the  Breaker  Carding  Ihigine,  which  is  a 
combined  patent  machine :  Wallman,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,'  and  Dobson  and 
Barlow,  each  having  a  share  in  it.  Its  chief 
merits  are  that  the  cotton  is  well  opened  and 
cleaned  by  the  working  rollers,  before  the 
upper  rollers  will  allow  it  to  pass  the  self-slip- 
Ping  top-flats :  these  flats  can  be  taken  out  at 
pleasure  by  the  attendant,  and  readjusted  with- 
out the  use  of  a  screw  key.  A  Finisher  Card- 
mg  £ngme  stands  next,  and  it  works  automati- 


oally — an  improvement  on  the  plan  of  strip- 
ping flats  by  hand,  as  is  usually  done.  Ash- 
worth's  patent  Lap  Machine  is  used  for  making 
laps  for  the  finishes  carding  engine,  and  comb- 
ing machine;  and  a  grinding  apparatus  is  so 
contrived  as  to  grind  two  rollers  and  a  flat  at 
the  same  time. 

There  was  an  extensive  collection  of  Carpet 
weaving  Machinery  exhibited.  The  Power  Loom 
by  Tuer  and  Hall,  of  Bury,  near  Manchester, 
for  the  weaving  of  pile,  velvet,  patent  tapestry, 
or  ordinary  Brussels  carpet,  any  width  re- 
quired, either  with  or  without  jacquard,  was 
snown  in  operation.  All  the  working  motions 
are  outside  the  loom,  except  the  crank  from 
which  it  is  driven ;  by  this  means  free  access 
to  the  working  parts  is  obtained,  and  a  hither- 
to much  compMned  of  inconvenience  removed. , 
It  will  admit  larger  yarn  beams  in  the  same 
space  than  any  other  loom  we  know  of.  The 
wire  motion  inserts  forty-flve  wires  per  minute, 
at  two  picks  per  wire ;  it  recommends  itself  by 
^e  facility  with  which  it  inserts  the  wires  on 
which  the  loops  or  pile  is  raised,  and  by  its 
simple  arrangement  for  holding  the  wires  when 
inserted,  withdrawing  and  transferring  the 
point  of  the  wire  for  reinsertion.  The  whole 
of  the  motion  is  governed  in  its  action  by  one 
cam.  It  produces  six  yards  of  carpet  per  hour, 
much  more  than  ordinary  looms,  ana  requires 
less  space  than  most  of  them  with  the  same 
width  in  the  reed ;  six  such  machines  may  be 
driven  by  one  horse's  power.  This  loom  is 
idso  applicable  to  the  weaving  of  Utrecht  vel- 
vet, for  the  lining  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  &c. 

From  Switzerland  two  Looms  were  both  ex- 
hibited at  work,  in  weaving  broad  ribbon.  In 
one  the  pattern  was  a  portrait  of  her  Migesty 
(black  lines  on  a  white  ground);  the  other 
produced  the  royal  arms  in  beautiftil  colors, 
also  on  a  white  ground.  This  latter  machine 
weaves  several  ribbons  at  one  tim^•  It  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  but  so  elab- 
orate and  apparently  complicated  that  it  is 
perfectly  bewildering  to  a  stranger  to  endeavor 
to  trace  out  the  meaning  of  its  parts— such 
piles  of  perforated  cards,  such  masses  of  threads 
in  the  gears,  and  such  innumerable  little  bob- 
bins and  shuttles.  It  is  in  machines  of  this 
kind  that  we  see  the  real  genius  of  the  French 
or  Swiss  mechanic  develop  itself. 

Amebioan  Maohinbbt. — ^Among  the  ma- 
chines was  Conroy's  Cork  Cutter :  the  man  in 
charge  simply  puts  down  a  square  of  cork 
on  a  small  ledge,  and  as  the  machine  works, 
twa  fingers  are  pushed  out,  which  grasp 
it,  and  fix  it  on  a  rapidly  rotating  pin,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  edge  of  a  circular  knife, 
revolving  horizontally:  in  a  couple  of  sec- 
onds the  square  assumes  the  desired  shape 
and  size,  and  immediately  drops  into  a  res- 
ervoir beneath  to  make  room  for  another. 
A  man  and  a  couple  of  ^hoys  can  cut  150  gross 
of  corks  with  this  machine  in  a  day.  The  Rope- 
making  Machine,  which  stood  next,  compresses 
a  ropewalk  of  some  800  or  900  yards  into  about 
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8  fM^  and  it  Bpins  a  12-8iraad  rope  qaite  as  stout 
snd  in  much  less  time  than  it  could  be  done  bj 
hand.  Olose  by  the  rope  spinner  was  a  Ma- 
chine for  Shifting  and  Securing  Machinery 
Belts,  by  which,  no  doubt,  many  accidents  may 
be  prevented.  By  pulling  a  cord  the  belt  is 
moved  either  on  or  off  the  drums ;  and  as  the 
guides  move  they  are  secured  in  their  place  by 
a  self-acting  lock,  so  that  the  belt  cannot  slip 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  EckeU,  of  New 
York,  sent  one  of  his  new  Presses,  by  which 
1,000  lbs.  of  cotton  may  be  pressed  into  18  cubic 
feet,  or  800  lbs.  of  hay  into  a  truss  of  5  feet  by 
2  feet,  with  a  height  of  82  inches,  in  a  space  of 
four  minutes,  and  with  a  less  expenditure  of  la- 
bor than  by  any  other  pr^ss  yet  invented.  They 
are  capable  of  exerting  from  100  to  1,000  tons 
pressure,  and  one  man  working  alone  can  bring 
100  toDB  to  bear.  The  machinery  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  may  be  applied  with  equal  advantage 
to  presses  for  extracting  oils.  Hansbrow's 
California  Pump  was  chiefly  distinguished  for 
the  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  leverage,  so 
that  a  child  might  work  it.  The  stream  rises 
on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  handle,  and 
when  full  power  is  put  on,  it  will  throw  a  stream 
from  a  depth  of  80  feet  to  a  height  of  85  feet 
through  50  feet  of  hose. 

Among  the  most  important  machinery  was  a 
power  loom  for  weaving  tufted  carpets.  Li  a 
practical  point  of  view  it  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  valuable  novelties  in  the  department.  By  a 
single  throw  of  the  shuttle,  it  will  insert,  weave 
in,  cut  o^  and  complete  one  whole  range 
of  figuring  tufts  across  the  width  of  the  fabric 
in  less  time  than  is  required  for  the  making  of 
a  single  tuft  by  the  hand  loom.  Any  medaUion 
design  can  be  woven  in  parts,  which  may  easily 
be  united  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
woven  in  one  piece,  as  the  selvage  produced  is 
such  that  when  sewed  the  seams  are  not  visible. 
The  straip  on  the  material  is  so  slight  that  com- 
mon worsted  or  woollen  yarns  of  any  quality  may 
be  used,  so  that  the  cheapest  kinds  of  carpets 
may  be  produced  in  it.  The  Earl  Granville 
has  publicly  stated  that  it  is  destined  to  achieve 
greater  results  than  any  other  machine  in  the 
building. 

Besides  these  there  were  various  other  con- 
trivances of.  minor  importance,  but  all  display- 
ing wonderful  ingenuity. 

The  Puinofortes  were  highly  praised  by  ex- 
perts. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Bigelow,  Boston,  Mass.,  exhibited 
several  machines  connected  with  bootmaking. 
First  was  a  machine  for  splitting  the  leathw, 
or  rather,  as  we  would  describe  it,  for  paring 
the  leather  intended  for  soles  to  a  uniform  or 
required  thickness.  This  is  effected  by  passing 
the  leather  between  two  rollers,  one  grooved 
and  the  other  smooth,  behind  which  is  a  knife 
that  may  be  a^osted  in  relation  to  the  frame 
accor^g  to  the  thickness  of  the  leather  re- 
quired. The  cutting  b  aocomplielied  rapidly, 
and  with  more  precision  thim  can  be  done  by 
the  hand  and  knife.    Then  we  had  a  machine 


for  cutting  up  the  leatiier  into  solea,  which  it 
does  at  uie  rate  of  twenty  pair  a  minute,  all 
fitted  exactly  to  the  last,  without  the  use  of  a 
hand  knife,  and  the  edges  sufficiently  smooth 
to  finish.  Further,  there  was  a  "Heel  Trimmer,^* 
that  is,  a  machine  which,  carrying  the  boot  or 
shoe  on  a  pivot,  subjects  it  under  a  circular  mo-  j 
tion  to  the  action  of  a  cutter,  which  in  a  minate  I 
pares  the  rough  edges  to  the  form  of  heel,  what- 
ever the  thickness  may  be.  At  last  came  the  Solo 
Sewing  Machine,  much  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  sewing  machines  for  lighter  material,  vith 
which  the  public  are  now  familiar.  Of  course 
it  is  more  ponderous  and  powerful,  having  a 
force  to  penetrate  the  thickest  leather,  or  even 
a  board  half  an  inch  thick.  It  uses  a  heavy 
waxed  thread,  drawing  the  thread  more  tightly  i 
than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  making  the 
work  both  strong  and  solid.  This  madiine  will 
sew  on  the  soles  of  one  hundred  and  tftj  pairs 
of  boots  or  shoes  per  day. 

Another  very  simple  contrivance  of  great  use 
was  a  machine  for  addressing  newspapers,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Sweet,  of  New  York.  A  wooden 
disc,  from  the  edge -of  which  project  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  made  to  revolve  by  a 
treddle;  a  small  wooden  block  is  pressed 
against  the  letter  required,  till  the  adaress  ia 
cut  out  on  the  face  of  the  block.  It  is  then  placed 
along  with  hundreds  of  others  similarly  cut 
upon  an  endless  band,  and  having  been  inked, 
the  band  carries  them  round ;  and  as  one  by  , 
one  they  descend  on  a  small  table,  the  news- 
paper, or  whatever  is  to  be  addressed,  is  press- 
ed against  them  by  a  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  a 
thousand  addresses  are  copied  in  a  few  minutes. 

8choll^8  Life  Boat  was  constructed  on  a  novel 
principle.  It  looks  like  a  great  green  porpoise, 
with  a  lid  opening  iuto  his  bade.  Look  into 
the  interior,  however,  through  the  lid,  and  you 
discover  the  arrangements  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  crew  and  passengers—for  the  saved 
and  the  rescuers,  as  tiie  case  may  be.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  boatis  to  pass  through  a  heavy  surf 
with  safety.  The  internal  fittings  of  the  boat 
are  below  the  centre  of  gravity  and  of  flotation. 
They  are  hung  in  the  manner  of  a  binnacle 
compass,  that  is,  be  the  motion  of  the  external 
shell  or  hull  of  the  boat  what  it  may,  the  per- 
sons within  are  always  maintained  in  a  horizon- 
tal position.  Indeed,  let  the  boat  turn  round 
and  round  like  a  spindle,  which  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, its  passengers  are  nevertheless  unmoved. 
The  steering  apparatus  is  within,  and  so  are  all 
the  arrangements  for  a  screw  propeller. 

Some  ingenious  small  hand-labor  saving  ma- 
chines were  the  most  looked  after.  One  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  was  the  machine  for 
milking  the  four  teats  of  a  cow  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the 
action  of  the  calf^s  mouth  upon  the  teat. 
Also  a  very  ingenious  machine  for  making 
paper  bags,  which  turns  them  out  folded, 
packed,  dried,  and  finished,  at  the  rate  of  46  a 
minute. 

A  Wringing  Machine,  of  great  efficiency  and 
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economy,  was  shown.  Its  principle  consists 
simply  of  two  rollers  of  India  rubber,  kept  at  a 
tight  pressure  bj  means  of  screws,  and  on  turn- 
ing a  handle  the  articles  of  clothing,  when 
washed,  are  drawn  between  the  rollers  and 
pressed  dry  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
&bric. 

A  Galoric  Engine,  by  Wilcox,  was  shown.  It 
is  an  engine  of  low  power,  quick  in  its  revolu- 
tions, not  liable  to  derangement  or  explosion, 
and  of  which  the  consumption  of  coal  is  as  low 
as  100  lbs.  per  day  of  10  honrs.  Some  good 
folding  and  revolving  drying  machines  were 
shown  in  the  American  department,  the  prices 
of  which  were  as  low  as  80s.,  of  which  10s.  is 
sent  to  the  Lancashire  relief  fund.  They  had 
a  good  sale,  and  the  10s.  charitable  deodand 
was  regularly  acknowledged  by  the  relief  com- 
mittee. 

Sewina  If aehines, —It  is  "  now  clearly  estab- 
lished, that,  whatever  a  needle  can  accomplish, 
the  machine  can  do,  from  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  fabric  for  female  adornment  to  the 
heaviest  and  coarsest  habiliments  of  the  sturdy 
laborer." 

There  were  about  thirty  different  sewing 
machines  in  the  exhibition,  each  having,  or 
professing  to  have,  some  distinctive  peculiarity : 
in  the  American  court,  the  Processes  court,  and 
in  the  French  court 

Howe's  sewing  machine  is  the  basis  of  all 
successful  machines. 

Mantjfaotubb  8,— Cotton  Fabric8,'^lt  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  illustration  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
more  complete.  In  1851  it  was  very  indiffer- 
ent. On  this  occasion,  if  not  worse  in  itself, 
the  defect  in  the  exposition  is  aggravated  by  a 
much  smaller  display  in  a  dependent  industry 
—that  of  calico  printing. 

The  most  extensive  series  of  exhibits  in  the 
Cotton  Class  was  that  comprised  under  the 
head  of  Sewing  Threads. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  the  Turkish 
bath  towel  made  its  first  appearance,  and  in  a 
short  time,  owing  partly  to  its  quick  adoption 
in  the  royal  nursery,  the  article  got  into  great 
favor.  W.  M.  Christy  and  Son,  of  Fairfield, 
near  Manchester,  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of 
these  useful  adjuncts  to  the  bath.  The  make 
is  perfect,  and  the  blankets  specially  noticeable 
as  supplying  a  great  want. 

The  conmbntions  from  Glasgow  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  harness  and  other  muslins, 
and  exhibited  a  great  general  advance  alike  in* 
taste  and  perfection  of  manufacture.  In  cot- 
tons, Glasgow  keeps  as  high  a  place  as  Paisley 
does  in  shawls.  Some  of  the  printed  cottons 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  printing.  The 
hardness  of  effect  of  cotton  prints  is  overcome, 
or  at  least  diminished,  by  a  very  skilful  com- 
bination of  colors,  which  blend  with  each  other 
^th  as  much  ease  and  softness  of  outline  as 
Woven  fabrics. 

R.  Owtram  and  Co.,  of  Watling  street,  made 
an  admirable  display  of  figured  musUns  of  a 


very  high  quality  as  regards  weaving,  dengn, 
and  finish.  The  imiti^ion  French  cambric, 
and  the  jaconots  and  nainsooks  were  excellestt. 

France  exhibited  largely  in  this  class,  and 
did  justice  to  the  power  of  production,  alike  in 
tastefhl  design,  beauty  of  mechanical  result, 
and  brilliancy  of  color.  The  finest  yams,  and 
in  its  way  the  most  complete  exhibit,  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  Mallet  Brothers,  Lille.  ^ 

The  sewing  threads  exhibited  were  of  first 
class  quality  and  finish,  and  the  specimens 
of  mflslin  and  lace  showed  the  yams  in  their 
application  to  these  fabrics  to  great  advantage. 

M.  Thivel-Michon,  Tarare,  brought  together 
specimens  «f  muslins  manu&ctured  from  yarn 
spun  by  the  leading  spinners  both  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  England.  The  finest  were  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  fabrics  were  shown  made  of  220s  and 
8008  spun  by  Murray  and  Co. ;  of  260s  by  M*Con- 
nel  and  Co. ;  and  of  SOOs  and  440s  by  T.  Houlds- 
worth  and  Co.,  all  of  Manchester.  The  speci- 
mens of  muslins  made  from  cotton  grown  in 
Algeria  were  very  suggestive,  but  none  seemed 
to  go  beyond  180s. 

In  the  French  court  was  a  most  elegant  ex- 
position of  tamboured  work  in  net  and  muslin. 
M.  v.  Dubois,  Paris,  showed  some  admirably 
tamboured  muslin  curtains.  The  work  is  done 
with  great  ability.  The  foliation  in  one  ex- 
ample was  based  on  tropical  plants,  and  the 
effect  of  some  portions  was  very  superb. 

The  contributions  of  cotton  goods  from 
Switzerland  of  goods  manufactured  for  expor- 
tation say  much  for  the  ability  and  enterprise 
of  the  people. 

The  Belgian  contributions  in  this  class  were 
of  a  very  practical  character. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  exhibit  of 
cotton  goods  in  the  Austrian  Department,  con- 
sisted of  shawls  and  other  articles  of  ladies* 
dress,  with  neck  overties  for  gentlemen,  made 
of  chenille  and  cotton. 

The  cotton  goods  of  the  ZoUverein  were 
cheap  and  strong  clothing  for  working  men. 
Some  of  these  goods  were  made  with  a  plush- 
like face,  soft  and  downy,  and,  whilst  tiie  pat- 
terns and  dyes  are  well  selected  and  in  exoel- 
lent  taste,  the  finish  is  equal  to  woollens  of  the 
same  character. 

Saxony  had  some  usefbl  exhibits  of  cotton. 

The  IJQlan  Chamber  of  Commerce  exhibited 
a  series  of  useful  fabrics  in  cotton.  There  wa.- 
also  a  curious,  but  we  fear  not  a  very  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  produce  of  Italy  in  raw 
cotton. 

The  only  exhibitors  of  cotton  goods  from  the 
United  States  were  Gardner,  Brewer,  and  Co., 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Three  prize  medals  were  awarded  to  exhibi- 
tors of  raw  cotton  grown  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  same  number  to  the  exhibitors  of  the 
same  material  grown  in  Queensland. 

Flax  and  Bemp.^This  important  section  of 
textile  industry  presented  few  novelties.  On 
the  whole,  the  fiax  and  hemp  manufacture 
proper  may  be  said  to  have  been  stationary 
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since  1 851 .  Th  e  mannfaotare  of  jnte  has,  how- 
ever, progressed  enormooslj,  and  it  is  stated 
that  40,000  tons  of  this  material  are  now  work- 
ed np  annuallj  in  Scotland. 

The  foreign  productions  in  fiax  and  hemp 
were  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  those  of  1851. 

Among  the  flax  machines  exhibited  was  an 
Improved  Power  Loom,  by  Harrison  and  Sons, 
BlackbAm.  It  is  supplied  with  a  self-acting 
positive  letting-off  motion,  which  delivers  the 
warp  as  required  by  the  taking-up  motion  for 
the  cloth,  which  motion  is  also  positive.  ^These 
two  motions  work  in  concert,  and  with  such 
precision  that  the  warp  is  delivered  from  the 
yarn  beam  with  the  same  regularity  when  the 
beam  is  almost  empty  as  when  it  is  tall.  The 
taking-up  roller  of  the  loom  is  covered  with  a 
patented  surfacing  material  instead  of  that  in 
ordinary  use,  made  of  emery.  It  is  also  sup- 
plied with  the  wefb-stopping  motion,  and  other 
important  appliances.  A  loom  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  capable  of  weaving  upward  of  180  yards 
of  linen  per  week. 

Silk  and  Vehet.— The  English  silks  made  a 
great  show  in  themselves,  and  there  has  been 
nothing  yet  displayed  by/oreigners  which  equals 
our  best  specimens  of  loom  manufacture.  Grant 
and  Gask  sent  some  gorgeous  specimens  of 
English  made  silk  curtains,  where  the  brocade 
&bric  is  interwoven  with  designs  in  spun 
glass,  as  fine  as  silk.  These  tUsues-d&^erre  are  of 
a  similar  manufacture  to  the  hangings  that  are 
now  in  the  throne  room  at  St.  Jameses,  and 
which  have  been  some  thirty  years  in  use, 
thou^  still  as  bright  as  ever.  Fry  and  Co.. 
and  rim  Brothers,  exhibited  every  kind  or 
poplin,  either  watered,  embroidered,  or  figured. 
One  of  the  best  examples  was  a  copy  in  white 
silk  of  the  various  forms  of  snow  crystals  work- 
ed on  a  blue  ground,  by  which,  of  course,  an  al- 
most endless  diversity  of  beautiful  little  stars 
is  obtained.  Of  silk,  the  most  important  man- 
ufacture of  France,  the  finest  specimens  were 
from  Lyons.  In  elaborately  figured  silks,  France 
is  unrivalled  in  the  manufacture.  MM.  Schulz 
set  out  two  pieces  of  white  silk— the  one  em- 
broidered with  orchids,  and  the  other  with' 
birds  of  paradise.  The  work  was  a  perfect 
marvel ;  it  was  the  most  astonishing  piece  of 
silk  in  the  whole  exhibition ;  and  along  with 
it  were  shown  800  reels  of  thread  of  various 
tints,  which  had  been  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  figures. 

The  diow  of  ribbons  sent  by  Coventry  was 
magnificent.  There  are  apparently  very  few 
ribbons  made  anywhere  in  England  but  at  Cov- 
entry—certainly none  which  can  compare  with 
them,  either  for  fabric  or  design. 

The  most  beautiful  silk  fabric  which  the 
French  now  make,  and  which  is  in  common 
use,  goes  by  the  name  of  chin^.  They  excel  all 
the  world  in  this.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is,  that 
the  pattern,  which  may  display  any  amount  of 
coloring,  is  printed  on  the  warp  and  on  the  warp 
alone,  and  that  as  a  consequence  it  appears,  af- 
ter the  weaving  has  been  oompleted,  with  a 


vague  and  misty  outline;  to  produce  a  good 
pattern  by  such  means  requires  the  nicest  care. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  and  Mixed  Fabrics, — 
In  these  great  and  important  industries  a  most 
decided  improvement  is  manifested  in  the  gene- 
ral taste  of  the  goods  and  perfection  of  dye  and 
finish. 

On  the  foreign  side,  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxony  (the  two  latter  as  States 
of  the  Zollverein)  exhibited  largely  and  effect- 
ively alike  in  woollens  and  mixed  fabrics ;  and 
marked  improvements  have  taken  place  in  cer- 
tain directions.  France  has  probably  made  the 
most  decided  improvement  in  the  greater  sub- 
stantiality of  her  woollen  cloths ;  in  shawls  and 
the  more  ornate  mixed  fabrics,  her  pre-emi- 
nence in  certain  points  remained  much  the 
same. 

Carpet  Mant^aetttre.— In  carpets  the  exhibi- 
tion is  well  represented,  but  there  is  but  little 
novelty  either  m  design  or  manufacture. 

Tapestries  of  Oohdins  and  Beauvais. — The 
tapestries  of  the  imperial  manufactory  of  Gobe- 
lins and  of  the  sister  institution  of  Beauvais  at 
this  very  day  are  as  highly  prized  as  when  the 
royal  works  were  first  established  two  centuries 
since.  Their  exhibit  consisted  of  four  tapes- 
tries and  two  carpets — ^the  large  central  tapestry 
containing  a  full-len^h  portrait,  figure,  and  the 
two  carpets  are  from  the  parent  institution 
(Gobelins),  and  the  fruit  pieces  to  the  right  and 
left  from  Beauvais. 

The  tapestries  from  Beauvais  were  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  Gobelins;  yet  they 
difier  so  widely  in  character  that  a  mere  glance 
will  suffice  for  the  distinguishing  between  the 
works  of  the  two  manufactories.  Those  from 
Beauvais  are  of  still  life  and  fruit,  while  those 
from  Gobelins  are  of  an  historical  character. 

Kamptulicon  was  exhibited  by  Taylor  &  Co., 
and  is  a  fioor  cloth  made  of  cork  and  India 
rubber.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  situa- 
tions where  the  fioor  is  damp,  being  exceedingly 
durable. 

Printed  and  Dyed  Fahrics. — ^Probably  in  no 
department  of  the  whole  exhibition  has  there 
been  so  thorough  a  change  since  1851  as  in  that 
of  printed  fabrics:  mousselines-de-laine, 
bareges,  and  other  printed  fabrics  of  kindred 
make  having  been  superseded  by  alpacas, 
mohairs,  and  various  light  and  elegant  mixed 
fabrics.  Nevertheless,  the  leading  printers, 
both  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  contributed 
little  to  the  display.  In  the  matter  of  design 
the  great  body  of  English  and  Scotch  calico 
printers  are  pretty  much  where  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago. 

The  French  printers  made  a  great  effort  to 
completely  illuetrate  everything  they  were 
doing,  especially  in  the  way  of  improvements 
in  printed  fabrics:  the  result  was,  they  made  a 
valuable  display,  and  deservedly  carried  off  the 
largest  portion  of  the  honors. 

A  systematic  illustration  of  the  various  im- 
provements in  the  chemistry  of  calico  printing 
and  dyeing  smce  1861  was  given  by  Mr.  Bum- 
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ney.  All  the  new  dyes  and  ohemioals  of  anj 
importanoe  introdnoed  into  the  trade  daring 
the  last  eleven  years  were  here  shown,  as  illos- 
trating  ^^the  latest  chapter  in  the  history  of 
calico  printing."  The  various  dyes  and  chemi- 
cals were  ezhihited  in  bottles;  and  the  ex- 
amples in  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  mixed  feibrica 
were  also  shown.  Amongst  them  was  the  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Perkin's  discovery  of  coal  tar 
and  its  remarkable  product  aniline  as  a  coloring 
agent.  Aniline  colors  were  shown  in  their 
Taried  forms  of  dyeing  and  printing  as  ap- 
plied to  cottons,  cotton  velvets,  silk,  and 
woollen,  in  shades  of  purple,  reds,  and  blues, 
known  as  mauve,  magenta,  dec.  The  colors  in 
Bilk  were  especially  brilliant  There  were  also 
Ulostrations  of  murexide  colors  on  cotton  and 
woollens.  Murexide,  generally  called  Roman 
purple,  was  in  great  vogue  amongst  printers 
and  dyers  about  1866.  This  is  a  guano  color, 
as  the  uric,  and  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities 
in  that  substance,  which  is  first  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequently  with  nitric 
acid.  The  final  result  was  seen  in  the  speci- 
mens exhibited.  To  these  were  added  pigment 
colors  fixed  with  glue  and  mercury,  under 
laghtfoot^s  patent;  also  aniline  and  pigment 
colors.  Pigment  colors  fixed  by  albumen  and 
substitutes  for  albumen,  such  as  lacterine, 
gluten,  &C.,  were  shown;  and  coal-tar  colors  in 
combination  at  one  operation  with  dyeing  and 
printing.  Specimens  of  emeraldine,  a  new 
green,  and  azurine,  a  new  blue,  were  contribut- 
ed by  Mr.  Grace  Oalvert,  F.B.S.,  of  Manchester. 
Emeraldine  Is  produced  by  preparing  cotton 
with  chlorate  of  potash ;  then  printing  with  an 
acid  chloride  of  aniline,  in  a  given  period  a 
bright  green  appears;  next  the  green  is  sub« 
jected  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  the  tint  is  changed  to  a  deep 
blue,  which  has  been  called  azurine. 

Furniture  chintz  printing,  represented  by  two 
exhibitors,  stood  where  it  did  in  1851;  the 
printed  table  covers  were  as  stationary.  Of 
printed  felts  there  were  better  specimens. 

In  dyeing,  pure  and  simple,  a  great  triumph 
has  been  a&ieved  by  English  dyers  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Prance  exhibited  largely,  and  did  justice  to 
the  power  of  production  alike  in  tastefal  design, 
beauty  of  mechanical  result,  and  brilliancy  of 
color.  Austria  made  a  great  advance ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  progress  was  that  of  Russia, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  war  and  po- 
litical distractions  since  1851,  Russia  produced 
in  this  Exhibition  most  remarkable  specimens, 
probably  the  best  of  the  kind  shown,  consider- 
ing that  eleven  years  ago  the  industry  may  be 
said  not  to  have  existed. 

A  beautiful  combination  of  science  and  me- 
chanics as  applied  to  the  art  of  engraving  was 
shown  in  the  electrograph  engraving  machine 
of  Mr.  Henry  Garside,  of  Manchester.  This  is 
intended  for  the  engraving  of  copper  cylinders 
used  in  calico  printmg,  and  may  be  described 
here.    The  distinctive  feature  of  this  apparatus, 
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apart  from  its  mechanical  arrangement,  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  voltaic  electricity  in 
communicating  movement  to  important  and 
delicate  portions  of  the  machine.  The  cylinder 
to  be  engraved  is  first  coated  with  a  thin  film 
of  varnish,  sufficiently  resistent  to  the  continu- 
ous action  of  the  strongest  acids.  The  requir- 
ed.number  of  copies  of  the  original  design  are 
then  traced  on  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a 
series  of  diamond  points  arranged  on  the  ma- 
chine, in  a  line  parallel  to  the  cylinder.  The 
metallic  surface  of  the  latter  thus  becomes  ex- 
posed at  the  parts  required  to  be  engraved.  A 
bath  of  nitric  or  some  other  potent  acid  is  after- 
ward used  to  deepen  the  exposed  portions  to 
the  extent  required,  and  thus  the  operation  is 
completed.  The  diamond  points  are  all  in  con* 
nection  with  as  many  small  magnets,  and  these 
are  so  arranged  that  intermittent  voltaic  cur^ 
rents  are  established  in  unison  with  the  orig- 
inal design.  The  results  are  that  the  diamonds 
are  withdrawn  or  advanced  at  the  proper 
moment,  and  the  tracery  forms  an  exact  counter- 
part of  tiie  copy.  There  are,  also,  acUustments, 
which  enable  the  operator  to  enlarge  or  diminish 
at  will  the  size  of  the  patterns  to  be  engraved. 

Lace  Making, — ^The  respective  positions  of 
the  countries  which  may  be  said  to  compete  in 
the  lace  manufacture  have,  we  think,  continued 
unchanged  since  the  last  Exhibition.  England 
has  made  a  wonderful  advance.  France  well 
supports  its  ancient  reputation ;  but,  undeniably, 
Bel^um  has  contributed  the  most  exquisite 
specimens. 

In  the  Belgian  Department  M.  Hooriokx  ex- 
hibited a  beautiful  novelty — a  handkerchief 
which  presents  every  variety  of  point  stitch, 
and  several  styles  dP  design.  At  the  extreme 
edffe  of  the  lace  border  is  a  wreath  of  convol- 
vulus leaves  and  fiowers ;  within  that  is  a  kind 
of  arabesque  pattern  enriched  with  plumetig 
or  satin-stitch,  which  is  quite  a  new  feature  of 
the  Belgian  laces;  and  then  comes  the  triumph 
of  art  in  a  border  of  exquisite  little  bouquets; 
the  miniature  fiowers  are  all  in  relief^  th^  rose 
showing  its  circling  petals,  and  other  blossoms 
their  natural  forms.  The  small  centre  of  cam- 
bric is  enclosed  within  a  mechanical  design  of 
heavier  substacnce.  The  price  is  about  £200. 
A  section  of  fiounce,  half  a  yard  wide,  with 
fiowers  in  the  same  style  of  relief;  was  also  dis- 
played :  the  value  of  the  set  of  two,  £800 ;  that 
of  a  tunic  with  berthe  and  handkerchief, 
about  the  same.  Van  Rossum  showed  point 
sets  of  handkerchief,  lappet,  collar,  and  sleeves : 
each  set  is  worth  £240,  and  occupied  four  years 
in  making. 

The  French  have  much  improved  the  "gui- 
pure," called  by  them  "Maltese."  Among  va- 
rious shawls  and  fiounces  of  Ohantilly  was  M. 
Seguin's  half  shawl,  valued  at  £140,  pattern,  a 
Chinese  garden.  The  Gompagne  des  Indes 
showed  a  point  d'Alen^^n  fioxmce,  priced  at 
£1,000. 

The  exhibition  of  British  h&ce  was  admirable, 
not  only  for  its  beauty  and  richness,  but  for  the 
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yarie^  of  object  in  which  Honiton,  Ireland, 
and  Nottingham  compete  for  snpremacy.  The 
larger  kinds  of  lacework,  as  curtains,  &c., 
came  ahnost  entirely  from  Nottingham:  the 
honors  were  carried  off  by  the  exquisite  de- 
signs of  Oopestake  and  Moore.  The  Notting- 
ham imitations  included  Spanish  shawls  and 
mantillas,  and  black  Ohantilly,  remarkably  im- 
proved. Reckless  and  Hickling,  of  Notting- 
ham, exhibited  laces,  flounces,  tanics,  mantles, 
shawls,  coiffures,  and  barbes  in  one  piece,  all 
made  by  the  pusher  machine,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  jacquard;  all  the  fabric  pattern 
being  made  by  the  machine,  and  the  outline 
being  entirely  needlework.  Tnese  goods  nearly 
riyal  the  hand-made  laces  of  Oambray,  Ghan- 
tilly,  and  Bayeux. 

A  case  of  Spanish  blondes  contfdned  articles 
richly  embroiaered  in  colors  and  gold  thread ; 
the  real  gem  of  the  collection,  however,  was  a 
white  mantilla — ^the  pattern,  wreaths  of  flowers 
supported  by  flying  cupids,  of  solid  texture ; 
the  ground  light  guipure.  Saxony  is  remark- 
able rather  for  the  low  price  than  the  quality 
of  its  laces ;  but  Berlin  added  to  the  attractions 
of  the  Exhibition  a  very  creditable  suit  of  Brus- 
selspoint  on  real  ground. 

Fura^  Feather$,  and  Eair. — ^The  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  class  were  grouped  or  displayed  in 
trophies.  Messrs.  George  Smith  &  Son,  Wat- 
lin^  street,  displayed,  in  this  form,  various  de- 
scriptions of  sable,  and  eight  varieties  of  fox ; 
and  beneath  these,  magnificent  paletots,  with 
smaller  articles  intermixed.  The  most  striking 
feature '  of  the  group  was  a  mantle  of  pure 
white  ermine,  without  the  psual  intermixture 
of  tails,  but  trimmed  with  a  broad  border  ot 
delicately-marked  chinchilla.  The  handsome 
trophy  of  Mr.  Nicholay,  the  court  furrier, 
formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  ornaments  of 
the  nave.  Here  the  Russian  sable  was  to  be 
seen  in  perfection :  a  complete  set  of  it,  includ- 
ing trimmed  velvet  mantle,  is  valued  at  £^00. 
Among  the  treasures  of  the  collection  was  a 
sea-otter  skin,  worth  £60. 

De  Costa,  Andrade,  &  Co.  displayed  an 
ostrich  feather  trophy,  in  which  as  many  as 
ten  different  colors  of  tints  were  presented  in 
one  single  feather.  The  white  plumes  were 
examples  of  purity  of  color  and  excellence  of 
finish ;  they  were  selected  from  6,000. 

Among  other  curiosities  exhibited  was  a 
case  containing  specimens  of  human  hair  of 
great  length,  shorn  from  the  heads  of  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  ladies — ^hair  of 
every  hue,  firom  pale  auburn  to  jet  black,  and 
of  every  degree  of  fineness  and  silky  gloss. . 
The  honors  in  this  class,  however,  were  carried 
off  by  some  fair  unknown  of  Great  Britain, 
from  whose  head  had  been  severed  a  lock  of 
jet-black  hair,  no  less  than  74  inches  in  length  1 

India  Rubber  Manufacture*, — There  were 
upward  of  twenty  exhibitors  of  various  manu- 
factures in  this  material,  besides  those  of  gutta- 
percha, and  other  analogous  substances. 

Prominent  amongst  these  were  the  original 


patentees  in  England,  0.  Mackintosh  &  Go.,  of 
Manchester,  who  exhibited  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  raw  material,  showing  the  process  of 
manufacture,  from  the  masticated  lump  to  the 
finished  sheet.  In  soft  vulcanized  India  rubber 
was  shown  a  door  mat,  produced  by  making 
incisions  with  a  sharp  kniro  at  regular  interrala, 
which  being  kept  open,  during  vulcanization,  a 
mat  is  produced,  firm  to  the  foot. 

"Warne  &  Oo.  showed  their  novel  junction 
rubber  for  piston  rings  and  pump  buckets, 
made  of  soft  and  hard  rubber  combined ;  and 
their  screw-shaft  water-stop  for  ocean  steamers, 
which  prevents  the  necessity  of  stoppage  for 
repacking  when  at  sea.  This  is  effected  by  the 
infiation  of  two  rings  so  arranged  as  to  answer 
the  end  required  whilst  the  stuffing  box  is  being 
repacked.  They  also  showed  an  elastic  bath 
towel,  having  a  rubber  warp  alternate  with 
cotton. 

The  North  British  Company,  of  Edinburgh, 
excelled  particularly  in  their  overshoes.  They 
showed,  let  into  the  floor,  the  largest  valve 
which  has  ever  been  made,  being  six  feet  by  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  made  of  pure  rubber,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  no  solvent  had  been  used. 

Walton  &  Go.,  of  Ghiswick,  showed  samples 
of  their  "  campticon,  or  India-rubber  substi- 
tute," made  from  oxidized  oil,  freed  of  unctuous 
matter,  and  formed  into  semielastic  resin, 
which,  for  steam  packing,  driving  bands,  and 
hose,  answers  as  well  as  India  rubber,  and  at  a 
considerably  less  cost. 

Perreaux's  method  of  constructing  pump 
valves,  is  copied  from  the  valves  contained  in 
the  human  neart.  The  valves  are  made  of 
India  rubber  vulcanized  for  the  purpose ;  th^y 
are  of  the  form  of  a  tube  flattened  at  one  ex- 
tremity, similar  to  the  mouthpiece  of  a  haut- 
boy. The  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the 
upper  part  diminishes  gradually  to  the  top, 
where  the  two  sides  meet  and  form  two  lips, 
which,  when  the  valve  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  are 
in  close  contact,  and  prevent  the  downward 
passage  of  the  fluid.  With  any  upward  pres- 
sure tiie  lips  freely  separate,  and  allow  of  the 
u|)ward  passage  of  the  fluid ;  the  gradual  di- 
minution in  the  thickness  or  tapering  of  the 
sides  forming  the  lips  of  the  passage  enables 
the  valve  to  open  and  close  with  the  slightest 
variation  of  pressure.  The  passage  for  the  fluid 
through  these  valves  is  larger  than  in  any 
others  of  the  same  dimensions;  they  also  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  having  a  **  clearway," 
there  being  nothing  whatever  to  retard  the  flow 
of  water ;  and,  owing  to  the  self-acting  princi- 
ple imparted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  material, 
they  dose  perfectly  and  instantaneously  the 
moment  the  pressure  from  below  ceases.  The 
lips  of  the  valves  being  flexible  and  elastic,  any 
foreign  substance  which  may  enter  the  suction 
pipe,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  coal  dust,  cinders, 
grain,  cotton,  tow,  rags,  chips  of  wood,  &c., 
passes  freely  through,  without  in  the  least  in- 
terfering with  or  deranging  the  action  of  the 
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Yalve ;  semifluid  material,  as  tar,  passes  freely 
throogh.  Should  a  pnmp  of  this  description 
renuun  drj  for  anj  length  of  time  it  requires 
no  priming  by  ponring  water  into  it,  as  other 
pamps  do,  but  is  always  ready  for  immediate 
use.  In  practice  these  valves  answer  exceed- 
ingly well;  they  are  extensively  used  in  soap 
and  alkali  factories,  and  by  paper  makers,  tan- 
ners, bleachers,  and  dyers,  m  pumping  paper 
stuff,  chemicals,  tan  li<juor,  &o..  The  pumps 
exhibited  had  glass  cylmders  or  barrels,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  valves  miffht  be  seen.  It  is 
found  advantageous  to  use  glaaa  barrels,  as  they 
are  free  from  corrosion,  and  lubricate  them- 
selves with  the  material  which  is  pumped 
through  them. 

Leather,  Induding  Saddlery  and  Hameee,— 
Additional  warranty  was  given  to  the  old  fable 
of  "nothing  like  leather"  by  the  contents  of  a 
small  court  of  British  specimens,  remarkable 
both  for  material  and  manufacture. 

From  the  headquarters,  Bermondsey,  Hep- 
bum  &  Son  sent  an  enormous  butt-hide  of 
black  enamelled  leather,  11  feet  long  by  10  feet 
8 ;  and  a  large  number  of  tanned  Euglish  sole 
butts,  the  average  weight  being  43  lbs. ;  the 
thickness  and  texture  being  very  remarkable. 
Samples  of  all  the  tanning  materials  usedinEng-^ 
land  were  shown  in  front  of  these  butt-hides — 
English  oak  bark,  valonia,  gambler,  shumac,  mi- 
mosa, hemlock,  oak  bark,  and  others.  Leather 
for  boot  tops,  thin  and  light  in  texture  as  a 
lady's  glove,  for  jockey  boots,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  enormous  thickness  of  the 
leather  made  from  the  walrus  hide.  There  was 
also  buff  leather  for  soldiers'  accoutrements. 
In  saddlery  and  harness,  Mr.  Ouff  showed  a  mag- 
nificently embroidered  military  state  saddle,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  it  is  cov- 
ered with  blue  Velvet,  richly  worked  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  is  a  gorgeous  piece  of  work,  ri- 
valling some  of  the  state  trappmgs  of  India. 
Merry,  of  St.  James's  street,  sent  a  beautiful 
saddle  and  suite  of  harness,  made  to  the  order 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  whips,  by  S  waine 
&  Adeney,  formed  a  brilliant  and  tasteAil  dis- 
play, a  case  of  theirs  being  Yalued  at  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds.  Among  other  applications 
of  leather  were  specimens  of  that  once  fashion- 
able accomplishment  for  ladies,  potichomanie, 
snaff  boxes,  and  embossed  leather  for  walls, 
screens,  and  covering  furniture. 

Paper  Making  and  Stationery, — ^The  French 
paper  makers  made  a  far  more  satisfactory  ap- 
pearance than  the  British;  and  any  one,  after 
a  stroll  through  their  court,  could  form  a  very 
fair  judgment  aoncerning  the  peculiarities  and 
excellences  of  French  paper.  In  France  linen 
rags  appear  to  take  the  place  of  cotton  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  average  quality  of  the  papers  is, 
therefore,  higher.  In  the  commoner  kinds  of 
printing  papers,  such  as  are  used  for  our  news- 
papers, France  cannot  compete  with  England. 
Very  cheap  French  papers  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  free  adnuxture  of  clay,  and  they 
drop  apart  under  tension,  like  tinder.    These 


printing  papers  are  generally  unsized,  one  ad- 
vantage of  which  is,  that  the  paper  takes  the 
impress  of  the  type  with  greater  perfection. 
In  their  writing  papers  they  mix  theur  size  with 
the  pulp,  whilst  we  commonly  spread  it  on  the 
Bur&ce,  and  often  by  this  skilfrd  glaze  a  poor 
paper  is  passed  off  for  a  good.  In  fancy  writ- 
mg  papers  we  know  nothing  in  England  to  com- 
pare with  the  French  delicacy  of  tint  and  finish ; 
and  there  were  colored  note  papers  with  a  va- 
riety of  ornamental  water  marks.  French 
writing  paper,  if  sufficiently  known,  would, 
like  French  gloves,  have  many  purchasers.  It 
is  easily  written  on,  is  light,  and  finely  finished. 
For  foreign  letters  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  thin  French  paper.  We  noticed  some 
foolscap,  light  as  tissue  paper,  weighing  only  six 
pounds  to  the  ream,  and  which  can  be  written 
on  both  sides. 

There  was  also  some  paper  made  from  the 
hop  bine,  by  Barling,  amidst  the  hop  grounds 
of  Kent;  and  some  board  made  of  paper,  of 
which  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Towle,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  built  himself  a  house,  which 
has  once,  at  least,  successfully  resisted  a  fire, 
that  burned  to  the  ground  the  adjoining  sub- 
stantially brick-built  residence.  The  applica- 
tion of  silicate  of  zopissa,  a  description  of  Ara- 
bian gum,  to  paper,  by  Mr.  F.  Szerelemy,  has 
been  found  to  give  it  so  much  strength  that  the 
material  may  be  used  for  rocket  tubes,  plank- 
ing for  ships'  sides,  water  pipes,  and,  it  is  even 
said,  for  heavy  artillery. 

Buigess  &  Ward,  of  Mendip  Paper  Mills, 
near  Wells,  showed  excellent  specimens  of  straw 
paper,  with  samples  illustrating  the  various 
processes  of  its  manufacture  and  application. 
These  makers  claim  for  their  paper  superiority 
over  that  made  of  common  rags,  and  to  prove 
its  capabilities  showed  its  adaptibility  for  news- 
papers, railway  lime  tables,  placards,  ^.  They 
also  exhibited  book  work,  music,  fine  engrav- 
ings, and  lithographs,  printed  on  their  papers ; 
also  paper  hangings,  enamelled  papers  in  va- 
rious hues,  fancy  box  papers,  in  gold  colors ; 
and  a  delicate  polychromic  printing,  executed- 
on  their  paper  by  Day  &  Son-  All  these  spe- 
cimens showed  good  surface  and  texture ;  prov- 
ing that  the  richest  work  tells  upon  straw 
paper  as  well  as  on  the  finest  rags ;  and  Ward's 
paper  has  less  of  the  objectionable  brittieness 
than  any  other  straw  paper. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  the  products 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  maize  plant  was 
shown ;  they  included  a  nutritive  bread  stuff; 
a  fibrous  material  to  be  spun  or  woven  like  flax ; 
and  a  pulp  from  which  a  most  beautifrd  paper 
can  be  made.  The  latter  process,  as  carried  on 
in  the  Imperial  Paper  Manufactory  at  Schloe- 
gelmuehle.  Lower  Austria,  gives  a  produce  of 
100  lbs.  of  paper  from  800  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  of 
head  leaves,  irrespective  of  the  other  materials. 
And,  what  is  important  in  this  new  material, 
it  is  very  abundant;  for,  according  to  official 
accounts,  the  maize  planted  in  Austria  yields, 
annually,  head  leaves  estimated  at  2,750,000 
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ewt.,  wbichf  worked  op  into  paper,  would  ex- 
ceed 1,600,000  lbs.  So  strong  and  durable  is 
maize  paper  that,  if  ground  short,  it  oan  be  used 
as  an  excellent  substitute  for  glass,  so  great  is 
its  natural  transparency  and  firmness. 

PrinUng, — ^Plate,  lithograph,  and  other 
modes  of  printing  were  well  illustrated.  In 
this  class  were  exhibited  specimens  of  printing 
type.  For  good,  dear-cast,  and  durable  type 
England  has  a  high  reputation ;  but,  in  the  dec- 
oratiTe  parts  of  the  art,  ranks  low  in  the  culti- 
vated judgment  of  her  Ck)ntinental  neighbors. 
None  of  our  printers'  ornaments  will  stand 
comparison  with  those  put  forth  in  the  exqui- 
site pattern  books  of  Paris  and  Vienna. 

Probably  the  most  curious  feature  of  this  de- 
partment was  the  collection  of  TrUbner  &  Oo., 
of  Paternoster-row,  consisting  of  their  Russian 
publications.  From  information  supplied,  it 
appears  that  the  Russian  press,  the  first  ever 
introduced  into  that  country,  was  established 
in  1868 ;  and  so  signal  seems  to  have  been  its 
success  that  it  boasts  now  of  more  than  fifty 
original  works,  which  have  exercised  an  enor- 
mous influence  on  the  development  of  Russian 
affiurs.  The  works  hitherto  produced  are  of  a 
political,  historical,  literary,  and  theologicid 
eharacter.  We  remark  among  them  the  first 
volume  of  a  Russian  Bible,  containing  the  com- 
plete Pentateuch.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Russian  church  never  allowed  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  vernacular,  and 
all  honor  is,  therefore,  due  to  Mr.  TrQbner  for 
having  been  the  first  to  do  what  one  would 
have  thought  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
British'  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  books 
are  all  very  creditably  got  up,  paper  and  print- 
ing being  very  excellent, — ^indeed,  it  is  reported 
that  London  Russian  type  has  become  the  model 
from  which  modem  native  Russian  fonts  are 
being  cast 

Among  the  writing  inks  was  Blackwood's 
JesoUne,  the  color  of  which,  being  hdd  in  solu- 
tion, never  deposits,  and  the  ink,  tiberefore,  does 
not  get  thick. 

Black-lead  and  Colored  Pencils  were  exhibit- 
ed. Melville's  solid  Red  Ink  deserves  notice,  so 
also  Messrs.  Wolff's  Colored  Crayons  in  cedar; 
and  in  the  foreign  courts  were  to  be  seen  how 
&r  the  pencil  manufacture  can  be  carried,  and 
at  what  prices  the  pencils  may  be  obtained. 
Grossberger  &  Eurz,  of  Nuremberg,  manufac- 
ture pencils  the  full  length,  which  they  sell  at 
the  very  low  rate  of  Is.  Id.  the  gross. 

In  Steel  Pens  English  manufacturers  reigned 
supreme. 

Reynolds  &  Sons,  Yere-street,  have  contrived 
some  Playing  Cards  for  the  uJse  of  the  blind ; 
the  pips  being  cut  out  and  mounted  on  ordi- 
nary cards,  so  as  to  stand  out  in  relief. 

To  the  assemblage  of  choice  examples  of 
color  printing,  Leighton  Brothers,  of  iOlford 
house.  Strand,  contributed  a  collection  of  their 
Chromatic  Prints,  such  as  are  occasionally 
given  away  with  the  numbers  of  the  *^I1- 
hutrated  London  News.''    Of  some  of  these 


prints  as  many  as  2SO,000  copieb  have  been 
printed. 

In  printing  snr£EU)es  the  Electro-Block  Com- 
pany showed  their  most  ingenious  process  of 
enlarging  and  reducing  blockis.  This,  with  Mr. 
W.  J.  linton's  kerographio  process  and  Mr. 
Wallis's  new  art  of  auto-typography,  illustrated 
one  among  the  very  many  attempts  to  efiBoot 
that  long-sought  desideratum — ^an  effective  me- 
tallic relief  produced  without  engraving.  Brad- 
bury &  Wilkmson  exhibited  minute  engravings 
for  the  prevention  of  forgeries  in  notes ;  and 
the  exquisite  specimens  of  the  nature-printed 
books  produced  by  the  late  Henry  Bradbury 
were  also  shown — ^an  honor  to  any  country. 

The  specimens  of  lithographs  and  chrome* 
lithographs  shown  by  Day  a  Sons,  Rowney, 
Vincent,  &  Hanhart  were  among  the  finest  that 
have  ever  been  displayed.  It  is  difiBcult  even  for 
the  most  practised  eye  to  detect  the  difference 
between  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  these 
and  carefdlly  finished  water  colors. 

Bootlnnding. — Leighton,  Son,  and  Hodge's 
work  displayed  most  artistic  skill  combined 
witii  some  special  excellences:  amongst  the 
items  most  noteworthy,  were  ^'  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  the  largest  block  ever  engraved 
or  worked  in  gold  in  one  piece.  The  anning 
press  by  whidi  the  impression  was  made,  is 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world :  it  weighs  up- 
ward of  ten  tons.  This  firm  was  the  first  to 
introduce  for  the  ornamentation  and  lettering 
of  books,  aluminium. 

In  matters  of  taste  and  delicacy  of  manipu- 
lation, the  French  are  in  advance  of  us ;  as  ex- 
emplified in  M.  Engelmann's  large  volume 
bound  in  red  morocco,  inlaid  with  £ark  green; 
and  a  square  volume  in  green  mwocco,  inlaid 
with  small  dice  of  orange  and  yellow.  In  clasp- 
ing, the  French  likewise  exceL  MM.  Maine 
and  Son,  of  Tours,  showed  a  copy  of  "  La  Ton- 
raine,"  uniaue,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
vellum  booxs  in  the  world ;  the  plates  are  like 
sheets  of  ivory ;  binding,  morocco,  inlaid.     - 

Educational  Works  and  Appliances, — It  was 
Judiciously  intended  by  the  Committee  to 
whom  the  Educati<ynal  Department  of  the  Ex- 
hibition was  intrusted  that  the  contributions  to 
it  sent  by  the  various  countries  should  be  in 
juxtaposition;  to  insure  their  being  seen  and 
compared  with  greater  facility.-  But  the  For- 
eign Commissioners  determined  upon  keeping 
CMh  educational  collection  separate ;  nevei^e- 
lew,  we  shall  describe  the  more  noteworthy 
objects  of  the  several  collections  in  one  group. 

The  British  Educational  Collection  was  not 
very  extensive;  the  books  exhibited  were  nu- 
merous and  well  chosen ;  some  eminent  publish- 
ers sent  their  most  approved  Educational 
Works.  The  various  well-known  educational 
institutions  showed  what  they  have  done  in 
providii^  books  and  requisites  of  a  useful  and 
convenient  description.  There  were  books  for 
the  blind,  and  untearable  boojLS  for  children ; 
excellent  maps,  and  a  projection  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  representing  the  globular  form 
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of  the  eaiih  in  sach  a  way  as  to  preyent  or  re- 
move the  ubobI  onide  ideas  of  young  persons 
on  the  point  Of  the  many  good  globes  whioh 
were  exhibited,  that  of  Macintosh,  made  of 
India  mbber,  seemed  to  be  the  most  oonyen- 
ient ;  when  not  inflated  it  occupies  yery  little 
space. 

The  Ansfcrian  Educational  Collection  was  at- 
traotiTe;  the  Goremment  priding  itself  on 
having  directed  education,  in  a  specoal  manner, 
to  practical  purposes,  the  oounby  being  well 
provided  with  schools  of  every  kind  and  for 
every  class.  Among  the  requisites  for  teaching 
shown  by  Austria  was  means  of  instruction  in 
shorthand^  a  branch  not  often  considered  as 
belonging  to  ordinary  education.  We  found 
maps  printed,  not  on  paper,  but  on  woven 
&bric8,  and  hence  more  convenient  and  durable 
than  the  ordinary  kind;  also  aids  in  the  way 
of  rendering  forxnal  lessons  unnecessary;  Pic- 
tares  and  otiier  objects  for  the  instructive  oc- 
oupation  of  youth ;  Models  of  Schools,  ^c.  A 
variety  of  Mechanical  and  other  Toys  was 
shown.*  The  models  and  apparatus  connected 
with  realistio  schools,  or  those  affording,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  instruction,  facilities  for 
acquiring  special  branches  of  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  manufacturing  and  trading  pursuits, 
were  very  interesting.  Philosophical  apparatus 
nsed  in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  was 
also  shown ;  and  illustrations  to  anatomy  and 
comparative  anatomy. 

Belgium  had  objects  devoted  to  the  school 
of  industry,  besides  ordinary  apparatus,  such 
as  boolu,  models  of  school  desks,  &c. ;  a  collec- 
tion of  substances  used  for  domestic  purposes; 
hbtorical  and  medianical  diagrams;  designs 
for  shawls,  dec.,  some  of  them  extremely  bi»BU- 
tiM;  and  specimens  of  the  work  done  by  the 
pnpils.  In  a  Belgian  school  museum  were 
du^rams  and  other  illustrations  of  natural 
history ;  collections  of  minerals  and  philosoph- 
ical instruments;  specimens  of  the  works  of 
the  blind,  and  of  deaf  mutes,  J^ 

France  had  arranged  her  educational  contri- 
butions in  a  very  pleasing  and  convenient  way, 
1&  two  compartments :  the  first  devoted  to  the 
means  and  appliances  for  instruction ;  the  se- 
cond, to  the  results  obtained  from  them  in  the 
ihape  of  works  executed  by  the  pupils.  In  the 
former,  besides  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
connected  with  pedagogy,  globes,  maps,  &a, 
was  an  Orrery,  placed  within  a  sphere  of  glass, 
having  the  fixed  stars  depicted  upon  it  There 
were  also  models  of  solids  and  curves,  photo- 
graphic copies  from  antique  busts,  anatomical 
snd  mechanical  diagrams,  natval  history  and 
botanical  collections^  &o.  In  the  compartment 
which  contained  the  works  of  the  pupils,  was 
s  painting  on  porcelain,  by  a  young  workman 
only  eighteen  years  old;  and  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  fiower  painting,  sent  by  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  city  of  Paris.    The 

*  The  tnde  In  toys  in  AutrU  is  Terj-  crreftt  The  OrSden 
valley,  in  the -Tyrol,  exportB  annnally  three  hundred  tons 
of  wooden  toya,  tii«t  reaoh  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


work   executed  by  the  blind,  and  by  deaf 
mutes,  was  very  striking. 

The  Educational  Collection  of  Italy  induded 
some  good  diagrams;  models  of  crystals  and 
solids;  a  collection  of  chemical  substances;  a 
small  museum  of  economic  botany,  containing 
the  various  agricultural  products  of  the  country, 
mineralogical   and  natural  history  spedmMis, 

Prussia,  long  distinguished  for  her  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  education,  among  her  educaticm- 
al  apparatus  exhibited  some  good  Maps  and 
Globes,  both  plain  and  in  relief ;  apparatus  for 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  geometry  by  super- 
position of  the  surfaces,  or  parts  of  surfaces, 
which  are  to  be  proved  equal;  some  very  ex* 
ceUent  elementary  collections  of  minerals,  &a 

The  Educational  contributions  of  Russia  in- 
cluded models  of  animals  and  fruits,  and  rep- 
resentations of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  r^oe.  Switzerland  had  done  littie  to 
show  the  progress  which  she  has  really  made 
in  education.  Her  contribution  was  nearly 
confined  to  a  few  neat  mechanical  diagrams^ 
collections  of  common  substances,  objects  re- 
lating to  natural  history,  and  herbaria. 

Furniture  and  Upholitery, — ^There  was  a 
large  show  of  excellent  funiiture,  which  not 
only  impressed  one  with  its  sumptuousness  and 
magnificence,  but  also  with  its  bold  and  elabo- 
rate beauty  of  design,  its  art-workmanship  and 
high  finish.  And  in  no  dass  of  the  Exhibition 
were  there  better  proofs  of  the  advancement 
of  the  national  taste  since  1861  than  in  the 
furniture  display.  Some  of  the  fine  forms  re- 
minded one  of  tiie  furniture  artists  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  cabinetmaker  was  an  artist  as 
well  as  an  artisan.  Our  success  in  this  branch 
assures  us  that  we  need  no  longer  ransack  old 
mansions,  or  curiosity  shops,  for  furniture  of 
beautifhl  design  as  well  as  craft,  when  it  is  so 
readily  produced  by  the  workers  of  our  own 
day. 

All  our  great  firms  competed  here,  and  the 
result  of  their  combined  efforts  was  an  exhibi- 
tion which  defied  comparison  with  that  put 
forward  by  any  other  country.  The  Sideboard 
Bookcase,  inlaid  with  Wedgwood  plaques,  and 
the  Robinson  Orusoe  Sideboard — ^the  former  for 
exquisite  and  most  harmonious  decoration,  and 
the  latter  for  its  spirited  carved  work,  were 
among  the  most  sucoessfdl  specimens  in  this 
court. 

There  were  shown  here  some  clever  illustra- 
tions of  how  far  machinery  can  be  employed, 
instead  of  hand  work  in  carving ;  in  this  sub- 
division of  labor,  the  mechanic^  stage  is  likely 
to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  life,  feeling,  and  finish  of  hand  labor. 

Iron  MAinTFAOTUBBs. — Yield  of  Ca»t  Inm. — 
Great  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in  this 
respect.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861  th^re 
was  a  model  of  a  blast  furnace,  from  the  Owm 
Oelyn  Works,  Monmouthshire,  which  yielded 
a  weekly  average  of  209  tons  of  white  pig  iron 
during  twelve  consecutive  months.    This  was 
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regarded  as  a  very  large  amount.  The  gradual 
increase  in  yield  in  different  districts  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected 
with  the  deYelopment  of  we  iron  trade  in 
modem  times.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  weekly 
return  of  70  tons  was  considered  good,  but 
now  a  single  furnace  has  yielded  the  enormous 
amount  of  600  tons  in  a  single  week.  Some 
of  the  Aberdare  ftimaces  are  reported  to  have 
done  excellent  work,  and  to  have  yielded  a 
weekly  average  of  400  tons.  This  has  been 
effected  by  what  is  called  "  driving  hard  " — t.tf., 
sending  a  large  quantity  of  blast  through  the 
fhmace  in  a  given  time.  Great  yields  have 
recently  been  obtained  at  the  Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness works,  Cumberland.  These  works  are 
quite  of  recent  construction,  and  were  repre- 
sented by  a  costly  mahogany  model,  occupying 
a  very  large  superficial  area.  There  was  also 
a  single  model,  made  to  open,  of  one  of  the 
furnaces.  The  average  yield  in  one  of  these 
ftimaces  per  day  during  the  fortnight  ending 
the  16th  of  April,  1862,  was  91  tons  7  cwt.  8 

!irs.,  or  the  enormous  amount  of  about  640  tons 
short  weight)  in  a  week  of  seven  days.  In 
one  week  this  fhmace  yielded  not  less  than 
684  tons  (short  weight)  1  The  jqualities  of  the 
pig  iron  were  8.5  between  Nos.  1  and  4,  and 
2.5  between  Nos.  5  and  6,  inclasive  of  85  tons 
of  mottled  pig.  It  is  exclusively  rich  red  ore 
that  is  smelted  at  these  furnaces,  and  the  fuel 
is  Durham  coke.  Gases  are  economized  in 
raising  steam,  and  their  propulsion  to  a  dis- 
tance is  aided  by  the  exhaustion  of  a  fan. 

In  the  Austrian  Department  Charcoal  Pig 
iron  was  shown ;  it  is  produced  with  a  consump- 
tion of  less  charcoal  than  is  known  in  any 
other  locality.  The  ore  is  brown  decomposed 
spathose  ore,  containing,  when  roasted,  62  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  the  products  are  gray  iron 
and  spiegeleisen.  Only  60  parts  by  weight  of 
charcoal  are  required  to  produce  100  of  pig 
iron.  Models  of  ftirnaces  for  smelting  iron  and 
copper  were  found  in  the  Russian  Department. 
They  are  long  and  rectangular  in  horizontal 
section,  and  are  provided  with  numerous 
4;wyers.  One  of  those  fbrnaces  is  reported  to 
have  been  in  operation  for  smelting  iron  during 
a  year  and  a  half.  A  large  yield  and  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  fuel  are  stated  to  be  the 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  ftiraace. 

Forged  Iron, — Some  of  these  specimens  were 
interesting  as  illustrations  of  remarkable  mal- 
leability, others  as  displaying  skilftil  workman- 
ships, and  others  on  account  of  their  large 
dimensions.  With  regard  to  forgings  remark- 
able on  account  of  their  large  dimensions,  the 
two  objects  which  stood  out  preeminently  were 
the  enormous  Crank  Shaft  and  the  large  Armor 
Plate  manufactured  by  the  Mersey  Steel  and 
Iron  Company.  The  monster  shaft  weighs 
about  25  tons,  and  is  destined  for  one  of  her 
Majesty's  ships.  During  the  process  of  forging, 
this  heavy  mass  was  moved  by  powerful  and 
skilftil  mechanical  appliances,  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  Just  as  a  blacksmith  handles  his  iron. 


The  plate  bears  the  following  inscription:— 
^*  This  Armor  Plate,  21ft.  8in.  long,  6  ft  8  in. 
wide,  b\  in.  thick,  having  a  superficial  area  of 
188  feet,  weighing  upward  of  18  tons,  was 
forged  at  the  Mersey  Steel  and  Iron  Works, 
Liverpool,  and  has  been  neither  smithed  nor 
tooled  since  it  left  the  steam  hammer.  ThiB 
plate  would  have  been  made  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
longer  if  space  could  have  been  obtained."  It 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  forging.  The 
great  Horsfall  Gun,  of  which  every  one  has 
heard,  is  another  testimony  to  Mr.  Clay's  (the 
manager  of  the  company)  skill  in  forging  large 
masses  of  iron.  This  gun  was  made  seyeral 
years  ago:  it  is  10  in.  in  the  bore,  and  has 
stood  charges  of  80  lb.  of  powder. 

Welding, — The  Exhibition  contained  many  very 
interesting  illustrations  of  Welding  under  difS- 
cult  conditions.  The  Butterley  Company's  large 
girders,  of  which  one  was  in  the  fomi  of  a 
double  T,  12  in.  across  each  end  and  3  ft.  deep, 
was  welded  longitudinally.  In  the  English 
Department  was  shown  a  stamped,  solid, 
wrought-iron  wheel,  made  by  an  ingenious 
process  invented  by  M.  Arbel,  a  Frenchman : 
it  was  forged  under  the  steam  hammer,  and 
combines  strength  and  cheapness.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  successfiil  welding  of  steel  and  iron 
in  railway  tire  bars,  we  may  refer  to  the  speci- 
mens of  the  Monkbridge  Company's  collection. 
The  iron  tire  being  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
dusted  over  with  borax  powder,  the  melted 
steel  is  cast  round  it :  the  union  seems  to  be 
perfect,  and  we  have  examined  specimens 
which  have  been  hammered  out  into  thin  plate 
without  presenting  any  sign  of  separation. 
This  process  is  also  the  invention  of  a  French- 
man, and  promises  well. 

The  French  appear  to  have  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  many  ingenious  mechan- 
ical contrivances.  Two  instances  in  the  case 
of  railway  wheels  have  just  been  mentioned, 
and  to  these  might  be  added  a  third — the  pro- 
cess of  P6tin,  Gaudet,  and  Co.,  of  making 
^^weldless  tires,"  of  which  the  Blaenavon 
Company  exhibited  specimens  manufactured  by 
tiiemselves. 

Rolled  Iron. — Specimens  of  Boiler  Plate  were 
shown,  doubled  hot  and  doubled  cold,  and 
punched  under  various  trying  conditions.  The 
Butterley  Company  exhibit^  a  Rolled  Boiler 
Plate,  12  ft.  9  in.  long,  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  H 
in.  thick.  The  solid-rolled  Engine  Beam  Slab 
well  deserved  attention :  it  is  81  ft.  6  in.  long, 
7  ft.  wide  in  the  middle,  2f  in.  thick,  has  a  su- 
perficial area  of  168  square  feet,  and  weighs  7 
tons. 

Sheet  Iron.— Of  sheet  iron  there  were  nu- 
merous fine  illustrations.  The  Belgian  sheets 
were,  of  their  kind,  unrivalled,  and  were 
specially  characterized  by  their  smooth  and 
dark  bluish  gray  glossy  smface.  The  color  is 
obviously  due  to  a  thin  and  firmly  adherent 
skin  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  has  been  detached 
here  and  there  near  the  edges  of  several  of  the 
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sheets,  clearly  revealing  the  color  of  the  Bub- 
jacent  iron.  Rassia  still  continues  without  a 
competitor  in  the  production  of  a  peculiar  de- 
scription of  sheet  iron,  which  has  long  been 
highly  esteemed  in  conmierce.  The  quaJity  c^ 
the  iron,  which  is  both  smelted  and  worked 
with  charcoal  throughout,  is  excellent,  and  the 
dark  polish  on  the  surface  is  remarkable. 
Austria  exhibited  excellent  sheet  iron,  and  so 
did  the  Zollverein,  except  the  specimens  of  the 
so-called  transparent  iron,  which  are  a  sham. 
This  iron  is  not  transparent  at  all,  but  is  per- 
forated with  innumerable  small  holes  through 
which  light  passes,  thus  showing  how  inferior 
in  malleability  iron  is  to  gold. 

Bars^  Hails,  and  Girders,^Th\B  display  was 
magnificent ;  and  in  no  branch  of  the  metallurgy 
of  iron  has  greater  progress  been  made  since 
the  first  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  mill  power 
required  to  produce  some  of  these  articles  is 
enoipous,  but  we  are  probably  far  from  hav- 
ing reached  the  maximum  limit.  There  were 
gigantic  rails  exceeding  100  ft.  in  length,  but 
these  were  to  be  regarded  as  curiosities,  in- 
teresting as  exhibitions  of  power  and  effective 
mechanical  appliances,  showing  what  might  be 
done  if  required.  In  general  they  were  admir- 
able specimens  of  rolling.  The  Butterley  Com- 
pany sent  a  Rail  117  ft.  long,  and  5^  in.  deep^ 
and  a  Tension  Bar  for  Girders,  83  ft.  long,  1  ft. 
wide,  and  1  in.  thick.  The  Dowlais  Company 
exhibited  two  rails  of  the  following  dimensions : 
one  53  fb.  6  in.  long,  4|  in.  across  the  head,  and 
10  in.  deep,  the  other  31  ft.  6  in.  long; 
5}  in.  across  the  head,  and  15  in.  deep^ 
In  the  Zollverein  was  a  section  of  rolled 
rail  5}  in.  across  the  head,  and  18|  in. 
deep.  Bel^um  made  a  very  creditable  show 
of  rails  and  rail  sections ;  and  it  is  declared  that 
in  certain  foreign  markets  she  has  beaten  the 
English  producer  of  rails,  both  with  respect  to 
quality  and  price.  The  Austrian  Society  of 
State  Railways  exhibited  specimens  of  rails — 
some  with  the  head  of  granular  and  the  foot  of 
fibrous  iron,  and  others  of  puddled  steel. 

Dupont  and  Dreyfus  (France)  exhibited  a  fine 
and  extensive  collection  of  objects  of  interest, 
especially  with  reference  to  building  construc- 
tions. There  were  flat  bars  and  girders  in  great 
variety  and  profusion,  indicating  excellent 
workmanship.  In  France  iron  is  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes,  and  is  applied  with 
much  science. 

The  Bridge-links  for  Suspension  Bridges 
manufactured  by  Howard,  Ravenhill  and  Co., 
Rotherhithe,  were  interesting  as  having  been 
made  by  rolling.  One  of  the  links  exhibited 
weighed  0^  cwt  From  the  time  the  slab  left 
the  furnace  to  the  complete  formation  of  a  large 
link  about  four  minutes  elapsed. 

Armor  Plata, — There  were  no  metallurgical 
illustrations  in  the  Exhibition  of  more  interest 
than  the  rolled  Armor  Plates  for  ships.  Of 
these  two  were  sent  by  John  Brown  and  Co., 
Atlas  Works,  Sheffield.  The  immediate  di- 
mensioua  are  as  follows :— (No.  1)  lei^gth  21  ft. 


8  in.,  width  4  ft.  2  in.,  thickness  6)  in.,  weight 
10  tons  12  cwt. ;  (No.  2)  length  24  ft.,  width  8 
ft.  8  in.,  thickness  5  in.,  weight  7  tons  17  cwt. 
A  few  years  ago  the  rolling  of  such  enormous 
masses  of  iron  would  have  seemed  incredible. 
Brown  and  Co.  also  exhibited  large,  but  much 
thinner  plates  outside  the  building  in  Exhibi-  | 
tion-road ;  one  was  intended  for  gunboats,  and 
is  22  ft.  long,  7  ft  2  in.  wide,  and  2  in.  thick ; 
and  the  other  for  engine  beams.  These  two 
plates  were  thus  manufactured.  The  metal 
consisted  of  **  best  new  scrap,"  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  Swedish,  Shropshire,  and  Derby- 
shire refined  iron.  It  was  balled  under  a  4-ton 
steam  hammer,  piled  under  a  6-ton  helve,  and 
rolled  into  bar,  re-rolled  into  slabs,  all  crossed, 
then  rolled  into  ^^  moulds,"  and  lastly,  rolled 
into  the  finished  plates.  There  are  860  layers 
in  the  fi^inch  plate. 

The  Butterley  Company  sent  two  Armor 
Plates,  each  14  ft.  long,  6  ft.  wide,  and  4^  in. 
thick,  and  weighing  when  finished  six  tons. 
The  expense  of  manipulating  such  enormous 
masses  of  iron  as  these  armor  plates  is  ne- 
eessarily  very  great ;  and  the  present  cost  6f 
them  to  tl^e  nation  ranges  between  £86  and  £45 
per  ton  1 

Canadian  Iron. — ^Enormous  deposits  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore— which,  when  pure,  is  the  rich- 
est of  all  the  ores  of  iron — ^have  been  discovered 
by  Sir  William  Logan  in  the  Laurentian  rocks, 
which  present  no  traces  of  organic  remains,  and 
are  the  oldest  sedimentary  series  in  the  world. 
The  ore  occurs  interstratified  with  the  rocks 
containing  it.  The  accumulation  of  this  ore  in 
some  localities  is  so  great  as  to  appear  incredible. 
Thus,  one  bed  is  not  less  than  500  feet  thick ! 
On  the  Rideau  Canal  there  is  another  bed  200 
feet  thick,  which  is  now  worked  at  New-, 
borough,  and  from  which  fhe  ore  is  conveyed 
to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario.  Canada  also 
possesses  extensive  tracts  of  bog-iron  ore  on 
the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cast  iron 
from  ordinary  bog-iron  ore  is  about  the  last 
kindof  metal  many  founders  would  dream  of 
employing  for  such  a  purpose ;  yet  in  the  Canar 
dian  Department  was  exhibited  a  pair  of*  Rail- 
way Wheels  which  have  travelled,  without 
showing  much  evidence  of  wear,  not  less  than 
150,000  miles,  or  about  six  times  round  the 
earth.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
Canada  there  are  great  alternations  of  temper- 
ature, the  heat  of  summer  being  intense,  and 
the  cold  of  winter  extremely  bitter. 

Iron  in.  India. — There  was  an  interesting 
series  of  specimens  shown  in  the  Indian  de- 

Eartment.  Iron  ores,  chiefly  earthy-brown 
tematite  and  magnetic  ironsand,  occur  abun- 
dantly in  several  parts  of  India,  and  have  been 
smelted,  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  natives 
in  small  furnaces.  The  East  Indian  Iron  Com- 
pany  sent  an  instructive  collection  of  Iron  Ores 
and  the  various  products  which  they  yield. 
There  are  several  blast  furnaces  in  India  on  the 
European  model,  using  charcoal  as  fiiel.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  one  locality  in  the 
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Nerbadda  Valley,  good  Bar  iron,  but  only  in 
small  pieces,  can  be  made  and  sold  by  the  native 
smelters  under  6L  per  ton. 

Swedith  Boat  P&^.— Sweden's  chief  ore  ia 
magnetio  ojdde,  of  which  fine  and  character- 
istic specimens  from  various  localities  were  ex- 
hibited. An  instructive  series  of  the  far-famed 
Dannemora  ores  and  the  associated  rocks  spe- 
cially deserved  attention.  The  ores  from  tnis 
locality  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world :  and 
the  iron  which  they  yield  always  commands  a 
high  price,  on  account  of  its  producing  good 
steel.  The  Swedish  iron  ores  differ  much  in 
quality,  even  when  in  appearance  they  closely 
resemble  each  other. 

One  of  the  remarkable  objects  shown  was  the 
fore  part  of  an  iron  paddle  steamer,  200  feet 
long  and  of  120  horse  power,  which,  during  a 
fog  in  September,  1860,  and  while  going  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour,  struck  on  a 
rock.  The  iron  was  "  crumpled  up  like  a  piece 
of  brown  paper,'*  and  yet  the  vessel  got  on  and 
proceeded  without  difficulty  to  Stockholm, 
about  100  miles  distant.  Thb  plates  were  made 
aAd  the  vessel  was  built  at  the  Motala  Iron 
Works. 

Galvanized  Metals. — ^Amongst  the  exhibitors 
of  €^yanized  Metals  were  Morewood  and  Oo., 
who  say  that  their  materials  are  more  durable 
than  zinc  They  may  be  applied  in  the  foim 
of  tiles,  which  are  8  feet  by  2  feet,  and  are 
curled  at  the  edges  to  finish  as  rolls,  and  are 
stiffened  by  transverse  grooves.  They  are  also 
made  in  sheets  of  500  feet  and  upward  in 
length :  thus  they  can  be  laid  with  great  expe- 
dition by  any  laborer  who  can  use  a  hammer; 
whilst  considering  that  boarding  is  not  required, 
the  cost,  say  the  patentees,  is  less  than  asphalted 
felt.  Amongst  the  other  productions  of  the 
same  manufacturers,  were  welded-iron  water 
and  gas  tubes. 

With  galvanized  corrugated  iron  Morton  and 
Oo.  can  cover  an  area  of  100  feet  square  (plates 
and  uprights  only,  furnished  them)  in  five 
spans,  for  £870.  They  can  provide  and  erect 
an  iron  cottage  with  five  rooms  and  entrance 
porch  for  £1201 

For  Zinc  Roofing,  the  Yieille  Montage  Oom- 
pany,  and  their  manu£EU$turin^  agents,  F.  Braby 
&  Oo.,  were  exhibitors.  Zinc  is  now  constantly 
employed  in  Paris,  for  buildings  much  larger 
in  scale,  and  more  substantial  in  construction, 
than  the  London  houses. 

Wolston's  Torbay  Iron  Paints  for  coating 
materials  which  are  to  be  under  water,  or  in  a 
position  to  be  affected  by  damp,  are  manu* 
nactured  at  Brixham,  Davenport,  and  are  snc- 
cessfhlly  used  in  dockyards  and  public  works. 
A  caisson  in  Woolwich  Dockyard,  painted  nine 
▼ears  since,  is  in  a  perfecUy  sound  condition, 
both  under  water  and  between  wind  «id  water. 
It  is  is  also  said  that  the  Torbay  paints  have 
been  found  to  stop  corrosion  that  has  set  in. 

Webster  and  Horsfall  exhibited  a  case  of 
Iron  Wires,  including  music,  needles,  and  flat 
spring  wires,  the  latter  manuflBCtured  from  the 
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patent  steel  wire,  which  was  also  shown;  'wifii 
samples  of  submarine  telepaph  cables,  coal-pit 
r<^>es,  and  ropes  for  ships'  ^igsing-  There 
were  shown  two  coils  of  Steel  Wire  without  a 
weld,  of  the  extraordinary  weight  of  1  owt., 
said  to  be  the  heaviest  coil  ever  manufiEU)tared. 
The  whole  power  of  a  100-horse  engine  was 
required  to  roll  it,  and  Webster  and  Horsfidl's 
mill  is  the  only  mill  in  the  country  at  wMoh  it 
could  be  made.  This  wire  is  to  be  used  for 
»it-ffuides,  in  Hen  of  the  ordinary  iron  guides, 

Lble  to  frequent  breakage  at  the  welds. 

Smith  and  Oo.  sent  from  Halifax  a  bloom,  or 
piece  of  the  best  Swedish  iron,  and  specimens 
of  all  the  stages  of  manufacture  from  it  down 
to  the  smallest  sizes  of  wire.  The  first  stages 
down  to  the  rod  gauging  No.  2  or  4,  are  manu- 
factured while  the  iron  is  hot;  after  that  the 
iron  is  drawn  cold  through  steel  plates  similar 
to  the  small  model  exhibited,  with  some  sizes 
of  wire  in  it;  and  as  the  process  of  drawing 
hardens  the  wire,  it  has  to  be  annealed  or  soft- 
ened at  various  stages,  and  then  drawn  again. 
The  above  piece  of  bloom,  measuring  only  8^ 
inches  long  and  8  inches  square,  and  weighing 
20  lbs.,  would,  if  drawn  as  small  as  the  finest 
wires  exhibited  in  the  same  case,  measure  110 
miles  in  length.  They  will  give  you'  1,000  feet 
of  wire  out  of  a  brass  farthing;  70,000  feet  iA 
wire,  or  a  sheet  of  brass,  12  feet  square,  that 
will  not  exceed  one  pound  in  weight 

The  Hereford  Screen^  made  by  the  Skidmore 
Art  Oompany,  at  Ooventry,  for  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral, is  probably  the  finest  piece  of  modem 
metal  work  in  existence.  It  has  been  executed 
from  Mr.  Scott^s  designs  since  Januaiy,  1862 ;  it 
is  much  larger  in  its  dimensions  than  its  com- 
panion at  Lichfield,  and,  indeed,  is  the  largest 
niece  of  architectural  metal  work  ever  executed, 
iron  is  of  course  the  principal  material  used, 
though  in  the  decorative  details  cop}>er  and 
brass  are  largely  introduced.  In  these  com- 
binations the  fine  examples  which  the  early 
metal  workers  have  transmitted  to  our  time 
are  studied  with  conscientious  care,  so  as  to 
adhere  to  the  lessons  of  the  past  in  a  work  that 
in  itself  is  perfectly  original.  Thus,  in  the 
Hereford  screen  we  find  the  iron  wrought  bodi 
into  true  grilles,  and  a]s6  elaborated  after  the 
manner  of  the  early  chasers  into  the  richest 
iron  filigree.  The  brass  and  copper  work  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the 
capitals  supporting  the  screen  are  most  happily 
adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  architectund 
conventionalism.  The  copper  fiowers  by  which 
these  are  enriched  have  the  softness  and  beau- 
ty of  nature,  though  all,  after  the  old  style,  are 
worked  out  with  thejN^int  of  the  hammer  from 
sheets  of  copper.  The  copper  is  throughout 
left  of  its  own  natural  oplor,  but  the  brass  work 
is  intermixed  with  broad  masses  of  vitreous 
mosaic.  Where  paint  is  used  upon  the  iron,  all 
the  colors  employed,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  green,  nave  been  obtained  from  oxides 
of  the  metal  itself;  though  the  coloring  waA 
gilding  have  been  applied  only  with  a  view  to 
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the  eShci  ot  the  wfa6le  ]deoe  when  shown  in 
the  sahdued  li^t  of  a  cathedral  nave. 

The  whole  oompoeition  oonaigts  of  a  doable 
aroade  of  five  primary  and  tea  seoondarj  arch- 
es, Mended  in  a  single  group,  though  each  re- 
taiDS  its  own  individoalitj.  The  centre  arch, 
forming  the  panage,  is  very  lofty,  and  is  en- 
riched with  the  most  exquisite  scrolls  <xi  flower 
and  foliage.  The  shafts  for  the  arches  are  of 
mixed  hniss  and  iron ;  and,  as  at  Lichfield,  the 
whole  is  adorned  with  examples  of  architectu- 
ral scu^tore,  figores  of  angela,  &c.  These 
fignres  are  perfect  studies  in  themselves. 

In  the  Hardware  Oourt  were  several  descrip- 
tions of  Oooking  Apparatus,  of  wliich  one 
Bhowed  great  novelty  of  arrangement,  namely, 
the  patent  Duplex  Bange,  by  Sdward  Deane  & 
Go.  It  has  two  fires  of  different  sizes,  separat- 
ed and  backed  by  a  T  boiler.  Each  fire  hns  a 
aeparate  oven  of  proportionate  size,  fine,  and  hot- 
plate. In  combmation  with  the  patent  BevolT- 
ing  Boastiiq^  Apparatus — as  many  as  nine  Joints 
can  be  roasted  at  one  fire — 120  pounds  of  meat 
may  be  roasted;  the  same  quantity  baked  In 
the  ovens;  and  the  same  quantity  again  stewed 
on  the  top  of  the  stove;  wliile  the  steam  boUer 
at  the  back  will  boil  8  owt.  of  potatoes,  and 
the  circulating  boilers  will  keep  00  gallons  of 
water  constantly  hot,  the  whole  cost  of  the 
fuel  per.  day  being  one  shilling.  The  roasting 
apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical  meat-screen, 
within  which  three  sets  of  joints,  one  above  the 
other,  revolre  first  round  a  general  centre,  and 
secondly  round  their  own  axis,  each  Joint  hav- 
ing a  separate  dripping-pan. 

Brown  and  Qreen,  of  Bishopsgate-street 
Within,  obtained  the  prize  medal  for  a  large 
Kitchen  Range,  fourteen  feet  in  length,  con- 
taining four  roasters,  or  ovens,  and  three  boil- 
era.  It  is  stated  that  the  range  is  capable  of 
doing  all  the  plain  cooking  for  more  tiian  2,000 
persons  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  one 
onnce  of  coal  per  head  per  day,  tiiis  being  one 
of  the  results  of  a  practical  trial  of  this  range 
before  it  was  placed  in  the  Exhibition :  these 
results  are  certified  by  the  inspector  of  cookery 
for  the  army^ho  conducted  the  trial  by  com- 
mand of  the  War  Office.  This  large  Kitchener 
also  provided  for  the  certain  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys;  the  ventilation  of  the  kitchen 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  range,  whereby 
are  prevented  oppressive  heat  in  tiie  kitchen, 
tad  dose  smell  of  cooking ;  and  the  ii&cility  of 
ipasting  meat  in  front  of  the  fire  at  the  same 
time  that  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  kept 
going. 

Chamddien^  OaadUn^  and  Zomps.-— Some  of 
these  tastefhl  works  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt,  and  range  in  price  from  50s  to 
100  guineas.  Hinks  and  Son  sent  a  case  of 
new  patent  Lamps  for  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  conmionest  oils,  without  glass  chimneys : 
some  were  glass  elaborately  gilt,  and  others  of 
opal  and  bronze. 

Harrow  and  Son.  Portland-place,  exhibited 
an  Eight-li^t  Qaselier,  oast  in  brass,  oonstmo- 


ted  in  form  of  an  ancient  grillier,  or  fire-pot. 
the  upper  bar  consisting  of  eight  inverted 
friezes,  richly  wrought  and  divided  by  heads  of 
dragons,  from  whose  mouths  issue  fire,  and 
lightly-poiBed  gas-jets.  At  the  bottom  is  a  very 
bold  boss,  composed  of  two  large  salamanders, 
intertwined  in  fierce  struggle,  their  feet  grasp- 
ing the  lower  ring  or  bar  of  the  suspended  fire- 
pot,  and  thus  forming  its  base. 

The  famous  Burmmgham  Buttons,  of  gold 
and  steel,  and  fanciftil  descriptions,  were  also 
tasteftilly  shown.  So  perfect  is  the  machinery 
for  making  buttons,  tnat  the  manufacture  is 
completely  effected  by  the  single  revoluticm  of 
awheeL 

Brass  Tubing,  some  of  it  nine  inches  in  diam- 
eter, a  case  of  Bookbinding,  in  metallic  covers ; 
Brass '  Hinges,  Door-knobs,  and  Handles,  in 
endless  array.  The  Oomice  Poles  and  Brack- 
ets, by  whidi  small  houses  are  most  economi*- 
cally  fitted,  were  exhibited  here,  made  by  the 
stamping  process  of  Mr.  Hill. 

Locki  and  8<rfa,^'iAx.  Harley,  of  Wolrerw 
hampton,  contributed  a  case  of  locks,  renuirk- 
able  for  their  mechanism  and  elaborate  and 
artistic  finish.  Some  of  the  padlocks  were  aa 
small  as  the  stone  of  a  ring,  and  others  as  laive 
as  a  cheese-plate ;  and  some  of  the  folio  locks 
are  also  so  minute  that  a  dozen  of  them  might 
be  sent  by  post  for  two  stamps. 

Messrs.  Bramah  maintained  their  old  reputa- 
tion by  exhibiting  models  and  specimens  of 
the  well-known  locks,  as  manufiiotured  in 
their  ordinary  business.  Hamilton  and  Oo., 
Boyal  Exchange,  showed  a  look  to  be  locked 
witihout  a  key,  by  merely  turning  a  brass  knob, 
but  whidi  is  opened  by  a  very  small  key« 

Hobbs  &  Oo.  showed  every  part  of  a  lock 
and  key  in  course  of  manufacture  by  their  ma- 
chinery :  they  also  exhibited  a  series  of  twenty- 
six  locks,  varying  in  size  from  that  suited  to 
the  smallest  cabinet  to  a  large  cupboard,  so  oon- 
struoted  as  to  be  open  witih  one  and  the  same 
key.  One  ci  their  larger  locks,  the  "  Protec- 
tor," by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  certain  parts 
behind  the  bolts  and  levers,  is  stated  to  be  un- 
reachable by  any  lock-picking  instrument  what- 
ever. When  any  tampering  is  attempted  on 
the  lock  by  pressure  on  the  bolt  through  the 
key-hole,  to  oisoover  the  opening  position  of 
each  lever,  the  bolt-protector  comes  mto  action, 
preventing  the  pressnre  affecting  the  levers  in 
any  way. 

Ofaubb  and  Son  showed  a  splendid  and  unique 
collection  of  Locks  and  Keys.  There  were 
about  800  locks  exhibited,  varying  between  a 
gigantic  rim  lock  weighing  more  than  2  cwt., 
and  as  finely  finished  as  a  lady's  watch;  and  an 
elegant  little  gold  lock,  with  four  tumblers,  set 
in  a  finger  ring,  and  weighing  1 0  grains  I  Some 
tStj  keys  were  shown  wi&  elaborate  bows, 
thi^  so  much  so,  that,  although  small,  they 
are  valued  at  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas; 
the  bow  of  each  being  composed  of  minute 
particles  of  steel,  all  separately  riveted,  and 
resembling  so  many  brilmnts. 
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Btxbl  Manufaotubbb. — ^The  mannfactare  of 
steel  and  steel  articles,  on  anything  like  a  large 
scale,  is  confined  to  very  few  coantries.  In 
1851  it  was  ascertained  that  while  we  produced 
annually  abont  45,000  tons  of  steel,  Austria, 
which  came  next  to  us,  produced  only  13,000, 
and  all  the  states  of  the  ZoUverein  taken  to- 
gether, but  8,000.  Perhaps  nothing  indicates 
the  progress  whidi  has  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years,  so  clearly  as  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  steel  found  at  the  Exhibitions-  of 
1851  and  1862. 

The  so-called  homogeneous  metal,  which  has 
excited  much  attention  of  late,  is  extremely 
m^alleable  and  tough,  and  may  be  placed  mid- 
way between  wrought  iron  and  ordmary  steel ; 
it  may  be  regarded  as  steel  containing^  a  low 
percentage  of  carbon.  This  is  the  metal  of 
which  Mr,  Whitworth  has  formed  so  high  an 
opinion.  Examples  of  it  were  exhibit^  by 
Bnortridge,  Howell,  &  Oo.  Pieces  of  tubing 
formed  of  this  metal  were  shown  flattened 
down  Yertically,  which  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  caoutchouc.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
produced  by  melting  pieces  of  Swedish  iron 
and  carbonaceous  matter. 

In  the  French  Department,  Jackson,  Son,  & 
Co.  exhibited  steel  objects  made  by  the  Besse- 
mer process.  The  Swedes  sent  both  iron  and 
steel  made  by  this  process.  Bessemer  steel  was 
sent  from  Eloster  Works,  Dalecarlia. 

The  process  of  Hchatius  excited  some  atten- 
tion a  few  years  ago,  especially  in  London. 
Samples  were  exhibited  in  the  Swedish  depart- 
ment This  steel,  strange  to  say,  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  prices  ranging  from  £60  to  £60  per  ton, 
which  are  higher  than  can  be  obtained  for  Bes- 
semer steel  in  Sweden.  It  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially good  for  sword  blades.  It  is  made  by 
melting  Bispberg  iron  ore,  mixed  with  char- 
coal, in  Belgian  crucibles.  This  ore  is  remark- 
able for  its  purity. 

Oast  steel,  made  by  melting  together  wrought 
iron  and  charcoal  pig  iron,  was  shown  in  the 
Swedish  department,  by  Rettig,  Geffe.  Oast 
steel,  made  by  melting  together  wrought  iron 
and  refined  pi^  iron,  was  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Price,  m  the  Bntish  Department. 

In  the  Austrian  Oollection  were  specimens  of 
the  so-called  wolfram  steel,  made  by  melting 
togedier  cast  steel  and  the  mineral  wolfram. 
It  breaks  with  a  yery  fine  grain,  and  is  hard 
and  tough. 

In  the  Austrian  Department  were  drawings 
of  Mayr's  furnaces  for  casting  steel  on  Sie- 
mens^s  principle  by  his  "regenerative  fur- 
naces." Lignite  is  the  fuel  used,  of  which 
three  parts  by  weight  are  required  to  melt  one 
of  cast  steel.  In  six  days  between  fire  and  six 
tons  are  melted  in  one  of  these  furnaces. 

Krupp^i  Cast  Steel. — ^Erupp  affects  consider- 
able mystery  in  his  processes.  His  works  in 
Essen  are  reported  to  occupy  180  acres  of 
ground.  It  is  stated  that  he  employs  puddled 
ateel,  which  is  broken  up,  assorted,  and  re- 
melted  in  crucibles.    Thb  variety  of  steel  does 


not  appear  to  be  adapted  for  cutlery.  He  con- 
sumes all  the  spic^eleisen  produced  by  Mtlse- 
ner  &  Oo.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  is  a  great 
consumption  of  plumbago  and  leather  parings 
at  the  Essen  Works.  Each  crucible  is  said  to 
contain  70  lbs.  of  steel,  and  the  fhmaces  in 
which  they  are  heated  vary  much  in  dimen- 
sions, the  smallest  holding  two  and  the  larger 
twenty-four  crucibles.  When  a  large  casting 
is  required,  the  organization  has  been  carried  to 
such  a  renuirkable  degree  of  perfection  that,  at 
a  given  signal,  all  the  crucibles  needed  are  ready 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace  at  the  same  time. 
Their  contents  are  poured  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity into  a  large  reservoir,  and  from  this  the 
metal  is  cast.  By  this  means,  as  in  bronze 
founding,  on  the  large  scale,  homogeneity  is 
attained.  The  apparatus  for  working  the  steel 
is  the  most  gigantic  yet  constructed.  There  is 
a  steam  Jhammer  weighing  50  tons.  The  an- 
vil face  weighs  185  tons,  and  cupola  furnaces 
were  built  expressly  to  melt  this  large  quantity 
of  metal.  The  largest  casting  in  the  world  is 
the  great  bell  at  Moscow,  reported  to  weigh 
192  tons;  but  it  cracked  in  cooling,  and  was 
never  removed  from  its  birthplace.  Erupp's 
anvil  rests  on  eight  blocks  of  cast-iron,  weigh- 
ing from  125  to  .185  tons  each,  and  making  a 
total  weight  of  1,250  tons  of  cast  iron  I  This 
solid  structure  of  iron  is  supported  on  a  wooden 
foundation,  40  feet  square.  The  largest  casting 
exhibited  by  Kropp  in  1851  weighed  2^  tons, 
and  the  largest  in  the  recent  exhibition  weighed 
21  tons.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  solid  cylinder, 
about  9  feet  high,  and  8  feet  8  inches  in  diameter. 
It  has  been  broken  across  to  show  fracture.  The 
largest  casting  Krupp  ever  made  weighed  25 
tons.  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  metal  is  melted  in  comparatively 
small  crucibles  we  get  an  idea  of  the  perfect 
organization  requisite  to  have  every  crucible 
ready  and  the  pouring  effected  at  almost  the 
same  moment  of  time ;  and  it  is  in  this  organ- 
ization that  we  are  disposed  to  think  one  great 
merit  of  Erupp  consists.  Erupp  exhibited 
shafts,  rolls,  railway  tires  and  wheels,  locomo- 
tive axles,  and  guns.  There  was  a  good  cata- 
logue in  German,  also  a  price  list  of  the  cast 
steel  guns.  A  finished  gun  of  eight  inches 
calibre,  turned,  bored  and  rifled,  without 
breech  closing  apparatus,  is  advertised  at  £975. 
Erupp  has  supplied  locomotive  axles  to  some 
of  our  largest  railway  companies,  and  crank 
axles  of  marine  engines  to  some  of  our  most 
celebrated  marine  engine  makers. 

Be$semer*9  Steel, — Bessemer  made  an  admir- 
able display  both  of  iron  and  steel  produced  by 
this  process ;  with  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
quality  of  the  metal,  as  shown  by  hammering, 

Sunching,  bending,  twisting,  stamping,  rolling, 
rawing  into  tube  and  fine  wire,  turning,  polish- 
ing, &c.  A  rail  was  shown  84  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
which  may  be  supplied  at  £18  per  ton. 

There  were  a  crank  shaft  of  a  SO-horse  engine 
in  one  piece ;  piston  rods  for  engines  of  from 
50  to  260 horse  power;  the  powerftd  screw  of 
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a  fly  press  used  in  the  mint;  and  a  oircnlar 
saw^  made  from  one  disc  of  steel  over  7  feet  in 
diameter,  with  teeth  of  10  inches  in  length. 
There  was,  however,  a  larger  saw  than  this 
shown  in  another  part  of  the  hoilding,  made 
from  steel  by  the  old  process ;  and  either  of 
them,  turning  at  the  rate  of  500  revelations  a 
mlnate,  would  cut  through  the  thickest  timber 
as  fast  as  a  man  could  walk.  With  these  mas- 
sive examples  were  shown  smaller  ones,  such 
as  plates  used  in  boilers,  ships,  and  bridges,  ris- 
ing in  regular  gradations  from  l-50th  of  an 
inch  to  nearly  4^  indies  thick.  Specimens  of 
steel  were  also  shown,  from  a  thickness  too 
great  for  a  strong  man  to  bend  down  to  the 
250th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Among  the  applications  of  steel  wire  were 
exhibited  several  specimens  of  cotton  cards, 
used  in  the  best  carding  engines,  with  steel  in 
round,  flat,  and  sauare  bars  of  every  size.  Two 
important  examples  of  steel  ordnance  were 
shown— one  illustrating  a  mode  of  mounting 
gnns  without  trunnions,  the  elevation  being 
effected  by  a  screw,  and  the  axles  of  the 
wheels  admitting  of  adjustment ;  the  other  a  24- 
pounder,  with  trunnions  forged  on  it  out  of  one 
solid  ingot  of  steel.  Mr.  Bessemer  also  showed 
samples  of  rulway  bars  made  of  his  steel,  some 
few  hundred  tons  of  which  have  already  been 
laid  on  various  new  lines  foV  trial.  Naylor  and 
Yickers  showed  a  pe^  of  beautifully  sounding 
steel  bells. 

Works  in  THE-PaBoiovsMBTALs. — The  work- 
ers in  gold  and  silver  have  made  great  progress 
in  their  cunning  art  since  the  exhibition  of  1851. 
In  this  age  of  gold,  and  nobler  enterprise  than 
that  of  gold  seeking,  and  nobler  successes  than 
those  of  gold  findiTig;  it  was  natural  to  expect 
a  large  increase  in  costly  works  of  art,  and 
luxurious  ministrations  to  the  vanity  which  are 
too  often  showered  upon  individual  success. 
Bat  the  advancement  of  art  has  not  gone,  pari 
poMu,  with  this  increment  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, and  this  liberal  employment  of  those  who 
&shion  them.  Art  has  been  beaten,  in  com- 
mon phrase,  "  by  the  weight  of  metal ;"  and 
though  the  quantity  has  been  superabundantly 
increased,  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  has 
suffered  in  this  plethora  of  the  earth's  wealth. 

Aluminium  Articles, — ^Aluminium  alloys  well 
with  copper,  forming  what  is  now  called 
aluminium  bronze.  When  alloy  of  this  kind, 
containuig  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  alu; 
minium,  is  "  dipped"  in  aquafortis,  it  acquires  a 
tint  so  like  that  of  gold  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  even  whei^ 
seen  side  by  side.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  may  be  oast,  rolled,  hammered,  and 
drawn  out  into  fine  wire.  The  bronze  usually 
inade  contains  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium.  It 
possesses  great  tenacity,  but  tarnishes  by  ex- 
posure to  the  Mr. 

H.  Morin  and  Deville,  in  the  French  Depart- 
inent  of  the  Exhibition,  had  an  admirable  dis- 
play of  alaminium,  exem^ifying  every  irapor- 
tont  quality  of  the  metaL  There  were  statuettes 


and  various  cast  objects,  including  latch  keys, 
which  combined  lightness  with  strength;  there 
was  the  metal  rolled  into  large  sheets,  beaten 
into  leaves,  drawn  into  fine  wire  and  woven 
into  lace,  coined  into  medals,  plated  upon  cop- 
per; and  aluminium  bronze  was  shown  in  pro- 
fusion, wrought  as  well  as  unwrought.  The 
eagles  on  the  standards  of  the  French  army 
are  of  aluminium ;  and  examples  of  these  were 
exhibited. 

Leaf  aluminium  has  lately  been  used  for  let- 
tering in  bookbinding. 

Jbwblbt. — The  Ifurge  diamond,  ^^the  Star 
of  the  South,' V  was  shown  in  the  foreign  nave, 
as  a  contribution  from  Amsterdam,  by  M.  E. 
Ooster ;  this  diamond  is  of  inmiense  size,  weigh- 
ing no  less  than  125  carats.  It  is  set  in  the 
centre  of  a  magnificent  star  of  brilliants. 

A  large  brilliant  drop,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Dresden,  and  the  largest  now  for  sale  in  Eu- 
rope, was  also  exhibited ;  it  weighed  76^  carats^ 
or  806  grains;  price  £50,000. 

Mr.  Hancock  exhibited,  in  his  well-appointed 
display,  a  Diamond  Necklace,  the  price  of  which 
was  85,000  guineas. 

In  Mr.  Hancock's  case  was  also  exhibited  the 
Devonshire  Emerald  (the  largest  in  the  world), 
and  the  Devonshire  Jewels,  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  artistic  collections  of  antiaue  gems  in 
existence.  These  were  shown  amia  a  perfect 
galaxy  of  pearls,  opals,  rubies,  brilliants,  and 
topazes;  in  this  case  were  exhibited  Jewels  to 
the  value  of  £800,000. 

London  and  Byder  exhibited  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  diamond-setting,  with  a  miniature 
portrait  of  the  Queen,  composed  of  distinct 
brilliants  almost  as  fine  as  diamond  dust,  and 
of  which  more  than  2,000  were  required  to 
complete  the  portrait. 

Hunt  and  Roskell  exhibited  the  Kassuck  and 
Arcot  diamonds,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster.  The  Arcot  consists  of  three 
gems,  a  round  one,  125  grains,  and  two  drops, 
22Si  grains;  of  the  very  finest  quality  and 
water.  The  Nassuck  weighs  840  grains:  it 
was  bought  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster for  £7,000,  and  was  once  worn  by  his  lord- 
ship on  the  hilt  of  his  Court  sword.  Hunt  and 
Roskell  also  showed  a  string  of  82  remarkably 
fine  pearls,  each  89  grains,,  and  the  whole 
valued  at  £8,000.  Widowson  and  Veale  ex- 
hibited two  strings  of  fine  pearls,  with  two 
pendants^  valued  at  £2,800. 

Mr.  Emanuel,  in  an  ebony  and  bronze  trophy 
in  the  nave,  exhibited  some  costly  articles ;  as 
an  emerald  brooch,  mounted  m  diamonds, 
valued  at  £10,000. 

Mr.  Lambert^s  greatest  novelty  was  some 
ciystal  intaglios  engraved  by  Mr.  Oharles  Oook, 
and  afterward  colored  to  the  life ;  pretty  ob- 
jects of  Jewelry,  either  as  lockets,  brooches, 
or  solitaires. 

In  Imitative  Jewelry,  Mr.  Emanuel  exhibit- 
ed some  ornaments  made  in  ivory  and  gold  in* 
laid  with  various  gems — a  process  which  he 
has  patented — whidi  certainly  produce  a  good 
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effect;  combining  ohaapneas,  Boftnees,  and  a 
certain  adaptability  of  odor  to  almost  an  j  com- 
plexion or  dress. 

In  the  French  Oonrt  were  shown  some  imi- 
tations made  b j  M.  SaTary,  Indnding  a  tiara 
of  mock  diamonds  and  some  rings  and  other 
ornaments  set  with  paste,  mbies  and  emeralds, 
exceedingly  close  imitations  of  the  real,  which 
might  be  worn  at  a  party  without  any  risk  of 
detection. 

M.  Vales  showed  some  real  and  imitation 
pearls  strung  alternately  on  the  same  string; 
and  so  well  made  are  the  false  that  unless  a 
leweller  had  them  in  his  hand  and  tested  them 
by  the  weight  and  size  of  ttte  bore,  he  would 
be  unable  to  distinguish  the  imitation  from  the 
real.  M.  Topart  had  also  four  strings  of  pearls, 
two^of  them  real  and  two  false,  which  the  un* 
initiated  could  not  distinguish ;  yet  one  may  be 
set  down  as  costing  about  8  francs,  and  the 
other  about  £800. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Oameo-cutting  was  exr 
hibited, — a  head  of  the  Emperor  of  &e  Erench 
— an  admirable  portrait— set  in  diamonds, 
which  was  bespoken  by  the  Empress,  at  the 
price  of  £260. 

Glass. — Stained  Olaw, — ^The  display  of  paint- 
ed windows  in  the  Exhibition  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
seen  in  this  country.  It  was,  however,  fuller 
of  promise  than  performance, — ^in  the  original 
treatment  of  subjects,  in  place  of  copying  epo- 
chal styles  and  methods  of  execution. 

Ebuaehold  emd  Fancy  Glan. — The  manufac- 
tures of  works  of  art  in  glass  proved  as  attrac- 
tive as  any  dass  of  the  Exhibition ;  the  Aus- 
trian glass  was  good  in  color,  and  in  their 
chandeliers  was  most  effectively  and  artistical- 
ly arranged;  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian 
glass  are  special  manufactures  which  were  also 
admirably  represented  ia  the  building;  but  the 
pure  cut  crystal  glass,  for  exquisite  forms, 
whether  cut,  blown,  or  moulded,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  very  highest  effects  of  the  engraver^s 
art,  the  visitor  found  in  the  English  Oourt. 
The  display  was  really  wonderful.  Here  were 
such  triumphs  of  the  engraver's  art  as  Venice 
never  knew ;  even  wine-glasses  fetched  £6  and 
£T  apiece.  There  were  lustres  and  chande- 
liers, too,  of  all  descriptions  and  almost  every 
§rade  of  excellence — ^from  the  simple  classic 
esign  of  Bobson  and  Pearce,  worth  £12,  up 
to  the  gorgeous  crystal  temple  of  Defifies, 
which  cost  over  £8000  to  manu&cture. 

First,  for  fine  art  work,  both  in  form  and 
marvellous  perfection  of  engraving,  was  the 
collection  shown  by  Dobson  and  Pearce.  One 
of  the  great  gems  in  this  collection — an  en- 
graved glass  tazza,  12  inches  high,  was  pur- 
chased almost  the  first  day  it  was  shown  for 
250  guineas,  incomparably  the  largest  sum  ever 
paid  for  a  single  and  very  small  piece  of 
modem  glass  work.  The  panels  in  the  cup, 
with  their  fine  cup  designs,  are  as  delicately 
marked  as  steel  engravings  and  as  deep  as  in- 
taglios, all  out  with  the  wheel,  even  to  the 


minutest  chasing  of  its  fiower  scroll-work.  A 
very  small  engraved  Cup,  not  much  larger  thm 
an  ordinary  tumbler,  exquisitely  engraved,  was 
bought  for  60  guineas  the  first  hour  it  was 
seen.  No  piece  of  Venetian  j;la8s  of  the  sams 
size  ever  fetched  so  high  a  price. 

A  claret  jug  sold  for  60  guineas,  one  side  of 
which  is  deeply  cut  with  a  grotesque  Baffael- 
esquedesign,  of  surpaseLug  excellence ;  the  foliage 
scroll-work--apes,  dragons,  and  other  monsten 
—being  a  perfect  chapter,  on  the  weird  com- 
binations of  Raffaelesque  ornament.  The  biidi 
in  this  piece  seem  to  have  an  actual  plumage, 
so  exquisitely  is  every  feather  worked  out  in 
the  cutting.  In  a  somewhat  similar  work,  the 
centre  ornament  is  a  group  of  water-lilies  float- 
ing in  a  lake,  produced  with  an  effect  ahnost 
equal  to  an  optical  delusion.  So  also  with 
fountains  on  another  dass  of  works — ^they  are 
not  so  much  engraved  as  they  seem  to  flow  and 
ripple  from  the  very  body  of  the  vase.  Above 
Messrs.  Dobson's  collection  was  hung  a  won- 
derful Venetian  chandelier,  of  their  modem 
manufacture,  which  in  design  and  droomng  of 
festoons  was  equal  to  the  rarest  old  Venice 
types,  only  much  more  brilliant  in  its  metal. 
In  this  collection  were  also  shown  the  cheap- 
est, simplest,  and  most  beautiful  designs  of  Mr. 
Marsh,  of  the  Lord  Ghamberlain^s  office,  for  table 
decoration,  which  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  f(lte  last  year.  Messrs. 
Phillips  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  Crystal 
Table,  the  most  brilliant  piece  of  cut  glass  in 
the  building.  Behind  it  was  placed  a  kind  of 
gpergne,  pr  centre-piece  for  fruit  and  flowers, 
representing  a  pool  with  weeds  and  bulmsbea 
in  glass,  and  surrounded  with  nautilus-shells  at 
the  base,  which  altogether  made  np  tiie  most 
original  and  effective  piece  of  this  class  in  the 
display.  Both  these  were  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Webb,  of  Stourbridge.  Messrs.  Pel- 
latt's  engraved  glass  also  attracted  such  admira- 
tion that  the  firm  received  orders  to  make  large 
dessert  services  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt :  each  ser- 
vice is  to  be  so  elaborate  in  design  that  many 
months  will  be  required  to  complete  them. 
The  same  firm  showed  cups,  tumblers,  and  ings 
of  the  most  beautiftil  forms,  covered  witii  a 
perfect  embroidery  of  exauisitely  engraved 
designs :  their  copies  of  the  koh-i-noor  in  crys- 
tal glass,  cut  in  the  form  in  which  this  great 
diamond  was  first  exhibited  in  1861,  were  in- 
finitely more  brilliant  than  the  renowned  gem 
on  its  first  d^but. 

But  in  the  general  average  of  his  exhibi- 
tion of  Out  Glass,  Alderman  Copeland  had  no 
superior.  The  jewelled  dessert  service  of  the 
brii^test  crystal,  was  a  signal  triumph  of  manu- 
facturing skill :  each  piece  has  a  lustre  of  its 
own  thf^  is  brilliant  beyond  description. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  effective  objects 
in  Decorative  Glass  was  shown  by  Powell  and 
Oo.  These  were  vases  of  double  glass,  the 
outer  one  of  pure  fliint,  the  inner  colored  to 
resemble  dark  serpentine  marble.     Between 
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tiie  two  are  placed  lightly  printed  photographs 
of  statnes,  designs,  flowers,  to.,  whidti  show 
out  as  if  finely  engraved  upon  the  marble :  and 
these  artistic  efEecta  are  produced  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Naylor  exhibited  some  exquisite  chalice- 
shaped  cups,  on  which  were  engraved  copies 
of  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  Last  Supper," 
equal  to  anything  shown  in  the  whole  dass. 

One  of  the  eight  Prismatic  Mirrors,  which 
Messrs.  Defries  made  for  the  late  Sultanas  new 
palace  on  the  Bosphoms,  was  exhibited.  This 
mirror  is  15  feet  high  and  8  feet  broad,  and 
contains  1000  prisms.  All  the  prisms  join  each 
other  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  one  piece,  and 
at  the  ends  are  dovelocked  together  and  held 
into  their  place  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
copper  rods.  The  weight  of  pure  crystal  is  one 
ton,  and  the  metal  back  one  ton  more. 

PoTTEBT. — ^The  largest  work  of  this  class  in 
the  building  was  the  Majolica  Fountain,  placed 
nnder  the  eastern  dome.  In  its  variety  of  form 
and  color  it  harmonizes  with  the  internal  ar- 
rangement and  decoration  of  the  building:  it 
was  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  me  sculptor,  and  executed  under  his 
saperintendence  for  the  display  of  Minton's 
modem  mi^olioa.  The  design,  while  very  ele* 
gant  and  symmetrical  as  a  whole,  has  that  bold 
distribution  of  parts  which  is  essential  in  a 
ibantain  to  be  m  keeping  with  the  wild  play 
of  water,  especially  in  the  open  air.  The  mass 
of  the  fountain  is  in  stone;  the  figures  and 
ornaments,  which  are  for  the  most  part  emble* 
matical,  being  added  in  mfyolica.  This  is  the 
finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  executed  in  this 
country,  and  proves  that  mi^olica  may  be  made 
a  most  important  department  of  industrial  and 
decorative  art. 

The  Wedgwood  Collection,  exhibited  by  the 
descendants  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  nobly  repre- 
sented his  famous  ware  in  Etruscan  vasesu 
Kevers  blue  vases,  and  classic  forms,  paintea 
with  pastoral  and  other  subjects. 

A  costly  dessert-service,  manufactured  for 
Her  Majesty  at  the  Boyal  Porcelain  Works, 
Worcester,  by  W.  H.  Kerr  and  Co.,  is  unique  in 
its  application  of  color  to  enamels,  enamel  de- 
coration to  a  service,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  design ;  its  cost  and  di£Sculty  of 
production  being  immensely  increased  by  no 
device  being  repeated :  while  each  plate  con- 
tarns  five  subjects,  and  for  the  plates  alone 
npvard  of  four  hundred  designs  were  made. 

At  the  head  of  the  French  collection  stood 
the  magnificent  manufactures  of  Sdvres.  Here 
it  was  at  once  shown  that  the  character  of 
Sevres  is  changed.  It  produces  little  of  the 
old  sort.  Its  royal  blue  is  nearly  as  §ood  as 
of  yore;  but  its  turquoise  blue  is  dull,  its  Bote 
de  Barry  is  very  far  from  the  marl^  and  its 
gilding  wants  lustre.  Instead  of  these,  how- 
®v©r,  we  were  presented  with  many  other 
hues.  Here  were  vases  and  cups  of  every 
pnn,  and  of  many  tints.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  collection  was  a  small 


dae  containing  three  or  four  dozen  cups; 
every  cup  almost  was  difEerent— not  merely 
in  pattern,  but  in  more  essential  qualities. 
There  was  not  one  which  had  not  called  forth 
the  highest  skill  of  the  French  artist,  and 
would  not  fetch  a  fabulous  price.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  sort  of  a  sea-green  ware — ^they  call  it 
^'  eiladon,^^  and  a  varied  of  it  ^^  eiladan  chanffe- 
ant^^ — which  first  appeared  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition in  1855,  may  be  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Sevres  display  :  The  color  is 
characteristic  of  modem  Sevres  in  this  respect^ 
that  it  is  of  a  low  tone.  The  primary  colors 
are  for  the  most  part  eschewed;  so  also  the 
secondary  ones ;  and  those  which  are  sought 
are  the  tertiary  and  still  more  complex  com- 
binations. What  is  here  called  c&ladan  is  most 
f^bly  translated  in  the  epithet  seagreen.  It  is 
a  gray,  dull  seagreen  of  many  shades,  more  or 
less  idlied  to  some  old  oriental  ware,  which  it 
is  more  easy  to  recognise  than  to  describe. 
This  cUadon  is  a  body-color,  it  pervades  tilie 
paste,  and  on  it  the  French  artists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pencilling  with  a  similar  but  white 
paste  various  designs,  chiefly  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, which  stand  out  in  gentle  relief  upon  the 
vase  or  cup,  white  upon  the  celadon  ground* 
The  effect  is  very  beautiful,  especially  in  a 
variety  of  the  tkladon  which  is  called  ehangeant^ 
because  of  the  singular  ease  with  which  it  re- 
flects local  color.  By  gas-light  this  celadon 
looks  pink. 

A  small  case  bearing  the  name  of  Avissean, 
of  Tours,  contained  two  pieces  in  imitation  of 
Palissy  ware — one  a  dish  with  a  pike  and  other 
flsh  on  it,  the  other  a  plateau,  on  which  a 
heron  is  contending  wi&  a  snake.  It  was 
extraordinary  work.  The  glancing  light  on 
the  i^in  of  the  pike  and  the  eel  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  the  snake  in  the  other,  was  ouite  mar- 
vellous. In  drawing,  in  action,  in  color,  every- 
thing was  perfect. 

Subitanees  %md  in  Manvfacturet, — ^This  dass 
included  not  only  raw  materials,  or  substances, 
but  the  manufiEictnres  themselves.  It  was  very 
miscellaneous,  and  presented  comparatively 
few  striking  novelties. 

Thx  Bbitish  CoLONiBB.—'cTafTiaica.'— There 
was  an  abundant  display  of  specimens  of  the 
products  of  this  colony,  such  as  sugar,  rum,  in- 
digo, cotton,  Indian  corn,  rice,  br^-fruit,  and 
bananas. 

First  were  not  less  than  144  specimens  of 
rum  of  the  highest  proof,  in  bottles;  of  all 
shades,  from  the  pale  pine  apple  color  to  the 
dark  purple  of  port  wine.  Near  the  rums  was 
a  flne  collection  of  the  liqueurs  and  choice 
wines  of  the  island,  most  exquisite  in  flavor, 
such  as  the  pimento,  the  orange,  the  jamboline 
^a  delicious  liqueur;  and  the  delicious  Santa 
wine. 

The  vegetable  oils  of  the  country  were  repre- 
sented by  forty-eight  specimens,  some  of  great 
value  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine. 
There  was  the  wonderful  croton  oil,  the  sand 
box  oil,  and  an  oil  called  the  ^^  French  physio- 
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nnt,^*  wjich  is  not  so  well  known  as  its  merits 
deserve ;  for  a  dozen  drops  will  be  as  effica- 
cions  as  an  ounce  of  castor-oil,  and  its  effects 
may  be  neutralized  bj  a  glass  of  white  wine. 
In  a  glass  case  was  shown  a  dry  branch  of 
a  «hrab,  the  **  burwood,"  a  specific  against 
cholera. 

Trinidad,— The  produce  sent  from  this  isl- 
and consisted  of  specimens  of  its  minerals ;  as- 
phalte,  from  the  famous  ^^  Pitch  Lake ;"  glance, 
tertiary  coal,  and  lignite ;  the  latter,  it  is  said, 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  lignites 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  food 
substances  included  rice,  ground  nuts,  seramum, 
cocoas,  coffee,  nutmegs,  Brazil  nuts,  flower  of 
bread  fruit,  plantains,  yams,  tania,  sweet  pota- 
toes, curl-curl,  bitter  and  sweet  Canada  arrow- 
roots, cloves,  and  black  pepper.  There  were 
also  vegetable  oils  and  ivory,  skins  of  sharks, 
sponges,  seeds,  &c. ;  textile  materials,  wild  and 
cultivated  cottons;  cork,  and  fibres  of  wild 
cane ;  native  woods,  plun  and  ornamental  cala- 
bashes, fancy  baskets,  Indian  wickerwork,  &c. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  was  repre- 
sented by  fine  specimens  of  copper,  manganese, 
zinc,  cobalt,  ironstones,  barytes,  arragonite, 
iron  pyrites,  sands,  clays,  and  other  matters. 

The  productions  of  British  Dominica,  and  of 
British  Guiana,  had  much  in  common  with 
those  shown  from  Jamaica. 

27dtal, Sugar^  in  particular,  within  the  last 
ten  years  has  become  one  of  the  staple  products 
of  the  country.  Twelve  years  ago  a  sample 
manufactured  from  Natal  canes  was  handed 
about  the  colony  as  a  curiosity ;  but  within  the 
last  two  years  2,000  tons,  exceeding  £60,000  in 
value,  have  been  export<^. 

Natal  is  trying  her  hand  at  producing  cotton, 
and  some  specimens  were  shown  of  fair  quality. 

The  greatest  ingenuity  is  shown  in  their  mu- 
sical instruments.  The  OafiVe  lyre  is  a  bent 
bow  strung  with  twisted  hair,  which  beaten 
with  a  stick  will  give  out  some  four  or  five  dis- 
tinct tones;  while  tiie  Macabere  piano,  which 
is  a  series  of  strips  of  wood,  each  backed  by  a 
sounding  chamber  formed  of  the  rind  of  some 
dried  and  hardened  fruit,  has  one  or  two  notes 
very  nearly  approaching  to  the  music  of  a 
cracked  bell. 

St.  Helena,  and  one  or  two  other  African  set- 
tlements, sent  small  contributions. 

The  Bahamas  offered  cotton,  the  pine  apple 
fibre,  the  palmetto,  the  banana,  and  ouier  plants 
containing  fibres  useful  for  the  manufacturer; 
sponges  and  liquorice  berries,  and  shell  work, 
of  various  kinds. 

Ceylon  sent  a  fine  collection  of  produce,  nat- 
ural and  artificial.  There  were  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  peacock^s  feather  fans;  rude  ploughs 
and  yokes;  carved  cocoa  nut  shells;  native 
lace  and  gold  embroidery,  and  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and  more  especially  interesting  was  a 
Davenport  carved  in  ebony,  in  the  English 
style,  by  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  industrial  schools 
recently  established  in  the  island  by  the  local 
government. 


MauriHus  sent  some  fine  specimens  of  sagari 
fruits,  and  vegetable  substances. 

Hong-Kong  showed  some  choice  examples 
of  Chinese  industry,  in  silk,  rich  velvets,  silk 
and  gold  embroidered  carpets;  china  and 
enamels ;  and  articles  of  raw  produce. 

Malta  came  out  very  strong  in  her  three 
great  specialities,  lace,  silver  filigree,  and  stone- 
work. The  beautifrd  black  lace  is  made  prin- 
cipally by  women  in  the  small  island  of  Gozo. 
In  the  patterns  there  is  scarcely  any  departure 
from  ancient  ideas — ^though  the  schools  of  de- 
sign w)iich  have  been  established  in  Malta  are 
beginning  to  tell  both  on  this  and  other  branch- 
es of  manufactures— but  the  workmanship  is  so 
excellent  that  for  wear  the  lace  is> unsurpassa- 
ble. One  of  its  distinguishing  and  most  valu- 
able characteristics  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
crease  it.  The  black  lace  is  all  of  silk,  obtained 
from  Naples.  There  were  also  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  white  thread  lace,  mostly  made  in 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  island.  In  the 
silver  filigree  work,  the  delicate  tracery  is  exe- 
cuted with  quite  as  fine  a  finish  as  the  best 
samples  of  the  Genoese  ware. 

The  chief  articles  which  the  Ionian  Islands 
offered  to  commercial  enterprise  were  their 
wines.  The  islands  produce  cotton  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

/naia,— The  products  of  the  soil  were  ofl- 
seeds,  oils,  gums,  resins,  medicinal  suhstances, 
fibres,  timbers,  and  tea.  « 

Rich  samples  of  raw,  manufactured,  and  dyed 
silks,  were  forwarded ;  while  .most  of  the  con- 
.  tributing  places  furnished  specimens  of  mixed 
silks  and  cotton  fabrics. 

The  embroideries  generally  on  velvet,  silk, 
leather,  and  cloth,  were  excellent  both  in  de- 
sign and  execution. 

In  works  of  art  or  skill,  were  the  elaborate 
carvings  in  black  wood,  sandal  wood,  and  ivory ; 
and  in  a  material  termed  *^  Ratanglee,"  from 
Malabar;  inlaid  ivory,  and  enamelling  in  tiie 
precious  metals. 

There  were  samples  of  cutlery,  jewellery,  lac 
ware,  &c.,  from  Bombay  and  Scinde ;  and  of 
mineral  products  and  works  in  stone,  &c. ; 
alum,  saltpetre,  subcarbonate  of  soda,  from 
Scinde ;  indigo  from  Jacobabad ;  sulphur,  lead, 
copper  ores,  and  galena,  from  Beloochistan ; 
agates  and  camelians  from  the  Ruttinpoor 
mines  in  Rewa  Kanta. 

The  collection  from  Madras  under  the  head 
of  raw  products,  included  timbers,  oils,  seeds, 
gums,  dyed,  &c. 

The  rich  feather  ornaments  from  Kumool 
and  Vizagapatam,  the  large  straw  mattings 
from  Pulghaut  and  North  Arcot,  the  writing 
paper  from  Madras  and  Salem,  and  the  carvings 
and  constructions  in  ivory,  sandal  wood,  buffaio 
horn,  and  porcupine-quills,  were  attractive. 

Hydrabaid  and  Burmah  contributed  speci- 
mens of  lac  ware. 

The  fine  arts  in  Madras  were  represented  by 
a  collection  of  engravings,  photographs,  and 
drawings.  Some  miniatures  on  ivory  especially 
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illastrated  the.  delicacy  of  finish,  minute  detail, 
sad  brilliancy  of  color,  ever  remarkable  in  na- 
tive drawings. 

The  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  Canadian 
display  was  that  of  her  timber,  of  which  there 
was  a  gigantic  trophy  in  the  north  transept.  It 
was  three  stories  or  stages  in  height.  Some  of 
the  logs  of  which  this  trophy  was  formed  wero 
of  enormous  dimensions.  On  one  side  was  a 
log  of  black  walnut  five  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  it  was  out  from  a  tree  120  feet  high,  the 
first  limb  being  70  feet  from  .the  ground,  and 
350  years  old.  On  the  opposite  side  wa^a  larse 
block  of  white  oak,  more  than  four  yards  m 
girth,  and  380  years  old. 

The  collection  of  woods  of  Lower  Canada 
comprised  the  linden,  the  maples  of  various 
kinds,  but  especially  the  bird^s  eye  maple  \  the 
moose  wood,  and  the  curled  maple ;  the  dog- 
wood, the  willow,  and  the  birch.  In  commer- 
cial value  the  most  notable  were  the  thirteen 
varieties  of  conifera^  including  pine,  spruce,  and 
cedar,  the  oaks  and  beeches,  the  hickory  and 
the  maples.  These  woods  were,  however,  sur- 
passed by  those. of  Upper  Canada,  the  most  re- 
markable being  the  white  oak,  a  plank  of 
which  is  four  feet  wide ;  the  black  walnut,  a 
beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  furniture ;  the  sugar 
and  soft  maples,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
width ;  and  the  pine,  one  plank  of  which  is, 
we  ore  told,  ^*  12  feet  long  (it  could  have  been 
cat  50  feet  long)  and  50  inches  wide,  without  a 
knot,  sawn  from  a  tree  22  feet  in  circumference, 
and  120  feet  to  the  first  limb. 

There  were  also  shown  earths  and  ores  for 
paints ;  stones  adapted  for  lithographers ;  min* 
eral  manures,  ad  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime, 
shell  marl,  &g.  ;  trap  rock  for  grinding  stones ; 
talcose  slate  for  whetstones,  flagstones,  and 
marbles. 

New  BruTittnek, — ^Among  the  minerals  were 
specimens  of  the  Albert  co^,  black  and  glitter- 
ing as  jet,  which  will  burn  like  a  candle ;  and 
from  which  Albertine  oil  is  distilled  in  large 
quantities.  The  mine  is  worked  extensively  by 
a  company  in  New  Brunswick,  who  have  sunk 
one  shaft  to  the  depth  of  750  feet,  and  are  now 
nnking  another,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
continaed  to  the  enormous  depth  of  1,600  feet. 
One  ton  produces  from  16,000  to  18,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  or  about  eighty  gallons  of  Albertine 
or  paraffine  oil.  Some  specimens  of  ehale  found 
a  short  distance  from  these  works  yield  about 
nzty  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton. 

Vaticouner't  Island.-^  A  spar  of  Douglas  fir,  of 
which  specimens  were  exhibited,  was  brought 
from  the  island ;  it  is  220  feet  long,  and  now 
reared  as  a  flagstaff  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Gardwis. 

Prince Bdward^t  liland.-^From  this  smallest 
of  the  group  of  North  American  colonies  were 
sent  a  mowing  machine ;  a  variety  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  products;  and  an  in- 
genious running  block,  promises  to  create  a 
revolution  in  ship's  rigging. 
y^a  8eotia,^The  zoological  specimens  of 


this  colony  were  prominent  in  the  collection : 
a  moose  deer,  grouse  and  partridges,  ducks  and 
waterfowl;  fish,  obtained  in  such  large  quan- 
tities in  the  neighboring  waters ;  mackerel,  sal- 
mon, pollock,  haddock,  hake,  and  cod ;  alewife 
and  Digby  chicken  fish. 

Thb  Austraxiak  CoLomES.— Of  the  almost 
unlimited  natural  wealth  of  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  displayed  in  the  Exhibition,  Aus* 
tralia  attracted  the  most  attention;  as  well 
from  the  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  her 
resources  have  been  developed,  as  from  the  fine 
quality  of  some  of  the  objects  displayed. 

27ew  South  Wales,  the  parent  colony  of  the 
Australian  group,  takes  the  lead  in  pastoral  in- 
dustry. The  colony  owes  its  prominence  in  the 
Production  of  wools  to  the  enterprise  of  Capt. 
[acarthur,  of  Camden,  who,  noting  the  effect 
of  the  natural  grasses  on  the  fleeces  of  ordinary 
sheep,  imported  at  his  own  expense  three  rams 
and  five  ewes  of  nure  Spanish  breed,  with 
which  he  crossed  all  coarse- wooled  sheep.  The 
result  of  this  patriotic  enterprise  was  that  in 
1860  the  export  of  wool  from  Sydney  was  12.- 
809,862  lbs.,  and  its  estimated  value  £l,12d,69d. 

The  samples  of  wool^  fleece  and  scoured, 
weire  of  admirable  quality;  and  there  were 
two  or  three  fine  Merino  fleeces,  one  of  which, 
the  produce  of  an  imported  French  merino 
lamb,  weighed  7i  lbs.  Mr.  Ledger  exhibited 
a  beautiful  sample  of  wool  from  the  Alpacas, 
which  he  introduced  into  the  colony  from 
Peru  with  great  success;  the  natural  grasses 
suit  them  admirably,  and  Mr.  Ledger  is  said  to 
be  confident  that  they  will  attain  to  maturity  at 
an  earlier  age  than  in  South  America,  with  a 
larger  form  and  a  heavier  fleece.  In  a  large 
case  were  shown  seven  stuffed  specimens— a 
pure  lama,  a  pure  alpaca,  and  five  crosses  be- 
tween them. 

The  finest  cotton  exhibited  in  the  building 
was  to  be  found  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Court,  and  some  of  the  samples  have  been  priced 
as  high  as  4s.  per  lb. ;  a  sample  which  attracted 
much  attention  was  grown  60  miles  from  the 
seacoast,  in  south  latitude  88°. 

In  cereals,  too,  the  colony  took  a  high  rank. 
The  best  sample  was  grown  at  Bathurst,  and 
the  three  samples  of  white  wheat,  which  run 
from  64  lb.  to  68  lb.  per  bushel,  grown  at 
Camden  park,  were  much  admired.  As  a  flour 
making  wheat  it  is  said  to  be  of  first  rate  qual- 
ity. Maize  seems  to  be  a. crop  with  which  the 
soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales  agree 
capitally,  and  some  splendid  cobs,  both  for  size 
and  close  packing,  of  the  grain  were  shown 
here.  A  sample  of  a  most  productive  kind 
vields  as  much  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the 
large  pure  yellow  sorts  weigh  65  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  and  the  smaller  yellow  66  lbs.  There 
were  numerous  specimens  of  the  products  of 
the  vines  of  New  South  Wales,  including  all 
the  varieties  grown  there— Hungarian  light 
wines,  tokay— to  which  the  muscat  has  a  great 
affinity— Hermitage,  Madeira,  Bordeaux,  and 
Burgundy.    Since  tiie  Paris  exhibition,  when 
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the  Jurors  reported  strongly  in  their  iSaror,  the 
mariet  for  Anstraliaa  wines  has  yery  much  iur 
oreasecL  Among  the  other  products  exhibited 
were  Oayenne  pepper,  preserved  fruits,  tobao- 
€0,  sponges,  and  sugar  canes,  for  which  some 
parts  of  the  colony  are  said  to  be  admirably 
fitted. 

The  portions  of  the  show,  however,  both 
here  and  in  the  Victoria  Court,  which  were 
looked  at  with  the  deepest  interest  by  most 
pie,  were  the  specimens  from  the  gold** 


QuMn«2a7M2  made  an  excellent  display.  First, 
of  cotton  there  were  numerous  samples.  The 
quality  of  the  sea  island  cotton  is  remark- 
ably fine,  and  has  been  priced  by  authorities 
at  88.  Sd.  and  8s.  6d.  per  pound.  One  sample, 
grown  200  miles  from  the  sea-board,  rivalled  in 
quality  that  grown  on  the  sea-^oast  The 
principal  export  of  the  colony  at  present  is 
wool,  of  which  upwards  of  5,000,000  bales, 
the  produce  of  8,500,000  sheep,  are  annuaUy 
exported. 

South  AnttraXia  is  unusually  rich  in  copper, 
and  the  Burra-Burra,  Eanunda,  and  the  Walla- 
roo mines — ^from  all  of  which,  and  other  mines, 
there  were  ample  specimens  in  the  Exhibition 
— are  reckoned  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.  The  Burra-Burra  has  neen  at  work 
since  September,  1845,  and  the  annual  yield 
for  many  years  past  has  averaged  from  10,000 
to  18,00  tons  of  from  22  to  23  per  cent,  of 
copper.  The  specimens  exhibited  from  the 
mine  included  sulphuret  of  copper  in  matrix  of 
limestone ;  red  oxide  in  silicious  matrix ;  green 
carbonate  with  manganese ;  sulphuret  associat- 
ed with  iron,  from  the  lowest  depth  of  the 
workings,  yielding  50  per  cent,  of  copper;  and 
a  number  of  beautiful  pieoes  of  the  green  car- 
bonate or  malachite.  The  specimens  of  Burra- 
Burra  malachite  completely  eclipsed  the  fimious 
Bussian  doors  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  exhibition  of  1851. 

The  samples  of  com  exhibited  were  of  first- 
rate  quality,  superior  to  anything  shown  from 
the  Old  World,  and  only  missing  by  an  ounce 
or  two  the  honor  of  being  the  heaviest  in  the 
building.  About  8,500  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion as  vineyard,  and  their  produce  amounts  to 
800,000  gallons  of  wine,  besides  1,000  tons  of 
table  grapes,  which  are  exported  by  steamer 
to  Melbourne. 

Western  Australia, — ^The  chief  resources  at 
present  developed  appeared  to  be  timber  and 
minerals. 

Vietcria, — ^The  colonists  had  evidently  taken 
great  pains  in  this  collection  to  illustrate  the 
unexampled  prosperity  and  almost  boundless 
resources  of  their  favored  countiy.  In  1851, 
the  colonies  of  Victoria.  Queensland,  British 
Columbia,  and  Tasmania  nad  no  existence.  In 
the  short  ten  years  that  have  intervened  since 
then,  they  have  grown  into  what  may  be  term- 
ed distinct  States,  and  one  of  them  at  least — 
Victoria — contains  such  elements  of  wealth, 
each  boundless  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 


aooroes  within  itself,  as  must  in  a  few  years 
make  her  the  foremost  and  most  powerfid  of 
the  great  cluster  of  our  young  southem  em- 
pires. The  rise  and  suddenly  acquired  and 
vast  material  prosperity  of  this  colony  traoa- 
cend  all  that  has  yet  been  told  of  colonial  enter- 
prise. When  the  exhibition  of  1851  was  open- 
ed, the  only  habitation  on  the  site  of  tiie 
present  town  of  Ballarat  was  a  ^epherd's  hot, 
built  of  dabs  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  bark. 
In  a  circle,  having  Ballarat  as  a  centre,  with  a 
radius  of  40  miles,  the  population  then  did  not 
exceeds  500  persons.  The  population  of  the 
aanie  area  in  1861  was  106,996  persons,  the 
town  of  Ballar  at  22,111. 

At  the  East  end  of  the  building,  in  a  beauti- 
fully carved  wood  case,  was  £50,000  worth  of 
gold  in  every  form  in  which  it  has  been  known 
or  supposed  to  exist.  There  was  a  su^estive 
model  illustration  of  this  vast  amount  of  V«^ 
toria  gold. 

The  tall  pTramid  nDderihe  eastern  dome,  44  Ifeet  H 
incbet  in  oeigbt  and  10  feet  eqiiare  at  the  baae»  repre- 
aented  the  bulk  of  the  gold  exported  from  Victoria 
from  the  l8t  of  October,  1851,  to  the  lat  of  October. 
1861— the  period  from  the  close  of  the  ezhibitxon  or 
1861  to  the  date  when  it'  was  neceaaaiT  to  send  the 
goods  from  Victoria  to  the  recent  ezbibition.  The 
quantity  of  sold  which  it  repreaenta  is  26,162,4(2 
ounces  troy;  1,798,995  lbs.  avoirdupois;  or  800  tons, 
17  cwt,  8  qrs.,  7  lbs.  It  ia  equal  in  solid  meaanre- 
ment  to  \4Sak  cubic  feet ;  while  the  value  of  the  sold  thus 
repreaentedy  all  of  which  has  been  eiportea  to  £oj^ 
land,  ia  104.649,7282.,  or  more  than  one*eighth  of  our 
national  debt.  On  the  surface  of  the  pyramid  were 
represented  models  of  some  of  the  larser  nuggets  which 
have  been  found,  with  reference  to  w  names  of  their 
fortunate  diaooverera.  On  other  portiona  of  the  sur- 
face there  were  repreaentations  of  the  ingots  into  which 
the  gold  waa  formed  previous  to  exportation. 

Here  was  gold  in  nuggets  worth  £10,000; 
gold  in  bars  and  massive  ingots;  gold  almost 
black,  red,  veUow,  and  brown  j  rough  masses 
orystallized  into  the  most  beautifhl  forms;  gold 
mixed  with  crystals  of  iron  spotted  over  the 
milk-white  quartz-like  rare  gems,  or  eased  in 
an  impslpabie  powder  got  from  the  blankets  ox 
the  crushing-machines,  and  so  fine  that  it  floats 
in  water  liker  a  metallic  lustre. 

Specimens  (weighing  nearly  1  cwt)  of  what 
may  almost  be  termed  native  iron,  so  pure  is 
the  ore,  were  exhibited,  containing  between  80 
and  90  per  cent,  of  metal:  they  are  found 
strewed  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony  like  boulders. 

Among  other  curious  obiects  shown  in  this 
collection  was  a  meteorite  found  near  Ballarat, 
and  weighing  30  owt.  A  section  of  it  shows 
graphite  and  magnetiopyrite  in  nests  or  patciies 
through  the  mass,  with  chloride  of  iron  exud- 
ing from  the  interstices.  This  most  wonderfiil 
specimen  of  meteoric  iron  is,  however,  only  a 

rrter  the  size  of  one  found  in  the  same  colony, 
ong  the  natural  produce  exhibited  were 
some  samples  of  very  fine  tobacco. 

Some  exquisite  French  shawls  and  merino 
fiEibrics  were  shown,  made  entirely  from  Yio* 
toria  wools:  the  former  the  most  perfect  sped- 
mens  of  the  kind  in  the  building,  and  the  latter 
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equJ  to  any  of  the  best  real  Spanish  merino 
maniifactared  in  France.  Some  specimens  of 
wheat  weighed  as  much  as  68  lbs.  8  oz.  per 
bnshel.  Another  fine  collection,  which  weigh- 
ed 67  lbs.  14  oz.  a  bushel,  was  stated  to  be  the 
prodace  of  the  sixth  crop  reared  in  succession 
OQ  the  same  land.  The  indigenous  and  accli- 
matized fruits  were  shown  in  a  fine  collection 
of  wax  models,  cast  from  originals  in  Victoria 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  this  exhibition. 
Some  of  them,  espedaUj  the  pears,  were  won- 
derfully fine,  the  pears  attaimng  sometimes  to 
a  weight  of  8  lbs.  There  was  also  exMbited  a 
fine  and  numerous  display  of  highly  scented 
essential  oils  from  yarious  native  trees  and 
plants.  True  kaolin,  or  the  beet  porcelain  clay, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  nroduction  of 
soap  wherever  it  is  cheap  enough,  is  found  in 
abundance  in  Victoria.  The  manufacturers  are 
utilizing  the  tallow  by  the  production  of  can- 
dles, called  *^  sperm,"  though  made  from  stearic 
acid:  some  remarkable  good  specimens  of 
these  candles  were  displayed.  There  was 
shown  dried  meat  called  ^*  charqui,"  which  is 
almost  peculiar  to  Victoria:  it  keeps  firesh  in 
the  hottest  climates  during  almost  any  length 
of  time. 

A  Victoria  street  cab  was  shown.  It  is  a  kind 
of  very  broad  dog  cart,  with  high  wheels  like 
those  of  a  Hansom ;  well  balanced  on  its  axle ; 
it  has  three  front  and  three  back  seats,  shel- 
tered by  a  large  hood.  A  very  good  collection 
was  shown  of  the  principal  fishes  of  Victoria, 
dried  and  stuffed,  including  among  others,  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  celebrated  Murray  cod :  it  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  firesh-water  fish  known,  150 
lbs.  being  not  a  very  unusual  weight  for  it. 

Tasmania. — ^This  colony  (formerly  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  one  of  our  penal  settlements) 
made  a  good  display  of  its  products,  of  which 
useful  and  ornamental  timber  was  most  promi- 
aent. 

Fbbnoh  Oolohiqs. — Algeria,— :The  French 
Government  had  evidently  been  at  particular 
pains  to  present  to  the  world  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  resources  and  natural  capabilities  of  its 
great  colony;  Algeria,  in  fact,  occupying  as 
much  space  as  all  the  rest  of  the  French  colonies 
put  together.  The  soil  of  Algeria  still  retains 
that  wonderful  fertility  which  made  it  in  an- 
cient times  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  and 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  show  was 
the  long  array  of  cereals,  provender  of  various 
lands,  and  vegetables.  Natives  as  well  as  col- 
onists exhibited  here,  and  some  pf  the  finest 
specimens  of  barley  were  grown  by  indigenous 
cultivators.  Of  wheats  there  was  an  immense 
variety.  The  best  sample  shown  was  by  M. 
Declonfl6,  of  Gonstantine.  Midze,  too,  white 
and  yellow,  is  extensively  grown  both  in  the 
Oasis  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Tell.  The  exhibi- 
tors of  barley,  oats,  and  rye  were  numerous ; 
snd  at  the  entrance  there  was  a  sheaf  of  each 
co^op  of  the  year's  reaping.  The  Acclimatiza- 
tion Society  exhibited  a  collection,  in  which 
there  were  not  less  than  58  varieties.  Potatoes, 
VOL.  IL-» 


however,  cabbages,  and  such  vegetables  as  were 
classed  under  the  head  of  tubercules,  fiourished 
in  great  abundance,  and  there  was  a  large  ex- 
port. 

The  results  of  the  cotton  cultivation  in  Al- 
geria were  very  interesting. 

The  cotton  tree  was  shown  in  leaf  and  nut, 
with  here  and  tiiere  the  beautifid  white  cotton 
bursting  from  the  pod.  Mr.  Hardy  exhibited 
samples  ]^roduced  from  seeds  from  all  parts  of 
the  worla  whidi  are  in  process  of  naturalization 
in  the  Jardin  d' Acclimation  at  Algiers. 

The  production  of  silk  in  Algeria  may  be 
said  almost  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  the 
French  occupation  of  the  country. 

There  was  a  considerable  display  of  wines, 
both  red  and  white ;  one  special  wine  called 
vermouth,  from  Oran,  has  been  described  as  an 
imitation  of  the  famous  Hungarian  vermuth. 
The  specimens  of  spirits  and  liqueurs  included 
the  renowned  and  mmiliar  "  absmthe,^'  and  the 
more  recondite  and  almost  unattainable  **  char- 
treuse;" both  the  result  of  French  industry 
and  manufacture  in  the  colony. 

The  appearance  of  tobacco  grown  in  Algeria, 
in  its  raw  state,  and  manufactured,  in  the  shape 
of  cigars  and  snuffs,  was  good.  Here  may  be 
mentioned  a  very  curious  plant,  like  our  com- 
mon thistle,  and  from  the  pod  of  which  is  ex- 
tracted a  beautiful  and  delicate  material  which 
is  woven  into  as  beautiful  and  delicate  silk, 
which  is,  besides,  stout  in  substance,  and  the  arti- 
ficial colors  of  which  are  at  once  tasteful  and  rich. 

Of  the  Thuya,  the  olive,  and  the  other  beau- 
tiful Algerian  woods  which  are  in  such  request 
among  I^arisian  cabinet-makers  for  meuhles  de 
luxe^  3iere  were  numerous  specimens. 

Pkbu,  Oosta  .  Riga,  asd  Ubuguat.— The 
South  American  States  contributed  various 
articles  of  produce  and  manufacture.  Fern 
sent  fidlver,  silver  and  plated  articles,  and  mer- 
cury; wools,  including  alpacas;  and  cotton 
and  wine.  From  Costa  Rica,  mining  and 
chemical  substances;  skins  and  furs.  Uruguay, 
specimens  of  wool,  roots,  and  skins,  timber  and 
wheat ;  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  coals. 

Brazil  sent  twenty-four  varieties  of  tea,  in- 
cluding **  Matti,"  coffee  and  sugar,  wheat  of 
good  quality,  and  very  heavy ;  tapioca,  starclL 
arrow  root,  flour  frt>m  various  descriptions  of 
grain;  tobacco. 

Brazilian  manufactures:  oils,  including  oO 
from  the  alligator,  a  black,  thick,  pitchy  look- 
ing material;  stearine  candles;  furs  and  skins 
tanned  and  dressed,  the  skin  of  an  immense 
boa  constrictor ;  boots  and  shoes  of  excellent 
shape  and  finish ;  cloths  of  various  kinds ;  and 
felt  hats  of  extraordinary  lightness  and  fineness 
of  texture.  Excellent  rum  and  native  wines; 
and  with  those  of  beeswax  and  honey  was 
shown  a  case  containing  twenty-four  kinds  of 
bees.  There  were  creditable  specimens  of  iron- 
casting,  paper-hangings,  w<M>d-carving,  and 
decorations  of  various  &ds. ,  The  manufacture 
and  cutting  of  glass  was  exemplified  in  some 
good  specimens  of  design  and  engraving.   Self- 
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finding  pistols  and  a  variety  of  firearms  and 
weapons  were  also  exhibited. 

Photographs  were  exhibited  of  the  Emperor 
and  l&npress  of  Brazil  and  the  imperial  family ; 
also  of  Braalian  scenery. 

Japan. — Among  the  works  was  a  collection 
of  little  metal  baoldes  for  fiistening  the  dress ; 
the  designs  of  these  buckles  were  irresistibly 
grotesque— not  mere  sketches,  but  solid  littie 
pieces  of  metal  work,  the  background  being  of 
bronze  and  the  raised  figures  in  relief  being 
either  gold,  silver,  steel,  or  platinum,  or/of  all 
four  metals  intermixed.  It  is  evident  from  the 
platinum  being  so  freely  used  that  the  secret  of 
melting  it,  to  which  our  chemical  knowledge 
has  omy  of  late  attained,  has  long  been  known 
to  them.  A  small  window-blind  was  shown, 
made  apparentiy  of  rods  of  twisted  glass  strung 
together ;  the  rods  were  as  hard,  as  dear,  and 
as  sharp  as  glass ;  yet  it  was  made  from  a  gela- 
tine of  rice.  In  a  collection  of  Ivory  Carvings, 
a  comic  scene  was  distinctiy  represented*- 
yet  they  were  so  small  that  they  might  be  worn 
as  brooches.  In  a  collection  of  Porcelain,  a 
large  plate  represented  two  Japanese  ladies 
weariug  French  bonnets  and  shawls,  with 
deeply  flounced  silk  dresses  spread  out  by  an 
amplitude  of  crinoline.  One  had  a  telescope 
witn  which  she  was  pointing  to  the  sea  with 
an  air  of  &shionable  nonchalance,  while  the 
other  figure  had  her  gloved  hand  filled  with 
green  apples.  In  the  background  were  two 
other  Japanese  ladies  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  country,  and  who  were  shrinking  with  hor- 
ror and  astonishment  from  their  strangely  at- 
tired sisters.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
manuffLcturing  skill  that  a  passing  Joke  like  this 
ihould  be  represented  in  such  a  costiy  medium 
as  this  beautifblly  finished  porcelain. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  the  different 
kinds  of  paper  used  for  paper  hangings,  for 
writing,  printing,  and  for  wrapping  up  parcels; 
paper  waterproof  coats,  paper  leathers,  p^er 
parasol^  and  pf4)er  pocket  handkercnieiSk 
Some  of  the  paper  leathers  were  as  strong  ap- 
parentiy as  any  hides  that  ever  left  a  tanyara. 

Ohhta. — ^The  Chinese  exhibition,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  peoples,  much  resembled  that 
of  the  Japanese  in  its  lacquered  ware,  its  porce- 
lain, its  carvings,  and  its  metal  work  in  bronze. 
There  was  also  a  fine  collection  of  medical 
drugs;  with  complete  sets  of  Chinese  types, 
rare  ornaments  in  jade,  and  an  exquisite  wood 
oarving,  which  formed  the  back  of  the  Emper- 
or*s  throne  in  his  Palace  of  Tuen-!l^-Yuen. 
Another  of  the  spoils  exhibited  was  a  skull  set 
in  gold  in  the  form  of  a  drinking  cup,  loot- 
ed from  the  Summer  Palace  by  one  (k  our  pri- 
vate soldiers,  and  sold  for  a  very  small  price, 
though  the  value  of  the  setting  is  over  £1000. 

AnuoA,  Centkal  and  Wsstern. — ^The  arti- 
cles consisted  mostiy  of  tobes  and  native  wrap- 
pers; grass  cloths  and  mats;  cotton  clothes 
and  sundry  native  manufactures,  and  specfanens 
of  cotton,  in  various  states. 

MADAeASOAB  seut  ores,  olothes,  and  other 


native  manufactures:  the  soarib  in  silk  were 
very  showy. 

Hatti,  was  represented  by  some  Iron  ores, 
Saddlery  and  Harness,  and  a  lew  rude  speci- 
mens of  Pottery. 

Ths  EoTPTiAir  CoLLSonoir,  consisted  of  the 
products  of  modem  Egypt,  of  the  Sondan,  and 
the  relics  of  ancient  E^npt.  The  looms  of  Cairo 
contributed  the  largest  proportion  of  4iie  first 
division — and  the  silks  were  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  texture.  In  the  patterns  there 
was  hardly  any  departure  from  tne  traditional 
stripes,  but  the  lustre  of  the  colors,  even  in  the 
ordinary  fabrics  used  by  the  fellahs  for  their  fiHe 
dresses,  was  unusually  splendid.  The  woollen 
and  the  cotton  goods,  too,  were  well  represented. 

From  the  arsenals  of  Cairo  there  was  exhi- 
bited a  stand  of  admirably  finished  Rifles, 
Bayonets,  and  other  arms,  used  by  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  produced  by  Arab  workmen,  under 
tiie  direction  of  M.  Mini^. 

Fime  Arts.— '<  The  English  Gallery,''  says  an 
able  critic,  ^*  affords  an  admirable  opportnnity  of 
gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  of  what 
is  worth  knowing  and  studying  in  the  history 
of  Painting  in  England.  The  limits  of  time 
assigned  to  the  exhibition  of  English  pictures 
include  all  that  there  has  been  of  painting  in 
the  country,  while  almost  all,  if  not  quite  all, 
of  those  pahiters  who  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
such  a  gallery  are  represented  here.  It  is  a 
collection  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting.  It 
is  a  condensation  of  all  that  we  most  wish  to 
know,  and  most  love  to  see  in  English  art." 

Architecture, — Deiigne  and  Modeh,  inclnded 
drawings  and  edifices  already  built,  and  of 
many,  in  all  probability,  never  to  be  built,  but 
still  useful  as  architectural  examples  and  studies. 

Art  JOengnt  /or  Manufacturer — ^The  whole 
number  did  not  much  exceed  three  hundred, 
scarcely  one  third  of  them  being  the  productions 
of  the  deceased  artists — about  twenty  names  in 
all  of  the  latter.  Each  section  contained  some 
designs  which  either  were  of  great  merit,  or 
had  a  certain  interest  historically. 

Sculpture  held  a  prominent  and  recognized 
position  side  by  side  with  painting. 

The  mi\jority  of  our  modem  sculptors  exhib- 
ited, and  the  result  was,  a  fine  collection  of 
about  120  statues,  40  or  60  busts,  and  20  or  30 
bas-reliefs. 

A  smaU  collection  of  Intaglios,  Cameos,  and 
Medals--the  latter  containing  many  fine  works 
of  the  Wyons,  father  and  son— K)ompleted  the 
general  feature  of  this  important  Department. 

Etchinge  and  Bngra^nge. — The  Committee 
divided  the  specimens  which  the  liberality  of 
collectors  had  prindpally  enabled  them  to  ex- 
hibit, into  five  principal  classes— etching,  line- 
engraving,  mezzotint,  stipple,  and  wood  engrav- 
ing; and  these  were  subdived  into  works  of 
deceased  and  into  works  of  living  engravers. 

FORBIOK     PaINTINO     AND    SOULPTURB. — ^The 

Foreign  display  of  Paintings,  Drawings,  En- 
gravings, Sculpture,  and  Intaglios,  was  nmneri* 
oally  as  strong  as  the  British  exhibition. 
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France  led  off  with  about  two  hxmdred  oil- 
paintings—specimens  of  the  great  French 
School;  nearly  40  water-color  pictures j  60 
groups  of  sculpture ;  and  about  180  engrayings, 
fithographs,  and  architectural  drawings.  Ij^e 
pictures  selected  bj  the  Imperial  Oommission 
were  those  painted  by  living  artists  since  1850^ 
or  those  painted  since  1840  by  deceased  mas^ 
ters  bom  after  1790.  The  greatest  novelties 
represented  were  the  recent  school  of  natural 
landscape,  and  domestic  subjects.  There  were 
six  specimens  of  Paul  Delaroche. 

lie  Great  Chrman  School  qf  Painting  was 
well  represented  by  the  2^11verein,  and  other 
German  States.  Prussia  sent  nearly  200  works 
of  arts,  in  architectural  designs,  oil  plantings, 
Bonlpture,  and  engravings.  Berlin  and  Dtlssel* 
dorf  each  sent  a  fine  collection  of  paintings ; 
and  the  engravings  from  the  former  city  were 
choice  and  nnmerous. 

Bavabu.  sent  about  40  works  of  art,  chiefly 
ollpaintings. 

The  Austrian  School  was  represented  by 
about  80  oil  paintings,  16  water-color  pictures, 
19  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  a  few  engravings 
and  architectnral  sketches. 

HoLLAifTD  exhibited  about  120  oil  paintings, 
and  two  engravings. 

SwEDKsr  was  represented  by  about  40  works 
in  oil  paintings  and  sculpture. 

NoBWAY  sent  some  50  oil  paintings. 

Benicabk  sent  about  110  works,  including 
rix  groups  of  sculpture  by  Thorwaldsen,  and 
five  by  J.  A.  Jerichau. 

Russia  sent  more  than  100  works  of  art ;  80 
oil  paintings,  five  groups  of  sculpture  and 
medals,  three  architectural  sketches,  and 
seventeen  engravings.  The  other  pictures 
were  remarkable  for  the  insight  they  afforded 
into  the  Bussian  manners  and  ways  of  life,  its 
hnmor  and  character. 

BsLQiUH  contributed  the  most  complete  dis- 
play:  about  118  oil  paintings^  about  26  groups 
of  sculpture  and  two  engravings. 

SwiTZEBLAi<n>  sent  more  than  100  oil  pictures, 

Bpaw  was  represented  by  80  works,  in  oil- 
painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving. 

PoBTiroAL  sent  only  two  oil  paintings,  five 
photographs,  and  a  few  woodcuts. 

Italy  was  characteristically  represented  by 
about  40  arcbitectural  designs  and  80  oil  paint- 
ings anid  drawings ;  about  70  groups  of  statuary 
and  busts. 

RouB  sent  57  pieces  of  sculpture ;  valuable 
cameos ;  a  few  fine  drawings  ]  many  engravings ; 


a  collection  of  medals;  and  a  large  ajssemblage 
of  mosaics,  including  a  contribution  from  the 
Vatican. 

Tttbkbt,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
all  Exhibition,  filled  a  place  as  an  exhibitor  of 
pictures. 

Obebox  sent  two  oil  paintings,  five^groups  of 
sculpture,  and  engravings. 

Bbazil  contributed  a' few  paintings,  and  a 

En-and-ink  portrait  of  the  Empress;  two  carv- 
ro  in  wood ;  and  medals  and  coins. 

Unitid  Statbs. — The  American  fine-art 
numbered  only  about  a  dozen  pictures  and  en- 
gravings, the  chief  of  which  was  Mr.  Cropsey^a 
Autumn  on  the  Hudson. 

The  foregoing  summary  has  been  compiled 
entirely  from  English  sources,  and  on  that  ac* 
count  more  prominence  may  have  been  given 
to  the  exhibits  of  England  and  its  colonies.  As 
an  Exhibition,  its  success  has  not  been  equal 
to  that  of  1861  in  fitness  of  the  edifice,  in  the 
novelty  of  articles  exhibited,  nor  in  its  finan- 
cial results.  The  structure  itself,  criticized  hf 
rules  of  architectural  art,  or  judged  by  its 
general  effects  on  all  beholders,  has  almost  uni- 
versally been  regarded  as  a  fSailure.  In  its 
constructive  details,  there  has  been  much  of 
credit  to  the  en^neer,  but  little  to  the  archi- 
tect. In  the  articles  exhibited,  there  has  been 
little  of  novelty  or  invention,  but  much  to 
show  the  progress  of  art,  and  the  improve- 
ment, especially  in  chemistry,  in  machinery, 
in  processes  already  known,  and  of  tools 
lonff  in  use.  Since  1851,  the  ]^roduction  of 
coal-tar  colors  has  become  an  mdustry,  and 
the  necessity  of  iron  plating  for  war  service 
has  called  for  a  class  of  tools  of  a  size  never 
before  attempted.  No  new  principles  have 
been  evolved,  but  the  material  and  excel* 
lence  of  workmanship  is  in  advance  of  any- 
thing before  exhibited.  The  immense  rolled 
and  hammered  iron  plates,  and  the  huge  shafts  ^ 
of  steel,  are  products  which  in  1851  could 
not  have  been  produced,  nor  would  have  been 
attempted.  The  result  of  the  Exhibition  in 
building  and  in  articles  shown,  maybe  sum« 
med  up  as  an  exhibit  of  what  may  be  done  by 
industry  rather  than  by  genius,  and  if  it  failed 
in  its  financial  results,  part  was  perhaps  due  to 
the  war  in  our  own  country,  part  to  tne  mana- 
gers themselves,  but  more  perhaps  to  the  fre- 
quency of  such  exhibitions.  Once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  should  have  been  lapse  of  time  brief 
enough  to  reproduce  in  any  one  country  the 
Exhibition  of  1851. 


F 


PAYETTE7ILLE,  the  capital  of  Washing- 
ton county,  Arkansas,  has  an  elevated  and 
picturesque  situation  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  about  200  miles  from  Littie  Rock. 
It  was  the  centre  of  an  active  trade,  and  had 


flourishing  schools,  an  institute  for  youth,  three 
churches,  a  court  house,  and  a  United  States 
land  o£Sce.  The  population  was  about  1,500. 
The  town  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  of 
the  division  of  Qen.  Ourtis,  on  Feb.  18,  and 
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ihns  continued  until  thej  were  withdrawn  to 
the  battle  field  of  Pea  Ridge,  a  few  miles  distant. 
FELTON,  CoBNKLius  Coitwat,  LL.D.,  an 
American  author,  bom  at  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1807,  died  at  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Feb.  26,  1862.  He  attended  a  private 
school  at  North  Andover,  from  whence,  after  a 
thorough  course  of  study,  he  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1827,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  literary  tastes  and  his  fondness  for  Greek 
and  Hebrew  and  the  modem  languages.  Dur- 
ing a  portion  of  his  Junior  year  he  aided  in 
his  own  support  by  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  RoundMll  school  at  Northampton,  under 
Messrs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft.  After  his 
graduation  he  was  engaged  for  two  years  as 
principal  of  the  Livingston  high  school  in 
Genesee,  N.  Y.  In  1829  he  was  called  back  to 
his  Alma  Mater  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  Latin  tutor, 
from  which  department  he  was  transferred,  the 
next  year,  to  the  Greek  tutorship.  In  1882  he 
was  dected  college  professor  of  Greek,  and  in 
1884  was  appointed  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek 
literature,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill 
until  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  in  1660. 
In  1868  he  visited  Europe,  traveUing  through 
the  principal  countries  and  devoting  five  mon^ 
to  Greece,  ancient  and  modern,  and  again  in 
1868  he  spent  a  portion  of  another  summer  in 
the  same  land.  He  examined  the  workings  of 
her  political  institutions,  visited  the  halls  of 
legidation  at  the  capital,  and  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  eminent  scholars  who  adorn  the 
university  of  Athens.  Not  long  after  his  return 
from  his  first  journey  he  published  selections 
from  modem  Greek  writers,  and  revised  for 
publication  Smith's  **  History  of  Greece,"  with 
notes,  and  a  continuation  from  the  Roman  con- 
quest to  the  present  time.  As  a  Greek  scholar 
be  was  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try. He  had  a  lov«  of  art  which  was  cultivated 
by  his  devotion  to  a  language  and  literature  so 
calculated  to  improve  and  perfect  the  taste. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  everything  that 
concerned  Greece,  her  poets,  orators,  historians, 
and  philosophers,  but  especially  her  moauments 
of  art,  and  whatever  reminded  him  of  her  an- 
cient glory,  or  enabled  him  to  understand  more 
fblly  tiie  meaning  of  her  ancient  writers.  His 
works  are  numerous  and  of  great  value,  per- 
haps the  most  important  are:  an  edition  of 
Homer,  with  English  notes  and  Flazman's  il- 
lustrations, 1888;  a  translation  of  MenzePs 
*' German  Literature,"  and  a  "Greek  Reader," 
1840 ;  an  edition  of  the  "  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phaneSj"  1841,  republished  in  England.    In 

1848,  m  conjunction  with  Prof.  Bears  and 
Plrof.  Edwards,  he  prepared  a  work,  enti- 
tled *<  Classical  Studies.'^  In  1847  appeared 
his  editions  of  the  "Panegyricus  of  Isocrates" 
and  the    *^Agamenmum  of  ^Eschylus;"    in 

1849,  the  '* Birds  of  Aristophanes;"  and  in 
1862,  *^  Selections  from  Greek  Historians,"  and 
**  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Popkin, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch."  Among  his 
orij^nal  works  are  his  life  of  Gen.  Eaton, 


in  "  Sparks*  American  Biography,"  upward  of 
fifty  articles  in  the  '^  North  American  Keview  ^ 
and  a  large  number  in  the  ^^Christian  Examiner" 
and  the  "New  American  Cydopndia;^  among 
the  latter,  are  Agassiz,  Athens,  Attica,  Demos- 
thenes, Euripides,  and  Homer.  Prof.  Felton 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, and  for  many  years  a  Regent  of  Harvard 
University.  He  died  of  disease  of  the  heart  at 
the  house  of  his  brother,  while  upon  his  way  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  at  Washington. 

FERNANDINA  is  at  the  north  end  of  Amelia 
island,  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  186  miles 
east  by  north  of  Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  frtnn 
Cedar  Keys,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  is  defended  by  Fort  Clinch, 
which  was  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the 
naval  expedition  from  Port  Royal  on  the  8d 
day  of  March.  

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSa 
The  national  finances  at  the  close  of  1861 
were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  With 
large  and  increasing  e^enditures  forced  by 
circumstances  upon  the  Government,  the  rev- 
enue had  declined  to  a  nominal  amount,  and 
the  public  credit,  as  marked  by  the  prices  of  the 
stock  exchange,  was  rapidly  sinking.  Distrust 
had  seized  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  banks 
suspended  specie  payments  on  the  last  day  of 
the  vear  amid  fears  of  a  foreign  war,  which 
would  largely  increase  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  position  tibe  Secretary  was 
compelled  to  come  before  Congress  fat  loans 
of  a  miu;nitude  very  much  in  excess  of  those 
reouired  at  any  former  period.  The  misfortune 
haa  been  that  the  war  was  from  its  inception 
regarded  as  of  short  duration.  It  waa  repeated- 
ly urged  at  home  and  abroad  that  60  or  90  days 
would  finish  it,  and  although  its  magnitude 
constantly  increased  and  greater  efforts  in  men 
and  money  were  required,  both  were  raised  as 
temporary  expedients.  The  public  at  first  fr^y 
loaned  its  capital,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  what  was  then  advanced  was  soon  wasted 
whUe  Congress  refused  to  assume  any.  respon- 
sibility in  voting  taxes.  The  first  three  months 
of  the  war  had  been  conducted  on  voluntary 
offers  from  the  people,  and  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  there  were  continued  efforts 
to  borrow.  Congress  had  authorized  loans  of 
$860,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $100,000,000 
had  been  borrowed  in  8  year  bonds  at  7^  inter- 
est ;  $60,000,000  in  stocks  20  years  to  run,  at  6i ; 
$60,000,000  in  notes  payable  on  demand  to  be 
used  as  a  currency.  From  all  these  loans  the 
Secretanr  had  realized  $186,817,868,  and  then 
remained  for  the  service  of  the  six  months 
that  would  dose  the  fiscal  year  July  80,  1862, 
$16,000,000  of  demand  notes,  $60,000,000  of  8 
year  bonds,  7tv  interest,  and  $26,706,871  yet 
undrawn  of  the  $60,000,000  not  taken  by  the 
banks.  These  sums  gave  $91,000,000  authorized, 
yet  to  be  raised,  to  meet  expenses  eBtimated 
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At  $$00,166,566.35  Ibr  the  nx  months.  If  tibe 
91  millioDA  aathoruedahonld  be  obtained,  there 
would  remain  a  fdrther  som  of  over  200  mil- 
lions to  be  raised  in  six  montha,  and  the  mode 
of  doing  this  required  to  be  promptly  decided 
on,  since  the  expenditure  progressed  at  the  rate 
of  1^  millions  per  day,  with  large  arrearages  to 
troops  and  oontraotors,  which  were  pressing  up- 
on the  Treasury  with  increasing  severity.  There 
were  evidently  but  two  ways  in  which  the  money 
oonld  properly  be  raised.  These  were  to  borrow 
of  those  who  had  tiie  capital  to  lend  at  the 
market  rate,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  to  levy 
promptly  such  taxes  as  would  place  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loans  beyond  all  manner  of  doobt. 
Unfortunately  the  Secretary  and  the  oonmiit- 
tees  of  Oongress  entertained  the  idea  that  paper 
promises  were  capital,  and  that  for  the  Treas- 
ury to  borrow,  it  was  first  necessary  to  supply 
the  paper  to  be  borrowed,  in  the  form  of 
money.  The  Secretary  said  that  he  could  not 
borrow  in  coin  at  better  than  80  per  cent.,  and 
would  be  required  to  pay  nearly  as  much  for 
bank  notes,  but  that  he  could  get  better  terms 
if  Congress  *^fiimished  the  currency."  This 
idea,  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  paper  money 
afloat  which  determines  how  much  capital  the 
Government  can  borrow,  seems  entirely  to  have 
engrossed  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
views  of  the  committees.  He  reproduces  it  on 
every  occasion  and  in  different  forms.    Thus — 

The  GoTemmeDt  ean  losort  to  iMrrowiDg  only 
when  the  iasae  of  notes  has  become  suffieientfy  large 
to  warrant  a  jaat  expectation  that  loans  of  the  notes 
cao  he  had  from  those  who  hold  or  can  obtain  them  at 
rates  not  less  adrantaffeons  than  those  of  coin  loans 
before  Bospension.      ♦•♦•♦• 

The  ezteosion  of  the  United  States  note  eircnlation, 
until  sniBoient  in  amoont  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  it  from  holders  by  way  of  loans,  was  equally  in- 
eYitable.       ♦        •      >     '•       •       •    ^»    ' 

Whererer  the  rolnme  of  notes  reaches  a  point  where 
a  loan  can  be  effected  at  rates  fair  to  the  country  and 
desirable  to  takers,  loans  will,  of  coarse,  be  made,  and 
ample  opportunities  for  oouTorsion  offered. 

This  idea  seems  to  have  vitiated  the  entire 
financial  scheme  of  the  Secretary.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  paper  promises  that  the  6K>vem- 
ment  seeks  to  borrow,  but  capital,  is  overlook- 
ed. The  circulating  medium,  by  the  agency 
of  which  capital  chimges  hands,  is  apparently 
confounded  with  capital  itself.  This  is  to  sup- 
pose that  if  a  limited  amount  of  surplus  capital 
exists  in  the  country,  that  capital  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  issues  of  paper  money,  and 
therefore  a  large  issue  of  paper  must  precede 
the  negotiation  of  a  loan.  When  business  and 
production  were  interrupted  by  the  war,  a  large 
amount  of  capital  thrown  out  of  its  usual  em- 
ployments was  comparatively  idle,  and  this 
soi^ht  temporary  investment  with  the  Govern- 
ment The  amount  that  could  be  so  applied 
soon  reached  its  limit  Long  loans  were  not 
desirable,  and  for  a  reason  similar  to  that 
which  induced  the  Gk>vemment  to  make  short 
loans  at  the  beginning  of  t^e  war,  namely,  that 
peace  might  come  in  "  60  or  90  days,"  when  the 
capital  would  be  wanted  for  the  usual  occu- 


pations of  commerce  and  industry.  The  Score* 
tary  therefore  encountered  an  indisposition  to 
take  long  loans,  while  the  temporary  capital 
was  absorbed.  He  then  supposed  that  he  could 
increase  the  available  capit^  by  paper  issues,  and 
to  make  those  issues  float  he  decided  upon  a 
measure  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  in  mak- 
ing them  a  legal  tender.  A  bill  to  this  effect  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  Oongress.  ^e 
first  effect  of  paper  money  is  doubtless  to  cause 
an  apparent  increase  of  means ;  since,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  possessors  of  capital  had  al- 
ready parted  with  it  to  the  Government,  and 
now  received  pay  in  paper  promises  which 
they  wished  to  employ  temporsrily.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  paper  soon  caused  a  rise  in  prices 
of  all  commomties,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
its  abundance,  for  the  reason  that  all  parties 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  rise  that 
they  foresaw.  With  this  rise  more  paper  is  re- 
quired for  the  transaction  of  business.  Hence, 
no  matter  how  much  may  be  iBsued,  there  will 
be  no  greater  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  only  capital  which  can  be  loan- 
ed to  the  Government,  is  derived  from  the  profits 
of  industry  and  conmierce.  When  these  profits 
are  absorbed,  the  power  to  borrow  ceases,  no 
matter  how  much  paper  may  be  floating. 
Hence  the  idea  that  paper  money  will,  when 
abundant,  be  readily  converted  into  long  stock  Is 
a  fallacy.  If,  as  measured  in  paper,  a  manu- 
facturer gets  for  10,000  yards  of  clotJi,  double 
price  or  |20,000,  he  receives  double  the  usuid 
amount  of  money ;  but  as  he  must  pay  in  the 
same  proportion  for  wool,  labor,  and  other  sup- 
plies, he  can  spare  none  of  it  for  investment. 
He  may  indeed  have  suffered  loss  in  the  trans- 
action. In  this  manner  business  absorbs  in- 
convertible paper  as  fast  as  it  is  put  out,  and 
the  Secretaiy  was  surprised  to  find,  after  he  had 
issued  $260,000,000  of  pap^  money,  that  the 
notes  were  more  difficult  to  Dorrow  than  ever. 

While  the  legal  tender  bill  was  before  Oon- 
gress, the  Secretary  had  continued  to  draw 
from  the  banks  the  instalments  due  on  the 
$50,000,000  of  that  taken  Bee.  1,  and  on  Feb. 
6  the  last  instalment,  $8,600,000,  of  the  loan 
was  paid  up  in  the  demand  notes.  The  banks 
having  suspended,  and  gold  no  longer  in  circu- 
lation, the  Government  had  also  suspended  on 
those  notes.  The  19th  of  February  was  at 
hand,  when  $1,876,000  interest  was  due  in  gold 
on  the  $60,000,000  of  7^^  notes  that  had  been 
negotiated  August  19. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  the  an- 
nexed notice :  • 

TBBASUXT  BXPAETIOEVT,  F<$b.  4,  18S8. 

Holders  of  bonds  of  the  United  States,  dated  Aug. 
19, 1861,  and  payable  three  years  from  date,  are  hereby 
notified  that  proyision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
coupons  of  semiannual  interest,  which  becomes  due 
on  the  19th  inst,  in  coin,  agreeable  to  their  tenor,  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  or 
by  either  of  the  Assistant  Treasurers  at  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

All  such  coupons,  together  with  schedules,  showing 
the  number  and  amount  of  each  coupon  and  the  ag- 
gregate sum  of  each  parcel,  must  be  presented  for  ex* 
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d»TS  before  permoDt. 
STP.CI 


jHniiialien  ind  Terifioatk>ii  at  leMt  three  iiUl  1 

rmODt. 

.  CHASE.  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry. 

The  bonds  were  1  per  cent,  discount  for  bank 
monej,  which  slill  continued  to  be  the  onr- 
rencj,  although  it  was  depreciated  2  per  cent 
as  compared  with  gold.  A  portion  of  the  last 
instalment  paid  in  bj  the  banks  on  the  stock 
was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest 

The  currency-  was  now  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. The  banks  had  ceased  to  pay  n>eciei 
and  the  channels  of  circulation  were  filled  with 
Ooremment  notes  that  the  banks  declined  to 
receive  on  deposit,  for  the  reason  that  they  ao- 
oomulated  with'  them  to  an  embarrassing  ex- 
tent The  notes  were  indeed  receivable  for 
oudtoms,  but  the  amounts  required  for  that  pur- 
pose were  small,  and  if  they  accumulated  with 
-the  banks  it  was  the  same  as  a  loan  to  the 
Government  without  interest,  and  as  the  banks 
Lad  already  |100,000,000  of  Government  stock 
•it  became  burdensome.  In  this  position  of 
-affairs  the  following  notice  was  issued  hj  the 
department : 

Omos  ov  TBS  Amistaht  Tmisvbbb  of  thb  ) 
UmrsD  Statbs,  Nbw  Yobk,  Feb,  8, 1802.     j 

.  The  imderrigDediiaathorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  receiye  on  depoeit  United  States  notes  as 
a  temporazy  loan,  for  whicn  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
(5)  per  cent,  per  annnm  will  be  paid,  together  with 
the  principal,  in  like  currency,  on  demand  after  ten 
day»  notice. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  AmH  Treas'r  U.  S. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
•which  the  Assistant  Treasurer  issued  to  de« 
positors: 

OfVIOB  OP  VHB  A88I8TAHT  TBlASintHB  OF  TKB  ) 

UliTBD  Btatbs,  Nbw  Yobx, ,188.     f 

I  certify  thai this  day  deposited  to  the 

credit  of'^the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

dollars,  in  United  States  notes,  as  a  temporary  loan,  for 
which  interest  at  the  rate  of  fiye  per  cent.  j>er  annum 
.will  be  paid,  together  with  the  principal,  in  like  cur- 
rency, on  demand  after  ten  dajfV  notice,  for  which  I 
have  signed  duplicated  receipts. 
$ ' . ,AssHTrea*r. 

.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  induce  the  banks  to 
receive  the  notes  from  the  public  on  deposit, 
and  to  place  them  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
Government  for  these  certificates,  which  cer- 
tificates were  subsequently  used  for  the  set- 
tlement of  balances  at  the  bank  clearing 
house.  The  deposits  then  made  by  the  banks 
supplied  some  of  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
Treasury.  The  money  so  received  on  being 
paid  out  to  the  contractors  and  other  creditors, 
was  by  them  redeposited  in  bank  or  used  in 
the  discharge  of  loans  previously  made.  Thus 
the  notes  moved  in  a  circle  between  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  banks.  The  institutions,  however, 
objected  to  allowing  the  public  to  make  depos- 
its with  the  Treasury  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  cause  a  withdrawal  of  depoeits  from  the 
beaiks,  when  they  were  earning  nothing,  to  the 
Treasury.  This  objection  was,  however,  over- 
ruled, and  deposits  were  received  fh>m  the 
public  at  4  per  cent    Meanwhile  the  hesita* 


tion  of  Oongress  to  pass  the  bill  authoriziiig  a 
new  issue  of  notes,  and  making  them  a  legal 
tender,  had  induced  action  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic bodies  to  urge  its  passage.  The  Chamber 
of  Oommeroe,  under  the  influence  of  the  Seoe- 
tary  of  Treasury,  Feb.  8,  passed  resolutions, 
witii  very  few  dissentient  voices,  indorsing 
the  l^al  tender  clause  of  the  currency  biH, 
and  umnff  immediate  action.  Borne  action 
was  indeed  imperatively  necessary.  The  pub- 
lic creditors  were  clamorous  and  in  great  dis- 
tress. In  addition  to  creditors  for  small 
amounts,  who  were  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  t^e  Treasury,  one  firm  daimed  two 
million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  cloth- 
ing, cloths,  &o.  Another  fiye  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  tent  duck,  and  still  others  to 
almost  an  equal  extent  There  were,  never- 
theless, great  difiBculties  to  contend  with.  A 
great  number  of  the  members  were  unprepar- 
ed to  enter  upon  the  perilous  course  of  paper 
money,  which  was  essentially  revolutionary.  A 
resolution  to  strike  out  a  clause  making  notes 
a  legal  tender  was,  however,  on  the  8th  of 
February  defeated,  98  to  58.  While  this  bill 
was  pendiug  Congress,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
authorized  an  additional  issue  of  (10,000,000 
of  notes  similar  to  the  $50,000,000  authorized 
by  the  act  of  August.  This  amount,  with  the 
sums  received  on  deposits,  and  the  8  year  7A 
bonds,  which  were  paid  out  to  creditors,  al- 
though selling  at  1  per  cent,  disooimt,  enabled 
the  Secretary  to  meet  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands upon  the  Treasury  until  the  25Si  of 
February,  when  the  currency  biU  finally  passed 
in  the  following  shape  : 

An  Ad  to  atahoriu  the  issue  of  UhUed  States  notes 
and  for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof  and  for 
funding  theJfoaa^dei)i<if  the  VmtedataUs. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaent- 
atires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congren 
assembled,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ia  hereby 
authorixed  to  issue  on  the  credit  of  the  United  Stata 
one  hundred  and  flft^r  millions  of  dollars  of  the  United 
States  notes,  not  bearinjg  interest,  payable  to  bearer,  at 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  denomi- 
nations as  ne  may  deem  expedient,  not  leas  than  five 
dollars  each. 

Provided^  hoirever,  that  fifty  millions  of  said  notes 
shall  be  in  heu  of  the  Demand  Treasury  Kotes  author^ 
ised  to  be  issued  by  the  act  of  July  17, 18S1,  which  said 
Demand  Notes  shall  be  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable, and  the  notes  herein  proyided  for  substi- 
tuted for  them :  and  frovided  further,  that  the  amount 
of  the  two  thirds  of  notes  together  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millioB 
doUars;  and  such  notes  herein  authorised,  ahall  be 
receiyable  in  pajment  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties, 
excises,  debts,  except  duties  on  imports,  and  demands 
of  eveiy  kind  due  to  the  Unitea  States,  and  of  all 
claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States  of  eveiT 
tod  whatsoever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and 
notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in  ooin|  and  shall  also  be 
lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  m  payment  of  sll 
debts,  public  and  private  within  the  United  States, 
except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid; 
and  any  holders  of  said  United  States  Motes  depoait- 
ing  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  some  mol- 
tiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  or  either  of  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  shall  re- 
ceiye in  exchange  therefor  duplicate  certificates  of  de- 
posit, one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Ssoe* 
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tavT  of  tbe'Tnaautj,  whd  shall  thereupon  issue  to  the 
hoUers  so  eqval  smouDt  of  boods  of  the  United  States, 
coupons  or  rej^istered,  ss  msj  by  said  holders  be  do- 
nred,  besrinff  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per 
tDnDiDy  parable  semiannuallj,  and  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  fire  years,  and  paj- 
ftUe  twenty  jean  from  the  date  thereof;  and  such 
United  States  Xotes  shall  be  receired  the  same  as  coin 
at  their  par  ralne,  in  parent  of  any  loans  that  may 
be  hereafter  sold  or  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy,  and  may  be  reissued  finom  time  to  time  at 
the  exigency  of  the  publio  interests  may  require. 

SiaS.  iffiddtfijlAif^tfrmck^  That  to  enable  the 
SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  to  fund  the  treasury  notes 
and  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  States,  he  is  hereby 
uitborized  to  issue  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
ooapon  bonds  or  registered  bonds,  to  an  amount  not 
ezoeeding  $500,000,000,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  United  States  after  fire  years,  and  payable 
twenty  years  from  date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semiannually. 
And  the  bonds  herein  authorised  shall  be  of  such  de- 
nomtnationa,  not  less  than  $50.  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  dispose  of  such  bonds  at 
any  time,  at  the  marhH  valtu  thereof,  for  (lawful 
money)  the  ooin  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any  of 
the  treasury  notes  that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter 
be,  issued  under  any  former  act  of  Gooffress,  or  for  the 
United  States  notes  that  may  bo  issuea  under  the  pro* 
risioDS  of  this  act ;  and  all  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
secarities  of  the  United  States  held  by  indiridnals, 
corporations,  or  associations  within  the  United  States, 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  order  or  under  State 
authority. 

Skc.  8.  And  U  Ufuriher  enacUd,  That  the  United 
States  notes  and  the  coupon  or  registered  bonds  au- 
thorized by  this  act  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secre* 
tuy  of  the  Treasury  shall  direct,  and  shaU  bear  the 
wntten  or  engrared  signatures  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Better  of  the  Treasury,  and 
also,  as  evidence  of  lawful  issue,  the  imprint  of  a  copy 
of  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  impnnt 
•hall  be  made  under  the  direction  of^  the  Secretanr, 
after  the  said  notes  or  bonds  shall  be  received  from  toe 
engravera,  and  before  they  issue ;  or  the  said  notes  and 
bonds  shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  the  Treasurer  bj  such  persons  as  may  be 
specially  appointed  br  the  i^oretary  of  the  Treasui7 
for  that  purpose,  and  shsll  be  countersigned  by  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  or  for  the  Register,  by  such 
persons  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  specially 
appoint  for  that  purpose ;  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
act  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorize  the  usue  of  treasury 
notes,"  approred  the  38d  day  of  Deo.,  1857,  so  far  as 
they  can  he  applied  to  this  act,  and  not  inconsistent 
therewith,  are  hereby  revived  and  reenacted ;  and  the 
>Qm  of  $800,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  this  act 
into  effect.  ^ 

See.  4.  And  he  U  fuHher  enacted,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  receive  fVom  any  person  or 
persons,  or  any  corporation,  United  States  notes  on  de* 
posit  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  in  sums  of  not  less 
utso  one  hundred  dollars,  with  any  of  the  assisUnt 
weasurers  or  desiffuated  depositanes  of  the  United 
otates  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  receive  them,  who  shall  issue  therefor  certificates 
ofdepoait,  made  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
pessary  shall  prescribe,  and  said  certificates  of  deposit 
•hall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per 
annum ;  and  any  amount  of  United  States  notes  so 
aeposited  may  be  withdrawn  from  deposit  at  any  time 
wer  ten  days^  notice  on  the  return  ofsaid  certificates : 
Provided,  that  the  interest  on  all  such  deposits  shall 
JJ««e  and  determine  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of 
we  Treasury ;  wk^vnmded  further,  that  the  aggregate 
or  such  deposits  shaU  at  no  time  exceed  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  mUliou  dollars. 

Sk.  5.  And  be  il further  enacted.  That  all  duties  oa 


iaqwrted  goods  which  shall  be  paid  in  oola,  or  fa  notst 
payable,  or  in  demand  notes,  heretofore  authorized  to 
be  received  and  by  law  receivable  in  payment  of  publie 
dues,  and  the  ooin  so  paid  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  speoiai 
fond,  and  applied  as  loUows: 

Fi/ret,  To  the  pavment  in  ooin  of  the  interest  on  tiM 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  To  the  purchase  orpayment  of  one  per  can* 
tum  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made 
within  each  fiscal  year  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1863, 
which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund ;  and  the  in* 
terest  of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt  as  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct 
'  TMrd,  The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  Tresa* 
.wy  of  the  United  States. 

This  very  important  law  prodnoed  an  entire 
change  in  the  ourrenoy.  It  proyided  for  160 
millions  of  legal  tender  piq>er  money,  which  was 
ayailable  for  all  purposes  of  currency  except 
custom  duties  and  interest  on  stock,  both  of 
which  were  to  be  paid  in  coin.  The  outstand- 
ing $60,000,000  of  demand  notes,  by  the  acts  of 
August  and  February  12Ui,  were  receivable  for 
customs.  Hence  gold  could  not  be  realized  for 
duties  until  those  notes  should  be  absorbed. 
They  were  by  the  law  endowed  with  a  specific 
specie  value,  since  they  were  alone  a  substitute 
for  specie  at  the  custom  house.  The  new  is- 
sues of  demand  notes  being  a  legal  tender,  at 
once  took  the  place  of  gold  as  a  means  of  re- 
demption for  bank  notes,  and  thus  relieved  the 
banks  from  the  dilemma  in  which  under  the 
State  laws  they  had  been  placed  by  the  act  of 
suspension.  When  compelled  to  forego  specie 
payments  they  contracted  their  obligations, 
imd  made  efiforts  to  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion speedily  to  resume.  The  contraction  of 
the  currency  thus  brought  about  added  to  the 
difiSculties  of  the  moment.  As  soon,  however, 
as  a  flood  of  Government  paper  was  authorizea 
as  a  tender  in  lieu  of  specie,  the  banks  renewed 
their  expansive  movement,  and  began  to  in- 
crease their  circulation.  The  60  millions  of 
old  notes  which  they  had  at  first  refused  to  re- 
ceive at  all,  and  then  tolerated  when  they 
could  be  deposited  with  the  Government,  now 
became  in  active  demand. 

The  banks  'would  no  longer  deposit  them 
with  the  Treasury  without  a  stipulation  that 
they  should  receive  back  the  same  kind  of 
notes,  and  as  some  time  must  neoessarilj 
elapse  before  the  new  notes  could  be  got  ready, 
this  stipulation  was  agreed  to.  When  the 
banks  suspended  and  specie  rose  to  a  premium, 
it  immediately  ceased  to  circulate,  and  began 
to  disappear  alto^ther.  This  fact  caused  great 
inconvenience,  smce,  there  being  no  Govern- 
ment notes  less  than  $6,  and  the  banks  not 
disposed  to  increase  their  issues,  the  want  of 
small  circulation  was  urgently  felt.  As  soon, 
however,  as,  by  the  law  of  Feb.  26th,  the  banks 
were  allowed  to  redeem  their  circulation  in  the 
Government  notes,  they  began  eagerly  to  supply 
small  currency. 

The  wants  of  the  Treasury  for  the  moment 
continued  very  pressing,  notwithstanding  the 
large  supplies  granted  by  the  law  of  Feb.  26th, 
because  some  weeks  must  elapse  before  adequate 
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amounts  oonld  be  prepared  bj  the  engraven. 
The  current  expenses  were  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  daj,  partly 
met  by  the  receipts  on  deposit;  out  there  were 
also  large  arrearages,  amoanting  to  $50,000,000 
and  more,  due  to  creditors,  who  were  pressing 
for  pay.  These  persons  had  constituted  a  class 
of  urgent  borrowers  in  the  market,  and  as  capi- 
talists hesitated  to  lend  freely  on  simply  ap- 
proved claims,  the  public  creditors  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  heavy  loss  to  realize  money. 
To  relieve  these  classes,  Gonffress,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  passed  March  1st  the 
following  law : 

An  Act  to  authorw  eertifieatss  of  inMUdnsu  to  ths 
jnibUe  crediiort,  ^ 

Be  U  enaeUdy  Ac,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  is- 
sued to  any  further  creditor  who  may  be  desirous  to 
reoeire  the  saipe,  u|>on  requisition  of  the  head  of  the 
proper  department^  in  satisfaction  of  audited  and  set- 
tied  demands  agamst  the  United  States,  certificates 
for  the  whole  amount  due,  or  parts  thereof,  not  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  and  countersigned  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  the  l^easunr,  which  cer- 
tificates shall  be  payable  in  one  year  from  date,  or 
earlier,  at  the  opuon  of  the  Government,  and  shall 
bear  interest  at  tne  rate  of  six  per  centum. 

This  important  measure  gave  the  Secretary 
unlimited  authority  to  borrow  on  twelve 
months.  This  is  the  first  instance  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  allowed  to  use  the 
credit  of  the  Government  without  limit.  It 
operated  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  certificates  were 
accepted  by  tiiie  creditors,  as  an  extension  of 
twelve  months  on  the  floating  debt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  bridged  over  the  period  reauired 
for  the  negotiation  of  the  6  per  cent,  bonds  au- 
thorized by  the  act.  Any  creditor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  claim  had  been  aj^proved, 
could  now  at  once  obtain  a  6  per  cent,  mterest- 
bearing  obligation  of  the  Government,  which 
he  could  sell  or  use  as  first-dass  collateral  for 
loans. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  were  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

Congress  having  authorized  the  issue  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  in 
payment  of  audited  and  settled  demands  against  the 
GoTemment,  as  well  as  in  payment  of  cheeks,  drafts 
drawn  by  disbursing  officers  upon  amounts  placed  to 
their  credit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
in  favor  of  creditors  who  have  furnished  supplies,  Ac., 
and  who  are  willing  to  receive  such  certificates  in  sat- 
isfaction of  their  demands,  the  following  regulations 
■re  presented,  and  will  be  strictly  observed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act: 

The  certificates  of  indebtedness  will  be  payable  to 
the  claimant  or  creditor  of  the  Government,  or  his  cin- 
der, and  in  the  denominations  of  $1,000  and  $5,000. 
Certificates  of  the  larger  denominations  will  be  issued 
in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  claim  will  admit 
of  it  A  book  will  be  opened  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  shall  be  kept  a  record  of  each 
certificate  issued  under  authority  or  the  act;  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  issued ;  the  date,  number,  and 
amount  thereof;  on  what  account;  if  on  Treasury 
warrant,  the  number  thereof,  and  if  on  draft  or  check 
of  a  disbursing  officer,  the  name  of  the  officer  by 
whom  drawn,  ttie  date  and  amount  of  such  check  or 
draft,  Ac. 


The  certificates  shall  be  signed  by  the  Tfeaanrer, 
and  countersigned  by  Uie  Begister  of  the  Treasorr, 
who  shall  also  keep  a  complete  record  of  said  certifi- 
cates, as  required  of  the  Treasurer.  If  issued  upon  a 
warrant,  they  will  bear  even  date  therewith ;  or  if  to  a 
disbursing  officer,  then  with  the  date  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  deed  or  draft  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

When  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Navy  may  deure  to 
leave  a  credit  on  Uie  books  of  the  Treasury  m  lavor  of 
a  disbursing  officer  of  his  Department,  be  will  draw 
his  reouisition  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamiry  in  the 
nsusl  form  for  the  amount  desired  to  be  placed  to  Che 
credit  of  auch  disbursing  officer,  and  specify  the  ap- 
propriation properljr  chargeable. 

Upon  such  requisition  l^ine  received  at  the  Treas- 
ary  Department,  a  warrant  wfll  issue  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  he  will  accordingly  place  the  amounts  to  the  credit 
of  the  disbursing  officers  named,  who  will  then  be  an- 
thorized  to  draw  checks  or  drafts  thereon,  to  the  amount 
of  such  requisition,  in  favor  of  such  creditors  entitied 
to  payment  by  him  as  mar  desire  to  receive  such  ocr> 
tificates  in  satisfaction  of  their  respective  demands. 

The  checks  or  drafts  of  disbursing  officers  will  be  in 
the  following  form : 

$ 1862. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  will  pay  to 
— —  or  order,  on  certificates  of  indebtedness  » 
dollars,  being  amount  due  for  » as  will  appear 

bv  bill  and  receipt  therefor,  in  my  possession,  and 
which  will  be  rendered  as  a  voucher  m  my  aoconnts 

for  the quarter  of  this  year. 

(Signed)  

To  F.  £.  SpimaB,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  are  only  to  be  it- 
sued  in  pajment  of  creditors,  and  for  amounts  liqui- 
dated and  actually  due  them,  the  disbursinff  officer, 
before  drawing  his  check  or  draft  on  the  Treftfurer, 
will  take  the  same  voucher  from  the  creditor,  and  wiU, 
in  all  respects,  be  subject  to  the  same  responsibilities 
as  if  makmg  payment  in  coin  or  United  States  notes. 

The  requisition  in  favor  of  the  officer  wiU  be  chari^ 
on  the  books  of  the  accounting  officer  as  other  requisi- 
tions, and  vouchers  will  go  into  the  general  accounts 
of  the  disbursing  officer,  and  be  settied  with  his  other 
accounts. 

The  issue  of  these  certificates  gave  great  re- 
lief by  causing  capital  to  circulate  more  freely, 
and  tiie  department  was  less  dependent  on  the 
money  received  from  deposits  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses,  as  those  deposits  were  made  in 
demand  notes,  which  were  receiyable  for  du- 
ties, and  which  it  was  important  to  get  up  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  GoTcm- 
ment  might  be  in  receipt  of  gold  through  the 
custom  house,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  Government  stock  without  pur- 
chasing gold.  The  department  therefore  or- 
dered as  follows ! 

Omos  or  tri  Assibtaivt  TasASirssa  or  ths     ) 
Uhxtbd  ar^ns,  Nkw  Tobx,  JforcA  14, 160L  f 

Under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, I  hereby  give  notice  that  all  certificates  beating 
fiveVs)  per  cent  interest,  hereafter  issued  for  deposits 
of  unitea  States  notes,  will  be  payable  in  whatever 
notes  may  have  been  made  a  legal  tender  by  act  of 
Gonmss,  and  may  be,  at  the  time  when  repayment 
shall  be  called  for,  paid  out  usually  to  public  creditors. 
JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Assbtant  Treasurer  U.  & 

The  efifect  of  the  notice  was  to  check  the 
temporary  deposit  of  demand  notes  for  6  per 
cent  certificates. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  although  the  law 
of  Feb.  25th  had  intended  to  make  the  first  is- 
sue of  $60,000,000  a  le|^  tender,  like  the  new 
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one  authorized,  it  had  not  reallj  done  bo,  and 
the  hanlm  would  not  use  them  as  a  basis  for 
issues.  A  new  act  was  therefore  necessary, 
and  it  was  passed  l^ch  16th,  as  foUows : 

AnMitmUmenial  to  the  Trtoivrp  act  of  Mareh  1, 
adopUahy  Cotutren,  and  approved  by  the  JYesident 
a»thelQth(f  ifarek,  1862. 

Be  Uenad^^  the  Senate  and  Souee  of  JStpreeenUh 
Uh8  of  the  United  Statee  of  Ameriea,  in  Congreee  at- 
emUed,  That  the  Qeeretairr  of  the  Treasoy  maf  pur- 
chase cmn  with  anj  of  the  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  Dj  law,  at  such  rates  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  mostadrantaeeouB  to  the  public 
interest ;  and  maj  issue,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
Bnch  as  are  authorized  bj  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to 
authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  eertifl- 
cates  of  indebtedness  to  public  creditors,"  approred 
March  1, 1863,  to  such  creditors  as  may  desire  to  re- 


cdve  the  same,  in  discharge  of  checks  drawn  by  dis- 

*"  '      • '  ,  their  eremt  on 

quisitions  of  the 


officers  upon  sums  placed  to  their  credit  on 
of  the  Treasi] 


the  books  or  the  Treasurer,  upon  requisitions  ox  tbe 
proper  departments,  as  well  as  in  discharge  of  audited 
and  settled  accounts,  as  prorided  by  same  act 

Ssc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  demand 
notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  Julj  17, 1861,  and  by 
the  act  of  Febniaiy  12, 1862,  shall,  in  addition  to  being 
receirable  in  payment  of  duties  on  imports,  be  receir- 
able,  and  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender,  in 
like  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  the  notes  authorized  bj  the  act  enti- 
tled **  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and 
for  fondinff  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved February  25, 1862. 

Ssa  8.  And  Se  it  further  enacted.  That  the  limitation 
Q^Q  temporary  deposits  of  the  united  States  notes 
with  any  Assistant  Treasurers  or  designated  deposita- 
ries, authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
receive  such  deposits,  at  fire  per  cent,  interest,  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  shall  be  so  far  modified 
as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive 
such  deposits  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  the  rates  of  interest  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretuy  of  the  Treasury,  not  exoeeoing 
the  annual  rate  of  five  per  centum. 

Ssc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  alt  cases 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  by 
law  to  reissue  notes,  he  may  replace  sgch  as  are  so 
mntilated  or  otherwise  injured  as  to  be  unfit  for  use, 
with  others  of  the  same  character  and  amount;  such 
mutilated  notes,  and  all  others  which  by  law  are '  re- 
quired to  be  taken  up  and  not  reissued,  shall,  when  so 
nplaoed  or  taken  up,  be  destroyed  in  such  a  manner 
and  under  such  r^^ationa  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe. 

By  this  act  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
purchase  coin  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  pablio  debt.  He  was  also  authorized  to 
extend  the  issue  of  1  year  certificates  to  the 
discharge  of  checks  of  disbursing  ofiloers,  also 
without  limit  as  to  amount.  The  old  or  ^*  gold 
notes"  as  they  were  called,  because  they  were 
substitutes  for  gold  at  the  custom  house,  were 
made  a  legal  tender,  and  the  limit  of  deposits 
raised  to  $50,000,000.  All  these  acts  placed 
ample  means  apparently  at  the  service  of  the 
department.  It  had  100  millions  of  notes  to  is- 
Bue,  an  unlimited  amount  of  1  year  certificates ; 
•500,000,000  of  6  per  cent,  stock ;  60,000,000  of 
deposit  certificates,  and  about  87,000,000  of 
three  year  7A  bonds  still  on  hand  to  issue. 
These  had  inaeed  been  paid  out  until  the  price 
fell  to  8  per  cent,  discount  in  the  market 


The  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  then  sub* 
stituted  until  they  fell  to  96^,  or  4^  per  cent 
discount,  at  which  rate  they  would  afford  the 
buyer  10^  per  cent,  interest  in  gold  for  money 
payable  in  a  year.  The  leading  creditors  of 
the  GrOTemment  then  declined  to  take  the 
certificates  any  longer,  and  the  checks  of  dis- 
bursing ofi&cers  were  sold  at  44  per  cent,  dis- 
count. In  order  to  stay  this  depreciation  the 
Secretary  issued  a  notice  that  he  would  pay  in 
cash  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  certificates 
in  the  hands  of  original  holders.  Thus  if  a 
person  held  $100,000  of  certificates,  the  Secre- 
tarj  would  redeem  $20,000  in  cash.  This,  by 
dixninishing  the  amount  on  the  market,  caused 
a  little  recoyery  in  the  price,  and  they  rose  to 
97|.  The  1st  of  April  was  now  approaching, 
when  the  interest,  $1,876,000,  was  due  on  the 
$60,000,000  of  8  year  bonds  issued  Oct.  1st. 
Hie  Government  purchased  a  portion  of  the 
requisite  specie,  concentrated  all  held  at 
the  Government  deposits,  and  effected  the  pay- 
ment On  tiie  24th  of  March  the  Treasurer 
sold  $8,000,000  of  the  7^  bonds  for  demand 
notes  at  par  and  interest.  The  proceeds  were 
sent  west  for  army  purposes. 

It  is  now  to  be  observed  that  in  all  these 
movements  there  had  as  yet  been  no  expansion 
of  the  currency.  On  the  contrary,  there  had 
been  a  contraction.  The  circulation  of  the 
banks  of  the  Northern  States  had,  at  the  close 
of  1861,  been  nearly  $140,000,000,  and  the 
Government  had  issued  $80,000,000  of  demand 
notes,  making  $170,000,000  of  paper,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  specie  in  circulation.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year  the  banks  suspended  specie 
payments.  Gold  and  silver  gradually  ceased 
to  circulate,  and  the  bwks  in  the  uncertainty 
which  involved  the  future  began  to  curtail  their 
obligations.  This  was  followed,  on  the  passage 
of  the  act  authorizing  legal  tender  notes,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Government  demand  notes 
from  circulation.  Hence,  while  the  Government 
was  issuing  8  year .  bonds  and  1  year  cer- 
tificates, the  circulating  medium  was  greatly 
contracted,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  gold, 
which  was  6  per  cent,  premium  January  1st,  was 
1}  to  li  per  cent.  April  1st,  when  the  new  legal 
tender  notes  were  ready  for  circulation.  The 
Government  finances  had  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived support  from  the  success  of  the  Western 
armies,  which  had  apparently  broken  the 
strengtii  of  the  Confederates  and  given  rise  to 
hopes  of  peace.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  prospect  of  the  passage  of  some  ade- 
quate tax  law,  had  caused  a  recovery  in  the 
prices  of  some  descriptions  of  stocks.  The 
banks  held,  when  they  suspended,  at  the  close 
oftDecember,  over  seventy  millions  of  Govern- 
ment securities,  mostly  6  per  cent,  and  8 
year  7nr  P®^  cent  treasury  bonds.  They  had 
taken  tne  former  at  a  rate  equal  to  89.32,  and 
the  latter  at  par.  January  1st,  the  former  were 
at  88,  and  the  latter  at  2  to  8  per  cent  discount, 
and  gold  at  6  per  c^nt.  premium.  In  other 
words,  the  stock  for  which  the  banks  had  paid 
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89.82  in  gold  was  worth  onlj  86  in  gold. 
Gradoallj  the  price  rose  to  94  for  stock  and 
par  for  the  bonds,  while  gold,  after  rising  to  6 
per  cent,  preminm,  fell  back  to  1|>  and  1|. 
Hence  the  banks  could  make  a  profit  \>j  selling 
their  stock  for  gold,  and  they  could  discount 
paper  bj  paying  out  the  8  year  bonds  to  be 
sold  by  the  borrower.    The  securities  disposed 


of  by  the  banks  were,  to  some  extent,  purdbased 
by  the  public.  The  Government  which  had  ob- 
tained such  large  supplies  of  capital  from  the 
public  in  various  shapes,  ships,  steamboats, 
dothing,  food,  munition,  &c.,  was  now  ready 
to  pay  out  the  paper  for  them,  and  the  pay- 
ments took  place  as  fast  as  the  printers  could 
deliver  the  money.  The  paper  so  poured  upon 
^e  market  began  at  once  to  inflate  the  cur- 
rency. The  creditors  who  received  it  dis- 
charged their  debts  with  it  and  it  accumulated 
with  the  banks,  which  freely  offered  to  loan  it, 
at  lower  rates  of  interest    The  Treasury  was 


the  reservoir  that  received  it  from  the  public  st 
6  per  cent  interest,  and  this  fact  made  6  per 
cent  the  minimum  price  of  money,  since  no  one 
would  take  less  than  he  could  get  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  legal  limit  of  $50,000,000  was 
thus  rapidly  filling  up,  and  on  the  26th  of  April 
the  Secretary  ordered  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
reduced  to  4  per  cent,  except  for  banks,  which 
were  still  allowed  5  per  cent  interest.  The 
limit  of  $50,000,000  was  completed  by  the  dose 
of  April,  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  determined 
on  paying  off  all  5  per  cent  deposit  certificates, 
and  allowing  only  4  per  cent,  for  new  depodte. 
He  refrained  from  this,  however,  and  only  re- 
ceived deposits  at  4  per  cent,  as  the  old  cues 
were  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

The  issues  of  these  various  descriptions  of 
government  paper  continued,  and  at  the  dose 
of  May  an  official  report  of  the  public  debt  was 
made  by  the  Secretiuy,  showing  the  foUowiog 
results  as  compared  with  Dec.  Ist: 


UNITED  STATES  DEBT. 


¥•7  n,  188Z.       t         DcertMC. 


Old  debt 

Oregon  war  debt 

Treasarv  notes,  old... 
"      1867 . 
1600. 


days. 


8  years*  bonds,  V/t^  per  oent. 
HSjwn"  stocks,  A  per  oei 


-  ^  .    .   posnt.. 

Demand  notes., 

1  year  certificates,  6  per  cent 

MO  yeaxB*  bonds,  6  per  cent 

Deposits'  eertlfloates,  ft  per  cent.. 


|T0.10i,M»  91 

807.900  00 

10ft,lll  64 

0H200  00 

9,968^900  00 

7,707,000  00 

8,996,900  00 

100,000,000  00 

60,000,000  00 

97,940,000  00 


170,104,990  91 

878,460  00 

10^111  64 

176,900  00 

£21,660  00 

9,767,900  00 

111,600  00 

120,628,460  00 

60^000,000  00 

146,860,000  00 

47.199,000  00 

9,699,400  00 

60,778,666  66 


|4884»)0  00 
9,712.800  00 
4,999,700  00 
1  00 


1670^09 


90,688^00 

IIT^M^OOO  60 

47,198,000  00 

2,899,400  00 

60,778,666  06 


Total. 


0270,817,617  66 


0491,446,964  11 


#19.062.600  00 


0808.710.966  86 


Thus  in  six  months  the  debt  had  been  actu- 
ally increased  $220,628,866.56,  and  there  had 
in  addition  been  converted  $19,082,600  treasury 
notes  into  paper  payable  on  demand.  The  whole 
amount  raised  was  in  demand  loans,  of  which 
$117,000,000  was  in  paper  money,  $47,000,000 
in  one  year  certificates,  and  nearly  $51,000,000 
in  deposits.  The 'appeal  of  the  Secretary  for 
conversion  into  the  5-20  bonds  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  only  $2,699,400.  It  might  therefore 
be  said  that  there  were  during  that  period  ab- 
solutely no  loans  of  capital  to  the  Government. 
The  3  year  bonds  had  been  paid  out  to  cred- 
itors, with  the  exception  of  the  $8,000,000 
negotiated  at  par  at  tiie  dose  of  March.  The 
Secretary  had  extended  the  note  circulation  by 
$57,000,000,  and  the  amount  outstanding  waa 
now  equal  to  the  whole  circulation  of  the  banks. 
The  whole  paper  currency  had  therefore  been 
doubled,  but  there  was  no  manifestation  of  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  convert 
notes  into  stock.  It  is  true  that  the  old  notes 
making  one  half  the  amount  of  Government 
notes  outstanding  were  withdrawn  iVom  circu- 
lation, and  hdd  for  the  use  of  importers  in  their 
payments  to  the  custom  house,  at  continually 
rising  prices,  marked  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
Government  currency,  which  was  now  7i  per 
cent,  discount  for  gold.  The  point  of  '^  extend- 
ed circulation''  which  the  Secretary  supposed 


would  bring  with  it  "increased  facilities  to  con- 
tract loans,"  was  not  yet  reached.  The  public 
did  not  take  the  5-20  stock.  The  Secretary 
ascribed  the  faUure  of  the  loan  to  the  terms  of 
the  law,  which  make  the  bonds  convertible  st 
par,  and  peanit  the  Secretary  to  sell  them  at 
the  market  value.     He  objected  to  the  first 

S revision  that  while  the  bonds  were  converti- 
le  at  par  to  all  the  world,  the  brokers  and 
speculators,  who  might  otherwise  '*  take  con- 
siderable amounts,''  could  make  no  profit,  since 
the  price  could  not  rise  above  par,  when  every- 
body had  a  right  to  take  them  at  par  from  the 
Treasury.  The  provision  to  sell  only  at  "mar- 
ket value  "  was  objectionable  in  his  view  for 
the  same  reason,  since  it  gave  no  advantage  to 
large  operators.  He  therefore  desired  the  re- 
peal of  those  provisions,  and  the  granting  of  a 
"  discretionary  power  "  to  the  Secretary  m  the 
making  of  these  loans.  Meantime  he  was  again 
destitute  of  resources.  The  deposits  and  1 
year  certificates  did  not  sufSce  to  meet  current 
expenditures,  and  he  again  appealed  to  Congress 
for  an  issue  of  paper  money. 

The  approacn  of  the  month  of  July,  when 
more  than  $4,000,000  of  specie  were  due  the 
holders  of  United  States  stocks  for  interest,  ren- 
dered some  effort  necessary  to  obtain  it  with- 
out coming  into  the  market  as  a  purchaser,  as 
that  would  act  upon  the  preminm  on  gold  in 
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die  EQirket ;  an  ezohaage  iraB  made  of  8  year 
i^\  boads  for  the  gold,  both  gold  and  bonds 
bearing  the  same  prioe  in  the  market.  Thia 
operation  was  the  same  as  compounding  the 
interest  Bt  7.80  per  cent 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  $50,000,000 
deposits  on  hand,  and  for  which  6  per  cent,  cer- 
tificates were  outstanding,  was  payable  in  the 
old  issue  of  demand  notes,  which  bore  a  premi- 
un  in  the  market  proportionate  to  that  of  gold, 
for  which  they  were  snbstitates  at  the  custom 
house.  Thus  there  were  two  kinds  of  certifi- 
cates out :  one  payable  in  legal  tender  notes  not 
reoelYable  for  customs,  and  one  payable  in  the 
old  or  ''gold  notes.''  On  the  fith  of  May  the 
Sub-Treasurer  issued  the  annexed  circular: 

UxiTBD  Btatbs  Tsbasvst,  New  YoKK,  May  6, 18d2. 

Under  iostmctioos  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treu- 

niy,  I  hereby  ^re  Dotioe  to  all  holders  of  certificates 

of  deposit  b^nng  interest^  issued  prior  to  the  14th  day 

of  March  ultimo,  and  payable  in  ^^United  SUtes  notes 

issned  under  acts  prior  to  Febmarj  25,  1862/'  that 

'■^  .    -  -  •       '  I  certificates  within 

^  i]rment  of  principal 

{ mterest.  or  for  exchange  forceruficatcs  payaUe  in 

-  ■     -lifed" • 


they  are  required  to  present  such  certific 

ten  days  from  the  date  hereof  for  pa]rment 

end  mteresty  or  forezcliange  forceruficajtci 

'Mawfol  money  of  the  United  States."  Any 

tificates  not  so  presented,  will,  after  said  ten  days,  be 

Mysbla  in  such  lawful  money  as  the  Gbremment  may 

De  Qsnally  payinflr  out  to  the  public  creditors. 

JOHN  J.  (3SC0,  Assist,  Trees.  United  Stotes. 

This  had  a  twofold  operation;  it  cleared 
the  Treasury  of  the  obligation  of  paying 
out  the  gold  notes,  and  it  enabled  it  to  take 
new  deposits  payable  in  "  lawfol  currency''  at  4 
percent  instead  of  6  per  cent  The  notes  were 
withdrawn,  and  by  the  22d  of  May  the  limit 
of  deposits  was  again  full.  A  new  difilcnlty 
now  presented  itself.  On  the  entry  of  gooais 
at  the  custom  house  the  complications  of  the 
new  tariff  had  made  it  requisite  that  the  mer- 
chant should  deposit  an  estimate  of  "gold 
notes''  to  coyer  the  duties.  When  these  were 
accurately  adjusted  the  amount,  if  any,  over- 
paid, was  returned  to  him.  The  Secretary  di- 
rected that  these  amounts  should  be  returned  in 
new  notes„which  were  less  valuable  than  those 
which  had  been  deposited.  The  merchants 
demurred  to  this,  claiming  that  they  had  a 
right  to  receive  back  the  same  kind  of  money 
that  they  deposited,  since  that  money  was  not 
currency  but  a  special  medium,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  buy  at  a  premium  for  custom 
house  purposes.  In  answer  to  these  complaints 
the  Secretary  issued  the  following  oi:der : 

Ta»iSVBT  Dbpaetmsht,  Mav  21,  ISflL 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  in- 
stent,  inclosing  a  petition  from  the  prominent  import- 
ing merchants  or  the  city  of  New  York,  askinir  that 
your  instructions  relatire  to  the  payment  of  an  dues 
except  interest  and  duties  be  so  far  modified  as  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  all  checks  drawn  by  the  Collector 
of  Customs  for  **  excess  of  unascertained  duties''  in 
notes  of  the  first  issue  or  coin. 

Their  request  is  deemed  reasonable  and  just,  and 
Tou  are  hereby  authorised  to  pay  all  checks  drawn 
Djr  the  CoUector  which  shaU  contain  the  words  "  fbr 
excess  of  deporite  for  unascertained  duties''  in  snch 
mooey  ss  is  reoeirable  for  duties  at  the  custom-house. 
I  am  Tery  respectfully, 

a  P.  CHASE,  Bee.  of  the  Treasory. 

Joor  J.  Odoo,  Esq.,  Assistant  Tressnnr,  New  York. 


The  trouble  of  paper  money  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply at  every  turn.  It  was  discovered  that  a 
very  iogenious  fraud  was  perpetrated  to  a  c<m- 
eiderable  extent  on  the  Government  notes.  It 
was  found  that  nine  $10  notes  might  be  so 
mutilated  «id  r^oined  that  10  complete  notes 
could  be  formed  to  the  great  profit  of  the  oper- 
ator. As  a  consequence  of  the  discovery,  all 
mutilated  notes,  and  they  had  become  very 
numerous,  were  refused;  but  the  evil  was  very 
great,  subjecting  innocent  holders  to  loss,  and 
the  following  circular  was  issued  as  a  eor- 
reotive: 

TaaismtT  DarASTMSin,  Wassikoiov,  May  18,  IWk 
To  guard  asainst  frauds  upon  the  Cknremment,  sad 
to  secnre  the  Just  righto  of  holders,  the  following  rules, 
linr  the  redemption  of  mutilated  United  Stales,  are 
hereby  establiaoed : 

BULBS. 

Fuvi,  Mutilated  notes,  which  hsTS  been  torn,  no 
mattor  how  much,  but  of  which  it  is  evident  thst  sll 
the  fhmnento  are  returned ;  or  defaced,  no  matter  how 
badly,  out  certainlr  satisfactorily  genuine,  will  be  re- 
deemed at  their  full  fitce  ralne  on  presentotion. 

JSmoiuL  Fragmento  of  notes  will  be  redeemed  in  full 
only  when  accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  stating  the 
cause  and  manner  of  the  mutilation,  and  that  the  miss- 
ing part  of  the  note  is  totally  destroyed.  The  ffood 
eharaeter  of  the  affiant  must  also  be  rally  Touched  by 
the  officer  before  whom  the  affidavit  is  taken. 

TAiird.  In  the  absence  of  such  affidavit^  fragmento 
of  notes  will  not  be  paid  in  full,  but  the  parte  repre- 
sented will  be  redeemed  in  their  proportion  to  the 
whole  noto ;  reckoning,  as  a  genenl  rule,  by  twen- 
tieths. 

Fourth.  Less  thsn  half  of  a  noto  will  not  be  redeem- 
ed, except  by  payment  of  the  full  value  of  the  noto 
under  the  second  rule ;  or  by  payment  of  the  propor- 
tional value  of  the  missing  part,  when  presented  under 
the  fifth  rule. 

lyth.  Fragmento  of  notes^  for  which  less  than  the 
full  face  value  has  been  paid,  will  be  retained  for  a 
Tear,  to  the  end  that  the  owners,  who  have  received 
Jess  than  the  value  of  a  full  note,  may  have  opportunity 
to  return  the  missing  part,  and  receive  the  amount 
previously  withheld. 

SiaUk,  tlntU  further  order,  mutilatod  notes  and  fru^ 
mento  will  be  redeemed  only  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  at  Washington ;  whither  they  can  be 
sent,  addressed  to  the  *<  Treasurer  of  the  Unttod  Stotes," 
by  mail,  f^  of  poataoe.  A  draft  on  the  Assistant 
Treasurer,  at  Kew  York,  for  the  amount  allowed,  will 
be  returned  in  the  same  way,  to  the  address  of  the  per- 
son remitting  the  same.  S.  P.  CHASE, 
Secretory  of  the  Treasury. 

An  extraordinary  negotiation  was  now  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  one  which  produced  much  feeling  amona 
capitalists.  The  limit  of  demand  notes,  old 
and  new,  that  might  be  issued  under  the  loan 
was  $150,000,000.  Of  these  $60,000,000  were 
the  old  notes,  receivable  for  customs,  and 
which  could  not  be  reissued.  There  remained 
then  authority  to  issue  $90,000,000  of  new  le- 
gal tender  notes.  As  fiist,  however,  as  the  oUl 
notes  were  paid  in  for  customs,  new  ones  might 
be  issned  in  their  place,  and  when  the  old  notes 
should  all  be  paid  in  the  customs  would  be  paid 
in  gold  only.  These  custom  house  notes  were 
at  H  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  8  year 
bonds,  of  which  there  remained  $29,000,000  still 
to  issue,  were  at  8  per  cent  premium.    Under 
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these  oircomstanoes  the  Secretary,  Jnne  0th, 
being  pressed  for  money,  exchanged  $8,000,000 
8  year  bonds  for  $8,000,000  old  demand  notes  at 
8  per  cent,  premium.  In  other  wordeLhe  funded 
the  old  notes  in  7^\  8  year  bonds.  This  trans- 
action was  a  private  one,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  had  it  been  public  the  Secretary  could 
have  obtained  a  much  better  barg^. 

While  these  issues  of  paper  had  been  pushed 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  utmost  reluctance  existed  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  impose  necessary  taxes,  on  the 
ground  of  such  impositions  being  ii^urious  to 
tiie  political  party  making  them.  The  tax  law 
that  had  been  levied,  August  5th,  1861,  and 
which  was  estimated  to  yield  $20,000,000,  was 
repealed  July  1st,  1862,  in  the  following  terms: 
^^And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  so  much  of  an 
act  entitled  *  an  act  to  provide  increased  rev- 
enue from  imports  to  pay  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved 
August  5,  1861,  as  imposes  a  direct  tax  of 
twenty  million  doUars  on  the  United  States, 
shall  be  held  to  authorize  the  levy  and  collec- 
tion of  one  tax  to  that  amount ;  and  no  other 
tax  shall  be  levied  under  and  by  virtue  thereof 
until  the  1st  day  of  April,  1866,  when  the  same 
shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect." 

The  objections  to  the  tax  were,  that  it 
would  weigh  heavily  upon  the  western  far- 
mers. It  was,  however,  evident  that  some  tax 
must  be  imposed  in  order  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  tax 
was  devised  so  as  to  give  an  apparent  reveniie 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Government,  while 
really  it  exacted  nothing  directly  teom  agricul- 
turists. The  bill  that  with  this  object  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House,  provided  for  taxes  upon 
the  profits  of  trade  and  industry,  and  upon  the 
incomes  of  individuals.  The  profits  are  reach- 
ed, by  stamps  upon  each  transaction  as  express- 
ed in  any  description  of  paper  used  in  the 
transfer,  and  by  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  all 
manufactures.  The  act  imposing  the  taxes  was 
very  long  and  minute  in  its  details.  It  was 
careftdly  reviewed  and  amended  by  the  House 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  after  it  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  was  first  passed  by  that  body  on 
Friday,  April  4th,  1862.  It  was  then  sent  to  the 
Senatoj  wnere  it  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  by  whom  it  was  in  due  time  re- 
ported, with  many  amendments.  The  Senate, 
after  long  consideration,  passed  the  act  on  Fri- 
day, June  6th,  1862,  after  having  rejected  two 
substitutes,  offered  respectively  by  Senators 
Simmons  and  McDougall.  The  act  was  then 
returned  to  the  House  for  concurrence  in  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Senate,  and  referred 
to  a  conference  committee  of  both  houses.  On 
their  report  it  was  finally  passed  June  28d,  and 
received  the  signature  of  the  President,  July 
1st,  1862. 

The  law  by  its  terms  was  to  go  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  September,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unavoidable  delay  In  preparing 


stamps,  and  the  details  of  the  inspector  ^^t  did 
not  go  fiQly  into  operation  until  towj^l  the 
close  of  the  year.  As  a  consequence,  t  e  pen- 
alties in  respect  to  legal  and  other  do  aments 
were  remitted  until  after  a  suitable  tii  .e.  On 
the  ITtii  of  November  the  Commissioner  issued 
the  following  notice : 

TnuBVBT  DxpAXTxniT,  OmoB  or  IxmariL  Sxtbcit&  I 
Wabbisqtoh,  D.  O,  Ifo9.  17, 1802.  '  { 

The  CommiBsioDer  of  Internal  BeTenue  ii»  prepared 
to  supply  the  following  stamps  in  quantities  sumcient 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Odumbia, 
and  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  viz. : 
"Playing  Cards/'  "proprietary",  "express/*  "tele- 
sraph/'  "  insurance/'  "  life  insurance/'  "  fire  and  msi- 
nne/'  "passage  tickets/'  and  "protest" 

The  use  of  the  stamps  herein  specified  is  herebv  re- 
quired in  the  District  and  States  above  describea,  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next :  and  persona 
guilty  of  wilfully  neglecting  to  use  said  stamps  will 
be  subject  to  the  peiuuty  provided  in  the  law. 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWKLL, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Rerenue. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
value  of  revenue  stamps  sold  during  the  week 
ending  Nov.  21st,  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
temal  Revenue : 

1  Cent  Proprietary 8,180,000  |8U886  00 

lCont£zpr«fl8 1,660,000  18,800  00 

1  Cent  Playing  Card 861,600  8,816  00 

SCcntPlaylnffGard 796,000  15,960  00 

2  Cent  Bank  Oieck 8,402,000  88,040  00 

2  Cent  Proprietary 2,751,000  66,020  00 

8  Cent  Telegraph 676,000  17,840  00 

4  Cent  Proprietary 689,760  21,580  00 

ftCentExpreae 221.000  11,060  00 

10  Cent  Contract 61,000  MOO  00 

10  Cent  Power  of  Attorney ....  61 8.600  61,660  00 

16  Cent  Bill  of  Lading 610,000  61,000  00 

16  Cent  Inland  Exchange 229,500  84^26  00 

20  Cent  Inland  Exchange 284,600  48,920  00 

26  Cent  Life  Insurance 102,000  25,600  00 

25CcntBond 828,950  82,887  50 

25  Cent  Insaranoe 821,800  60.826  00 

26  Cent  Certificate 469,200  117,800  00 

50  Cent  Life  Insurance 66,260  27,826  00 

50  Cent  Mortgage 267,760  188,875  00 

50  Cent  Original  Process 84,000  17,000  00 

60  Cent  Probate  of  Will 265,000  127,600  00 

60  Cent  Conveyance 144,500  72,200  00 

60  Cent  Entry  of  Goods 181,750  6^876  00 

50  Cent  Passenger  Ticket 160,625  90,8]2  50 

60CentBond 144,500  72,260  00 

|i  00  Conveyance 207,000*  207,000  00 

1  00  Power  of  Attorney 279,000  279,000  00 

1  50  Inknd  Exchange 894,000  486^000  00 

Herrick*BDle 1,670  18  70 

Total 18^)61,045    |2,817,17B  70 

These  of  course  do  not  represent  the  number 
used  in  the  week,  but  the  supplies  purchased 
for  distribution  and  future  use.  The  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  New  York  reported  for  the  three 
last  months  of  1862  the  receipts  from  internal 
revenues  at  that  port.  These  were  for  Octo- 
ber 1486,101,  for  November  $761,286,  for 
December  $1,639,626;  together  $2,726,912. 
These  payments  embraced  the  taxes,  licenses, 
&c.,  payable  under  the  law  by  dealers  and  pro- 
fessions in  New  York. 

The  principle  of  the  law  seem^  to  be  to  tax 
capitalists,  traders,  and  manu&ctnrers,  and  as 
far  as  possible  exempt  agriculturists.  This  is, 
however,  fieJlacious,  since  all  the  taxes,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  paid,  fall  ultimately  fully  upon  the 
E reducers.  The  heads  of  taxation  under  the 
iw  are :  stamps  upon  every  species  of  paper 
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used  f^  ^present  or  transfer  property ;  licenses 
for  tht**^  raotice  of  professions  and  commerce ; 
taxes  d^  ^  dividends  and  profits ;   on  incomes 
over  f6  '0 ;  on  manufactures  an  ad  valorem 
dutj '  of  B  per  cent.,  and  a  specific  duty  on 
others.     In  the  impontion  of  this  duty  many 
exoef^tions  in  &vor  of  agricnltare  are  made. 
Thus  cheese  is  not  considered  a  mannfactnre ; 
sugar  from  sorghnm  is  not  taxed,  while  sugar 
frOm  cane  is  taxed.  Under  these  various  forms 
many  persons  are  required  to  pay  several  taxes. 
Baw  material,  after  leaving  the  hands  of  the 
farmer,  is  taxed  at   every  new  form  it  as- 
sumes nntil'  it  gets  back  to  him  manufactured 
for  consumption,  charged  with  all  the  taxes 
with  which  it  has  been  loaded  on  the  way. 
Thus  a  cattle  broker  pays  $10  license  and  a 
stamp  upon  the  receipt  of  sales.  A  calf  slaugh- 
tered is  taxed  5  cents,  the  skin  is  taxed  6  cents. 
The  tanner  pays  8  per  cent  tax,  and  a  stamp 
upon  receipt  of  payment  and  upon  check  paid 
for  skins.    The  leather  dealer  pays  $50  license, 
aud  for  stamps  upon  receipts  and  checks.    The 
shoemaker  pays  8  per  cent,  tax,  and  for  stamps 
upon  receipts  and  checks.  The  wholesale  shoe- 
dealer  $50  license  and  for  stamps.    The  retfdl 
dealer  $10  license  and  for  stamps,  and  the  skins 
have  come  back  to  the  farmer  in  the  shape  of 
a  pair  of  boots  loaded  with  20  taxes  besides 
hb  own  income  tax  and  those  of  the  seven 
leading  persona  concerned  in  transforming  the 
calf  skin  into  boots,  and  returning  it  to  the 
producer.    All  articles  produced  are  loaded  in 
the  same  way  as  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  it  results  that  the  consumers  of  all  prod- 
ucts pay  the  whole  of  the  tax  accummated 
upon  them.     The  m^ority  of  consumers  are 
agriculturists,  and  their  productions  are  far  in 
ad?ance  of  the  consumption  of  the  Northern 
States.    As  a  consequence  they  cannot  charge 
upon  their  production^  the  weight  of  the  taxes. 
The  value  of  their  crops,  as  a  general  thing,  is 
governed  by  the  markets  abroad.    The  weight 
of  the  taxes  has  therefore  a  continued  ten« 
dencyto  discourage  consumption,  and  conse- 
quently production.  This  tendency  is  increased 
by  the  mode  of  levying ;  for  example,  some 
inanufacturers  are  sworn  48  times  in  a  month 
in  relation  to  this  operation.  The  whole  amount 
of  taxes  advanced  to  the  Government  by  em- 
ploying manufacturers,  is  so  much  money  di- 
rectly abstracted  from  the  capital  required  to 
prosecute  industry.    The  census  for  1860  states 
that  in  the  Northern  States  the  capital  so  em- 
ployed is  in  round  numbers  $900,000,000,  and 
that  it  produces  a  value  of  $1,700,000,000  per 
pnum.    The  three  per  cent,  charged  upon  this 
M  $61,000,000  per  annum;  but  the  stamps, 
licenses,  income  tax,  Ac,  it  is  estimated,  will 
nuse  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  those  employers  to 
J  per  cent.,  or  over  100  mUlion  dollars— a  sum 
drawn  directly  from  their  cash  capital,  which 
tt  this  country  has  always  been  inadequate  to 
the  demand.    The  sum  so  withdrawn  from  the 
employment  of  industry  is  used  by  the  Grov- 
•nunent  in  supporting  troops  who  no  longer 


produce,  but  waste  and  destroy.  The  income  tax 
IS  imposed  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1862,  and  is  charged  upon  all  profits  of  busi- 
ness less  $600.  Many  sources  of  income,  such 
as  insurance,  bank,  and  railroad  stocks,  bonds, 
&c..that  pay  the  tax  otherwise,  are  not  in- 
duaed  in  the  income  charge.  The  tax  is  as- 
sessed May  1st  in  each  year,  ending  December 
81st  previous,  and  is  due  and  payable  June  80Ui 
in  each  year  until  1866,  that  is,  for  6  years.  This 
tax^  it  will  be  observed,  is  on  profits  of  business, 
while  the  manufacturing  tax  of  8  per  cent  is 
on  gross  production,  irrespective  of  profits. 
The  profits  are  deemed  to  be  the  actual  net 
profits  of  the  business,  irrespective  of  individual 
or  family  expenses ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  all  business  is  conducted  at  a  profit, 
and  the  means  of  evading  this  law  are  nu- 
merous. Nevertheless  the  Secretary  estimated 
that  it  would  yield  $150,000,000  per  annum, 
and  that  with  customs  the  amount  would  reach 
a  sum  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenditure,  the 
^interest  on  the  debt,  an^a  surplus  for  a  sinking 
fund.  The  actual  receipts  from  the  taxes,  ex- 
cept from  corporations,  salaries,  and  stamps, 
was,  to  January  8d,  1868,  or  five  months, 
$9,067,000  from  twenty-four  States. 

The  tariff  was  also  deemed  capable,  notwith- 
standing tbe  three  revisions  that  it  underwent 
in  1861,  of  yielding  a  larger  revenue  by  raising 
the  rates  upon  some  articles;  and  it  imder- 
went  such  a  modification  as,  it  was  estimated, 
would  give  $100,000,000,  which,  added  to  the 
estimated  $160,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the 
internal  taxes,  would  afford  a  sum  sufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  afford  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the 

Srincipal.  This  bill  was  passed  and  approved 
uly  11th,  1862. 
The  expansion  of  the  irredeemable  paper 
currency  produced  its  usual  effect  in  causing 
coin  to  disappear  altogether  from  circulation. 
Hie  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  was  followed  by 
that  of  silver  in  proportion  to  its  relative  value 
as  established  by  the  law  of  1862.  That  kw 
grew  out  of  the  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California,  which,  at  that  time,  it  was  appre- 
hended would  cause  a  depreciation  of  gold  as 
compared  with  silver,* and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  order  to  preserve  the  imlfomiity  of 
values,  and  retain  silver  in  the  country,  gold 
alone  should  be  the  legal  standard,  and  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  coins  should  be  re- 
duced. Accordingly  the  quantity  of  pure  silver 
in  the  half  and  smaller  fractions  of  the  dollar 
was  reduced  nearly  10  per  cent,  below  the 
standard,  and  silver  was  made  a  legal  tender 
only  to  the  extent  of  $5.  Under  the  operation 
of  this  law  the  Spanish  fractions,  which  had 
formed  the  small  currency  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  disappeared  almost  altogether, 
and  the  American  coins  became  very  abundant. 
Of  these  there  had  been  coined  nearly  $50,000,- 
000  worth  since  1852,  and  this  amount  circu- 
lated as  well  South  and  in  Oalifomia  as  North. 
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Wben  the  GoTernm«iit  paper  be^  to  depre« 
oiate  as  compared  with  gold,  silver  also  de- 
teriorated, but  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  appar- 
ent premium  on  silver  oaosed  it  to  flow  into 
the  hands  of  the  brokers,  who  were  the  reser- 
voirs whence  the  exporters  drew  it  to  send  ont 
of  the  country.  The  express  companies  alone 
oarried  to  Canada  nearly  |4,000,000  within 
the  jear,  and  the  people  of  Canada  were  sorely 
oppressed  with  the  superabundance  of  this  coin. 
The  banks  would  not  take  it  on  deposit,  nor 
would  dealers  receive  it  except  at  a  discount 
of  2i  to  8  per  cent.  Thus  south  of  the  St  Law- 
rence a  dollar  bill  was  20  per  cent  discount  for 
mlver,  and  north  of  it  a  paper  dollar  bore  8  per 
cent  premium  for  silver.  The  swelling  flood 
of  paper  in  the  States  gave  an  increased  impulse 
to  the  premium  on  silver.  The  proflt  so  pro- 
duced at  once  stopped  the  circulation  of  the 
coin.  No  one  that  received  it  paid  it  away,  bat 
hoarded  it  until  a  sufficient  sum  was  accumu- 
lated to  sell  for  the  profit  The  inconvenience 
was  very  great  and  iifduced  numbers  of  per- 
sons to  buy  change  as  high  as  12  to  Id  per 
cent  to  pay  out  This  for  a  thne  retarded 
the  depreciation  of  paper.  Very  msny  per- 
sons, however,  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  issue  small  notes  or  '^shinplas- 
ters,"  as  they  were  popularly  called.  This  cus- 
tom had  been  very  prevalent  during  the  bank 
suspension  of  the  years  188T~  8,  when  the  same 
cause  depreciated  paper  and  drove  out  the  spe- 
cie. The  manifold  evils  that  flowed  from  that 
custom  had  caused  in  New  York  an  enactment 
of  which  the  foUowing  are  sections,  page  118, 
Revised  Statutes,  fourth  edition,  volume  2 : 

Sic.  6.  No  person,  associstion  of  persons,  or  body 
corporate,  except  such  bodies  corporate  as  are  ex- 
pressly authorised  by  law,  shall  keep  any  office  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  any  evidences  of  debt  to  be  loaned 
or  put  in  circulation  as  money;  nor  shall  they  issue 
anr  bills  or  promissory  notes,  or  other  eridences  of 
debt  as  private  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  loaning 
them  or  putting  them  in  circulation  as  money,  unless 
thereto  specially  authorized  by  law. 

Sia  7.  Every  person,  ana  every  cornoration,  and 
every  member  of  a  corporation,  who  shall  contravene 
either  of  the  provisions  in  the  last  section,  or  directly 
or  indirectly  assent  to  such  Tiolation,  shall  forfeit 
$1,000. 

Section  11,  on  page  HO  of  the  same  volume, 
forbids  any  person  to  pay,  give,  or  receive  in 
payment  any  bank  notes  issued  by  any  bank- 
ing company  in  this  State  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  one  dollar ;  and  section  12  provides 
that  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  note  so  received  or  paid. 

This  law  being  called  to  mind  stopped  the 
new  issues  of  individual  fractional  notes,  and 
there  was  a  prospect  that  silver  would  be  re- 
ealled. 

In  an  evil  hour,  however,  it  was  suggested 
that  postage  stamps  might  be  used  as  a  cur- 
rency. The  suggestion  was  promptly  acted 
upon  to  the  extent  of  many  millions,  and  silver 
entirely  disappeared.  Those  who  had  occasion 
purchased  the  stamps  of  the  Post  Office  depart- 


moit,  and  paid  them  out  as  change.  An  eflbrt 
was  made  to  restrain  the  use  of  them  by  sell- 
ing only  limited  amounts  to  each  individuaL 
Congress  then  passed  a  law,  in  which  stamps 
were  prescribed  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  a 
great  variety  of  transactions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rmresent- 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  diraeted  to  furnish  to  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urers, and  such  designated  depositories  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  by  bim  selected,  in  such  sums  as  be 
may  deem  expedient,  the  postage  and  other  stamps  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  exchanged  by  them,  on  appli- 
cation, for  United  States  notes;  and  from  and  after 
the  fiiat  day  of  August  next,  snch  stamps  shall  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United  States 
less  than  five  dollars,  and  shall  be  received  in  ex- 
change for  United  States  notes  when  presented  to  any 
Assistant  Treasurer  or  anydesiffnated  depositarf  se- 
lected as  aforesaid,  in  sums  not  less  than  five  dollan. 

Sbo.  2.  And  he  iifurihir  ^nackd.  That  from  and  af^ 
ter  the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  no  private  corporation,  banking  association,  firm 
or  individual,  shall  make,  issue,  circulate,  or  pay  any 
note,  check,  memoradum,  token,  or  other  obfiffation, 
for  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar,  intended  to  eirci2ate  as 
money,  or  to  receive  or  use  in  Ueu  of  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States;  and  every  person  so  offending 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  district  or  circmt 
eourt  of  the  United  States,  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exoee<ung  six  months,  or  by  both,  at  tne  option  of  the 
court 

Approved  July  17, 18«2. 

In  order  to  extend  the  small  currency,  which 
was  popular  for  the  moment,  on  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  following  notice  was  issued : 

The  undersiflped  respectfuUy  inform  the  public  thai 
after  the  1st  <nAttsiist  motives  of  commercial  expe- 
diency, as  well  as  m  official  duty,  will  cod^  prompt 
prosecutions  for  any  issue  of  paper  commonly  called 
^  Shinplasters"— should  such  an  issue  exist,  after  the 
recent  Act  of  Congress  shall  have  afibrded  an  uniform 
substitute  for  "small  change." 

The  collection  of  the  State  penalties  or  the  Federal 
fines  can  be  rigidly  enforced*  by  due  process  of  arrest 
E.  DELAFIeLd  SMITH, 
United  States  District  Attorney. 
A.  OAKET  HALL, 
District  Attorney  Wj  and  Connly  of  Kew  York. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  however,  in  the  moiith  of  October,  pro- 
nounced this  law  of  Congress  in  rdation  to 
"  shinplasters,"  unconstitutional. 

This  act  of  Congress  simply  allowed  the 
stamps,  both  internal  tax  and  those  for  posti^^ 
to  be  used  as  a  currency,  directing  the  Secretly 
of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  directing  the  '^  Assistant  Treasurer," 
irrespective  of  the  Secretary,  to  redeem  Uiem 
in  sums  of  $5  when  presented,  after  August  1, 
1862.  The  stamp  currency  is  not  a  l^ral  ten- 
der between  individuals,  but  only  for  Govern- 
ment-dues, and  is  convertible  into  l^sl  tender 
money.  On  the  1st  of  December  $8,884^800 
of  this  new  currency  had  been  issued.  Instead 
of  following  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  . 
Treasury  caused  to  be  prepared'  a  new  small 
currency,  in  no  way  like  the  stamps  authorized, 
and  caused  them  to  be  issued  without  any  limit 
as  to  amount,  at  the  same  time  directing  the 
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Assistant  Treasoren  to  disregard  the  law  direct- 
ing them  to  redeem  the  postage  stamps  used  as 
a  cnmncjr.  This  order  did  not  absolve  the 
Assistant  Treasurers  from  obedience  to  the  law 
which  tiiey  yiolated.  Thej  not  only  revised  to 
redeem  the  staxnpe,  but  the  Postmaster  repndi* 
ated  them  also.  This  inflicted  a  grievons  wrong 
npon  the  people,  who  held  millions  of  the  worn 
and  dilapidtUied  stamps.  The  popular  will  ulti« 
matoly  compelled  the  Postmaster  to  issue  a 
nodoe  that  thej  wonld  be  redeemed  under 
certain  regoktions.  Under  this  notice  large 
amounts  were  redeemed. 

The  amount  of  small  currency  issued  by  the 
Treasury  department  to  December  1st,  was 
$3,884,800,  and  the  Secretary  proposed  to 
push  it  to  $40,000,000. 

Meanwhile  the  resources  of  the  Treasury 
were  exhausted,  and  however  fully  these  tax 
bills  might  come  up  to  the  estimates,  it  was 
evident  th&t  they  could  afford  no  immediate 
supply.  Hence  a  new  loan  bill  was  matured 
in  Oongress.  It  provided  that  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  deposits  that  might  be  received  at 
the  Treasury  should  be  raised  from  50  to  100 
millioDS,  and  that  $150,000,000  more  of  legal 
tender  notes  might  be  issued.  Of  these  $85,000,- 
000  might  be  of  a  denomination  less  than  $5,  but 
not  less  than  $1.  Of  the  whole  amount  $50,- 
000,000  should  be  reserved  to  pay  the  deposits 
when  demanded.  This  was  inserted  in  the 
Senate  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  $75,000,000, 
but  was  finally  fixed  at  $50,000,000  by  a  com- 
mittee of  conference.  This  singular  provision 
was  in  effect  paying  4  per  cent  for  money  to 
keep  on  hand  idle.  Since  the  demand  notes 
being  created  and  only  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  that  amount  of  deposits  held  by  the 
Goyemment,  the  mere  act  of  paying  them  out 
would  not  only  save  $2,000,000  paid  for  inter- 
est on  those  deposits,  but  would  so  increase  the 
supply  of  money  in  the  market  as  to  promote 
the  general  rise  of  values.  The  act  also  per- 
mitted the  deposits  to  be  fhnded  in  6-20  year 
bonds.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  act 
passed  July  11th,  1862: 

1.  That  the  Seeretuy  may  issue,  in  addition  to 
imoants  before  aathorixed,  notes  to  the  value  of  |150,- 
000,000. 

9.  That  no  notes  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  dollar 
ihall  be  issaed,  bat  that  of  the  above  named  snm  $85,- 
000,000  shall  be  of  lower  dominations  than  |5. 

8.  That  such  notes  shall  be  receivable  for  all  debts 
dne  to  or  from  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  bonds,  notes,  Ao., 
sod  shall  be  a  legal  tender. 

,  4.  That  certificates  of  deposit  may  be  issned,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  payable  semian- 
nntlly. 

5.  The  Secretary  may  exchange  for  snch  notes,  on 
terms  deemed  by  nim  most  benefldal.  United  States 
bonds  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  after 
fire  and  payable  in  twenty  years^  may  issue  notes  so 
receired  m  exchange ;  may  receive  and  cancel  notes 
issued  under  former  acts,  iseuins  in  Hen  thereof  an 
equal  amount  In  notes  anthorized  oy  this  act,  and  may 
purohase,  at  rates  not  exceeding  that  of  the  enr- 
rent  market,  and  cost  of  purchase  not  exceediuff  one 
tiffbth  of  one_per  centum,  any  bonds  or  oerti^tes 
ofdebt  of  the  United  States  he  may  deem  desirable. 


6.  That  the  engraving,  ko^  may  be  exeeated  at  the 

Treasury  Department. 

7.  That  the  limit  of  receipts  of  temporary  deposits 
be  extended  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  the  in- 
terest, as  heretofore,  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent. 

8.  That  no  less  than  $50,000,000  of  the  notes  to  be 
issued  shall  be  reserved  for  payment  of  such  depositSL 

9.  That  certificates  of  deposit  and  indebtedness  may 
be  received  on  the  same  terms  as  United  States  notes 
for  bonds  redeemable  after  five  and  payable  in  twenty 
years. 

10.  That  the  Secretary  may,  until  otherwise  ordered 
by  Gonfl^ess,  borrow  such  part  of  the  sum  of  $250,000,* 
000  (which  he  was  authorized  to  borrow  by  the  *'  Act 
to  authorize  a  national  loan,  and  for  other  purposes") 
as  may  not  have  been  borrowed  within  twelve  mofiths 
of  the  time  of  its  passage. 

Under  these  various  laws  the  resonrces  of  the 
Secretary  were  now  apnarently  as  follows: 
additional  deposits,  50  millions ;  notes,  100  mil- 
lions ;  1  year  6  per  cent,  certificates,  nnlimited 
probable  issue,  50  millipns ;  small  currency,  no 
limit,  probable  issue,  80  mOlions;  7^  three 
year  bonds  still  on  hand,  80  millions;  5>20 
year  6  per  cent,  bonds,  500  millions,  probable 
issne  80  millions.  These  tosether  gave  a  roond 
snm  of  $290,000,000,  which  added  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  taxes,  210  millions,  made  $500,- 
000,000  for  the  resonrces  of  the  Treasury  until 
Oongress  should  again  meet.  These  resources 
were  voted,  however,  on  the  estimate  of  expen- 
diture, based  upon  the  then  state  of  military  af- 
fairs, which  soon  changed  in  a  manner  to  com- 
pel the  Gtovernment  to  call  out  600,000  new 
troops  at  a  heavy  cost  of  bounty,  equipments, 
transportation,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  vast  sup- 
plies lost  to  the  enemy,  and  which  required  to 
be  promptly  replaced.  In  other  words,  the  ex« 
penses  were  increased  150  per  cent.,  and  the 
pressure  for  money  to  move  the  troops  greater 
than  ever.  The  time  required  to  print  the  new 
notes  caused  much  delay,  and  the  Secretary 
could  serve  himself  only  with  deposits,  the  1 
year  certificates  and  the  7fV  bonds,  while  the 
pay  of  the  army  and  contractors  went  heavily 
m  arrears.  He  was  compelled  to  economize 
the  legal  tender  notes  as  much  as  possible,  since 
the  small  balance  on  hand,  and  those  which 
came  in  through  deposits,  were  the  only  money 
means  at  his  disposal  He,  therefore,  paid  out 
Tpf  bonds  and  1  year  certificates  to  creditors, 
giving  them  a  proportion  in  notes.  Generally 
disbursing  officers^  checks  were  paid  25  per 
cent,  in  notes,  and  75  per  cent,  in  1  year  cer- 
tificates. The  latter  being  put  upon  the  market 
by  those  who  received  them,  sank  below  par. 
When  they  were  originally  issued  the  interest 
was  intended  to  be  paid  on  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  As  they  fell  in  price,  however,  under 
the  amounts  put  in  the  market  by  the  Govern- 
ment creditors,  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  sustain  them,  and  notice  was  issued 
that  the  interest  would  be  pdd  at  the  end  of 
six  months  in  gold.  This  for  a  while  supported 
the  price,  but  the  Secretary  was  compelled  soon 
to  cease  paying  out  notes  altogether.  They 
became  then  the  only  medium  for  the  disoharge 
of  cfaims,  and  fell  in  price.  Meantime  there 
was  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pnblio 
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to  oonvert  notes  into  5-20  year  bonds.  The 
general  idea  prevailing  that  the  Govemmenthad 
embarked  on  a  system  of  paper  money,  whioh 
would  lead  to  its  discredit,  and  be  represented 
by  a  general  rise  in  every  description  of  prop- 
erty, naturally  produced  a  disposition  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  property  to  avfuil  of  that  inevi- 
table rise.  This  speculative  feeling  at  first  at- 
tached to  such  articles  as  could  most  readily  be 
held  and  disposed  of^  and  such  as  were  not  in 
superabundant  supply.  Gold,  stocks,  all  me- 
tals, and  many  articles  of  merchandise,  became 
thft  objects  of  speculation,  which  aided  the  rise 
in  prices  caused  b^  the  excess  of  paper.  It  was 
charged  on  one  side  that  the  whole  rise  was 
caused  by  the  speculation,  and  on  the  other 
that,  it  was  all  caused  by  the  depreciation  of 
paper.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  between 
those  opinions.  The  paper  caused  the  rise, 
and  the  knowledge  that  such  would  be  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  the  Government  money, 
induced  speculators  to  avail  of  the  knowledge 
and  purchase.  Their  operations  caused  prices 
to  rise  much  higher  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Gold  particularly  was  a  favorite 
investment.  It  was  very  easily  purchased,  re- 
quired no  handling,  was  readily  loaned  upon 
by  the  banks,  and  could  be  converted  at  a  mo- 
ment's motice.  Moreover,  it  was  known  that 
the  foreign  demand  was  equal  to  1^  millions 
per  week,  which  was  rapidly  reducing  the  quan- 
tity at  command.  The  existing  laws  also  re- 
quired the  Government  to  pay  kiterest  in  coin, 
and  also  required  merchants  to  pay  customs  in 
gold.  If  the  customs  under  the  new  tariff 
diould  reach  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary, 
100  millions  per  annum,  the  importers  would, 
after  the  outstanding  old  demand  notes  were 
absorbed,  be  required  to  buy  two  millions  of 
gold  per  week.  This  joint  demand  would  re- 
quire to  supply  it  at  least  three  millions  per 
week,  and  the  active  continued  demand  would 
necessarily  raise  it  to  an  exorbitant  price.  It 
was  argued  that  the  Government  would  pay 
out  the  gold  received  from  the  customs,  and, 
therefore,  resupply  the  market;  but  a  little 
reflection  showed  that  those  who  received  it 
would  not  give  it  away,  but  would  reserve  it 
for  the  higher  premium  that  the  continued 
issue  of  paper  on  one  hand,  and  the  demand  for 
gold  on  the  other  would  inevitably  bring  about. 
The  banks  found  a  safe  and  profitable. invest- 
ment in  lending  on  the  gold,  but  the  holders  of 
gold  or  of  other  articles  could  draw  no  interest 
on  the  funds  thus  employed.  They  would  de- 
pend on  the  rise  in  price  for  their  profits.  At 
this  juncture  the  Government  being  in  want  of 
gold,  which  was  20  per  cent,  premium,  to  pay 
the  $1,876,000  interest  maturing  on  the  50  mil- 
lions of  7i%  notes  August  19th,  came  forward 
and  proposed  to  take  gold  on  deposit,  return- 
able in  kind  at  10  days'  notice,  and  allow  4  per 
cent,  interest.  This  at  once  drove  speculation 
into  gold.  It  was  a  premium  of  4  per  cent, 
interest  to  hold  gold  instead  of  copper  or  tin, 
or  pork,  or  other  articles  for  a  rise.    The  price 


immediately  rose,  and  ran  up  to  89  premium 
at  the  close  of  October.  Inasmuch  as  gold 
governs  the  price  of  exchange^  bills  ran  up 
m  the  same  proportion,  and  sterlmg  bills  which 
are  par  at  109i  touched  152.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  add  40  per  cent,  to  all  remittances  out 
of  the  country.  It  added  40  per  cent,  to  the 
cost  of  importations^  which  caused  them  to 
decline,  and  with  them  the  customs  revenue  of 
the  Gk)vemment,  which  found  40  per  cent  added 
to  all  that  it  had  to  pay  abroad.  The  salaries 
of  ministers,  navy  expenses,  &c.,  were  all  in- 
creased 40  per  cent.  The  Secretary,  alarmed, 
sought  to  stop  the  speculation  in  gold,  which  he 
deemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  to  that 
end  sent  on  an  a^ent  to  New  York  to  solicit 
the  banks  not  to  Tend  on  gold,  and  the  Board 
of  Brokers  not  to  deal  in  it.  Some  of  the  banks 
complied,  and  the  result  was  that  their  deposi- 
tors drew  the  money  and  lent  it  individually 
upon  gold.  They  thus  lost  the  business  with- 
out reaching  the  end  desired.  The  Board  of 
Brokers  had  the  weakness  to  do  the  same  thins, 
and  struck  gold  from  the  list  of  articles  dealt 
in.  The  effect  was  that  gold  was  dealt  in  out- 
side the  board,  and  while  the  amount  of  trans- 
action was  no  less,  the  brokers  lost  tlioir  com- 
missions. They  endured  this  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  then,  Nov.  16th,  not  only  restored  gold  to 
the  list,  but  permitted  time  operations  in  it. 
An  effort  was  then  made  by  free  sales  for  fu- 
ture delivery  at  lower  rates,  to  break  the  sup- 
posed speculation,  and  reduce  the  price.  The 
sales  so  made  were  freely  taken  for  export  at 
the  expense  of  the  operators  for  the  fall,  and 
prices  rose. 

Following  the  rise  in  gold,  the  prices  of 
stocks  also  advanced,  and  reached  very  high 
figures,  and  these  developed  some  disposition 
to  convert  notes  into  the  6  percent.  5-20  stock 
at  par.  At  that  juncture,  however,  October 
27th,  the  Secretary  thought  proper  to  make 
inquiries  in  relation  to  the  terms  on  which  he 
could  negotiate  that  stock  in  the  market.  As 
by  the  terms  of  the  law  the  notes  may  at  all 
times  be  converted  into  the  stod^  at  par,  it 
follows  that  the  stock  would  never  sell  higher 
than  that.  Any  terms  proposed  must,  there- 
'fore,  necessarily  be  below  par,  and  the  limit 
of  such  an  operation  at  once  stopped  conver- 
sions. Meantime  the  Secretary  had  since  June 
1st  paid  out  about  $17,000,000  7^  bonds  to 
creditors  and  others,  and  there  remamed  on 
hand  $18,420,550.  On  the  10th  of  November  he 
issued  a  notice  for  proposals  to  be  opened  in  6 
days  for  these  bonds,  the  bidder  to  deposit  10 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  with  the  Assistant 
Treasurer — ^the  bonds  to  date  from  the  day  of 
deposit.  This  notice  appeared  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 10th ;  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Ohase  aaked  the 
banks  for  a  temporary  loan  of  12  millions,  at  5 

f^er  cent.,  in  anticipation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
oan  thus  advertised.  The  money  was  promptly 
advanced  to  him,  but  to  do  so  money  was  called 
in,  causing  stocks  to  fall  about  2  per  cent,  and 
the  rate  of  money  to  rise  1  per  cent.    This  most 
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extraordinary  operation  prodnced  the  greatest 
surprise.  It  wul  be  l)onie  in  mind  that  the 
Secretary  had  these  notes  on  hand  more  than 
one  year,  and  then  suddenly  offered  them  at  6 
days^  notice,  and  then  not  being  able  to  wait 
eren  that  six  days  for  his  money,  borrowed  it 
in  a  manner  to  raise  the  rate  of  money  in  the 
market  against  his  own  operation.  The  loan  sold 
for  less  than  it  would  have  done  had  not  the  Sec- 
retary thus  wantonly  disturbed  the  market.  Of 
the  12  millions  asked  fbr  10  were  taken  in  New 
York,  one  in  Boston,  and  one  in  Philadelphia. 
It  now  appeared  that  the  Secretary  was  alarm- 
ed; he  haid  borrowed  the  money  of  the  banks 
to  pay  back  in  6  days,  and  he  was  dependent 
upon  the  loan  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  con- 
tract. If  now  the  parties  to  the  loan  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  position,  they  might  dictate  such 
terms  for  the  loan  as  they  thought  proper.  To 
avoid  this  danger,  the  Secretary  put  all  die  print- 
ing presses  in  his  employ  to  running  upon  large 
denominations  of  demand  notes,  by  which  he 
might  be  able  to  manufeusture  enough  to  meet 
the  temporary  loan  if  the  7iV  should  not  be 
taken.  Hie  bids  were  however  opened  on  the 
17th  of  November,  and  it  was  found  that  in  all 
(29,994,850  had  been  offered  at  rates  varying 
from  par  to  4}  premium.  The  lowest  offers 
came  in  from  Massachusetts.  It  resulted  that 
$350,000  were  allowed  to  Boston  at  3}  to  4  per 
cent  About  $1,000,000  to  Philadelphia  at 
S.IO  to  4}  per  cent. ;  $1,200,000  to  Washington, 
at  3.05  to  4  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  tg 
New  York,  at  8.05  to  4.05  per  cent.  All  bids 
above  8.05  amounted  to  $9,505,050,  and  were 
accepted,  and  those  who  bid  8.05  got  59^  per 
cent  of  this  offer.  The  Secretary,  in  alluding 
to  this  transaction  in  his  annual  report,  stated 
that  the  takers  of  the  loan  found  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining United  States  notes  to  make  the  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury,  and  inferred  from  tills 
that  there  was  not  currency  enough.  The  fact 
seems  to  have  been  otherwise.  The  banks  had 
deposited  $85,000,000  of  legal  tender  notes  at  the 
sub-Treasury  for  5  per  cent,  certificates.  These 
certificates  were  at  first  used  to  settle  balances 
at  the  clearing  house,  but  as  legal  tender  notes 
accomulated  in  the  banks,  they  preferred  to  pay 
balances  in  those  notes  rather  than  in  certifi- 
cates bearing  interest.  For  this  purpose  some 
12  millions  were  in  use,  making  45  millions  of 
notes  held  by  the  banks.  When  the  Secretary 
came  forward  for  his  12  millions  advance  at  24 
honrg'  notice,  a  further  demand  was  created, 
and  when  tlie  loan  was  taken  on  the  6th  day, 
$13,613,840  more  of  notes  were  required  to  be 
paid  in  before  the  12  millions  lent  could  be  re- 
tamed.  The  transaction  therefore  required 
$25,613,840  to  perfect  it  in  addition  to  12  mil- 
lions used  for  balance,  and  $85,000,000  on  de- 
posit with  the  department.  Thus  the  banks 
^ere  called  upon  for  72  millions  of  the  notes, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  of  he  banks  that,  by 
reason  of  their  expanded  condition,  were  short 
in  their  balances  at  the  dearing  house,  were 
borrowers  of  the  other  banks.    Tet  the  whole 
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transaction  would  have  passed  off  without  ^jsh 
turbing  the  markets,  had  the  Secretary  not  in 
effect  demanded  two  loans  when  only  one  was 
wanted.  The  whole  amount  of  notes  outstand- 
ing was  about  200  millions,  and  the  Kew  York 
banks  manipulated  one  third  of  the  whole 
amount. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  gave  the  following  state* 
ment  of  the  rcTenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80th,  1862: 

£ecnpts  and  EaqpmdUurufor  thsfiicdl  ymar  endi/ng 
JwM  80»  1862. 


The  total  reeetpts,  Indading  t  bdanee  <m  haad  Jnly  1, 
IMl,  of  U^7,065  80  wen  |6iLB8fi,S4T  OS,  as  fiilUyws: 

From  cnetoma |ia,06a^  0i 

Fromlenda ,  1631906  77 

FrommiiceUftaeoaaioiiroee.  '  981,78164           

From  direct  tax l,79ft«81  78- |51,9«»,790  T6 

From  loans: 
Bonds,  B  yeaxB,  7.80  per  eent  122,087,685  84 

6-S?year8,f  per  cent 18,990.000  00 

Oregon  war... 1,000,700  00 

90  years*  6  per  cent,  at  par,  

ibr|60,00(r000, 7  percent  40,808,199  17 
Treasary  notes,  8  years,  act  of 
Jane  92, 1860,  and  March 

9,186l!...... 14,019,084  66 

60  days,  act  of  March  2, 1861  18,896k860  00 
Acts  of  Feb.  8  and  March  8, 

1861 8,600  00 

Act  of  Feh.  8, 1861 66,267  60 

-Currency  notes,  acts  of  July 

17  wd  Am.  6, 1861,and  _        _ 

Feb.  12, 18&.7.. ........  60,080,000  00 

Act  of  Feb.  26^  1862 98,620,000  00 

Temporary  loan,  act  of  Febb. 

ClsAtTT. 66,479,824  10 

Certiflcates  of  indebtednesL 

1  year,  aots  of  March  1  _    • 

anSl7,1862 49,881,979  78 

Temporary  loan,  in  antlclpa- 

uon  of  popnhff  snbscnp-  ^  ..^  .*,  ,* 

tJoii....\:. 44.876,000  00-  699.692,460  60 

Bite  receipts '. •  •*«i'SS'lS  !J 
oe  in  treasury 2,267,066  80 

Totsl  resources |688,886|947  06 

sxpuinn'UBSS. 
Civil  and  foreign  Intercourse.  121,408,401  16 

Pensions  and  Didians 8,102,986  60 

Wsrdepsrtment ^fSf-S!  55 

Navy  department 42,674,669  69 

Interests  public  debt 18,190^46   ^-^^^^^^ 

Total  current  expenditure |l74,744k778  10 

Bedeemed  old  debt 104  66 

Bedeemed  treasuiT  notes  of   ^^^^^^^  „ 

1867,1860^1861 48,110,000  00 

Bedeemed  temporary  loanflL.    44^876,000  00 
Bedeemed  temporary  loans,     ,.^,,^  „ 

Feb.  and  Much,  1862...      ^668,907  68 
Bedeem;>d  notes,  Juiy  17,  »61         68,610  00-   96,096,922  09 

Total  expenditure |W0,841,700  96 

SSi^fK^Si^,  July  1,1869 ,      18,048,646  81 

Total 1688,885,247  06 

This  represented  the  actual  expenditure  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  but  did  not  embrace  all 
the  cost,  since  very  large  claims  remained  un* 
paid.  The  money  paid  out,  irrespective  of  the 
debt  repaid,  was  $1,800,000  per  day  average. 
With  the  close  of  that  year,  howeve»',  the  num- 
ber of  troops  in  the  field  and  the  operations  of 
the  Ckrrernment  assumed  greater  scope,  cauauig 
the  estimates  for  1868  to  be  more  than  double 
the  eq;>enditures  of  1862,  as  follows : 
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Aetaal.iatt. 

,     0. 180,140,889  08 

IkKM 1,796,881  78 

Xntsnu^  tesM*  >  • .,., 


670,874,777  07 

11,620,717  99 

8M6IMW8W 

TMilreMipte $61,985,720  76      |167,461«798  19 

182,811,648  28 
6,982,906  48 

747,860,828  98 
82,in,610  77 
26^014,682  07 


aril,  foralsn,  AoL 121,408,49116 

PeaBloiu  and  Indiuia. ....  8,102.985  60 

Wv 894,868,407  86 

NftTj 49,674,669  68 

loterattondeM 18,190,824  46 


Total  flzpeiiMS $474,744,n8  16 

ExoeMofezpeoMf 422,800,067  40 

DebtJnneOU 617,872,802  98 


689M46«8S1  48 

m»i628  68 

1422,287,408  84 


These  estimates  for  the  new  year  do  not  em- 
brace oontingenoes  that  maj  ariae  from  iuifor&- 
seen  disaster  nor  any  payments  on  acconnt  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  of  which  a 
large  amonnt  falls  dne  and  must  neoeasarily  be 
provided  for  in  other  loans. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States,  as  expresMd 
in  the  evidences  ontstanding  at  the  dose  <tf  ^e 
year  as  compared  with  that  of  the  coTreqK>nd- 
ing  period  of  the  two  previous  years,  was  as 
follows: 


DEBT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OH  JANUAET  1,  1861. 1802,  AND  1868. 


Rate. 

180. 

ML 

UtL 

TiiMnof1942    ...       .      x         ^  .    ^ 

10^12 

6 

6 

4 
6 

o 

12,888,864  11 
9,416,260  00 
8,908341  80 

80,000,000  00 
7,^000  00 

8,461,000  00 

10,000^000  00 

12,888,864  11 
9,416,260  00 
8,906,84180 

80,000,000  00 
7,028,000  00 

18416,000  00 

60.000,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

769,811  64 

9.998,950  00 

8,998,900  00 

7,767,600  00 

60,0<H),600  09 

Paid. 

••     1847 

•91415,850  60 

«     1848 

s^SoaSiS 

«     1668 

itssss 

«•     1800 

"     FebrauT,  1861 

i6L4iBLa66  so 

»»     Jal7,1861 

60.00ei»6« 

Iioan,  pajable  from  flr«  to  twen^  jMit 

T«xandebt , ..  .    .... 

2&;o«i(850M 
8,&78,082  09 

Oregon  debt 

i^noS 

Three  yean*  bonds 

160,0061000  €0 

l<M«a6164 

2S1,6S9  00 

••          ••    Dwsember,  1860 

"           ••    temponhr 

111,600  69 

"           **    twoyean. 

8,7SQl850M 

One  yeiiT'i  ceTtiflcatM 

llOjSSllMi  65 

Deports 

8a;466;€Q6  66 
41.777  OSS  11 

^^•^    • 

•»          •*     FebraMy,1862 

10,000,000  00 
<918Jn5i5 

"          •*     lCanjh,I862 

188,106,090  09 

**          "     Jnl7,1802 

1001000,000  09 

61.844.988  00 

Total  debt 

169,076,967  66 

1292,987,617  66 

$721,668,787  SI 

Add  anny  arrean 

69.U7^  46 

Total 

«780L78i^82l  06 

The  debt  at  the  close  of  1860  expressed 
the  remains  of  former  loans  growing  ont  of 
the  Mexican  war  and  the  emission  of  treasury 
notes  oansed  by  the  financial  revulsion  of 
1857,  which  diminished  the  customs*  revenue. 
The  10  millions  of  treasury  notes  issued  in  De- 
cember, 1860,  were  to  meet  the  deficit  at  that 
time,  and  were  negotiated  at  10-12  per  cent 
interest.  Those  notes  have  been  mostly  paid 
off  in  paper  money  in  order  to  stop  that  high 
rate  of  interest.  The  various  denominations 
of  issues  made  during  the  war  are  expressed 
under  each  head,  and  the  result  is  an  amount 
of,  in  round  numbers,  750  millions  of  outstand- 
ing paper  on  January  1st,  1868.  This  does  not 
express  the  whole  debt,  however.  There  were 
then  many  months  in  arrears  of  pay  for  the 
whole  army,  and  claims  of  contractors  and 
others  were  for  several  large  sums.  The  issues 
for  the  year  1862  were  nearly  altogether  paper 
money  and  temporary  loans.  There  was  paid 
off  January  1st,  1868,  the  remuns  of  the  old  20 
years'  6  per  cent,  stocks  of  1862  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  high  rate  of  gold  made  it 
probable  that  the  principal  would  be  paid  in 
Government  paper,  but  there  were  some  inti- 
mations that  it  would  be  paid  in  gold;  the 
stocks  were  therefore  of  a  highly  speculative 
value.    If  paid  in  paper  the  amount  of  ^e  debt 


paid  was  $2,838,864.11 ;  if  paid  in  gold  at  38 
per  cent,  premium,  the  holders  would  realize 
$8,768,874.26,  an  apparent  profit  of  $985,010. 
T4ere  was  no  authority  to  buy  the  gold  with 
which  to  pay  the  debt.  It  was,  however,  ob- 
vious that  ui^ess  the  Grovernment  that  had  re- 
ceived gold  should  pay  in  gold,  its  credit 
would  be  seriously  damaged.  To  support  the 
Government  credit,  therefore,  ceitam  of  the 
banks  afn*eed  to  lend  to  the  Treasury  at  4  per 
cent,  sufficient  gold  to  pay  the  debt,  the  gold 
to  be  returned  to  the  Ixuiks  when  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  receipt  of  the  gold  through 
the  customs.  By  this  means  the  banks  obtain- 
ed 4  per  cent  interest  on  gold  otherwise  idle, 
and  would  receive  it  back  when  its  value  would 
be  much  enhanced  by  the  operations  of  the 
importers. 

In  relation  to  the  loans  in  his  annual  report, 
the  Secretary  remarked  as  follows: 

It  has  been  the  care  of  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  debt,  in  the  form  of  interest,  to  the  loireat 
possible  amount,  and  it  is  s  source  of  real  aatisbclion 
to  him  that  he  has  been  able,  thus  far,  to  confine  it 
within  very  moderate  limits.  The  first  loans,  being  of 
a  magnitude  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  our  mariet, 
were  necessarily  made  at  an  interest  which  he  regard- 
ed as  hiffh,  though  lenders  strenuously  insisted  on 
higher ;  but  laige  amounts  are  now  obtained  at  fire 
and  four  per  cent,  while  the  circulation  of  United 
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Sttlcfl  notes  eODstitates  practicallj  a  loan  from  fhe 
people  to  their  Cbvernment  without  interest  The 
average  rate  on  the  whole  loan  is  thus  reduced  to  4*/* 
percent 

These  statements  were  verj  extraordinary 
under  the  oironmstances  since,  althoagh  the 
amount  to  be  paid  ont  by  the  department  as 
interest  was  small,  yet  the  P^cmie  paid  the 
most  niinons  rates  of  interest.    The  first  loans 
contracted  by  the  Secretary  were  in  6  per  cent, 
stocks  at  85,  or  7i  per  cent  nearly.    The  next 
loans  were  in  7^  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  in- 
terest began  to  ran  long  before  he  drew  the 
money,  giving  an  advantage  eqaal  to  10  per 
cent  to  the  lenders.    The  next  loan  was  at  7 
per  cent,  on  the  same  terms,  viz.:  to  pay  in- 
terest before  he  received  the  money.    Loans 
were  then  no  longer  possible,  bnt  creditors 
were  compelled  to  take  7  A^  per  cent,  bonds  for 
their  daims^  and  they  sold  as  low  as  96,  losing 
4  per  cent,  and  the  buyer  getting  8^  per  cent, 
for  his  money.    One  year's  6  per  cent  certifi- 
cates were  then  paid  ont  and  sold  as  low  as  95, 
giving  11  per  cent,  for  the  investment  in  a  year. 
The  legal  tender  currency  was  then  paid  out  at 
par  and  depreciated  gradually  until  it  reached 
at  one  time  nearly  40  per  cent    This  deprecia- 
tion represented  the  tax  to  which  the  public  is 
subjected  through  the  use  of  that  paper.    The 
Government  itself  paid  in  the  enhanced  rate  of 
exchange  a  large  sum.    The  payments  abroad 
for  diplomatic  salaries  and  the  use  of  the  Navy 
sre  nearly  ^10,000,000  per  annum.    To  make 
these  remittances  the  Government  was  at  one 
time  compelled  to  pay  152  per  cent,  or  49  per 
cent  above  par,  which  on  the  remittances 
amounted  to  $4,200,000  actually  paid  out  in 
consequence  of  the  paper  depreciation.    In  like 
manner  tiie  price  of  all  supplies  and  munitions 
is  enhanced  by  the  depreciation.    If  of  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  army  $120,000,000  is 
for  pay  of  the  troops,  being  $13  per  month  for 
800,000  men,  there  remain  $680,000,000  for 
snpplies,  transportation,  &c.,  the  rates  of  which 
are  enhanced  with  the  price  of  gold,  and  at  the 
present  rate,  80  per  cent,  the  cuctra  cost  to  the 
Government  by  the  use  of  paper  is  $180,000,000 
per  annum,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  amount 
of  notes  outstanding.    So  fearful  an  expense  is 
hardly  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Secre- 
tary borrows  "  without  interest."    The  pay  of 
the  soldiers  is  diminished  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, since  through  the  rise  in  prices,  $18  will 
this  year  purchase  no  more  than  would  $10 
last  year ;  hence  a  motion  was  made  in  Oon-* 
gress  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  troops  to  $15  per 
month.    The  fact  was  apparent  that  in  the  18 
months  endiog  July,  1864,  the  Government 
would  require  $1,000,000,000  in  addition  to 
$800,000,000  of  existing  loans  that  would  fall 
due,  and  not  taking  into  account  reclamations, 
d&inAges,  and  disasters  that  must  arise,  and 
allowing  for  the  extra  allowances  that  must 
jeoessarily  follow  tiie  use  of  paper  money.  The 
$100,000,000  of  8  years*  bonds  would  fall  due, 
as  much  one  yearns  oertiflcates,  or  a  like  sum  in 


deposits,  and  a  sum  not  less  than $1,600,000,000 
would  be  required. 

The  amount  of  capital  which  can  be  perma- 
nently loaned  to  the  Government  consists  only 
in  a  portion  of  the  surplus  profits  earned  escn. 
year  by  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  which 
each  man  can  spare  out  of  the  operations  of  his 
business.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  surplus  capital  has  very  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated, but  it  has  been  in  active  demand 
for  investment  in  the  many  enterprises  that 
have  been  undertaken  of  a  permanent  charao* 
ter.  Of  these  railroads  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, and  they  have  absorbed  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,000  smce  1850.  The  real  amount  of  sur- 
plus capital  that  accumulates  each  year  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  but  the  late  census  affords 
some  data  on  which  to  approximate  a  result. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  annual  productions 
of  industry  are  in  value  $1,900,000,000  per  an- 
num, or,  in  round  numbers,  $2,000,000,000. 
This  sum  expresses  the  labor  and  capital  ex- 
pended in  producing  all  those  articles  which 
enter  into  commerce  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  people.  If  this  value  is  produced,  nearly  as 
mucn  is  expended  or  consumed  in  the  opera- 
tion— ^in  some  years  <^uite  as  much;  as  in  years 
of  bad  harvest  there  is  probably  no  more  capi- 
tal in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
when  it  conmienced.  Taking  one  year  with 
another,  however,  the  actual  income  may  be 
10  per  cent  or  $200,000,000 ;  of  this  a  large 
portion  goes  to  extending  business,  improving 
land,' constructing  houses,  &c.,  and  there  may 
remain  $100,000,000  which  may  be  invested 
permanently  by  the  owners  to  draw  interest. 
These  investments  have  greatly  increased  of 
late  years,  and  may  be  approximated  as  foUows: 

state,  dty,  and  ooantj  stocks $960,000,000 

Bsilioadospital 800,000,000 

"      bonds * 700,000,000 

Bank  capita] 481,880,000 

Insnnnce,  mines,  Ac,  Ac. 800,000,000 

Sayings  bonk  deposits 800,000,000 

Bonds  and  mortgages 160,000,000 

Total  invested  eapttal .'..  #8,871,880,000 

Capital  per  censos  employed  in  Industry. .    1,000,00^000 

Totd 18,871,880,000 

The  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  this  coun- 
try, with  the  supply  of  labor  by  immigration, 
and  the  immense  wealth  in  new  lands,  cause 
the  demand  for  capital  constantly  to  outrun 
supply.  Hence  all  active  men  are  borrowers  of 
capital ;  but  if  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
business  enterprises  were  to  realize  this  capital, 
and  invest  it  in  the  Government  stocks,  the 
productive  industry  of  the  country  would  to 
the  extent  of  such  transactions  be  stopped,  and 
the  source  of  national  wealth  be  dried  up.  This 
is  a  course  of  proceeding,  which  all  prudent 
statesmen  carefully  avoid.  It  is  to  be  remark* 
ed  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  this 
country  has  heretofore  been  rapid,  for  the  rea- 
son, among  others,  that  the  taxes  have  been 
very  light.  There  have  been  no  vast  sums 
expend^  upon  military  idlers.  This  is  now 
changed,  and  under  the  existing  laws  it  is  es- 
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timated  that  the  taxes  will  reach  $250,000,000 
per  annnm — a  sum  more  than  equal  to  the 
whole  supposed  annual  surplus  profits  of  the 
national  industry  heretofore.  This  at  once 
checks  accumulation.  In  addition  to  this  1,000,- 
000  men,  before  producers,  have  been  taken 
from  productive  industry,  and  have  become 
consumers  and  destroyers.  The  effects  of  these 
two  circumstances  are  making  themselves  fdt 
in  the  diminished  profits  of  investments,  or,  in 
other  words,  falling  values.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  huge  sums  demanded  by  the  Secretary  can- 
not be  obtiuned  on  loans  without  stopping  tiie 
industry  of  the  country,  on  one  hand,  or  de- 
stroying values  on  &e  other.  To  obtain 
means  by  the  issue  of  paper  money  has  a  still 
more  disastrous  effect,  since  it  takes  from  every 
man  a  portion  of  his  earnings  and  values. 
The  munitions  and  supplies  that  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  obtains  in  return  for  paper  issues  are  at 
continually  higher  prices.  In  other  words, 
more  paper  must  be'  given  for  the  same  quan- 
tities at  each  succeeding  purchase,  and  this  in 
the  double  ratio  of  greater  supplies  of  paper 
dbd  diminished  production  of  the  conmiodities. 
Very  speedily  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
paper  ceases,  and  although  by  virtue  of  its 
power  of  legal  tender  holders  of  maturing  ob- 
ligations may  be  ruined,  it  will  no  longer  com- 
mand any  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  number  of  those  who  can  spare  ci^- 
ital  out  of  their  regular  business  to  place  at 
interest  is  small.  The  estates  of  minors  and 
others  increase  to  some  extent,  and  those 
funds  seek  investments.  If  the  whole  2,100 
millions,  exclusive  of  savings  deposited,  draw 
5  per  cent,  interest,  the  result  is  100  millions 
of  interest  paid  annually  by  industry.  The 
capital  invested  in  productive  industry  may 
pay  10  per  cent,  or  100  millions  more.  These 
two  items  absorbed  nearly  all  the  capital 
there  is  in  the  country,  since  no  one  idlows 
any  considerable  sum  to  lie  idle  or  ui\pro- 
dnctive.  Thq  Government  now  steps  forward 
and  for  war  purposes  demands  in  two  years, 
ending  January,  1864,  $1,500,000,000,  or  more 
than  one  half  of  all  the  capital  invested  in 
industry  and  in  securities.    This  is  a  serious 


demand,  and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  can- 
not be  complied  with  except  by  drawing  the 
amount  out  of  other  occupations.  If  its  cre^t 
remains  unshaken,  and  the  public  consider  its 
promise  as  good  as  the  best  security,  then  it 
must  offer  such  terms  to  lenders  as  wiU  induce 
them  to  change  their  investments.  To  invest 
largely  in  Government  they  must  sell  New 
York  or  Ohio,  or  bank  stock,  or  railroad  bonds, 
or  such  as  they  hold,  in  order  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. But  it  is  obvious  that  extensive  Mies 
cannot  be  made  for  want  of  buyers.  If  the 
holders  of  the  above  named  2,000  millions  of 
securities  all  wanted  to  sell,  it  is  clear  there 
would  be  no  buyers.  If  a  large  proportion 
wished  to  sell  they  could  find  buyers  only  at 
low  prices,  and  the  general  level  of  prices  would 
be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  conver- 
sions. Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Grovemment 
could  obtain  its  loan  only  at  such  rates  as  would 
outbid  all  the  borrowers.  If  all  the  surplus 
capital  is  now  equal  to  2,000  millions,  repre> 
sented  by  the  amount  of  stodss  at  par,  then 
to  add  1,700  millions  to  the  quantity  cf  stock, 
would  cause  the  whole  mass  of  stodk  to  fall  to 
65  per  cent,  to  represent  the  same  capital, 
2,000  millions.  This  is  under  the  supposition 
that  the  Federal  credit  would  remain  equal  to 
the  other  stocks.  It  is,  however,  not  equal  to 
them,  but  is  now  much  below  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual Northern  States. 

The  state  of  affairs  now  produced  the  great- 
est anxieties  in  the  public.  It  became  evident 
that  to  pursue  this  paper  system  was  to  invite 
bankruptcy  and  repudiation,  and  numerous 
representations  were  forwarded  to  Washington 
to  remonstrate  against  the  farther  issue  of 
paper.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  those 
who  equally  dreaded  the  collapse  in  value  which 
must  result  from  the  placing  of  large  loans  upon 
the  market.  The  Government  stocks  were 
nearly  at  par  for  paper,  but  were  far  below  par 
as  measured  with  specie,  which  would  become 
the  measure  of  value  on  abandoning  paper. 
The  foUowing  table  represents  the  effect 
of  the  currency  measures  of  the  Government 
during  the  year  upon  stocks,  the  metals,  and 
trade: 


Import!. 


Kzporta. 


J 


Goods. 


Ster- 
ling. 


6  per 
cent. 


8  yean  I  T««r 
iper 


TMO 
perct. 


Januaiy.... 
Febnuuy . . 

Ifaieh 

April 

Miy 

Jane 

July 

AugOBt 

fieptember., 

October 

Norembor. . 
December.. 


a<>,;-;r^l,'J03 
^i^^V;>^ll8 


112,:! -^.968 

9,  [■'11^481 

]i»,4i^.r6i 

1^-^^:7,578 
l-l,|-2iM6» 

l4,'^t>l>,<«l 


|8.Gn^.!!T4  I   $124,081 
8.TTe.9l9  !       ««,000 


4JK^7/.T5 
9,^i:.7/.14  i 

e,Ofa;^8T    '' 

8,:i;V«2 
8(1  ^-.719 
e.H>;,:,l9 

e,  2 1^.251  ; 

8,ii7;^,ll9 


9,879 
109,100 

4,515 
185,842 
189,089 
483,044 
444,480 
678,741 
78«,186 
891,240 


110^ 

118 

112 

IIU 

112i 

121 

181 

128 

181 

162 

147 

147* 


16  mH 

22}g80 
28»^88 
811^84 


Par. 


4 

5i 

8 

26 
25 
2«i 


1862 1174,662,817 

1861 162,768,790 


$59,487,021 
4,286,260 


98 

98 
108 
106* 
108 

96i 

104i 
104i 
104 
»»* 


99 

99* 

9H 

104 

1054 

106 

102i 

108i 

\^ 

104 
lOli 


100 

1004 
984 
99 
94 
99 
OT4 
96i 


The  first  column  represents  the  value  of 
goods  imported  into  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
second  column  the  value  of  merchandise  export- 


ed, the  third  column  the  amount  of  ffold  export- 
ed from  New  York,  and  the  fourth  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  carried  to  Canada  monthly  by  one 
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egress  company.  Then  follow  in  order  the 
prioes  of  st^lizig  ezohaDge,  the  price  of  gold 
m  paper,  the  price  of  suyer,  United  States 
notes  reoeivable  for  duties,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment stock.  The  year  opened  with  a  reaction 
in  respect  to  the  ^'  balance  of  trade,"  on  the 
large  imports  of  specie  that  were  made  in  1861, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  sadden  stoppage  of 
importations  of  goods  in  that  year,  and  ex- 
change was  nearly  par  at  that  time ;  the 
currency  was  then  nearly  on  a  specie  basis. 
A  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  indeed 
taken  place,  but  the  banks  were  thus  put  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  had  reduced 
their  circulation,  in  the  effort  to  resume  as 
soon  as  possible.  Specie  did  not  therefore  rise 
in  value,  and  the  Government  6  per  cent, 
stocks  were  at  about  par  for  a  7  per  cent,  stock, 
and  money  in  the  open  market  was  not  abun- 
dant, and  specie  dia  not  rise  in  price.  The 
moderate  importations  of  goods  in  the  previous 
year  had  caused  a  diminution  of  stocks  on  hand, 
and  the  progress  of  the  armies  of  the  West  had 
encouraged  the  hope  of  larger  sales,  while 
there  were  fears  of  higher  duties  to  be  imposed 
by  Congress,  which  therefore  promoted  impor- 
tations, that  became  connderable  in  March, 
causing  an  outward  flow  of  specie,  which  be- 
gan to  rise  in  premium  in  April,  when  the  le- 
gal tender  notes  of  the  Government  made  their 
appearance.  From  that  moment  the  metds, 
exchange,  and  old  demand  notes  receivable  for 
customs  steadily  appreciated,  while  gold  flowed 
in  a  broader  stream  out  of  the  country.  The 
passage  of  the  legal  tender  bill  in  Congress  had 
alarmed  fbreigi  holders  of  stocks,and  these  were 
sent  to  New  York  for  realization  in  considera- 
ble quantities,  the  proceeds  to  be  remitted  in 
specie.  The  imports  of  goods  that  had  again  be- 
come small  in  June  suddenly  rose  in  July,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  new  tariff^  and  the  hope  that  the 
advance  in  prices  under  the  influence  of  paper 
would  prove  remunerative.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  exports  increased,  because  the  rise  in 
exchange  favored  the  shipping  of  goods.  Those 
months  in  which  the  largest  exports  took  place 
are  those  in  which  the  rates  of  exchange  ruled 
highest.  A  barrel  of  flour  that  sold  in  Liverpool 
at  22«.  6i.  in  January,  would  at  10  per  cent,  ex- 
change realize  to  the  shipper  $5.60  in  exchange. 
At  the  same  price  for  flour,  when  exchange 
in  July  rose  to  180,  the  shipper  wot  $6.60  for 
his  bill,  and  in  October,  when  excmange  reach- 
ed 150,  he  got  $7.50  for  his  bill.  Thus  the 
rise  on  exchange  for  the  time  was  equal  to  an 
advance  abroad  for  the  produce,  but  tnis  move- 
ment soon  produced  a  rise  in  prices  which 
counteracted  the  exchange,  and  snipments  fell 
off  rapidly  in  the  last  two  months.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  import  values  are  the 
specie  invoice  prices,  and  the  sum  represents 
the  amount  to  be  paid  in  specie;  on  the  other 
hand  the  exports  are  home  values  in  paper 
money,  and  represent  a  sum  larger  by  the  de- 
preciation of  tne  paper  than  will  be  actually 
received.    Thus  in  the  month  of  November 


Sold  was  at  188  premium,  or  the  paper  was 
epredated  25  per  cent,  hence  the  $14,890,681 
of  goods  expoited  would  realize  in  specie  only 
$10,798,011  abroad.  The  aggregate  of  the  ex- 
ports  for  the  year  by  no  means  therefore  repre- 
sents the  amount  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
Sayment  of  goods,  and  the  amount  exported 
eclined.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the 
rise  in  paper  prices  here  was  to  some  extent 
counteracted  by  the  decline  in  prices  of  west- 
em  produce  abroad. 

The  imports  on  the  other  had  suffered  a 
grievous  burden;  first  in  the  higher  duties, 
second  in  the  high  premium  on  gold,  or  gold 
notes,  which  were  the  only  medium  for  tiie 

Eayment  of  duties,  and  third,  on  the  rise  of 
ills.  An  illastration  is  afforded  in  comparing 
the  imports  of  any  montii,  November  for  in- 
stance, with  the  same  month  of  the  previous 
year,  as  follows: 


1861. 

OoodiL  datr  Dftld .............. 

|l,8i»;884 

|7,7«^04S 

Dntles,  84  per  cent 

Gold.  DAT 

BzGiuiiiff6.  pftr. .. . ............. 

Total,  24  per  cent 

11,868,884 

>... 

' 

ISO. 

Goods,  dntr  paid 

|8,<N»;ST0 

toSwt 

8^085,617 

|8,678,1M 

ButiM,  84  per  cent 

Notes,  S6  per  cent 

£zcbADge^86  per  cent  advance 

.... 

Total,  80  per  cent... 

IM89,704 

.... 

Thus  the  average  expense  of  landing  goods 
this  year  in  November  was  80  per  cent.,  against 
24  per  cent,  same  tune  last  year.  This  advance 
was  very  onerous,  and  exceeded  the  rise  which 
took  place  in  the  markets  of  sale,  subjecting 
the  importers  to  loss ;  as  a  consequence  the  im- 
portations declined.  The  mere  rise  in  the  cost 
of  importations  was  not  the  greatest  evil  en- 
countered, since  none  could  tell  what  the  cost  of 
landing  goods  already  ordered  might  be.  If  the 
Government  continued  to  emit  paper  money 
while  it  exacted  duties  in  gold,  the  cost  of  im- 
portation would  rapidly  rise,  and  when  goods 
arrived  the  expenses  of  entry  might  be  20  or  80 
per  cent,  hijgher  than  when  the  goods  were  or- 
dered. This  was  an  evil  against  which  no  cal- 
culations could  guard,  and  unportations  became 
a  mere  lottery.  The  time  was  approaching  also 
when  the  old  demand  notes  would  all  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  duties  would  then  be  payable 
in  gold,  which  would  involve  an  active  demand 
fbr  that  article  on  the  part  of  importers  to  the 
extent  of  $8,000,000  per  month. 

While  idl  these  radical  changes  were  taking 
place  in  the  condition  of  trade,  the  table  on  the 
preceding  page  indicates  that  Government  stocks 
did  not  rise  in  anv  degree  proportionate  to  other 
articles.  Thus  m  January  the  8-year  bcmds, 
which  bear  7.80  interest,  payable  in  gold,  sold 
at  99  for  specie ;  in  December  the  price  of  the 
same  bonds  was  101^  for  paper,  76}  for  specie — 
a  decline  of  22}  per  cent    The  20  year  bonds 
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sold  at  88  for  specie  in  January,  and  for  72i  in 
December,  a  decline  of  154  per  cent.,  although 
none  of  that  description  nad  been  negotiated 
in  that  period.  The  1  year  certificates  of  the 
Government  had  fluctuated  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  creditors  who  received  them  from  the  GK>v* 
emment  pressed  them  upon  the  market  for  sale. 
F^om  par  in  April  for  specie  currency  they  fell 
to  96i  for  paper  at  the  dose  of  the  year.  Under 
the  supposition  that  the  certificates  had  on  aver- 
age 6  months  to  run,  the  holder  gets  in  half  a 
year  for  his  outlay  of  $96^,  $100  principal  and 
$8  interest  in  gold,  worth  |4  in  paper,  or  $104 ; 
making  $7.75  equal  to  16  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  his  investment.  With  this  state  of  affairs 
before  holders  of  Government  securities,  the 
Secretary  announced  1,000  millions  more  to  be 
borrowed.  Tet  he  complained  of  ^^  the  igno- 
rant fears  of  foreign  investors  in  national  and 
State  bonds  and  ouier  American  securities,  and 
the  timid  alarms  of  numerous  nervous  indivi- 


duals in  onr  own  country,  which  promptedlarge 
sacrifices  upon  evidences  of  public  and  corpor- 
ate indebtedness  in  our  markets.*'  The  ^*  jforeign 
investors''  measure  the  value  of  stocks  not  by 
paper  but  by  the  gold  standard,  and  a  fall  of  23 
per  cent,  in  Unit^  States  20  year  6  per  cent 
stock  was  not  an  assuring  faick.  On  page  808 
of  the  ^*  CyclopsBdia  "  of  last  year  is  given  the 
amount  of  specie  estimated,  fit>m  the  best  offi- 
cial data,  to  have  been  in  the  country  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  whole  amount  for  the 
Union,  North  and  South,  for  January,  1862,  was 
$287,610,148.  This  includes  the  specie  in  at- 
oulation,  in  banks  and  that  used  in  the  arts. 
The  quantity  used  in  the  arts  has  been  matter 
of  coi^ecture,  since  there  are  no  accurate 
data  on  which  to  estimate.  The  census  of 
1860  for  the  first  time  gave  some  particulars 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  metals.  In  the 
city  and  county  ot  New  York  the  report  was 
as  follows: 
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There  are  various  other  branches  of  manu- 
factures, beside  those  enumerated  above,  which 
consume  large  quantities  of  both  metals. 

The  following  tabular  statement  is  from  the 
preliminary  report  on  the  eighth  census  of  the 
United  States,  year,  I860.    It  is  here  shown, 


that  in  twelve  States  and  the  District  of  Ckh 
lumbia,  there  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  mil- 
lions used  in  manufactures  annually.  If  to 
these  we  add  Ohio,  Missouri,  Oalifomia,  and 
other  States,  the  amount  will  swell  to  nearly 
twenty  millions  of  dollars : 


JEWELRY,  8ILYEB  WARE,  fto.,  PRODUCED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUKE  1, 1880. 


Vain* 
of 


Talna 

or  gold  leaf 

and  fell. 


Valve  of 
■ilTer  ware. 


Taloe  of  tllrcr* 

plated  and 

BrlUeh  ware. 


Yalae  of  jewelry, 

Bbce 

*e. 


ICaine 

Kew  Hampehire 

Yermont 

HaiiacbasettB 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Penne/lranla 

New  Jeisey 

Delaware 

Xaiyland 

Dlatrlct  of  Colombia.. 


1848,900 
969,500 

49(^570 

480,000 

<600 


117,700 
9,000 
80,000 
108,879 
964,600 


124,700 

196,860 

490,000 

89,600 

1,098,796 

519,600 

7,000 


198,000 

*7^ 
841,876 

1,6T»,760 
668,745 
061,660 
660^000 


$11,940 

11>00 

6,760 

1.744,806 

9,988,178 

195.194 

2,779,981 

9356,280 

1,004,844 

1,600 

600 

15,960 


•84.940 

11,800 

87,»S0 

9,848,641 

8,006.678 

1,887,484 

6,460,468 

4,189,180 

9,981«9M 

1,800 

80,600 

16,960 


Total. 


$1,478.470 


#479,679 


18,894.105 


•8,749,580 


•10,964,808 


•19JB04,C80 


The  amount  of  raw  material  here  used  is  not 
stated ;  but  it  may  be  placed  at  one  half,  or  in 
round  numbers  at  10  millions.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this,  however,  is  old  material  worked 
OYer.  It  is,  however,  estimated  that  about  one 
half,  or  $5,000,000,  is  new  metal,  worked  into 
the  various  objects  of  the  goldsmith^s  art.  In 
the  last  ten  years  of  great  prosperity  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  wrought  up  has  much  increased  at 
the  expense  of  the  metallic  currency.  The  use 
of  plate  particularly  has  become  more  common. 
There  are  mauy  causes  of  error  in  an  estimate 


of  the  metals.  Thus  much  specie  is  brought  in* 
by  immigrants,  and  not  reported  at  the  custom 
house;  but  as  this  is  mostly  foreign  coin,  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  bankers,  who  sell  it  to  ex- 

Sorters,  when  it  appears  in  official  returns, 
[uch  silver  comes  in  overland  from  Mexico. 
A  good  deal  of  specie  also  goed  out  in  the 
hands  of  traveller&^and  is  not  accounted  for. 
Nevertheless  the  official  returns  of  imports  and 
exports,  with  that  of  the  product  of  mines,  affi:>rd 
a  good  approximation.  The  quantity  of  metals 
at  the  North  was  as  foll9W8  during  the  year: 
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SMcIe  In  the  Norfhern  buika,  Jannair,  18flB. . . .    tTO,000,000 

^     •"  States  genenllr.ftc. 60,000,000 

«•     » dreulakioii 85,000,000 

Total  In  Northern  States |1(»,000,000 

Beeeived  from  Callfarula  in  1802. . .  984^888,846 
Net  exported  ih>m  Nev  York  and 
Boston 65,000,000—    40,117,164 

In  the  Northern  States  Janoaiy,  1868 118^888,856 

In  banks 160,000.000 

In8tates,aia 60,000,000-4180,000,000 

la  the  course  of  the  year,  as  the  price  of 
specie  advanced  in  New  York  city,  the  current 
of  the  metals  began  to  flow  to  the  common 
centre.  The  opening  of  trade  to  some  extent 
in  the  border  States  following  the  progress  of 
the  armies,  produced  an  additional  demand  for 
gold  for  the  purchase  of  northern  productions, 
which  would  be  sold  only  for  gold.  The  drain 
thus  occasioned  was  such  that  the  brokers  of 
western  cities  raised  the  price  there  to  some  ex- 
tent; but  the  great  demand  was  in  New  York, 


where  not  only  shipments  became  aotire,  bat 
much  was  taken  on  speculation  to  avoid  the  in« 
evitable  rise  that  would  result  from  the  nse  of 
paper.  The  current  of  silver  also  set  toward 
Canada  in  a  swelling  volnme.  The  mom.ent 
tiiat  silver  bore  a  small  premium  it  ceased  to 
circulate,  because  every  small  shopkeeper  who 
received  it  would  lay  it  aside,  and  convey  it  to 
Wall  street  to  realize  of  the  brokers  the  pre- 
mium the^  offered.  In  like  manner  through- 
out  the  West  dealers,  brokers,  and  bankers  col- 
lected and  sent  to  New  York  the  coin  that  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  which  they  purchased  at 
a  premium,  to  sell  at  an  advance  in  New  York, 
The  current  flowed  thither  in  a  deepening 
stream  as  the  premium  advanced,  and  the 
banks  showed  a  continually  increasing  quantity 
on  hand,  notwithstanding  the  large  weekly  ex- 
ports. The  following  table  shows  the  move- 
ment of  specie: 


SPECIE  MOVEMENT  FOB  1808  AT  NEW  YOEK. 


JsDttary.... 

February... 
March....... 

April 

i-7 

Jane , 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

Koyember. . 
Deeember.. 


Totsllnl868 |89,079J87        148,907,975 

**     '*1861 84.486,940 


From 
CaUronile. 


18,199,568 
8,850,795 
1,846,758 
1,884,117 
1,989,771 
1,911,099 
1,961,468 
8,070,199 
8,641,918 
8,887,898 
8,651,911 
l,480v867 


Prom 

elroaUtloB. 


0921,794 
8,148,406 
8,554,154 
8,558,406 
5,781.477 
6,868,498 
6,781,868 
1,619,681 
8,876,688 
8,588,545 
805,888 
8^076^169 


1168,658 

63,007 

89,887 

86,158 

110,888 

61,088 

819,001 

98,708 

181,818 

856,676 

109,70e 

178,816 


91,890,877 
87,088^8 


18,658.874 
8,776,919 
8,471,888 
4,087,675 
6,164,686 
9,867,614 
8,067,887 
8,n8,58B 
8,085,919 
6,707,519 
6,818,851 
8,678,119 


159,487,081 
4,286.850 


187.479,688 
89,826,959 
88,841,808 
8^897,944 
81,897,884 
80,888,086 
84.088.480 
85,640,984 
87,599,508 
89,848.947 
87,949,086 
85,780^807 


$40,971,000 
89,080,000 


Prfoe, 


9  <g 

^  5 

8  { 

^  4 

li< 

^  8 

1  ( 

^  8 

8  1 

^  8 

m 

i  9 

9  { 

^80 

ml 

^m 

16  1 

an 

88^^ 

^89 

89  1 

^88 

81  i 

l9H 

The  largest  amount  of  specie  received  from 
the  interior  in  any  one  month  was  in  Jnly, 
when  the  rate  rose  suddenly  in  New  York  to 
20  per  cent  for  gold.  The  supply  so  drawn  to 
.  the  city  caused  a  decline,  and  the  receipts  in 
August  were  small,  increasing  again  in  Sep- 
tember, when  gold  recovered.  When,  how- 
ever, the  highest  point  was  reached  in  October, 
the  receipts  feU  off,  showing  as  well  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  floating  specie,  as  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  individual  holders  not  to  sell  at  any 
price.  With  a  price  of  98  per  cent  in  Novem- 
ber the  receipts  fell  to  a  nominal  amount  as 
compared  with  Jnly,  and  the  export  drain  fall- 
ing upon  the  banks  tiiey  lost  nearly  $4,000,000. 
The  California  supplies  are  barely  more  than 
three  fourths  those  of  last  year.  The  metals 
continued  to  be  the  currency  in  that  State,  and 
instead  of  being  quoted  at  a  premium  for  Gov- 
ernment notes,  the  latter  ar^  quoted  at  a  dis- 
count for  coin*  The  above  table  shows  that 
there  were  collected  into  the  New  York  banks 
from  circulation  89  millions  of  specie,  mostly 
sent  abroad.  In  the  previous  year  the  reverse 
was  the  case:  87  millions  were  imported  and 
sent  into  circulation. 

This  year  the  fluctuations  in  the  metals  in- 
dnoed  numbers  of  small  speculators  to  .buy  gold 
when  it  fell,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  rise,  they 
swarmed  the  brokers^  ofEices  to  reseU.    Gradu- 


ally, however,  the  amount  of  circulating  specie 
in  the  country  seems  to  have  been  absorbed, 
since  the  very  high  rates  that  ruled  in  October 
ceased  to  brinff  forward  enough  to  supply  the 
export  demand.  The  supply  from  Oafifomia 
was  nearly  reduced  by  the  great  number  of 
shipments  direct  to  England  in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  risks  of  navigation.  Toward  the 
close  of  December  the  steamer  Ariel,  on  her 
passage  out  to  Aspinwall,  was  captured  by  the 
Oonfederate  steamship  AJabama.  The  troops 
on  board  were  paroled,  and  the  ship  ransomed 
in  order  that  she  might  proceed  with  her  pas- 
sengers. In  consequence  she  did  not,  on  her 
return  to  New  York,  venture  to  bring  her 
freight  of  gold,  amountmgto  $588,119,  and  the 
United  States  gunboat  Connecticut  was  sent 
out  to  bring  it  home.  Meantime,  however,  the 
Ocean  Queen  arrived  at  New  York,  January  8dy 
with  $1,270,580,  including  the  Ariel*s  freight 
In  consequence  of  this  capture  the  insurance 
companies  riused  the  rate  of  insurance  from  8 
to  5  per  cent.  Thus  giving  fresh  inducement 
to  turn  the  golden  stream  from  New  York  to 
England  direct 

The  operations  of  the  New  York  assay  office, 
under  tne  changed  condition  of  the  specie 
trade,  were  exceedingly  small  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  They  wore  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Dcpoilti. 

F»7MMk 

Momm. 

Gold. 

Bum. 

Forelcn. 

United  StAtn. 

'«-• 

ForeifB. 

Ualtod  BtKiot.  1        TouL 

In  tan.      1        C«te. 

JfflqUTy.  .^.,,.r- 

186,000 
16^000 
86,000 
48,000 
88,000 
84,000 
88,000 
64,000 
16,000 
19,000 
88,000 
88,000 

Illlllllllll 

Illlllllllll 

181,400 
181800 
88,600 
18,900 
16,600 
19,400 
88,100 
16.980 
181880 
88,910 
81,000 
18,780 

1k^ 

6,500 
8,600^ 
4^900 
590 
8,870 
8,090 
9,000 
8,860 

|t|||l|l|||l 

Illlllllflll 

t70,000 
58,000 
19,000 
OB^OOO 

Februiiy 

April 

S^.. 

57,000 

jSe.V... !...... 

48;000 

Jllly 

91JB00 

Auffust 

8eplemb«T 

Ortober. 

888,000 

68.700 
78,400 

Kovember 

I>«oemb6r 

ff^000 
106,800 

Total  In  1868.. 
"     "1861.. 
"     "  I860.. 
"     "1850.. 

1856.000 
89,811,600 

878,000 

88,574,500 
68.417,600 
17,010.860 
4.8n,600 

1849,170 
511,480 

819;000 
806,680 
118,780 

$810,709 

8,704,000 

689,880 

6^^800 

$1,789,800 
8,868,000 
8,881,000 
8,971,000 

The  deposits  of  gold  declined  fh>m  nearly 
68i  millions  to  2^  millions,  and  the  pajments 
in  coin  became  nearly  nominal.  Of  the  silver 
deposits  $22,000  was   from   the  new  mines 


of  Washoe,  and  $7,000  from  those  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  operations  of  the  United  States 
mint  underwent  a  corresponding  reduction; 
they  were  as  follows: 


Uojmo. 

Gold. 

Bil««r. 

€iNita. 

DcpMlta. 

CoiDafa. 

Coli»fl«- 

J'iftnQftTy  ...........,..Trr--.T....T1-tt 

1489,188  99 
855,976  65 
107,408  01 
158,875  68 
567,787  81 
174,160  18 
886,065  07 
589,768  58 
804,074  61 
886,217  79 
870,065  44 
845,807  59 

Illlllllllll 

186,490  48 
77,968  08 
88,118  61 
84,486  46 
88,648  41 
88,618  60 
88,170  10 
17,698  76 
85,86604 
89,468  61 
88,898  08 
81,800  97 

1181411 
117,980 
50,860 
88,806 
86.604 
48,888 
18,488 
88,481 
18,046 
86,518 
41,158 
81,184 

118,000 

Fobnxary 

10,000 

MSch^..;;.::. ::::;:. ...:..;..: 

11,000 

Aoril 

10,000 

fiKr     ::        ::     : 

10,000 

SSi;;;            1  .           .. 

15,000 

j^.\""*»;::;;:;::;i;!::!::;;;;i!!:;! 

80,600 

Aniust 

M,000 

»;ooo 

Oetober 

85,800 

November 

40,800 

DftMrnber 

54.890 

^ 

Total  In  1868 

18,719,885  60 
68,071,041  00 
15,068,865  00 
1,655.2.V»  M 

8;K 

11,851,711 
l.4.%5.678 

$454,818  98 

8,968,84100 

649,818  00 

910.560  00 

•647,088 

8,107,740 

687,119 

1,048,646 

•8SCMI50 
108,000 
814,660 
845.000 

«     ^1861 

••      "1860 

«      "I860 

The  manufacture  of  money  has  thus  declin- 
ed to  a  very  smidl  amount  at  the  national 
mint,  although  the  national  printing  presses 
have  been  very  prolific  substitutes. 

The  use  of  paper  money  durinff  the  year  in 
its  effect  upon  business  has  not  been  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  holders  of  goods  and  prop- 
erty. It  has  indeed  checked  the  movements 
of  importers,  since  it  has  caused  the  cost  of 
importation  to  rise  faster  than  the  market 
prices  of  the  commodities.  This  has  diminish- 
ed importations,  thereby  giving  additional  effect 
to  the  paper  in  its  influence  upon  the  value  of 
goods  neid.  These  have  generally  risen  in 
price  under  the  joint  influence  of  small  impor- 
tations, lessened  production,  higher  duties,  and 
paper  money.  The  rise  thus  brought  about  has 
^ena  welcome  profit  to  many  holders  of 
goods.  The  following  table  gives  the  range^  of 
prices  of  some  leading  articles  at  the  beginning 
and  close  of  the  year  (see  Table  A). 

This  list  suffices  to  show  the  general  rise 
which  has  affected  all  branches,  some  more  and 
some  less  according  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  artide.  Some  commodities,  of 
which  the  value  depends  mostly  upon  the  ex- 

Sort  demaud,  and  which  in  the  absence  of  that 
enumd  sells  no  higher  than  at  the  same  time 


Tabu  A 


Sterling  exchange. 

Gold 

Copper,  Am.  Lake. 

Iron,  Am.  pig 

Le«d,  Am.  6alen«. 

Aahea,pot 

Coffee,  BrazUs 

Cotton,  mid.  fidr... 

Dryood 

Floor,  western.... 

Gunny  doth , 

Hay... 

Hemp,  dreaaed.... 
Hidea,  Baenoa  Ayrea 

Hope 

Leather,  B^n^a  Ayrea 
Llme,Bookiand.., 
Holaaaea,  Cuba..., 
Tnrpentlne  aplrlta. 

0il,whal , 

Oil,ooal , 

Fork,  meaa , 

Lard 

Whiflkey 


Sugar,  Cuba.. 
Tallow,  city.. 
Tin,Banoa... 

Tobacco 

Whalebone . . 
"Wool,  fleece. . 
Wool,  pulled. 


last  year,  have  actually  fallen  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  tKe  rise  in  exchange.    Other  articles 
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bare  Men  to  a  lesser  extent,  as  in  the  case 
of  haj,  which,  nominallj  10  per  cent,  higher, 
18  reallj  for  shipping  nnrposeB  25  per  cent, 
lower  than  last  jear.  Nevertheless,  relatively 
to  the  other  articles  of  the  home  market,  there 
has  been  a  general  and  large  rise  in  prices, 
which  has  operated  beneficially  for  all  who 
held  stocks  of  goods,  and  this  state  .of  afilfdrs 
has  given  activity  at  par  prices  to  goods  which 
had  been  deemed  '^dead  stock,"  bat  which  be- 
came salable.  As  a  conse<]nence,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  prosperity  has  manifested  itself  in  bnsi- 
ness  circles,  and  the  namber  of  fEulores  has 
been  far  less  than  last  year. 

The  actaal  namber  of  failores  in  the  North- 
em  States,  as  compared  with  last  year,  with 
the  amount  of  Uabuities,  is  as  follows,  per  the 
report  of  the  mercantile  agencies : 


occurred  daring  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
or  before  the  advance  in  the  value  of  goods  to 
whi<di  we  have  been  alluding : 

, 874 


Jratisiy.. 
Febnunr 
liuoh.... 
April 

Miy 

June 


288 
179 
108 

84 


July 161 

August 118 

September 76 

October 64 

NoTomber 67 

December 88 


18S1. 

lan. 

Xo. 

LlftbUlUea. 

Mo. 

LlabiUUM. 

New  York: 
H.T.atyandBTilXii 
Albany 

860 
47 
28 
18 

ar 

88 
83 
86 
860 

480 
888 

889 

49 
827 

91 
850 

188 
22 

897 

64 
14 

60 

169 

10 
98 
266 

17 
118 
148 
181 
78 
90 
118 

66 

189,087414 

TiooSoo 

180.000 
819,000 
649,000 
8SQ.000 
880,000 
7,700.100 

18317,181 
8,798,000 

2,948,600 

6^117,170 
4^11,800 

8,982,071 

804,000 

6,879,600 

1,098,000 
188,000 

1,119,200 
1,820,200 

'   870,000 
1,296,000 
8^682,000 

687404 
8.187,600 
8,284300 
8394,000 

Tiolooo 

810,000 
1,488,000 

4,918.600 

182 
20 
6 
4 
12 
10 
8 
12 
280 

120 
111 

60 
16 
116 

17 
116 

10 

6 

106 

6 
10 

10 
62 

8 
66 
95 

1 

67 
42 
20 
26 

22 

♦"'SJiSJ 

Baflklo 

66,000 

Osweco 

46,000 

loefaMker 

150,000 

BTneoae 

90,000 

iw^;^ "          . 

70,000 

uti4::::::;:;:;;:::: 

BestofSUteu 

BoaloB 

60308 
2.866,000 

t.018,006 

Beet  of  State. 

ijoiSlsoS 

Penniyl?anU: 
PhibdelphiA 

1310.800 

Plttebttnr  

tiSooo 

BettofState 

1,260,000 

nUnoU: 
CbleacD 

870,006 

BeetSrStata. 

980,000 

Ohio, 
rindnnatt  x.......... 

80,000 

Cleveland 

60,000 

Beatof  StatoL.... 

960,000 

Bhode  Island- 
PiOTidence 

90,000 

BflstofBtatOb      ..  u  . 

60,000 

Hiehlgan: 
Detroit 

110,000 

Bestof  Btate. 

846,000 

Iowa: 
Dabnoae  ............ 

70,000 

Beitol  State 

896,000 

Tiwflsna 

6OO3OO 

Wlsooaaln: 

MUwaukee 

Best  of  State. 

126.000 
460300 
866,000 

Hew  Jeraey 

Osnaeoticat 

860,000 

¥sliie   ,, 

470,000 

Hew  QunjMiiire 

Vennoot 

90,000 
28O3OO 

"^sriJ'r!r:..r:^ 

120,000 

Total  NoHbera  States 
OsnsdaWest: 

Toronio 

^  Best  uf  Canada  West. 
OsaadaEast: 

MontToal 

Bsst  of  Brttish   North 
American  Provinces 

6.986 

88 
144 

68 

48 

47 

1178.882,170 

8828,000 
2382,200 

1,661,689 

6441000 

1,891,000 

1,662 

22 

106 

80 
49 

29 

828,019300 

1,280,000 

642388 
640,000 

466,200 

Tetil  Brit  Provinces. 

Totsl  Northern  States 

sad  Brit  Provlncea 

810 
A845 

18.471,789 
$186,108,969 

288 

1,880 

•8,292,868 

826,841,888 

The  failures  for  previous  years  are  given  in 
the  ^*  Cyclopsddia'^  for  1861.  The  amount  this 
jear  has  heen  reduced  to  a  small  item  compar- 
atiyelj.  The  heneficial  effect  of  paper  money 
has  thus  heen  produced,  hut  the  danger  com- 
mences. The  goods  if  realized  on  cannot  be 
replaced  at  their  prices,  but  bujers  must  meet 
the  rising  market,  which  momentarily  becomes 
more  hazardous,  because  subject  to  the  collapse 
of  the  paper  money.  Stoiuis  have  followed 
the  same  course  of  advance  under  ^milar 
influence.  The  monthly  prices  for  the  year 
1862,  will  be  seen  in  Table  B,  on  the  follow- 


The  fjoilure  by  months,  as  exhibited  in  the 
following  figures,  show  that  the  larger  portion 


_ae  average  advance  in  the  stocks  was  40  per 
cent ;  tibat  is,  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  De* 
cember  is  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  of 
the  quotations  for  January,  showing  that  the 
rise  in  prices  of  stocks  has  about  equalled  that 
of  gold  and  exchange.  The  average  advance 
of  uie  commodities  in  the  above  table  of  prices 
is  also  88  per  cent.,  thus  showing  a  nngular 
uniformity  in  the  rise  of  prices. 

The  list  embraces  Government,  State,  and 
rdlroad  stocks.  These  latter  represent  the 
proprietorship,  and  the  theory  of  the  paper 
money  influence  is,  that  the  debts  of  the 
companies  may  be  easily  discharged  in  paper 
money,  thus  leaving  the  stock  more  valuable 
than  before. 

The  advance  which  pervades  all  descriptions 
of  business  compels  the  railroads  to  demand 
higher  freights  and  fares.  This  swells  the 
sums  of  their  revenues,  and  although  their  ex- 
penses are  also  more,  yet  the  result  is  a  higher 
profit.  Thus  a  railroad  may  have  earned  in  1861 
17,000,000,  paid  $1,000,000  interest,  and  $4,- 
000,000  expenses,  and  it  would  have  $2,000,000 
surplus ;  on  the  supposition  that  its  expenses 
doubled  in  paper,  and  that  it  doubled  its 
charges,  it  would  pay  $8,000,000  running  ex- 
pense, $1,000,000  interest,  making  $9,000,000, 
which  f5pom  $14,000,000  revenue  would  give 
$6,000,000  surplus.  Under  this  operation  the 
first  effects  would  be  to  improve  second  class 
bonds,  which  would  now  get  interest  in  Aill.  Ul- 
timately, as  the  process  progresses,  the  bonds 
would  be  paid  off  in  this  species  of  paper,  leav- 
ing the  roads  clear  to  the  stockholders.  The 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legal 
tender  notes  must  be  settled  however.  Already 
suits  have  come  before  the  courts,  where  pay- 
ment of  mortgages  has  been  tendered  in  legal 
tender  and  re&sed,  on  the  ground  mainly  that 
the  State  courts  cannot  recognize  anything  but 
specie  as  a  legal  tender:  a  law  of  Congress 
cannot  override  this  jwoviso  of  the  Oonsti-. 
tution. 
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Table  B. 

PBICES  OF  STOCKS  TS  NEW  TOBK  FOB  THE  TEAB  IWL 
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For  finances  of  the  Confederate  8tates  we  Oon- 

FSDBBATB  StATES. 

FLORIDA,  which  forms  the  South  East 
Peninsala  of  the  United  States,  contained  in 
I860  a  popnlation  of  140,425,  of  whom  77,748 
were  white,  982  free  colored,  and  61,745  slaves. 
The  ratio  of  increase  for  the  previous  ten  years 
had  been  white  64.70,  slave  67.07;  total  60.59. 
The  white  male  population  of  the  State  hj  the 
census  of  1860  was  41,128 ;  female  86,619.  The 
decrease  of  the  slave  population  during  the  ten 
previous  years  by  manumission  was  17 ;  by  es- 
capes 1 1 .  The  mortality  in  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  May  81st,  1860,  was  1,769,  of  whom  979 
were  males,  790  females,  and  829  under  the  age 
of  one.  year.  The  most  fatal  diseases  are  con- 
sumption, diarrhoea,  dropsy^ever,  remittent  and 
typhoid,  and  pneumonia.  Deaf  and  dumb  18, 
of  whom  9  are  slaves.  The  product  of  iron 
foundries  for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  I860, 
was  valued  at  $68,000;  value  of  sawed  and 
planed  lumber  $1,475,240;  flour  and  meal 
$855,066 ;  cotton  goods  manufactured  $40,000; 
value  of  i^ad  fishing  $68,952 ;  value  of  real  es^ 
tate  and  personal  property  $78,101,500.  Lands 
improved  676,464  acres,  ditto  unimproved 
2,273,008;  horses  16,562,  mules,  &c.,  2,294, 
cattle,  exclusive  of  working  oxen  and  cows, 
284,786,  sheep  29,958,  swine  274,814;  wheat 
2,808  bushels,  rye  21,814  bush.,  com  2,824,588, 
oats  46,779  bush. ;  rice  228,209  pounds ;  tobacco 
758,015  pounds;  cotton  68,822  bales  of  400 
pounds  each;  wool  58,594  pounds;  peas  and 
beans  864,738 ;  sweet  potatoes  1,218, 498  bush. ; 
sugar  1,761  hhds.,  moliusses  485,890  gallons, 
y^ue  of  home  manufactures  $62,248 :  miles  of 
railroads  401.  The  area  of  the  State  is  59,268 
square  miles,  or  87,981,520  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  88  counties.    Key  West  is  the  most  im« 


portant  commercial  and  military  point  in  the 
State,  Tallahassee  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, Jacksonville  has  been  a  thriving  oom- 
mercial  town  on  the  St.  John's  river,  firom 
whence  vast  quantities  of  lumber  were  exported 
The  number  of  ^M>tton  plantations  in  1860  was 
990,  and  of  sugar  plantations  958.  The  Goyemor 
of  the  State  is  John  Milton,  whose  term  expires 
in  November,  1868.  The  State  election  is  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  State  of  Florida  quietly  reposed  under 
the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  untH  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  expeditions  were  sent  from  Port 
Hoyal  by  Com.  Dupont  to  capture  her  towns  on 
the  eastern  coast.  (See  Army  OpssATioirB.)— 
These  expeditions  met  with  very  little  resist- 
ance. Femandina  and  New  Femandina  were 
taken  on  the  8d  of  March,  Jacksonville  on  the 
12th,  next  St  Augustine  and  Musquito  Inlet 
The  occupation  of  these  points  and  the  block- 
ade outside  gave  to  the  Federd  Government 
the  control  of  the  whole  coast  of  east  Florida. 
Situjated  as  the  State  was,  at  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  Confederate  Government,  which 
required  all  its  available  force  to  defend  the 
northern  border  of  the  seceded  States,  the 
Confederate  Government  determined  to  relin- 
quish the  possession  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State  when  the  attack  was  made  on  Feman- 
dina. An  order  was  accordingly  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  Ridimond,  directing  the 
Confederate  forces  to  withdraw  from  the  State. 
All  the  cannon,  arms,  ammunition^  and  stores 
were  removed  at  the  same  time.  These  troops 
were  sent  into  Tennessee  to  aid  in  resisting  the 
Federal  forces  there.  The  elfect  of  these^ea- 
sures  was  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  the  people 
for  the  Confederate  cause  and  to  prevent  sol** 
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dien  from  enlisting  in  the  army.  If  they  were 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  GoTemment,  their  ser- 
Tioes  were  required  to  defend  their  homes  in« 
stead  of  going  to  fight  abroad,  was  the  answer 
to  the  call  of  President  Davis  for  2,500  addi- 
tional troops.  Early  in  April,  the  Confederate 
defences  at  the  entrance  of  Pensacola  bay  were 
eyacnated  and  Forts  MoRae  and  Barrancas  dis- 
mantled. A  few  soldiers  yet  remained  in  Pen- 
sacola, having  made  every  preparation  for  a 
hasty  retreat.  At  the  same  time  all  the  towns 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  State  were  either  evac- 
uated or  nearly  so.  Tampa  Bay  only  was  held 
with  an  appearance  of  nulitary  possession,  but 
the  garrison  was  prepared  to  evacuate  on  the 
approaoh  of  a  hoetile  foroe. 

The  occupation  of  Jacksonville  by  the  Feder- 
al forces  was  followed  by  active  movements  in 
&vor  of  the  Union,  which  are  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  Army  OperationM,  The  posi- 
tion is  the  Key  of  east  Florida,  and  it  was  held 
by  about  fifteen  hundred  Federal  troops.  With 
one  or  two  gunboata,  they  were  sufficient  to  hold 
the  place  against  any  force  which  might  have 
been  brou^t  'against  them.  By  an  order  of 
Gen.  Hunter,  commanding  the  department  of 
the  South,  with  headouarters  at  Port  Royal, 
the  towlk  was  evaeuatea.  Many  of  the  citizens 
of  Jacksonville  who  had  fled,  were  induced  to 
return  while  it  was  occupied  by  this  force,  and 
avow  their  loyalty,  by  a  proclamation  issued  by 
Gen.  Sherman,  the  predecessor  of  Gen.  Hunter. 
This  promised  to  all  good  citizens  protection  to 
life  and  goods.  By  the  evacuation  of  the  town, 
they  were  deprived  of  this  protection,  and  hav- 
ing once  expressed  Union  sentiments,  they  be- 
came marked  men.  Fifly-fonr  of  them,  em- 
bracing men,  women  and  children,  were  brought 
to  New  York  in  a  steamer,  when  the  troops 
left,  and  oilers  came  in  a  sailing  vessel. 

Although  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  had  volunteered  in  the  army, 
and  although  the  crops  during  the  year  were 
snocessfnl,  yet  the  Legislature,  to  gnutl  against 
a  scarcity,  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  exportar 
tion  from  the  State  of  any  beef  cattle,  dried  or 
pickled  beef,  hogj9,  pork,  bacon,  com,  com 
meal,  salt,  or  provisions  of  any  kind.  The  same 
act  forbid  any  person  to  buy  these  articles  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation,  and  directed  that 
they  should  be  sold  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  88 
per  cent,  over  cost  and  charges. 

A  scheme  for  the  armed  colonization  of  Flor- 
ida was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  Eli  Thayer  of  Massachusetts, 
during  the  year.  It  consisted  of  a  proposition 
for  an  expedition  of  ten  thousand  colonists  en- 
listed for  six  months,  and  to  be  supplied  with 
arms,  subsistence^  and  transportation  by  the 
Government,  and  a  commander  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  oooupy  and  hold  the  public  lands 
of  the  State  and  the  lands  of*  disloyal  citizens, 
^  which  were  to  be  seized  for  the  non  payment  of 
taxes  under  alaw  of  Congress  passed  at  the  see* 
sion  then  dosed.  It  received  some  consideration 
by  the  Govenunenti  but  was  not  adopted. 


FRANCE.  The  ten  years,  which  had  elapsed 
in  November,  1862,  since  Louis  Napoleon,  by 
French  suffrage,  became  Napoleon  III,  em- 
peror of  France,  were  witnesses  of  great  changes 
m  the  pohtioal,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
condition  of  France.  When  by  the  c&up  d*Stat 
of  December,  1851,  the  present  emperor  seized 
the  reins  of  government,  the  whole  country 
was  in  the  condition  of  the  crater  of  an  active 
volcano,  seethmg  and  boiling  for  another  erup- 
tion :  the  peasantry  impovenshed,  and  in  dread 
of  losing  tneir  little  all ;  the  great  artisan  elass^ 
ill  suppBed  with  work,  and  clamoring  for  breads 
and  llie  ^*  right  to  labor ;"  the.  haurgeoiiie  or 
mercantile  and  shopkeeping  clase^  sick  and  dis- 
gusted with  revolution,  and  willing  to  accept 
any  government  which  would  insure  peace  and 

Suiet,  and  the  opportunity  of  gain  \  the  army 
isoontented,  and  sympathizing  too  much  with 
the  masses  to  be  a  fit  dependence  for  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  people.  Paris,  the  heart 
of  France,  was,  in  the  older  portions  of  it,  a 
city  of  narrow  streets,  courts  and  lanes,  over- 
shadowed by  the  lofty  stone  palaces  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  localities, 
where  a  resolute  mob,  erecting  from  the  pav- 
ing stones  and  other  materials  a  barricade, 
could  set  at  defiance  a  large  army. 

The  people,  as  a  body,  were  sick  of  repub- 
licanism ;  thev  preferred  to  be  governed,  to  be 
governed  well,  but  rigorously,  and  to  be  gov- 
erned muchy  their  idea  of  a  paternal  and  bene- 
ficent government  being  that  it  must  show  its 
hand  in  all  the  affairs  of  social  life. 

No  man  understood  the  French  character 
better,  or  was  more  competent  to  manage  it  in 
a  way  to  promote  his  own  purposes,  than  Louis 
NapNoleon,  and  when,  as  *^the  elect  of  seven 
millions,"  he  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  it 
was  with  a  frilly  matured  purpose  and  a  well 
digested  plan  of  maintaining  a  dynasty  of  Bo- 
napartes.  The  measures  by  which  he  has  ac- 
complished this  purpose  thus  far,  are  the  eon- 
cUistion  of  all  classes  of  the  French  people  by 
gratifying  their  tastes,  while  making  them 
the  agents  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  no  more  battles  of 
the  barricades;  and,  under  the  plea  of  improv- 
ing and  beautifying  Paris,  he  has  run  straight, 
broad  and  elegant  boulevards  through  every 
portion  of  the  ancient  city,  and  annihilated  the 
old  courts,  kmes,  and  narrow  streets,  till  now 
his  cannon,  tridned  upon  any  thoroughfare, 
could  sweep  away,  with  a  stroke,  every  vestige 
of  insurrection.  He  had  determined  to  attach 
the  army  to  the  throne  and  to  his  dynasty,  and 
he  has  modified  the  conscription  laws  so  as  to 
make  service  in  the  army  profitable  and  desira- 
ble; he  has  cultivated  the  enrit  da  corpt^  and 
the  love  of  glory,  always  a  Frenchman's  weak- 
ness, by  noticing  and  rewarding  deeds  of  brav- 
ery, by  promotions  from  the  ranks,  by  making 
his  little  son  an  oflicer  of  the  army,  and  by  thi» 
thousand  measures  which  his  astute  and  ob- 
serving mind  had  taught  him  were  most  Uke- 
ly  to  win  a  French  army's  affection.     The 
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artlfliiiu  were  c<»ici]iated  by  the  abondanoe  of 
emi^oyment  famiBhed  by  the  great  changes 
making  in  the  cities,  by  the  increased  rate  of 
wages,  and  by  the  regolation,  by  imperial  au- 
thority, of  the  price  of  provisions.  The  hour- 
gMtne  found,  m  his  vigorous  administration, 
the  strong  government  they  had  desired,  and 
order  and  quiet  being  established,  they  had  faH 
opportunity  to  pursue  their  gainful  traffic,  and 
their  speculative  disposition  was  stimulated  to 
tiie  utmost  by  the  emperor.  The  peasant  class, 
assured  of  the  possession  of  their  little  home- 
steads, and  having  the  opportunity  to  invest 
their  small  hoardings  in  government  securities, 
which  they  could  not  previously  do,  became 
the  strong  friends  of  the  government.  At 
times,  indeed,  floods,  short  crops,  and  financial 
panics  brought  distress,  and  occasioned  some 
grumblings  of  discontent  with  the  government^ 
but  the  ^^  empire  was  peace  ^'  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  furnished  them  protection,  while  it  ruled 
them  with  a  strong  arm ;  and  none  knew  better 
than  the  emperor  that  the  surest  panacea  for 
discontent  at  home  was  a  foreign  war.  Hence, 
the  conflict  with  Russia  was  rather  sought  than 
shunned  ;  hence,  Austria  was  menaced  and 
driven  into  war ;  hence,  Italian  uni^  was  de- 
layed, that  Europe  might  see  that  Napoleon  III 
was  the  arbiter  of  its  destinies ;  hence,  too,  the 
Syrian  occupation,  the  war  with  China,  the 
conquests  in  Anam,  the  attack  on  Mexico,  the 

Sroffered  mediation  between  the  Northern  and 
outhern  States  of  the  United  States. 
Other  enterprises,  also,  home  and  foreign, 
tending  to  occupy  and  amuse  the  minds  of  the 
people,  were  undertaken.  The  building  of  rail- 
roads was  stimulated ;  the  construction  of  sub- 
stantial highways  aided ;  emigration  to,  and  de- 
velopment in,  Algeria  encouraged  ;  the  great 
Suez  canal  project  taken  up  and  vigorously 
prosecuted,  and  considerable  tracts  of  territory, 
on  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Af- 
rica, secured. 

These  measures  of  policy  were  attended  with 
some  inconveniences  which  were  rather  for- 
midable. The  debt  of  France,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning was  large  for  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  constantiy  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  about  75  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  now 
amounts  to  $1,902,928,400,  and  tiie  current  an- 
nual expenditure,  now  $418,858,291,  has  been 
annually  from  60  to  80  millions  in  excess  of 
the  or^ary  revenue,  while  the  extraordinary 
credits  opened,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor, 
for  such  purposes  as  he  deemed  desirable,  have 
produced  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  finances 
of  the  state.  The  material  prosperity  of  the 
citizen  was  the  great  aim  and  end  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  the  press  was  not  only  not  free,  but 
was  under  the  control  of  a  most  rigid  censorship ; 
intelleotual  progress,  except  in  tiie  few  direc- 
tions which  could  not  be  considered  as  trench- 
ing upon  the  imperial  prerogative,  was  tram- 
melled and  almost  prohibited.  Glory  and  ter- 
ritorial conquests  abroad,  wealth  and  the  power 
that  money  brings  at  home,  were  the  idms  and 


ends  to  which  the  hearts  of  the  French  peopls 
were  directed. 

In  the  Annual  Oydopaodia  for  1861,  the  poa- 
tion  of  the  empire  with  reference  to  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  external  and  internal  poficy, 
which  pressed  upon  it  durinj^  that  year,  is 
briefly  stated,  and  a  similar  review  with  refer- 
ence to  1863  will  be  in  place  here. 

The  relations  of  France  to  Great  Britain  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  cordial  Its  in- 
dustrial progress  was  well  represented  in  the 
great  International  Exhibition  at  London,  and 
though  some  complaints  were  made  at  the 
withdrawal  of  that  power  from  the  Mexican 
e^^ition,  and  at  its  refhsal  when  urgently 
solicited  to  concur  in  proffering  a  mediation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  at  its  demonstrations  in  re- 
gard to  Syria,  Greece,  and  the  Suez  canal,  and 
a  semi-official  encouragement  ^ven  to  Spaon  to 
urge  the  surrender  to  her  of  Gibraltar,  yet  there 
were  no  serious  disturbances  of  the  comity  ob- 
served for  many  years  between  the  two  powers. 

Elsewhere  on  the  Continent  the  policy  of 
France  has  generally  been  peaoeFuL  The  Swiss 
difficulties  have  been  settied ;  the  personal  in* 
terview  between  the  emperor  and  William  I, 
king  of  Prussia,  led  to  a  more  cordial  feeling 
between  the  two  Governments  ;  indications 
were  not  wanting  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
which,  however,  the  sympathy  of  France  for 
Poland  in  insurrection  at  the  beginning  of  the 
•present  year  may  not  impossibly  prevent;  the 
Austrian  emperor  has  found  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  policy  of  France,  and  the  manceuvree  for 
taking  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  Turkish 
empire  have  been,  from  the  neceuity  of  the 
case,  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
The  imperial  wishes  have  been  thwarted  in 
Greece,  but  the  emperor  has  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  desires  of  the  British  Cabinet  also; 
in  Italy,  the  expectant  policy  has,  in  the  main, 
been  pursued,  and  in  the  Ratazzi  Cabinet  (tec 
Italy)  Napoleon  III  found  willing  tools  for 
his  purpose ;  but  the  defeat  of  Garibaldi,  and 
the  suppression  of  his  movements  upon  Rome, 
which  the  emperor  compelled  YictorEmmanuel 
n  to  undertake,  openea  the  eyes  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  and  people  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
French  policy,  and  lost  the  emperor  his  former 
prestige  in  that  country.  In  Egypt,  his  rek- 
tions  with  the  late  viceroy,  Sdd  Pasha,  were 
very  cordial ;  the  pasha  visited  France  during 
the  summer  of  1862,  fbmished  some  black 
troops  for  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  gave 
his  assistance  liberally  to  the  Suez  canal.  (See 
Afbioa.)  Under  the  head  of  Africa  are  also 
detailed  his  operations  elsewhere  in  Africa, 
Ma4agascar,  Senegal,  &c.  In  Asia,  the  year 
witnessed  a  number  of  severe  battles  between 
the  allied  French  and  Enslish  troops  and  the 
Taepings  m  Chhia  ($ee  Taspiko  Rsbkluon), 
and  in  the  spring  by  a  short  but  vigorous  cam- 
paign the  French  became  masters  of  three 
provinces  in  Cochin  China,  besides  securing  the 
opening  of  several  of  the  Anamese  ports  to 
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their  trade.  This  oonqnest,  though  oonfirmed 
by  a  treaty,  seems  to  be  of  somewhat  unoertain 
permanence,  as  just  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 
the  Anamese  had  risen  in  insurrection,  and 
made  yery  determined  and  resolute  attacks 
n^n  Saigon  and  Mytiio,  and  though  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  there  was  room  for  ap- 
prehension that  they  would  oyerwhelm  the  ht- 
tie  garrisons  in  those  towns  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers.    (^S^  Ooohin-Ohina.) 

In  Mexico  {pet  Mexico)  the  British  and  Span- 
ish allies  having  both  withdrawn  from  the  ex- 
pedition, the  French  have  been  left  to  conduct 
the  war  alone,  and  have  met  with  numerous 
and  somewhat  serious  reverses;  reinforcements 
have  been  repeatedly  sent  out,  but  the  success 
of  the  French  arms,  and  the  "  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  Latin  race  on  this  continent, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,"  which 
the  emperor,  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Forey,  so 
strongly  indicated  as  his  purpose,  seems  yet 
hardly  realized.  The  gallant  resistance  of 
Mexico  to  this  invasion  has  excited  little  sym- 
pathy amonff  the  European  powers,  with  the 
exception  of  Italy,  which  sees  in  it  the  counter- 
part of  its  own  struggles  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

In  his  relations  to  the  United  States  the 
iVench  emperor  has  maintained  a  strict  and 
carefol  neutrality,  neither  attempting  to  run 
the  blockade,  nor  suffering  privateers  to  be  fitted 
out  in  his  ports  to  prey  upon  our  commerce. 
He  has  sought  to  unite  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  in  a  proposal  for  mediation,  (sm  Diplo- 
aiATio  Gorhespoitdbnoe),  and  failing  in  that, 
proposed  late  in  the  autunm  an  armistice  and 
convention  in  some  foreign  country  between 
the  two  belli^rents.  During  the  summer  of 
1862,  his  minister  at  Washington,  M.  Mercier, 
risited  Richmond,  and  held  an  interview  with 
the  Confederate  authorities. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  was 
aa  intense  excitement  throughout  France  in 
regard  to  the  Sociely  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
which  had  its  central  council  at  Paris,  and  its 
affiliated  associations,  under  the  control  of  the 
central  council,  throughout  the  empire.  As 
this  Society  was,  to  some  extent,  made  one  of 
the  organs  of  the  ultramontane  party  among 
the  clergy,  to  attack  the  Government  for  its 
supposed  opposition  to  the  preservation  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  as  neither 
the  Society  nor  its  branches  had  taken  out 
authorizations,  as  all  benevolent  societies  in 
France  are  required  to  do,  from  the  prefect  of 
the  place  where  they  are  established,  and 
these  authorizations  give  the  prefecture  the 
power  of  regulating,  and  if  necessary,  of  sup- 
pressing them,  the  Government  directed  that 
they  should  take  out  in  each  city  and  town  an 
authorization,  or  be  suppressed.  In  most  in- 
stances the  authorization  was  taken  out,  and 
on  the  5th  of  April  the  central  council  of  the 
Society  was  dissolved,  706  out  of  the  854  local 
societies  having  signified  their  preference  for 
independent  existence.    A  part  of  the  masonic 


lodges  of  the  empire  were  closed  about  the 
same  time,  and  some  of  the  nunneries,  whidi 
had  been  too  active  in  their  proselytism  of 
Jewish  children,  were  deprived  of  their  author- 
izations. 

The  sanguine  hopes  entertained  at  the  close 
of  1861,  of  a  reform  in  the  finances  under  the 
vigorous  and  skilful  administration  of  M.  Fould, 
were  not  destined  to  be  Wholly  realized.  This 
was  not  attributable  to  want  of  financial  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  minister,  but  to  the  extra- 
ordinary exigencies  of  the  country ;  the  Chinese 
war,  the  conquests  in  Cochin-Ohina,  and  above 
all  the  war  m  Mexico,  required  large  and  to 
some  extent  unforeseen  expenditures,  and  al- 
.  though  on  the  9th  of  October,  the  finance 
minister  expressed  the  belief  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  would  be  about  157  millions 
of  fhAcs.less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  commence  the 
year  1868  with  a  reserve  of  60  millions  of 
francs,  instead  of  a  deficit  as  had  been  usuaL 
the  subsequent  large  expenditure  occasionea 
by  the  disasters  in  Mexico  seems  to  have  thwart- 
ed his  plans,  and  the  surplus  was  only  4,800,997 
francs,  while  the  budget  for  1863, 2,069,607,518 
francs,  was  100  millions  of  francs  ($20,000,000) 
in  advance  of  that  for  1862,  and  witii  very  little 
hope  of  any  considerable  surplus,  even  from 
the  extraordinary  taxes  and  imposts  to  be 
levied  to  raise  it,  the  ordinary  revenues  indicat- 
ing a  deficiency  of  at  least  885,000,000  francs. 
That  the  current  expenditure  of  a  nation  of 
87,000,000  inhabitants,  in  a  time  of  no  great 
or  general  wars,  should  reach  the  sum  of 
(418,858,291  seems  singular,  and  indicates  gross 
extravagance  of  expenditure  somewhere.  The 
legislative  body  {wr^%  legislatif)  answering 
to  our  House  of  Bepresentatives,  endeavored 
in  a  protracted  discussion  on  the  budget  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  8,000,000  francs  ($1,600,- 
000),  but  the  finance  minister  replied  that  the 
utmost  allowable  decrease  would  be  771,841 
francs  ($154,268),  and  with  this  slight  reduc- 
tion they  were  forced  to  be  content. 

The  larger  liberty  promised  to  the  eorp$ 
leffislatif  and  to  the  press  had  excited  many 
hopes  and  anticipations,  most  of  which  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  legislative 
body  was  indeed  allowed  somewhat  more  of 
freedom  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  finance 
and  state  policy,  and  their  speeches  were  per- 
mitted to  be  reported  stenographically;  but 
when  the  democratic  members  made  vigorous 
and  eloquent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  j^nch  troops  from  Home,  or 
the  adoption  of  a  real  instead  of  a  pretended 
UberaHty  and  authority  in  legislation,  their 
arguments  were  suppressed  and  the  papers 
were  restrained  by  eommuniquU  from  publish- 
ing them.  Still  something  was  accomplished, 
l^e  emperor  had  set  his  heart  upon  granting 
from  the  public  treasury  an  annuity  of  50.000 
francs  upon  the  general,  Gousin-MontauDan, 
Count  Palikao,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  in- 
troduced into  the  legi^tive  body,  but  the 
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repntation  of  the  oonnt  was  bad,  and  the  bOl 
was  rejected,  and  although  the  emperor  some- 
what angrilj  demanded  its  passage,  it  was  a 
second  time  and  almost  nnanimonsljr  rejected, 
and  th0  bafEled  monarch  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  it.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  has  also  excited  a  considerable  opposi- 
tion, which  at  the  session  of  the  present  year 
is  likely  to  be  materially  increased. 

The  press  at  first  supposed,  that  the  notices 
and  compnlsory  cessation  of  publication  whicAi 
had  been  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
newspapers  of  Paris  and  the  other  cities  of 
France,  at  one  time  or  another  within  the  past 
ten  years,  were  to  be  henceforth  abandoned, 
and  were  a  little  riotous,  perhaps,  in  their  new- 
found liberty ;  but  the  delusion  was  a  brief  one, 
and  they  soon  found  that  though  the  name  of 
tiie  thii^  was  changed,  a  *^  eammuniqui "  was 
just  as  effective  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  a  '*  notice.^'  The  censorship  both 
of  books  and  newspapers,  has,  in  fact,  been 
maintained  with  even  greater  rigidity,  though 
under  somewhat  different  forms,  during  the 
past  yeAr  than  in  any  of  the  ten  which  have 
preceded  it. 

The  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  on  silks  and  other  fabrics  im- 
ported from  Europe  in  1861,  and  the  general 
stagnation  of  trade  indticed  by  the  American 
war,  greatly  depressed  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est in  France,  and  the  silk  manufacturers  of 
Lyons  were  under  the  necessity,  for  a  time,  of 
stopping  their  looms;  great  suffering  ensued 
among  the  operatives  of  that  city  and  its  vicini- 
ty, wiach  was  aggravated  by  the  ftact  that  there 
was  early  in  1862  a  dearth  in  cotton,  which 
rendered  the  production  of  cotton  goods  diffi- 
cult and  unprofitable.  Lyons  is  not  however 
the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture ; 
Rouen  and  the  department  of  Seine  Inferieure, 
and  the  departments  adjacent  have  almost  the 
monopoly  of  the  production  of  French  prints, 
while  other  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured  in  Kormandy.  Of  the  89  de- 
partments into  which  France  is  divided,  14 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  engaged  in  the 
production  of  goods  of  which  cotton  is  partially 
or  entirely  the  material.  The  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  cotton  in  the  autumn  of  1862, 
causea  the  closing  of  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
mannfiictories,  and  in  the  departments  of  Rouen 
and  Seine  Infgrieure  alone  it  was  estimated 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  80,000  workmen 
were  out  of  employment  and  starving,,  and  hdf 
as  many  more  in  Normandy.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1868  active  measures  were  taken 
to  raise  funds  for  their  relief,  and  large  contri- 
butions were  made  by  individuals,  cities,  and 
the  GU)vemment. 

8TATISTI0S.— In  France  a  census  is  taken  every 
five  years,  but  it  extends  only  to  tiie  popula- 
tion, not  to  the  agricultural  or  indua^nal  pro- 
ductions, mines,  or  railroads.  The  last  census 
was  taken  in  1861.  It  gave  as  the  poptdation 
of  the  86  original  depsSrtments  of  Iranoe  86,- 


785,871,  and  adding  the  population  of  the  new- 
ly annexed  departments  of  Savoy,  High  Savoy 
and  Nice  (645,108),  the  whole  population  of 
the  France  of  to-day  was  87,400,974.  The  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  old  departments 
in  5  years,  was  716,507;  in  ten  years,  972,812; 
and  in  15  years  1,855,885,  or  8.79  per  cent  la 
15  years.  Of  this  increase  1.99  per  cent,  was 
since  1856.  The  increase  of  the  French  popu- 
lation is  slower  than  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion of  Europe,  although  the  losses  by  emi- 
ffration  are  not  large.  The  two  great  wars  of 
Italy  and  the  Crimea,  the  short  crops,  and  tiie 
revolutions  through  which  it  has  passed,  may 
all  have  had  their  infinence  in  producing  this 
result;  but  the  general  laxity  of  morals,  and 
the  abandonment  of  so  many  inflants,  legiti- 
mate or  iUegitimate,  to  the  foundling  hospitals, 
have  unquestionably  been  the  principal  cause. 
The  population  since  1789  has  increased  but 
about  88  per  cent,  being  at  that  time  27,957,- 
165.  The  sexes  are  more  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers than  anywhere  else  in  Europe  except 
in  Italy,  the  excess  of  females  over  males 
being  only  ^  of  one  per  cent.  Of  the 
males  27.25  per  cent  are  unmarried  (mcluding 
children),  20.18  per  cent,  married,  and  2.4d 
per  cent,  widowed ;  of  the  females,  25.81  per 
cent,  are  unmarried  (including  children),  19.01 
per  cent  are  married,  and  4.81  per  cent  are 
widows. 

In  26  departments,  there  had  been  an  actual 
loss  of  population  amounting  in  all  to  101,678; 
in  60  departments  there  had  been  a  gain, 
though  in  some  it  was  very  slight. 

There  has  been  no  census  of  agricultural 
products  nnce  1852 ;  but  that  year,  being  a  good 
average  year  for  crops,  will  indicate  pretty 
nearly  the  average  amount  at  present ;  while  in 
grains,  it  will  be  in  excess  of  the  last  two  years, 
which  have  been  years  of  short  crops.  The 
crop  of  wheat  in  that  year  was  278,821,420 
bushels;  of  barley,  48,948,245  bushels;  of  maize 
and  millet,  28,818,088  bushels ;  the  entire  crop 
of  cereals  was  640,849,488  bushels,  and  it  was 
valued  at  $522,888,840.40  for  the  grain,  and 
$119,145,208  for  the  straw.  The  crop  of  pota- 
toes was  165,859,400  bushels;  of  peas  and 
beans,  17,428,571  bushels.  The  value  of  gar- 
den products  was  $7,708,100,  and  of  orobard 
products,  $6,900,492.  The  entire  value  of  ag- 
ricultural productions  was  $1,127,498,580.  The 
number  of  horned  cattle  the  same  year  was 
10,098,787;  of  sheep,  88,281,592;  of  swine, 
5,246,403;  of  goats,  1,887,940;  of  horses, 
mares  and  colts,  2,866,054;  mules,  816,881. 
Total  value  of  live  stock,  $556,192,282,  tiie 
total  annual  gross  product  of  farm  animals  (in- 
cluding 1,956,241  hives  of  bees)  was  $548,800,- 
096.  The  production  of  brandy,  was  fl^r 
878,078;  of  beer,  $12,679,842;  of  cider,  t^r 
489,140;  of  Oolza  oU,  $28,285,058;  of  olive 
oil,  $5,940,225;  of  nut  oil,  $2,857,679;  of  silk, 
$18,198,094.  The  entire  amount  of  indastrial 
products,  derived  immediately  from  agriooltnre 
was  $80,072,718.     An  industrial  census  vtf 
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taken  in  1801,  but  its  remits  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished. 

The  imports  of  Franee  for  the  year  ending 
Dec  81,  1861,  were  $1,105,900,000,  of  which 
$617,420,000  was  under  the  head  of  general, 
and  $488,480,000  of  special  ooihmeroe;  theez« 
ports  were  $917,600,000,  of  wbioh  $583,240,000 
belonged  to  general  and  $885,260,000  to  special 
oommeroe.  Of  the  tmporte,  grain  and  floor 
were  the  largest  items,  amounting  together  to 
$78,000,000,  and  cotton  next,  amoontlDg  to  $54,- 
120,000 ;  raw  silk  amounted  to  $88,220,000,  and 
wool  unmanufactured  to  $84,280.000.  Theo^er 
most  important  items  were  coa),  sugar,  coffee, 
oleaginous  grains,  coffee,  indigo,  five  stock, 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  olive  oil  and  zinc. 
Of  the  exports^  silk  fabrics  took  the  lead,  being 
valued  at  $66,580,000 ;  and  next  in  order  were 
wines,  $39,180,000 ;  woollen  goods,  $87,600,000 ; 
dressed  and  prepared  skins  and  leather,  $18,- 
800,000;  cotton  goods,  $11,840,000;  spirits 
$10,020,000;  grain  and  flour,  $6,820,000;  met- 
als, manufactured,  $7,660,0()0;  refined  sugar, 
$8,400,000 ;  raw  silk,  $6,120,000 ;  and  considera- 
ble amounts  of  live  stock,  glass  and  porcelain, 
linen  goods,  and  machinery.  The  number  of 
veesels  entering  French  ports  in  1861  was  80,- 
021,  measuring  4,984.000  tons;  of  which  11,« 
658  were  under  the  French,  and  18,868  under 
a  foreign  flag.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
cleared  the  same  year  was  17,246,  measuring 
2,684,000  tons,  of  which  6,868,  were  French 
and  10,878  foreign  vessels. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  completed 
and  in  operation  in  France  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1862,  was  6,276,  miles,  of  which  }  was  single 
track,  and  }  double  track.  The  gross  receipts 
of  these  roads  in  1861  were  $92,080,211.  There 
were  in  1862, 97  canals,  having  a  total  length  of 
2,829  miles,  and  there  were  also  6,290  miles  of 
liver  navigation,  a  part  of  it  made  navigable  by 
artificial  means. 

The  French  anny  in  1862  on  the  peace  foot- 
ing amounted  to  404,192  men  of  all  arms,  and 
could  be  raised  by  calling  out  the  entire  force 
on  the  war  footing  to  757,725.  Of  this  force 
about  250,000  were  infantry,  60,000  cavalry, 
89,000  artillery,  and  7,400  engineers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  tnere  are  about  117,000  armed 
police,  and  500,000  of  the  National  Guard,  an- 
swering very  nearly  to  our  militia.  The  navy 
of  France  in  1862  consisted  of  94  iron  clads, 
carrying  1,142  guns  and  having  a  total  horse- 
power of  21,186  (of  these  58  were  gunboats 
of  1, 2,  or  4  guns,  19  more  floating  batteries  of 
16  or  18  guns,  for  harbor  defences,  and  14  were 
40  gun  frigates) ;  and  one  ship,  ten  frigates,  and 
18  floating  batteries,  of  the  whole  number,  were 
in  process  of  construction.  Besides  the  iron 
dads,  there  were  178  screw  steamers,  and  86 
ndewheel  steamers  not  iron  dad,  having 
together  6,196  guns  and  81,800  horse  power, 
and  111  jsailing  yesseLs,  mostly  ships  of  the  line 
and  frigates,  carrying  2,880  guns.  Total,  478 
vesads,  with  9,718  guns,  and  102,486  horse 
power,  of  whidi  24  (all  iron  dads)  are  building. 


The  postal  service  in  fVance  increases  rapidly. 
The  charge  for  single-letter  postage  throughout 
IVance  is  20  centimes,  or  8}  cents.  274,000,000 
letters  and  189,000  newspapers  passed  through 
the  post  offices  in  1861.  The  amount  of 
money  orders  transmitted  was  about  $105,000,« 
000.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  letter  postage 
were  $11,120,000. 

The  extent  of  the  tdegraph  lines  in  1862  was 
14,799  miles,  the  number  of  ^tions  (aside  from 
raOroad  stations)  454,  and  the  number  of  de- 
spatches 1,888,200. 

FREDEBIOE,  the  capital  of  Frederick  coun- 
ty, Maryland,  and  the  capital  of  the  State  in 
1861**62,  is  situated  on  Carroll  creek,  two 
miles  from  its  mouth^n  Honocacy  river.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road by  a  branch  road,  three  miles  in  length. 
The  city  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  wide  and 
regular,  and  lined  with  houses  of  brick  or  stone. 
It  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  several  churches, 
banks,  scientific  and  literary  institutes,  com  and 
flour,  lumber  and  paper  mills,  and  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  the  State  in  commercial  importance. 
The  population  in  1860  was  8,148,  ana  that  of 
the  county  46,591.  The  county  has  an  area  of 
770  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south- 
west by  the  Potomac  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Virginia,  intersected  by  the  Monocacy 
river,  and  also  drained  by  Gatoctin,  Pipe,  IJn- 

9 more,  and  Bennett's  creeks.  The  South 
buntain,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Hidge  of 
Virginia,  forms  its  western  boundary,  and  the 
sur&ce  is  generally  undulating.  The  soil, 
formed  of  decomposed  limestone  and  slate,  is 
highly  productive.  The  city  of  Frederick  was 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  army,  under  Gen. 
Lee,  on  the  7th  of  September;  for  particulars 
of  which  iee  Abmt  Operations. 
•  FREDERICKSBURG,  a  city  of  Spottsylva- 
nia  county,  Yirginia,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  at 
the  head  of  tide  water.  It  is  65  miles  no«th 
from  Richmond,  and  110  miles  from  Chesa- 
peake bay.  The  population  in  1860  was  5,022. 
It  contained  a  court  house,  Jdl,  several 
churches,  two  banks,  and  two  seminaries,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  grist  mill,  and  some  large 
tanneries.  Above  the  city  are  falls  in  the  river 
which  furnish  valuable  motive  power.  The 
railroad  from  Aquia  creek,  on  the  Potomac,  to 
Richmond  passes  through  the  city,  and  was  the 
principal  route  between  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond. A  canal  also  extends  40  miles  above 
the  city,  affording  an  outiet  to  the  productions 
of  the  rich  forming  country  above.  Nearly  op- 
posite the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is 
the  littie  town  of  Falmouth,  which  was  made 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Bumside  while  in 
command  of  the  Federal  army.  Fred^cks- 
burg  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  troops, 
as  their  army  retired  from  northeastern  Vir- 
ginia, and  soon  after  occupied  by  the  Federal 
troops  without  opposition.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly evacuated  by  the  Federal  troops  in  August, 
1862,  as  Gen.  Lee,  in  command  of  the  Confed- 
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erate  foroes,  adTanced  toward  Maryland.  Bnb- 
sequently,  as  the  Federal  arm j  appeared  before 
the  city,  in  Noyember,  a  surrender  was  de- 
manded. The  commander  of  the  Confederate 
force  in  the  rear  of  the  citj  caused  the  answer 
to  be  giyen,  that  his  command  would  neither 
oocnpy  the  city  or  saffer  the  Federal  armj  to 
do  it.  The  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  city 
finaUy  became  the  scene  of  a  bloody  bat^e  be- 
tween the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Lee 
and  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Bnmside. 
(See  Abmt  Opbbations.) 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS.  There  has 
been  no  interference  with  the  usual  publica* 
tions  of  the  press  during  1862.  beyond  the 
orders  to  abstain  from  publishing  information 
of  intended  military  moyements.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  the 
following  order  to  the  Chief  of  Police  at  Wash- 
ington: 

Wab  Dxpabtkxht.  WABHwoToir,  Fihn  25. 
TolheChUfofPoliee: 

All  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  haye  been  for- 
bidden *^ -^  


ewspapi 
to  pub] 


pi 
bidden  to  publish  any  intelltgence  receiyed  by  tele- 
graph or  otbermse  respectins  military  operations  by 
the  United  States  forces.  Ptease  see  this  night  that 
this  order  is  obsenred.  If  riolated  by  any  paper  issued 
to-morrow,  seize  the  whole  edition,  and  gire  notice  to 
this  department  that  arrest  may  be  ordered. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  next  day  the  following  more  general 
order  was  issued : 

Was  Dbpabtxxiit,  Wasbhtotox,  Ftb,  2& 
It  IS  ordered  that  from  and  afler  Feb.  26,  the  Presi- 
dent, b^  yirtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  takes  military 
possession  of  all  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States. 

2d.  All  telegraphic  communications  in  regard  to 
military  operations  not  expressly  authorised  by  the 
War  Department,  the  general  commanding,  or  the 

Senerals  commanding  armies  in  the  field,  in  the  seyeral 
epartments,  are  ab£>lutely  forbidden. 
8d.  All  newspapers  publbhing  military  news,  how<^ 
ever  obtained,  and  not  authorized  by  official  authority, 
will  be  ezclnded  thereafter  from  receiying  information 
by  telegraph,  or  from  transmitting  their  paper  by  rail- 
road. 

4th.  E.  S.  Sanford  is  made  military  superrisor  of 
telegraphic  messages  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  Anson  Stager  militaiy  superintendent  of  all  tele- 
graphic lines  and  offices  in  the  United  States. 

5th.  This  is  not  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
ordinary  business  of  companies  or  priTate  business. 
By  order  of  the  President. 
(Signed)  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  17th  of  March  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  War  Department,  direotiog  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Washmgton  "Sunday  Chronicle," 
and  the  parties  concerned  in  its  publication,  in 
consequence  of  haying  published  on  the  preyi- 
ous  day  information  of  military  moyements  in 
disregard  of  general  order  No.  67. 

The  order  of  arrest  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  goyemor  of  the  District,  and 
the  editor  of  the  paper  brought  before  him. 
The  editor  stated  that  the  news  was  handed  in 
at  a  late  hour,  and  the  paper  went  to  press 
without  his  personal  superyision.  He  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  yiolation  of  the  order,  and 
promised  to  carefully  guard  against  a  recurrence 


of  similar  publications.  Whereupon,  at  tbe  re> 
quest  of  the  military  governor,  he  being  aatift- 
ned  that  the  offence  would  not  be  repeated, 
the  execution  of  the  order  was  suspended. 

The  following  order,  issued  in  August,  1861, 
waa  continued  &  force : 

Wax  DspAamirT,  ADj>r  Osmtaiki.^  OtncK  1 
Watkington,  Augmt  Se,  l&SL     f 

Gtturoi  Order  No,  67.  By  the  57th  article  of  the 
act  of  Congress,  entitled  an  '^' An  act  for  eatahliriiing 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,''  approved  April  10, 1806,  hold- 
ing  correspondence  with  or  ffiying  inteUigenoe  to  the 
enemy,  either  directly  or  inourect^,  is  made  punish- 
able by  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  abaU  be 
ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial. 

The  public  safety  requires  a  strict  enforcement  of 
this  article.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  all  correspond- 
ence and  communications  verbally,  or  by  wnting, 
printing  or  telegraphing,  respecting  the  operataons  « 
the  army,  or  military  movements  on  land  or  water,  or 
respecting  the  troops,  camps,  arsenals,  intrendiments, 
or  militaiy  affairs  within  tne  several  military  districts, 
by  which  intelligence  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly 
given  to  the  enemy,  without  the  authority  or  suictioa 
of  the  general  in  command,  he  and  the  same  are  abso- 
lutely prohibited^  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  this 
order,  persons  violating  the  same  wHl  be  proceeded 
aginst,  under  the  67th  article  of  war. 

(Signed)  L.  THOICAS,  Adj.-GeD«rBL 

The  subject  of  restrictions  on  the  press  was 
brought  before  Congress,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House : 

Resolved,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  request- 
ed to  inquire  if  a  telegraphic  censorship  of  the  prsss 
has  been  established  in  this  city,  and,  if  so,  by  whose 
authority,  and  by  whom  it  is  now  controlled ;  to  report 
if  such  censorship  has  not  been  used  to  restrain  whole- 
some political  cnticism  and  discussion,  while  its  pro- 
fessea  and  laudable  object  has  been  to  withhold  nom 
the  enemy  information  in  reference  to  the  moyements 
of  the  army. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  on 
the  20th  of  March,  in  which  they  state  the 
following  conclnnons : 

J^rtC,  A  telegraphic  censorship  of  the  press  has  been 
established  in  this  city. 

Second.  The  censorship  existing  at  the  time  the  in- 
yestigation  was  directed  by  the  House,  was  originallj 
established  upon  the  basis  of  the  agreement  between 
the  representatives  of  the  press  and  Gen.  McClellan, 
but  was  enlarged  in  its  scope  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Third,  At  the  time  the  inquiry  was  directed  by  the 
House,  and  for  some  months  pnor  to  that  time,  and 
until  the  25th  of  February  last,  the  censorship  was 
controlled  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Iburth.  The  original  design  wss  to  preveDt  the 
publication  of  military  information  which  mig^t  be  of 
advantage  to  the  rebel  authorities. 

I^th,  Despatches,  almost  numberless,  of  a  politi- 
cal, personal  and  general  diaracter,  have  been  sap- 
Sressed  by  the  censor,  and  correq^Mudents  have  been 
eterred  from  preparing  others  because  they  knew  they 
oould  not  send  them  to  their  papers  bj  telegraph. 

The  telegraph  has  become  a  most  important  auxili- 
ary to  the  press  of  tbe  country,  and  should  be  left  as 
free  from  Cravemment  interference  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  necessities  of  the  Government  in  time  of 
war.  These  necessities  cannot  extend  beyond  what 
may  be  legitimately  connected  with  the  militaiy  or 
naval  affairs  of  the  nation^  and  to  these  should  the 
Government  interference  with  the  transmission  of  in- 
teUigenoe be  confined,  for  it  is  this  character  of  inlbr-  » 
maaon  alone  which  can  be  of  importance  to  tbe  eneo^. 
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aad  whiofa  may  be  praperlT  withheld  from  the  press 
sod  the  publicy  in  order  that  it  maj  not  reach  the 
enem:^.  The  oommittee,  therefore,  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by  the  House : 

JStaolvedt  That  the  Opyemment  should  not  interfere 
with  the  free  transmission  of  intelligence  bj  telegraph, 
wbcn  the  same  will  not  aid  the  enemy  in  nis  nulitary 
or  naval  operations,  or  eire  him  information  concern- 
log  such  operations  on  the  part  of  the  GoTemment,  ex- 
cept when  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  Ooyem- 
ment,  under  the  authority  of  Ck>ngre88,  to  assume  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  telef^aph  for  its  own  legitimate 
purposes,  or  to  assert  the  right  of  priority  in  the  trans- 
mission of  its  own  despatches. 

FREUNGHUYSEN,  Thbodobb,  LL.D.,  an 
American  stateanum.  and  scholar,  born  at  Mill- 
ston,  Somerset  oo.,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787,  died  at 
New  Branswiok,  April  12, 1862.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  OoUege  in  1804,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1608,  where  he  soon 
gabled  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  he  took  part  as  a  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers.  In  1817,  he  was  chosen 
attomey-gefneral  of  the  State  by  a  legislatare 
opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and  in  1826  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Dur- 
ing his  period  of  service  there,  whatever  acts 
came  before  Congress,  having  for  their  object 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  or  of  elevating  their  moral  or  re* 

Scions  character,  received  his  hearty  support, 
e  was  one  of  the  earliest  officers  of  the  Ainer^ 
lean  Colonization  Society,  advocated  bills  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  suppression  of  Sabbath  mails,  and 


supported  Mr.  Olay  upon  the  question  of  tho 
tariff,  and  the  compromise  act  of  1882.  In 
1885,  he  left  the  Senate,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  democratic  Senator.  In  1888,  he  was  chosen 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York.  In 
1844,  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  whig  party 
for  vice-president  when  Henry  Olay  was  the 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  1850,  here- 
signed  the  chancellorship  of  the  University,  and 
became  president  of  Rutger^s  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  position  he  occupied 
until  his  death.  He  filled  many  places  of  honor 
and  of  trust  in  civil  hfe,  and  in  the  walks  of 
learning,  and  adorned  them  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree with  the  graces  of  the  man  and  the  Christian. 
FRONT  ROYAL,  the  capital  of  Warren 
county,  Virginia,  is  one  mile  east  of  the  Shen- 
andofi^  river,  and  140  miles  north  of  northwest 
of  Richmond.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley 
between  the  river  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains— the  gap  in  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  town.  The  railroad  from  Alexandria 
to  Strasburg  passes  through  this  gap  and  the 
village.  A  plank  road  of  20  miles  in  length 
connects  the  latter  with  Winchester.  Numer- 
ous flouring  mills  use  the  water  power  of  the 
river.  It  was  here  that  the  advance  of  Gen. 
Jackson^s  force  met  a  most  spirited  resistance 
from  the  1st  Maryland  volunteers,  under  Col. 
Eenly,  on  the  28d  of  May,  which  defeated  his 
design  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks.  It 
was  subsequently,  during  the  year,  the  scene 
of  important  military  movements. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL EXPLORATIONS.  An  epoch  of  civil 
war  IS  not  usually  a  time  for  extensive  geo- 
graphical explorations  or  discoveries ;  yet  the 
past  year  has  not  been  wholly  fruitless  in  dis- 
covery in  the  United  States  or  the  North  Amer- 
•  ican  Continent.  Early  in  the  year  Congress 
published  the  elaborate  report  of  Captains 
Humphreys  and  Abbott,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1857  to  survey  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  tributaries,  and  whose  labors  were 
brought  to  a  close  in  1861.  This  report  is  toR 
of  interest  and  importance,  not  only  to  hydro- 
graphical  sdenoe,  but  to  the  military  and  naval 
operations  of  which  that  great  water-course  is 
now  the  seat.  The  great  western  tributaries  of 
the  Father  of  Waters,  the  Missouri,  Red,  and 
Ark^sas  river&  were  explored  to  their  sources, 
their  breadth,  deplh,  and  the  character  of  the 
soils  of  the  regions  through  which  they  pass 
accurately  noted,  and  their  usu^  periods  of 
flood  and  ebb  investigated.  The  military 
operations,  which  have  been  conducted  in  so 
many  of  l^e  States  of  the  Union,  have  been 
frni^  in  reconnoissances  and  surveys,  many  of 
which  will  contribute  to  render  the  topography 
voi*iL-ai 


of  those  States  much  better  understood  in  the 
Mure  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 

The  explorations  for  new  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  have  been  unusually  successftd 
daring  the  year.  In  California  several  new 
silver  mines,  and  one  extensive  deposit  of  cin- 
nabar (the  ore  of  quicksilver)  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  coj>per  deposits  of  great  extent 
brought  to  light; in  Nevada,  the  discovery  of 
new  silver  lodes  has  been  of  almost  weekly  Oc- 
currence. In  Colorado,  the  veins  of  gold-bear- 
ing quartz,  and  of  pyrites  rich  in  gold,  have 
been  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  that  territory.  The  mines  in  Arizono 
on  the  Colorado  river,  long  known  to  yield 
gold  and  silver  in  considerable  quantities,  have 
been  opened  and  found  richer  than  was  pre- 
viously supposed.  The  Salmon  river,  and  John 
Day  and  Powder  river  gold  mines  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory  (now  included  in  the 
new  Territory  of  Idaho),  though  discovered  the 
year  before,  received  tiieir  principal  develop- 
ment in  1862 ;  and  a  new  mining  region  of  ex- 
traordinary promise  was  discovers  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  on  Grasshopper  river,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Yellow  Stone,  in  lat.  48*^,  long.  lOO"" 
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80'  "W.  from  Greenwich,  near  the  bonndaries 
of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Idaho,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Wind  Riyer  Mountains.  The  great 
yield  of  gold  in-  the  placers  of  this  region  has 
already  attracted  a  very  considerable  population 
thither,  and  a  new  territory  will  probably  be 
organized  there  by  the  next  Congress. 

Considerable  investigations  have  also  been 
made  concerning  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Lower 
California,  by  Mr.  John  Xantus,  at  Cape  St. 
Lucas,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;- and  of  the  region  lying  south  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  especially  by  Mr. 
Bernard  R.  Ross,  chief  &otor  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  district  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence'Clark,  jr.,  of  Fort  Rae,  on  Slave  Lake. 
These  gentlemen  have  not  only  contributed  large 
collections  of  specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  these  regions,  but  have  added  materially  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  character,  habits,  and 
customs  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Mr.  Robert  Kennicott  has  been  for  some 
years  past  employed,  at  the  Joint  expense  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  exploring  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  this  continent.  In  September,  1860,  he 
reached  Fort  Yukon,  a  port  on  the  Yukon  river 
in  Russian  America,  lat.  66"*,  long.  146"  W. 
from  Greenwich,  where  he  remained  till  the 
summer  of  1861,  and  after  spending  the  season 
in  exploring  that  part  of  Russian  America, 
hitherto  almost  wholly  unknown,  returned  to 
Fort  Simpson  in  the  early  autumn,  and  expected, 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  to  penetrate  to  Fort  An- 
derson, at  the  mouth  of  the  Anderson  river  (a 
stream  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine 
rivers),  and  collect  the  fauna  of  that  portion  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and 
return  during  the  present  year  to  the  United 
States.  The  region  thus  explored  has,  much 
of  it,  not  hitherto  been  penetrated  by  any  com- 
petent observer,  and  Mr.  Xennicott's  report  will 
undoubtedly  be  replete  with  interest. 

An  English  expedition  sent  out  in  1861,  and 
composed  of  Messrs.  Hind,  Montgomery,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  have  explored  the  in- 
terior of  Labrador,  and  ascended  the  Moise  river 
for  several  hundred  miles;  but  they  find  little 
of  interest  to  report ;  the  country  is  hopelessly 
sterile.  The  efforts  of  our  countryman,  Tal.  P. 
Shaffner,  Esq.,  to  procure  the  laying  of  a  tele- 
graphic line  between  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica by  way  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  Labrador,  have  been  powerfully 
seconded  in  England  by  Captain  McClintock, 
and  the  route  proposed  has  been  examined,  but 
as  yet  without  practical  result.  There  seems 
to  be  reason  to  fear  that  the  icebergs  in  their 
resistless  movements  would  destroy  some  of  the 
cables  of  this  liAe,  though  it  would  have  much 
less  length  of  submerged  cable  than  the 
route  proposed  and  once  constructed  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  This  last  is 
to  be  again  attempted,  the  obstacles  being  so 
far  removed  that  tiie  organization  of  a  company 


and  the  preparation  of  a  cable  is  rendered  cer- 
tain, though  it  will  probably  not  be  laid  before 
the  summer  of  1864. 

The  latest,  though  probably  not  the  last,  of 
the  arctic  explorations  was  completed  in  the 
autumn  of  1862.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hall,  formerly  of 
Cincinnati,  whose  departure  from  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  in  the  whale  ship  George  Henrj, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1860,  we  chronicled  in  the 
"  Annual  Cydopasdia  "  of  1861,  returned  to  that 
port  on  the  18th  of  September,  1862.  He 
reached  Frobisher's  Strait,  as  it  has  been  called 
for  about  800  years,  in  August,  1860,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  a  fearful  gale  arose,  which  de- 
stroyed the  shallop  in  which  he  had  intended 
penetrating  to  the  open  sea  around  the  north 

g>le,  and  came  near  wrecking  the  Geoiige 
enry.  By  the  advice  of  the  Esquimaux,  be 
postponed  efforts  to  proceed  northward  to  the 
next  sunmier,  and  explored,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  the  shores  of  the  waters  in  which  the  ves- 
sel was  compelled  to  winter.  He  discovered 
that  the  so-called  Frobisher's  Strait  was  a  deep 
bay,  terminating  in  lat.  68""  48',  and  long.  TO"* 
W.,  the  entire  shore  of  which  he  traversed. 
In  the  spring  of  1861,  he  procured  a  whale  boat 
from  the  George  Henry,  and  with  a  crew  of  six 
natives,  started  on  his  northern  journey  to  the 
Countess  of  Warwick's  Sound,  and  after  much 
difficulty  succeeded  in  discovering  the  phwe 
where  Frobisher,  in  1574  or  1676,  had  attempt- 
ed to  plant  a  colony.  Numerous  relics  of  this 
ill-fated  colony  were  found,  consisting  of  pieces 
of  coal,  wood,  iron,  broken  bottles,  and  trenches 
dug  for  holding  a  supply  of  water.  Among  the 
natives  he  found  a  woman  called  Oo-ki-zox-i- 
noo,  or  the  "  White  Bear,"  more  than  100  years' 
old,  who  had  heard  from  her  parents  about  the 
capture  and  final  death  of  the  white  men,  and 
who  recounted  the  story  with  great  fidelity. 
At  the  head  of  Frobisher's  Bay,  ho  discovered 
a  large  mountain  in  which  was  an  extensive  de- 
posit of  fossils.  Near  Queen  Elizabeth's  Land, 
ne  found  an  immense  glacier  more  than  8,000 
feet  high,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
fifty  in  width,  which  he  named,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Henry  Grinnell,  "The  Grinnell  Glacier."  He  • 
also  believes  that  he  has  determined  the  fate 
of  two  of  the  boats'  crews  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
During  the  winter  of  1861-'2,  the  ship's  com- 

Sany  were  subsisted  mostly  by  the  generous 
ospitality  of  the  Esquimaux.  Mr.  Hail  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  bravery,  honesty,  truth- 
fulness, and  hospitality  of  the  Esquimaux.  He 
brought  home  with  him  a  family  of  this  people, 
whose  intelligence  and  ability  as  interpreters 
he  had  fully  proved. 

During  the  year,  the  Northwest  Boundary 
Survey,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Campbell,  completed  its  labors,  and 
returned  to  Washington.  The  commission  met 
with  a  great  loss  in  the  death,  in  Feb.,  186S, 
of  its  surgeon  and  naturalist,  Dr.  0.  B.  Ken- 
nerly.  The  report  of  the  survey  has  not  as  yet 
been  published. 

A  French  savant,  M.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
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who  has  passed  many  years  in  the  exploration 
of  Mexico,  and  the  inyestigation  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
fonnd  there  by  the  Spanish  invaders,  published 
near  the  close  of  1861  a  remarkable  work,  en* 
titled  Popol  Vuh^  which  he  declares  to  contain 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Quiches  translated 
from  the  hieroglyphic  language,  and  also  the 
legends  of  the  settlement  of  Mexico  by  that  tribe 
and  their  heroic  annals,  and  a  few  months  later 
followed  it  with  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Qaich^  langaage.  During  the  past  year  M. 
Ferdinand  Denis  has  furnished  to  the  Bevue 
Orientals  et  AtMrieairiA,  a  Mexican  paleograph 
bearing  upon  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Poyet, 
well  Iniown  by  his  Turkish  explorations,  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years  exploring  South- 
eastern Mexico,  and  has  sent  home  some  in- 
teresting maps  and  descriptions  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  State  of  Vera  Oruz. 

M  Garcia  y  Cubas  has  published  within  the 
past  year  a  large  atlas  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  M.  Francis  Lavall^  has  issued  a  work  on 
the  natural  and  political  history,  productions, 
&c.,  of  that  country. 

In  Central  America  the  surveys  and  explora- 
tions connected  with  the  proposed  opening  of 
new  routes  to  the  Pacific  have  brought  to  light 
many  interesting  facts.  The  United  States 
Government  have  purchased  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  at  Ohiriqui  in  Oosta  Rica,  and 
proposed  to  send  out  a  colony  of  free  men  of 
color  there,  but  the  protest  of  the  Oosta  Rioan 
Government  led  to  a  delay  and  finally  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  project.  In  the  little  town 
of  Yertud  in  the  department  of  Gracias,  Hon- 
duras, a  grotto  has  recently  been  discovered,  in 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  fountain  called 
fuente  de  sangre  (fountain  of  blood),  the  liquid 
thrown  up  by  which  resembles  in  color,  smell, 
and  taste  the  blood  of  mammals.  From  the 
fountain  it  flows  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
grotto,  depositing  in  its  progress  some  apparent 
coagula,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  waters 
of  a  neighboring  creek,  which  it  reddens.  Vul- 
tures, buzzards,  and  dogs  seek  for  it  greedily, 
especially  when  it  is  coagulated,  and  fatten  from 
piutaking  of  it.  Considerable  quantities  of  it 
have  been  taken  away  in  bottles  for  analysis, 
but  it  decomposes  very  rapidly,  and  almost  al- 
ways bursts  the  bottles  which  contain  it.  Prof. 
Silliman  has  made  an  analysis  of  it  and  finds  it 
very  rich  in  organic  matters,  and  regfu^s  its  sen- 
sible properties  as  probably  due  to  the  presence 
in  it  of  large  quantities  of  colored  infusoria. 

Honduras  has  established  Amapula  on  the 
island  of  Tigr6  as  its  principal  port  on  the  Pa- 
cific. A  Grerman  geographer,  M.  Max  of  Son- 
nenstern,  has  issued  the  past  year  a  very  com- 
plete map  of  Central  America,  the  result  of  re- 
cent explorations,  and  Dr.  Fraiitz  has  published 
s  narrative  of  his  visits  to  the  volcanoes  of 
Costa  Rica. 

In  South  Amerioay  there  have  been  as  usual 
many  political  changes  and  revolutions,  and 
though  perhaps  less  actual  geographical  explo- 


rations than  usual,  the  results  of  previous  ex- 
plorations have  b^en  published  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  any  former  period. 

In  New  Grenada,  or  as  that  republic  now 
styles  itself  the  Confederation  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  a  French  expedition  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Boudiol  is  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  order  to  de- 
termine definitively  the  practicability  of  an 
interoceanic  canal.  Sefior  Samper,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  a  native  of  New  Grenada, 
has  published  in  the  Spanish  language  during 
the  past  year  a  complete  history,  geographical, 
ethnological,  and  political  of  the  Confederation, 
and  has  also  communicated  to  the  scientific 
journals  of  France  several  interesting  papers 
concerning  the  physical  features  and  races  of 
New  Grenada.  Maurice  Wagner,  a  German 
geographer,  has  issued  a  very  complete  map  of 
tiie  istnmus  of  Panama.,  and  has  accompanied 
it  by  a  full  letter-press  description  of  the  phys- 
ical geography  of  the  isthmus,  and  Mr.  William 
Bollurt  has  published  a  work  on  the  antiquities 
and  ethnology  of  New  Grenada.  The  Confed- 
eration has,  by  a  decree,  taken  possession  of  the 
two  islands  St.  Andrew  and  Providence,  situ- 
ated opposite  the  coast  of  Mosquitia,  and  which 
are  very  rich  in  guano. 

Venezuela  has  been  in  a  condition  of  civil 
war  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  and 
has  had  Utile  opportunity  for  geographical  ex- 
plorations, but  a  very  elaborate  paper  on  its 
geology,  prepared  by  M.  Wall,  has  appeared  in 
the  ZeiUchrift  der  Erdhunde;  and  Don  Ramon 
Paez,  son  of  the  present  President  of  that  re- 
public, has  published  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  (1868),  an  interesting  work  en- 
titled, *^  Wild  Scenes  in  South  America,  or  Life 
in  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela,^'  which  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  natural  history  and 
geography  of  the  country.  M.  Cortambert,  a 
French  geographer,  has  compiled  an  elaborate 
work,  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Plassard,  on  the 
productions  and  people  of  the  Orinoco  basin, 
and  among  others  upon  the  geophagi  or  earth- 
eaters  of  3iat  country. 

In  Ecuador,  an  American  engineer,  named 
James  Wilson,  has  made  a  journey  of  explora- 
tion from  the  shores  of  the  province  of  Esmer- 
aldas  to  Quito,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  constructing  a  railroad  to  con- 
nect Esmeriddas  and  Quito« 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  past  that 
the  JivaraSy  a  tribe  of  Indians  occupying  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  wor- 
shipped the  heads  of  the  prisoners  whom  they 
had  taken  in  battle  and  decapitated ;  and  it  was 
said  by  travellers  that  they  had  some  process 
by  which  they  reduced  these  heads  to  a  very 
smidl  size.  Mxaj  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  some  of  these  idol  heads  for  the  ethno- 
logical collections  of  Europe  or  America;  but 
such  was  the  reverence  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Jivaros,  that  until  1861  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  single  specimen.  In 
June,  1861,  Prof.  Cassola  brought  one  to  Lon- 
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don,  which  had  heen  stolen  f^om  a  temple  on 
the  riv^er  Pastaza.  A  eecond  was  ohtained  bj  a 
baptized  Indian  from  a  Jivaro  who  had  much 
ill  luck,  by  the  representation  that  the  idol 
head  was  tired  of  its  imprisonment,  and  unless 
permitted  to  travel  would  continue  to  persecute 
him.  Since  that  time  ten  of  these  heads  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  two  of  them 
are  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Merritt  of  New 
York.  M.  Bollart,  who  has  spent  much  time  in 
Ecuador,  thus  describes  the  consecration  of 
these  heads  as  idols:  The  bones  of  the  head 
are  remoTed  through  the  base,  a  heated  stone 
introduced,  and  this  process  repeated  until  com* 
plete  desiccation  takes  place,  and  the  head  (on 
which  the  long  hair  is  retained)  is  reduced  to 
about  one  fourth  its  original  size;  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  features  being  maintained,  and  the 
deaccation  having  been  so  uniform  that  there 
is  no  appearance  of  wrinkling  in  the  skin.  This 
accomplished,  a  feast  takes  place,  in  which  the 
victor  roundly  abuses  the  head,  which  is  made 
to  reply  in  terms  of  defiance,  an  Indian  priest 
acting  as  spokesman  for  it.  Upon  this  the  vic- 
tor raises  his  lance,  strikes  and  wounds  the  face 
of  his  enemy,  and  then  sews  up  the  mouth,  con- 
demning it  to  silence  except  as  an  oracle ;  and 
it  is  only  consulted  when  the  inquirer  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  narcotic  (generally  the  coca). 
A  double  string  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
head  that  it  may  be  worn  round  the  neck,  and 
from  the  closed  lips  twenty  or  thirty  cords  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  depend,  the  use  of  which 
is  uncertain.  If  repeatedly  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  their  supplications  to  the  idol  head, 
the  Jivaro  women  cut  off  its  hair  and  throw 
it  into  the  woods. 

The  governors  of  I¥eneh  and  Dutch  Guiana 
have  sent  out  a  joint  scientific  commissison  to 
explore  the  upper  regions  drained  by  the  Maro- 
ni  river,  which  separates  tiliese  two  colonies,  and 
their  report  will  probably  be  publidied  during 
the  present  year. 

Brazil  has  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
been  very  fuUy  explored ;  and  during  the  past 
year  many  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
geographers  and  naturalists  who  have  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  the  empire  have  been 
given  to  tibe  public  A  Journal  of  physical  sci- 
ence, the  Bevista  TrimenMl,  is  published  at 
Bio  Janeiro,  and  each  number  contains  impor- 
tant geographical  papers.  A  German  savant  has 
published,  anring  the  past  year,  the  results  of 
his  explorations  under  the  title  Bratilianische 
Ztutande  und  Aumchten;  M.  Biard,  a  French 
painter  and  naturalist,  has  described  the  scenery 
of  the  country  in  his  Deux  Ans  au  Bretil;  M. 
Schultz,  a  German  geographer,  has  described 
the  Sao  Franmco  basin  in  the  ZeiUchrift  der 
Erdhmde^  and  Dr.  H.  Eiepert  has  illustrated  it 
with  an  excellent  map.  Doctor  Moore,  a  citizen 
of  Brazil,  and  a  geographer  of  high  reputation, 
has,  in  connection  with  the  eminent  French 
geographer  Malte  Brun,  publiahed  a  geography 
of  the  Brazilian  empire  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, and  has  described  in  the  bulletin  of  the 


French  Geographical  Society  his  explorations 
in  the  Paraguay  basin.  The  region  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  yet  undetermined  boundary  be- 
tween Brazil  and  French  Guiana  has  been  very 
fully  described  by  the  Ohevalier  J.  0.  de  Silva, 
in  a  work  in  two  volumes  entitled  Oyapoe.  Of 
the  interesting  narrative  of  explorations  of 
the  brothers  Grandidier  in  South  America  in 
1857-9,  published  the  past  year  by  M.  Ernest 
Grandidier,  the  larger  part  is  devoted  to  BraziL 
Lieutenant  Ashe,  an  English  officer,  has  given 
in  the  NduHealMagaeine  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney across  the  Brazilian  Andes. 

Dr.  Burmeister  published  early  the  last  year 
the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation  from  1857  to  1860,  and  M.  Mar- 
tin de  Moussy,  who  is  still  occupied  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  these  States,  has  already  given  to 
the  public  two  volumes  of  his  joumeyings.  Dr. 
Demersay,  a  Paraguayan  scholar,  has  in  prog- 
ress of  publication  an  elaborate  physical,  econ- 
omical, and  political  history  of  Paraguay.  Gen. 
Beyes  has  published  wiliiin  the  past  year  a 
treatise  on  the  geography  and  history  of  Um- 
guay.  The  Argentine  Confederation,  aside  from 
its  chronic  condition  of  war  with  the  State  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  during  the  past  year  has 
been  terminated  once  more  by  a  peace,  has  suf- 
fered from  severe  earthquakes,  though  none 
have  been  so  terribly  destructive  as  that  which 
in  1861  made  the  flourishing  city  of  Mendoza  a 
heap  of  ruins.  At  Catamarca,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy,  s  rich 
and  extensive  lode  of  silver  has  been  discovered. 

In  Chili^  M.  Pissis,  the  eminent  Chilian  geol- 
ogist and  astronomer,  is  still  at  the  head  of  the 
geodesic  and  geologic  survey  of  the  country 
which  is  in  progress.  M.  Baldomero  Menendez 
has  published,  the  past  year,  a  statistical  and 
geographical  manual  of  the  Chilian  Republic, 
and  M.  PhUippi  has  continued  his  observations 
on  the  Chilian  Andes,  describing  in  a  recent 
paper  the  formation  of  a  new'  volcano  near 
Chilian  in  1861.  In  the  southern  portion  of 
Chili,  occupied  by  the  independent  and  brave 
Arauoanos,  an  Indian  tribe  famous  in  history, 
a  Frenchman  named  Orelie  Antoinede  Tou- 
nens,  who  had  resided  for  many  years  among 
the  Arauoanos,  and  who,  as  an  educated  man 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Paris,  had  acquired  a  powerful  influence  among 
them,  persuaded  them  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1860,  to  recognize  him  as  their  king,  under  the 
title  of  Orelie  Antoine  I,  and  to  make  the 
throne  hereditary  in  his  family.  The  OhiUan 
Government  were  greatly  displeased  at  this 
movement,  especially  as  they  had  been  for  some 
time  purponng  to  press  the  Arauoanos  farther 
south,  and  had  even  taken  possession  of  some 
territory  S.  of  the  Biobio  river,  which  had 
hitherto  been  their  boundary.  The  new  king 
determined  to  regain  the  lost  territory  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  considerable  force  toward  the 
Biobio,  but,  while  yet  some  miles  distant  from 
it  and  within  his  own  acknowledged  territory, 
was  surprised  on  the  4th  of  January,  1862,  with 
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his  staff,  by  a  large  Ohilian  force,  who  had  been 
gaided  to  his  encampment  by  a  treacherona 
Lidian,  and,  having  been  seized  and  disarmed 
by  the  Ohilians,  was  committed  to  the  prison  at 
Nacimiento,  where  at  the  latest  intelligence  he 
was  still  incarcerated. 

M.  Guinnard,  a  French  traveller,  who  passed 
three  years  in  captivity  amoug  the  Poyucheiy  a 
Patagonian  tribe,  has  given,  in  the  Tour  du 
Mondey  an  interesting  description  of  the  geo* 
graphy,  productions,  ethnology,  &c.,  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  a  vivid  narrative  of  his  perils  and 
sufferings  in  making  his  escape  to  one  of  the 
Chilian  ports.  The  French  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Tova  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Patagonia,  which  has  extensive  deposits  of 
gnano. 

On  the  western  side  of  South  America,  M. 
Paul  de  Marcoy,  a  French  astronomer,  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  volume  of  travels  in  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  the  indefatigable  explorer 
Yon  Tschndi  is  stiU  pursuing  his  investigations 
in  the  same  region. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Messrs.  F.  Lavall^  and 
F.  Pastrana  have  published  in  the  bulletin  c^ 
the  French  Geographical  Society,  a  historical 
and  geographical  sketch  of  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  with  a  fine  map.  M.  Wall  has  made  a 
geological  exploration  of  Trinity  Island,  and 
Sefior  J.  de  Sivers  has  given  to  the  world  a 
treatise  on  the  geography  of  Ouba.  A  new 
map  of  Hayti,  much  more  complete  than  any 
which  have  preceded  it,  was  published  at  Paris 
by  the  Haytien  Grovemment  near  the  dose  of 
1861.  The  Dominican  Government  was  for- 
mally annexed  to  Spain  in  1861. 

Grossing  the  Atlantic,  we  find  a  few  items 
of  geographical  interest  in  Europe,  The  trig- 
onometrical survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
begun  in  1783,  has  during  the  past  year  been 
completed,  and  its  results  have  been  published 
in  7  quarto  volumes.  This  survey  has  been 
connected  by  several  triangulations  with  *those 
of  j^Vance  and  Belgium,  which  in  thdr  turn 
are  connected  with  those  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  will  furnish 
the  means  of  measuring  ap  arc  of  parallel  of 
75"*.  A  cadastral  survey  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  England  is  also  in  progress,  and  a  map  of 
Ireland  in  205  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch 
to  a  mile  has  been  published,  and  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  on  the  same  scale,  are  in  the 
course  of  publication. 

Sir  Henry  James  has  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  maps  of  the  whole  world 
on  the  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  the  in- 
tention being  to  have  the  sheets  uniform  in 
scale,  so  that  any  number  of  them  could  be 
united  to  give  the  map  of  a  country  or  a  conti- 
nent without  the  need  of  adaptation,  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  great  diflBculty  with  geogrwh- 
ers.  Six  sheets  have  been  issued,  and  an  effort 
is  making  to  enlist  the  geographers  of  other 
countries  in  the  enterprise,  so  as  to  make  the 
maps  the  best  possible  representations  of  all 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface. 


The  topographical  survey  of  Spain  has  been 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  central  provinces  have  been  ac- 
curately mapped,  and  the  entire  triangnlation 
of  the  first  order  completed. 

M.  Adrien  Block  has  published  a  volume  of 
the  statistics  of  the  different  states  of  Europe, 
with  an  Atlas,  a  very  complete  and  valuable 
work.  M.  Rudolph  has  completed  a  very  ela- 
borate gazetteer,  geographical,  topographical, 
and  statistical,  of  all  the  towns  in  Oermany, 
Two  valuable  geographical  works  on  Italy  have 
also  been  published  during  the  year:  Le  Boy" 
aume  d^Italie,  etudie  sur  Us  lieux  mSmes,  by  P.  de 
Tchihatch^v,  and  VltaUa  meridionale^  o  Van' 
tico  Beam  ddle  Due  Sidlie^  by  J.  de  Lnca. 
Turkey  in  Europe  has  been  very  thoroughly 
explored,  especially  its  northern  and  eastern 
provinces,  and  Servia  and  Montenegro  have 
been  fully  described  by  Bou6,  by  M.  Henri 
Thiers,  and  by  Messrs.  Lestak  and  Scherb,  and 
Eastern  Bulgaria  by  Dr.  Allard. 

In  Asia^  Syria,  Palestine,  Damascus,  and  the 
Haiiran  have  been  very  thoroughly  explored 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  works 
of  Graham,  Porter,  and  others  had  already  made 
us  familiar  with  the  two  latter,  and  no  oriental 
tour  was  complete  without  a  visit  to  the  former ; 
but  during  the  French  occupation  of  Syria  sev- 
eral commissions  were  sent  out  by  the  iVench 
Government  to  explore  the  ancient  ruins  and 
relics  of  Phenician,  Philistine,  Edomite,  Mace- 
donian, and  Roman  rule  in  these  regions,  and 
their  investigations  have  brought  to  light  much 
that  is  interesting.  The  report  of  the  Pheni- 
cian commission  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French 
oriental  scholars,  and  brought  to  light  many 
new.  facts  in  regard  to  the  archeeology  and  an- 
cient geography  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  other  cities 
of  ancient  Phenicia.  M.  Poulain  de  Bossay, 
who  has  also  explored  the  ancient  site  of  Tyre 
within  the  last  two  years,  has  published  an 
essay  on  the  topography  of  Tvre,  in  which  he 
controverts  some  of  M.  Renan's  posiiions. 

M.  G.  de  Perrot,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  commission  for  exploring  the 
archnology  of  Asia  Minor,  discovered  in  the 
ancient  G^tia  many  remarkable  antiquities ; 
among  others,  at  Ancyra,  the  remarkable  epi- 
graphic  monument  known  as  the  **  Will  of  Au- 
gustus ;"  but  though  it  has  been  asserted  and 
generally  admitted  that  the  Galatians  were  a 
Celtic  race  and  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  Galli  or  Gauls  of  France  sprung,  the  ex- 
plorers could  find  no  trrx^  of  Celtic  or  Druidio 
monuments  in  that  mountainous  region.  Sev- 
eral of  the  French  ofiicers  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation explored  very  thoroughly  the  region 
of  the  Libanus,  or  Lebanon  range  of  mounts^ ; 
and  MM.  Emmerich  de  Rey  and  Aucapitaine 
penetrated  into  the  HaOran,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  great  races  of  Canaan,  and  have  published 
interesting  monographs  in  reference  to  that 
hitherto  little  known  region.  M.  Pierrotti, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  investiga- 
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tion,  has  published  recently  a  very  elaborate 

Slan  of  ancient  Je)*u8alem,  in  which  he  has 
xed  the  location  of  ever  j  point  mentioned  by 
sacred  or  profane  writers. 

Dr.  Blau  gives,  in  the  ZeiUehrift  der  JErd- 
kunde^  a  narrative  of  a  jonrney  across  the  Pon- 
tic Alps  from  Erzeroum  to  Mourad-tchai,  a  re- 
gion hitherto  seldom  traversed  by  Europeans ; 
and  the  same  joarmd  contains  the  account  of 
the  remarkable  explorations  of  MM.  Wetstein 
and  R.  Doei^ens  in  the  interior  of  Syria.  Re- 
markable physical  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  Asiatic  Turkish  empire  during  the  year  past. 
Mecca  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  iuunda-; 
tions,  and  the  Euphrates  has  changed  its  course : 
quitting  its  bed  near  Hilleh,  it  has  taken  a  more 
westerly  course,  and  now  loses  itself  in  the 
marshes  which  extend  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  Northern  and  Central  Asia  the  Russians 
have  been  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of 
explorers,  and  their  savans  have  lea  the  way 
for  the  progress  of  the  Russian  flag  over  vast 
regions,  which  for  centuries  had  been  the  pas- 
ture grounds  of  nomadic  tribes,  or  the  homes 
of  fierce  and  intractable  Turkish,  Tartar,  and 
Toungousian  tribes. 

In  the  Aderbe^an  region  in  Persia,  M.  Khani- 
koff,  a  Russian  geographer,  has  made,  in  1861 
and  1862,  extensive  explorations.  The  Ader- 
beljan  is  a  lofty  plateau  in  the  N.  W.  of  Persia, 
lying  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  mountains ; 
on  the  east,  the  Talish  range  separates  it  from 
the  basin  of  the  Caspian ;  oti  the  west,  the  chain 
of  Eandilar  fbrms  a  barrier  between  it  and  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia  ;  on  the  north,  and 
through  the  central  portion  of  it,  spurs  from 
the  Eandilar  chain  stretch  toward  the  Caspian ; 
and  at  the  south,  the  Buzgush  mountains- join 
Mount  Sehend,  11,892  feet  high,  to  the  Eandilar 
range.  The  plateau  at  its  lowest  point,  the 
shores  of  the  salt  lake  Urmia  or  Ooroomiah,  is 
4,062  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  rises  in  the 
lofty  peak  of  Ararat  to  about  17,500  feet. 
Mount  Slivalan,  another  of  its  summits,  is 
15,444  feet  high.  This  region  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  us  as  having  been  for  many  years  the 
seat  of  an  important  mission,  that  to  the  Nes- 
torians,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  150,000, 
are  settled  in  villi^es  around  the  lake  Ooroo- 
miah.  Professor  Songe,  who  accompanied  a 
former  expedition  of  M.  Ehanikoff  to  Ehoras- 
san,  has  published  since  his  return  the  flora 
ofEhorassan.  The  Count  Constantin  de  Sabir 
has  published,  within  the  past  year,  a  very  good 
r^mS  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  basm  of 
the  Amoor,  especially  those  of  M.  Maack.  a  Rus- 
sian explorer,  and  has  described  the  physiog- 
nomy and  habits  of  the  numerous  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  region,  the  Manegrea,  Ghiliaks,  &a  The 
same  eminent  geographer  has  also  sketched  the 
recent  explorations  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 
principally  in  the  country  of  the  Seven  Rivers 
and  the  Transsilian  region.  He  has  found  there 
the  ancient  Soungaria  or  Dzoungaria,  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  submitted  to 


China,  and  ceased  to  maintain  a  distinct  politi- 
cal existence ;  it  is  now  divided  into  two  parts, 
Chinese  Soungaria,  and  Russian  Soungaria, 
or  the  province  of  Semi-palatinsk,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Ala-tau,  Eopal,  and  Ayagouz. 
Among  the  recent  Russian  explorers  who  have 
visited  this  region  are  M.  de  Semenoff,  who 
has  crossed  the  chains  of  the  Ala-tau  or  Ala- 
tag,  and  the  Thian-Shan  mountains,  and  passed 
through  the  valleys  lying  between  these  ranges, 
and  who  has  prepared  a  valuable  map  of  the 
orographic  and  hydrographic  features  of  this 
region ;  the  Sultan Yalikhanoff,  a  Eirghiz  prince, 
a  descendant  of  Genghis  Ehan,  who  has  ex- 
plored the  slopes  of  the  Thian-Shan,  and  who 
first  ascertained  the  circumstance  of  the  death 
of  Adolphe  Schlagentweit.  Captain  Gk)lobefi^ 
whose  return  we  noticed  in  the  ^*  Annual  Oydo- 
pBddia''  of  last  year,  and  M.  YeniukofiT,  have  ex- 
plored and  mapped  the  famous  lake  Isai-Kol  or 
Varm  Lake,  which  bears  also  the  name  of 
Touz-Eol  or  Salt  Lake,  and  its  shores,  and  have 
also  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
hydrographic  systems  of  this  portion  of  Central 
Asia.  M.  Zakharo£  the  Russian  consul  at 
Eoul^ja,  has  also  published  a  map  of  this  region 
compiled  from  Chinese  data. 

M.  EuIIwein,  a  Russian  savant,  who  accom- 
panied Gen.  Iffnatieff  in  his  last  mission  to 
Ehiva  and  Bokhara,  has  recently  published  a 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  and  has  given  some 
important  information  concerning  the  Amoo- 
Daria  and  Khiva  rivers. 

M.  Gustavo  Radde  has  explored  the  region 
north  of  Mongolia,  the  country  of  the  Ehalkhas, 
and  ascended  the  mountain  Monkoo-Sardik, 
toward  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  Eosso- 
Eol  or  Eosso-Gol ;  and  since  hia  return  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  map  of  this  region  lying 
between  the  lake  Eosso-Eol  and  the  island  of 
Sagnalien. 

M.  de  Romanoif  has  published  an  account  of 
the  recent  Russian  explorations  on  the  coasts 
of  Japan  and  Mantchooria,  and  has  described 
and  laid  down  upon  a  map  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Amoor,  and  the  new  Russo-Chinese 
frontier,  established  by  the  treaty  of  November 
14, 1860.  M.  Schwarz,  the  astronomer  of  the 
scientific  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  has  published  a  seven- 
sheet  map  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

During  the  past  year,  M.  Schmidt,  aa^sted 
by  MM.  Brylkine  and  Glenn,  has  been  engaged 
in  surveying  and  exploring  the  island  of  Sa^a- 
lien ;  and  Captain  Gamoff  has  been  making  as- 
tronomical observations  between  the  sea  of 
Japan  and  the  river  Ossoori. 

One  of  tbe  results  of  the  Anglo-French  ex- 
pedition to  China,  and  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
has  been  a  very  great  number  of  exploring 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  China,  hitherto 
so  resolutely  closed  against  European  intrusion. 
Among  those  who  have  made  public  the  results 
of  their  tours  of  exploration  are  the  Count 
d'Escayrac,  M.  E.  Desbuissons,  and  M.  Chas- 
sirons,  among  the  Erench  writers;  and  Captain 
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Blaldston  and  Commander  Brine  among  the 
English  offioere.  These  journeys  of  exploration 
were  continued  bj  English  officers  and  civil- 
ians,  and  probably  by  the  French  also,  through- 
out  the  whole  of  1861  and  1862,  and  nuiny  of 
the  narratives  of  the  explorers  are  yet  to  be 
published.  Captain  Blakiston's  ^*Five  Months 
on  the  Yang-tsze  "  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
contribution  to  geographical  science.  In  com- 
pany with  three  friends,  Lieuf.-Col.  H.  A. 
Barel,  Dr.  Alfred  Barton,  and  Rev.  S.  Scheres- 
chewsky,  an  American  missionary,  he  ascended 
the  Tang-tsze  river  to  a  point  1,800  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  over  one  thousand  miles  higher 
than  any  European  traveller  had  previously 
penetrated,  reaching  the  confines  of  Tibet.  The 
course  and  depth  of  the  river,  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  along  its  banks,  the  produc- 
tions, scenery,  and  temperature,  were  carefuUy 
noted,  and  the  adventures  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  one  of  uncommon  peril,  are  most 
charmingly  described.  Commander  Brine's 
narrative  is  also  one  of  deep  interest,  though 
of  somewhat  graver  character.  He  has  given 
the  most  clear  and  complete  account  of  the 
origin,  history,  and  character  -of  the  Tae-ping 
rebellion,  and  of  the  region  in  which  it  main- 
tains its  authority,  which  we  have  seen ;  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  it  and  the  other  insur- 
rections, three  or  four  in  number,  now  desolat- 
ing other  portions  of  that  wretched  empire, 
and  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Chinese  char- 
acter and  customs.  During  the  year  1861-^2, 
six  other  companies  of  English  explorers  trav- 
ersed China  in  different  directions :  Mr.  Mor- 
rison and  Superintendent  Harcourt,  in  January, 
1861,  set  out  from  Tien-tsin  and  travelled  over 
land  to  Che-foo  in  the  N.  of  China,  going  in  all 
700  miles  through  regions  hitherto  unexplored, 
and  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  their 
course  passed  along  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
Canal. 

In  July,  1861,  two  English  gentlemen,  start- 
ing from  Tien-tsin,  penetrated  to  Mantchoo 
Tartary  by  an  overland  route,  and  visited  Mouk- 
den,  the  capital  of  that  country.  They  found 
that  the  Chinese,  though  nominally  the  con- 
quered race,  were  really  the  conquerors,  hav- 
ing most  of  the  business  of  the  country  in  their 
hands,  and  having  unposed  upon  the  Mant- 
choos,  not  only  their  habits  and  customs,  but 
their  language. 

In  November,  1861,  Messrs.  Richards  and 
Slosson,  also  starting  from  Tien-tsin,  undertook 
an  expedition  through  Pe-chee-le  and  Shan-le, 
the  two  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  made 
a  tour  of  1,560  miles,  crosdng  the  Great  Wall, 
which  they  represent  as  greatly  out  of  repair, 
four  times. 

In  the  centre  of  China,  four  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Sherbum,  Beach,  and  Bonney, 
passed,  in  April,  1862,  from  Canton  to  Hankow, 
a  distance  of  756  miles,  and  in  their  route  ex- 
plored th^  great  Tung-ting  lake  and  the  course 
of  the  Seang  river. 

During  the  spring,  Mr.  Baker  ascended  the 


Tsien-tang  river,  in  Che-kiang,  and  visited  the 
celebrated  green-tea  districts  of  Nganhwuy. 

In  the  south  of  China,  Rev.  Dr.  Legge 
ascended  the  East  river,  in  the  Kwang-tung 
province,  in  April,  1861,  for  a  distance  of  800 
miles,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  and  his  companions 
ascended  the  West  river,  in  the  same  province,  • 
to  a  higher  point  than  had  been  previously 
reached. 

The  Island  of  Formosa,  hitherto  sealed  from 
European  exploration,  is  now  open ;  and  a  party 
of  explorers  nave  been  traversmg  it  during  the 
past  year. 

The  French  conquests  in  the  Empire  of 
Anam  (tee  Cochik  Chika),  have  led  to  extensive 
geographical  explorations  in  that  empire ;  the 
Me-kong,  or  Cambodia,  the  Oudong,  the  Dong* 
nai,  and  the  Saigon  rivers  have  been  ascended 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  the 
populous  cities  on  their  banks  explored.  Pan- 
omping,  at  the  junction  of  the  Me-kong  and 
Oudong,  represented  as  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  Cambodia,  was  visited  by  one  of  the  French 
ships  of  war.  The  principal  islands  on  the 
coast,  some  of  them  large,  and  containing  fine 
harbors,  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French.  Two  English  travellers,  Messrs.  King 
and  Forrest,  have  explored  the  western  portion 
of  Cambodia,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  large 
and  important  Lake  Tale-Sab,  not  hitherto 
found  on  most  of  the  maps,  on  the  banks  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  discovered 
extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  two  ancient 
cities,  called  by  the  natives  Naken-Ouat  and 
Nakon-Hlnang. 

Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  English  consul  at 
Bangkok,  Siam,  whose  ascent  of*  the  Mei-nam 
river  we  mentioned  in  the  ^^  Annual  Cydopa- 
dia"  of  1861,  has  contributed  to  Petermann's 
*^  Mittheilungen"  a  very  ftdl  description  of  the 
course  of  the  Mei-nam  and  of  the  productions 
of  the  r^ons  through  which  it  flows. 

Rev.  Francis  Mason,  D.D.,  an  American 
missionary,  of  Toungoo,  Burmah,  to  whom  geo- 
graphical and  ethnographical  science  are  al- 
ready indebted  for  many  important  contribu*- 
tions  respecting  that  country,  has  recently  pub- 
lished, in  the  '^Missionary  Magazme,"  an  ac- 
count of  a  tour  he  has  made  in  the  interior  of 
Burmah,  where  he  has  discovered  two  new 
tribes,  of  whom  nothing  except  the  names,  and 
hardly  these,  had  previously  been  known — the 
Paloungs  and  the  Aakhyens.  The  former  are 
a  very  intelligent  race,  evidently  Mongolian  in 
origin,  Buddhist  in  religion,  and,  though  tribu- 
tary to  the  Burmese,  yet  maintaining  a  separate 
government.  They  are  industrious,  and  their 
land  is  under  good  cultivation.  They  produce 
tea  in  large  quantities,  and  export  it  to  Burmah, 
Siam,  and  even  to  some  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces. Their. language  is  peculiar,  and  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Burmese.  The 
Kakhyens  seem  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Kaiea 
family,  a  simple-hearted  race,  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  religion  or  lang^ia?®  of  the 
PaloungS)  to  whom  they  are  subje<^    Some  of 
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th6m  practice  a  rpde  agxionltare,  while  others 
are  predatory  and  warlike  in  oharaeter.  Thej 
resemble  in  many  respects  the  Indiaa  tribes 
of  the  Rooky  Mountain  regions. 

Japan,  so  long  impenetrable  to  Western  na- 
tions, is  becoming  gradoally  the  best  known  of 
any  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia.  The 
conquests  and  treaties  of  Russia  are  redueinff 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  the  great  island  of 
Saghalien,  the  Knrile  IsUnds,  several  of  the  im- 
portant ports  of  Yesso,  and  the  double  island 
of  Tsus-sima,  the  key  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  hav- 
ing passed  into  the  possession  of  that  power 
within  the  past  two  years.  Among  those  who 
have  given  much  and  important  information 
relative  to  the  climate,  productions,  manufac- 
tures, people,  and  political  history  of  Japan, 
within  the  past  few  years,  we  may  name  Dr. 
D.  J.  ICacgowan,  an  American  medical  mission^ 
ary,  who  had  unusual  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing information  on  these  points,  and  who,  since 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  has  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  on  Japan ;  the  Hon.  Towns- 
end  Harris,  late  United  States  Minister  to  that 
country ;  Sir  Rutherford  Alcook's  account  of 
his  residence  in  the  island  of  Niphon,  and  his 
ascent  of  the  volcano  of  Fusi-yama ;  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  Hodgson,  the  English  consults  narrative 
of  his  residence  at  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi ; 
M.  Leon  de  Rosny^s  memoir  upon  Japan  civili- 
zation ;  Messrs.  Fr.  Steyn  and  Hermann  Wag- 
ner's Nippon-Fahrer  ("Japanese  Voyager"), 
with  140  plates  and  a  map ;  and  Dr.  Peter- 
mann's  account  of  the  newly  discovered  atlas 
of  Japan,  pnblbhed  by  native  geographers,  and 
contaming  74  maps,  and  a  general  chart  of  the 
empire,  on  the  scale  of  1  to  800,000. 

The  Nicobar  Islands,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
coast  of  Siam,  of  which  little  save  the  names 
has  hitherto  been  known,  were  explored  by 
the  Austrian  exi^oring  expedition  in  tibe  No- 
vara,  and  M.  Brull6  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  them  in  the  AnndU$  dea  ffoyagea. 
The  Andaman  Islands,  lying  north  of  these, 
have  been  used  since  1869  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  a  penal  colony  for  the  revolted 
sepoys. 

The  enterprising  English  engineers  Thuil- 
Her  and  Montgomerie,  whose  explorations  in 
the  Himalaya  range  we  recorded  in  die  "  An- 
nual Gydopflsdia*'  of  last'y^^i  \i2,v^  continued 
their  labors  in  Cashmere  and  Ladak,  and  have 
discovered  within  16  miles  of  the  lofty  peak 
K.  2  in  the  Xarakorum  range,  a  group  of 
mountains,  all  of  tiiem  exceeding  26,000  feet  in 
height.  Dr.  Hooker,  the  English  botanist,  who 
accompanied  th^n,  has  made  public  his  ob- 
servations on  the  botany  of  Sikkim. 

The  historical  geography  of  Hindostan  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  important  and  inter- 
esting investigations  during  the  year.  M.  Yi- 
vien  de  St.  Martin  has  published  an  able  essay 
on  the  India  of  Ptolemy;  M.  Reinaud,  in  an 
essay  on  Mes^ne  and  Kharao^e,  has  settled 
the  question  of  the  situation  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Bahmanabad  and  Minnagara,  which 


tiU  now  had  remained  undecided,  and  has  de- 
termined the  epoch  of  the  author  of  an  andent 
treatise  on  the  Ruddy  Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean), 
which  he  assigns  to  the  8d  century. 

Oapt.  Oameron  has  communicated  to  the 
'^  Royal  Geographical  Society"  of  London  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  ancient  history,  eth- 
nology, and  physical  geography  of  the  Trans- 
Caucasus. 

The  expedition  of  Mr.  O'Hara  Burke  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  cf  Australia  and  cross  tiiat 
island  continent,  whose  failure  was  dironicled 
in  the  *' Annual  Oydopsdia"  for  1861,  turns 
out  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  tragi<»l  and 
distressing  of  the  many  unfortunate  enterprises 
for  geographical  exploration.  Burke  haid  un- 
wisely divided  his  force  into  three  or  four  com- 
panies; of  these,  Messrs.  Pumell,  Wrij^t,  and 
Ludwig  Becker,  with  several  men,  were  left  at 
Menindie,  and  Mr.  Brahe,  with  others,  at  a 
point  near  Cooper  river,  while  Burke  himself^ 
accompanied  by  Wills,  King,  and  Gray,  with  6 
camels,  a  horse,  and  three  months'  provisions, 
pressed  on  toward  the  Sturt-Eyre  river  at  the 
north.  On  the  21st  of  April,  Burke  not  hav- 
ing arrived  at  Oooper  river,  Brahe  with  his 
men  abandoned  that  post  only  nine  hours  be^ 
fore  Burke  reached  it,  and  left  a  writing  behind, 
saying  that  he  was  in  fine  health  and  his  ani- 
mals in  good  condition.  The  company  left  at 
Menindie  had  suffered  terribly  from  scurvy, 
Becker  and  Pumell  with  most  of  the  men  hav- 
ing died.  Burke  had  at  first  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, but  soon  came  upon  a  waterless  region 
where  his  camels  perished  and  the  provisions 
rapidly  diminished.  Gray  soon  died  from  ex- 
haustion, and  Burke  and  King,  finding  starva- 
tion impending,  started  in  search  of  food,  whUe 
Wills,  exhausted,  made  his  way  to  Cooper's 
Creek,  a  branch  of  Cooper  river  not  far  dis- 
tant, where  he  died  soon  aft;er.  Three  days 
later,  Burke,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  starvik 
tion,  died,  and  King  alone  remained.  Reach- 
ing Cooper's  Creek  in  a  condition  of  great  ex- 
haustion, he  found  the  dead  body  of  WiUa,  and 
wandering  in  the  vicinity  in  a  half  delirious 
state,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who 
treated  him  kindly,  and,  when  he  was  recover- 
ed, gave  him  his  liberty,  and  on  the  26th  of 
May  he  reached  Melbourne. 

The  most  enterprising  and  successful  of  Aus* 
tralian  explorers,  Macdonald  Stuart,  has,  after 
a  third  attempt,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  from  south  to  north.  After 
a  journey  of  eight  months  he  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  port  of  Victoria,  the  most  northern 
point  of  the  continent 

Mr.  Einlay,  sent  out  by  the  'South  Au8tr»- 
lian  Government  to  search  for  Capt.  Burke 
while  his  fate  was  yet  unknown,  made  some 
interesting  discoveries.  Traversing  a  country 
;nore  fertile  than  most  of  the  interior  districts 
of  the  Australian  basin,  he  came  upon  a  lake 
hitherto  unknown,  near  which  were  seversl 
tumuli  containing  the  bones  of  Europeans  who 
had  evidently  been  massacred  by  the  natives. 
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At  first  he  thought  them  the  remaina  of  Bnrke^B 
party,  but  was  soon  convinced  that  this  was  an 
error;  and  as  no  party  of  such  s  number  was 
known  to  have  been  murdered,  he  was  left  in 
doubt.    The  kke  he  named  Lake  Massacre. 

In  New  South  Wales,  Gapt  Randall,  in  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Gemini,  has  ascended  the 
Darling  riyer,  an  affluent  of  the  Murray,  to 
Walgate,  a  village  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
boundary  of  Queensland,  passmg  through  a 
region  hitherto  unexplored. 

Dr.  Seeman,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  examine  the  climate,  pro- 
ductions) &c.,  of  the  F\ji  Islands,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  desired  their  annexation  to  Great 
Britain,  has  published  his  report.  He  states 
that  the  ishmds  are  volcanic  and  coralline  in 
their  origin,  that  they  are  Temarkably  free 
from  all  forms  of  malignant  fevers,  and  so  fer- 
tile that,  though  very  indifferently  oultivated, 
they  support  a  population  of  200,000.  Sugar, 
coffee,  tamarinds,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  oul- 
tivated  with  success,  and  among  the  native  or 
naturalized  productions  are  sandal  wood  in 
great  abundance,  four  oU-yieldtng  and  five 
starch-yielding  plants,  four  ^different  spices, 
twelve  edible  roots,  eleven  potherbs,  thirty-six 
edible  fruits,  and  a  vast  number  of  medicinal, 
fibrous,  scent-yielding,  and  ornamental  plants 
and  shrubs.  The  list  of  choice  timber  trees 
growing  upon  the  mountains  is  very  exten- 
sive. 

The  progress  of  geographvcal  discovery  in 
Africa  has  brought  to  lignt  many  new  facts 
dnring  the  past  year,  but  the  great  problems 
of  the  source  of  the  White  Nile,  the  conformi^ 
tion  of  the  vast  equatorial  region,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  it,  are  still 
unsolved,  though  each  year  brings  us  a  little 
nearer  to  them.  Beginning  witji  the  empire 
of  Morocco,  which,  though  not  wholly  unknown, 
has  been  little  traversed  by  Europeans,  we 
have  four  works  published  the  last  year  which 
will  throw  much  light  upon  its  topography, 
people,  and  history.  The  uanon  L^n  Godard, 
who  spent  two  years  (1858  and  1859)  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  has  published  an 
interesting  narrative  of  his  joumeyings;  M. 
AmM6e  Barbie  du  Bocage,  the  associate  secre- 
tary of  the  "French  Geographical  Society," 
has  compiled  a  r^um6  of  all  the  known  facts 
relative  to  the  geography  of  the  empire;  M. 
Edward  Schlagentweit,  one  of  the  mvarian 
family  of  geographers  who  joined  the  Spanish 
army  in  its  late  war  with  Morocco  (see  Afbioa), 
has  published  a  treatise  on  the  ethnography  of 
Morocco,  and  M.  Beaumier  has  translated  from 
the  Arabic  an  interesting  "  History  of  the  Sov- 
ereigns of  Moghreb  and  Annals  of  the  City  of 
Fez." 

Passing  eastward  through  Algeria  and  the 
Barbaiy  States,  where  some  interesting  arohn- 
ological  discoveries  have  been  made,  we  notice 
that  Commandant  Mircher,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
governor-general  of  Algeria,  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  by  direotion  of  his  chiel^  visited  Ghada- 


m^B,  a  town  Ivlng  at  the  foot  of  the  Black 
Mountains,  in  tne  extreme  southwest  of  Tripoli^ 
and  on  the  15th  of  December,  1862,  conduded 
a  treaty  with  the  Touaregs,  or  Tuaricks,  one. 
of  the  principal  Arab  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  convoy  and 
accompany  the  French  caravans  in  crossing 
the  Sahara  to  Soudan. 

Egypt  offers  nothing  new  or  of  interest  geo- 
^phically  except  the  progress  which  is  mak- 
mg  in  the  completion  ol^  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
thus  reopening  the  water  communication  which 
once  existed,  though  by  a  different  route,  be- 
tween the  Red  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  The 
source  from  which  its' great  river  flows,  is, 
however,  still  the  subject  of  as  intense  specu- 
lation as  ever,  and  expeditions  still  fruitless  in 
attaining  their  object  have  sought  by  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  and  from  the  east  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  ages. 

M.  Lejean,  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  to 
4^  87'  N.,  but  was  compelled  to  return,  has 

Sublished  a  report  upon  the  antiquities,  pro- 
uctions,  and  topo^aphy  of  Eastern  Soudan 
and  Kubia^  which  is  frill  of  interest,  and  has 
oontributea  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
region  of  the  White  Nile  by  carefully  prepared 
maps  and  plans.  In  the  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia" 
for  1861  the  death  of  Dr.  Peney,  who  had 
reached  8^  80'  N.,  was  mentioned.  His  papers 
and  collections  in  natural  history  and  ethnog- 
raphy were  carefrilly  preserved  and  forward- 
ed to  the  "French  Geographical  Society"  by 
Eroinasse  Bey. 

Two  brothers,  Messrs.  Poncet,  who  have 
been  for  some  years  hunting  in  the  region  of 
the  White  Nile,  have  by  their  frequent  com- 
munications to  the  "Geographical  Society" 
rendered  much  service  to  geographical  sci- 
ence. Several  ecclesiastics  of  the  mission  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  missionaries  in  Nubia,  Fathers 
G.  Beltrame,  Morlang  Eauffman,  and  Kiroher, 
have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  eth- 
nography, philology,  and  geography  of  their 
districts.  A  corps  of  naturalists  have  made 
their  headquarters  at  Kharttlm,  and  from  thenoe 
have  made  several  excursions  which  have  been 
fruitful  in  scientific  results.  A  proposition  has 
been  made  and  a  considerable  sum  subscribed 
by  these  naturalists  and  other  French  geogra- 
phers to  place  a  small  steamboat  upon  the  White 
Nile,  and  ascend  in  it  to  a  higher  point  than 
any  yet  reached,  and  thus  prosecute  the  explo- 
ration. 

In  connection  with  this  problem  of  the  source 
of  the  White  Nile,  the  explorations  from  the 
east  through  Zangnebar  possess  much  interest. 
Bev.  Dr.  Erapf,  who  spent  eighteen  years  as  a 
missionary  in  that  region,  and  to  whom  and 
his  associate  Bebmann  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  lofty 
mountains  Kenia  and  KilimaDJaro,  lying  be- 
tween 1°  and  4®  8.  of  the  equator,  has  return- 
ed to  Mombaz  to  commence  anew  his  explora- 
tions in  the  interior.  The  Baron  Yon  der 
Decken  and  Mr.  B.  Thornton,  formerly  one  of 
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Dr.  Livingstone's  associates,  in  the  autumn  of 
1861  visited  Kilimanjaro,  and  bj  a  series  of 
triangulations  from  Mombaz  ascertained  its 
height  to  be  21,000  feet.  M.  Beke  has  also  ex- 
plored this  country  very  thoroughly,  and  has 
satisfied  himself  that  these  two  mountains  are 
only  summits  of  a  chain  of  mountains  extend- 
ing  from  the  Southern  frontier  of  Abyssinia  to 
about  the  8th  degree  of  S.  latitude,  and  which, 
though  running  N.  and  S.  instead  of  £.  and  W., 
he  supposes  to  be  the  real  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  MM.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  and  Robin, 
two  French  geographers,  have  also  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions.  .In  some  portion  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  perhaps  on  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Kenia,  it  is  probable,  will  be 
found  the  headwaters  of  the  White  Nile,  rather 
than  in  Lake  Nyanza,  as  Oapt.  Speke  supposed. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Abyssinia,  the 
topography  of  which  has  been  published  (pre- 
pared from  actual  surveys)  the  past  year  by  M. 
Antolne  d'Abbadie,  we  find  that  it  has  been 
visited  by  terrible  earthquakes  early  in  1863, 
and  an  eruption  of  the  Djebel  Dubbeh,  an  active 
volcano  near  the  eastern  coast,  which  has  de- 
stroyed and  covered  with  ashes  the  town  of 
Edd,  situated  on  the  Red  Sea. 

M.  Heuglin,  a  German  traveller,  already 
known  by  his  discoveries  in  Northeastern 
Africa,  has  undertaken,  sustained  by  a  large 
subscription  in  Germany,  to  penetrate  to  Wa- 
day,  the  point  where  it  is  said  the  unfortunate 
Yogel  died,  and  to  recover,  if  possible,  his  pa- 
pers, and  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  his 
death.  For  this  purpose  he  has  chosen  a  new 
route  through  Abyssinia,  Upper  Nubia,  Kordo- 
fan,  and  Darfour.  He  left  Abyssinia  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  intelli- 
gence of  his  success. 

Dr.  Livingstone  has  prosecuted  his  explora- 
tions in  S.  £.  Central  Africa  with  unwearied 
zeal,  but  with  not  so  large  a  measure  of  success 
as  in  former  years.  He  ascended  the  Rovuma 
in  1861,  which  he  hoped  to  find  connected 
with  Lake  Nyassa,  but  being  imsuccessfal  in 
entering  the  lake  by  that  route,  he  explored  the 
Comoro  Islands  at  its  mouth,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Zambesi,  where  he  revisited  his  old 
friends  the  Batoka  and  Makalolo,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1861,  carried  a  boat  past  the  Murchison 
cataracts  in  the  river  Shire,  and  launched  it  on 
the  Upper  Shire,  which  he  found  was  a  pro- 
longation of  the  long-sought  lake,  though  60 
miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  lake  proper. 
He  ascended  the  lake  for  200  miles,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  being  in  shape  somewhat  like  Italy. 
It  is  about  225  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  18  to  60  mUes,  being  widest  to- 
ward its  northern  extremity.  Its  southern  ex- 
tremity, which  is  forked,  commences  in  S.  lat. 
li''  25',  and  it  extends  beyond  the  10th  parallel 
S.  Its  course  is  nearly  from  N.  to  S.  audit  lies 
between  the  85th  and  d6th  meridians  £.  from 
Greenwich.  Five  considerable  rivers  fiowed 
into  it  firom  the  west,  and  one  more.  Dr.  L. 
believed,  from  the  N.    The  population  along 


its  shores  was  very  dense,  and  were  maintained 
by  the  abundant  supplies  of  fish  in  the  lake 
and  its  tributaries.  The  traffic  in  slaves  was 
very  active.  At  one  point  he  attempted  to  in- 
duce a  tribe  called  Yawa  to  desist  from  slave 
hunting,  and  he  and  his  party  were  attacked 
by  them  with  poisoned  arrows  and  guns,  and 
compelled  to  use  firearms  in  self  defence.  He 
returned  to  the  Lower  Shire  in  December,  1861, 
and  in  the  spring,  having  received  a  steamer  in 
parts  from  England,  had  it  transported  past  the 
cataracts,  put  together,  and  launched  upon  tiie 
river,  and  in  this  he  again  ascended  the  lake  in 
the  spring,  and  was  involved  in  some  of  the 
native  wars,  much  to  his  regret  and  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Mission,  who,  under  his  guidance,  had 
settled  the  previous  autumn  on  the  islands  in 
the  lake,  S.  of  Mt.  Zoruba,  but  who  soon  after 
this  second  visit  abandoned  the  mission.  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband 
on  many  of  his  perilous  Journeys,  died  on  the 
river  Shire  in  Africa. 

Lieut.  Rigby  has  contributed  to  tiie  Mitthei- 
lungen  a  description  of  the  states  of  the  sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  and  of  the  Island  of  Mombaz, 
which  is  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

A  Portuguese  geographer,  the  Yisoount  de 
Sa  Bandiera,  published  m  the  summer  of  1862 
a  map  of  the  Portuguese  states  of  Zambe»a 
and  Sof&lla,  with  copious  notes  and  explana- 
tions, which  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Lower  2^mbesi  and  its  affluents 
than  any  map  previously  published.  This  re- 
gion is  of  interest  not  only  from  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  but  from  the  missionary 
settlements  planted  in  its  southern  part  by  the 
colonists  sent  out  by  Pastor  Harms  of  Her^ 
mannsburg  in  HanOver. 

The  accession  of  Radama  II  to  the  throne  of 
Madagascar  Tof  which  an  account  is  given  else- 
where ;  Me  Afsioa)  has  led  to  several  explor- 
ing expeditions  in  that  island,  mostly  of  a  mis- 
sionary character.  Mr.  Ellis,  a  venerable  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  formerly  a  missionary  in  the 
island,  and  driven  from  it  by^the  fierce  persecu- 
tions of  the  late  queen  Ranavalona,  has  returned 
there,  and  is  now  making  a  tour  of  the  island. 
Several  French  Jesuit  missionaries  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  the  ethnolc^y  and 
language  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  tiiem, 
Father  Deniaux,  who  had  spent  18  years  in  the 
study  of  the  Malagasha  language,  died  in  1861, 
but  left  in  manuscript  a  very  complete  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  the  language,  which  since  his 
death  has  been  printed  by  his  native  pupils. 

Passing  to  the  western  coast,  the  new  king- 
dom of  Bih6,  lying  to  the  east  of  Angola  and 
Benguela,  has  attracted  some  attention  of  late. 
Its  king  is  a  Hungarian,  Ladislas  Magyar,  who 
has  for  many  years  resided  in  that  country,  and 
whose  narrative  of  the  inhabitants,  produc- 
tions, and  history  of  the  country  he  governs, 
recently  published  at  Pesth,  possesses  great  in- 
terest. 

The  region  of  the  Gabtln,  whose  exploration 
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1>y  a  French  expedition  was  mentioned  in  the 
'*  Anirnft]  Ojclopedia^^  for  1861,  proves  to  pos- 
sess great  interest.  The  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition throws  much  light  upon  the  produo- 
tiveness  of  the  country  in  cotton,  palm  oil, 
ooffee,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  minerals.  The  natives 
of  the  Upper  Gaban  are  said  to  be  a  milder  and 
more  intelligent  race  than  those  of  the  coast. 
Incidentally,  most  of  M.  du  Chailln^s  state- 
ments are  confirmed.  An  English  explorer 
has  alao  visited  this  region  and  spent  some 
months  among  the  people  described  by  Dn 
Ohailla  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
tmth  of  his  narrative,  and  has  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  the  results 
of  his  investigations.  In  a  few  unimportant 
particulars  he  disagrees  with  M.  du  ChaiUu, 
but  most  of  his  statements  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  that  traveller's  observations.  Mi^or 
Burton,  the  African  traveller,  now  English 
consul  at  Fernando  Po,  has  aJso  visited  the 
Gabun  country  and  sent  to  the  Ethnological 
society  an  account  of  the  Fans,  whose  habits 
and  manners  he  had  investigated ;  he  also  con- 
firms the  observations  of  M.  du  Ghaillu.  A  live 
gorilla  has  been  brought  to  London  from  this 
region. 

In  Upper  Guinea,  Dr.  Baikie  has  been  prose- 
cuting nis  explorations  in  the  region  of  the 
Qaorra,  and  Higor  Burton  has  taken  a  part  in 
the  exploration ;  but  much  delay  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  consequence  of  the  unusual 
drought,  which  has  made  the  streams  very 
shallow.  The  English  occupation  of  Whydah 
and  Lagos  has  opened  the  way  for  new  expedi- 
tions into  Toruba  and  the  mountainous  district 
lying  from  70  to  120  miles  from  the  coast, 
wliidi  seem  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton,  and  are  inhabited  by  an  intelligent 
and  partially  civilized  race.  By  the  occupation 
<tf  these  ports,  the  slave  trade  has  received  a 
severe  blow.  The  French  have  continued,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  their  explorations  in  Se/ne^ 
gamfnoy  and  the  coast  of  the  Sahara  lying  be- 
tween that  country  and  Morocco.  lieut.  Pas- . 
cal  visited  Bambouk,  but  unfortunately  fell  a 
victim  to  the  climate  ;  and  Lieut.  Mage  has 
roent  a  considerable  time  among  the  Duaish,  a 
Berber  tribe  hitherto  unknown,  and  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  their  customs  and 
manners.  A  line  of  telegraph  has  been  con- 
structed from  St.  Louis,  at  ^e  mouth  of  the 
Senegal,  to  Goree  Island.  The  unicorn  (not  the 
one-homed  rhinoceros),  so  long  regarded  as  a 
fiibulons  animal,  is  believed,  by  recent  explor- 
ers in  Central  Afirica,  to  exist.  Dr.  Baikie  has 
heard  it  described  very  minutely  by  native 
hunters,  who  carefally  distingui^ed  it  from 
the  one-homed  rhinoceros,  which  it  is  said  not 
to  resemble.  Dr.  Baikie  gives  the  native 
names  by  which  it  is  known,  and  several  other 
explorers  express  their  belief  in  its  existence. 

AnoHiBOLOOT. — ^The  study  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  whether  in  its  relation  to  history, 
ethnology,  or  civilization,  has  received  an  ex- 
traordinary impulse  within  the   past  two  or 


three  years.  Prior  to  the  discoveries  of  lacus- 
trine habitations  and  remains  in  Switzerland  in 
1864,  it  had  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  exploration  of  the  relics  of  Roman,  Greek, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Indian,  or  Aztec  and  Toltec 
civilization,  within  the  historic  period,  or  at 
least  within  a  period  which  had  its  records  of 
some  sort,  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  or  pictorial. 
The  discoveries  of  M.  Ferd.  Keller,  of  Zurich, 
and  subsequently  of  Messrs.  Uhlmann,  Jahn, 
Schwab,  Troyon,  Forel,  Rey,  Desor,  and  others, 
of  the  remains  of  the  dwellings,  implements, 
weapons,  &c.,  of  two  distinct  races  who  occu- 
pied the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  before  the 
historic  period,  have  awakened  much  interest, 
and  led  to  e'xtensive  investigations  in  regard  to 
similar  remains  in  other  countries.  Some  ac- 
count of  these  discoveries  in  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere  is  given  in  vol.  xvi  of  the  ^^  New 
American  Cyclopndia,"  p.  776,  under  the  title 
of  Lake  Dwellings,  and  a  more  ftill  and  com- 
plete one  in  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  1861,  pp.  844-896.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say  here  that  these  investigations 
have  been  continued  with  increasing  zeal  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  many  new  lacustnan  villages 
discovered,  and  considerable  light  thrown  upon 
the  fauna  of  the  stone  or  earlier  age. 

Tuming  from  these  to  other  archieological 
discoveries  of  the  past  year,  we  find  that  in 
Egypt  the  late  viceroy.  Said  Pasha,  establi^ed 
a  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  Cairo  in 
1861,  and  as  a  nucleus  for  a  collection,  purchased 
Mr.  Huberts  (late  consul  general  for  Austria) 
fine  museum,  which  had  been  many  years 
in  forming,  and  to  this  have  been  added  large 
numbers  of  articles  from  other  sources.  During 
the  year,  a  number  of  mummies  richly  decorated 
were  found  by  some  boys  at  Groumoro,  in  ground 
unmarked  by  any  tomb.  On  being  unwrapped, 
more  than  thirty-five  pounds  weight  of  gold 
ornaments,  many  of  them  richly  Jewelled,  were 
found  on  these  mummies ;  this  unrivalled  col- 
lection has  been  deposited  in  this  museum. 
There  are  also  some  rare  silver  models  of  funeral 
boats,  with  the  rowers,  a  hatchet  of  gold  with 
a  hunting  scene  on  the  blade,  a  mirror  with  a 
lotus-shaped  handle  of  gold,  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, &c. 

In  Algeria^  TunU^  and  Tripoli^  many  re- 
mains 'of  Roman  buildings,  baths,  temples, 
arches,  inscriptions,  lachrymatories,  utensils  for 
cooking  and  worship,  have  been  discovered 
at  Oonstantine,  Krenig,  Lambessa,  Tebesor, 
Philippeville  and  Robertville.  Besides  these,  a 
vast  hypogeum  has  been  discovered  near  Susa, 
and  a  great  number  of  sculptures  and  other  ob- 
jects of  antiquity  at  Gyrene.  Lieutenants  Smith, 
Porcher,  and  Carter,  the  discoverers  of  these 
last,  have  forwarded  them  to  the  British 
Museum. 

M.  Beul6,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  France,  has  been  engaged  for 
nearly  two  years  past  in  investigating  the  an- 
cient site  of  Carthage,  and  has  not  only  been 
able  to  trace  the  exact  location  of  the  Byraai 
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the  walls  of  the  peribola  of  the  fortress,  and  a 
part  of  the  wall  which,  on  the  eastern  side^ 
sustained  the  aoropolis,  hnt  also  many  relies 
of  the  Oartha^nian  occupation. 

The  pnhlioation  hj  the  British  Masemn  in 
1861  of fae-^miles  of  a  numher  of  the  most 
important  Assyrian  and  Babylonie  insoriptions, 
carefully  prepared  by  Migor-Gen.  Bawlinson, 
and  £.  Norris,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the 
examination  of  the  most  eminent  decipherers, 
has  led  to  some  interesting  results,  and  has 
served  to  ]^lace  the  interpretation  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  on  a  firmer  and  more  satis- 
factory basis.  There  is  very  little  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  reading  of 
most  of  these  inscriptions  among  tl^e  learned 
experts  of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  who 
have  furnished  independent  translations  of  them. 

The  commission  with  which  M.  Ernest 
Renan  was  charged  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1861  (see  Fbakob),  to  investigate  the 
antiquities,  tombs^  mausolea,  temples,  and 
dwellings  of  Syria,  and  report  upon  them, 
was  one  of  great  interest  to  arohsdological 
science,  and  tiie  results  of  his  explorations 
throw  much  light  upon  Phenician  history 
and  character.  The  investigation  was  assigned 
to  most  competent  hands,  and  the  extensive  ex- 
plorations made  fiy  M.  Benan  show  how  heartily 
he  entered  into  the  work.  In  his  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur,  the  past  year,  after 
stating  that  many  of  the  so-called  Phenician 
antiquities  are  not  Phenician,  but  Roman,  or 
even  of  the  era  of  the  Crusaders  and  Saracens 
in  some  cases,  he  lays  down  as  a  principle  that  the 
earliest  Phenician  temples,  tombs,  and  dwell- 
ings of  which  any  remains  exist  have,  as  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  the  use  of  stones  of 
large  size,  without  mortar  or  cement,  of  mono- 
liths, and  of  works  executed  in  the  solid  rocks 
or  ledges,  like  the  rock  dwellings  of  Petra,  &c. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  primitive  struc- 
tures are :  the  walls  which  surround  the  Island 
of  .Rnad  or  Aradus,  which  are  constructed  of 
huge  quadrangular  prisms  of  stone,  from  16  to 
20  feet  in  length,  placed  on  bases  of  rock  in  * 
position,  hewn  for  their  reception;  the  temple, 
courts,  sepulchral  pyramids,  mausoleum,  am- 
phitheatre, and  stadium,  with  the  colossal  lions 
and  demi-sphere  of  Amrith ;  the  sepulchral 
grottos  and  sarcophagi  at  Saida  (Sidon) ;  the 
two  colossal  lions,  executed  upon  huge  rocks^ 
at  Oum-el-Awamid ;  and  several  colossal  sta- 
tues and  figures,  some  of  them  in  bas-relief,  at 
Kana,  the  gorge  of  Irapta,  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  near  Douair  (this  is  a  bas-relief  of 
Baal  and  Astarte) ;  at  Gebeil,  Sabsakik,  Nei- 
fedt,  and  Ruad.  Besides  these,  he  discovered 
many  statues,  sculptures,  temples,  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  early  Christian 
periods. 

In  all  parts  of  Europe,  arohsBologioal  ex- 
plorations have  been  prosecuted  with  great 
2eal  and  enthusiasm  the  past  year.  In  Greece, 
the  Archffiological  Society  of  Athens,  as  well 
as  numerous  Euglish  and  French  explorers, 


have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  search  for 
sculptures  and  edifices  of  the  period  of  Grecian 
high  art,  at  Athens,  Ck)rinth,  at  Oastri  (the  an- 
cient Delphi),  Salonica,  Pydna,  Philippi,  L&> 
rissa,  Pharsalia,  Apollonia,  Nicopolis,  Gyrene, 
and  GK)rtigna  in  Orete.  These  researches  have 
been  amply  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  nu- 
merous statues,  bas-relie&,  terra-cotta  figures, 
and  tombs  adorned  with  sculptures  illustrat- 
ing many  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  "  Diad." 
The  foundations  of  several  temples,  hitherto 
unknown,  have  been  traced,  and  in  their  ruins 
statues  of  great  beauty  have  been  found.  These 
treasures  of  classic  art  have  been  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  the  Archffiological  Society  of 
Athens,  in  the  Archffiological  Institute  at  Rome, 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Palace  of 
Industry  at  Paris. 

In  Rome,  M.  Guidgi  has  discovered  a  mag- 
nificent statue  of  Venus,  near  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  as  well  as  an  altar  of  Mars,  and  a  statue 
of  Bonus  Eventus  (Good  Fortime).  Several 
aqueducts  and  other  indications  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ancient  roads  and  watercouises  of 
the  city  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Rosa.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  m  has  purchased  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  in  Kome,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pal- 
ace of  the  Offisars,  and  has  disentombed  many 
reUos,  columns,  pavements,  mosaics,  &c.,  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  that  palace.  In  other  por- 
tions of  the  city,  other  palaces  have  been  dis- 
oovered  which  have  elegant  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting scenes  of  sacrmce,  &o.  The  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii,  xmder  the  new  contractor,  are 
proceeding  with  extraordinary  spirit,  and  have 
brought  to  light  several  new  dwelhngs,  with  fires- 
coed  walls  of  great  beauty.  At  Herculaneum, 
also,  excavations  have  been  commenced  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  have  already  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  fine  statues  in  marble,  especially 
two  lions,  evidently  by  a  Greek  sculptor.  At 
y ulci,  and  Schiavi  (the  ancient  Armentum),  and 
Palestrina  (Preneste),  excavations  have  brought 
to  light  statues  and  monuments  in  bronze,  of 
great  beauty,  and  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver. 
Spain  has  also  been  seized  with  the  archffio- 
logical mania,  and  has  discovered  at  Madrid  a 
fine  bust  of  Gicero,  a  bronze  statuette  of  a 
young  Ethiopian  at  Tarragona,  and  a  noble 
Hercules,  also  in  bronze,  at  Almazaron,  near 
Oarthagena.  In  France,  the  explorations  made 
by  order  of  the*  emperor,  to  determine  the 
places  mentioned  by  Offisar  in  his  *^  Oommen- 
taries"  (the  emperor,  it  is  well  known,  is  pre- 
paring a  life  of  Gfl^sar),  have  led  to  some  im- 
portant results.  Many  relics  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Gallia  have  been  discovered,  and 
large  quantities  of  Roman  weapons  and  armor, 
and,  in  several  instances,  statues  and  bas-reliefs. 
Numerous  tumuli,  mostly  of  Celtic  origin,  have 
also  been  opened,  and  the  weapons,  &o.,  buried 
with  their  owners,  exhumed.  It  is  said  that 
these  relics  prove  that  in  France  the  races 
which  used  implements  of  stone,  and  those 
which  employea  bronze  knives,  hatchetfi^  ar- 
rows^ ^.,  existed  at  the  same  time. 
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On  the  Western  continent,  the  monnds  and 
trunuli  of  the  Northwest  hare  received  some 
attention,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institnte  has  in 
hand  a  treatise  concerning  the  ancient  mining 
operations  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region, 
and  has  made  arrangements  for  collecting  spe- 
cimens  of  the  implements  need  in  or  ahout  the 
ancient  mines.  The  Institution  has  also  sent 
out  circulars  giving  instructions  relative  to 
archsBologioal  investigations  in  the  United 
States,  and  suggestions  relative  to  an  ethnology 
ical  map  of  North  America. 

GEOkGIA,  the  most  populous  of  the  ex- 
treme Southern  States,  had  in  1860,  691,688 
whites,  8,600  free  colored  inhabitants,  and 
462,198  slaves— total  1,067,286.  The  ratio  of 
increase  of  the  population  during  the  preceding 
ten  years  has  been :  white  18.42,  free  colored 
19.41,  slaves  21.10.  The  white  male  popula- 
tion was  801,066;  females,  290,484.  The  mor- 
tality during  the  year  ending  May  81,  1860, 
was  12,807.  Fevers  and  pneumonia  were 
among  the  most  fatal  diseases.  The  number  of 
deaf  mutes  in  the  State  was  428,  of  whom  88 
were  slaves.  Of  the  industrial  products  of  the 
State,  the  value  of  iron  founding  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1860,  was  $79,000 ;  coal  mined, 
48,000  bnshels ;  value  of  lumber  sawed,  planed, 
&c.,  $2,064,026;  capital  invested  in  cotton 
manu&cture,  $1,864,608 ;  number  of  spindles, 
41,812 ;  loom&  1,068 ;  value  of  leather,  $898,- 
164;  boots  and  idioes  manufEbctured,  $867,267. 
Value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property, 
$646,896,287;  acres  improved  land,  8,062,768; 
do.  unimproved,  18,687,782;  cash  value  of 
farms  and  plantations,  $162,072,808.  Horses, 
180,771 ;  asses  and  mules,  101,069 ;  milch 
cows,  299,688;  working  oxen,  74,487;  other 
cattle,  681,707;  sheep,  612,618;  swine,  2,086,- 
116.  Wheat  produced,  2,644,918  bushels ;  rye, 
116,682;  com,  80,776,298;  oats,  1,281,817; 
rice,  62,607,662  pounds;  tobacco,  919,816; 
cotton,  701,840  bales  of  400  pounds  each ;  wool, 
946,229  pounds;  peas  and  beans,  1,766,214 
bushels;  potatoes,  Irish,  816,662;  do.  sweet, 
6,608,641 ;  barley,  14,682 ;  cane  sugar,  1,167 
hogsheads ;  molasses,  646,770  gallons.  Length 
of  railroads  in  the  State,  1,404  miles;  cost  of 
construction,  $29,067,742. 

The  commerce  of  the  State  being  entirely 
cut  off,  and  a  general  stagnation  prevailing  in 
business,  the  military  affairs  of  the  country 
became  the  engrossing  topic  with  the  people. 
The  same  sanguine  confidence  whicn  had 
sustained  their  efforts  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  war  still  existed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1862,  notwithstanding  the  aroect  of 
affairs  was  changing.  Their  enemy,  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  was  concentrating  in  powerfal  force 
on  the  islands  a^acent  to  the  coast.  Certain 
of  the  leaders  of  secession  who  were  the  sena- 
tors or  representatives  of  the  State  in  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  aware  that  an  invasion  of 
the  territory  was  to  be  expected,  had  united  in 
issuing  an  address  to  the  citizens.    See  page 

This  address  recommended  them  to  destroy 


their  crops,  especially  cotton,  and  lay  waste  the 
country  on  the  approach  of  tiiie  enemy.  It  was 
a  confession  of  weakness,  and  recommended  to 
the  people  of  this  once  flourishing  State  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  which  they  reftised  to  adopt. 
Its  effect,  however,  was  to  discourage  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  success  of  the  war. 
Upon  the  call  of  President  Davis  upon  the 
governor  of  the  State,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  for 
troops,  soon  afterward,  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  draft  to  obtain  them.  This  draft 
took  place  in  Savannah  on  the  4th  of  March. 
One  military  company  of  the  city,  the  Mitchell 
Guards,  was  induced  to  volunteer  toward 
making  up  the  quota;  but  few  others  were 
added  to  the  voluntary  list.  An  immense  crowd 
appeared  before  the  ofScers  on  the  day  of  the 
draft  in  Savannah  and  preferred  their  excuses. 
A  large  number  of  them  were  aliens,  while 
others  were  invalids,  all  showing  a  disindina-  • 
tion  to  enter  the  army.  In  fact,  at  this  time  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  had  been  in  service 
re&ed  to  enlist,  and  a  large  party  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  were  dormant  or  indifferent 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  The  same  feeling  ex- 
isted widely  in  other  of  the  Southern  States. 
In  central  Mississippi  most  frantic  appeals  were 
made  at  this  time  to  the  lagging  masses,  while 
the  people  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State, 
like  those  in  the  same  hilly  latitude  through 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  were,  from  the  first, 
lai^ely  Unionist,  and  waited  as  it  was  charged, 
*' one-half  to  stare  at,  and  the  other  half  to 
welcome  the  approaching  Federal  forces.''  In 
other  portions  of  the  seceded  States  the  same 
feeling  existed.  Even  in  South  Carolina,  upon 
a  call  of  tiie  governor  for  fLY^  thousand  fresh 
troops,  under  the  penalty  of  a  draft,  only  nine 
reSnlisted  out  of  a  regiment  which  had  tried 
the  war.  The  conscription  act  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  was  the  salvation  of  the  Con- 
federate army  in  the  year  1862. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Savannah  river,  on  April  11,  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  A 
citizen  has  thus  described  it : 

I  can  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  consternation 
the  capture  produced.  Since  the  abandonment  of  the 
design  by  the  enemy  to  bring  in  sunboats  from  Wall's 
Cut  the  confidence  of  the  citisens  Eecame  more  assured, 
and  the  wisest  hoped  that  the  fort,  which  thereupon 
became  the  key  and  safety  of  Savannah^  would  be  en- 
abled to  detain  the  enemy  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
blow  has  been  suddenly  and  totally  unlocked  for,  and 
unprovided  for. 


_  je  enemy  will  not  wait  long  to  attack  the  batteries 
about  Fort  Jackson.  Their  heavy  ships  have  entered 
the  river  above  Pulaski  as  high  as  Venus  Point,  only 
seven  miles  below,  and  tm  in  plain  view  of  the  defen- 
ces of  the  city  of  Savannah.  How  long  they  will  be 
able  to  withstand  an  attack,  let  Pulaski  be  your  teacher. 
We  will  be  driven  from  them  as  surely  as  we  now  ac- 
cept the  fact  of  the  loss  of  Pulaski. 

The  city  has  been  in  intense  excitement  between  the 
bold  and  rapid  advances  of  the  Federals  and  the  terri- 
bly unnerviuff  taps  upon  the  shoulder  which  the  Brown 
satellites,  unaer  Qen.  H.  R.  Jackson,  without  form  of 
law  or  authority,  inflict  Our  citizens  (the  few  who 
remain)  have  been  arrested  on  the  street,  dragged  to 
eamp,  shown  a  tent,  and  infonned  that  there  their 
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habitation  shonld  be.    And  this  has  been  done  by  a 

Sarcel  of  beardless  boys,  who  hare  been  mustered  into 
le  State  service. 

Cotton  has  been  remoTed,  snch  as  remained  in  store 
here,  to  the  railroad.  Ordnance  stores  and  every 
▼ttriety  of  equipments  bare  been  thrown  out  and  carted 
to  the  same  receptacle  for  Oovernment  stores.  Schoon- 
ers bare  been  seised,  and  some,  slready  filled  with 
earth*  are  ready  to  be  sunk  below,  in  common  with  the 
hulls  of  Com.  Tatnall's  fleet,  which  will  never  more 
yenture  beyond  Savannah  river.  The  Finsal,  which 
now  lies  near  Fort  Jackson,  is  slso  to  be  sunk,  and  the 
gunboats— one  of  which  is  nearly  ready  for  launching 
— will,  if  the  enemy  sooner  advances,  be  given  to  the 
devouring  flames.  Women  are  leavinir,  and  property 
of  all  kinds  is  being  sent  off,  and  wiu  soon  line  the 
Central  road  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  rendering  every 
log  house  a  palace,  if  rosewood  .and  satin  damask  can 
do  it. 

The  demand  for  soldiers  before  the  Con- 
federate conscription  act  took  effect  was  sach 
as  to  cripple  the  manu&ctnring  establishments 
so  mnoh  that  they  oonld  hardly  fill  the  orders 
of  the  Government.  As  the  Federal  forces 
advanced  to  make  their  attacks  upon  the  coast, 
at  Brunswick  and  Darlen,  these  towns  were 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  {See 
Abict  Opebations.)  The  defences  of  Savan- 
nah, however,  were  completed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  successfdl  resistance  whenever  it 
should  be  attacked.  They  extended  from  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  north  of  the  city,  to  the  Louisville 
road,  thus  making  a  circuit. of  earthworks.  To 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers,  the  gov- 
ernor, acting  under  authority  from  the  L^s- 
lature,  seized  nearly  $850,000  worth  of  goods  in 
Augusta,  under  a  promise  to  pay  at  reasonable 
rates.  To  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  weap- 
ons, the  governor  ordered  twenty  thousand 
pikes  and  bowie  knives  to  be  made.  Distilleries 
were  also  ordered  by  him  to  be  closed  after  the 
15th  day  of  March,  throughout  the  State.  The 
penalty  on  a  refusal  to  obey  this  order  was  a 
seizure  of  the  still,  and  its  removal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment foundery  at  Rome,  there  to  be  manu- 
factured into  cannon.  All  liquor  brought  near 
military  encampments  was  to  be  seized  and 
emptied  on  the  ground.  In  Fulton  county,  the 
grand  jury  were  instructed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  find  bills  of  indictment  against  all 
foreign  born  citizens  who  had  once  exercised 
the  right  of  citizenship  and  subsequently 
claimed  exemption  firom  military  service  in  the 
Oonfederate  army  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  subjects  of  a  foreign  government.  The 
act  was  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  or  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  conscription  law  of  the  Oonfederate 
Congress  met  with  serious  opposition  in  the 
State.  In  some  of  the  northern  counties  it  has 
never  been  executed.  The  governor  took  de- 
cided ground  against  its  constitutionality.    (See 

CONFEDEBATE  STATES.) 

In  the  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  Novem- 
ber, the  subject  was  referred  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  on  Confederate  rela- 
tions. This  committee  made  two  reports.  The 
minority  report  declared  that  Congress  had  no 
right  to  compel  tiie  citizens  of  the  States  to 


bear  arms  except  by  a  requisition  upon  the 
several  States  for  their  quotas,  allowing  each 
State  to  exercise  such  compulsion  as  might  be 
necessary,  and  to  appoint  the  officers  for  her 
own  troops.  It  also  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolutions : 

JBeaohtd,  That  all  Iaw8«  passed  by  the  Confederate 
C!ongress  to  raise  armies  from  the  arms-bearing  p>eople 
of  the  States  by  compulsion,  and  without  requisitions 
upon,  or  concurrent  action  of  the  States,  are  unconsti- 
tutional, and  within  our  power  to  be  dedared  vmd. 
While  Georgia  makes  this  declaration,  she  also  de- 
clares her  willlngpess  and  determination  to  fnmish  to 
the  end  of  this  unjust  and  wicked  war  which  our  enemy 
is  waging  upon  us,  as  she  has  done  from  the  begiuninff 
of  it,  all  just  quotas  of  troops  that  may  be  required  or 
her  in  a  constitutional  way. 

Jietolv€d,  That  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the  laws  of  this  State,  all  the  troops 
which  Georgia  has  sent  to  the  field  under  requisitions 
fh>m  the  Confederate  Government,  have  the  risht  to 
elect  the  officers  who  are  to  command  them,  and  that 
the  laws  of  Congress  which  deny  or  impair  this  right 
are  unconstitutional,  and  in  our  power  to  be  declared 
void. 

Besolved,  That  while  the  foregoing  resolutions  ex- 

1>re8s  our  fixed  conviction,  we  are  still  willing  to 
eave  the  conscript  acts  undisturbed  in  their  opera- 
tion, reserving  to  the  State  and  her  people  such 
rightful  remedies  ss  may  be  demanded  by  future 
emergencies. 

The  report,  of  the  minority  took  the  ground 
that  the  safety  of  the  States  demanded  &at  no 
opposition  should  be  made  to  any  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  Confederate  Congress  in  the  exercise 
of  powers  granted  and  intended  for  the  common 
defence ;  and  they  recommended  to  the  people 
of  Georgia  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  their  State,  and  the 
governor  to  countermand  any  and  all  orders 
which  he  might  have  issued  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  uiese  acts  in  the  State  upon  the 
citizens  subject  thereto. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  on  the  11th 
of  November,  decided  that  the  conscription 
law  was  clearly  constitutional  under  that  pro- 
vision of  tlie  Constitution  which  gave  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  raise  armies,  distinguish- 
ed from  the  power  to  call  out  the  militia. 

The  views  of  Gov.  Brown  were  stated  in  a 
correspondence  which  took  place  at  this  time. 
Gen.  Mercer,  in  command  of  the  defences  of 
Savannah,  wrote  to  the  governor  on  the  7th 
of  November,  stating  that  an  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  received  that  day,  with- 
drew from  him  all  power  to  retain  the  negroes 
then  working  upon  the  fortifications  of  Savan- 
nah. Every  one  would  probably  leave  him  in 
a  few  days ;  he,  therefore,  made  a  reqaisition 
on  the  governor  for  fifteen  hundred  to  work 
on  the  defences.  The  governor,  in  communi- 
cating this  letter  to  the  Ldgialature  on  the  10th, 
said: 

I  also  append  a  letter  fh>m  him  dated  the  8th  instant, 
in  response  to  one  from  me  asking  to  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  send  to  Savannah 
reinforcements  at  an  early  day. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  first  of  these  let- 
ters that  the  Confederate  general  looks.to  Cteorgia  for 
the  means  to  defend  her  seaport  city. 

While  the  right  is  denied  to  the  State  by  the  con- 
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acriptioii  aet  to  eall  into  the  Add  and  ittain  in  her  ter- 
Tioe  aoj  portion  of  her  or|^ied  militie,  or  any  part 
of  the  mscerial  of  which  it  is  oompoaed,  to  defend  ner- 
aelf  againtt  the  inrader  at  a  time  when  the  Confeder- 
ate force  within  the  State  ia  inadeooate  to  the  task,  the 
War  Department  haa  withdrawn  irom  the  general  in 
command  the  powers  to  retain  the  labor  necessary  to 
complete  the  fortifications  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
succesaful  defence.  I  submit  the  Question  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Assemblj,  ana  recommend  that 
prompt  provision  be  made  to  the  extent  of  the  ability 
of  the  State  for  the  carrying  out  your  resolution  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  to  the  last  extremity. 

In  view  of  the  hci  that  Georgia  has  furnished  abont 
aeventy-fiTe  thousand  troops  to  the  Confederacy,  who 
have  rendered  the  most  distinguished  services  on  al- 
most every  battle  field  of  the  war,  I  cannot  forbear  the 
expression  of  my  deep  regret  that  so  few  of  them^ 
shoald  be  permitted  to  return  to  her  bosom  to  strike 
for  their  homes  at  a  time  of  so  mnch  peril,  when  the 
ri^ht  even  to  supply  their  place  in  the  field,  upon  her 
aoil,  with  others  now  at  home,  is  denied  to  the  State. 

Three  days  later,  on  the  18th,  the  governor 
sent  to  the  Legislature  another  communication, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Col.  Henry  H. 
Floyd,  of  Camden  county,  complaining  that  on 
th©  4th  of  November  three  companies  of  ne- 
groes landed  at  St  Marys,  and  after  insulting 
ui^  few  ladies  remaining  there,  and  perpetrat- 
ing many  thefts,  retired  to  the  gunboats  with- 
out the  slightest  molestation.  On  the  same 
day  all  the  salt  works  in  the  county  were  de- 
stroyed. Col.  Floyd  asked  for  an  order  to  call 
out  the  militia  for  three  or  six  months.  Ad- 
joining counties  on  the  coast  could  add  to  those 
la  Camden  county  sufficient  to  make  a  consid- 
erable force,  who,  being  wdl  acquamted  with 
all  the  localities,  could  make  a  better  defence 
than  strangers.  The  governor  also  adds,  as 
follows : 

'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  State  owes  it  to  her  cit- 
izens, so  long  as  she  claims  their  allegiance,  to  afford 
them  all  the  protection  in  her  power. 

The  Constitution  of  this  State  havine  invested  me 
Ibr  the  time  with  the  chief  command  ofher  militia,  I 
should,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  issuing  an  order  calling  out  the  whole 
mUitia  of  the  county,  and  of  the  adjoining  counties,  if 
necessary,  U^  protect  our  citisens,  and  especially  the 
women,  against  the  outrages  of  invasion,  robbeiy,  and 
insult  by  negroes. 

Under  the  acts  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  the 
late  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court,  the  autnority  to 
command  the  militia  of  the  State,  even  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  mothers  and  wives,  our  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters, against  the  brutality  of  our  own  slaves  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  seems  to  be  denied  to  the  Governor,  as 
each  man  composing  the  militia  of  the  State,  except 
the  officers,  is  aeclared  to  be  subject  to  the  command 
of  the  President  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive 
of  the  State.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  Gover- 
nor ahould  order  out  the  militia  in  this  pressing  emer- 
gency, which  admits  of  no  delay,  to  protect  those  citi- 
zens of  (Georgia  to  whom  no  protection  is  afforded  by 
the  Confederacy,  the  President  may  countermand  the 
order,  and  compel  each  person  so  called  out  to  leave 
the  State  and  go  to  the  utmost  part  of  the  Confederacy 
to  protect  those  who  are  not  citizens  of  this  State. 
The  State  has  reserved  to  herself  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  "engage  in  war"  when  "actually  in- 
vaded," and  to  **  keep  troops"  while  she  is  invaded. 
That  authority  which  has  the  right  to  take  from  her 
this  power,  without  which  no  State  can  exist,  has  the 
power  to  destroy  her. 

I  believe  it  is  admited,  however,  by  high  authority 
hi  this  State,  that  the  creature  has  no  power  to  destroy 


the  creator,  the  child  no  power  to  destroy  the  parent^ 
and  the  parent  no  right  to  commit  suicide.  If  this  be 
true,  the  Confederate  Government,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  creature  of  the  States,  can  certainly  have  no 
power  to  deny  to  the  States,  which  are  the  creators, 
the  use  of  their  own  militia  to  protect  their  own  inhabit- 
ants against  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  and  unbridled, 
savage  cruelty  of  their  slaves  in  actual  insurrection ; 
nor  can  that  Government,  as  the  child,  destroy  the 
parent  by  paralyzine  her  right  arm  when  raised  to 
ward  off  a  blow  struck  at  her  very  vitals;  nor,  indeed, 
can  the  parent,  which  is  the  State,  commit  suicide  by 
sorrenderinff  the  command  of  her  entire  militia  when 
she  is  invaded,  and  her  people  are  left  without  other 
sufficient  protection,  nor  by  removing  her  obligation 
to  protect  ner  citizens,  and  thereby  foneiting  their  al- 


laced  as  I  am  in  this  embarrassing  condition,  when 
helpless  innocence  calls  upon  the  State  for  protection, 
ana  when  the  Constitution  of  this  State  ana  the  Con- 
federate States  seems  to  point  clearly  to  the  path  of 
du^  upon  the  one  hand ;  but  when  the  acts  of  Congress. 
an4i  the  decision  of  our  own  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
under  heavy  outside  pressure,  and,  if  not  exparU,  un- 
der most  peculiar  circumstances :  when  the  counsel  on 
both  sides,  who  had  brought  the  case  before  the  Court, 
agreed  that  in  their  individual  opinions  the  decision 
should  be  as  it  was  made,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  General  Assembly,  who  as  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government  represent  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  State,  and  to  ask  your  advice 
and  direction  in  the  premises. 

If  you  should  hold  that  the  Governor  no  longer  has 
the  nght  to  command  the  militia  of  the  State  for  the 
protection  of  her  people,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  in- 
form the  people  of  Camden,  and  the  ladies  of  St.  Marys 
that,  while  the  State  collects  taxes  and  requires  them 
to  bear  other  public  burdens,  she  withdraws  her  pro- 
tection from  them,  and  leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of  ne- 
gro invaders,  who  may  insult  and  plunder  them  at  pleas- 
ure. Should  you  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor still  has  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the  State, 
and  that  she  has  the  right  to  use  her  own  militia  for 
the  protection  of  our  homes,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call 
them  forth,  and  to  hold  them  in  service  as  long  as  the 
coast  is  invaded,  and  our  people  are  subject  to  the  in- 
sult, robbery,  and  merciless  cruelty  of  the  enemy. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  npon  the  sub- 
ject resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

Sttdhedf  That  the  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby  an- 
thorized  to  call  out  such  parts  of  the  militia  as  he  may 
think  necessary  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Camden 
county,  and  other  counties  on  the  coast  similarly  ex- 
posed, against  the  invasion  being  made  by  companies 
of  negroes,  sent  by  the  abolitionists  to  make  raids  upon 
our  citizens,  and  to  continue  them  in  service  as  long 
as.  the  emergency  may  require. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  resolutions  an- 
thorizing  the  governor  to  contract  for  slave 
labor  to  complete  the  defences  of  Savannah ;  if 
it  conld  not  be  obtained  by  contract,  he  was 
authorized   then   to  impress   slaves   for  the 

Surpose.  It  also  appropriated  two  millions  of 
oUars  to  relieve  the  mmilies  of  soldiers  who 
had  enlisted  from  the  State  into  the  Confeder- 
ate service. 

The  term  of  the  governor,  Joseph  B.  Brown, 
expires  in  November,  1868.  The  election  for 
State  officers  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  once  in  two  years.  The  governor 
had  been  reelected  to  a  second  term.  The 
senators  from  the  State  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress in  1862  were  John  W.  Lewis  and  B.  It. 
Hill.    The  former  having  been  appointed  by 
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tbe  governor  to  fill  the  yaoanoy,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  at  its  session  in  Novem* 
ber  to  elect  a  senator.  The  names  voted  for 
were  very  namerons,  being  thirteen  on  the  first 
ballot.  .AjnoDg  them  were  ex-Gov.  Hersohell  Y. 
Johnson,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Stephen  A.  Dong- 
las  for  presidency  in  1860 ;  Judge  Jenkins,  who 
a  few  days  previous  had  delivered  the  decision 
of  Uie  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  conscript  act  of  the 
Confederate  Congress;  ex-Senators  Toombs 
itud  Iverson,  late  of  the  IT.  S.  Senate;  Howell 
Cobb,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr. 
James  Jackson,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress. 
Of  190  votes  «ast,  Mr.  Johnson  received  84 ; 
Mr.  Jackson  59 ;  Mr.  Toombs  24 ;  Judge  Jen- 
kins 9 ;  Mr.  Iverson  8 ;  Mr.  Cobb  6,  &c.  A 
new  ballot  was  ordered.  Before  taking  the 
vote  Mr.  Whittle,  of  Bibb  county,  said  he  was 
in  favor  of  sending  a  man  to  the  Confederate 
Senate  who  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  who  would  support  and  sus- 
tain the  Government  in  this  trying  hour.  His 
first  choice  was  ex-Gov.  Johnson,  a  man  of  un- 
surpassed abilities  and  patriotism ;  but  he  had 
nnderstood  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  con- 
scription law,  and  he  could  not  vote  for  any 
man  who  was  not  in  favor  of  that  law.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  from  Gov.  Johnson,  which  he 
nnderstood  the  representative  from  Baldwin 
(Mr.  Briscoe)  had,  and  in  which  his  views  were 
defined.  He  called  on  the  friends  of  Messrs.  Jack- 
son and  Johnson  to  let  the  General  Assembly 
know  how  they  stood  on  these  important  points. 

Mr.  Briscoe,  T)f  Baldwin,  said  the  letter  from 
Gov.  Johnson,  which  had  been  alluded  to,  was 
strictly  private.  He  had  shown  it  to  a  very  few 
persons,  not  having  the  least  idea  that  it  would 
ever  be  idluded  to  publicly  in  any  manner, 
and  he  greatly  regretted  it.  He  said  he  knew 
Gov.  Johnson  t6  be  no  seeker  after  office ;  that 
he  was  actuated  by  no  consideration  but  pa- 
triotism, which  burned  as  brightly  in  his  breast 
as  any  man's ;  but  yet,  with  this  knowledge, 
he  (Mr.  Briscoe)  would  never  have  voted  for 
him  unless  he  had  known  him  to  be  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  Administration  to  the  fVillest 
extent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  could 
not  have  voted  for  him  or  any  other  man  who 
would  oppose  the  execution  of  the  conscription 
law.  Mr.  JBriscoe  therefore  wrote  to  Gov.  .John- 
son, and  had  received  tf  letter  in  reply,  an  extract 
from  which  he  read,  the  purport  of  which  was 
that  he  believed  the  conscription  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional; but  since  the  Supreme  Court 
had  otherwise  decided  he  counselled  acquies- 
cence in  its  execution,  and  further  counselled  a 
most  earnest  and  undivided  support  to  the 
Government,  and  every  measure  thereof,  in  the 
support  of  the  war,  till  the  stars  and  bars 
waved  in  triumph  over  the  Confederate  States. 

The  next  ballot  was  then  taken,  in  which 
Johnson  received  111  votes;  Jackson  40; 
Toombs  14;  Jenkins  2;  Iverson  1,  &c.  Ex- 
Gov.  Johnson  was  elected. 


The  manufaoturers  of  cotton  goods  in  the 
State,  who  composed  the  Manufacturers*  and 
Free  Trade  Association,  met  at  Augusta  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislative,  to  fix  upon  some 
rate  of  compensation  which  they  shoald  re- 
ceive for  goods  furnished  to  the  State  and  Con- 
federate States.  The  subject  of  the  coet  of  the 
production  of  cotton  goods  was  fully  discuased 
oy  the  convention,  and  a  committee  was  ^ 
pointed,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the 
estimates  presented  by  the  various  factories  in 
regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  production  of 
those  goods.  The  report  of  this  committee 
was  embraced  in  the  following  preamble  and 
^resolution : 

WhetMS,  the  HannfiustarerB'  CooTention,  after  com- 
paring notes  as  to  the  immense  adyanGe  upon  every 
article  in  use  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  producing 
goods,  Til. :  Cotton,  labor,  oil,  alcohol.  Tarnish,  gum^ 
wather  in  its  Tariona  uses,  card  clothing  and  hand 
'  '  iron,  files,  hard- 
traTelierB,  steel 
ails,  screws,  and 
a'thoasaiid  other  articles  largely  in'use,  most  of  which 
haTe  increased  over  1,000  per  cent,  in  value,  and  some 
extend  to  the  fabulous  advance  of  10,000  per  cent, 
therefore,  be  it 

Bttohed,.  That  the  Manufacturers'  ConTention  con* 
aider,  from  actual  estimates  presented,  the  present 
cost  of  production  of  cotton  ffobds  to  be  equal  to  fiftr 
cents  per  pound,  and  deem  it  unsafe  to  bai^gain  with 
GoTcmment  at  any  fixed  price  to  extend  beyond  one 
month,  without  the  establishment  of  a  sliding  scale,  by 
wbich  the  price  may  be  varied  from  month  to  month, 
as  the  cost  of  production  may  advance. 

These  views  were  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  their  approval  in  future  contracts. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  first  General 
Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Confederate  States  assembled  at  Augusta. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  HenckhiU,  of  South  Oarolma, 
was  elected  permanent  president,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Alabama,  permanent  secretary. 

The  crops  throughout  the  State,  especially 
the  southern  portion,  were  very  good.  The 
average  of  cotton  planted  was  about  two  acres 
to  each  planter.  « 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  a  limited  monarchy, 
reigning  sovereign,  Her  Mi^'esty  Alexandrina 
Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
bom  May  24, 1810 ;  succeeded  William  lY  June 
20,  1887;  crowned  June  28, 1888.  Area  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  112,190  square  miles. 
Population,  1861,  29,081,299.  Revenue  for 
yearending  Jan.  1,1862,  $882,142,689;  expen- 
diture for  the  same  year,  $842,769,406.  Na- 
tional debt,  Jan.  1,  1862,  $8,871,757,066.* 

The  death  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  Prince 
Consort,  on  the  14th  Dec.  1861,  wrapped  the 
whole  British  kingdom  in  gloom.  He  had 
not  been  personally  so  popular  as  the  queen, 
but  the  strong  affection  which  had  existed 
between  the  royal  pair,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief  manifested  by  the  queen  at  his  loss^ 
aroused  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  entire 
nation.    Parliament,  wMcn  assembled  on  the 

*In  this  rednotion  of  the  reTenne  expenditure  isd  d«bt 
to  dolUn  the  pound  steriing  it  reokoned  at  H84)  the  par 
TBloe  of  gold. 
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6tli  of  ^ebraaiy,  was  opened  by  commission^ 
the  qneen  being  too  deeply  affected  to  open  it, 
as  nsnal,  in  person,  and  by  common  consent 
party  hostilities  were  laid  aside,  and  although 
the  position  of  the  ministry,  at  the  close  of  the 
prec^ng  session,  had  been  extremely  preca- 
rious, yet  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  felt  nn- 
willing  to  incur  the  odium  of  defeating  the 
ministsry,  and  bringing  the  care  and  anxiety  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  and  the  order- 
ing an  election  of  a  new  House  of  Oommons 
upon  the  soyereign,  while  thus  borne  down 
with  sorrow. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  measures  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  Oom- 
miasioners,  Mason  and  Slidell,  were  approved 
with  but  slight  dissent ;  the  resolutions  offered 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy were,  at  the  request  of  the  premier,  with- 
drawn by  their  movers;  the  budget  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  though  includ- 
ing important  modifications  in  the  collection  of 
revenue,  passed  both  houses  by  a  large  mi^jor- 
ity ;  and  other  bills  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  excited  earnest  debate,  if 
not  a  disastrous  division,  were  permitted  to 
pass  with  but  little,  difficulty.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  the  session  that  any  measures  leading  to 
heated  debate  were  introduced.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May,  Mr.  Btansfeld,  a  radical  member, 
introduced  a  resolution  condemning,  in  strong 
terms,  the  large  military  expenditure  of  the 
Government,  and  censuring  the  ministry  for 
acting  as  alarmists.  There  were  indications 
that,  if  brought  to  a  vote,  this  motion  would 
be  carried,  and  Viscount  Palmerston,  always 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  knowing  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  conservative  party  to  compel  a 
chainge  of  ministry  at  that  time,  took  the  bold 
position  before  the  house  that  the  pressing  of 
that  motion  would  be  regarded  as  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  by  the  ministry,  which 
would  of  course  lead  to  their  resignation,  and 
thus  compelled  the  opposition  to  withdraw  the 
motion.  The  battle  of  the  Merrimao  and  the 
Monitor  also  gave  rise  to  warm  discussion,  in 
which  the  ministry  did  not  escape  wholly  un- 
damaged. The  (jovemment  were  constructfing 
a  considerable  number  of  iron-dad  ships,  but 
they  were  all  of  very  large  size,  most  of 
them  built  wholly  of  iron,  and  possessing  but 
moderate  speed ;  while  for  coast  and  harbor 
defences  they  relied  either  upon  their  wooden 
ship&  which  the  battle  seemed  to  prove  were 
worthless,  or  upon  forts  built  upon  land,  which 
a  weU-protected  iron-dad  might  pass  with  im- 
punity. The  opposition  demanded  that  the 
Government  should  desist  from  their  immense 
expenditure  for  forts,  and  build,  for  coast  and 
harbor  defences,  vessels  analogous  to  the  Mon- 
itor. A  Captain  Coles,  who  had  three  years 
'  before  proposed  something  of  the  sort  (though 
with  an  iron  shield  rather  than  a  turret),  and 
whose  plans  had  been  rejected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, now  brought  them  forward  again,  and, 
imder  the  clamors  of  the  opposition,  the  Gov- 
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emment  were  compelled  to  contract  with  him 
for  the  construction  of  several  vessels  on  his 
plan,  and  to  postpone  the  construction  of  fkus 
ther  fortifications  at  Spithead.  The  fortifica- 
tions at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  would  need  further  appropriations 
for  thdr  prosecution;  but,  in  the  existing  tem- 
per of  the  house,  the  premier  preferred  to  de- 
lay as  long  as  possible  the  discussion  of  these 
appropriations,  which  the  war  minister  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  sum.  The  cabinet 
did  not,  however,  escape  a  severe  attack  from 
Mr.  Cobden,  the  leader  of  the  radical,  or  Free 
Trade  party,  who  accused  the  premier  of  caus- 
ing vast  and  needless  expenditure  to  the  nation 
by  constantly  exciting  apprehensions  of  a  war 
with  France,  the  futility  of  which  no  man 
knew  better  than  himself;  and  averred  that  he 
thus  speculated  on  the  fears  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  maintain  himself  in  power.  Viscount 
Palmerston  replied  with  great  bitterness,  and 
with  such  caustic  personalities  as  greatly  irri- 
tated the  Free  Trade  party,  and  led  Mr.  Cob- 
den, in  a  dignified  but  severe  reply,  to  announce 
the  withdrawal  of  himself  and  his  friends  from 
the  support  of  the  administration.  Thus 
threatened,  the  premier  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  offered  by  the  Conserva- 
tives to  the  Fortifications  Appropriation  Bill, 
interdicting  the  Government  from  exceeding 
in  any  way  the  expenditure  named  in  tiie  bill, 
and  from  undertaking  any  new  work  which 
would  involve  further  expenditure.  Humiliat- 
ing as  this  deprivation  of  all  independent  ac- 
tion was,  the  Government  had  no  alternative 
but  submission.  The  Government  also  experi- 
enced a  defeat  in  regard  to  a  measure  which  it 
had  offered  for  the  relief  of  the  parishes  in 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  where 
the  cotton  famine  had  thrown  a  large  number 
of  operatives  out  of  employment,  and  greatly 
increased  the  number  dependent  upon  par- 
ish aid.  The  bill  presented  by  the  Home  Sec- 
retary provided  that  when  the  poor  rates  of 
any  parish  exceeded  6s.  on  the  pound,  the  par- 
ish should  have  the  right  to  reMquire  assistance 
from  the  other  parishes  belongmg  to  the  Poor 
Law  Union  tUl  the  poor  rates  of  the  entire 
union  were  brought  up  to  this  maximum  rate. 
This  was  opposed,  and  finally  defeated,  by  the 
members  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  who 
urged  that  the  parishes  should  rather  be  al- 
lowed to  contract  loans  for  the  amount  needed, 
to  be  paid  in  instalments  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  poor  rates  in  subsequent  years.  An  act 
was  subsequently  passed  providing  that  when 
the  parish  expenditure  for  poor  rates  exceeded 
8s.  in  the  pound  per  annum  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  guardians  might  charge  the  excess  to 
the  other  parishes  of  the  union  until  all  the 
parishes  had  reached  the  limit  of  8s.  in  the 

?ound,  when  the  guardians  might  apply  to  the 
'oor  Law  Board  for  permission  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  the  necessary  excess,  to  be 
charged  to  the  common  fund  of  the  union';  and 
if,  in  the  distressed  unions,  the  expenditure  ex- 
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oeeds  the  rate  of  58.  in  the  pound,  thej  might 
apply  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  could  make 
a  general  order  on  tne  unions  of  the  county 
to  contribute  to  the  aid  of  the  union  thus  dis- 
tressed. The  act  is  limited  to  the  counties  of 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  and  ex- 
pires tJie  1st  of  March,  1868.  The  session  was 
closed  on  the  Tth  of  August,  with  an  address, 
as  usual,  from  the  throne,  in  which  Her  Mai- 
esty  averred  her  determination  to  continue  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  regard  to  Ameri- 
can afi^rs,  and  discussed  in  general  terms  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
the  condition  of  the  suffering  operatives  in 
Lancashire. 

The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  (see  Diplomatic 
OoBRBSPONDSNOB^  duriug  the  year  has  been 
courteous  and  friendly ;  but  the  U.  S.  Govern* 
ment  has  felt  aggrieved  at  the  persistency  of  the 
attempts  of  English  merchant  vessels  to  break 
the  blackade,  and  at  the  construction  in  English 
dockyards  of  several  vessels  for  the  Oonfeder- 
ates,  intended  to  prey  upon  American  com- 
merce. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
vessels  were  thus  built  and  fitted  out  by  the 
connivance  or  tacit  permission  of  the  British 
Government,  but  the  position  taken  by  Earl 
Bussell,  that  the  case  was  similar  to  ours  in 
1855  when  war  vessels  were  built  for  Russia,  (see 
Diplomatic  Cobbbspondbnob,)  was  such  as  to 
render  that  Government  nearly  powerless  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  such  vessels  on 
liritish  territory. 

In  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Cheshire,  the  continuance  of  the  war  in 
this  country  and  the  consequent  scarcity  and 
greatly  enhanced  price  of  cotton  led  to  the  stop- 
ping of  most  of  the  mills,  and  entailed  a  terrible 
amount  of  suffering  upon  the  operatives. 

Lancashire  has  been  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  cotton  mam^acture.  The 
number  of  persons  directly  occupied  in  the  va- 
rious brancnes  of  the  cotton  trade  in  that  coun- 
ty is  said  to  be  about  400,000,  and  at  least  400,- 
OiOO  more  are  dependent  upon  it.  The  average 
wages  of  an  operative,  taking  children  and  adults 
together,  were  10s.  S^d.  or  $2.49,  which  would 
amount  to  $996,232  per  week,  or  $51,560,520 
per  annum.  The  number  of  spindles  was  esti- 
mated in  1859  at  28,  millions,  and  the  number 
of  looms  at  800,000.  The  capital  invested  in 
that  county  alone  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
was  about  $250,000,000.  Of  the  400,000  oper- 
atives usually  employed,  Mr.  David  Ohadwick 
of  Manchester,  a  careful  and  accurate  observer, 
states,  that  in  October,  1862,  150,000  were  en- 
tirely out  of  employment,  and  120,000  more 
were  working  on  short  time,  not  exceeding  8 
days  in  the  week.  This  would  be  equivalent,  so 
far  as  loss  of  wages  was  concerned,  to  60,000 
more  entirely  unemployed.  The  entire  loss  of 
wages  amounted  to  £105,000  ($508,200)  per 
week.  It  was  expected  that  by  Christmas  the 
number,  including  trades  dependent  upon  the 


cotton  manu^ture,  would  be  doubled,  and  a 
loss  of  wages  equivalent  to  $1,000,000  per  week 
would  ensue.  Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  such  a  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the 
earnings  of  a  laboring  population  of  400,000, 
weekly,  without  inducing  very  soon  terrible 
suffering.  That  this  suffering  was  not  sooner 
made  public  was  due  to  the  previous  condition 
of  the  people.  The  operatives  of  Lancashire 
were,  as  a  class,  in  much  better  circumstanees 
than  the  manufacturing  population  of  most  old 
and  densely  populated  countries.  Working  but 
ten  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  snd 
seven  hours  on  the  sixth ;  men  of  ordinary  ability 
and  industry  would  earn  from  $5  to  $10  a  week, 
while  skilled  mechanics  often  received  $15  or 
more.  Women  earned  from  $8.75  to  $4.50, 
and  boys  and  girls  of  18  to  16  years  from  $1.75 
to  $2,  while  still  younger  children,  who  were 
obliged  by  law  to  spend  half  the  day  in  school, 
would  earn  from  25  to  62  cents  per  week.  It 
resulted  from  these  liberal  wages  and  the  con- 
stant employment  which  up  to  July,  1861,  these 
operatives  had  had,  that  they  had  been  in  cir- 
cumstances of  material  comfort  and,  in  some 
sort,  independence  for  some  years.  This  com- 
fortable condition  had  been  greatly  ^ihanced 
by  the  very  general  diffusion  of  education  among 
them  by  evening  schools,  scientific  lectures,  and 
a  cheap  but  instructive  literature.  It  was  not 
a  remarkable  thing  for  a  workman  to  rise  from 
the  masses  to  a  position  of  responsibility  and 
liberal  remuneration;  and  not  very  rare  for 
one  to  become  himself  an  employer.  Savings 
banks,  temperance  and  teetotal  societies  hiui 
also  done  much  for  them.  The  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  had  greatly  diminished  within  a 
few  years  in  the  principal  manufacturing  towns, 
and  reading  rooms  and  libraries  had  tt^en  the 
place  of  gin  palaces.  Thrift  naturally  followed 
from  temperance  and  intelligence,  and  within 
the  past  ten  years  cooperative  associations  ha?e 
made  great  progress  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lancashire.  There  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  famine,  about  100  of  these 
associations  in  the  county,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  doing  a  yearly 
business  of  about  $5,000,000.  Most  of  the  more 
intelligent  operatives  who  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies  were  members,  and  had  either  put  their 
small  excess  of  earnings  monthly  into  tliem,  or 
had  left  tlieir  share  of  dieprofits  after  a  first  sub- 
scription to  accumulate.  Through  the  stores  thus 
established  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  better 
food  and  clothing  for  a  smaller  sum,  while  they 
shared  in  the  moderate  profits  of  the  business. 
In  some  instances,  as  at  Rochdale,  the  Coopera- 
tive Society  has  not  only  supplied  its  members 
with  goods  and  provisions,  but  has  erected  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal,  and  fi- 
nally has  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods. 

The  operative  who  had  laid  up  his  little  sav- 
ings in  these  societies  or  in  the  savings  banks, 
had  a  smsJl  capital  which,  though  not  intended 
to  be  expended  for  his  support,  yet  served  as  a 
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resource  in  the  first  trying  months  of  the  cotton 
famine,  and  had  the  period  of  the  deprivation 
of  work  heen  shorter,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lancashire  employes  would  have  bridged  it  over 
with  their  little  reserve  withont  assistance  from 
abroad,  and  though  the  poor  rates  might  have 
borne  somewhat  hardly  on  the  property  hold- 
ers, we  should  probably  have  heard  little  or 
nothing  of  the  distress  in  Lancashire. 

But  the  distress  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
long  period.  The  market  for  cotton  goods  had 
been  glutted  by  an  immense  over-production 
in  1859  and  1860,  so  immense  that  even  a  ces- 
sation of  nroduction  almost  entire  for  a  year 
and  a  half  has  hardly  sufficed  to  reduce  the 
stock  below  the  normal  ouantity ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  raw  material  was  rising  in  value, 
slowly  at  first,  but  soon  more  rapidly,  until  it 
surpassed  considerably  the  price  which  could 
be  realized  for  the  manufactured  goods,  and, 
under  the  double  influence  of  an  overstocked 
market  and  excessive  cost  of  cotton,  the  manu- 
facturers, in  the  summer  of  1861,  began  to  work 
short  time,  and  in  September  many  of  them 
closed  altogether.  The  hope  that  this  state  of 
things  would  not  continue,  encouraged  the 
people  to  bear  up  under  the  privation  of  labor 
and  wages.  Nowhere  in  England  were  there 
in  ordinary  times  fewer  paupers,  or  lighter 
poor  rates,  than  in  Lancashire.  The  poor  rates 
m  1860  had  not  averaged,  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, 6J.  in  the  pound  of  assessment,  and  the 
paupers  were  mostly  of  the  idle  and  dissolute 
class,  so  that  the  name  of  pauper  had  there  an 
idea  of  degradation  connected  with  it,  which 
these  thrifty  work  people  could  not  endure. 
It  was  not  then  till  their  little  hoards  in  the 
savings  banks  and  their  reserves  in  the  Godpera- 
tire  Societies  were  gone,  and  even  their  cloth- 
ing and  furniture,  and  the  bijous  and  memen- 
toes of  a  more  prosperous  time,  were  all  dispos- 
ed of,  that  they  would  consent  at  all  to  ask 
parochial  aid,  and  even  then  such  was  their 
horror  of  being  regarded  as  paupers,  that  many 
of  them,  when  uraed  to  seek  such  assistance, 
would  reply:  "Nay,  but  well  clem  (starve) 
first  ;^^  and  some  did  perish  from  starvation 
rather  than  ask  parish  assistance.  It  was  not 
till  the  summer  of  1862  that  the  necessity  for 
further  assistance  to  these  distressed  work  peo- 
ple became  generally  known,  and  the  first  meas- 
ure adopted  for  their  relief  was  that  by  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  we  have  spoken,  authorizing  the 
poor  law  unions  to  borrow  money  and  to  assess 
the  excess  of  their  rates  on  the  other  unions  of 
tbe  county.  This  act,  properly  called  the  "  Rate- 
in-aid  Bill,"  has  proauced  some  relief  though 
it  was  some  time  before  it  could  be  brought 
into  operation,  and  meantime  the  poor  rates,  in 
some  of  the  unions,  had  risen  to  the  unprece- 
dented and  unendurable  sum  of  10,  11, 12,  and 
even  13  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  this,  too, 
when  the  property  holders,  on  whom  this  bur- 
den falls,  could  not  collect  their  rents  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distress  of  their  tenants.  It  be* 
came  evident  that  fhrther  reUef  must  be  afilbrd- 


ed,  and  while  many  of  the  mill  owners  paid 
small  weekly  sums  to  the  operatives  they  could 
not  employ,  contributions  were  liberally  made 
fh)m  all  quarters  to  the  amount,  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  of  more  than  a  million  pounds 
($5,000,000).  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  muni- 
ficent contribution,  to  which  has  been  added, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  nearly  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars from  this  country,  tLe  suffering  has  been 
and  still  is  severe ;  indeed  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise when  full  half  a  million  of  persons,  whose 
earnings,  in  prosperous  times,  were  not  less 
than  $1,260,000  a  week,  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  charity  for  their  support. 

Under  the  wise  influence  of  those  who  have 
been  their  true  friends  in  this  trying  time,  the 
girls  and  women,  who  are  receiving  aid,  are 
gathered  in  sewing  societies  and  taught  to  make 
garments  for  themselves  and  fjEunUies,  and  per- 
form other  household  duties,  matters  in  which 
they  had  hitherto,  from  their  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  mills,  been  somewhat  deficient. 
The  men  frequent  the  reading  rooms  and 
workingMnen^s  colleges  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  gin  palaces.  The  probable  supply  of 
cotton  for  the  present  year,  is  not  indeed  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  mills  to  run  more  than 
half  time,  but  with  the  enhanced  price  of  cot- 
ton goods  this  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
operatives  from  starvation. 

The  other  events  of  the  year,  whether  relat- 
ing to  the  external  or  internal  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  have  not  been  of  very  great  importance. 
The  revolution  in  Greece  excited  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  and  the  Government,  and  al- 
though the  agreement  into  which  iJie  three 
protecting  powers  had  entered,  could  not  ad- 
mit of  the  gratification  of  the  unanimous  de- 
sire of  the  Greek  people,  that  Prince  Alfred 
(second  son  of  Queen  Victoria)  should  become 
their  king,  yet  the  British  Government  indicat- 
ed its  good  wishes  toward  them  by  suggesting 
other  <;andidates  of  a  liberal  character  for  the 
vacant  throne,  and  by  offering  to  the  Ionian 
Republic,  for  many  years  under  British  protec- 
tion, the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  part  of  tiie 
Greek  kingdom. 

The  overtures  of  the  French  Gk)vemm6nt,'  in 
the  early  part  of  November,  for  a  joint  offer  of 
mediation  in  American  affairs  were  declined, 
and  the  War  Minister,  Sir  G.  Cornwall  Lewis, 
avowed  himself  opposed  to  any  offers  of  media- 
tion or  interference. 

In  relation  to  Italy  the  Government  confined 
itself  to  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  King 
of  Italy,  and  a  desire  for  the  termination  of  the 
difficulties  relative  to  tbe  occupation  of  Rome; 
while  the  sympathy  of  the  people  for  Garibaldi 
and  their  indication  at  his  being  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  was  very  strong.  The  anmesty 
which  was  soon  after  proclaimed  toward  him 
and  his  followers  was,  not  improbably,  hastened 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  British  Government 

Statistics  of  Grxat  Britain. — 1.  IHnaneial, 
The  gross  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  ending  Sept  80, 1862,  was 
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1837,278,014.  The  BzpeBdita/e  for  the  year 
was  not  made  up,  bat  there  was  a  probability 
of  a  alight  deficiency.  Of  the  revenue,  $116,- 
496,920  was  derived  from  cnstoms,  $84,264,400 
from  excise  duties,  $42,712,784  fi'om  stamps, 
$15,294,400  from  taxes,  $88,778,480  from  the 
property  tax,  $17,280,400  from  the  post  office, 
$1,485,162  from  the  crown  lands,  and  $9,772,- 
818  from  miscellaneons  sources. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  principal  though 
not  now  the  only  bank  of  issue  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  it 
had  notes  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  £21,- 
148,709 ;  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  the  same 
date,  had  £8,987,290;  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
£5,071,204;  private  banks  £3,065,498,  and  the 
joint  stock  banks  £2,795,424.  The  private 
banks,  joint  stock  banks,  and,  we  believe,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  pay  out  only  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes.  The  entire  bank  circulation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  that  date,  was  £36,068,125  ($174,569,725). 
The  coinage  of  1861  was  £8,536,000,  or  about 
$42,000,000. 

2.  Imports  and  Exports. — ^The  imports  of  the 
year  1861  were  £217,315,881  ($1,051,808,864) ; 
the  exports  for  the  same  year  were  £125,116,- 
188  ($605,557,244).  Of  the  imports  £88,653,- 
898  ($187,082,446)  was  of  raw  cotton;  of  this, 
£26,570,899  ($128,620,781)  was  from  the  United 
States;  £34,741,692  ($168,149,789)  was  bread- 
stuff. The  other  principal  articles  were :  wool, 
£9,866,296;  raw  silk,  £7,907,162;  sugar  and 
molasses,  £18,252,217;  tea,  £6,850,561 ;  cof- 
fee, £2,628,694;  butter,  £4,902,394;  flax,  £8,- 
428,187;  tar,  £8,811,717;  timber,  £10,270,- 
566 ;  wine,  £8,862,283 ;  flaxseed,  £8,108,055 ; 
manufactured  silks,  £5,856,404;  tobacco,  £2,- 
195,147.  Of  the  exports,  cotton  goods  took 
the  lead,  their  value  being  £46,886,787; 
woollen  goods  came  next,  their  value  being 
£14,687,816 ;  iron  and  steel  ^except  hardware 
and  cutlery)  were  valued  at  £10,841,574;  ma- 
chinery, £4,219,688;  hardware  and  cutlery, 
£8,425,260;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  £8,- 
428,498 ;  coals  and  culm,  £8,598,076. 

The  number  of  ships  entering  British  ports 
from  other  countries  in  1861  was  55,268  ves- 
sels, and  their  aggregate  measurement  18,179,- 
589  tons ;  of  these,  29,907  vessels,  measuring 
7,721,085  tons,  were  Briti^,  and  25,856,  meas- 
uring 5,458,554  tons,  were  foreign. 

The  clearances  from  British  ports  for  foreign 
ports  the  same  year  were  56,056  vessels,  with, 
an  aggregate  measurement  of  18,416,052  tons, 
of  which  29,857,  measuring  7,699,497  tons,  were 
British,  and  26,699,  measuring  5,716,555  tons, 
were  foreign.  In  the  coasting  trade  the  same 
year,  153,066  British  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
17,857,181  tons,  and  525  foreign  vessels,  ton- 
nage 98,456,  entered  the  several  ports  of  Great 
Britain;  and  156,981  British  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  17,879,698,  and  408  foreign  vessels, 
tonnage  67,081,  departed  from  those  ports. 

8.  Jadufiotian  in  England, — ^In  England  the 
Edaeational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Ooun- 


dl  report  in  1861  10,900  daily  schools,  with 
1,028,690  children  (5  boys  to  4  girls),  8,069 
certificated  teachers,  and  15,498  apprentices  or 
assistant  teachers^  There  were  also  89  training 
colleges  with  2,869  students  and  2,782  candi- 
dates for  teachers;  442  schools  for  pan  ^r 
children,  with  about  30,000  inmates,  and  (8 
ragged  or  industrial  schools,  with  4,411  inmates^ 
For  secondary  education,  there  are  in  England 
20  foundation  schools,  in  most  of  which  the 
course  of  classical  and  mathematical  instruction 
i»  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  in  the  m^ority 
of  our  colleges ;  there  are  also  about  40  colleges, 
mostly  though  not  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  dissenters,  and  all  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  London  as  to  degrees,  and  the 
three  universities,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Dur- 
ham. The  University  of  Oxford  has  19  col- 
leges and  5  halls,  and  beside  the  college  head- 
masters and  teachers,  or  dons  as  &ey  are 
called,  a  body  of  41  university  professors. 
Cambridge  University  has  16  colleges  and  one 
hall,  and  a  corps  of  28  University  professors. 
The  University  of  Durham  has  one  college  and 
2  halls,  and  7  professors  and  readers  and  3 
tutors.  In  the  way  of  higher  education  there 
are  theological  professorships  connected  with 
the  universities  and  most  of  the  dissenting  col- 
leges, 48  medical  schools,  instructions  in  law  in 
the  4  Inns  of  Court  (the  Middle  and  Inner 
Temple,  Lincoln^s  Inn  and  Gray^s  Inn),  and  pro- 
fessorships of  law  in  King's  and  University  Col- 
leges, London,  and  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities ;  military  colleges  at  Landhurst  and 
Woolwich,  a  naval  college  at  Portsmouth,  a 
Government  school  of  mines  at  London,  a  roy- 
al agricultural  college  at  Cirencester^  and  a 
royal  veterinary  college  at  Camden  Town. 

4.  PoBial  Communicatiim, — In  1861,  the 
number  of  lettera  delivered  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  598,240,000,  of  which  486,679,000 
belonged  to  England  and  Wales,  50,009  to  Ire- 
land, and  56,552,000  to  Scotland;  or  24  letters 
to  each  inhabitant  of  England,  9  to  each  inhab- 
itant of  Ireland,  and  18  to  each  inhabitant  of 
Scotland.  The  number  of  newspapers  deliver- 
ed was  72,300,000,  and  of  book  packets  12,800,- 
000.  The  gross  revenue  was  £8,665,128  ($17,- 
789,210),  the  expenditure  £2,501,018  ($11,304,- 
908),  and  the  net  revenue  £1,161,985  ($5,624,- 
007).  The  total  number  of  miles  over  which 
the  mails  are  transported  during  the  year  is 
47,871,924,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile,  Sfd. 
or  about  7^  cents.  The  number  of  money  orders 
issued  in  1861,  was  7,580,455,  and  the  amount 
£14,616,848  ($70,743,124).  The  profit  to  the 
Government  was  about  $180,000.  Only  £267 
($1,292)  has  been  lost  in  ten  years.  In  1861, 
the  (Tovemment  added  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment a  system  of  post  office  savings  banks, 
on  a  very  simple  plan.  This  has  found  so  much 
favor  that  on  the  1st  of  April,  1862,  only  six 
months,  there  were  91,965  aepositors,  and  the 
amountof  deposits  was  £785,258  ($2,558,625). 
The  average  amount  of  deposits  to  each  depofr* 
iter  was  about  $13. 
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GREAT  EASTERN,  Steamship,  ths  aect- 
dent  to  and  repairs  of.  On  the  27th  of  August 
the  Great  Eastern,  while  hove  to— the  propeller 
engines  being  in  motion  ahead  and  the  paddle 
engines  in  motion  abaclc,  waiting  for  a  pilot, 
ctt  ie  in  collision  with  a  submerge  rock  near 
in  east  end  of  Long  Island.  A  large  fracture 
was  made  in  her  outer  skin,  and  a  considerable 
list  or  careening  took  place  from  the  entrance 
of  the  water  between  her  skins,  but  the  inner 
one  being  uninjured,  she  was  brought  to  her 
anchorage  near  the  city  of  New  York.  Her 
passengers,  some  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
accident,  and  her  entire  cargo,  were  discharged 
within  ten  days,  without  iignry  to  a  single  ar- 
ticle. The  agents  of  the  ship,  Messrs.  Howland 
and  AspinwaU,  called  the  engineers,  Messrs.  H. 
B.  and  £.  S.  Renwick,  into  consultation  with 
Cap!  Paton  of  the  ship,  and  as  there  were  no 
docks  in  the  country  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
admit  or  lift  her,  it  was  decided  to  repair  the 
injury  by  means  of  a  caisson  or  scow,  as  in  figs. 
1, 2,  with  two  entrance  shafts  extending  from 
one  of  its  sides  upward  a  little  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  To  determine  the  form  of 
the  Tessd  at  the  fracture,  in  order  to  fit  the 
gunwales  of  the  caisson  to  it,  the  engineers 
proposed  a  species  of  adjustable  template 
composed  of  a  frame  of  timber  of  the  same 
size  as  the  intended  gunwale  of  the  scow, 
and  having  a  series  of  sliding  bars  like  fence 
pickets  arranged  around  it,  which  could  be 
moved  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  its  sur- 
&ce  to  an^  desired  positions.    The  frame  was 


to  be  ballasted  sufficiently  to  dnk  it  and  to 
be  drawn  iTy  ropes  against  the  ship,  at  the 
place  where  the  caisson  was  to  be  fitted.  Then 
a  diver  was  to  be  sent  down  to  shove  the  biu« 
toward  the  ship  until  their  ends  touched  it  and 
secure  them  by  nails,  so  that  when  the  frame 
was  drawn  up  the  points  would  present  an  ex- 
act counterpart  of  the  ship.  The  only  difficulty 
was  that  the  whole  work  depended  on  the  skill 
of  the  diver,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  take 
the  moulds  from  the  inner  skin,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  parallel  with  the  outer  one.  To  ao 
this  600  tons  of  coal  were  moved  from  the  bun- 
kers over  the  fracture,  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ship.  While  these  moulds  were  being  takett 
inside  the  ship,  the  divers  were  busy  on  &e  out>- 
side,  determining  the  exact  size  and  position  of 
the  fracture,  of  which  preliminary  examinations 
had  already  been  made,  and  also  in  surveying 
the  bottom  to  see  if  other  fractures  existed.  The 
ship  was  undergirded  by  a  chain  drawn  tight  be- 
neath the  bulkhead  immediately  aft  the  screw 
engines,  the  first  bulkhead  aft  the  fracture,  and 
the  infflde  moulds  were  referred  to  the  same 
bulkhead.  The  length  of  the  fracture  and  its 
distance  forward  from  the  chun  were  now  meas- 
ured by  the  divers  with  a  line.  As  only  each 
outside  strake  of  the  plating  at  the  side  of  the 
ship  was  connected  with  the  inner  skin  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal partition,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
locate  the  port  gunwale  of  the  caisson  upon  an 
outside  strake  where  the  pressure  against  the 
ship  would  be  best  sustained.  On  this  account 
it  became  not  only  necessary  to  determine  the 
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widths  of  the  fracture,  but  also  its  position  in 
reference  to  the  strakes.  The  base  for  these 
measurements  was  the  termination  or  line  of  the 
salmon  colored  strokes.  This  line  was  referred 
to  the  80  ft  deck,  as  were  also  the  inside  moulds. 
A  line  with  a  hook  at  its  end  was  carried  down 
hy  the  diver  at  every  place  where  a  measurement 
was  made ;  it  was  hooked  on  to  the  edge  of 
every  outside  strake  and  to  the  side  of  the  frac- 
ture, drawn  tight  to  the  base  line,  and  the  dis- 
^ce  noted.  From  the  moulds  taken  from  the  in- 


side of  the  ship,  and  the  measurements  ontside, 
the  lines  of  the  ship  were  laid  oif  on  the  mould- 
ing floor  of  the  ship  yard,  the  form  of  the  frac- 
ture and  indentation  and  the  size  of  the  caisson 
necessary  to  repair  the  injury  determined.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  make  the  caisson  of  a 
rectangular  section,  but  on  consultation  with 
the  shipbuilder  Mr.  Van  Deusen,  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  ribs  curved.  Fig.  1  shows  a  frac- 
tional longitudintd,  and  fig.  2  a  cross  section  of 
the  caisson,  as  it  was  constructed.    In  order 
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to  distribute  its  pressure  against  the  ship,  it  was 
built  with  a  series  of  cross  timbers  AA,  braced 
hy  shores  BB.  The  lower  sections  of  the  en- 
trance shafts  were  firmlj  secured  to  the  cais- 
son by  knees  and  bolts.  Each  curved  timber 
of  the  caisson  DD  consisted  of  3  segments  8 
inches  broad,  11  in.  deep,  strengthened  by  2 
pieces  6  in,  broad,  breaking  joints  with  the  main 
timbers.  The  ends  of  the  caisson,  being  flat, 
were  strengthened  by  diagonal  braces  and 
knees.  The  planking  was  4  inches  thick,  and 
the  whole  was  thoroughly  calked  and  pitched. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Capt  Paton,  to  guard 
against  leakage,  in  case  of  change  of  form  of 
caisson  by  twisting  under  the  pressure,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  caisson  was  covered  with 
an  old  Brussels  carpet  secured  by  thin  wooden 
battens.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the  gunwale 
of  the  caisson  should  fit  the  ship,  and  as  it  was 
not  be  expected  that  this  form  could  be  deter- 
mined accurately,  the  planking  was  of  soft 
wood,  and  no  diagonal  bracing  was  used  to  in- 
terfere with  the  twisting  of  the  caisson  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  form  of  the  ship.  The  entrance  shafts 
F  (fig.  8)  were  curved,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, somewhat  to  the  form  of  the  ship,  about  6 


feet  broad  on  the  outside,  lengthways  of  the 
ship,  by  8  feet  9  inches  on  the  inside  crosswise. 
As  it  was  necessary  that  these  shafts  should  be 
about  86  feet  long  to  be  6  feet  above  the  draught 
line  of  the  ship  when  in  place,  and  as  it  was  im- 

Sracticable  to  attach  them  at  the  shipyard  and 
oat  them  12  miles  to  the  ship,  they  were  made 
in  two  sections,  and  fastened  together  after  the 
caisson  was  towed  to  the  ship  by  bolts ;  a  ladder 
was  formed  inside  of  each  shaft  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  workmen.  As  said  above,  it  was  not 
expected  that  it  would  be  possible  to  fit  the  cais- 
son exactly  to  the  form  of  the  ship ;  some  sort 
of  a^ustable  packing  would  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  any  interstices,  so  that  the  water 
might  be  lowered  in  the  caisson,  and  the  pres- 
sure thus  applied  serve  to  twist  tiie  caisson  and 
adapt  it  to  the  mould  of  the  ship.  In  seeking 
for  such  a  packing,  the  engineers  conceived  that 
the  water  tending  to  enter  the  joint  at  the  gun- 
wale might  be  kept  out  by  a  superior  pressure  of 
water  in  a  hose  around  the  gunwale.  According- 
ly an  endless  hose  (h  ft,  fig.  2)  was  made  to  fit  a 
shallow  groove  on  the  gunwale  of  the  caisson; 
this  groove  was  made  by  nailing  battens  2  inch- 
es thick  upon  the  outer  and  inner  edge  of  the 
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gunwale.  The  hose  was  made  of  2  thicknesses 
of  heavy  cotton  duck  coated  with  beeswax,  and 
was  9  inches  diameter,  as  it  was  expected  that 
the  crack  would  not  exceed  5  or  6  inches.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  hose  from  being  forced  into 
the  caisson  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  tend- 
ing to  enter  over  the  gunwale  before  it  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  ship,  the  hose  was 
secured  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  gunwale 
by  passing  bands  of  canvas  around  it  and  se- 
ourmg  both  ends  of  each  band  under  the  gun- 


wale batten  on  its  outer  side.  "While  the 
caisson  was  being  lowered,  the  hose  was  held 
in  the  groove  by  a  cross  barring  of  rope  yam, 
that  could  be  cut  by  the  diver  before  the  hose 
was  distended.  To  prevent  the  hose  from  being 
squeezed  so  that  the  water  could  not  pass 
through  it  at  any  point,  a  rope  1  inch  in  diiune- 
ter  was  inserted  in  the  hose  while  being  made, 
to  afiTord  crevices  for  the  water  to  pass  if  the 
hose  was  fiattened.  The  hose  was  arranged  to 
be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  smaller 
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hoee — for  fear  of  acoident,  two  at  each  end. 
These  were  carried  some  distance  above  the 
water,  and  one  of  them  was  supplied  by  the 
ship^s  pumps  discharging  into  it  continuously, 
the  snrplns  passing  out  of  the  upper  end  of 
one  of  the  others.     As  a  further  precaution 
agunst  the  admission  of  water  at  the  gun- 
wale, there  was  a  flap  of  Brussels  carpeting 
four  inches  wide,  the  inner  edge  battened  to 
the  outside  of  the  gunwale,  and  the  outer  sewn 
to  a  bolt  rope  to  prevent  it  from  being  drawn 
into  the  joint.     As  the  hose  answered  its 
purpose,  there  was  not  draft  to  hold  the  flap 
to  the  side  of  the  ship.     The  caisson  was 
built  bottom  up  for  conyenience  of  planking, 
launched  that  waj,  and  towed  to   the  der- 
rick at  the  Kovelty  Works  and  turned  over, 
and  then  towed  to  the  ship.     To  bring  the 
caisson  into  position  two  heavy  timbers  were 
placed  on  the  ship^s  deck,  and  projected  over 
the  side  at  the  extremities  of  the  caisson  in 
position.     Two  heavy  timbers  were  also  placed 
in   like    manner   for    hoisting   the   entrance 
shafts.    Blocks  and  tackle  were  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  these  timbers,  and   connected 
with  the  caisson  and  shafts,  and  with  the  ship^s 
capstan ;    chains,  secured  to  eye  bolts  in  the 
port  side  of  the  caisson  near  its  ends,  were 
carried  down  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
and  were  drawn  up  and  secured  by  tackles  at 
the  starboard  side  of  the  ship ;  2  chains  led  up 
to  the  davit  tackle  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship. 
To  overcome  the  buoyancy  of  the  caisson  26 
tons  of  iron  ballast  were  necessary,  and  the 
engineers  determined  to  use  chains  for  this 
purpose,  as  when  the  caisson  was  in  position 
the  chains  could  be  drawn  out  through  the 
entrance  shafts  readily,  and  the  caisson  would 
then  be  pressed  against  the  ship  by  its  re- 
gained baoyancy.    To  guide  the  caisson  as  it 
was  lowered,  and  to  have  the  means  of  de- 
termining readily  when  it  was  in  position, 
a  large  log  4  feet  longer  than  the  caisson  was 
ballasted  and  hauled  under  the  ship  by  chains 
at  each  end  until  its  port  side,  which  would 
be  next  the  caisson,  was  18  inches  to  the  star- 
board of  th&  required  position  of  the  star- 
board gunwale.    The  position  of  the  log  lat- 
erally was  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
chains  as  let  down  from  the  port  side  of  the 
ship ;  the  log  was  let  down  a  little  ahead  of  its 
position,  and  then  drawn  endways  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  diver.  Wire  rope  guides  (a, 
flg.  8)  had  already  been  attached  to  each  end  of 
the  log  at  a  distance  apart  to  admit  of  the  length 
of  the  caisson  between  them,  the  loose  ends  of 
these  ropes  were  brought  up  the  port  side  of 
the  ship  and  passed  through  eye  bolts  in  the 
ends  of  the  caisson  to  guide  it  as  it  was  lower- 
ed into  its  place ;  the  upper  ends  of  the  rope 
were  secured  to  tackles  at  the  extremities  of  the 
end  davits,  so  that  they  could  be  slacked  or 
tautened  at  pleasure.    The  ballast  having  been 
aiBtributed  m  the  caisson  so  that  it  floated  at 
about  the  angle  at  which  it  was  to  be  placed,  it 
Was  filled  with  water  by  the  ship^s  pumps,  the 


port  chains  being  kept  taut ;  when  filled  it  sank 
and  was  lowered  by  the  port  chains  to  the 
proper  angle  to  receive  the  upper  sections  of 
the  entrance  shafts,  which  had  already  been 
raised  by  the  intermediate  davits;  the  shafts 
were  then  lowered  and  connected  with  the 
nozzles  on  the  caisson  by  bolts  passing  through 
their  flanges.  As  soon  as  the  entrance  sh^ts 
were  attached  the  caisson  was  lowered  by 
slacking  the  tackles  at  the  four  davits  until  it 
had  sunk  a  certain  measured  distance  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  the  port  chains ;  as  it 
sank  it  glided  down  the  wire  rope  guides  left 

f>nrposeIy  slack.  Then  the  caisson  was  drawn 
aterally  ap^ainst  the  ship  by  taking  up  the  star- 
board chains,  and  at  the  same  time  guided  to 
its  place  by  tightening  the  guide  ropes.  When 
in  contact  with  the  ship  and  nearly  in  position, 
divers  were  sent  to  report  its  progress,  to  see 
whether  it  covered  the  fracture,  and  whether 
its  gunwale  would  come  upon  the  centre  of  an 
outside  strake.  When  drawn  into  its  right  posi- 
tion 4  heavy  hawsers  were  placed  under  it  and 
the  ship,  to  cramp  it  against  the  ship ;  these  were 
hauled  tight  by  the  ship^s  capstan ;  the  chain 
ballast  was  then  drawn  out,  another  pull  taken 
at  chains  and  hawsers,  and  then  to  make  a  still 
greater  strain  wedges  were  driven  between 
them  and  the  sides  of  the  ship.  The  caisson 
was  held  in  its  place  longitudinally  by  2  chains, 
one  secured  to  an  eye  bolt  in  the  front  end  of 
the  caisson,  and  carried  forward  at  the  side  of 
the  ship,  ahead  of  the  paddle  box ;  the  other 
chain  was  attached  to  the  rear  end  of  the  cais- 
son, and  carried  aft  into  one  of  the  stem  hawse 
holes.  As  first  arranged,  the  pump  (Andrew's 
centrifugal)  was  secured  in  its  place,  at  the  end 
of  the  frame  E,  before  the  caisson  left  the  ship 
yard,  and  an  intermediate  shaft  attached  Wore 
the  caisson  was  lowered.  The  small  hose  was 
connected  at  the  same  time  with  the  gunwale 
hose,  and  when  the  caisson  was  in  position,  a 
line  was  attached  to  the  loose  end  by  the 
diver,  and  it  was  drawn  up.  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  divers  to  examine  the  interior  gunwale 
of  the  caisson,  a  foot  board  was  secured  to 
brackets  around  the  caisson  about  4^  feet  from 
the  gunwale;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Oapt. 
Paton,  cords  with  knots  corresponding  to  their 
distances  from  the  forward  ena  of  the  caisson, 
were  attached  at  every  fathom  to  enable  the 
diver  to  ascertain  his  position  by  feeling.  On 
examination  the  divers  reported  that  the  cross  . 
timbers  of  the  caisson  bore  against  the  ship  in 
certain  places  where  the  plates  were  bulged 
out,  whilst  at  their  ends  the  gunwale  was  not  in 
contact  with  the  ship^s  side.  This  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  blocks  of  soft  wood  (&,  h,  fig.  2)  had 
been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cross  timbers, 
which  could  be  split  out  to  bring  the  gunwale 
in  contact  with  the  ship.  The  cutting  out  of  the 
blocks  was  a  tedious  job,  and  occupi^  consider- 
able time,  and  was  done  by  divers,  one  split* 
ting  out  the  blocks,  whilst  the  other  held  a 
submarine  lamp,  and  secured  the  chips  and 
placed  them  in  a  bag,  to  prevent  them  from 
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getting  between  the  gunwale  and  the  ship. 
Ab  the  blocks  were  split  out,  the  caisson  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ship.  When  all  were 
tiJcen  oat  that  prevented  the  gunwale  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  plating,  it  waa 
found  that  the  gunwale  bore  at  the  ends  of  the 


caissons,  but  intermediate  there  was  a  joint  of 
about  Si  inches  wide  on  the  port  side^  and 
about  2  inches  on  the  starbofurd  side  in  the 
widest  part.  As  this  was  satisfactory,  the  hose 
was  filled  and  the  pump  was  set  at  work,  aod 
worked  oontinuously  for  12  hours,  diachaigmg 


Fig.  8. 


about  8,000  gallons,  or  about  18  tons  of  water 
per  minute  without  lowering  the  water  in  the 
entrance  shafts  more  than  18  inches.  It  was 
evident  that  the  water  came  in  about  as  fast  as 
it  was  pumped  out.  The  divers  were  sent 
down  into  the  inside  of  the  caisson,  and  re- 
ported that  the  water  did  not  come  from  be- 
tween the  gunwale  and  the  ship,  but  from  the 


interior  of  the  ship.  It  was  known  that  ^^ 
space  between  the  two  skins  was  fiill  of  water, 
and  that  the  water  was  draining  into  the  cais- 
son, but  continued  pumping  made  it  certain 
that  there  wa»  some  other  fracture  in  the  outer 
skin  outside  of  the  caisson  through  which  the 
water  found  its  way  into  the  ship,  and  then 
into  the  caisson.    One  such  rent,  aoout  11  fe«t 
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in  lengtli,  and  yiurTiiig  from  ft  mere  oraok  to  2 
inches  in  width  had  been  disoovered  by  the 
divers  on  the  first  snrvey,  and  had  been  covered 
hj  a  mat  of  rope ;  but  on  examination  this  mat 
vaa  found  sagged  oft,  and  the  rent  was  now 
calked  with  a  canvas  sansage,  staffed  with  sea- 
weed. The  bilge  pnmps  were  now  set  to  work 
to  take  Uie  water  oat  of  the  side  where  this  rent 
was,  and  manhole  plates  were  put  in  the  fore 
[and  aft  webs  to  out  off  the  passage  of  water 
from  this  rent  to  the  ad|Jaoent  sides.  Meanwhile 
the  Andrew^s  pump  still  continued  at  work,  bat 
the  water  did  not  lower  in  the  caisson.  Accord- 
ingly it  became  necessary  to  make  a  resarvey 
of  the  ship*s  bottom,  keeping  the  pomps  at 
work  to  cause  a  current  to  set  in  at  every  frao* 
tore,  so  that  it  might  readily  be  found  by  the 
divers.  The  first  examination  had  been  made 
from  a  platform  of  ladders  and  spars  ballasted, 
and  suspended  firom  the  ship's  sides,  and  be- 
neath  her  bottom,  and  moved  as  required,  by 
the  crew  on  deck.  In  the  rSexaminaticm  the 
shifting  of  the  scaffold  was  left  to  the  diver.  A 
plank  about  40  feet  long  was  used  for  a  scaf- 
fold. This  plank  had  2  eye  bolts  inserted  in 
its  under  side,  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  its 
ends.  Throngh  these  eye  bolts  ropes  were 
passed,  which  undergirded  the  ship.  This  plank 
oould  thus  be  shifted  laterally  on  the  ropes  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  diver,  and  &stened  by  small 
ropes  to  the  undergirders.  Ckmmiencing  for- 
ward, as  soon  as  one  section  of  the  ship^s  bot- 
tom had  been  examined,  the  undergirders  were 
Bbiffced  aft  half  the  length  of  the  planks,  and  so 
aft  till  the  whole  bottom  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. This  examination  took  fh>m  October 
20  to  November  8,  and  discovered  six  other 
fractures  in  addition  to  the  forward  one  and 
that  beneath  the  caisson.  These  fractures  va- 
ried in  length  from  3  to  24  feet,  and  from  mere 
cracks  to  a  separation  of  about  8  inches.  All 
these  cracks  were  stopped  temporarily  before 
the  caisson  could  be  pumped  out,  by  a  con- 
trivfuice  suggested  by  the  diver,  Peter  FaUon, 
consisting  of  a  frame  of  light  wood,  a  little  larger 
than  the  hole  to  be  stopped,  and  lashing  to  this 
frame  like  the  sacking  of  a  bed  a  sheet  of  India 
rubber  belting;  this  belting  was  12  inches 
wide,  and  to  cover  the  biggest  hole,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  two  strips  lapped  and  riveted. 
As  the  rubber  was  placed  over  the  fracture, 
the  draft  through  the  caisson  when  the  pump 
was  running  drew  the  rubber  close  to  the 
ship,  and  any  joints  or  wrinkles  in  tiie  rubber 
sdmittmg  water  were  chinked  with  sea  weed. 
To  secure  the  patches  when  the  pumps  stop- 
ped, flock  mattresses,  attached  to  light  spars, 
were  brought  up  against  the  patches  by  ropes 
ttndergirding  the  ship.  By  November  8d  all 
the  cracks  were  temporarily  stopped,  and  the 
water  began  to  sink  rapidly  in  the  shafts.  As 
soon  as  it  was  down  6  feet  below  the  outside 
leTel,  the  pump  was  run  only  fast  enough  to 
keep  the  water  at  this  level,  and  tiie  divers 
'V'ere  sent  down  into  the  caisson  and  wedges 
were  taken  down  in  a  bag,  and  driven  between 


the  cross  beams  and  the  ship^s  bottom  to  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  as  uniformly  as  possible. 
Some  delay  and  trouble  were  caused  by  the 
want  of  fresh  water  for  the  boilers  driving  the 
pump,  which  were  placed  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship ;  but  at  5  p.  m.  the  caisson  was  sufficiently 
freed  from  water  to  enable  Oapt.  Paton  and 
one  of  the  divers  to  enter  at  one  shaft  and  pass 
throngh  the  caisson,  and  out  at  the  other. 
Next  morning  the  engine  driving  the  pump 
broke  down,  repairs  were  made,  and  the  engine 
started  again ;  but  the  gale  of  Kov.  7th  now 
came  on ;  the  ship  dragged  her  anchors,  and 
had  to  be  put  under  fUU  steam.  A  large  rope, 
which  had  been  used  as  a  guy,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  got  foul  of  the  pump  shaft,  was 
wound  up  by  it,  and  the  shaft  broken  and  the 
pump  so  disarranged,  that  it  had  to  be  re- 
.moved  and  repaired;  and  as  it  could  not  be 
replaced  by  the  divers,  some  new  arrange- 
ment was  necessary,  and  that  shown  in  fig.  8, 
in  which  the  pump  is  secured  in  the  bottom 
of  an  upright  box  bolted  to  the  ship^s  nde, 
and  driven  by  a  belt,  was  adopted.  The  con- 
struction of  this  box  and  placing  it  in  position 
occupied  a  week.  Everything  was  ready  to 
start  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  but  no  work  wad 
done  till  Monday,  when  the  pump  was  started. 
The  work  of  wedging  the  cross  frames,  arrang- 
ing the  patches  and  chinking  with  sea  grass 
wherever  a  leak  showed  itself,  had  to  be  gone 
over  by  the  divers.  On  Tuesday  the  captain  and 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  ship,  "iir,  Borison,  went 
through  thie  caisson,  and  a  man  was  set  to  drill- 
ing the  first  rivet  hole.  The  engineers.of  the 
ship  were  sent  into  the  cells  between  the  skins, 
where  they  found  the  water  running  in  a  stream 
about  8  inches  deep  through  one  of  the  man- 
holes in  one  of  the  longitudinal  webs  between 
the  cells.  This  manhole  was  closed  by  a  plank 
with  a  mbber  facing,  and  secured  by  a  wore. 
The  carpenters  were  now  set  at  work  to  make 
a  scaffold  for  the  drillers  in  the  caisson,  and 
the  men  at  work  to  drill  the  rivet  holes,  under 
the  direction  of  the  engineers  of  the  ship,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  necessary  plates  were 
taken,  and  the  iron  ordered.  On  November 
28d  all  the  holes  were  drilled,  and  the  plates 
were  arriving;  but  now  the  Andrew's  pump 
began  to  show  signs  of  weakness,  and  gave 
out,  and  the  caisson  began  to  fill.  The  ship's 
pumps  were  set  at  work  in  the  compartment  of 
the  skin  over  the  caisson,  and  kept  the  water 
from  rising  over  ten  feet  in  the  caisson.  The 
oentrifbgal  pump  was  taken  out,  sent  to  the  city 
for  repairs,  and  returned  the  same  p.  m.  ;  put 
in  place  and  set  at  work  by  the  next  a.  m.;  then 
the  engineers  of  the  ship  commenced  to  ap- 

gly  the  plates  and  the  riveters  set  to  work,  the 
ot  rivets  being  dropped  into  the  caisson 
through  tubes  arranged  for  the  purpose.  To 
guard  against  another  accident,  another  pump, 
a  Worthlngton,  which  had  been  previously  rec- 
ommended by  the  engineers,  but,  on  account 
of  economy,  not  adopted,  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  stoke  holes,  over  tne  fracture.    Steam 
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being  supplied  to  it  though  a  rubber  hose  from 
one  of  the  ship^s  boilers,  it  discharged  its 
water  through  one  of  the  coaling  ports,  and 
was  kept  at  work  until  the  last  plate  was  ap- 
plied, steam  being  still  kept  up  in  the  boilers 
of  the  centrifugal  pump  so  that  it  might  be  set 
at  work  in  case  of  accident.  The  work  of  ap- 
plying the  plates  to  the  ship's  side  went  on 
night  and  day,  under  the  direction  of  the  en- 
gineers of  the  ship,  Messrs.  Rorison  and  Beck- 
with.  The  fracture  varied  in  breadth,  being 
in  some  places  4  feet  wide.  To  cover  the  In- 
dented plates,  and  restore  the  form  of  the  ship, 
the  patch  of  new  plates  was  98  feet  long  bj 
from  6  to  10^  feet  in  breadth,  |  inch  thick,  ap- 
plied crosswise  of  the  ship  with  lap  joints. 
The  work  of  applying  the  plates  was  com- 
menced at  the  after  end,  the  cross  timbers  were 
cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  plates,  and  tem- 
porary shores  were  driven  between  the  plates 
and  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  as  the  plates 
were  put  in  place.  Everything  now  went  on 
quietly  and  rapidly.  The  job  was  completed, 
and,  on  inspection  by  a  number  of  engineers 
and  nautical  men,  was  deemed  very  satis&ctory. 
The  accident  has  demonstrated  in  a  most  practi- 
cal manner  the  value  of  the  cellular  system  of 
construction.  The  outer  skin  was  so  abraded, 
torn,  and  indented  that,  had  it  been  the  only 
protection,  the  ship  would  have  sunk  imme- 
diately. As  it  was,  with  only  the  immense 
fracture  of  86  feet  in  length  closed,  and  the 
others  only  temporarily  stopped,  she  has  made 
her  return  trip  successfally  and  safely.  Similar 
plans  have  been  previously  adopted  for  the  re- 
pair of  ships'  bottoms,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  caisson — 104  feet  long  by  15  wide— is  un- 
precedented, and  complicated  the  work.  The 
hose  packing,  which  conduced,  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking, is,  it  is  believed,  a  novelty,  and  was 
devised  by  the  Messrs.  Renwick,  who  projected 
the  plans  for  the  repair  of  the  ship,  and  di- 
rected the  whole  work. 

GREECE,  a  limited  monarchy  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Europe,  having  an  area  of  18,244  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  1,067,216  inhabitants,  or, 
adding  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  the  British 
Government  have  given  the  opportunity  to 
unite  with  the  Greek  kingdom,  19,250  square 
miles,  and  1,813,699  inhabitants.  Greece  is  now 
under  a  provisional  government,  of  which  De- 
metri  Bulgaris  is  president,  with  two  vice-pres^ 
idents  and  a  council  of  seven. 

During  the  past  year  Greece  has  undergone 
a  revolution,  which  has  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw and  banishment  of  the  late  "King  Otho  I. 
A  brief  explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
this  revolution  may  properly  preface  an  account 
of  it  Greece,  which  since  the  15th  century 
had  been  under  Turkish  domination,  worn 
out  with  the  constantly  increasing  oppression 
of  the  Ottoman  power,  revolted  in  1821,  aifd  a 
war  of  seven  years,  marked  by  terrible  atroci- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  followed.  In 
October,  1827,  the  Greeks,  aided  by  a  combin- 


ed English,  French,  and  Russian  fleet,  gained 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  which  broke  the  Turkish 
power,  and  led  to  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence,  under  the  protection  of  the  three 
powers  who  had  contributed  to  their  libera- 
tion. At  first  the  government  was  nominally 
a  republic,  and  Count  Capodistrias,  a  Greek 
statesman,  long  in  the  service  of  Russia,  was 

§  resident;  but  the  three  protecting  powers 
ecided  that  they  must  have  a  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, and  on  the  assassination  of  Count 
Capodistrias  in  October,  1881,  these  powers, 
after  some  deliberation,  selected,  aa  their 
king,  Otho,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
bom  in  1815.  He  arrived  at  Kauplia  in  1888, 
and  at  first  assumed  the  government  nnder  a 
regency  of  three,  selected  by  his  father,  all 
Bavarians,  and  two  of  them  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  country,  and  even  of  its  language.  In 
1886  the  king  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  took  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  himself,  or  ratiier  committed 
them  to  the  queen,  as  the  abler  member  of  the 
royal  firm.  Otho  was  not  by  nature  cruel  or 
tyrannical,  but  he  was  weak,  indolent,  and  self- 
ish, and  wedded  wholly  to  Bavarian  ideas.  His 
queen  was  far  more  capable,  but  imperious, 
selfish,  and  bent  upon  the  gratification  of  her 
own  wiU,  and  scrupled  at  no  tyranny  whid^ 
should  extract  frcm  the  Greeks  the  money  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  her  plans,  while  t^e  was 
unwilling  to  do  anything  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  The  result  has  been  that 
oppression  followed  oppression  till  all  motive 
for  enterprise  or  improvement  was  lost,  and  the 
country  sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy,  from  which 
it  was  only  roused  by  occasional  spasmodic  ef- 
forts to  throw  off  tiie  hated  Bavarian  yoke. 
The  municipal  governments  of  the  villages,  a 
relic  of  ancient  Greece,  which  had  been  pre- 
served through  three  and  a  half  centuries  of 
Turkish  domination,  were  discontinued;  the 
monasteries  were  abolished,  but  their  lands 
and  funds,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  were  taken  as  the  property 
of  the  crown,  which  further  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  about  two  thirds  of  the  cultivated, 
and  four  fifths  of  the  uncultivated  lands  of  the 
kingdom.  On  these  lands  the  tenants  were 
required  to  pay  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  prod- 
uct of  the  land  in  kind,  as  rent  for  its  usufruct, 
and  in  addition  a  land  tax  of  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  also  in  kind  ;  and  these  taxes  and  rents 
were  exacted  in  the  most  aggravating  and 
wasteful  manner.  The  whole  taxes  and  rents 
were  farmed,  and  the  cultivator  could  neitiier 
reap  nor  thresh  his  crop  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  farmer,  who  often  withheld  the  per- 
mission, till  the  crop  was  nearly  worthless,  in  or- 
der to  extract  more  fi-om  the  hapless  cultivator. 
The  crop  when  gathered  must  be  transported 
from  five  to  twelve  miles  over  the  most  abomi- 
nable roads,  to  be  threshed,  that  there  might 
be  no  withholding  of  the  farmer^s  portion,  and 
when  brought  to  the  threshing  floor,  it  was 
often  many  weeks  before  permission  to  tliresh 
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tt  WBB  Uncorded,  and  during  this  time  the  ealti- 
TBtor  mast  remain  by  to  watch  it.  On  an 
average  three  months  were  lost  to  each  calti- 
vator  in  this  waj,  and  all  indnoement  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  crops  was  taken 
away.  Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Athens  there  were  neither  roads  nor  bridges, 
althongh  the  country  is  preeminently  one  of 
swift  flowing  streams,  high  hills,  and  deep 
ravines.  There  were  not  120  miles  of  tolerable 
roads,  and  bat  half  a  dozen  bridges  in  Uie  king^ 
dom.  Manafactnres  were  discouraged  by  heavy 
imposts,  till  there  remidned  only  some  gold 
and  silver  embroidery  work  at  Athens,  some 
iron  ware  at  Tripolitza,  a  little  silk  gauze  at 
Oalamata  and  Mistra,  and  some  woollen  &bric8 
on  a  very  limited  scale  manu&ctured  at  Le- 
badoea.  While  five  or  six  short  and  inexpen- 
sive railroads,  connecting  important  joints, 
would  hare  soon  quadrupled  the  production  of 
Greece,  the  Government  not  only  would  not 
interest  itself  in  their  construction,  but  opposed 
and  forbade  any  application  of  private  capital 
for  the  purpose.  Oentralization  was  the  policy 
of  the  court.  Athens,  as  the  royal  residence, 
must  be  aggrandized,  but  all  the  rest  of  Greece 
miffht  go  to  waste. 

At  the  dose  of  her  straggle  for  independence 
Greece  had  a  constitution  of  a  somewhat  lib- 
eral character,  but  this  the  regency  and  the 
king  himself;  when  he  came  into  power,  ut- 
terly ignored,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Qoy' 
emment  ^rew  more  intolerable  with  each  year, 
till  in  1843  the  people  rose  in  revolution,  with 
the  rallying  cry  of  Zffr»  to  Sym-ayfia  ("  Long 
Live  the  Constitution'^-  ^^«  Ealergy  was  in 
command,  and  the  army  on  which  the  king  re- 
lied to  defend  him  from  the  people,  fraternized 
with  them.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  es- 
cape the  alternative  presented  him  of  resigning, 
or  dismissing  his  Bavarians,  appointing  a  new 
ministry,  calling  a  national  assembly,  and  accept- 
ing a  constitution  drawn  up  by  them,  he  finally 
acceded  to  the  latter,  signed  the  ordinances 
presented  to  him,  and  when  the  national  as- 
sembly had  drawn  up  a  constitution,  he  accept- 
ed it.  The  constitution  thus  prepared  was  ae- 
fective  in  many  particulars^  but  Otho  and  his 
queen  did  not  observe  its  provisions,  and  hence 
any  good  there  was  in  it  failed  to  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  The  two  chambers,  in- 
stead of  being  elected  by  &ir  popular  vote, 
were  packed  with  adherents  to  the  crown ;  the 
ballot  was  tampered  with,  and  if  by  any  acci- 
dent a  Greek  patriot  was  elected,  spurious  bal- 
lots sufficient  to  defeat  his  election  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  true  ones.  The  ministry  were 
notoriously  takers  of  bribes,  falsifiers  of  bal- 
lots, and  tools  of  the  despotism,  and  were 
openly  accused  of  every  species  of  baseness. 

For  ten  years  the  people  endured  these  in- 
creasing evils,  which  were  aggravated  by  the 
growing  rapacity  of  the  queen.  The  revenues 
had  been  increasing;  but  this  fact  was  care- 
fiiliy  concealed  from  the  people,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  900,000  drachmas  annually,  guaranteed 


by  the  constitotion  toward  the  liouidation  of 
the  debt  of  $12,000,000,  contracted  by  Greece 
at  her  independence,  with  the  endorsement  of 
the  three  powers,  was  withheld  by  the  king,  and 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  court,  as  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  principal  of  the  loan  had  been. 

In  1854  another  revolution  became  imminent, 
and  was  only  avoided  by  the  adroitness  of  the 
Government  (an  adroitness  never  manifested 
on  any  other  occasion),  in  bringing  forward  the 
project  of  a  Byzantine  empire.  The  questions 
which  led  to  the  Crimean  war  were  in  agita- 
tion, and  the  queen  and  ministers  prompted 
the  people  to  side  with  Russia,  and  to  make  the 
effort  to  alienate  ftom  Turkey  the  provinces  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  the  Grecian  islands, 
to  form  a  new  Greek  domain.  Infatuated  with 
this  idea,  Otho  for  once  became  popular,  and 
his  already  despotic  powers  were  enlarged, 
while  the  wealtnier  Greeks  subscribed  large 
sums  of  money,  which  were  greedily  absorbed 
by  the  court  to  promote  so  desirable  an  end. 
In  less  than  a  year  they  woke  from  their  dream 
to  find  they  had  been  doped.  The  allied  pow- 
ers threatened  them,  and  occupied  their  capital 
with  an  armed  force;  Turkey  was  exasperated, 
and  their  money  had  been  spent  on  its  own 
projects  by  the  Government  which  had  become 
more  absolute  than  before.  The  people  became 
satisfied  that  their  Bavarian  rulers  cared  noth- 
ing for  them,  but  only  for  their  money,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  improvement  or  progress 
till  they  were  rid  of  them ;  but  who  could  be 
substituted  for  them,  was  the  question,  and  a 
very  difficult  one  it  was  to  solve. 

In  1856  the  three  protecting  powers  appoint- 
ed a  commission  to  mvestigate  the  administra- 
tive and  financial  state  of  Greece.  This  com- 
mission, consisting  of  an  English,  French,  and 
Russian  member,  spent  more  than  two  years  in 
their  inquiries,  and  published  their  report  in 
1860.  According  to  this  report  the  interest  of 
the  debt  already  referred  to  had  not  been  paid 
since  1848,  and  amounted  in  1859  to  $11,228,- 
4T6,  and  at  the  present  time  would  amount  to 
about  $16,400,000.  There  was  besides  this  a 
home  debt  of  about  $12,500,000.  The  Govern- 
ment, the  commission  reported,  had  used  with- 
out accounting  for  them  the  conmaunal  funds, 
had  encroach^  systematically  upon  the  publio 
domain,  had  published  no  account  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  though  the  revenues  had  increased, 
had  carefully  concealed  that  fact  from  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  had  constantly  plundered. 

This  report  did  not  lessen  the  utter  distrust 
and  contempt  of  their  king  and  queen  which 
was  possessing  the  minds  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
it  required  but  a  slight  incident  to  develop  it 
in  another  revolution.  On  the  28th  of  May  a 
conspiracy,  supposed  to  be  of  great  extent,  was 
discovered  in  Athens,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
false  alarm,  and  the  long  and  queen  soon  sub- 
sided into  their  old  condition  of  apathy.  Otho 
went  in  the  summer  as  usual  to  the  German 
spa,  and  left  the  queen  as  regent.  On  the  15th 
of  September,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  aa 
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she  was  returning  from  ber  model  farm  ait 
Fames,  seven  miles  from  Athens,  a  man  step- 
ped forward  and  fired  a  pistol  at  her.  He 
missed  his  aim,  and  was  arrested  on  the  spot ; 
he  proved  to  be  a  jonng  man  of  high  family,  a 
nepnew  of  Mavrocordatos,  and  a  son  of  parents 
who  had  been  illostrions  both  for  patriotism  and 
intellectual  ability.  His  name  was  Aristides 
'Dosias.  He  freely  admitted  the  act,  and  justi- 
fied it  on  the  ground  of  patriotic  devotion  to 
his  country's  welfare,  which  the  queen  had 
imperilled.  His  trial  caused  great  excitement 
throughout  Greece,  and  when  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death,  the  queen  commuted  his 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  A  few 
months  later,  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination 
of  Otho  was  discovered  just  in  time  to  save  his 
life;  Warned  by  these  and  other  incidents,  the 
king  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  satisfy  his  sub- 
jects, and  about  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1862,  sum* 
moned  Canaris,  a  brave  and  patriotic  Ipsariot, 
to  form  a  ministry.  The  old  patriot  addressed 
to  the  king  a  memorial,  in  which  he  stated  the 
conditions  under  which  he  would  be  willing  to 
serve  in  this  capacity ;  these  were :  1st,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  chambers,  which  had  been  frau- 
dulently elected,  and  the  guaranty  of  a  per- 
fectly free  election  of  their  successors ;  2d,  the 
formation  of  a  national  guard,  and,  8d,  the  re- 
lieving of  the  press  from  the  censorship  which 
had  paralyzed  it.  The  king  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  this  programme,  and  fearing  lest 
Canaris  should  present  a  list  of  patriotic  min- 
isters, he  dismissed  him,  and  the  same  day  the 
profligate  and  corrupt  tools  who  served  the 
king  as  ministers,  announced  to  the  chambers 
that  it  had  never  been  intended  that  they  should 
be  removed.  "  So  then  Oanaris  was  only  celled 
to  the  court  to  be  made  a  buffoon?"  was  the 
stinging  reply.  The  nation  was  exasperated, 
but  not  quite  ripe  for  revolution.  In  the  reac- 
tion from  his  spasm  of  penitence  the  king 
showed  himself  more  of  a  despot  than  before. 
More  than  a  thousand  patriots  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing intended  to  conspire  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  maddened  by  this  tyranny,  a  num- 
ber of  ofiicers  in  the  mountain  fortress  of  Pfda- 
mede,  overlooking  the  city  of  Nauplia,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1862.  proclaimed  a  revolt. 
Among  them  were  Ool.  Coroneos,  who  had- 
been  an  officer  in  the  English,  French,  and 
German  service;  Col.  Zimbrakaki,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  French  service  in 
the  Crimea;  Commander  Artemis,  and  Lieut. 
Grivas,  both  oflicers  greatly  beloved  by  the  sol- 


diers. The  ^Tauplians  and  the  dtizens  of  the 
vicinity  responded  to  the  call,  but  the  country 
generally  was  not  ready,  and  after  a  siego  of 
two  months,  in  which  some  sharp  actions  were 
fought,  and  Coroneos  wounded,  and  made  pris* 
oner,  they  finally  capitulated  on  the  20th  of 
ApriL  an  amnesty  bemg  granted  to  all  except 
19,  who  were  required  to  leave  the  oonntiy. 
This  amnesty  was  disregarded,  and  the  officers 
and  men  who  had  capitulated  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Meantime  another  insurrection 
had  broken  out  on  the  island  of  Syra,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Leotzakos,  a  distinguished 
Greek  oflScer,  and  Moraitines,  son  of  an  eminent 
Judge.  In  a  naval  battle  at  Thermia  between 
the  insurgents  and  Others  forces,  these  two 
brave  leaders'  were  killed  and  their  forces  de- 
feated ;  but  the  Syrans  would  not  submit,  nor 
yield  allegiance  to  tiie  king.  As  the  summer 
approach^,  the  evidences  of  the  discontent  of 
the  people  became  more  alarming,  and  the  Got^ 
emment  resorted  to  more  high  handed  measures 
to  repress  insurrection.  The  criminals  were 
set  free  from  the  prisons  to  plunder  the  patriots, 
and  their  places  filled  by  the  best  citizens  of 
Greece.  The  press  was  prohibited  from  utt6^ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  the  cham- 
bers, tJiough  filled  by  those,  who  had  been 
the  friends  of  Government,  were  awed  into 
silence  by  force.  The  people  in  June  and 
July  were  shouting  for  Amadeus  (second  son 
of  Victor  Emanuel)  under  the  walls  of  the 

galace.  At  length,  the  king  on  the  2dd  of 
eptember  prorogued  the  chambers,  which  he 
could  not  wholly  silence,  to  November;  and 
the  people  felt  that  the  time  for  action  bad 
oome.  On  the  20th  of  October,  tiie  king  find- 
ing his  power  and  infiuence  gone,  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  brother.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  formed  at  Patras,  under  the  pred- 
denoy  of  Demetri  Bulgaris,  and  proclaim^  the 
deposition  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  October,  almost  unattended,  and 
in  fear  and  trembling,  the  royal  pair  went  on 
board  ship  at  Nauplia,  and  left  forever  that 
Greece  which  for  thirty  years  they  had  eo 
abused  and  oppressed. 

The  provisional  government  ordered  an 
election  for  a  king,  and  Prince  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land was  chosen  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote; 
but  as  the  agreement  between  the  three  pro- 
tecting powers  forbade  the  elevation  of  a  prince 
of  either  house  to  the  Greek  throne,  it  has  since 
been  offered  to  the  ex-king  of  Portugal,  and  to 
the  duke  of  Saxe  Goburg  and  Gotha,  but  was 
declined  by  both. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  arrest  and  con- 
finement of  persons  by  orders  fh>m  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  continued 
nearly* to  the  close  of  the  year  1862  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  1861.     (See  Annual  Ctolop2b- 


B1A,  1861 :  Habeas  Cobpus.)  It  was  declared  hj 
those  citizens  who  were  opposed  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  they  were  in  violation  of  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 
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-Asff.  4k  The  right  of  the  peopl*  to  be  seoored  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects  against  nn- 
reaaonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  yiolated : 
an4  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
8uj>portod  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particulariy  de- 
flcrioing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seiied. 

•  Abt.  &  Ko  peivon  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
aentmeut  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
caaes  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  Ibroea,  or  in  the 
mUitift  when  in  actual  serrice,  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  lire  or  limb :  nor 
be  oompelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  llbert;^,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private 
projwrty  bo  taken  for  pablio  nse  without  just  oompen- 
sation. 

Abt.  6.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjo:^  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  juiy  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
erime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  bv  law,  and  to  be 
informed  ofthe  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have 
Qompolsorv  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favor ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  ibr  his 
defence. 

A  large  number  of  the  arrests  of  the  pre- 
vious year  had  been  made  by  orders  issued 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  the  matter 
was  early  in  the  year  transferred  to  the  War 
Department  On  the  8d  of  December,  1861, 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  LafSayette  came 
to  the  prisoners'  quarters  and  read  a  document 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

To  ihd  BMUeal  Pritonm  in  Fort  Zafiwdte  .* 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inform 
yon  that  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
will  not  recognize  any  one  as  an  attorney  for  political 
{prisoners,  and  will  look  with  distrust  upon  all  applica- 
tions for  release  through  such  channels ;  and  that  snch 
applications  will  be  regarded  as  additional  reasons  for 
decUnio^  to  release  the  prisoners. 

And  further,  that  if  such  prisoners  wish  to  make 
aoy  communication  to  Government,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  make  it  directly  to  the  State  Department. 

SETH  C.  HAWLET. 

The  prisoners,  it  would  seem,  were  by  the 
activity  of  their  friends,  becoming  troublesome 
to  the  Government,  and  this  notice  had  the  ef- 
fect to  suspend  their  activity. 

The  following  order  is  the  only  instance 
during  the  year  in  which  an  official  statement 
was  made  of  the  arrest  of  any  citizen.  In  this 
instance,  the  party  arrested  was  soon  after  set 
at  liberty. 

Was  DsPAmnsT,  WaumrOTOR,  Fsb,  10, 18dS. 

Ordered  that  a  person  calUnff  himself  Dr.  Ives,  a 
native  of  a  rebel  State,  whose  brother,  lately  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  is  now  an  officer 
in  the  rebel  army,  and  who  pretends  to  be  a  special 
representative  ofthe  New  York  **  Herald  "  for  Washing- 
ton, be  arrested  and  held  in  close  custody  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  as  a  spy,  and  for  violating  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  this  Department  in  this: 

That  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  186S,  against 
the  public  and  well  known  regulations  for  the  safe 
transaction  of  Congressional  business,  he  intruded 
himself  into  the  War  Department  and  into  the  cham- 
bers where  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants  were  trans- 
scting  business  with  members  of  Congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  spying  and  obtaining  war  news  and  intelli- 
t  in  regard  to  Cabinet  consultationsy  telegraphs, 


Aa,  for  pttbliostion,  which  he  knew  was  noi  authorized 
to  be  published ;  and  having  so  intended,  he  conducted 
himself  insolently,  making  threats  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Peter  H.  Watson,  of  the  hostility  of  the  Xew 
York  "Herald"  against  the  administration  of  the 
War  Department,  nnless  he  was  afforded  special  privi- 
leges and  furnished  intellisence  by  the  Department  in 
respect  to  Cabinet  consultations,  telegrams,  official 
communications,  and  all  news  the  moment  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Department,  in  advance  of  all  other 
papers. 

The  War  Department  is  the  place  where  the  Presi- 
dent|  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  nis  subordinates,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  other 
public  officers,  are  earnestly  ensaged  in  the  business 
of  overcoming  treason  and  rebdlion  against  the  Gov* 
emment  ofthe  United  States.  It  is  not  a  place  were 
spies  or  traitors,  or  any  person,  but  for  public  pur- 
poses, can  be  sniTered  to  enter  or  harbor. 

Newspapers  are  valuable  organs  of  public  intelli- 
sence and  instruction,  and  every  proper  facility  will 
be  affi>rded  to  all  loyal  persons  to  procure,  on  equal 
terms,  information  of  such  public  facts  as  may  be 
properiv  made  known  in  time  of  rebdlion.  But  no 
matter  how  useful  or  powerful  the  press  may  be,  like 
everything  else,  it  is  subordinate  to  the  national  safety. 
The  fate  of  an  army  or  the  destiny  of  the  nation  may 
be  imperilled  by^  a  spy  in  the  saib  of  a  newspaper 
asent.  The  nation  is  in  conflict  with  treason  and 
rebellion — may  be  threatened  by  foreign  foes. 

The  lives  and  fortunes  of  twenty  mulions  of  people, 
and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  posterity,  in  the 
loysl  States— the  fate  of  public  liberty  and  republican 

fovemment  forever— are  staked  upon  the  instant  issu& 
he  duties  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary,  of  every 
officer  of  the  Government,  especially  in  the  War  De-. 
partment  and  military  service,  are  at  thia  moment 
urgent  and  solemn — the  most  urgent  and  solenm  that 
ever  fell  upon  men.  No  news  gatherer,  nor  any  other 
person,  for  sordid  or  treasonable  purposes,  can  be  su& 
fered  to  intrude  upon  them  at  sucn  a  time  to  procure 
news  by  threats,  or  spy  out  official  acts  which  the 
safety  ofthe  nation  requires  not  to  be  disclosed. 

For  these  reasons  the  aforesaid  Ives  has  been  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned,  and  all  persons  so  offending  will 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner. 

(Signed)  EDWIN  H.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  14th  of  Febmary,  an  order  was  issued 
transferring  the  matter  of  all  arrests  to  the 
War  Department,  offering  to  release  political 
prisoners  on  parole,  and  directing  that  future 
arrests  shall  be  made  by  military  authority. 
The  order  was  as  follows; 

JSxecuHve  Orden  in  Belation  to  State  FHtonen.  No,  I. 
Was  DxPAxnfsiiT^  WASmiroiO!c,  Feb.  14. 

The  breaking  out  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  based 
on  a  conflict  of  political  ideas,  being  an  event  with- 
out precedent  in  the  United  States,  was  necessarily 
attended  by  great  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the 
public  mina.  Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  sudden- 
ly became  bold,  and  treason  astonisbea  the  worid  by 
bringing  at  once  into  the  field  militarr  forces  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States. 

Eveiy  department  ofthe  Ck>vemment  was  paralyzed 
bv  treason.  Defection  appeared  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the 
Federal  Courts ;  Ministers  and  Consuls  returned  from 
foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionaiT  councils, 
or  land  or  naval  forces:  commanding  and  other  officers 
ofthe  army  and  in  the  navy  betray^  the  councils  or 
deserted  their  posts  for  commands  in  the  insursrent 
forces.  Treason  Was  flagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in 
the  post  office  service,  as  well  as  in  the  teiritorial 
governments  and  in  the  Indian  reserves. 
•  Not  only  €k>vemors.  Judges,  Legislators,  and  minis- 
terial officers  in  the  States,  but  even  whole  Sutes, 
rushed,  one  after  another,  with  apparent  unanimity^ 
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into  rebellion.  The  capital  was  besieged  and  ita  oon- 
nection  with  all  the  States  cut  off. 

Even  in  the  portions  of  the  oountrj  which  were  most 
loyal  political  combinations  and  secret  societies  were 
formcKl  furthering;  the  work  of  disunion,  while,  from 
motires  of  disloyalty  or  enpidit^,  or  from  excited  pas- 
sions or  perrertod  sympathies,  individuals  were  found 
famishins  men,  money,  and  materials  of  war  and  sup- 
plies to  the  insnivents'  military  and  naral  forces. 
Armies,  ships,  fortincations,  nary  yards,  arsenals,  mili- 
tary posts  and  garrisons,  one  slier  another,  were  be- 
trayed or  abandoned  to  the  insurgents. 

Conmaa  had  not  anticipated  and  so  had  not  pro- 
Tided  for  the  emergjency.  The  municipal  authorities 
were  powerless  and  tnactiTe.  The  judicial  machinery 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the 
Qovemment,  but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it 

Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  and  industri- 
ously instigated  by  the  abetters  of  the  insurrection, 
became  imminent,  and  has  only  been  prevented  by 
the  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice  with  the 
most  perfect  moderation  in  our  intercourse  with  aa^ 
tions. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive, 
though  fortunately  not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It 
seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a  model 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  had  indeed  the  ability 
to  defend  and  maintain  itselt 

Some  reverses,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable, 
suffered  bv  newlv  levied  and  inefficient  forces,  dis- 
couraged the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes  to  the  insur- 
gents. Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease, 
and  desertions  commenced.  Parties  speculated  upon 
the  question  whether  conscription  had  not  become 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  dutv  to 
employ  with  energy  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
the  Constitution  confides  to  him  in  cases  of  insurrec- 
tion. He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval 
forces,  unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed 
necessary.  He  directed  measures  to  prevent  the  nse 
of  the  post  office  fbr  treasonable  correspondence.  He 
subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to 
new  passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade, 
suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  various  places, 
and  caused  persons  who  were  represented  to  him  as 
being  or  about  to  engage  in  disloyal  and  treasonable 
practices  to  be  arrested  oy  special  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary agencies,  and  detained  in  military  cnstbdy,  when 
necessary,  to  prevent  them  and  deter  others  from  such 
practices.  Examinations  of  such  cases  were  institut- 
ed, and  some  of  the  persons  so  arrested  have  been  dis- 
charged from^me  to  time  under  circumstances  or 
upon  conditions  compatible,  as  was  thought,  with  the 
public  safety. 

Meantime  a  favorable  chance  of  public  opinion  has 
occurred.  The  line  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty  is 
plainljT  defined :  the  whole  structure  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  firm  and  stable ;  apprehension  of  public  dan- 
£»r  and  facilities  for  tressonable  practices  have  dimin- 
bed  with  the  passions  which  prompted  heedless  per- 
sons to  adopt  them.  The  insurrection  is  believed  to 
have  culminated  and  to  be  declining. 

The  President,  in  view  of  these  fitcts,  and  anxioua 
to  favor  a  return  to  the  normal  course  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  far  as  regard  for  the  public  welfare  will 
allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  State  pris- 
oners now  held  in  military  custody  be  released  on  their 
subscribing  to  a  parole  engaffine  them  to  render  no  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemies  m  hostility  to  the  United 
Stotes. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  in  his  discretion, 
except  from  the  effect  of  this  order  an/  persons  de- 
tained as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents,  or 
others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who 
shall  keep  their  parole,  the  President  grants  an  am- 
nesty for  any  past  offences  of  treason  or  disloyalty 
which  they  may  have  oommittad. 


Extraordinanr  arrests  will  hereafter  be  made  and* 
the  direction  of  the  military  authorities  alone. 
-    By  order  of  the  President : 

EDWIN  H.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  prisoners 
were  set  at  liberty  nnder  this  order ;  bat  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  following  ad- 
ditional order  was  issued : 

Wax  DxpABTMxirT,  WiSBiiraTov,  />&  S7, 1801 

H  is  ordsrtd,  Firtty  That  a  special  commission  of 
two  persons,  one  of  mHitaiy  rank,  and  the  other  in 
civil  life,  be  appointed  to  examine  the  cases  of  the 
State  prisoners  remaining  in  the  military  euatody  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  determine  whether,  in  view 
of  the  public  safety  and  the  existing  rebellion,  they 
should  be  discharged  or  remain  in  military  custody,  or 
be  remitted  to  the  civil  tribunal  for  trial. 

Second,  That  Major-General  John  A.  Dix,  oommand- 
iag  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Hon.  Edward  Pierpont,  of 
New  York,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  oonomis- 
sioners  for  the  purposes  above  menuoned;  and  they 
are  authorized  to  examine,  hear  and  determine  tM 
cases  aforesaid.  exparU,  and  in  a  summary  manner,  at 
such  times  and  places  as  in  their  discretion  they  may 
appoint,  and  make  full  report  to  the  War  Departm«it. 

By  Older  of  the  President: 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

This  commiseion  visited  the  Old  Ci^itol 
prison  at  Washington  and  Fort  McHemy  at 
Baltimore,  Fort  Lafayette  at  New  York,  and 
Fort  Warren  at  Boston. 

Previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  co  mis- 
sion many  prisoners  had  been  offered  their  lib- 
erty on  condition  of  subscribing  to  the  foUow- 
ing  parole: 

I  herebyjgive  my  parole  of  honor  not  to  render  any 
aid  or  comfort  to  toe  enemy  in  hostility  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Many  expressed  their  willingness  to  sign, 
provided  they  could  do  it  without  the  act  being 
coDsidered  as  a  condition  of  their  release.  To 
all  applications  for  a  legal  examination  of  the 
case,  or  a  discharge  from  confinement  on  such 
terms  as  would  proTe  their  innocenoe  of  all 
complicitj  with  treason,  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. 

The  proceedings  in  one  or  two  cases  of  ex- 
amination before  the  commission  have  been 
made  public.  One  is  that  of  David  0.  Wattles, 
who  was  arrested  at  North  Branch,  Michigan, 
on  Nov.  28, 1861,  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  La- 
fayette.   The  examination  is  thus  reported. 

Mr.  Wattles,  with  nine  others,  were  first 
called  up,  and  asked  the  following  questions : 

"When  were  you  arrested?''  "Where  were  you 
arrested?''  "What  is  your  age?"  *' What  were  y<^ 
arrettedforf**  These  questions  were  each  answered 
by  Mr.  Wattles,  except  tbe  last  one,  which  he  informed 
them  was  one  he  wss  as  anxious  to  have  answered  as 
thev  could  be.  After  asking  him  if  be  sympathized 
witn  the  rebels,  and  a  few  sunilar  cinestions,  the  Com- 
mission expressed  themselves  satisfied.  Their  secre- 
tary, however,  was  not  so  clear,  and  interposed  to  ask 
him  if  there  was  not  a  secession  flag  raised  at  North 
Branch,  and  if  he  did  not  participate  m  raising  it  *  To 
this  Mr.  Wattles  responded,  that  he  heard  that  Isaiah 
Butler  had  an  old  shirt  which  he  had  used  in  straining 
blackberrv  iuice  for  wine  making,  which  he  on  an  oc- 
casion exnibited  ss  a  secession  fl^,  and  that  the  story 
of  this  fla£  had  travelled  throughout  the  country,  re- 
ceiving additions  as  it  went. 

This  closed  the  examination,  and  Mr.  Wattles  was 
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mnoTed  to  the  "  home  of  detention/'  where  he  was 
retained  until  the  day  following,  when  he  was  again 
broosht  before  the  Commission  and  informed  that  he 
could  ha^e  his  libeKj  by  signing  the  parole.  He  again 
expressed  his  willingness  to  si^  after  he  could  hare 
an  examination.  Gen.  Dix  replied :  "  This  iran  exam- 
ination that  you  ha^e  had.''  Mr.  Wattles  s^n  de- 
marred.  He  wished  to  return  to  his  home  free  from 
all  cbar^  and  suspicions ;  but  as  there  was  no  other 
alternative,  he  concluded  to  sign. 

The  case  of  the  Messrs.  Flanders,  of  Frank- 
lin oonnty,  New  York,  contains  some  facts 
which  took  place  at  an  earlier  date,  which  have 
been  thns  reported: 

Kot  long  after  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners  from  Fort 
Lafajrette  to  Fort  Warren*  notice  was  given  that  on  a 
certain  day  Hr.  Seth  G.  Hawley  would  visit  the  fort 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  among  the  persons 
oonfinea  there  were  willing  to  take  the  "  oath  of  alle- 
ffiance/'  as  it  was  termed,  as  a  condition,  not  of  release, 
but  of  having  their  cases  examined  into  and  reported 
Qpon.    This  oath  reads  as  follows : 

*'  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support,  protect, 
sod  defend  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic 
or  foreign,  and  &at  I  will  bear  true  faith,  allegiance, 
and  lojal^  to  the  same,  any  ordinance,  resolution  or 
law  of  any  State,  Convention,  or  Legislature  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding :  and  further,  that  I  do  this  with 
a  full  determination,  pledgee,  and  purpose,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  evasion  whatsoever;  and  further, 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  perform  all  the  duties 
which  may  be  required  of  me  by  law.  So  help  me 
God."       ^         ^  *' 

The  Messrs.  Flanders  united  in  a  reply  to  this  propo- 
titioD,  declining  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  for  the  fol* 
lowing  reasons : 

**  We  have  been  guilty  of  no  offence  against  the  laws 
of  our  country,  but  have  simply  exercised  our  consti- 
tutional rights  as  free  citixens,  m  the  open  and  manly 
expression  of  our  opinions  upon  public  affairs.  We 
have  been  placed  here  without  legal  charges,  or,  in- 
deed, any  charges  whatsoever,  being  made  against  us, 
and  upon  no  legal  process,  but  upon  an  arbitrary  and 
illegal  order  of  the  Hon.  William  U.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States.  Every  moment  of  our 
detention  here  is  a  denial  of  our  most  sacred  rights. 
We  are  entitled  to,  and  hereby  demand  an  uncondi- 
tional discharge;  and  while  weoould  cheerfully  take 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  because  we  are,  always  have  been,  and  ever  in- 
tend to  be  loyal  to  that  instrument  (though  at  the  same 
time  protestTng  against  the  right  of  the  &Dvemment  to 
impose  even  such  oath  upon  us  as  the  condition  of  our 
discharge),  we  cannot  consent  to  take  the  oath  now  re- 
quired of  us,  because  we  hold  no  office  of  any  kind 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
an  oath  unknown  to,  and  unauthorized  by,  the  Consti- 
tation,  and  commits  us  to  the  supgort  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  it  may  be  acting  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  Constitution,  and  deprives  us  of  the  right  of  freely 
discussing,  and  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  methods 
opposing  Its  measures— aright  which  is  sacred  to  free- 
dom, and  which  no  American  citizen  should  voluntarily 
surrender.  That  such  is  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  oath  by  the  Government,  and  such  its  intended 
effect,  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  dic- 
tated to  us  as  a  condition  of  our  release  from  an  im- 
prisonment inflicted  upon  us  for  no  other  cause  than 
tbat  we  have  exercised  the  above  specified  constitu- 
tional rights." 

After  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Simon  Cam- 
eron, resigned  in  January,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Russia.  When  he  was  nearly  ready 
to  embark  for  that  country,  on  April  16th,  a 
writ  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
was  served  upon  him  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Piero5 


Butler  for  trespass,  assault  and  battery,  an^ 
false  imprisonment  on  the  19th  of  August  pre- 
vious. At  that  time  Mr.  Butler  was  suspected 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  Confederate  States 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and 
during  a  moment  of  public  excitement  was  ar- 
rested bv  order  of  Mr.  Cameron,  without  pro- 
cess of  law,  and  without  any  assigned  cause, 
his  trunks,  drawers,  wardrobe,  and  entire  apart- 
ments searched,  and  private  papers  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  United  States  marshal  and 
four  assistants.  His  oflSce  was  also  examined, 
bis  books  and  papers  taken,  and  in  one  hour 
from  the  arrest  he  was  on  his  way  to  New  York, 
with  the  marshal  and  his  assistants,  all  armed 
with  revolvers,  who  conducted  him  that  even- 
ing to  Fort  Lafayette.  A  subsequent  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Butler^s  friends  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  ascertain  the  reason  of 
his  action,  though  in  a  measure  answered,  in- 
duced no  satisfactory  response. 

He  asserted  that  nothing  was  found  among 
his  papers  to  call  in  question  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  and  in  obtaining  the  writ  he  re- 
frained from  arrest  and  the  demand  for  security 
from  Mr.  Cameron,  as  his  wish  was  merely  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  his  imprisonment. 
He  was  liberated  ^ve  weeks  from  his  imprison- 
ment, without  a  reason  being  given  for  his  dis- 
charge any  more  than  for  his  arrest. 

The  following  correspondence  took  place  in 
consequence  of  this  arrest  : 

Pbiladslphia,  April  18, 1868. 

Sib:  By  the  directions  of  Gen.  Simon  Cameron,  I 
send  you  a  summons  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  state,  at  the  suit  of  Pierce  Butler  versus  Simon 
Cameron,  July  1, 1862— November  17.  The  writ  is  re- 
turnable the  first  Monday  of  May,  1862,  and  is  for 
trespass  vi  et  armiSf  assault  and  battery,  and  fa\Bt  im- 
prisonment 

The  cause  of  action  is  no  doubt  founded  upon  the 
supposed  misconduct  of  Gen.  Cameron  in  causing  the 
arrest  of  theplaintiff,  Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  and  placing 
him  in  Fort  Warren,  or  some  other  public  fortification, 
without  authority  of  law,  whilo  he.  Gen.  Cameron,  was 
Secretary  of  War.  As  I  am  instructed,  the  act  was 
not  the  act  of  Gen.  Cameron,  and  was  done  by  those 
who  commanded  it  to  be  done  for  just  reasons  and  for 
the  public  good. 

Tou  will  please  communicate  the  fact  of  the  suit  to 
the  President  and  such  other  official  persons  as  should 
properly  be  advised  of  it,  and  have  such  action  taken 
as  shall  relieve  the  defendant,  Simon  Cameron,  from 
the  burden,  cost,  and  responsibility  of  defending  this 
suit. 

By  direction  of  Gen.  Cameron,  I  have,  as  his  private 
counsel,  ordered  my  appearance  for  him,  while  I  also 
invite  and  request  the  intervention  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities  in  his  behalf  and  for  his  protection.  I  am, 
sir.  truly,  Ac.  BENJAMIN  H.  BREWSTER. 

Hon.  William  H«  Sbwaro,  Secretary  of  State. 

Depaktiisiit  or  Statb.     I 
Washihoton,  April  18, 1868.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  stat- 
ing that,  by  directions  of  Mr.  Simon  Cameron,  jou 
transmit  to  me  a  summons  issued  out  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  suit  of  Pierce 
Butler  against  Mr.  Cameron,  for  trespass  vi  el  armis, 
assault  and  battery,  and  false  imprisonment,  in  causing 
the  arrest  of  the  plaintiff  without  authority  of  law. 

This  communication  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent; ai)d  X  am  directed  by  him  to  say,  in  reply,  that 
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be  arows  the  proceeding  of  ICr.  Cameron  referred  to 
as  one  taken  by  him  when  Secretary  of  War ,  under  the 
Fresident'e  directions,  and  deemea  necessarj  for  the 
prompt  suppression  of  the  existing  insurrection. 

The  President  wili  at  once  communicate  this  oor- 
respondence  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Stues,  and  also  to  Ck>nffres8.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
flerrant,  WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

BxvJAMnr  E.  Bbswbtbb,  Esq.,  Philadelphia, 

A  case  bearing  npon  this  point  occnrred  a 
few  years  since  in  New  York.  It  was  that  of 
Commander  Hollins,  against  whom  an  action 
of  trespass  was  bronght  in  the  New  York 
Common  Pleas  on  behalf  of  owners  of  proper- 
ty destroyed  by  him  in  his  bombardment  of 
Greytown,  Nicaragua.  The  cause  was  removed 
into  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  ar- 
gued before  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  on  the  point 
raised,  that  Hollins,  as  commander  of  the  sloop 
of  war  Cyane,  was  acting  under  orders  from 
his  superior  officer,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  was  not  personally  liable 
to  the  plaintiff.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  ^e 
President  had  no  power  to  declare  war,  and 
that  therefore  the  act  both  of  the  President  and 
Hollins  was  without  show  of  authority,  and 
both  were  guilty  of  injuring  the  plaintiff.  The 
Court,  after  having  had  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement for  some  time,  ruled  that  the  decision 
of  the  Executive  was  final,  and  justified  Hollins 
in  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

Arrests  still  continued  to  be  made,  but  under 
the  form  of  military  orders,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance :  An  order  was  issued  by 
M^j.-Gen.  Dix  to  a  deputy  provost  marshal  to 
arrest  Richard  Carmichael,  Judge  of  Talbot  coun- 
ty court,  Maryland,  and  Isaac  Powell,  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Gen. 
Dix  was  at  the  time  in  military  command 
at  Baltimore.  The  arrest  was  made  by  the 
deputy  marshal,  MoPhail,  assisted  by  several 
officers  from  Baltimore.  A  military  company 
was  also  detailed  in  view  of  threatened  resist- 
ance, but  their  services  were  not  used.  The 
manner  in  which  this  arrest  was  made  is  thus 
related : 

The  marshal  and  his  men  went  into  the  court  hons^ 
where  the  Judse  was  presiding  upon  the  bench,  ana 
ascendinfl;  the  pTace,  told  the  Judge  that  he  must  consid- 
er himself  under  arrest  and  a  prisoner.  The  Judge 
seemed  astonished,  and  demanded  the  authorit};  for  such 
aproceeding,  and  was  answered,  by  the  authoritr  of  the 
United  States  Government  Tne  Judge's  reply  indi- 
cated that  he  did  not  regard  that  authority  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Here  a  call  was  made  for 
the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  and  the  crier  of  the  court, 
seated  near  the  window,  was  adding  to  the  excitement, 
but  was  soon  silenced  with  the  threot  that  if  he  said 
another  word  he  would  be  knocked  down.  Officer 
Bishop,  receiving  an  order  to  take  the  Judge  in  cus- 
tody, look  hold  of  him,  when  the  Judse  kicked  him. 
Bishop  then  drew  a  revolver,  and  with  it  struck  the 
Jndffe  upon  the  head  several  times.  Others  arrested 
Mr.  Powell  and  two  citizens  named  William  Kabb  and 
Elixir  Pascaolt.  The  proceeding  was  prompt,  de- 
cisive, and  done  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  write 
an  account  of  It.  But  the  court  room  presented  a  most 
singular  scene,  all  present  being  greatly  excited.  The 
members  of  the  jury,  who  were  sitting  in  the  box, 
asked  for  directions  as  to  what  they  snould  do,  but 
getting  no  answer,  soon  left  the  building.  The  arrests 
bavingbeen  made,  Judge  Carmiohael  was  attended  by 


a  pkyudan  of  the  town,  who  dressed  his  woondi.  Tba 
military  soon  made  their  appearance,  and  the  wh<de 
party,  after  a  short  delay,  marched  to  the  landing,  where 
a  steamer  was  in  waiting,  and  started  for  Baltimore. 
The  boat  stopped  at  Fort  McHenry,  and  placed  the 
prisoners  in  charge  of  Col.  Morris,  commanding  the 
post 

Another  instance  is  thus  described : 

Mr.  William  H.  Oflntt,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  Md.,  was  arrested  at  his  home  on  May 
28d,  by  order  of  Oen.  Wadsworth,  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  lodged' in  th» 
Old  Capitol  as  a  *'  prisoner  of  State.'* 

It  seems  that  this  ^ntleman  had  by  a  due  process 
of  law  recovered  a  fugitive  slave  belonging  to  him  im- 
der  the  laws  of  Maryland.  On  the  ground  that  this 
slave  had  received  a  "  militarjr  protection,"  Gen.  Wads- 
worth  sent  a  file  of  soldiers  into  Montgomery  conntv, 
twenty-three  miles  from  Washinffton,  to  demand  tfie 
restitution  of  the  person  returned  by  the  civil  authority 
charsed  with  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
As  the  slave  could  not  be  produced,  in  consequaioe  of 
his  removal  to  another  i>art  of  Maryland,  the  own^*, 
Mr.  Offutt,  was  arrested  in  his  stead  and  bronght  to 
Washington,  whore,  as  before  said,  he  wsb  impris- 
oned at  the  **  Old  Capitol  building." 

Mr.  Blair,  the  Postmaster-General,  becoming  aware 
of  the  facts,  and  being  apprised  of  the  estimable  charac- 
ter or  Mr.  Offutt,  as  also  of  his  approved  loyalty,  imme- 
diately procured  his  release  from  the  custody  m  which* 
he  was  held. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  President  lincoln 
issued  the  following  proclamation : 

Whereat  it  has  become  necessary  to  call  into  senrica 
not  only  volunteers,  but  also  portions  of  the  militia  of 
the  States  by  draft,  in  order  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion existing  in  the  United  States,  and  disloyal  persons 
are  not  adequately  restrained  by  the  ormnary  pro- 
cesses of  law  from  hindering  this  measure,  and  from 
giving  aid  and  comfort  in  various  ways  to  the  insnr- 
rection. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordered — 

FirH.  That  during  the  existing  insurrection,  and  as 
a  necessary  measure  for  suppressing  the  same,  all  reb-* 
els  and  insurgents,  their  aiaers  and  abettors,  within  the 
United  States,  and  all  persons  discouraginff  volunteer 
enlistments,  resistinjg  military  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any 
disloyal  practice,  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  reb- 
els against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
subject  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  ano  pnniab- 
ment  by  courts  martial  or  militaiy  commission. 

Second,  That  the  Vrit  of  Aabeae  eorfme  if  suspended 
in  respect  to  all  persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now.  or 
hereafter  durii^  the  rebellion  shall  be,  imprisoned  in 
any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other 
place  of  confinement  by  any  military  authority,  or 
by  the  sentence  of  any  court  martial  or  military  com- 
mission. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  herennto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  or  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washin^^o,  this  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  September,  m  the  year  of  our 

[l.  b.]  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President : 

WiLLiAX  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  was  followed  soon  after  by  an  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  appoinnog  a  pro> 
Yost  marshal  general  of  the  War  Department, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington ;  and  one  or 
more  special  provost  marshals  as  necessity 
might  require  in  each  8tate,  who  were  required 
to  report  to  and  receive  instructions  and  orders 
fiPom  the  provost  marshal  general.    The  chief 
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dedgn  of  the  order  wm  stotod  to  be  the  arrert 
of  deserters.  {See,  for  the  order,  Abut  ov  thx 
Unitbd  Statba.) 

The  aotion  of  the  ciyil  courts  during  this 
state  of  fl^airs  is  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Isaac  0.  Thomas, 
a  citizen  of  Backs  county,  Penn.,  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  discouraging  enlistments.  On  the 
20th  John  H.  Oook,  of  Philadelphia,  was  ar^ 
rested  by  authority  of  the  following  order, 
which  is  an  example  of  those  used  m  these 


"Wam  Dvixnun;  WiaancsTtm  Crt,  I 
AipIL  19,  ISO.     f 

Tp  Bnrj.  FmAHKux,  Esq.,  Cldef  of  Police,  PhikdelphlA: 

Toon  of  the  17th  instent  and  endosed  is  reoeired. 
Too  An  hereby  rathoriied  to  armt  John  Cook  npon 
the  ohurge  specified  in  the  iffidsTits  yon  sent  Yon 
will  imprison  him  at  the  usual  place  of  keeping  in 
custody  penons  arrested  for  political  offences,  and 
report 

By  order  of  the  Seeretary  of  War, 

D.  C.  TUBNEB,  Judge  Adrocate. 

In  the  case  of  Thomaa  an  application  was 
made  to  Judge  Cadwidader,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia,  who  on  the  24th  issued  a  writ  of  habea$ 
eorpw,  returnable  on  the  26th.  Similar  action 
took  place  in  the  case  of  Oook,  and  both  the 
parties  accused  were  admitted  to  baiL  The 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  hearing,  ICr.  Knox,  who,  with  Heasra.  Coffee 
and  Ashton,  represented  the  marshal,  filed  a  petition 
with  a  motion  to  quash  the  writ,  citins  the  President's 
proclamation  suspending  the  writ  or  habMt  corpus. 
Mr.  Knox  contended  thai,  under  this  proclamation,  the 
Jadn  could  not  interfore  with  the  arrest 

^se  4)adwalader  denred  to  hear  an  argument  on 
the  following  points : 

linL  W&ther  a  person  who  is  not  in  the  military 
leiTiee  of  the  (3oTemment,  and  is  not  in  a  place  where 
hostilities  ars  actually  pending  or  threatened,  and  is 
not  at  a  place  in  militaiy  occupation,  ia  liabla  to  miU- 
tary*  arrest  in  a  district  in  which  the  courts  of  ordinary 
cinl  and  criminal  iurisdiction  are  open  Ihr  the  regpUar 
administratioa  of  justice. 

Steond,  YHiether  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  6th 
Aagost,  1861,  legalixmg  and  making  ralid  all  ths  acts, 
proclamations,  and  orders  of  the  President  after  4th 
Jfarch,  1861.  applies  to  his  acts,  proebmations,  and 
orders  of  a  similar  character  made  after  the  enactment 
of  that  law ;  and  if  not  whether  any  other  act  of  Con- 

Chas  expressly  or  impliedly  authorised  the  proo- 
tion  inquestion. 
TJUni.  Whether  the  President  has  the  anthori^ 
vithoQt  or  independent  of  any  statutory  authori- 

Mr.  Knox  contended  that  the  burden  of  showing 
that  the  act  of  the  President  was  not  authorixedf  was 
with  the  other  side.  It  was  not  incumbent  upon  him  to 
show  that  the  President  bad  authority,  aa  the  Judge 
most  presume,  until  the  contrary,  that  the  act  was 
lawful  He  further  contended  that  if  there  was  to  be 
•ny  postponement  of  the  case,  the  accused  should  be 
remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 

Mr.  Brewster,  who,  with  Mr.  Brooke,  represented 
Mr.  Thomas,  stated  that  his  client  was  amongst  the 
most  loyal  ol  the  citisens.  He  desired  time  to  pre- 
pare an  argument  on  thh  questions  presented  by  the 
eoart 

Jndge  Cadwalader  fixed  Monday  at  noon  for  the 
hearing,  and  admitted  the  accused  to  bail  to  appear  at 
that  time. 

YOL.n.-« 


On  Monday,  at  the  hour  app6intdd,  the  i 
of  Isaac  O.Thomas  and  John  IL  Oook,  charged 
with  disloyal  practioes,  were  called  up,  when 
the  following  prooeedings  took  place : 

Mr.  Knox,  representing  the  United  States  marshsl, 
asked  and  obtidned  leave,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
to  withdraw  the  iqiplieation,  made  a  few  days  ago,  to 
ouash  the  writ  of  Mb«a$  earput.  He  then  presented 
the  following  return : 

<*  To  ths  Hon,  John  Cadwalader^  Judge  qf  the  Dii' 
triet  OouH  of  the  UniUd  States  for  the  Eattem 
JHetrict  of  Ptamaylvaniia  : 

« Wm.  MiUward,  the  defendant  in  the  witiifai  writ 
mentioned,  for  return  thereto,  respectfully  states  to 
your  Honor  that  the  said  Isaac  C.  Thomas  was  arrest- 
ed by  him  before  the  issuing  of  his  writ,  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  to  that  effect  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  through  L.  C.  Turner,  Judge  Advocate ;  and  that 
immediately  upon  the  issuing  and  service  of  this  writ 
the  said  Isaac  €!.  Thomaa  was  removed  from  the  cos- 
tody  of  the  defendant  by  the  order  of  your  Honor,  he 
having  entered  into  recognisance,  with  sureties,  for  his 
appearance,  and  to  abide  the  order  of  the  Court  in  his 
benalf ;  and  that  he  ia  not  now,  nor  has  he  been  since 
the  time  aibresaid,  in  the  custody  of  the  defendant; 
and  the  defendant  ftirther  states  that  he  hasfecently 
received  directions  finom  the  War  Department  to  dis- 
charge the  said  Isaac  C.  Thomas  from  the  arrest  afore- 
said, and  that  he  does  not  daim  the  custody  of  the  re* 
Utor.  WM.  MILLWABD. 

»  PmuLDSLPmA,  Sepi,  W,  1801" 

Mr.  Knox  also  presented  a  return  in  a  similar  form 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cook.  He  then  shid :  In  presenting 
these  returns  I  desire  to  say  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
these  arrests  until  some  time  after  they  were  made, 
and  after  the  write  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  issued 
by  your  Honor.  Upon  inquiry  I  learn  that  affidavits 
haa  been  made  making  certain  charges  against  these 
parties. 

The  Judge :  Is  it  regular  that,  after  these  returns,  I 
ahould  hear  any  argument  f 

Mr.  Knox  .*  I  do  not  propose  to  present  an  anrument 
at  all,  but  simply  to  make  a  statement  Affidavits 
had  been  made  makinc  charges  against  these  parties. 
Those  affidavits  were  mrwarded  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. That  department,  through  the  Judge  Advocate 
at  Washington,  issued  its  orders  for  their  arrest,  one 
of  the  orders  beiug  directed  to  the  chief  of  police  of 
this  dty,  the  other  to  the  marshal  of  the  diatrict 
Upon  receiving  lurther  information  the  proper  author- 
itiea  are  satisfied  that  the  public  interests  do  not  re« 
quire  that  these  persons  should  be  further  restrained 
of  their  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  defendants  have  been 
instructed  not  to  daim  the  further  cuatody  of  the  rela- 
tors, without,  however,  conceding  in  any  wise  that, 
where  a  person  is  properiy  under  military  arrest,  that 
arrest  can  be  interfered  with  through  the  intervention 
of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 

Mr.  O.  M.  Wharton :  We  make  no  concession  that 
there  is  any  other  **  proper  authority  '*  than  the  judge 
of  this  court. 

The  Judge :  These  proceedings  are  ended  by  the  re- 
tuma.  I  regret  that  any  subsequent  remarks  have  been 
thought  necessary.  I  have  only  to  say  to  the  respec- 
tive petitioners  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  depart  and 


go  whither  they  pie 

About  the  same  time  a  case  occurred  before 
the  United  States  Oourt  for  the  district  in- 
cluding Vermont.  Three  persons  had  been 
arrestM  in  Jericho,  in  that  State,  charged  with 
disloyal  practices,  and  imprisoned.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  Judge  Smalley  in 
behalf  of  one  of  these  men.  On  the  return  day 
tiie  marshal  appeared  before  the  court  without 
the  prisoner,  and  made  return  that  the  prisoner 
was  detained  under  an  order  of  the  WarDe- 
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partment,  dated  AngastS.  anspending  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  sncn  cases.  The  jadge 
stated  that  '^whether  the  President  has  the 
right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  oo¥pus  with- 
out appealing  to  Congress  was  a  controverted 
question.  In  his  opinion  the  President  has  that 
power  in  oases  of  important  military  ezigencj ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  his  subordinates  have  no  power  to  suspend 
the  writ ;  that  the  return  of  the  marshal  is  not 
a  compliance  with  the  writ,  and  that  unless 
within  four  hours  the  prisoner  be  produced  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  court,  he  should 
issue  a  further  order  requiring  the  United 
States  marshal  and  sheriff  to  show  cause  at  the 
next  term  of  the  circuit  court,  <hi  the  8d  of 
October  next,  why  an  attachment  should  not 
issue  sgainst  them  for  contempt  of  court." 

The  final  decLnon  of  the  court  in  this  case 
was  reported  in  substance  as  follows : 

That  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  under  which 
the  m^  against  whom  treason  was  alleged  were  ar- 
rested were  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  were  therefore  U* 
lesni  and  void. 

That  if;  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  the  power  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  hah&u  corput^  he  oould  not  dele- 
gate that  power  to  his  subordinate  officers. 

That  the  Constitution  made  the  President  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  this,  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
of  1705,  which  had  been  declared  to  be  constitutional, 
conferred  *  upon  the  President  power  to  declare  mar- 
tial law,  and  martial  law  havme  been  declared  by 
the  President's  proclamation  of  ue  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, ipn  facto  the  writ  of  habsoi  corpus  was  now  sus- 
pended. 

Therefore,  if  the  said  Field  was  now  produced  before 
the  court,  he  could  not  be  discharsed,  out  would  have 
to  be  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  marshsL 

On  the  1st  of  September,  however,  when  these  pro- 
ceeding were  instituted  anlnst  the  marshal,  the  writ 
of  hoMot  eorpuM  was  not  lawfully  suspended,  and  it 


was  no  Justitfcation  to  him  that  he  acted  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  War  Department,  those  orders  having  been 
issued  without  the  authority  of  iaw. 

Marshal  Baldwin  was  accordingly  declared  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court,  and  fined  one  hundred  dollars, 
which  fine  he  paid. 

In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Nathaniel 
Batchelder,  having  been  arrested  on  charges  of 
disloyal  epeeches  and  practices  by  some  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  inoprisoned  in  Fort  Oonsti* 
tution,  on  the  8th  of  September  he  applied  to 
Chief  Justice  Bell,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    It  was 

gromptly  granted,  and  served  on  the  United 
tates  marshal,  Mr.  Ela.  On  the  19th  Mr. 
Ela  appeared  before  the  court  with  counsel, 
Mr.  Daniel  Clark  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  make  a 
return  of  the  writ,  and  produced  the  following 
letter: 

JuDOi  AnvocATB  GsimAL*s  Omci,  8epL  18,  IStt. 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Ela,  U.  8.  Marshal,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Sib:  Your  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  under 
date  of  the  10th  instant,  relative  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  issued  in  the  case  of  Nathaniel  Batchelder,  ar- 
rested for  disloyal  practices,  has  been  refSured  to  this 
office  for  reply. 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  inform  you  that, 
by  an  «ider  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  a  printed  copy  of  which  m 
enclosed,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  suspended 
in  all  cases  of  arrests  for  ''^disloyal  practices,"  to 
which  dass  of  olTences  that  of  Nathaniel  Batchdder 
manifestly  belongs.  The  Secretary  instmcta  me  to  mj 
that  to  the  writ  of  htAeas  corpus  issued  by  Chief  Justice 
Bell  you  should  return  these  facts  as  your  warrant  for 
holding  the  prisoner  in  custody.  Should  any  attempt 
be  msde,  after  the  return,  to  release  the  prisoner  bj 
the  civil  authority,  which  is  not  anticipated,  the  Seo> 
retaiT  directs  that  yon  appeal  for  support  and  protee- 
tion,  in  the  discharge  or  your  duties,  to  the  oulitaix 
force  of  the  United  States  m  your  vicinity. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 

J.  HOLT,  Judge  Advocate  Generd. 

After  an  argument  by  counsel,  the  chief 
justice  stated  tnat  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  in- 
expedient and  useless  to  the  prisoner  to  isBoe 
an  order  for  an  attachment  which  oould  not  be 
enforced ;  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  plainly  expressed  their  determins- 
tion  to  resist  by  force  any  attempt  of  the  dvO 
authority  to  deliver  the  prisoner,  and  that  he 
received  tiiis  not  as  a  threat,  but  as  the  sn- 
nouncement  of  a  settled  resolution,  which,  with 
the  vast  armies  under  their  control,  they  hsd 
the  ability  to  execute  against  any  power  which 
the  State  could  command  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  He,  therefore,  declined  to  take  fu^ 
ther  action  in  the  case. 

In  Wisconsin  a  case  occurred  in  which  one 
Nicholas  Kemp  was  arrested,  and  a  writ  of  Ao- 
heas  corpus  was  granted,  to  which  a  retnrn 
similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  cases  vts 
made.  Issue  was  taken  on  the  su£5ciency  of 
the  retnrn,  and  Chief  Justice  Dixon  gave  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supremo  Court  of 
the  State,  as  follows : 

This  case  pertains  to  the  power  of  the  President 
nnder  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
fai  time  of  civil  war  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habssi  eor* 
pui^  declare  martial  law,  and  to  arrest  and  cause  to  be 
punished  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  ormilitsiy 
commission,  citizens  charged  with  offences  against  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  war.  It  goes  one  step  further : 
it  involves  Qie  power  of  the  President  to  declsre  sod 
punish  as  offences  those  acts  which  are  not  made  soch 
bv  acts  of  Congress.  These  are  emphatically  questions 
of  Federal  cognizance,  and  which  must,  in  the  last  re- 
tort, be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  I  repeat  my  regret  that  it  has  be- 
come my  doty  to  decide  upon  them  at  all. 

I  have,  however,  this  encouragement,  that  for  my 
errors  there  is  a  remedy,  which  thourii  slow  and  some- 
ttmee  embarrassed  by  State  opposition,  is  nevertheless 
such  as  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  provide.  And  this 
consideration,  that  our  decision  is  pretiminarv  sod  not 
final— that  we  merely  prepare  the  way  for  the  deter 
minatlon  of  the  court  which  can  alone  settle  the  law, 
will  relieve  me  from  that  extended  discussion  of  the  ^ 
questions  which  their  graTity  and  importance  woold 
otherwise  seem  to  demand.  The  only  motives  to  sqcd 
a  discussion  are  to  show  that  I  have  not  passed  ligbtljr 
over  the  grounds  of  my  opinion— that  I  have  not  as- 
sumed to  deny  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  President 
without  a  careful  and  deliberate  examination  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  these  I  must  suffer  to  rest  upon  the 
assertion  that  I  hare  given  the  questions  the  fnllest 
consideration  that  my  time  and  limited  opportonities 
would  permit.  I  am  also  led  to  this  course  becasse  1 
eannot  regard  the  principles  involred  as  either  oeir  or 
doubtful. 

They  are,  in  my  Judgment,  settled,  so  isr  as  aor 
matters  of  judicial  inquiry  can  be  said  to  be  settled 
before  a  court  not  authorized  finally  to  determine  toe 
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law  for  itseli;  hj  the  nnifoim  decuions  of  the  courts 
aod  the  ooDCurrent  opinions  of  eminent  jurists  and 
statesmen.  I  saj  matters  of  judicial  inquiry^  becaoaa 
I  obserFO  tiiat  a  distinction  has  been  attempted  hv  the 
present  learned  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
hetween  Judicial  Questions  and  political  questions.  I 
question  the  sonnaness  of  that  distinction,  and  without 
particular  critidsm,  fed  myself  oblig^,  for  the  present 
and  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  to  disregard  it.  I  am  actine  in  judicial 
capacity  and  must  be  governed  by  the  estabushed  rules 
and  maxims  of  the  courts. 

I  may  furthermore  add  that  the  principles  involved 
have  recently  been  the  subjects  of  most  profound  and 
elaborate  argnment  by  several  most  able  lawyers  and 
jtidgea.  I  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
m  «x  parte  John  Merryman,  9th  American  Law  Regis* 
ter,  684 :  the  article  entitled  **  Sabeoi  Corpus  and 
Martial  Law,"  "  North  American  Review,"  Oct,  1861. 
pp.  471  to  519,  supposed  to  be  from  the  distinguished 
pen  of  Professor  Parker  of  Cambridge ;  the  argument 
of  Judee  Curtis  of  Boston,  entitled  <'  Executive  Power," 
pampluei,  Boston,  Littie,  Brown  ft  Co.,  1862 ;  and  the 
opinion  or  Judge  Hall,  of  the  Northern  District  of  New 
York,  in  the  matter  of  Judson  D.  Benedict  I  might 
under  any  circumstances,  without  repeating  the  argo- 
roeots,  content  myself  with  a  reference  to  these  as  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  and  which  I  will  proceed  to  state  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

And,  first,  I  think  the  President  has  no  power,  in  the 
sense  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  suspend  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeat  corpus.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
legislative  and  not  an  executive  act,  and  tne  power  is 
vested  in  Congress.  Upon  this  question,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reasoning  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  «B 
parU  Merryman  is  unanswerable ;  and  in  savins  this, 
I  accept  as  jast  the  strictures  of  Professor  Parker,  in 
the  article  referred  to,  upon  the  decision  there  made. 
I  agree  that  there  is  a  plain  distinction  between  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  in  the  sense  of  the  clause  of  the 
constitution  and  the  right  of  a  military  commander  to 
refuse  obedience  when  justified  by  toe  exigencies  of 
war,  or  the  ipso  facto  suspension,  which  takes  jplftoe 
wherever  martial  law  actually  exists,  which  the  Chief 
Justice  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

But  this  kind  of  suspension,  which  comes  with  war 
and  exists  without  proclamation  or  other  act,  is  limited 
by  the  necessities  of  war.  It  applies  only  to  cases 
where  the  demands  upon  the  officers  time  and  services 
are  such  that  he  cannot,  consistently  with  his  superior 
military  duty,  yield  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
civil  authorities,  and  to  cases  arising  within  districts 
which  are  property  subjected  to  martial  law.  In  cases 
of  the  latter  description,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil 
magistrates  would  be  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  existence  of  martial  law  by  which  their  functions 
are  80  far  suspended ;  but  as  to  the  former,  it  would 
•eem  that  the  military  officer  should,  if  practicable, 
make  return  of  the  facts  showing  his  excuse.  The  re- 
spondent in  this  esse  has  msde  no  such  return,  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  next  question. 

Does  martial  law  prevail  at  the  present  time  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  ?  In  usino;  these  words  I  adopt  the 
distinction  taken  by  Judge  Curtis  between  military 
law  and  martial  law;  appljriog  the  former  to  those 
rnles  enacted  bv  the  legislative  power  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
militia  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  latter  to  that  government  and  con- 
trol which  military  commanders  may  lawfully  exercise 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  and  individ- 
uals not  engaged  in  the  land  or  naval  service.  Upon 
this  question  I  entertain  as  little  doubt  as  upon  the 
other.    I  think  it  does  not 

The  powers  of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  in  time  of  war  are  strictlr  con- 
stitutional powers,  BO  denominated  by  John  Qoincy 
Adams,  who,  I  believe,  has  taken  as  broad  ground  in 
wvor  of  the  powers  of  war  as  any  American  statesman 


or  jurist  They  are  derived  firom  the  Constitution  in 
the  authoritv  siven  to  Congress  to  carry  on  war,  and 
though  not  denned  by  that  instrument,  th^  are  limited 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  adoptea  in  their  full 
extent  by  the  common  law  of  England  (4  M.  Com,  67) 
and  of  this  country.  Of  those  laws  and  usages  there 
is  no  principle  better  settied  in  modem  times,  as  re- 
spects free  or  constitutional  governments,  than  that 
martial  law  is  restricted  to  those  places  which  are  the 
theatre  of  war  and  to  their  immediate  vicinity.  Modi- 
fled  by  the  necessities  of  war  it  is^bvious  it  cannot 
operate  beyond  these  bounds.  ^ 

The  precise  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  militair 
commander  in  cases  arising  near  the  scene  of  the  striie 
may  be  a  question  for  discussion,  to  be  determined  ao- 
coraing  to  circumstances  ;  but  over  remote  districts 
and  those  not  immediately  connected  with  the  o[>era- 
tions  of  the  contending  armies,  all  courts  and  writers 
concur  in  saying  that  martial  law  cannot  be  extended. 
The  true  test  in  case  of  civil  war  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  whether  the  civil  authorities  are  able  by  the  ordi- 
nary legal  process,  to  preserve  order,  punish  olTenders, 
and  compel  obedience  to  the  laws.  If  they  are,  then 
*the  mUitanr  commander  has  no  jurisdiction.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  through  the  disloyalty  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates or  the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  people,  Ihe 
laws  cannot  be  enforced  and  order  maintained,  then 
martial  law  takes  the  place  of  civil  law  whenever  there 
is  sufficient  military  force  to  execute  it 

The  resistance  in  which  the  petitioner  was  implicat- 
ed was  riotous  but  not  insnrrectionaiy.  Saving  the 
definition  of  martial  law,  which  I  think  too  broad,  pre- 
ferring that  given  by  Professor  Parker  on  pa«e  601, 1 
commend  the  views  of  Judge  Curtis  upon  this  ques- 
tion, not  only  for  their  general  force  an4i  accuracy,  but 
for  uie  spirit  of  candor  and  sympathy  for  the  national 
executive  in  these  times  of  our  trouble,  and  ofpatriotie 
devotion  to  country  evinced  by  the  leamedf  author, 
which  should  characterize  the  criticism  of  all  loyal 
citizfms. 

The  power  of  the  President  to  prescribe  oflTences,  or 
to  make  rules  for  the  conduct  of  citizens  in  districts 
not  subject  to  martial  law,  and  to  enforce  them  by  fines 
or  imprisonment  by  whatever  form  of  trial,  I  think 
not  a  question  of  discussion.  This  power,  whenever 
possessed  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  resides  in  Con- 
gress. Whether  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  Congress  declaring  the 
oflTence,  might  have  vested  the  jurisdiction  in  a  court 
martial  or  military  commission,  in  the  case  of  the 

S resent  petitioner,  I  need  not  inquire.  Nothing  of 
lai  kind  has  been  done,  and  he  seems  not  to  be  charg- 
ed with  any  olTence  known  to  the  laws  of  Congress. 

These  I  believe  to  be  the  real  questions  presented, 
and  in  stating  my  convictions  of  the  law  I  desire  to 
add  that  they  are  given  without  the  slightest  disrespect 
to  the  President,  who  haa,  in  all  his  actions,  been  gov- 
erned by  the  highest  motives  of  patriotism,  piiblie 
honor,  and  fldelitj  to  the  Constitution  and  laws.  Pen- 
ned at  the  gloomiest  period  of  our  public  misfortunes 
— when  over  fifty  thousand  of  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
answering  the  summons,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  our  nationality— when  one  division  of 
the  army  of  the  Union,  already  most  sadly  repulsed, 
was  threatened  with  complete  overthrow  by  superior, 
almost  irresistible  numbers,  and  another,  brdken  and 
wavering,  was  retiring  before  the  resistiess  and  implat 
cable  foe— when  the  onlv  way  to  national  life,  honor, 
and  peace,  lay  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  battle — 
and  when,  in  response  to  a  recent  call  for  additional 
forces,  instead  of  the  utmost  loyalty  and  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  every  citizen  of  the  loyal  States,  each  ask- 
ing where  he  could  be  most  useful  or  how  he  could  best 
promote  the  welfare  and  safety  of  his  country,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend,  in  some  quarters,  factious 
and  disloyal  opposition— the  proclamation  in  question 
is  not  a  welcome  subject  of  criticism. 

As  not  unfrequenily  happens  in  the  affiurs  of  war, 
it  is  easier,  sometimes  most  painfully  so,  with  time  for 
deliberation,  to  point  out  mistakes  after  ther  are  com- 
mitted, than  to  see  and  avoid  them  amid  the  diffloul- 
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tiat  aid  daagan  bj  irhieh  the  mflitaiy  oommander  la 
At  the  momeot  surrounded.  If,  under  these  cireum- 
■tanoes  of  national  and  ezecntiTe  embarrassment,  the 
President  haa  transcended  his  lawful  aathoritj,  he  haa 
committed  an  unintentional  error,  which  he  will  be  the 
first  to  repair  and  the  last  to  vindieate.  Mr  duty^  how* 
ever,  compels  me  to  Judge  his  acta,  not  bj  his  inten- 
tions, but  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  ^^ing  a  fair 
and  reasonable  scope  to  all  the  powers  which  they  con- 
fer upon  him. 

It  foUowa  that  in  my  Judgment  the  return  of  Qen. 
Elliot  shows  no  silAcient  cause  for  the  detention  of  the 
petitioner  or  why  he  should  refuse  to  produce  his  body 
before  this  Court;  but  as  the  issuing^  of  the  attachment 
at  the  present  time  may  lead  to  senous  and  moat  un* 
fortunate  collisions,  which  it  is  nossible  to  ayoidbya 
short  delay,  I  deem  it  adrisable,  adheriuff  to  the  pre- 
cedent set  by  other  Courts  and  Judgea  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, and  out  of  respect  to  the  national  author* 
Ities,  to  withhold  it»  until  they  shall  have  had  time  to 
conttder  what  steps  they  should  properly  take  in  the 
case. 

Many  other  odMsofapplioatioiis  to  the  courts^ 
for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ooourred ;  in 
some  of  which  it  was  granted,  and  in  others, 
refused. 

The  arrests,  some  of  which  were  flagrant, 
attracted  so  mnch  attention  that  they  exerted 
an  influence  npon  the  State  elections  near  the 
close  of  the  year,  in  which  the  Administration 
party  was  yerj  seriously  defeated.  Beleased 
prisoners  on  their  return  to  their  residences 
were  in  many  instances  received  with  immense 
popular  demonstrations. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  therefore,  the  fol* 
lowing  order  was  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment: 

Wab  DtVAvnaiiT,       I 
WiSHnrerov,  iToe.  Si,  18SS. } 

Ordertd^l.  That  all  persons  now  in  militaiy  cuatody, 
who  have  been  arrestea  for  discouraging  rolunteer  en- 
listments, opposing  the  draft,  or  for  otherwiae  giring 
aid  and  oom&rt  to  the  enemy,  in  Statea  where  the  draft 
has  been  made  or  the  quota  of  rolunteers  and  militia 
has  been  furnished,  shall  be  discharged  from  further 
military  reatraint. 

2.  That  persons  who,  hj  the  authority  of  the  militaiy 
commander  or  goremor  In  rebel  Statea,  have  been  ai^ 
rested  and  sent  fh>m  such  State  for  dialoyalty  or  hos- 
tility to  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
now  in  militaiy  custodr,  may  also  be  discharged  upon 
ayriug  their  parole  to  do  no  act  of  hostility  against  the 
GoTemment  of  the  United  Statea,  nor  render  aid  to 
Its  enemies.  But  all  such  persons  shall  remain  subject 
to  military  surveillanoe  and  liable  to  arrest  on  bre&di 
of  their  parole.  And  if  any  such  persons  shall  prefer 
to  leave  the  loyal  States  on  condition  of  their  not  re- 
turning again  during  the  war,  or  until  special  leave  for 
that  purpose  be  obtamed  from  the  President,  then  such 
person  snail  at  hia  option  be  released  and  depvt  fh>m 
the  United  States,  or  be  conreyed  beyond  the  military 
lines  of  the  United  States  forces. 

8.  This  order  shall  not  operate  to  discharge  anr 
person  who  has  been  in  arms  against  the  €k>Temmettt» 
or  by  force  and  arms  haa  resisted  or  attempted  to  re* 
sist  the  draft,  nor  relieye  any  person  from  liability  to 
trial  and  punishment  by  civil  tribunals,  or  by  court 
martial  or  militaiy  commission,  who  may  be  amenable 
to  such  tribunals  for  oflbnces  oommitted. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 
£.  B.  TowMsurn,  Assistant  Adjutant  OeneraL 

Indictments  were  now  found  in  some  of  the 
States  against  the  individuals  who  had  execut- 
ed these  orders  to  arrest.  In  New  Jersey  the 
grand  jury  of  Hunterdon  county  found  bills 
of  indictment  against  the  U.  S.  marshal  and 
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his  aids,  fer  arrestiiig  a  dticen  of  that  eountj. 
The  marshal  and  his  aids  were  arrested  and 
put  under  bonds  to  appear  at  the  term  of  the 
court  in  ApriL  1868.  Similar  prooeedings 
took  place  in  Onio.  The  Oongrees  subsequent- 
ly in  session  passed  an  act  authorizing  l^resi- 
dent  Lincoln  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  etc. 

UABRISONBUBG,  the  capital  of  Boddng- 
ham  countj;,  Virginia,  is  a  small  village  ntuated 
in  a  fertile  country,  west  of  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  Hassanutten  mountain.  It  is 
near  Gross  Keys,  the  scene  of  the  battle  be- 
tween Gens.  Fremont  and  Jackson,  in  the  re* 
treat  of  the  latter  from  the  punuit  of  Gen. 
Banks  across  the  Potomac  The  j^pulation 
was  about  1,600.  It  is  the  termination  of  the 
Manassas  Gap  railroad. 

HOGG,  Thomas  Jeffkbsok,  Esq.,  bom  at 
Norton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Hay  24, 1793, 
died  at  his  residence,  Olifton-road,  St.  John'i 
Wood,  August  27, 1862.  He  received  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  education  at  the  Royal  Gram- 
mar School  of  Durham,  under  the  late  Kev.  Dr. 
Britton,  who  was  famed  for  the  many  able 
sdiolors  he  had  sent  to  both  univernties.  In 
January,  1810,  he  entered  University  CioUegCi 
Oxford,  where  commenced  his  intimate  acqua£t- 
anoe  with  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  biog- 
raphy he  has  not  lived  to  complete.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1817,  and  for  many  years  regularhr  attended 
the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions.  In  18Sd  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Municipal  C<nroora- 
tion  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales, 
and  subsequently,  for  more  l£an  twenty  years, 
was  the  revising  barrister  for  Northumberland 
and  tiie  northern  boroughs.  Few  English  schol- 
ars could  surpass  him  in  his  dorough  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  and  the  Grecian  authors,  and 
he  was  also  well  read  in  the  modem  languages 
—German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He 
was  the  author  of  ^^Two  Hundred  and  Nine 
Days ;  or.  The  Journal  of  a  Traveller  on  the 
Continent,"  several  essays  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review "  and  other  periodicals,  and  two  able 
articles  in  the  last  two  editions  of  the  Edin- 
bugh  "  Encydopadia  Britannica"— viz.,  "  Al- 
phabet" and  ''Antiquities." 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  the  capital  of  MarshaU 
county,  Misdssippi,  was  a  flourishing  and  beanti- 
fol  village,  210  mOes  north  of  Jackson,  tbe 
capital  ^  the  State,  and  situated  on  the  rail- 
road from  New  Orleans  to  Oolumbusi  near 
Cairo,  on  the  Ohio,  called  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral. It  has  been  noted  for  the  ezceUenoe  of 
its  schools  and  the  intelUgence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  contains  severu  churches  and  one 
bank.  It  was  involved  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  year,  and  ooeupied  by  the  Federal 
forces  at  two  different  perioda  (See  Asxx 
Operations.)    Its  population  was  about  5,000. 

HOPE,  Rev.  FtoD.  Wm .,  a  dergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  bom  in  Portman-equare, 
London,  Jan.  8, 1797,  died  at  the  same  place, 
April  16,  1862.    He  was  educated  at  Christ 
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Qhoreh  College,  Oxford;  graduated  in  1820^ 
and  waa  ordained  to  the  ooracy  of  Frodealey, 
Shropshire.  Hia  health,  however,  proring  in- 
aaffioient  for  the  dntiea  of  hia  profeaaion,  he 
waa  obliged  to  relinqtii^  it,  and  henceforth 
tamed  hia  attention  to  acientific  poranita,  for 
which  he  had  a  peculiar  fondneaa.  While  in 
college  he  had  devoted  mnch  attention  to  ge- 
dlogj,  and  eapeciallj  entomology,  and,  after 
leaving  Oxford,  paraaed  hia  zoolo^oal  studiea 
with  great  eameatneas,  extending  hia  reaearohea 
to  every  branch  of  animated  natnre.  Hia  auo- 
oeaa  aa  a  collector  of  Engliah  inaecta  waa  very 
great^  repeated  reference  being  made  to  them 
in  Stevena'  great  work  on  Engliah  inaecta  and 
leveral  other  valuable  pnblicationa  upon  that 
department  of  acience.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  hia  attention  to  the  inaecta  of  his  own 
country,  but  formed,  at  sreat  expense,  an  ex* 
tensive  collection,  which  became  famous  on  the 
Continent  for  the  numeroua  Lidian,  African, 
and  Aaiatio  raritiea  amaased  together.  He  waa 
connected  with  aeveral  acientinc  aocietiea,  and 
his4requent  oontributiona  to  their  pnblicationa 
were  of  great  valae.  Hia  investigationa  fol- 
lowed the  aubject  in  all  ita  branchea,  practical 
and  hiatorioaL  During  the  latter  part  of  hia 
life  his  health  required  a  reaidence  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  where  he  added  to  his  collec- 
tions fiahea,  eruataoea,  ^.,  aa  well  aa  birda  and 
shells.  In  1849  he  executed  a  deed  of  gift, 
making  over  his  whole  collection,  aa  well  aa  hb 
library  and  engravinga,  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, with  a  view  of  promoting  the  atudy  of 
natural  hiatory  in  that  inatitution.  Hia  donar 
tion  likewise  comprises  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  engraved  portraits  and  topographi- 
cal illustrationa  ever  formed.  Of  theae  the 
portraits  cannot  be  fewer  than  140,000,  and  the 
engravings  of  all  kinds  100,000.  The  former 
are  arranged  in  aeries,  and  compoaed  of  royalty, 
nobility,  dergy,  lawyera,  atatesmen,  mUitary 
and  naval  officers,  authors,  pdntera,  aculptora, 
philosophera,  medical  profeasora,  zoologiata, 
botanists,  geologiata,  ^.  In  the  year  1865,  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  museum  at  Oxford  waa 
laid,  on  whioh  oocaaion  the  honorary  degree  of 
B.  0.  L.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univer- 
sity. In  1861,  Mr.  Hope  further  teatified  hia 
devotion  to  the  univeraity  by  endowing  a  pro- 
toorsbip  of  zoology. 

HORnE,  Thomas  Habtwkll,  D.  D.,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  author,, bom  in  London, 
October  20, 1780,  died  in  the  same  city,  January 
27, 1852.  His  father  waa  a  baniater'a  derk  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Graham,  afterward  one  of 
the  barona  of  the  exchequer.  Young  Home 
was  educated  at  Ohriat'a  Hospital  School,  and 
made  excellent  proficiency  in  his  studies ;  but, 
at  the  death  of  nis  fiither,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  waa  compelled  to  enter  upon 
J  life  of  iSboT  for  hia  own  aupport  and  that  of 
his  younger  brothers  and  aisters.  For  ten 
jeara  he  worked  aa  a  barrister^s  clerk  for  dSffer- 
^t  employera,  occupying  hia  leisure  houra, 
often  liar  into  the  night,  in  atudy  and  literary 


labor.  He  very  early  experienced  aome  dis- 
quietude from  the  infidel  viewa  prevalent  at 
tnat  period,  and,  having  aettled  in  nia  own  mind 
the  queation  of  the  authenticity  and  inspira* 
tion  of  the  Bcripturea,  he  aought  to  aid  othera, 
and  pnbliahed,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
a  ''Brief  View  of  the  Necessity  and  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Bdigion,"  in  two  vola.  8vo., 
which,  obacure  aa  ita  author  waa,  passed  through 
aeveral  editions,  and  led  to  his  subsequent  great 
work.  From  this  time  onward,  for  the  next 
fifteen  or  twenty  yeara,  he  occupied  hia  leisure 
houra  (being  employed  through  the  da/  regu- 
larly aa  a  barrister^a  clerk  till  1806,  for  the  next 
three  yeara  aa  private  secretary  to  Joseph  But- 
terworth,  Esq.,  and  from  1809  to  1828  as  sub- 
librarian of  &e  Surrey  Inatitution)  in  editing 
or  compiling  a  great  number  of  works  upon 
tiie  moat  i^acellaneoua  subjecta,  in  order  to 
add  to  hia  alender  income  the  meana  of  edu- 
cating his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  said  that  at 
least  60  aeparate  worka  were  thua  prepared  by 
thia  patient  toiler.  In  1824  he  received  the 
appomtment  of  aenior  assistant  librarian  in  the 
department  of  printed  books  at  the  British 
Museum,  which  he  retuned  till  1860.  It  waa 
whUe  connected  with  the  Surrey  Inatitution 
that  he  prepared  and  published  the  first  edition 
«f  hia  great  work,  ''An  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scripturea,"  London,  8  vols.  8vo,  1818.  Thia 
work  waa  at  once  adopted  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica aa  a  text  book  for  theological  atudents,  and 
brought  ita  author  into  notice.  It  paaaed,  dur- 
ing the  author's  lifetime,  through  ten  succes- 
aive  editions^  beinff  brought  up  to  the  latest  re- 
Bulta  of  biblical  criticism,  and  the  last  edition, 
issued  in  1860,  was  in  four  bulky  quartos. 
Over  15^00  copies  were  sold  in  England  dnr-^ 
ing  Mr.  Home's  lifeL  and  it  was  republished  in 
several  editions  in  the  United  States,  and  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  langu^gea  of  Europe, 
andaeveralofthoae  of  India.  An  abridgment 
of  it,  by  the  author,  had  alao  a  very  large  sale. 
In  1819,  Mr.  Home  waa  ordained  by  Dr.  How- 
ley,  then  Biahop  of  London,  to  the  curacy  of 
Ohriat  Church,  Newgate-atreet,  and  snbse- 
quentiy  became  assistant  minister  at  Wilbeck 
Chapel.  In  1888,  Dr.  Howley,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  appointed  him  to  the  living  of 
a  small  church  m  Lombard-street,  which  he 
held  till  hia  death.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
HUl^SYILLE,  the  capital  of  Madiaon  coun- 

2,  Alabama,  ia  a  beautiful  town,  aituated  on 
e  Memphia  and  Oharleiston  railroad,  116 
milea  aouth  by  eaat  of  Nashville.  It  containa 
numeroua  fine  edificea  of  atone,  churches  and 
seminaries,  and  had  a  population  of  about 
4,600.  It  was  occupied  during  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  April  by  a  division  of  Federal  troopa, 
under  Oen.  Mitchell.  Thia  waa  done  ao  quietly 
that  the  unauspecting  inhabitanta  were  not 
aware  of  what  had  taken  place  imtil  the  troopa 
were  in  peaceable  poasession,  when  conatema*' 
tion  aeized  them. 
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ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  most  fertile  States  of 
the  West,  bonnded  on  one  side  br  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  on  another  by  the  Ohio ;  has  in- 
creased in  popnktion  860,481,  in  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1860,  when  the  total  population  was 
1,71 1,981.  The  population  of  some  of  the  cities 
of  the  State  was  as  follows : 
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The  number  of  white  males  was  898,941,  do. 
females  806,860. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  State  during  the 
year  ending  May  81,  1860,  was  19,268.  The 
most  fatal  diseases  were  consumption,  croup, 
dysentery,  fevers,  and  pneumonia. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes  was  801. 

The  industrial  products  of  the  State  were 
during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  as  fol- 
lows: iron  founding,  $606, 428;  coal,  $964,187; 
lead,  $72,968;  lumber,  $2,276,124;  flour  and 
meal,  $18,104,804;  spirits,  $8,204,176;  malt 
liquors,  $1,809,180;  feather,  $160,000;  boots 
and  shoes,  $963,062 ;  furniture,  $873,609.  An- 
nual product,  $66,760,000. 

The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  was 
$871,860,282 :  increase  in  ten  years  $71 6,696,276. 
The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $482,631,072;  do. 
farming  implements  and  machin6ry,$18, 276,1 60. 
Land  improvements,  $18,261,473. 

Some  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
agriculture  were  as  follows:  horses,  676,161; 
asses  and  mules,  88^881 ;  milch  cows,  632,731 ; 
working  oxen,  90,973 ;  other  cattle,  881,877 ; 
sheep,  776,280 ;  swine,  2,279,722 ;  value  of  live 
stock,  $74,484,621. 

Wheat,  24,169,600 bush. ;  rye,  981,322 bush.; 
com,  116,296,779  bush. ;  oats,  16,836,072  bush. ; 
tobacco,  7,014,230  pounds;  cotton,  6  bales  of 
400  pounds  each ;  wool,  2,477,668  pounds ;  peas 
and  beans,  112,624  bush ;  potatoes,  Irish,  6,799,- 
964  bush.;  do.  sweet,  841,443  bush.;  barley, 
1,176,661  bush.;  buckwheat,  846,069  bush.; 
value  of  orchard  products,  $1,146,986 ;  butter, 
28,837,616  pounds;  cheese,  1,696,868  pounds; 
hay,  1,884,266  tons. 

There  were  28  daily,  1  biweekly,  6  triweekly, 
228  weekly,  and  1  monthly  political  newspapers 
published  in  the  State;  and  6  weekly  and  6 
monthly  religious  newspapers. 

The  crops  in  the  State  during  1862  were 
ab^dant  as  usual,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
Southern  market  in  consequence  of  the  war  and 
the  high  price  of  transnoitation  by  railroad  to 
the  Eastern  markets  ana  the  abundance  of  other 
freighti  com  became  at  some  points  almost  val- 
ueless, and  was  used  as  an  article  of  ftiel. 


The  convention  elected  at  the  dose  of  1861 
to  draft  a  new  constitution  for  the  State,  as- 
sembled at  Springfield  in  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
nary,  1862,  and  continued  in  session  about  three 
months.  The  constitution  of  the  State  then  In 
force  was  adopted  in  1841-'2,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  was  about  478,188.  In  some 
of  its  details  it  was  not  suitable  to  the  al* 
tered  circumstances  of  the  people.  The  instra- 
ment  prepared  by  the  convention  fuled  to  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
when  submitted  to  them,  and  therefore  did  not 
go  into  operation.  It  extended  the  Juiisdiotion 
of  the  county  courts ;  the  finding  of  a  jury  was 
unnecessary  for  the  prosecution  of  offences  not 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitent!- 
ary ;  each  county  was  to  elect  a  prosecutor  or 
county  attorney.  The  number  of  members  of 
the  Legislature  was  increased  from  one  hnndred 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  restriction 
of  the  existing  constitution  ui>on  the  expendi- 
tures was  wisely  omitted  in  the  new  instrnment 
No  fundamental  law  can  be  drafted  with  snch 
foresight  as  to  anticipate  all  future  contingen- 
cies, and  these  restrictions  have  always  led  to 
embarrassment  and  subterfuge  in  legislation. 
The  term  of  the  office  of  governor  was  limited 
to  two  ye^rs,  instead  of  four ;  soldiers  in  the 
field  were  allowed  to  vote.  It  secured  a  lien  to 
the  mechanic,  also  certain  rights  to  married 
women,  and  an  exemption  of  the  homestead 
from  execution  for  debt.  It  forbade  anj 
negro  or  mulatto  to  migrate  or  settle  in  the 
State  after  its  adoption.  It  provided  that  no 
negro  or  mulatto  should  have  the  right  of  suf- 
frage or  hold  any  ofiBoe  in  the  State.  It  pro- 
hibited the  creation  of  any  banking  corporation 
or  association,  and  withheld  from  the  General 
Assembly  power  to  pass  any  law  reviving,  en- 
larging, extending,  or  renewing  the  charter  of 
any  existing  bank  or  banking  corporation.  It 
prohibited  the  circulation  within  the  State  of 
any  bank  note,  check,  or  draft  as  money,  of  a 
less  denomination  than  ten  doUars,  and  after 
the  year  1864,  of  a  less  denomination  than 
twenty  dollars,  and  after  the  year  1866,  of  any 
bank  note,  check  or  draft  of  any  denomination 
whatsoever,  as  money.  It  also  contained  the 
following  addition  to  the  Bill  of  Bights : 

Sm.  80.  The  people  of  this  State  have  the  ezolosiT« 
rieht  of  goveniiDg  themselTes,  as  a  free,  eorerei^t  u» 
iDdependeDt  Stat^  aod  do,  and  forever  Bbal^enjojaad 
exercise  every  power  pertaining  thereto,  which  is  nmi 
and  may  not  hereafter  be,  by  tbem,  expresslj  delegat- 
ed to  the  United  States  of  America,.or  prohibited  to  the 
Sute  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  expresses  very  dearly  the  views  of  the 
American  people  on  the  important  qnestion  of 
State  Rights,  but,  to  avoid  any,  even  the  sligbt- 
est  misunderstanding,  the  convention  also  in- 
serted this  section  immediately  after  the  pr^ 
ceding: 
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Sao.  81.  That  tbe  paopU  of  thia  Stota  regard  the 
Union  of  the  Statea,  under  the  Federal  Conatitotion.  At 
FiBMAKBirr  AND  iKDnaoLUBLB,  fromwUch  no  State  has 
a  conatitational  right  to  withdraw  or  secede. 

These  two  seotioiui  embodj  the  prinoiple. 
They  clearly  define  the  diBtinction  between  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Qovemments,  thepreser- 
▼ation  of  whioh  has  instified  the  beantiftd  ex- 
pression in  regard  to  this  ^stem  that  the  States, 
under  the  F^eral  GoTemment,  are  "  distinct 
as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea.^' 

In  relation  to  negroes  the  constitution  of  the 
State  has  for  some  years  contained  the  follow- 
ing provision : 

An.  14.  Tbe  General  Assembly  shall  at  its  first  ses- 
sbn  vnder  the  amended  constitution  pass  such  laws  as 
will  eifeetually  prohibit  firee  persons  of  color  from  im- 
migrating to  and  settling  in  tnis  State,  and  to  effectu- 
ally prevent  the  owners  of  slavea  from  bringing  them 
Into  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  tree. 

This  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  State  in  June  for  their  approval. 
Some  of  its  provisions  were  also  submitted  sep- 
arately. The  result  of  the  vote  of  the  people 
was  as  follows: 

For  the  new  eonstltation 120^060 

AgalDflt  tbo  new  oonstitatlon 141,118 

For  the  arUdo  prohibiting  hanks 196,588 

Acainst  the  artfela  prohibiting  banks 180,888 

For  the  ezoloston  nom  the  ^ute  of  negroes  and 

mnlattoee 1T1,89« 

JLfBlnst  the  excloBlon  of  negroes  and  molattoes.  ..  71,806 
Afidnat  granting  the  right  of  soflhige  or  offlee  to 

negroee  or  malsttoos 811,920 

In  ikTor  of  granting  the  right  of  safflrage  or  office  to 

negroee  or  mauittoes 85^648 

For  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prerent  negroes  and 

mnlattoee  Arom  going  to  ana  rotlng  In  the  State  196^988 
Against  the  enactment  ot  laws  to  prevent  negroes 

and  molattoes  firom  going  to  and  voting  in  the 

State ■..7: 44,414 

For  Congreaaional  apportionment 185,740 

Against  Congreaslonal  apportionment 188,970 

Thus  while  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
oonstitutton  received  a  minority  of  the  votes 
cast  and  were  thereby  approved,  yet  the  instru- 
xa&at  entire  was  r^ected. 

The  only  movement  of  importance  in  political 
affiiirs  related  to  the  choice  of  members  of  Oon- 
gress  at  an  election  held  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  members  of  the  Sta.te  Legislature.  The 
State  being  entitled  to  an  additional  member  of 
Congress,  under  the  new  apportionment  of  Oon- 
gress,  and  as  the  election  took  place  before 
any  session  of  the  Legislature  by  which  the 
State  might  be  redistrioted,  this  additional 
member  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 
whole  State.  A  treasurer  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  were  also  chosen  by  the 
electors  of  the  whole  State. 

As  usual,  the  questions  of  national  politics 
formed  the  issue  of  the  election,  and  the  re- 
spective parties,  of  which  there  were  two,  held 
their  conventions,  nominated  their  candidates, 
and  made  their  declaration  of  principles. 

The  BepubUcan  Oonvendon  assembled  at 
Springfield,  on  Sept.  24.  B.  0.  Oook  was 
ehosen  president  It  nominated  E.  0.  Inger- 
aali  for  congressman  at  large,  Newton  Bateman 
for  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
Wm.  Butler  for  treasurer,  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles : 


Wker^M,  The  Government  of  the  UniteA  Btatas  is 
now  engaged  in  the  suppression  of*  a  rebellion,  tb^ 
most  causeless  that  has  ever  oocurred  in  the  histonr  of 
nations ;  and  whereas  the  snooessfhl  and  immemi^ 
suppression  of  the  same  demands  the  united  and  heai^ 
cooperation  of  all  lojal  eitisens»  we,  therefore,  the 
Union  men  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  do  proclaim  the 
following  as  the  basis  of  our  action : 

Buohed,  That  we  acknowledge  but  two  divisions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Statea  in  this  crisis— those 
who  are  lo^al  to  its  Constitution,  and  are  readjr  to  make 
ereiy  sacnfioe  for  the  integritr  of  the  Union  and  tho 
maintenance  of  civil  liberty  within  it,  and  those  who 
openly  or  covertly  endeavor  to  sever  our  countir  or  to 
yield  to  the  insolent  demands  of  Its  enemies— uat  wo 
nratemize  with  the  former  and  detest  the  latter;  and 
that,  forgetting  all  our  former  party  names  and  dis- 
tinctions, we  caU  upon  all  our  patriotic  citisens  to 
rally  for  one  undivided  country,  one  flag,  one  destiny. 

Betolvtdf  That  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
liberty,  the  integrity  oi  American  soil,  and  the  memo- 
ries of  three  fourths  of  acentary  of  j^eaoe  and  prosper- 
i^,  snch  as  before  were  never  exhibited  in  the  wond'9 
history,  demand  the  prosecution  of  this  war  to  what* 
ever  extent  it  may  be  necessary,  or  at  whatever  sacrifice 
may  be  required. 

Metohmi  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  prodsma- 
tion  of  freedom  and  confiscauon  of  the  President,  is« 
sued  September  82, 1862,  as  a  great  and  imperative 
war  measure,  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union ; 
and  we  hereby  pledge  all  truly  loyal  citisens  to  sus- 
tain him  in  ita  complete  and  fkithful  enforcement. 

Seaolvtd,  That  all  laws  now  in  force^  passed  for  Hbe 

{rarpose  of  crippling  the  latent  resources  of  the  rebel- 
ion,  by  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels,  meet  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  this  convention ;  and  we  shall 
hold  all  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  responsible  for 
a  strict  and  visorous  enforcement  of  the  same. 

Be9olv4d,  Thai  the  maintenance  of  the  Government 
and  the  preservation  of  national  unity  are  the  great 
end  and  purpose  of  the  present  war,*  and  to  accomplish 
these  the  riffnts  of  person  and  property  in  all  sections- 
of  the  countrv  should  be  subordinate. 

Buolv€d^  That  we  admire  and  heartily  commend  the 
patriotic  and  efficient  aid  rendered  by  loyal  Democrat* 
to  the  present  Administration,  while  we  deprecate  the 
course  of  noliticsl  leaders,  rejpresenting  party  organi- 
sation, in  nnding  fanlt  with  the  Administration  io  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  while  they  studiously  avoid  he- 
mg  harsh  toward  tbe  conspirators  of  the  South  who 
are  now  attempting  to  sweep  down  the  last  vestige  of 
constitutional  liberty. 

Betalvtd,  That,  while  we  are  in  fovor  of  a  system  of 
direct  taxation  to  anv  extent  necessary  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  maintain  the  public  credit,  and  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  we  are,  nevertheless,  in  favor 
of  such  modifications  of  the  present  law  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  make  it  equitable  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

Beiolvtd,  That,  regarding  the  constmetion  of  a  ship 
canal  connecting  the  Missusippi  and  the  lakes  as  a 
work  of  great  national  importance,  demanded  alike  by 
•  military  necessity  and  the  wants  of  commerce,,  and 
calculated  to  unite  more  cloeely  the  different  sectrona 
of  our  countiy,  we  would  urge  upon  our  represents- 
tives  in  Congress  to  use  their  t>est  effi>rts  to  securo  the 
passage  of  an  act  for  the  speedy  aocomplishment  of 
this  great  national  work. 

Ee9olv€dt  That  the  sovemor  of  this  State,  in  his 
sealous  and  efficient  lam>rs  to  brings  into  the- field  the 
full  quota  of  Illinois  troops,  and  in  the  effi>rt  he  hae 
made  to  provide  our  soldiers  with  things  necessary  for 
their  comfort,  when  sick  and  wounded,,  deserves  and 
should  receive  the  commendation  and  gratitude  of  the- 
entire  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

BeMMdt^  That  the  volunteers  of  this  State  who  have 
so  patriotically  perilled  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  our 
common  countiy  are  entitled  to  the  lastins  gratitude 
of  the  people,  and  we  hail  with  especial  delight  theio- 
noble  heroism  exhibited  oa  every  battle  field  from  the: 
Potomac  to  the  KansaSk 
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The  oandid^^B  nominated  bj  the  Democratic 
Oonvention  were — ^for  congressman  at  hirge, 
James  B.  Allen;  for  snpclrintendent  of  pnblip 
instniotion,  John  P.  BrOoks;  for  treasorer, 
Alexander  Stame. 

Ab  it  is  important  only  to  show  the  chief 
points  of  national  interest  npon  which  the  two 
parties  were  divided  at  this  election,  reference 
IS  here  made  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Indiana,  on  page  527, 
as  illustrative  of  this  difference  of  views  with 
sufficient  deamess.  Both  conventions  were 
members  of  one  and  the  same  great  party. 

The  votes  of  the  citizens  at  the  elections  were 
given  as  follows: 

Th«  Bepabllcaa  rote  for  CongreMniMi  at  large  wa8..119J64 
Tha  Demoeritio  TOfea  for  GongreMmaa  at  laige  was. .  188,060 


Damoentlo  nudorltj 18,299 

Tha  Repablioaa  rote  for  Traasorer  wis 190,118 

TbaDamocntiavotaforTnatiuarwM 188,889 


Demooratlo  m^orlty 18,648 

The  votes  for  members  of  Oongress  were 
given  as  follows : 

■•MblleML  l>«Booimll«. 

..    9^ 8,908 

..  19,819 f785 


litdlrtriet. 

9d  •*  .. 

8d  «  .. 

4th  ••  .. 

6th*  ••  .. 

8th  •»  .. 

Tth  •  .. 

8th  »  .. 

9th  «  .. 

10th  ••  .. 

nth  ••  .. 

19th  **  .. 

18th  «  .. 


10,498 8,785 

8,711 11,898 

11,888 11,090 

10,804 8,419 

10,004 11,871 

11,448 12,808 

Noeandldata 18,891 

7,n9 14,9C0 

(M»8 18,844 

8,8M 10,990 

4,990 9,497 


The  Republicans  elected  three,  and  the  Demo- 
crats eleven,  members  of  Congress.  The  Le- 
gislature was  elected  as  follows : 

_  Saoaltt.  HooM. 

Damoerati. 18 M 

BepablieaoB. 19 99 

At  the  election  in  Chicago,  the  largest  city 
of  the  State,  for  mayor,  in  April,  1862,  the 
YOtea  were  oast  as  foilQws: 


7,609. 
.8,188. 


8.601 
8,974 


Itomaerat..., 
Bapabliean... 

The  governor  of  the  State  is  Richard  Yates, 
whose  term  of  office  expires  Jan.  1, 1865 ;  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  Ozias  M.  Hatch,  whose 
term  expires  at  the  same  time.  The  debt  of 
the  State  it  $12,837,881.  The  number  of 
banks  in  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
18.    Their  circulation  was  fhlly  secured. 

The  number  of  regiments  sent  by  the  State 
into  the  service  of  the  United  Sti^  to  the 
dose  of  1862,  was  180  of  infantry.  16  of  cav- 
alry, and  2  regiments  and  7  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. The  State  has  promptly  f^midied  the 
troops  called  for  by  the  Feaenil  Goyernment, 
without  any  drafting. 

ILLUMINATION,  Gas  and  Oils.  Under 
this  head  will  be  presented  certahi  important 
and  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  materials  employed  for  purposes  of 
illumination,  and  also  some  of  the  latest  pro- 
cesses in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
burning  oiLi  and  of  illuminating  gases. 


IgnUififPoiiU&fCoal  6ku.^l>r.  K.  Frank 
land  has,  m  the  **  Journal  ot  Gas-Lightinff,''  tc^ 
No.  250,  a  paper  detailing  very  tmj  uie  ex- 
periments and  observations  of  different  author* 
ities  on  the  subject  named;  the  following 
being  the  conclusions  to  which  he  is  led: 

1.  Coal  gas  cannot,  even  under  the  most 
&vorable  circumstances,  be  inflamed  at  a  tem- 
perature below  that  necessary  to  render  iron 
very  perceptibly  red  hot  by  daylight  in  a  well- 
lighted  room,  but  this  temperature  is  consider^ 
bly  below  a  red  heat  visible  in  the  open  air  on 
a  dull  day. 

2.  This  high  igniting  power  of  coal  gas  under 
all  circumstances,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  presence  of  defiant  gas  and  luminiferoos 
hydrocarbons. 

8.  The  ignitinff  point  of  explosive  mixtures 
of  the  gas  of  coal  mines  is  far  nigher  than  that* 
of  similar  mixtures  of  coal  gas ;  consequently, 
degrees  of  heat  which  are  perfectly  safe  in  coal 
mines,  may  ignite  coal  gas ;  and  the  safety-lamp 
is  hence  much  less  safe  in  coal  gas  than  in  fire- 
damp. 

4.  £n)losive  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air 
may  be  infiamed  by  sparks  struck  from  metal 
or  stone.  Thus,  an  explosion  may  arise  firom 
the  blow  of  the  tool  of  a  workman  against  iron 
or  stone,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  on  pavement^ 
^. 

5.  Explosive  mixtures  of  coal  gas  may  also 
be  ignit^  by  a  bodv  of  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  through  the  medium  of  a  second 
body,  whose  igniting  point  is  lower  than  that 
of  coal  gas.  Thus,  sulphur,  or  substances  con- 
taining snlphur,  may  be  inflamed  far  below 
visible  redness;  and  the  contact  of  iron  below 
a  red  heat  with  veiy  inflammable  substances, 
such  as  cotton  waste,  may  give  rise  to  flame, 
which  will  then,  of  course,  ignite  the  gaseous 
mixture.— The  fml  paper  appears  in  the  *^  Jour, 
of  the  Franklin  Inst,^  Aug.  1862. 

Origin  and  Treatment  of  Petroleum:  U$es 
of  it$  Produeti.-^The  following  instructive 
summary  relative  to  the  points  indicated,  ia 
from  a  communication  to  the  *'  Scientific  Am- 
erican,*' by  a  member  of  the  Chemical  Society 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  : 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  petroleum  (rock 
oil),  scientific  authorities  differ ;  but  the  theory 
most  generally  favored  is,  that  it  is  the  product 
of  the  slow  distillation,  at  low  temperatures^ 
of  organic  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ; 
the  vapors  being  condensed  in  certain  fissures 
and  the  surroundiuff  soil.  The  lake  of  Trini- 
dad and  the  bituminous  matter  of  the  Dead 
Sea  may  also  be  referred  to  a  similar  source. 
But  for  how  many  centuries  must  this  opera- 
tion have  been  going  on,  to  have  effected  such 
enormous  results! 

Of  the  many  uses  to  which  petroleum  and  its 
derivatives  are  applied,  that  of  illumination  is 
the  most  important;  and  the  process  of  refin- 
ing is  exceedingly  rimple.  Th^  crude  material 
is  put  into  a  hirg%  iron  retort,  connected  with 
a  coil  of  iron  pipes  surrounded  by  cold  wateri 
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ciUed  the  oonddnser.  Heat  is  applied  to  the 
retort,  and  from  the  open  extremitj  of  the 
eondenaer,  a  light  colored  liquid  of  a  strong 
odor  soon  flows.  This  is  naphtha,  and  is  very 
volatile  and  yerj  explosive.  Seine  refiners 
mix  it  with  the  burning  oil,  and  nmnerons  ao- 
ddents  have  resulted  from  sneh  meroenary 
indiscretion.  It  is  nsaally  ran  into  a  separate 
tank.  After  the  niq[>htha  has  passed  over,  the 
oil  used  for  illomination  distils  off.  Steam  is 
now  forced  into  the  retort  and  the  heavy  Inbri- 
oating  oil  driven  oyer.  There  now  remains  a 
black,  oily,  tarry  matter,  sometimes  used  to 
grease  heavy  machinery,  and  a  black  coke,  em- 
ployed as  fuel.  There  are,  therefore,  five  sab- 
stances  separated  in  this  operation,  but  only 
the  first  three  are  of  any  economic  importance. 
The  naphtha  is  used  as  a  snbstitate  for 
terpentine  in  paints,  or  by  repeated  dirtilla- 
tioos  the  ben2(Me  is  separated  from  it  and  em- 
ployed to  remove  spots  fi^m  Ikbrics.  This, 
nowever,  is  rather  a  drpg  in  the  hands  of  the 
refiner. 

The  horning  oil  (called  kerosene,  and  in  Eng- 
land, paraffine),  as  it  oomes  fit>m  the  retort,  is 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  in  order  to  remove  this, 
itispkced  in  a  large  lead-lined  cistern,  and 
agltt^  with  abodt  ten  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
add.  After  the  acid  ana  the  impurities  have 
Bubsided,  the  oil  is  drawn  off  into  another  tank 
and  agitated  with  four  per  cent,  of  soda  lye. 
Tbis  last  operation  is  to  remove  any  acid  re- 
maining with  the  oil,  and  also  to  extract  the 
residue  of  the  coloring  matter.  In  fact  it  is 
sometimes  employed  alone,  and  a  very  good  oil 
obtained.  The  oil  is  now  agitated  wit£  water 
to  remove  the  soda  lye,  and  is  then  ready  for 
oonsomption.  The  colorless  oil  is  by  no  means 
the  most  economical,  but  on  Uie  contrary  more 
light  is  obtained  from  the  yellow  article. 

The  heavy  oil  is  cooled  down  to  80''  Fahr., 
when  the  paraflSne  (solid>  crystallises  out,  and 
18  separated  from  the  ou  by  pressing.  It  is 
farther  purified  by  another  pressing  and  by 
alternate  agitation,  in  a  melted  state,  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  soda  lye.  It  is  then  moulded 
into  candles.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  com- 
positicm  of  paraffine  and  of  good  coal  gas  is  ex- 
actly the  same. 

In  Egypt  a  substance  derived  ftt>m  petroleum 
was  used  in  embalming  bodies;  imd  in  Persia 
and  the  neighboring  couniries  asphaltum  is 
lased  to  cover  the  roo&  of  the  houses  and  to 
ooat  the  boats.  In  France  asphaltic  pavements 
have  been  successfol  in  several  cities,  and  for 
the  protection  of  stone  no  material  is  better 
adanted.  Mixed  with  grease  the  Trinidad  as- 
phaltum is  applied  to  the  sides  of  vessels,  to 
prevent  the  borings  of  the  teredo,  and  with 
qaicklime  it  affords  an  excellent  disinfectant 
Among  the  producf»  of  the  distillation  of  petro- 
leum are  naphthaline  and  kerosolene.  The 
former  is  the  substance  from  which  is  obtained 
ttuline,  the  base  ot  the  beautiAil  colors,  mauve, 
nugenta  and  solferino.  The  latter  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  cUoroform  and 


ether.  Many  other  substances  hiAre  been  sep« 
arated,  but  as  yet  none  of  them  have  been  ap- 
plied. As  this  is  comparatively  a  new  field, 
many  discoveries  may  be  confidentiy  expected 
in  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Fwraffint  (or  £ero9ene)  OiU, — ^At  the  request 
of  the  Manchester  Sanitary  Association,  Mr. 
Oh.  O'Heil  examined  many  specimens  of  par- 
afilne  oils.  About  25  of  these  were  bought  in 
Manchester,  8  or  4  of  them  being  from  the 
United  States;  and  there  were  besides  14 
samples  frx>m  oil  wells  in  Pennsylvania  and* 
Oanada.  One  sample  from  London  and  another 
ftt>m  Liverpool  formed  ^ith  air  an  explosive 
vapor  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  60^  f .,  and 
were  to  be  considered  as  decidedly  unsafe. 
Three  of  the  samples  gave  with  air  explodve 
mixtures  at  86^ ;  of  the  remainder,  4  formed 
explosive  mixtures  at  about  100^ ;  then  8  more 
at  about  ISO"*,  apd  20  by  the  time  of  reaching 
150^.  Of  the  last  20, 18  were  manufactures  of 
one  firm  in  Manchester,  that  of  Mr.  Young,  all 
whose  oils  were  fbund  safe ;  2  of  them  were 
from  America.  Out  of  82  samples,  20  were 
pronounced  safe ;  8  less  so ;  9  dangerous.  Some 
of  these  oils,  even  of  high  specific  gravity,  are 
dangerous—specific  gravity  being  tiius  shown 
to  t^  no  test  of  safety.  Neither  is  the  boiling 
point  such  a  test;  since  many  substances  of 
high  boiling  points  have  still  a  very  high  difiEh- 
sive  power;  cioal  naphtha,  for  example,  which 
boils  at  260",  can  form  an  explosive  mixture  in 
air,  A^d  almost  instantiy,  at  82". 

The  illuminating  power  of  paraffine  (kero* 
sene)  oil  is  remarkably  high.  One  gallon  of 
Young's  paraffine  oil,  weight  about  8^  lbs., 
will  give,  according  to  Dr.  Letheby^s  experi- 
ments, the  light  of  28}  lbs.  of  spermaceti  can- 
dles, or  of  27  lbs.  of  wax  candles,  or  of  28|  lbs. 
of  stearic  candles,  or  of  40  lbs.  of  the  best  tal- 
low candles. 

For  a  valuable  history  of  Petroleum  or  Bock 
Oil,  with  an  appended  note  on  the  chemical 
compq|ition  of  tnis  oil  and  its  relation  to  that 
of  various  coals,  peat^  woody  fibre,  Ac.,  by- 
Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt,— and  also  foiva  paper  on  the 
"Explosibility  of  Ooal  Oils,"  by  Mr.  T.  AHen, 
of  B.  L, — ^the  extent  of  which  papers  is  too 
great  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  abstract  within 
tiie  limits  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  ''  Smithsonian  Beport,"  1861.  Mr.  Allen, 
it  may  be  remarked,  traces  the  great  explosive- 
ness  of  the  coal  or  rock  oils,  where  it  exists,  to 
the  fact  of  their  not  being  entirely  freed  from 
the  more  volatile  and  extremely  inflammable 
naphtha,  benzole,  benzine,  ^.,  associated  with 
them.  Since  crude  petroleum  and  coal  oils 
contain  much  naphtha,  they  partake  in  corre- 
sponding degree  of  its  dangerous  properties; 
an^the  careful  and  entire  separation  of  all  more 
volatile  components  by  distillation,  in  prepar- 
ing the  so-called  '*  kerosene,"  or  other  oils  for 
burning,  becomes  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

In  tiie  autumn  of  1862,  the  grand  Jury  of 
the  ci^  of  Kew  York,  taking  into  considera*' 
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tion  the  increasing  introdaotion  of  rock-  and 
coal  oils,  and  products  obtained  by  refining 
from  these,  and  the  facts  of  frequent  explo- 
sions resulting  either  through  imprudence  or 
unavoidably,  m  oases  of  the&  being  burned  or 
stored  for  sale,  recommended  the  passing  of 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  storing  of  crude 
petroleum,  &c.,  within  the  fire  limits.  The 
subject  was  discussed  before  several  meetings 
of  committees  appointed  hj  the  Common 
Councils  of  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  as 
^well  as  the  further  question  of  fixing  a  Tapor- 
*izing  point  for  these  oils,  t.  «.,  a  point  any  oil 
rea£ly  yaporizing  belgw  which  should  not  be 
allowed  for  sale.  It  appears  that  finally  no 
action  was  taken,  at  least  in  the  former  city, 
farther  than  to  the  effect  of  prescribinff  an 
extremely  small  limit  to  the  quantity  of  these 
oils  allowed  to  be  kept  on  sale  at  any  one  place 
and  time.  Some  interesting  fiEicts,  however, 
were  brought  out  during  the  discussions. 
When  the  coal  or  earth  oils  are  once  on  fire, 
the  throwing  on  of  water  only  aggravates  the 
flames,  by  spreading  the  oOs,  which  are  lighter 
and  float  on  the  water,  and  bringing  them  more 
largely  into  contact  with  air.  The  practice 
of  keeping  these  oils  stored  upon  the  walks, 
where  the  explosive  mixture  of  their  vapor 
with  air  outside  the  barrels,  or  within  them 
when  only  partially  fuD,  may  be  accidentally 
ignited  in  many  ways,  was  particularly  repre- 
hended as  dangerous.  By  some  who  address- 
ed the  committees,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
ordinary  refined  oils  were  quite  as  explosive  as 
the  crude.  Mr.  Tagliabue  showed  a  sample 
of  a  purified  oil  which  could  not  be  lighted  by 
a  match,  but  which  at  90^  threw  off  an  inflam- 
mable vapor,  and  exploded  at  108^.  Mr,  Finch, 
a  manufacturer,  had  experimented  on  the  oils 
since  1854;  he  had  found  their  vaporizing 
point  to  vary  from  ©5**  to  152",  the  best  petro- 
leum he  had  ever  burned  vaporizing  at  the 
temperature  last  named.  In  England,  and  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  the  vaporizing  point  &ced  on 
is  100° ;  it  is  believed  that  this  is  also  the  point 
established  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  proposed  to 
fix  the  vaporizing  point  for  New  York  at  120°, 
and  by  others  at  110° — ^the  lowest  of  these 
points  being  here  never  attained  by  the  heat 
of  summer ;  but  no  definite  action  on  this  sub- 
ject appears  finally  to  have  been  taken. 

Dr.  Frankland,  in  his  account  of  illuminating 
materials  and  processes  as  illustrated  in  the 
exhibition  of  1862,  speaking  of  the  new  branch 
of  industry — ^the  preparation  of  burning  and 
Other  oils  from  peat,  ooal,  petroleum,  d^c. — ^re- 
marks on  the  enormous  development  there 
shown  to  have  taken  place  in  this  line  of  pro- 
duction within  the  past  seven  years.  Besides 
the  oils  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  others  and  of  equally  excellent  quality 
were  shown  from  the  United  States,  and  from 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  yield  of 
petroleum  by  the  oil  wells  of  the  United  States 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe, 
that  of  the  Oil  Creek  region  alone,  in  the 


year  .1863,  being  estimated  at  not  lefls  than 
71,000,000  gallons. 

CarimriUion  of  0<u, — ^Mr.  Haywood,  engi- 
neer to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  London, 
and  Dr.  Letheby,  have  prepared  for  that  body 
a  report  on  the  subject  named,  which  appears 
in  the  "Chem.  News,"  No.  105,  and  in  the 
"  Jour,  of  the  Franklin  Inst.,"  March,  1862.  Ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  view  to  testing  the 
value  of  the  proposed  application  of  the  Car- 
burating  Gas  Company^s  process  to  the  public 
lamps.  The  patent  of  this  company  is  for  plao- 
ing  near  to  the  gas  burners  a  rec^taele  con- 
taining coal  naphtha ;  the  gas  passing  through 
or  over  this,  takes  up,  and  becomes  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons 
contained  in  the  naphtha^-the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  being  thereby  increased,  and 
m  a  ratio  determined  mainly  by  the  quality  of 
the  naphtha  used.  Chemical  and  photometri- 
cal  experiments  showed  that  the  gain  in  illn- 
minatmg  power  was,  with  different  samples  of 
naphtha,  from  26  even  \o  77  per  cent.  In  ex- 
periments with  12  lamps  in  Moorgate  street, 
the  equalization  of  the  amount  of  light  secured 
by  burning  6  of  these  without  and  6  others  with 
the  carburetting  apparatus,  being  judged  by  the 
eye,  and  without  carefol  measurement,  and 
extended  over  80  nights  of  June  and  July,  the 
result  was  that  the  former  burners  consumed 
an  average  of  4.89  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  per 
hour,  the  latter  an  average  of  2.09  cubic  feet 
of  the  same  gas  carburetted  per  hour,  the  naph- 
tha being  in  this  case  of  the  best  quality.  It 
was  inferred  that,  for  the  warm  months,  8  cubio 
feet  of  the  carburetted  gas  may  be  considered 
about  ecual  to  6  cubic  feet  of  that  not  carburet- 
ted ;  and  assuming  the  data  applicable  to  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  ^e  process  applied  to  the  2,S25 
lamps  within  tiie  city  would  effect  a  saving 
annually  of  about  £2,826.  In  a  final  report  on 
the  subject,  the  gentlemen  named  conclnde 
that  the  use  of  naphthalized  gas  (the  best  naph- 
tha being  employed)  will  secure  an  economy 
of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  volume  of  gas 
consumed ;  and  they  favor  a  practical  trial  of 
the  method. 

BanetVi  Carburetting  Apparatm.^YoT  the 
«arburation  of  gases,  i.  e.,  the  charging  of  them 
with  some  other  substance  in  the  state  of  gas, 
or  vapor,  and  which  is  more  rich  in  carbon 
than  themselves,  naphtha  offers  itself  as  the 
most  convenient  and  effective  material  A 
difficulty  attendant  on  its  use,  however,  is  that 
the  vapors  which  it  most  readily  yields  are 
such  as  at  low  temperatures,  as  under  60^  or 
certainly  under  60**  F.,  are  re-condensed,  thoa 
leaving  the  gas  little  if  at  all  improved,  imd 
clogging  the  pipes  with  the  resulting  liquid. 
To  obviate  this,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
keep  the  pipe  beyond  the  carburetting  appa- 
ratus heated.  But  naphtha  being  in  fact  a  com- 
bination of  several  hydrociarbons  having  differ- 
ent degrees  of  .volatility,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bassett,  m 
Salem,  Mass.,  has  devised  a  gas  carburetting 
apparatus  (patented  July,  1862)  in  which  he 
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Uke&  advantage  of  tliia  okoomatance,  cooling 
the  gas  before  passing  it  through  the  naphtha, 
ao  that  it  may  take  np  only  the  hydrooarbons 
of  aach  high  volatility  as  not  to  be  likely  to  re- 
condense  even  at  low  temperatures.  The  gas 
is  oooled  by  causing  it  to  now  through  a  long, 
labyrinthine  passage,  formed  by  plying  one 
within  another  a  series  of  cylinders  between 
which  annular  spaces  are  left  Some  naphtha  is 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  this  cooler,  and  the 
gas  finally  escaping  nrom  it  and  partly  charged 
ascends  into  a  second  vessel  or  tube  filled  with 
a  porous  material,  which,  being  by  capillary 
at^uotion  kept  saturated  with  naphtha,  ex- 
poses this  liquid  in  the  most  effectaal  manner 
to  the  gas  rising  through  it.  For  this  use,  the 
inventor  prefers  the  material  known  as  porous 
carbon,  and  sometimes  employed  for  filters. 
A  valve  is  so  placed  between  the  two  vessels, 
that  the  opening  it  allows  for  the  gas  shall  be 
inversely  proportional  in  area  to  the  pressure 
and  velocity  of  the  current,  thus  serving  to 
equalize  the  delivery  of  the  gas;  and  another 
valve,  nearly  closing  when  the  supply  of  naphtha 
in  the  apparatus  diminishes  to  a  certain  extent, 
interrupts  in  thb  manner  the  flow  of  gas,  and 
reduces  the  light,  thus  giving  notice  of  the 
necessity  of  replenishing  with  tne  carburetting 
liquid. 

Illuminating  0<ue%  fi*om  Petroleum^  or  Coal 
Oily  or  from  their  Derivatives, — Petroleum  and 
coal  oil  are  alike  mixtures  of  a  variety  of  hydro- 
carbons, liquid  (at  common  temperatures),  or 
dissolved;  and  these  components  are  to  such 
an  extent  identical  or  closely  allied  in  the 
two  compound  oils,  that  the  l&tter  may  be 
taken  as  tor  many  purposes,  very  nearly  equiv- 
alents, the  one  of  the  other.  Both  of  them 
offer  in  quite  concentrated  and  convenient  form 
the  elements  necessary  to  the  production  of 
illuminating  gases.  This  is  in  yet  higher  degree 
tme  of  certain  derivatives  or  products  separable 
from  the  rock  or  coal  oils,  as  naphtha,  benzole, 
kerosene,  &c ;  and  in  case  of  these  latter,  an 
additional  advantage  is,  that  the  gas  directly  as 
produced  is  certain  to  be  very  much  more  pure 
than  any  coal  gas  can  be,  even  after  tiie  best 
practical  system  of  washing  and  purifying, 
besides,  the  rock  and  coal  oils  are  now  to  be 
had,  the  one  in  nature,  the  other  as  resulting 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  4k).,  in  very 
great  abundance;  so  that,  in  some  situations 
actually  worthless  or  of  merely  nominal  value, 
they  are  generally  cheap  in  all  places  in  which 
an  actual  demand  for  them  could  exist.  In 
view  of  these  fieicts,  as  would  be  expected, 
numerous  methods  and  processes  have  been  at- 
tempted, or  are  now  in  course  of  trial,  for  pro- 
ducing from  the  crude  oils  or  their  derivatives 
the  desideratum  of  an  illuminating  gas,  at  onoe 
more  convenient  and  certain  in  its  manufiacture, 
as  well  as  more  pure  and  also  more  economical 
in  price,  than  the  coal  gas  so  generally  in  use. 
Qf  course,  the  gas  so  sought  must  be  a  perma^ 
nent  one,  capable  of  being  stored  in  gasometers 
and  delivered  without  condeiVBation  through 


pipes  in  the  coldest  weather;  ^hile  it  is  fhrther 
quite  certain  that,  if  an  illuminating  gas  can  be 
economically  produced  from  these  oils  or  their 
products,  one  element  of  its  economy  will  be 
m  the  superior  brilliancy  of  its  light,  due  to 
the  taking  up  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  oar* 
bon  so  abundant  in  them. 

In  Uot^  these  oils  and  their  several  compo- 
nents alike  contain  an  excess  of  carbon  over 
the  hydrogen  present,  as  compared  with  the 
proportions  of  these  two  elements  required  to 
produce  even  the  heaoy^  and  much  more  die 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the  mixture  of 
both,  as  ususi  in  coal  gas.  If,  now,  in  attexnpts 
at  obtaining  a  gas  from  these  oils,  the  efiect 
of  the  process  employed  is  merely  to  produce 
in  whole  or  in  part  a  vapor,  in  lieu  of  a  per- 
manent gas,  that  is,  if  ^e  molecules  of  the 
vapors  of  the  oils  be  not  made  by  heat  or  by 
some  other  cause  to  assume  a  new  arrangement 
and  combination  (so  that  the  oil  can  be  said  to 
be  destructively  distilled),  then,  so  far  as  a  mere 
vapor  is  the  product,  this  is  quite  certain  to 
prove  worthless  and  positively  troublesome  by 
recondensing  at  low  temperatures.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  destructive  distillation  of  the  oils 
does  take  place,  with  generation  of  permanent 
gases,  these  are  quite  certain  to  be  chiefly  the 
light  and  the  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  (Os 
H4  and  O4H4)  in  mixture,  and  the  latter,  in  view 
of  the  abundant  carbon  of  the  oils,  in  larger 
relative  proportion  than  occurs  in  case  of  coal 
gas.  But,  further,  the  percentage  of  hydro^ 
gen  in  the  oils  being  fixed  by  the  composition 
of  each  of  them,  and  always  at  a  small  limit, 
it  follows  that  this  finot  will  limit  also' the 
amount  of  the  gases  that  can  be  generated,  and 
that  in  attemptmg  to  convert  the  oils  alone  into 
gas,  a  considerable  residue  of  carbon  which 
could  .not  be  taken  up  in  the  formation  of  the 

rM  must  present  itself  after  the  process.  So 
as  the  making  of  gas  is  concerned,  this  is  a 
waste  of  the  material  employed ;  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  destructive  distillation  of  any 
one  of  the  oils  referred  to  shows  such  waste  in 
the  copious  residue  of  carbon,  in  form  of  soot, 
or  coke,  &c.  By  the  introduction,  however, 
during  gasification  of  the  oU  vapors,  of  the  re- 
quisite addition  of  hydrogen  from  some  extra- 
neous source,  the  conditions  of  the  moment 
favoring  chemical  union,  it  is  safe  to  presume 
that  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  the  car- 
bon will  be  taken  up;  indeed,  it  appears,  from 
certain  trials,  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
taken  up  in  gaseous  form,  if  the  supply  of  hy- 
drogen be  sufficient.  In  such  case,  while  a 
pure  and  highly  illuminating  gas  is  produced, 
there  is  no  loss  of  the  material  which  can  enter 
into  its  composition.  Thus  have  been  indicated 
the  various  aspects  and  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration;  that,  namely,  of  the 
economical  production  of  an  illuminating  gas 
from  the  oils  already  named.  Some  of  the 
methods  recently  tried  or  now  being  developed 
with  a  view  to  such  manufacture  will  now  be 
described,  the  reader  being  left  to  Judge  how 
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ftrfliey  eeveiidlylmoeMd  in  meetingtheaotiud 
requirements  of  the  case. 

Qoiffom  Fetroyum  Alone, — Messrs.  L.  Da- 
vis ds  F.  IL  Parks  patented,  in  1869,  a  process 
for  prodndng  a  pennanent  gas  for  general  illn- 
minaticm,  from  petroleum  at  a  very  high  tern- 
peratare.  They  employ  the  erode  petrolennii 
passing  this  through  a  double  Tertioal  retort, 
so  that  the  oil  may  be  sobfeoted  to  a  rery  h\f^ 
temperature  at  two  rajmly  sueoeeding  inter- 
vals. The  gas  is  permanent,  but  the  account 
does  not  state  what  percentage  of  the  petro- 
leum is  {n  this  way  convertibk  into  gas,  what 
amount  of  waste  remains  from  the  process,  nor 
what  is  the  exact  chemical  nature  and  illumi- 
natittg  power,  and  hence  the  actual  cost  and 
value  or  the  gas  obtained*  Since  the  crude  pe- 
troleum contains  much  water,  if  some  material 
which  will  abstract  the  oxygen  of  the  water  be 
present  in  the  retorts  during  the  process,  the 
liberated  hydrogen  must  act  to  insure  a  large 
increase  in  the  volume  of  combustible  gases, 
although  incombustible  carbonic  acid  must 
probably,  in  that  case,  be  mixed  with  them. 

mir»  Air  Gas,  Oleo-  Water  Ckxs,  and  EUetro- 
€hemieal  Gai.—Mr.  Hill,  of  New  York,  secured, 
June  15, 1858,  a  patent  for  an  air  gas.     The 

Erocess  consists  in  blowing  air,  oxygen,  car- 
uretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen,  over,  into,  or 
tiirongh  an  ou,  such  as  petroleum,  coal  oil 
naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  even  alcohol,  and 
igniting  the  mixture  at  the  orifice  of  a  pipe  or 
burner,  a  brilliant  liffht  being  &us  produced. 
By  frirther  diluting  the  oil  vapors,  by  means  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  the  gas  blown  into 
tiie  oil,  a  more  complete  combustion  re- 
sults, with  the  production  of  little  light,  but  of 
an  intense  heat,  said  ahnost  to  equal  that  of 
the  oomi>onnd  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare.  The  ur 
gas  in  this  form  of  combustion  is  stated  to  have 
been  already  applied  as  the  ftiel  for  driving 
steam  engines,  and  the  inventor  is  now  adapting 
it  to  locomotives.  By  burning  tiie  diluted  gas 
within  a  perforated  platinum  capsule,  an  ex* 
tremely  bnlliant  light  is  produced,  and  the  pla- 
tinum cup  may  be  made  of  any  required  di- 
mensions. 

Mr.  Hill^s  oleo-water  gas  was  patented  in  1861. 
In  preparing  this,  a  common  gas  retort  is  used, 
billets  of  pine  wood  being  placed  within  an 
iron  cage  inside  the  retort ;  hei^  being  applied, 
wood  gas  distils  over  (passing  on  its  way 
through  a  washer,  or  purifierVpntil  the  wood 
is  converted  into  charooal.  When  the  retort 
hasattained  a  cherry-red  heat,  regulated  streams 
of  i>etroleum,  or  other  gas-yidding  oil,  and  of 
water,  are  allowed  to  flow  into  it.  The  heat 
suffices  to  convert  the  water  into  steam  andtiie 
oil  into  vapor,  as  introduced.  The  steam  parts 
with  its  oxygen  to  the  red-hot  charcoal  (or,  in 
part,  it  may  be,  to  superfluous  carbon  in  the 
oil  vapor),  and  a  considerable  volume  of  a  per- 
manent illuminating  gas  passes  over  into  the 
gasometer,  the  presumption  being  that  the  oil 
vapor  has  been  destructively  changed,  combin* 
ing  at  the  same  time  with  the  hydrogen  libe* 


rated  in  decomposition  of  the  steam  (watsi)/ 
and  that  the  resulting  gas-— which,  to  the  ^ye, 
bums  with  a  white,  clear,  and  biilUant  flarn^— 
is  rich  in,  or  mainly  composed  oC^  the  hkhl^ 
iUominatingbicarburetted  hydrogen  or  olennit 
gas.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  tiie  gas 
produced  has  been  chemically  analyzed,  the 
consumption  and  illuminating  power  ezaetiy 
measured,  nor,  of  course,  the  comparative  cost 
and  value  determined.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  entire  body  of  oxygen  abstracted  fix>m  the 
admitted  water  probably  goes  at  the  tempera* 
tore  of  the  retort  to  the  production  of  ito  equi* 
valent  of  carbonic  add,  this  product,  if  reaDy 
the  result,  constituting  so  much  incombustibto 
or  dead  matter  already  in  the  gas,  as  prepared 
for  consumption.  A  recent  statement  nindshed 
Vy  Mr.  Oharies  Sears,  chemist,  gives  the  best 

KDportions  of  the  materials,  for  a  good  strong 
ht,  as,  of  paraffine  oil  (or  other  equivalent^ 
one  volume :  of  water,  four  volumes;  the  pro- 
duct, when  heavy  oil  is  used,  being  about  1,00(^ 
eubic  foet  of  gas  for  two  gallons  of  ofl  and 
eight  gallons  water.  With  a  retort  of  14^  x  19 
inches,  the  product  was  about  200  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  hour.  When  the  residuum  of  oil  dis- 
tillates is  used,  the  cost  of  material  becomea 
merely  nominal.  It  is  also  daimed  that  the 
cost  of  this  gas,  as  produced  frtmi  petroleosL 
needs  not  exceed  forty  cento  per  thonsana 
cubic  feet. 

The  electro-chemical  gas  is  apparentiy  only 
hydrogen  gas  set  free  from  water,  in  the  add 
liquid  of  a  battery  of  some  thousand  pairS| 
consisting  of  coils  of  copper  wire  and  scrap 
iron  successively  connected  in  the  manner  re- 
quired, and  the  whole  placed  within  a  vessd 
cislled  a  generator,  the  liberated  hydrogen  being 
sttbsequentiy  passed  through  petroleum  to  be 
carburetted.  The  sulphate  of  iron  resulting  in 
tlie  cdls  of  the  battery  is  said  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  iron  and  acid  employed^ 

MeD&ugaWe  Fixed  Oom^  and  Atmetpherie 
€fae,— These  gases,  processes  for  whidi  have 
been  patented  by  Mr.  8.  T.  McDongdl,  of  New 
York,  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  identical  in 
principle  and  mode  of  preparation,  as  well  as 
m  their  composition  ana  employment,  respect- 
ivdy,  with  Mr.  Hill's,  "oleo-water '»  and  his 
"  air  gas.''    It  is  ddmed  that  the  illuminating 

Eower  of  a  jet  in  which  is  consumed  one  and  a 
alf  cubic  feet  of  the  fixed  gas  per  hour,  ia 
equivdent  to  that  of  fifteen  spam  candles ;  and 
dso,  that  the  gas  can  be  produced  more  cheaply 
than  cod  gas,  and  so  as  to  be  much  cheapo 
than  burning  Add,  cod  gas,  or  candles.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  dedared  to  be  about  900  (air 
1,000),  that  of  the  best  cod  gas  bdng  from  850 
to  470.  The  atmospheric  gas,  a  mixture  of  va- 
por of  some  hydrocarbon  with  dr,  can  be  bam* 
ed  in  places  and  seasons  in  which  the  temiiera* 
tare  does  not  fall  below  50*  F.,  and  it  is  said 
to  affbrd  a  good  and  dieap  light. 

Slmei'e  Fure  Ehtminating  6^— Dr.  Wm, 
Ebner,  of  New  York,  patented,  in  1869»  a  pro- 
cess in  which  heddms  that  fr<»n  hydrooarbeaS' 
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^ipovised,  «ad  water,  aoted  on  in  form  xd 
Stefan^  by  ^nc,  a  permanent  gaa^  oonsiating 
nsuunly  or  vhoUy  of  iMcarbnretted  hydrogen, 
i»  e^  olefiant  gas,  is  produced,  defiant  gas 
oonalsts,  by  weight,  of  .86  of  carbon  and 
•14  of  hydrogen*  The  percentage  of  carbon 
in  petrolemn,  naphtha^  oo.,  is  always  greater 
than  this,  so  that,  while  those  oils  simply  ya- 
porized  by  heat  seldom  or  never  resolt  in  a  per- 
manent gas,  it  is  fturther  true  that,  owing  to 
the  excess  of  carbon,  the  yapors,  when  burned, 
are  liable  to  smoke,  and  the  flame  lacks  bril« 
liancy.  Dr.  Elmer  proposing  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  hydrogen  in  the  oil  vapors  by  liber- 
ating that  gas  from  steam  during  ondation  of 
iron  filings,  Dr.  Levi  Benben,  of  New  York, 
toggested  to  him,  as  preferable,  the  plan  of  lib- 
erating the  hydrogen  by  oxidation  of  zinc, 
which  readily  sublimes  at  the  heat  required  for 
the  gas  process,  so  as  to  mingle  freely  with  the 
steam,  and  secure  n^id  oxidation  and  a  free 
supply  of  the  requisite  hydrogen,  but  which 
has  especially  the  advantage  of  afifbrdinff  inci- 
dentally,  in  the  resulting  white  oxide  of  zinc, 
a  product  havins  a  sure  commerdal  value,  and 
one  which  would,  therefore,  go  far  toward  pay- 
ins  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  A  simple 
calculation  showed  the  proportions  of  zinc, 
water,  and  a  given  oil  required,  in  (nrder  to  set 
free  Just  the  additional  percentage  of  hydro- 
gen necessary,  if  such  chemical  union  be  sup- 
posed to  take  place,  to  convert  the  entire  car- 
bon of  the  oU  into  its  equivalent  of  defiant 
gas;  and,  slight  volatile  impurities  in  the  oil 
excepted,  tlie  gas  so  produced  must  be  almost 
perfectly  pure.  The  su^^gestions  and  data  be- 
ing adopted,  the  invention  consists  essentially 
in  their  application  and  working  out  in  practice. 
It  is  presumed,  though  (it  appears)  not  yet 
woved  by  chemical  tests,  that  the  product  in 
tnis  process  consists  nearly,  or  altogether,  of 
oleflant  gas.  Substantially,  the  method  of  pro- 
dacing  the  gas  is  as  follows: — ^1.  Vapor  of 
water  being  admitted  into  aretort  at  white  heat, 
in  which  zinc  has  been  brought  to  the  state  of 
■nblimation,  oxidation  of  the  metal  occurs,  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc  produced  ascending,  and 
being  cauffht  in  suitably  arranoed  boxes,  so  as 
to  be  saved,  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  which 
is  meanwhile  set  firee  passmg  on  into  a  second, 
snd  less  highly  heated,  retort;  2.  Into  this 
second  retort,  the  required  relative  proportion 
of  benzole,  petroleum,  or  any  suitable  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  is  at  the  same  time  continuously 
somitted,  its  conversion  into  vapor  at  once 
taking  plaoe;  8.  The  hydrogen  gas  and  the  oil 
vapor  being  thus  continuafiy  supplied  in  this 
retort,  and  exposed  in  it  to  an  extremely  high 
temperature,  a  correqionding  volume  of  a  per- 
manent gas  (probably  olefitfit  gas)  is  contid- 
uondy  and  rapidly  formed  and  delivered.  The 
gas  resulting  is,  at  least,  incondensable,  and 
capable  of  being  stored;  while  the  second  retort 
after  the  process  needs  not  contain  any  residue 
of  carbon;  and  further,  if  the  sine  be  vdati- 
Used  in  soffieient  quantity,  no  oxygen  needs 


pass  over  into  the  second  retort^  and  if  it  do* 
not,  no  worthless  carbonic  acid  can  enter  into 
tiie  gas  product  obtained.  In  the  apparatus, 
the  steam  is  supplied  by  a  small  boiler  within 
the  furnace,  and  just  beneath  the  first  retort, 
and  in  order  to  insure  its  entering  the  retort  in 
estate  in  which  no  condensation  will  occur* 
the  steam  is  superheated  by  passiog  on  its  way 
through  a  coil  of  pipe  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  furnace.  In  some  tnals  of  this  method, 
in  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  process,  a 
deposit  of  carbon  in  powder  did  occur  in  the 
second  retort,  it  was  found  that,  the  heat  being 
snffidentiy  great,  and  a streamof  hydrogen  alone 
being  subsequently  for  a  time  admitted,  all  of  this 
solid  deposit  of  carbon  was  cleanly  taken  up 
and  earned  over  in  gaseous  form  into  the  gas- 
ometer. This  fiict  appears  incidentally  to  con- 
firm the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  gas,  and 
of  its  character  already  given ;  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  an  illuminating  gas  in  this  way  from 
hydrogen  and  finely  divided  solid  carbon 
(soot)  has  been  included  in  the  patent  An 
important  advantage  of  the  method  of  gas  mak- 
ing now  described  is  in  the  circumstance  that 
since  (if  properly  conducted)  no  oxygen  can 
gain  access  within  the  generating  retort,  not 
merely  is  there  no  wortldess  product  of  com- 
bustion already  in  the  gas  as  made,  but  there 
can,  of  course,  occur  no  waste  whatever  by 
burning  up  in  the  retort  of  a  portion  of  the 
gas,  as  too  generally  occurs  in  the  making  of 
coal  gas:  the  ftm  Ibrmed  is  protected  from 
chemical  agencies,  and  the  whole  of  it  must 
he  delivered  and  secured.  The  gas  as  produced 
in  the  trials  thus  fat  made  by  Dr.  Elmer,  gives 
a  white,  solid,  intense,  and  beautiftd  l&ht; 
but  exact  tests  of  consumption  of  material,  il- 
luminating power,  ^^  appear  not  yet  to  have 
been  made. 

Air  Idgkt/ar  LoeomoUve$.-'J>r.  George  Hand 
Smith,  of  Bochester,  N.  T.,  has  invented  an 
apparatus  for  burning  any  permanent  gas,  as 
ordinary  coal  gas,  in  such  way  as  to  secure  an 
intense  heat,  imd  4he  ignition  to  whiteness  <^ 
a  small  cylinder  of  lime,  through  means  of  sup- 
plying to  the  burning  gas  an  abundance  of  oxy- 
gen, by  mechanically  fordug  out  in  connection 
with  the  issue  of  gas  firoin  each  burner  a  jet  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  which,  previously  to  its 
escapiog,  has  been  also  highly  heated.  In  a 
wordj  his  invention  consists  in  applying  the 
principle  of  the  common  forms  of  air  or  atmos- 
pheric light,  in  lien  of  the  more  expensive 
oxygen  wd  hydrogen  gases,  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  heathig  the  supplied  air,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  lime  light.  His  ammgement  ap- 
pears thus  far  to  have  been  expressly  desisned 
lor  use  on  nmroads.  The  cylinder  of  lime 
being  fixed  at  the  focus  of  the  parabolic  reflect- 
or employed  for  prelecting  tiie  light,  as  now, 
in  ttont  of  the  locomotivcj  the  lime  is  rendered 
incandescent  by  burning  m  a  circle  surround- 
ing it  and  directed  upon  it  four  jets  of  the 
compound  gas  described,  and  issuing  from  as 
many  separate  burners.     Two  gas  holders 
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placed  beneath  the  eD^e  commnnicate  with 
these  burners  by  means  of  pipes,  their  capacity 
being  considerably  above  the  requirements  of 
a  single  trip.  The  charging  of  these  before 
starting  occupies  less  time,  and  is  more  con- 
TenienUy  accomplished,  than  the  filling  and 
care  of  the  lam^  previously  in  use.  The  flow 
of  air  and  gas  is  controlled  by  regulators  and 
stop-cocks  at  the  command  of  the  engineer. 
The  peculiar  economy,  in  view  of  its  great 
brilliancy,  of  this  light,  arises  fVom  the  circum- 
stances that  the  ignition  of  the  lime  cylinder  is 
purely  an  effect  of  heat,  so  that  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  secure  brightness  in  the  buminff  gas 
Jets,  but  heat  only ;  and  to  effect  this  latter 
purpose,  the  air,  siiGfiply  taken  in  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  warme^cohsCitot^S^nch  the 
larger  portion  of  the  compound  jet, 
gas,  which  alone  costs,  being  consumed  in  a  very 
fimail  amount.  The  inventor  states  that,  while 
the  head  lights  previously  in  use  on  the  Central 
Bailroad,  requiring  oil,  wicks,  and  chimneys, 
and  the  first  of  these  costing  G}  cents  an  hour, 
were  maintained  at  an  expense  each  of  about 
$108.75  per  annum ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
consumption  of  gas  in  the  new  light  not  ex- 
ceeding in  expense  1}  cents  an  hour,  these 
lights,  which  are  also  more  brilliant,  need  not 
cost  more  than  $26.87  each  per  annum. 

Lompe  Eolienne, — This  new  lamp,  which,  it 
is  said,  will  soon  be  on  sale,  and  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  combustion,  not  only  of  all  the 
hydrocarbon  oils  that  can  be  burned  in  lamps 
now  in  use,  including  whale  oils,  but  also  of 
those  heavier  oils  to  9xe  employment  of  whidi 
the  common  styles  of  lamps  are  not  adapted,  is 
the  invention  of  M.  B.  De  Keravenan,  a  f^noh 
engineer.  The  perfect  combustion,  and  with- 
out smoke,  of  the  heavier  and  highly  carbon- 
aceous oils,  as  well  as  of  others,  which  is  se- 
cured in  this  lamp,  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
forcing  upward,  within  a  tube  rising  through 
the  middle  of  the  lamp,  and  discharging  directly 
in  connection  with  tne  wick  and  flame,  of  a 
continuous  current  of  air  impelled  by  a  fan 
wheel  or  vane  driven  by  clockwork — ^the  me- 
chanical arrangement  for  the  purpose  being 
I>laced  within  the  base  of  the  lamp,  and  out  of 
sight.  The  motive  power  is,  of  course,  that  of 
a  spring;  and  the  mechanism,  like  that  of  a 
clock,  requires  to  be  wound  up  at  certain  in- 
tervals. The  current  of  air  is  tiirown  firom  the 
tube  against  the  inner  side  of  a  cone  placed 
upon  the  burner,  and  is  thus  deflected  into  or 
upon  the  flame ;  and  it  is  stated  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement,  the  flame  is  ren- 
dered pure,  white,  and  intense,  as  well  as  almost 
fixed,  t.  e.,  well  nigh  free  firom  flickering;  while 
it  does  not  smoke  even  where  there  are  draughts 
of  air,  or  on  being  carried  about  the  room.  The 
current  of  air  is  usually  one  of  considerable 
amount:  but  the  quantity  can  be  regulated  by  a 
valve  controlling  uie  admission  of  air,  and  the 
flame  can  in  this  way  be  varied  in  color  from 
white  to  yellow,  orange,  or  reddish.  The  per- 
fect combustion  removes  the  possibility  of  an 


odor  of  the  oil  from  the  flame ;  while  danger  of 
explosion  is  said  to  be  obviated  by  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  air  current  in  its  passage  upward 
and  through  the  cap  of  the  lamp,  and  which 
prevents  the  heating  of  the  vapor  forming  over 
the  liquid  within  it.  Much  time  and  study  are 
said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  the  mechanism  and  parts  of  this 
lamp,  in  order  to  adapt  these  to  accomplish  in 
the  most  satisfactoiy  manner  the  purposes  to 
be  attained.  The  size  of  the  flame  obtained 
may,  by  suitably  proportioning  that  of  the  wicl^ 
be  very  greatly  increased;  so  that  the  light 
is  adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses,  from  that  of  the 

Sortable  house  lamp,  to  that  of  the  lights  of 
ocks.  steamboats,  cars,  locomotives,  and  even 
of  lignthouses.  Though  the  new  lamp  is  less 
'  tobe  made  of  small  sizes,  or  to  be  cheap, 
it  wili}^  coi^rs^  ^®  likely  to  prove  a  desir- 
able oneN^^^^^  lamps  of  a  large  size  are  re- 
quired, throf|£>^  ^®  relatively  increased  brill- 
iancy and  ec^™y  ^^  ^^  light,  and  the  less 
unwholesome  SHf^*®'^  ^^  ^^  products,  result- 
ing from  the  complete  combustion  of  the  oils,  as 
well  as  through  its 
and  disflgurement  of  th^ 
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The  number  of  white  rnalP®  ^««  698,84% 
do.,  females,  646,862.  A         j-     -u 

The  mortality  during  the  yer/"??.^^*^ 
81,  1860,  was  15,206.  The  mosllf^^  ^^^"^ 
were  consumption,  croup,  fevers,  fflE^  pneumo- 
nia. 

The  industrial  products  of  the  8tai 
follows:  iron  founding,  $168,575;  ( 
000 ;  lumber,  8,169,848 ;  flonr  and  m< 
292,665 ;  spirituous  liquors,  $8,858,660  _ 
malt  do.,  66,888  bbfs. ;  cotton  goods^ 
000;  woollen  do.,  $695,870;  leather, 
887;  boots  and  shoes,  $1,084,841;  fbmii 
$601,124;  flsh,   $17,500.    Total,  $48,260, 
Value  of  real  and  personal  property  $628,886, 
871,  being  an  increase  during  the  precediDA 
ten  years  of  $826,186,107.    The  cash  value  of 
farms  was  $844,902,776.     The  amount  of  some 
of  the  productions  of  agriculture  vrtis  ta  loJ- 
lows:  horses,  409,604;   asses  and  mules,  18,- 
6*27;    milch    cows,  491,088;    working  oxen, 
96,982;    other    cattle,    682,990;   sheep,    V 
167,876;    swine,     2,498,628;    valne  of  fj^ 
stock,  $60,116,964;  wheat,  16,219,120  bu8bett» 
rye,  400,226  bush.;  com,  69,641,691  bog^' 
oats,  6,028,756  bush. ;  tobacco,  7,246,188  iw^» 
wool,  2,466,264  lbs.;  potatoes,  Irv^f  »'*^'*' 
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IBO  bush. ;  do.,  sweet,  201,711  bash. ;  butter, 
17,934,767  lbs. ;  haj,  685,822  tons;  maple  sugar, 
1,515,594  lbs.  There  were  18  dailj,  5  biweeklj, 
and  154  weekly  poUtical  papers  published  in 
tiie  State  in  1860,  and  3  weekly  and  d  monthly 
religious  papers. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion is  2,169 ;  cost  of  construction,  $71,864,804. 
The  governor  of  the  state  is  Oliver  P.  Mor* 
ton,  whose  term  of  office  expires  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1865.  The  secretary  of  State  is  James 
8.  Anthon.  The  judiciary  of  the  State  consists 
of  4  supreme  court  Judges,  14  circuit  Judges, 
and  21  district  Judges  of  common  pleas  courts. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  to 
October  31,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  balance  of  the  preceding  year  on 
hand,  were  $8,857,450,  ana  the  expenditures 
$2,974,976.  Balance  $876,474.  The  debt  of 
the  State  is  $8,755,453.  The  State  tax  is  two 
mills  on  a  dollar,  and  a  poll  tax  of  50  cents. 
The  banldng  institutions  of  the  State  consist  of 
the  State  Bank  and  its  branches;  in  all  21 
banks,  besides  18  firee  banks.  Their  circula- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $6,660,000. 

The  State  election  is  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  October.  At  the  State  election,  in 
1862,  members  of  Congress,  one  half  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
the  Legislature  were  to  be  elected.  Two  dis- 
tinct parties  are  organized  in  the  State,  which 
are  known  as  democrats  and  republicans,  the 
latter  belonging  to  the  party  which  elected  the 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  democrats  held  a  convention  at  Indiana- 
noils  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  January,  1862,  be* 
iQg  the  first  held  by  them  since  1860.  Thomas 
A  Hendricks  presided^  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted,  asserting  that  the  restora- 
tion to  power  of  the  democratic  party  could 
alone  preserve  the  Union,  and  endorsing  the 
principles  heretofore  put  forth  by  the  national 
oonventions  of  that  party ;  they  declared  that 
the  present  civil  war  had  mainly  resulted  from 
the  slavery  agitation  of  a  geogrf4)hical  party  in 
the  North,  producing  its  counterpart  in  the 
South  of  secession,  disunion,  and  armed  resist^ 
anoe  to  the  Government;  condenming  the 
course  of  the  republicans  in  the  Congress  which 
terminated  March  4,  1861,  for  the  rejection 
of  all  peace  propositions;  that  peace  and  har- 
mony would  now  rei^  had  the  party  in  power 
shown  the  same  desire  to  settle  the  internal 
disputes  that  it  recently  exhibited  to  avoid  a 
war  with  England ;  that  the  republicans  have 
folly  demonstrated  their  inability  to  conduct  the 
Government  through  the  present  difficulties; 
denouncing  all  violaiions  of  the  Constitution  and 
^urpataon  of  power ;  regarding  the  Juibeat  ear-' 
puiy  and  the  imprisonment  of  citizens  of  the 
loyal  States  as  fiagrant  violations  of  the  Consti- 
tation ;  that  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell 
vas  either  legal  or  illegal;  if  the  former,  the 
nation  has  been  humiliated  by  their  surrender 
^er  threat ;  if  the  latter,  tibey  should  have 
D^en  delivered  up  before  their  imprisonment. 


The  convention  also  nominated  for  secretary 
of  State,  James  S.  Anthon ;  for  State  treasurer, 
Matthew  L.  Brent ;  auditor  of  State,  Joseph 
Restine;  attorney-general,  O.  B.  Hord;  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  M.  B. 
Honkins. 

Dn  the  80th  of  July  the  same  party  held 
another  convention  at  Indianapolis,  at  which  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  the  princi- 
pal points  of  which  are  shown  in  the  following 
extracts : 

That  the  CoDttitutioD,  the  American  UDioti,  and 
the  laws  made  under  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  preserved  and  maintained  in  their 
proper  and  rightful  supremacy;  that  the  rebellion  now 
in  arms  against  them  jnust  be  suppressed  and  put 
down,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citixens  to  aid 
the  (General  Qovemment  in  all  measures  neoessazy  and 
proper  to  that  end. 

That  the  democracy  of  Indiana,  with  patriots  every* 
where,  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  every 
sacrifice  to  the  end  that  the  rebellion  may  be  sup* 
pressed,  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  maintain* 
ed,  and  the  Union  under  it  preserved ;  but  they  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  a  war  of  conquest  or  subjuga- 
tion, and  they  will  never  consent  that  the  war  on  their 
part  shall  be  waged  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  overthrowing  the  established  mstitn* 
tions  of  any  of  the  States.  In  the  language  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  uttered  at  Chicago  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  *'  We  must  not  invade  constitutional  rights. 
The  Innocent  must  not  suffer,  nor  women  and  chil- 
dren be  the  victims.    Savages  must  not  be  let  loose." 

That  we  protest,  in  the  name  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  children,  and  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  in  the 
future  of  our  beloved  country,  against  the  mischievous 
measures  of  neffro  emancipation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  we  payment  for  such  negroes  out  of 
the  National  Treasury ;  and  we  further  protest  against 
"^  *  '  '      the  nation  to  pay 


the  resolution  of  Congress  1  „  „ 
for  all  negroes  which  may  be  emancipated  by  the  au* 
thority  of  any  of  the  Soutbern  States ;  that  we  re|;ard 
such  measures,  involving  as  they  do  an  expenditure 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  as 
measures  of  transcendent  enormity,  and  fruitful  only 
of  national  beggary  to  the  land  we  love ;  that  we  are 
unalterably  and  unconditionally  opposed  to  all  schemes 
having  for  their  object,  immediate  or  remote,  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  white  man  for  the  purchase  of  negroes  any- 
where ;  that  we  deny  the  constitutional  rieht  of  tne 
President  or  Congress  to  adopt  a  policy  which  taxes 
white  labor  to  pay  for  negroes,  or  which  would  make 
the  Government  or  people  slave  dealer,  a  policy  which, 
if  not  arrested  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  will  en* 
tail  upon  unborn  generations  of  our  kindred  a  debt 
more  overwhelming  and  appalling  than  ever  cursed 
any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  ^ 

That,  in  opposition  to  measures  of  this  kind,  we  da* 
sire  to  interpose  the  peaceful  and  powerful  agent,  the 
ballot  of  a  free  people,  and  say,  in  the  lauffuage  of  an- 
other, **  We  will  neither  surrender  our  riffhts  nor  for- 
sake them.  We  will  maintain  our  constitutional  lib- 
erty at  all  hazards,  and  as  a  necessary  step  toward 
that  end,  we  will  maintoin  the  Union  in  like  manner. 
We  are  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  Union  as  it 
was." 

That,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution  of  the  con* 
servative  members  orCongress,  the  doctrines  of  the 
secessionists  and  of  the  abolitioniste,  as  the  latter  are 
now  represented  in  Conflrress,  are  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  country.  That  the  first  have  al- 
ready involved  us  in  a  civil  war,  and  the  others 
(the  abolitionists)  will  leave  to  the  country  but  lit- 
tle hope  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  union  or  peace. 

That  the  happy  accord  of  the  Border  State  Union 
men  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Delaware,  and 
western  Yirginia,  with  the  democratic  delegations  in 
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CoiimM,SB  their  Jobi  effort!  to  emtt  the  tideof 
IkDancism  in  both  booses,  bas  filled  all  national  hearts 
in  this  State  with  sentiments  of  deep  aflection  for  onr 
brethren  of  those  gallant  oomnionirealths»  and  we 
herebjr  pledge  to  them  and  the  ooontrj  our  best  efforts 
to  secare  to  the  ooonoils  of  the  nation  statesmen  who 
will  labor  to  restore  the  union  of  the  States  on  the 
basis  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  matchless  and  rereeed 
Constitution, 
That,  the  people  of  Indiana  having  inhibited,  by  the 
"e  entrance  of  fraene- 


State  con 


and  law,  the 


groes  and  molattoes  into  this  State,  and  as  the  pres- 
ent disturbances  on  onr  border  are  lu^el^to  bringu  an 
influx  of  that  population  tnm  neighboring  States,  we 
mpectfuIlT  ask  the  public  authorities  of  Indiana  to 
see  that  (he  constitution  and  Jaws  are  properir  en- 
forced on  that  sulgeot  When  the  people  of  Indiauft 
adopted  that  negro  exclusion  clause  by  a  minority  of 
ninety-foar  thousand  TOtes.  they  meant  tha^the  honest 
labonng  white  man  should  have  no  competitor  in  the 
black  race—that  the  soil  of  Indiana  should  belong  to 
the  white  man,  and  that  he  alone  was  suited  to  her  free 
institutions. 

That  we  approve  of  and  endorse  the  lesolutioos 
drawn  by  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  i^prored  by 
the  conserratiTe  members  of  Contpress  on  the  2Sd  ot 
JannazT,  1861,  as  a  clear  and  Just  declaration  of  the  ob- 
Jeote  which  ought  to  be  had  in  view  by  the  American 
people  in  the  present  fearful  emergency  of  their  na- 
tional afiairs. 

The  republican  convention  assembled  at  In- 
dianapolis on  the  18th  of  Jnne.  It  was  desig- 
nated a  Republican  Union  Conyention,  thereby 
intending  to  embrace  all  persons  who  were 
disposed  to  unite  with  the  republicans  in  the 
work  of  sustaining  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tution. Gov.  O.  P.  Morton  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  convention.  Wm.  A.  Peele  was 
nominated  for  secretary  of  State;  Albert 
Lang  for  auditor;  Jonathan  8.  Harvey  for 
treasurer ;  Dulaney  £.  Williamson  for  attor- 
ney-general. The  following  declaration  of 
principles  was  made : 

Wh€reat,  the  National  Government  is  engaged  in  a 
war  waged  against  it  by  ite  enemies  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  ite  destruction  and  the  subversion  of  our 
republican  fonn  of  Kovemroent,  therefore, 

Jie$ohedf  That  the  present  civil  war  was  forced 
upon  this  country  by^  the  disunionisto  in  the  Southern 
States,  who  are  now  in  rebellion  against  the  Constitu- 
tional Goverument ;  that  in  the  present  national  emer- 
gency, we,  the  people  of  Indiana,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, forgetting  all  former  noUtical  differences, 
and  recollecting  only  our  duty  to  the  whole  country,  do 
pledge  ourselves  to  aid  with  men  and  mone^  the  vi^r- 
ous  prosecution  of  the  present  war,  which  is  not  being 
waged  upon  the  part  of  our  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquest,  subjugation,  or  the  overthrowing,  or 
the  interfenng  with,  the  lighte  or  estebliahed  institu- 
tions of  any  of  the  Stetes,  but  to  suppress  and  put 
down  a  wicked  and  causeless  rebelhon,  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  as  established  by  our  patriot 
fhthers,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  righto  of  the 
several  Stetes  unimpaired;  and  when  these  objecte 
are  fully  accomplished,  and  not  before,  we  believe  the 
war  ought  to  cease;  and  that  we  invite  all  who  comi- 
eide  in  these  sentimente  to  unite  with  us  in  support 
of  the  ticket  this  day  nominated. 

Setolvtd,  That  we  demand  and  expect  of  our  execu- 
tive and  legislative  bodies,  both  Suite  and  National, 
an  eoonomiciU  administration  of  jp^vemmental  affairs, 
and  the  punishment  of  fraud  against  the  Government, 
as  well  as  the  fearless  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Beaolt^  That  so  lone  as  patriotism,  courage,  and 
love  of  constitutional  liberty  shall  be  honored  and 
revered  among  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes»  the 


heroie  e(wdnet  cf  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  who  hav^ 
oifored  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of  their  oonntiy, 
will  be  remembered  with  the  most  profound  feelino 
of  venenlion  and  gratitude ;  and  that  we  now  tc&der 
to  them  the  wannest  thanks  and  lasting  gratitode 
of  every  member  of  this  convention;  that  we  tender 
to  the  80,000  volunteen  of  Indiana  our  heartiUi  con- 
gratulations, and  hail  with  pride  the  foct  thai  upon 
Sr  battte  field  they  have  displayed  the  bravery  of 
ote  in  defettoe  of  a  glorious  cause ;  and  we  pledge 
that,  while  they  are  subduing  armed  traitors  In 
the  field,  we  will  condemn  at  the  ballot  box  all  those 
in  our  midst  who  are  not  unconditionally  for  the 
Union. 

The  vote  of  the  electors,  estimated  by  oon- 
gressional  districts,  was  as  follows: 
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181,877 

118,886 

188.181 

116,678 

Mi^orilT'  for  Athon,  9,801.  Minority  for 
demooratie  oongresrional  ticket,  11,462. 

In  the  1st,  £a,  8d,  4th,  7th,  9th,  10th,  and 
11th  districts  the  democrats  elected  the  mem* 
bers  of  Congress ;  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  dis* 
tricts  the  republicans  elected  the  memberB  of 
Congress. 

The  provisioiui  of  the  constitntion  of  the 
State,  relatiTC  to  the  immigration  of  negroes 
or  molattoes,  are  aa  follows : 

Sec.  1.  No  negro  or  mulatto  aliall  come  into  or 
■etUe  in  the  State  after  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
tution. 

Sno.  2.  All  contracts  made  with  any  negro  or  mu- 
latto coming  into  the  State  contrary  to  the  provieioni 
of  the  forcffoing  section  shall  be  void ;  ana  any  pei^ 
son  who  shall  employ  such  nesro  or  mulatto,  or 
otherwise  encourage  mm  to  remam  in  the  States  uall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  $500. 

Snc.  8.  All  flues  which  may  be  collected  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  of  any  law 
which  may  hereafter  be  passed  for  the  purpoee  of  car- 
rying the  same  into  execution,  shall  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated  for  the  colonization  of  such  negroes  and 
mulattoes  and  their  descendants  as  may  be  in  the  State 
at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  may  be  will- 
ing to  emigrate. 

Bio.  4  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws  to 
carnr  out  the  provisions  of  this  artide.— CbJuMM»M 
of  MdutnOf  art.  18. 

Sac.  6.  All  contracts  made  with  .neirroes  or  mulat- 
toes who  shaU  have  come  into  the  state  of  Indiana 
subsequent  to  the  1st  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1851,  are 
hereby  declared  null  ana  void. 

Sm.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  employ  a  negro  or 
mulatto  who  shall  have  come  into  the  State  of  Indiana 
subsequent  to  the  81st  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
1851,  or  shall  hereafter  come  into  the  said  State,  or 
who  shall  encourage  such  negro  or  mulatto  to  remain 
in  the  State,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  $500.— ^ii  ad  to  enforce  Us 
ikirt€entk  artdeUqf  the  OtmttiMian  of  Indiana, 

The  military  spirit  manifested  by  the  people 
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of  Indiana,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they  took 
up  arms  was  mentioned  in  the  '^  Cyclopsedia^' 
for  1861.  No  flagging  was  indicated  during 
1862  in  their  efforts  to  perform  the  duty  of  the 
State.  Upon  the  first  call  of  the  President  for 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  on  July  7,  the 
governor  immediately  issued  an  address  to  tiie 
dtizens,  in  which  he  said :  "  Again  I  call  upon 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  men  of  £idiana  to  come 
forward  and  supply  the  quota  due  from  our  State. 
Up  to  this  hour  Indiana  occupies  a  most  exalted 
position  connected  with  the  war.  Her  troops 
have  been  in  almost  every  battle,  and  have  be- 
haved with  uniform  and  distinguished  gal- 
lantry. Never  before  has  the  State  held  so  proud 
a  place  in  the^opinion  of  the  world,  and  it  should 
be  the  prayer  and  effort  of  every  loyal  citizen 
that  she  may  not  now  falter,  and  that  nothing 
may  hereafter  occur  to  detract  from  her  well 
earned  honors.  But  while  we  are  justly  proud 
of  the  high  rank  to  which  Indiana  has  attained, 
we  should  never  forget  that  our  allegiance  and 
highest  duty  are  due  to  the  nation,  of  which  In- 
diana is  but  a  part.  That  in  struggling  for  our  Na- 
tional Government,  we  are  contending  for  our 
national  existence,  honor,  and  all  that  is  dear 
to  freemen,  and  that  in  this  struggle  we  must 
succeed  at  whatever  cost.  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  State  to  furnish  promptly  her  full  pro- 
portion of  the  military  force  called  for  by  the 
President,  and  that  in  doing  so  she  has  no  right 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  his  military  policy,  or 
prescribe  conditions  precedent  upon  wnich  such 
force  shall  be  furnished.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
recognize  the  odious  doctrine  of  State  Rights, 
as  it  has  been  taught  by  rebel  politicians  for 
many  years,  and  which  is  but  another  name  for 
secession,  and  the  cause  of  all  our  woe." 

Liberal  bounties  were  offered,  and  volunteers 
accumulated  rapidly.  The  second  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, for  nine  months,  offered  some  special  at- 
tractions which  induced  many  to  enlist  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  entered  the  service 
under  the  first.  The  term  of  service  in  the  first 
instance  was  for  three  years  or  the  war ;  in  the 
second  it .  was  only  for  nine  months.  The 
boonties  ia  many  places  were  alike  for  each. 
Consequently  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  militia  draft,  which  created  considerable 
dissatisfaction.  Under  the  first  call  81i  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  2  of  cavalry,  and  2  batteries 
were  raised.  The  whole  number  of  troops 
mustered  into  service  from  the  State  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  was  102,700,  of  whom  8,003 
were  drafted  men.  The  expenditure  of  the 
State  for  war  purposes  was  $1,979,248. 

INGERSOLL,  Chables  Jabed,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Philadelphia^  Oct.  8, 1782, 
died  in  that  city  Jan.  14, 1862.  He  was  a  son 
of  Jared  Ingersol),  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. After  completing  his  collegiate  course 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore he  became  of  age.  Not  long  after,  he 
▼isited  Europe,  and  beoame  attached  to  the 
VOL.  n.--84 


American  embassy  to  France.  In  1 81 8,  he  rep- 
resented the  old  Is  orthern  Liberties  district  of 
Philadelphia  in  Congress.  In  1815,  President 
Madison  appointed  him  United  States  District 
Attorney  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  removed  by  General  Jackson,  in 
1829,  and  shortly  afterward  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1827,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Convention,  and,  in  1829, 
of  the  National  Assembly  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Manufactures.  In  1887,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  elected  to  re- 
vise the  State  Constitution,  and  made  the  re- 
ports on  currency,  judiciary,  &o.  In  1840,  he 
was  reelected  to  Congress,  and  served  until 
1847,  when  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Polk  as  United  States  minister  to  France,  but 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  nomination. 
He  was  not  only  prominent  as  a  politician  and 
statesman,  but  was  an  author  of  some  distinc- 
tion, and  nis  productions  show  a  wide  range  of 
talent  as  well  as  of  learning  and  literary  taste. 
He  wrote  on  constitutional  law,  as  well  as  his- 
tory, and,  in  early  life,  was  the  author  of  "  In- 
ohiquin's  Letters,"  a  production  of  much  merit. 
He  also  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  War  of  1812," 
**Chiomara,"  a  poem,  "Edwy  and  Elgiva,"  a 
tragedy,  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain," 
and,  more  recently,  had  prepared  for  the  press 
"  A  History  of  the  Territorial  Acquisitions  of 
the  United  Stfttes." 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  during  the  year 
1862,  have  not  apparently  suffered  by  the  fact 
of  war,  notwithstanding  tiie  diminution  in  some 
branches  of  business  and  the  reduced  stocks  of 
some  descriptions  of  goods  to  be  insured.  The 
losses  by  fire  have,  however,  been  very  heavy 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  tlie  marine  loss- 
es, considering  the  diminished  transportation 
of  Southern  products,  have  been  consider- 
able. The  large  losses  sustained  by  the  mer- 
chant marine  from  the  enemy's  cruisers  have 
been  covered  by  war  risks  to  some  extent,  but 
the  aggregate  losses  of  the  New  York  marine 
companies  have  been  less  than  in  the  previous 
year : 
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This  result  for  the  year  has  been  encourag- 
ing, and  some  of  the  companies  have  gi*eatiy 
improved  their  condition.  The  scrip  dividends 
have  ranged  from  6  to  40  per  cent,  except  for 
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three  oompanies  whioh  have  made  no  scrip 
dividends,  two  of  them,  however,  paid  cash 
dividends  of  5  per  cent  In  the  aggregate  of 
the  companies  the  net  premiums  are  $5,200,968 
in  excess  of  the  losses;  in  1861  thej  were 
14,022,000  in  excess  of  the  losses,  and  in  1860 
$1,872,000  onlj  in  excess  of  the  losses.  In 
other  words  the  losses  have  declined  $8,891,000, 
while  the  earned  premiums  have  only  diminish- 
ed $472,000.  The  war  has  not  apparently  been 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  New  York  com- 
panies. In  Massachusetts  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  some  degree.  The  premiums  have  not 
exceeded  the  losses  to  the  same  extent.  The 
risks  and  losses  in  Massachusetts  have  been  as 
follows: 
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The  losses  this  year  as  compared  with  the 
risks  are  much  greater  than  in  1860.  The  ma- 
rine losses  for  the  year  1862,  including  the 
vessels  captured  by  the  enemy,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 
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$1,825,600 

1,529,200 

2,840,800 

1,416,800 

1J86,700 

980,000 

647,U00 

428,000 

616,000 

1,412,000 

1,716,000 

1,964,000 

Total.... 
"   '61. 

49 

288 

282 

219 

182 

189 
168 

825 
822 

1,010 
958 

116,590,600 
18,930,650 

The  trade  and  values  transported  on  the 
lakes  were  very  large  in  1862  by  reason  of  the 
turning  of  produce  eastward  from  its  usual 
southern  route,  and  that  circumstance  has 
swollen  the  aggregate  of  inland  transportation 
risks. 

The  fire  risks  for  the  year  have  also  iocreased, 
but,  although  there  were  three  very  large  con- 
flagrations, the  aggregate  of  losses  has  been 
less  than  usual.  In  the  month  of  January  two 
large  fires  occurred  in  New  York,  involving  a 
loss  of  $650,000.  In  February,  one  in  Boston 
destroyed  $1,000,000,  and  one  in  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  $1,000,000.  In  March,  one 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  $500,000.  In  Mi^,  a 
great  fire  in  Troy,  New  York,  destroyed 
$8,000,000,  and  one  in  Brooklyn  $800,000. 
The  aggregates  of  fires,  for  the  year  1862, 
amount  to  nearly  $18,000,000,  as  shown  in  the 
following  summary: 
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NOTXMBSL 

fi-BnoUjn |S&,000 

7— York,  Pa. 40,000 

0-BrookIyn 80,000 

10-Naar  Hartford...    90,000 
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The  returns  of  the  fire  bnsiness  of  the  stock 
and  mntaal  companies  nearlj  approximate  the 
ratio  of  premium  to  loss,  or  the  average  cost 
to  the  insnred,  as  a  bodj.  The  following  is  a 
comparison,  in  this  point  of  view,  of  the  last 
two  years: 
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$18,020,000 

There  were  thus  10  fires  that  destroyed 
$7,600,000,  an  average  of  $760,000,  and  169 
fires  that  destroyed  an  average  of  $60,000 
each.  There  was  destroyed  also,  by  fires  of 
less  than  $20,000  each,  an  aggregate  of 
$6,000,000.  Making  a  total  loss  by  fire  of 
$23,640,000  against  $24,020,000  last  year. 
The  aggregates  of  fires  over  $20,000,  distin- 
guishing iNorthem  and  Sonthem  States,  were 
as  follows : 
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1,926,000 

$8,690,000 
18,716,000 
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17;840;000 
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Increase 

$7.40^000 

$8,0«6;000 

$880,000 

Thus  the  losses  at  the  North  were  nearly 
doubled  daring  tiie  year.  These  losses,  how- 
ever, do  not  include  the  ravages  and  devasta- 
tion caused  in  ^e  border  States  by  the  move- 
ment of  armies,  and  which  cannot  be  approx- 
imated until  perhaps  after  years  of  peace, 
when  nnmerons  claims  for  damages  shall  have 
been  passed  npon.  Some  of  these  claims  have 
already  been  presented  to  Congress,  partica- 
larly  in  the  case  of  the  raid  into  Pennsylvania. 

The  insurance  returns  for  the  year  mdicate 
a  considerable  increase  in  fire  risks.  In  Massa- 
chusetts tiiese  have  been  as  follows : 
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$1,988,898  00 
4&4;448  00 

$988,988  00 
848,966  00 
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Total 

$1,787,779  00 

$1,980,410  96 
4091788  89 

$1,819,08100 
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1889: 
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Hntoal  Fire  Companies. . 

$109 
116 

Total 

$1,882,194  64 

$1,681,872  79 
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It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  companies, 
on  the  wnole,  suffered  much  more  severely 
from  fires  in  1862  than  in  1861.  The  losses 
were  also  less  evenly  distributed.  There  were 
not  only  a  larger  number  of  oompaDies  which 
paid  more  for  looses  than  they  received  in  pre- 
miums, but  the  net  losses  of  the  year  were 
much  laraer  to  several  companies  than  any  ex- 
perienced in  the  previous  three  years.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  stock 
companies  that  made  net  losses,  putting  ex- 
penses out  of  the  account,  in  tiie  past  four 
years,  the  aggregate  premium  receipts,  losses 
and  net  losses  of  said  companies  in  each  year, 
and  the  largest  net  loss  of  any  company : 
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186a. 
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$74,006  87 
98,419  00 
188.789  99 
848>611  78 


$81,714  09 
88,600  00 
184,080  99 
784,865  68 
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87,708  42 
10,171  00 
16^871  70 
187,868  90 


nctioM. 


$8,849  40 
6^824  00 
9,480  18 

80.400  08 


That  ten  out  of  thirty-four  home  stock  com- 
panies should  lose  in  the  same  year  more  than 
their  premium  receipts,  to  the  extent  of  twen- 
tr-one  per  cent,  of  tlie  same,  is  a  startling  fact 
And  it  is  none  the  less  so  that  out  of  forty- 
eight  foreign  stock  companies  doing  business  In 
the  Commonwealth,  only  four,  and  those  all  in 
New  England,  failed  to  receive  premiums  dur- 
ing the  year  in  excess  of  their  losses.  These 
four  have  made  an  aggregate  net  loss  of  $8,877, 
the  largest  being  $4,454.96.  It  is  true,  a  large 
portion  of  the  extraordinary  loss  of  the  year 
came  from  the  single  conflagration  in  IVoy. 
But  setting  that  aside,  the  table  above  given 
shows  a  tendency  to  misfortune  of  more  than 
one  yeai's  standmg. 

The  operations  of  the  ninety-six  New  York 
fire  companies,  showing  the  fire  and  inland 
navigation  risks,  were  for  the  year  1862  as 
follows: 

Paid  up  eapttal  of  fire  and  iBlaod  naTlntloB 

insannoe  eompanies  of  New  York  State.  $20,481^860  00 

Total  assets,  Decembers!,  1889 97^,890  97 

Ket  cash  premium  taken  In  1889 7,788,479  90 

Totallnoome 9,798391  4A 

Losses  paid  in  1889,  Inenrred  before., 880^  4'i 

ZiOttflepddiiiandfbrl809 4^6^(001)9 
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Irotalloasinenrred  in  1869,  as  reported H74«,046  47 

AotuAl  iodebtedneas,  or  preaent  liability 788,978  07 

Amount  of  reinsurance    flind,  or  unearned 

premium a,580,M7  13 

Total  expenditure  in  1863 8,636,043  46 

Expenses  of  working  the  business,  exolusive 

oftaxespaid 2,163,055  83 

Total  liabilities,  Includinff  estimate  for  rein- 
surance as  returned,  but  excluding  profit 

scrip 4.117,6W  66 

Net  surplus  (abore  capital)  over  liabilities  and 

reinsurance 8,500,886  70 

Amount  of  fire  risks  written  in  1863 1,191,988,138  09 

Amount  of  fire  risks  in  force  at  end  of  1863 . . .  891,630,865  58 
Amount  of  inland  navigation  risks  written  in 

1863 6,483,847  00 

Amount  In  force  at  end  of  1863 8,087,888  80 

Average  percentage  of  expenses  on  total  in- 
come   33  tt 

Average  percentage  of  expenses  on  net  cash 

premium 87  96 

The  amount  of  risks  taken  bj  the  companies 
in  1862  exceeded  those  of  1861  hj  $862,644,825. 
The  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  New 
York,  had  risks  m  New  York  of  $121,726,767 
fire  and  $0,861,867  inland  navigation.  The 
amount  of  risks  of  the  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  of  other  States,  ezdusive  of  Massa- 
chusetts, doing  business  in  New  York,  are  as 
follows : 
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MfircliQiits ,  Provldonoe. 

MeFchanti\  Hartfi^nL. ...... 

North  AinerlcM.  llartford** 
K<»rwlch,  Norwich  ^ . . . . , 

&,&40J4«W 

34,1Ga.0d8  m 
fi,0aftJ74  fifi 
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a,OT5.0W  00 
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TnlaUISM - 

|65,N9,8fit  00 

|l.97^aii«,ii>i  on 

Such  is  the  enormous  amount  of  property  at 
risk  against  fire  in  the  companies  in  and  about 
New  York. 

The  insurance  in  New  York  companies  is  be- 
coming more  on  the  participation  plan  to  the 
extent  of  three  fourths  of  their  profits. 

Thej  issue  scrip  to  the  policyholder  for  his 
share  of  said  profits,  and  make  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  redemption  of  this  scrip  ex- 
cept the  excess  of  the  fund  of  profits  over  a 
fixed  sum,  which  may  be  $500,000.  "When  it 
comes  to  redemption,  the  oldest  scrip  takes 
precedence,  and  the  fund  is  always  subject  to 
\  losses  as  much  as  the  capital,  and  htfore  the 
« capital. 

This  principle  works  well.  In  Massachusetts 
the  law  reauires  the  companies  to  divide  the 
Whole  surplus  cash  premiums. 


The  directors  divide  money  which  should  be 
kept.  The  premiums  of  new  comers  are  taken 
to  pay  losses  or  dividends  to  the  old  ones; 
money  is  borrowed  to  do  the  same  thing,  thus 
still  further  anticipating  the  future  business; 
and  at  last,  when  no  more  can  be  borrowed 
and  ;debts  can  no  louger  be  put  ofiT,  resort  is 
had  to  the  notes,  which  can  be  collected  with 
great  difficulty.  Among  the  Massachusetts 
companies  there  are  ten  that  insure  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $15,185,094;  to  reinsure  this  amount 
would  require  $91,205,  and  the  whole  available 
cash  assets  of  the  companies  amount  to  $16,480. 

The  mutual  marine  companies,  though  they 
issue  scrip  for  profits,  are  allowed  by  law  to 
retain  the  actual  funds  absolutely  subject  to  be 
absorbed  by  future  losses,  and  do  not  begin  to 
redeem  the  scrip  till  the  reserve  fund  exceeds  a 
certain  fixed  amount ;  Tiz.,  it  is  at  the  option 
of  the  company  to  begin  to  redeeiki  scrip  after 
the  fund  reaches  $250,000,  and  it  is  imperative 
after  it  reaches  $500,000. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unwonted  ac- 
tivity in  life  insurance.  The  unusual  number 
of  men  engaged  in  hazardous  military  and  naval 
employments  has  apparently  been  accompanied 
by  a  desire  to  provide  for  families,  and  this  de- 
sire has  been  met  by  the  companies  on  appro- 
priate terms.  The  demand  so  occasioned  has 
mduced  the  establishment  of  many  new  com- 
panies in  different  parts  of  the  country;  of 
them  two  have  been  started  in  New  York. 
The  following  return  (see  Table  on  p.  538) 
shows  the  leading  features  of  the  companies 
doing  business  in  New  York  during  the  year 
1862. 

The  amount  insured  in  1862  was  an  average 
of  $2,492  on  each  policy,  and  equalled  one 
third  of  the  whole  amount  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  a  great  number  of  policies  at  a  lower  average 
sum,  from  the  fact  that,  on  military  and  naval 
risks,  the  amount  insured  by  each  policy  has 
been  more  strictly  limited  than  on  other  risks, 
whereby  the  companies  have  been  able  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  insurance  to  a  greater  num- 
ber and  still  keep  the  aggregate  withm  a  pru- 
dent limit. 

The  reasons  for  receiving  such  applications 
were  apparent.  The  members  of  the  company 
and  their  families,  whereyer  resident,  have  the 
same  interest  in  the  defence  and  perpetuation 
of  our  institutions  as  other  citizens,  and  if  the 
number  of  a  family  is  taken  to  be  five,  on  an 
average,  this  consideration  would  extend  to 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
individuals,  and  therefore,  if  the  assumption  of 
such  risks  would  have  a  favorable  infiuence,  it 
was  expedient  to  assume  them  on  just  terms 
and  not  to  an  excessive  amount.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  case  was  the  want  of  satia&c- 
tory  data  on  which  to  estimate  the  risk,  since 
precedents  applicable  were  wanting.  But  esti- 
mates were  carefully  made  and  such  rates  of 
premium  adopted,  subject  to  modifications  for 
the  varieties  of  risks,  as  would  seem  to  put 
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them  upon  a  just  footing,  the  amonnt  to  be 
limited  in  enoh  manner  that  the  companies 
dionld  not  be  subject  to  a  material  shock, 
though  the  degree  of  risk  should  eventuallj 
prove  to  have  been  underestimated.  So  far  as 
the  rates  adopted  have  been  tested  by  experi* 
ence,  they  seem  to  be  fairly  proportionate  to 
the  risks. 

Some  of  the  companies  have  paid  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  losses  on  military 
and  naval  risks.  The  whole  amount  of  losses 
is  somewhat  below  that  which  ought,  accord- 
ing fo  approved  records  of  mortality,  to  have 
occurred,  notwithstanding  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  extra  risks  by  land  and  sea  subject 
to  extra  premium,  than  ordinarily  comes  into 
the  tables.  But  the  older  companies  are  of 
course  gradually  approximating,  from  year  to 
year,  toward  the  point  when,  m  consequence 
of  the  increased  average  ages  of  members,  a 
greater  ratio  of  mortality  becomes  due  from 
tiie  company. 

As  long  as  the  mean  of  the  aggregate  ages 
of  the  whole  number  of  members  shall  continue 
to  increase,  a  greater  ratio  of  losses  to  the 
whole  number  will  be  annually  due  to  the  law 
of  mortality. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  24  life  companies 
doing  business.  These  embrace  few  Massa- 
chusetts companies — but  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York,  except  the  Wisconsin 
Mutual,  and  some  others.  Iiie  returns  of  all 
these  companies  cive  the  following  results  for 
1862,  as  compared  with  former  years : 


Namter 

RaUo 

TSiLBB 

of 
poUelei. 

▲moontliMiind. 

NetYAllM. 

of  value  to 
amoonL 

1880.. 

1 

12,000  00 

^  1180  45 

64.00 

1884.. 

S 

6,000  00 

■im  74 

6120 

1886.. 

1 

6,000  00 

].H81  24 

86.40 

1887.. 

1 

l^WOOO 

t^l2 

41.60 

1888.. 

1 

8,000  00 

1/)41  69 

84.70 

1889.. 

1 

1,000  00 

488  65 

4a80 

1840.. 

1 

2,000  00 

1,F09  28 

65.40 

1848.. 

105 

465,084  89 

1TI,J58  18 

87.60 

1844.. 

192 

684,797  86 

2r5Ei:J4l  86 

85.00 

1845.. 

615 

1,684,602  68 

u:i:m  64 

82.20 

1846.. 

1.096 

8,108,021  79 

t-.iJ,078  88 

2a60 

1847.. 

1,895 

8,914,719  41 

lMr..m  14 

26.70 

1848.. 

1,774 

4,617,760  62 

114^.288  55 

24.90 

1849.. 

58,779 

6,847,856  82 

\MlAl2n 

22.20 

1850.. 

8,021 

7,244,721  78 

l,r;.lO."J22  68 

20.90 

1851.. 

2,751 

6,628,588  78 

1.'.^<Vijl58  44 

19.00 

1858.. 

1,888 

4^706,669  89 

M.',724  18 

17.80 

1858.. 

2,011 

6,180,285  56 

^i;J.■t82  29 

16.80 

1854.. 

2,488 

6,650,850  08 

^V^.iJiS  00 

1&70 

1855.. 

2,860 

6,840,485  40 

i-i+.'»8  88 

12.00 

1856.. 

8,853 

9,481,868  20 

l,iW^.I97  19 

10.60 

1857.. 

8,545 

9,849,765  68 

^fi:.]64  60 

8.80 

1858.. 

4^8 

12,715,270  28 

^M  179  82 

7.86 

1859.. 

6,018 

17,258,709  85 

l/H^iiSl  84 

6i85 

I860.. 

8,444 

28,195,949  60 

UiC4jm  19 

4.66 

1861.. 

7,900 

20,889,278  71 

r^^'K'!^  96 

8.21 

166S.. 

16,6a 

87,619,784  68 

7aij;M6  49 

1.94 

Total. 

71.425 

|189,494;)95  88 

118,007,867  91 

9.61 

The  number  of  policies  outstanding,  Nov.  1, 
1862,  it  appears,  was  very  nearly  double  the 
number  that  was  outstanding  at  the  same 
period  in  1861,  and  the  risks  were  increased  by 
the  sum  of  $16,780,461.82.  This  fact  indicates 
the  very  gprcat  impulse  which  the  war  has 
given  to  life  insurance,  and  how  careftdly 
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manjT  of  thoM  who  have  put  their  lives  in  peril 
in  the  country's  service  have  protected  the  in- 
terests of  those  to  whom  those  lives  in  some 
degree  belong.  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Massachusetts  conmiissioner,  21  of 
tilie  companies  doing  business  made  voluntary 


returns  of  the  number  of  policies  altogether 
that  had  been  issued  by  eadi,  the  whole 
amount  insured,  the  receipts  of  premiums,  tiie 
payments,  losses,  surrenders,  &c.,  and  ex- 
penses for  all  other  purposes.  The  results 
were  as  follows : 


Knmber 
of 

poUciM  ll- 


Amenat  liunred. 


(tnelodlngprt* 
ntlam  notei, 
iiiterait,  4e.) 


DUbarMmenti. 


(In. 

BBden,  and 

dlTidandi  pald)b 


On  poli( 
elndiiu 


For  all  other 
DOMs  (Inelo^    , 
Io««a  OB  lDT««t- 


Br  par- 
ClnelodlDg 


Katloor 


Boms  Oompanits, 

New  England 

SUteMotnia 

Berkshire 

HMMMhoaetts  Mutual 


Mntaal  Life,  N.  Y.... .177:..... 

Mainal  Beaeflt,  N.  J. 

New  York  Life,  K.Y. 

Conneetieat  Mutual,  Conn. 

American  Mntoal,  Conn. 

Union  Mntoal,  Me 

,N.Y. 


National.  Tt. 
PlMUiiz  Mntnal,  Conn.. 

Charter  Oak,  Conn 

Knickerbocker,  N.  Y. . . 

Wiaoonsin  Mntnal 

Equitable,  N.  Y. 

Guardian,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  K.  Y. 

Home,N.  Y. , 

Geraunia,  N.  Y. 


13,068 
4,663 
3,703 
6^ 

S«,160 

18,848 

19,164 

88,624 

0,680 

10,113 

8,700 

8,178 

6,416 

10,188 

8,966 

3,083 

8,800 

1,476 

916 

8,188 

949 


188,808,961 

6,748,610 

6,307,800 

10,766,946 

78,993,454 

66,010,617 

47,002,608 

68,472,867 

11,064,663 

16,888,687 

84,804,681 

4,828,847 

8,674,066 

18,810,000 

7,888,783 

8,381,800 

7,765,100 

8,110,873 

8,696,900 

4,886,460 

8,181,600 


$4,774,068 
96^788 
481,118 
894^6 

18,788,967 

10,841,748 

6,666,080 

11,987,168 

1,889,199 

8,186,810 

8,799,010 

682,181 

681,646 

1,818,816 

480,886 

166,464 

891,716 

119,074 

197,648 

888,781 

07,806 


12,004,046 
860,868 
187,747 
872,886 

4,493,646 

6,461,784 

8,968.410 

6^376,896 

689,307 

1,068,880 

1,800,091 

166,994 

808,631 

640,686 

106,861 

17,041 

54,316 

87,716 

11,799 

84,681 

6,588 


1884,935 
104,458 
108^813 
146,885 

1,880,896 

940,788 

916,616 

948,698 

868,968 

806,819 

.410,089 

128,688 

129^4 

841,281 

167,698 

86.788 

117,781 

60,818 

68,880 

72,091 

50,845 


Total 176,608 


1409,566,919 


160,986,768 


185,109,986 


87,008.611 


8.1 
109 
8L9 
16L4 

9.» 

S.X 
1&9 

7.9 
SSJi 
140 
14.6 
21.8 
84.4 

las 

86.6 
83.» 
80.0 
60l6 
50.5 
80.4 
51^ 

"TlT" 


Of  this  vast  amount,  |409,665,919,  that  has 
been  msnred,  it  appears  that  nearly  one  half 
is  outstanding,  and  that  $25,000,000  has  been 
piud.  The  greater  part  have  apparently  dis- 
continued through  the  oessation  of  the  neces- 
sitj  for  insuring,  which  may  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  be  the  case  in  times  of  prosperity ; 
there  were  also,  no  doubt,  numbers  who  ceased 
to  pay  a  premium  through  inability,  and  others 
through  growing  disregcra  of  its  utility.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  within  20  years  over  60 
million  dollars  have  been  paid  over  to  insurance 
companies  from  prudential  motives,  and  these 
60  millions  sre  savings  of  earned  capital  of  a 
nature  similar  to  the  deposits  in  savings  banks. 
The  deposits  and  the  life  premiums  together 
make  an  amount  equal  to  250  millions  thus 
saved  within  20  years. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  nortibwestern  States, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
contained  in  1860  a  population  of  674,918,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  482,699  since  1850.  The 
number  of  white  males  was  858,900,  do.  females 
819.871. 

The  mortality  in  the  State duringthe year 
endii^  May  81,  1860,  was  7,260.  The  most 
fatal  oiseases  were  consumption,  croup,  fevers, 
and  pneumonia. 

The  value  of  some  items  of  the  productive 
industry  of  the  State  during  the  year  ending 
rJune  1,  1860,  was  as  follows:  iron  founding, 
$187,485:  lead,  $160,500;  coal,  $6,500;  lum- 
ber, $2,878,629;  flour  and  meal,  $6,950,949; 
spirituous  liquors,  888,820  galls. ;  malt  liquors, 
85,588  bbls.;  woollen  goods,  $167^960;  leather, 


$81^760 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $825,296 ;  fiimiture, 
$157,491.  Total  value  of  industrial  products, 
$14,900,000. 

Tlie  value  of  real  and  personal  property  was 
$247,888,265;  lands  improved,  8,780,258  acres; 
do.  unimproved,  5,649,186  acres;  cash  value  of 
farms,  $118,741,405. 

Crops  produced  in  1861,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  wheat,  18,850,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $7,200,000;  com,  60,000,000  bu., 
value,  $7,200,000;  oats,  10,000,000  bu.,  value, 
$1,500,000;  potatoes,  8,000,000  bu.,  value, 
$750,000 ;  hay,  800,000  tons,  value,  $1,200,000 ; 
orchard  products,  value,  $800,000;  butter, 
15,000,000  pounds,  value,  $1,200,000;  cheese, 
8,000,000  pounds,  value,  $240,000;  catUe200,- 
000 ;  wool,  50,000  pounds ;  domestic  manufac- 
tures, $800,000;  total  of  all  products,  $88,251^- 

000.  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  this 
State,  in  1860,  was  679 ;  cost  of  construction, 
$19,494,633. 

The  governor  of  the  State  is  Samuel  J. 
Eirkwo^  whose  term  of  oflice  expires  Jan. 

1,  1864.  The  secretary  of  State  is  James 
Wright  The  judiciary  consists  of  three  su- 
preme court  judges,  elected  by  the  people  for 
six  years,  and  eleven  district  judges.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  is  $1,192,295.  There 
is  one  State  bank  with  a  capital  of  $720,800, 
and  fifteen  branches.  Legislature  meets  bien- 
nially, and  consists  of  forty-six  senators,  and 
ninety-three  members  of  the  house.  The 
former  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  latter 
for  two  years.    This  oody  was  twice  in  sesdon 
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daring  186S.  The  first  aeesion  was  at  tibe  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  the  second  in  Septem- 
ber. They  were  devoted  to  providing  for  the 
nnnsnal  oircnmstances  of  war  in  which  the 
State  was  called  to  take  a  part,  and  to  the  ordi- 
nary  objects  of  local  legidation.  Some  of  these 
objects  were  to  make  provision  for  sick  and 
wonnded  soldiers,  offer  mdncements  to  volun- 
teers to  enlist;  a  modification  of  the  election 
; laws,  that  volunteers  might  vote  when  absent; 
and  increasing  the  resources  of  the  executive 
department. 

The  State  election  for  members  of  Oonffress 
and  half  the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  the  State  Legislature,  took  place  on 
the  second  Tnesday  of  November.  The  people 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  republican 
and  the  democratio.  The  platform  of  the  repub- 
lican party  was  sinular  in  its  general  principles 
to  that  adopted  by  the  same  party  in  Illinois, 
on  page  519,  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 
The  platform  of  the  democratio  pan^  was 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  same  party  in 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
reference  is  made.  The  offices  to  be  filled  at 
this  election  were  secretary  of  State,  auditor 
of  State,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  reg- 
ister of  the  land  office,  and  six  members  of 
Oongress.  The  vote  of  the  citizens  was  as 
follows:     - 

For  the  repvUltta  wadUUte  for  Boeretaxy  of  State. .  68,014 
For  the  demoentlo  eandiaato  for  Secretaiy  of  State. .  flO,8W 

M^orltyfbr  the  former. lfi,115 

The  soldiera  in  the  several  regiments  which 

had  gone  from  the  State,  were  wo  allowed  to 

vote,  with  the  following  result : 

For  the  repabUean  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State..  14,874 
For  the  democratio  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State . .    4,115 

BepabUcan  miOortty 10,789 

The  votes  for  the  other  State  officers  were  as 
follows: 


Auditor.... 
Treasorer.. 
Begiater... 
Attorney., 


cm- 


Bol- 


ToUL 


51,li«  14,S0a  66,988 
01,119!  14,886  05,947 
61,147  14,808  00,005 
61,040  14.8801 08^980 


40,074 
40,084 
40.040 
40.047 


Bol- 
dl«n. 


Total. 


4^112  00,786 
4,140  00,809 
4,118  60,766 
4.180160,788 


^Ior|. 


16,909 
16,108 
16,947 
1^187 


The  candidates  of  the  republican  party  for 
Oongress  were  aU  chosen  by  the  foUowmg  vote: 

B«|NibNe«a.  Donooratta. 

Utdlstrict 19,706  10,480 

9d       -      19,488  8,900 

8d       -      19,119  8,469 

4th     «      19,900  11,699 

6th     •*      10L800  7,840 

0th*    «      6^  9,785 

At  the  election  for  governor  in  1861,  the 
republican  minority  was  16,608;  do.  at  the 
presidential  election  in  1860, 16,298. 

The  republicans  obtained  a  large  minority  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  at  the  last  eieo- 
tion  in  1861,  when  that  body  stood  as  follows : 


Senate 

89 

14 

Honae ...;:;.... 

60 

88 

» Jnoomplete. 


The  number  of  regiments  of  infantry  from 
the  State  in  the  field  near  the  close  of  the  year 
was  thirty-nine;  do.  of  cavalry  four,  and  three 
batteries.  In  addition,  there  are  soldiers  from 
the  State  in  the  Ist  Nebraska,  5th  Kansas,  7th, 
10th.  21st,  and  25th  Missouri. 

ITALY,  a  limited  monarchy  of  Southern 
Europe,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  except  a  small  part  (4,502  square 
miles)  of  the  States  of  the  Ohurch  and  the 
Austrian  province  of  Yenetia,  formerly  the  Re- 
public of  Venice.  Kins  Victor  Emanuel  II,  bom 
1820,  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia  in  1849, 
and  was  crowned  King  of  Italy,  1862.  Area  of 
the  kingdom,  95,942  square  miles.  Population, 
1862,  22,480,000.  The  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1862, 
were  $97,756,440 ;  the  expenditures  for  all  pur- 
poses, $155,996,260.  The  national  debt  at  the 
same  date  was  $586,082,422. 

The  record  of  the  condition  of  Italy  in  the 
'' Annual  Oydopoodla"  for  1861,  leaves  it  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  death  of  its  great 
statesman^avour,  had^plunged  the  nation  in 
sorrow.  The  people  of  Italy,  as  well  as  its 
king,  felt  that  Oavour,  and  he  only,  was  capa- 
ble of  solving  the  difficulties  of  theur  situation; 
of  coping,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  the 
power  of  his  will,  with  th^^  shrewd  and  selfish 
policy  of  Napoleon  in ;  of  paralyzing  the  ef- 
forts of  the  weak  but  miscnievous  bourbon, 
whom  Garibaldi  had  relieved  of  his  crown,  to 
overthrow  the  new  government ;  of  overcom- 
ing the  sullen  obstinacy  of  the  Pope,  and  of 
restraining  the  fiery  impatience  of  the  revolu- 
tionary chief.  Garibaldi. 

When,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  they  were  depriv- 
ed of  this  wise  and  patriotic  statesman,  the  king 
and  the  nation  sought  at  once  for  some  man 
whose  patriotism,  intellectual  ability,  and  per- 
sonal influence  were  such  that  he  could,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  assume  the  responsibilities  and 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  deceased  minister. 
One  name,  and  one  only,  seems  to  have  suggest- 
ed itself  to  the  minds  of  the  nation,  that  of  the 
Baron  RicasoU,  not  as  the  equal  in  intellectual 
power  of  the  great  minister,  but  as  a  man  of 
pure  patriotism,  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  per- 
sonal sympathy  with  and  devotion  to  Oavour's 
views,  and  of  sufficient  ability  and  influence  to 
push  to  their  consummation  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  the  deceased  minister.  To  him,  ac- 
cordingly, the  premiership  was  at  once  tender- 
ed, and  he  accepted  it  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  being  governed  by  the  views  and  en- 
deavoring to  attain  the  objects  which  Oavour 
had  sought  For  this  purpose  he  made  slight 
and  only  absolutely  necessary  changes  in  the 
p^nannel  of  the  cabinet,  and  promoted  the 
measures  which  Oavour  had  initiated. 

But  there  were  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  success  on  which  he  had  not  counteo. 
Though  irreproachable  in  the  integrity  and 
purity  of  his  character,  and  intensely  patriotic, 
the  Baron  Ricasoli^s  manners  were  somewhat 
haughty,  and  he  possessed  little  of  that  power 
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of  personal  fasoination  which  had  given  Ca- 
Tonr  such  thorongh  control  over  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  utterly  abhorred 
everything  like  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  king,  which  led  him  to 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  unworthy  to 
avoid  trouble,  drew  down  upon  him  more  than 
once  the  stern  remonstrances  of  the  honest  and 
upright  minister,  and  led  to  a  want  of  that  per- 
sonal sympathy  between  them  so  indispensable 
to  the  successful  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  colleagues,  too,  complained  of  his 
haughty  manners,  and  one  of  them,  M.  Ming- 
hetti,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  resigned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861. 

The  French  emperor  found  the  premier  as 
incapable  of  being  moulded  to  his  purposes  as 
his  predecessor  had  been,  but  he  feared  him 
less  than  Cavour,  and  sought  only  the  means 
of  covertly  securing  his  overthrow.  These 
were,  unhappily,  not  wanting.  Among  the 
prominent  political  leaders  of  Italy,  was  the 
commendator  Urban  Ratazzi,  a  citizen  of 
Alexandria  in  Piedmont,  educated  by  the  Jes- 
uits At  Turin,  and  given  to  intrigue.  This 
man,  who  possessed  considerable  talent  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  the  specious  and  adroit  man- 
ners which  enabled  him  to  force  his  way  into 
public  notice,  was  a  member  of  the  first  Sar- 
dinian Parliament  in  1848,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Giobertrs  cabinet  the  same  year,  and 
having  by  an  act  of  treason  to  that  statesman, 
who  had  intrusted  him  with  his  plans,  pro- 
cured the  overthrow  of  the  cabinet  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
position  of  premier  in  the  new  cabinet  which 
succeeded,  and  as  such,  urged  the  unfortunate 
Charles  Albert  on  to  the  resumption  of  those 
hostilities  which  cuhninated  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Novara.  Driven  from  power  by  tiiis  catas- 
trophe, Ratazzi  took  his  place  in  the  opposi- 
tion, watching  for  another  opportunity  of  grasp- 
ing the  reins  of  government.  In  1852,  Oavour, 
who  knew  how  to  use  such  men,  procured  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Parliament,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  becoming  himself  premier,  gave 
him  a  subordinate  position  in  the  cabinet.  He 
remained  in  this  cabinet  several  years,  being 
finally  promoted  to  the  Home  Secretaryship, 
but  was  eventually  driven  to  resign,  from  his 
suspected  complicity  with  men  who  were  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Piedmontese  Government. 
Oavour  again  procured  his  election  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Lower  House,  though  he  knew 
that  he  had  been  intriguing  to  oust  him  from 
the  premiership.  When,  after  the  peace  of 
Villa  Franca,  Cavour  resigned  his  position  as 
incompatible  with  honor,  after  the  pledges 
made  to  the  Italian  people  had  been  violated 
by  their  ally,  the  French  emperor,  Ratazzi, 
who  had  assiduously  courted  the  good  will  of 
17apoleon  HI,  pushed  himself  forward  for  the 
premiership  and  was  appointed  to  it  by  the 
ling.  His  whole  career  (of  six  months)  was 
one  of  obsequious  servility  to  French  dicta- 


lion,  and  of  officious  meddling  witii  the  affairs 
of  liombardy,  while  all  the  overtures  for  union 
with  Sardinia  and  Tuscany,  Modena,  Paima 
and  the  Romagna  were  repelled. 

At  laat  this  cabinet  fell,  pushed  from  power 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  of  its  utter  in- 
capacity, and  the  vigorous  hand  of  Oavour 
again  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  only 
to  be  relinquished  at  his  death.    It  would  have 
seemed  that,  after  thrice  being  compelled  to  re- 
sign in  disgrace,  Ratazzi  would  not  haye  as- 
pired again  to  power ;  but  such  was  his  brazen 
assurance  that  he  again  made  himself  promi- 
nent.    He  had  been  reelected  president  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  while  profess- 
ing to  sustain  the  administration  of  Ricasoli, 
his  whole  thoughts  were  bent  upon  its  over-^ 
throw.    For  this  purpose  he  ingratiated  him-* 
self  into  l^e  favor  of  the  indolent  king,  and 
craftily  sought  to  bring  about  a  feud  between 
him  and  his  minister;  during  the  vacation  of 
Parliament  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  caus- 
ing his  creatures  to  give  out  that  he  was  sent 
on  a  secret  mission  from  Victor  Emanuel  to 
the  French  emperor ;   while  in  Paris,  he  as- 
sumed the  airs,  and  received  the  honors  due  to 
an  envoy  extraordinary ;  Napoleon  III  under- 
stood his  man,  and  so  far  lent  himself  to  his 
purposes,  as  to  manoeuvre  for  his  succession  to 
the  premiership.    On  his  return  to  Turin,  he 
sought  the  confidence  of  the  radical  party  (the 
followers  of  Garibaldi,  who  were  disaffected 
by  what  they  regarded  as  the  slowness  of  Ri- 
casoli in  securing  the  possession  of  Rome  as 
the  capital).       Ratazzi  professed  the  utmost 
sympathy  for  Garibaldi,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  promote  his  plans,  and  finally  pledged  him- 
self if  the  Ricasoli  Clabinet  was  overthrown, 
and  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  one,  to 
put  two  of  Garibaldi^s  friends  in  the  cabinet, 
to  appoint  others  prefects  at  such  points  as  he 
should  request,  and  to  aid  the  revolutionary 
chief  in  his  attack  on  Rome  or  Austria  with 
money  and  arms,  and  permit  the  raising  of 
corps  of  volunteers  for  that  purpose  throughout 
Italy.  To  the  French  emperor  and  the  French 
party  he  promised  to  prevent  any  movement 
to  seize  upon  Rome,  and  offered  to  pledge  his 
cabinet  in  advance  to  take  no  measures  for  the 
acquisition  of  that  city,  which,  he  said,  Italy 
did  not  need.    To  stiU  another  party,  small  in 
numbers,  but  possessing  considerable  influence, 
the  party  of  the  old  Hedmontese  aristocracy, 
he  avowed  his  hostility  to  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, and  his  determination  to  maintain  a  poli- 
cy of  centralization  by  which  the  institutions, 
laws,  and  administration  of  the  newly  acquired 
State  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  Pied- 
montese pattern,  and  their  beloved  Turin  should 
become  to  Italy  what  Paris  was  to  France.  He 
had  not  neglected  to  subsidize  the  press  in  his 
favor,  not  at  his  own  cost,  but  at  the  king's, 
and  more  than  one  prominent  journal  was  filled 
with  his  praises. 

It  was  in  December,  1861,  when  all  his 
plans  for  Ricasoli's  overthrow  had  been  laid, 
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that  that  Btatesman  offered  to  him  the  port- 
fdio  of  the  Interior,  which  had  been  yacant 
■inoe  September.  The  oraftj  politician  had  no 
intention  of  accepting  it,  but  he  parleyed  for 
some  time,  and  at  nrst  gave  encouragement 
that  he  would  comply  with  the  premieres  offer, 
bat  finally  with  apparent  reluctance,  declined 
it^  and  Ricasoli,  following  Cavour's  example, 
added  it  to  his  other  duties.  The  plot  was  fast 
ripening;  and  Ratazzi,  sitting  with  seeming 
impartiality  as  president  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  prompted  first  one  and  then  another 
of  his  alhes  to  attack  the  ministry,  while  he 
himself  avoided  any  public  committal.  Mean- 
time he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  Sigor 
Cordova,  one  of  Ricasoli^s  cabinet,  whom  he 
.had  promised,  for  his  ta>eacheiT,  a  place  in 
his  own  cabinet  On  the  2d  of  Mardi,  1862, 
the  king,  who,  to  his  subsequent  regret, 
had  been  completely  under  the  influence  of 
Ratazzi  and  his  followers,  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  Baron  Ricasoli,  which  led  him  to  con- 
yene  his  cabinet  and  submit  to  them  the  pro- 
priety of  resigning  office.  The  resignation  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon,  Ck)rdoya  being  the 
loudest  in  his  consent,  and  was  tendered  to 
the  king  the  same  day,  and  at  first  declined,  but 
afterwi^  accepted,  and  when,  on  the  morning 
of  March  8,  the  ministers  waited  upon  the  king 
to  surrender  the  seals  of  office,  they  found 
Cordova  closeted  with  the  monarch,  and  ar- 
ranging for  his  retention  in  the  cabinet.  Ra- 
tazzi fulfilled  his  promise  to  Garibaldi  by  giv- 
ing place  to  Persano  and  Despretis,  professed 
friends  of  (Garibaldi,  in  his  cabinet,  and  sub- 
sequently appointed  other  of  his  friends  as  pre- 
feots  in  Sicily  and  Naples.  Of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  three  belonged  to  the  French 
party,  and  two  were  of  the  old  Piedmontese 
aristocracy.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Ratazzi, 
having  completed  his  cabinet,  announced  to  the 
parliament  that  '*  the  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment would  be  a  largely  conciliatory  spirit  to- 
ward all  true  Italians,  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal differences,  the  removing  all  dualism  be- 
tween government  and  nation,  a  policy  of  non- 
isolation  from  foreign  powers,  economical 
management  of  the  finances,  and  a  cordial  al- 
liance with  France,  whereby  that  completion 
of  Italy  would  be  best  achieved,  which  as  the 
wish  of  every  patriot,  was  naturally  the  cher- 
ished wish  of  the  ministers.^' 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  cabinet  constituted 
from  such  discordant  materials,  and  hampered 
by  pledges  to  parties  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other,  would  very  soon  fietll  into  diffi- 
culties. 

It  was  with  difficulty,  and  only  from  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  on  tiie  part  of  the  patriotic  ma- 
jority in  the  parliament  that  the  Ratazzi  ad- 
ministration managed  to  live  through  the  first 
month  of  its  existence.  Baron  Ricasoli  with- 
drew into  the  country,  and  his  firiends,  desirous 
of  avoiding  embarrassment  to  the  king,  voted 
down  as  inopportune,  a  motion  of  direct  cen- 
sure, offered  only  12  days  after  the  cabinet 


was  announced.  Ratazzi  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  intimate  to  Cordova  and  Mancini,  two 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  necessity 
of  then*  resigning,  and  to  supply  their  places 
with  men  more  acceptable  to  tne  parliament. 

Garibaldi  had  previously  sought  to  hasten 
the  redemption  of  Italy  from  Austrian  and 
Papal  sway  by  an  appeal  to  the  Hungarians  to 
rise  against  their  old  oppressors,  and  had,  after 
considerable  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Ricasoli, 
been  warned  that  if  an  expedition  which  he 
had  planned  to  attack  Austria  through  Hun- 
gary, were  not  given  up,  the  Government 
would  be  compelled  to  arrest  it  by  force.  The 
ex-dictator  had  submitted  reluctantly,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  hostility  to  Ricasoli,  which  Ra- 
tazzi had  careftiUy  stimulated. 

On  the  12th  of  April  parliament  was  ad- 
journed to  the  8d  of  June,  and  soon  i^r  the 
premier  and  the  king  visited  Naples,  accompa- 
nied by  Garibaldi,  who  with  their  apparent 
approval  was  already  organizing  his  schemes, 
and  enlisting  his  bands  of  volunteers.  In  Lom- 
bardy  he  had,  in  May,  gathered  a  considerable 
body  of  riflemen,  and  made  some  feints  of  at- 
tacking the  Tyrol.  Probably  at  tiie  French 
emperor^s  instigation,  Ratazzi,  on  the  12th- 
16th  of  May  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of 
Garibaldi's  confidential  officers,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  men  he  had  enlisted,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prison,  sequestering  their 
arms,  all  the  while  professing  the  greatest  re- 
gard and  respect  for  Garibaldi  himself,  who 
he  affected  to  believe  was  not  cognizant  of  their 
doings.  Garibaldi,  fhrious  at  this  unexpected 
act,  avowed  his  responsibility  for  their  conduct, 
denounced  the  arrest,  and  demanded  their  re- 
lease, but  could  get  no  reply  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  16th  of  May  a  collision  oc- 
curred at  Brescia  between  a  mob  who  endeav- 
ored to  set  the  arrested  men  free,  and  the 
soldiers,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed. 
The  Government  soon  after  published  a  circu- 
lar, declaring  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  own 
asseverations  that  they  had  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  Garibaldi  had  had  no  participation 
in  the  enterprises  for  which  these  menhaa  been 
arrested,  and  that  his  name  had  been  improp- 
erly used.  Meantime  the  crafty  minister  had 
prevailed  upon  the  ex-dictator  to  return  to 
Caprera,  and  on  the  reassembling  of  parlia- 
ment took  to  himself  great  t^redit  for  having 
suppressed  an  insurrection  which  bid  fair  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  reading  a  professed 
letter  from  Garibaldi  to  sustain  his  position. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  receive,  from 
Crispi,  a  deputy  who  was  a  friend  of  Garibaldi, 
a  castigation  which  would  have  driven  any 
other  man  to  tender  his  resignation. 

Garibaldi,  meantime,  was  projecting  new 
schemes,  and  was  still  duped  by  the  promises 
and  mancBUvres  of  the  wily  premier.    He  had 

§one  to  Palermo,  and  in  the  presence,  and  with 
le  sanction  of  prefects  whom  Ratazzi  had  ap- 
pointed, broached  his  plan  for  an  expedition  to 
attack  Rome  from  Sicily.     He   roused   the 
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•nthneiasm  of  the  Sicilians  bjr  his  produnations 
and,  ooGperating  with  Vazrini,  oonunenoed  or« 
ganizing  a  amall  army  of  invasian,  believing 
that  the  measure  had  &e  full  sympathy  of  the 
Govemment,  whioh  indeed  had  famished  it 
with  means  and  arms.  Napoleon  III  began  to 
protest^  and  Garibaldi  and  Aazzini  denounced 
the  emperor  without  stint.  Thus  passed  the 
month  of  July  without  remonstrance  from  the 
Italian  Government.  At  length,  on  the  8d  of 
August,  Victor  Emanuel  issued  a  prodama- 
tion  to  the  Italian  people  warning  them  to 
take  no  part  in  any  enterprise  such  as  was  pro- 
posed, as  it  would  be  re^^irded  as  revolt  and 
civil  war,  and  pledging  hunself  to  secure  for 
them  eventually  the  possession  of  Borne.  Thia 
proclamation  under  Batazzi's  secret  explana- 
tions Garibaldi  regarded  as  a  ruse,  and  went  on 
with  his  preparations.  The  Emperor  sent  war 
vessels  to  blockade  the  Sicilian  coast  to  prevent 
his  passage  to  the  main  land,  andBatazzi  final- 
ly sent  Gen.  Ougia  with  orders  to  prevent  the 
ez-dictator  from  marching  toward  Borne,  but 
not  to  interfere  with  him  if  he  wished  to  go 
anywhere  else.  Garibaldi  meantime  had  moved 
forward  to  Catania  on  the  18th  of  August, 
adopting  as  his  watchword,  '^Bome  or  Death." 
On  the  24th  and  26th  of  the  same  month,  he 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  strait  near  Cape  Spar- 
tivento,  having  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  some 
Italian  troops,  in  which  he  lost  a  few  prisoners. 
He  had,  at  the  time  of  crossing,  a  force  of  about 
2,800  men.  About  500  whom  he  had  left  at 
Catania  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  26th.  It 
was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  come  into  conflict 
with  Italian  troops,  and  he  accordingly  passed 
by  mountain  routes  from  Mileto  and  Beggio 
toward  Aspromonte,  encountering,  on  the  27th, 
a  small  force,  and  losing  42  of  his  men  as  pris- 
oners. On  the  29tb,  he  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Aspromonte,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
CoL  PallavicinL  He  directed  his  men  not  to 
fire  at  PallavioiQi's  troops,  but  the  royal  com- 
mander was  not  so  forbearing,  and  12  of  the 
Garibaldians  were  killed,  200  wounded,  among 
whom  were  Garibaldi  himself,  and  his  son, 
Henotti ;  2,000  were  taken  prisoners,  and  con- 
veyed to  Spezzia.  Garibaldi  asked  to  be  put 
on  board  an  English  ship,  but  Batazzi  refused 
to  grant  this,  and  he  was  kept  as  a  prisoner. 
His  wounds  were  painfiil,  and  one  of  them  (a 
ball  in  the  foot)  was  deemed  dangerous.  The 
knowledge  of  his  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  produced  great  excitement  throughout 
Europe :  an  eminent  English  surgeon  went  on 
to  Spezzia  to  attend  him,  and  his  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  a  public  subscription.    After  some 


months  of  siifferlng  the  ball  was  extracted,  and 
his  recovery,  though  tedious,  is  probable.  The 
Italian  Government  found  itself  greatly  embar- 
rassed with  the  prisoners  thus  taken.  The 
revolutionary  diief,  who  had  given  Victor 
Emanuel  the  kingdom  of  the  SiciUes,  could  not 
be  treated  as  a  common  prisoner,  even  though 
taken  in  arms  against  his  king ;  nor  was  it  to 
be  believed  that  he  was  at  heart  disloyal  to  that 
kin^;  he  was  rather  the  dupe  of  die  prime 
nunister,  and  had  believed  hunself  redly  doing 
the  king  service.  From  all  quarters  came  ap- 
peals for  an  amnesty  for  hhn  and  his  followers. 
At  the  wedding  of  the  second  daughter  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  and  the  young  King  of  Portugal, 
on  the  27th  of  September,  both  Uie  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  Prince  Napoleon  and  the^ 
Princess  Clotilde  (the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
kin^)  added  their  prayers  for  uie  amnesty, 
which  was  granted  on  the  5th  of  October. 

The  arrest  of  Garibaldi's  expedition  intenei- 
fied  rather  than  checked  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  Italian  nation  that  Bome  must  become 
their  capital.  This  feeling  found  vent  in  the 
circular  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Sig- 
ner Durando,  to  the  representatives  of  Italy  at 
foreign  courts,  on  the  10th  of  September,  in 
which  he  said  that  Garibaldi's  watchword 
(*'  Bome  or  Death")  was  but  the  expression  of  a 
national  necessity,  more  imperious  now  than 
ever.  It  found  a  still  strongs  expression  at 
the  reassembling  of  the  Parliament,  when  tbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  an  address  to  the 
king,  in  which,  after  thanking  him  for  the  am- 
nesty decreed  to  Garibaldi  and  his  followersi 
they  proceed  to  say,  "  the  time  for  action  for 
the  acquisition  of  Bome  is  delayed ;  for  the 
present  we  will  strengthen  our  finances  by  an 
active  industry ;  we  will  increase  our  army  to 
400,000  men,  and  then,  sire,  with  you  at  its 
head,  we  will  see  who  will  withhold  Bome 
from  us!" 

The  Batazzi  cabinet  fell  in  November,  at  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament,  under  the  wither- 
ing scorn  of  the  nation's  representatives ;  having 
sunk  so  low  in  reputation  that  no  respectable 
minority  could  be  found  to  support  it  The 
premier,  in  his  intense  desire  for  a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  power,  even  for  a  few  weekS)  begged 
the  king  to  proroffue  the  Parliament  so  that  a 
new  ministry  might  not  be  confirmed,  but  Y io- 
tor  Emanuel,  to  his  credit,  firmly  refbsed. 
The  new  cabinet  consists  of  Signer  Farini, 
premier;  Pernzzi,  minister  of  the  interior; 
Mughelti,  minister  of  finance;  Amari,  public  in- 
struction ;  and  3£anna,  commerce.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  cabinet  of  great  ability  and  high  character. 


JOHNSTON,  AxBEBT  Sydkxt,  a  general  in 
the  Confederate  service,  bom  in  Mason  county, 
Kentucky,  in  1808,  was  killed  at  the  batde  of 
Bhiloh,  April,  6, 1662.    He  graduated  at  West 


Point  in  1826,  as  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry, 
served  in  the  Bla<^  Hawk  war,  and  in  1886 
entered  the  Texan  army  as  a  private  soldier. 
After  several  promotions^  he  succeeded  Gen. 
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Felix  Houston  in  the  chief  oommund,  and  was 
involved  in  a  dael  with  him  in  consequence. 
In  1888,  he  was  appointed  secretar  j  of  war, 
and,  the  following  year,  engaged  in  a  sncoess- 
fnl  expedition  against  the  Oherokees.  In  1840, 
he  retired  to  private  life  for  a  time,  in  Brazo- 
ria conntjT,  Texas;  bnt  in  1846,  at  tJie  solicita- 
tion of  General  Tajlor,  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  a  volunteer  Texan  regiment  against 
the  Mexicans.  At  the  siege  of  Monterey,  he 
served  as  inspector-general,  and  won  himself 
much  distinction.  In  October,  1849,  he  re- 
ceived from  President  Taylor  the  appointment 
of  paymaster  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of 
mijor.  In  1857,  he  conducted  the  expedition 
agiunst  the  Mormons,  and  commanded  the  dis- 


trict of  Utah,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, until  1860,  when  he  was  removed 
to  the  command  of  the  Pacific  department,  and 
stationed  at  8an  Francisco.  His  sympathies 
being  upon  the  side  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, he  was  making  arrangements  to  deliver 
the  State  of  Oalifomia  to  the  Confederacy  when 
he  was  unexpectedly  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand, by  General  £•  V.  Sumner,  before  his 
plans  were  completed.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
llast  he  was  placed  in  an  important  command, 
and,  at  the  battie  of  Shiloh,  was  commander- 
in-duef  of  the  Confederate  army  of  the  West, 
and,  in  the  first  day  of  that  sanguinary  fight, 
when  encouraging  and  urging  forward  his 
troops,  was  mortally  wounded. 
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KANSAS,  a  central  State  of  the  American 
Union,  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861.  Area, 
80,000  square  miles ;  population  in  1860,  107,- 
206.  The  local  administration  of  the  State  in 
1863  was  involved  in  some  trouble;  Gov. 
Robinson,  elected  in  1860,  before  the  admis^ 
sion  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  claiming  to 
hold  over,  on  the  ground  that  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elect^  had  not  expired,  while, 
at  an  election  held  under  the  State  constitu- 
tion, George  A.  Crawford  was  elected  by  6,429 
votes.  The  matter  was  finally  settied  by  the 
courts,  which  decided  that  Gov.  Robinson^s 
claim  was  just  In  the  autumn  of  1862  an 
election  for  State  officers,  Legislature  and 
members  of  Congress,  was  held,  and  Thomas 
Oamey,  the  republican  candidate,  was  elected 
governor  fi>r  two  years  firom  Jan.  Ist,  1868, 
receiving  4,545  migority.  W.  W.  H.  Law- 
rence, ako  a  republican,  was  elected  secretary 
of  State  for  the  same  term.  A.  C.  Welder, 
republican,  was  dected  representative  in  Con- 
gress, receiving  4,998  miyority  over  the  demo- 
cratic candidiMte.  The  Legidature  was  about 
four  fifths  republican. 

Having  had  long  experience  in  border  war- 
£ire,  during  her  period  of  territorial  pupil- 
^  age,  Kansas  had  a  larse  military  force,  in 
proportion  to  her  populatiou,  ready  to  enter 
the  national  service  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  She  had  sent  on  the  Ist  of  Dec, 
1863,  over  14,000  men  into  the  field,  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  whole  poptdation  than  any 
other  State  has  contributed. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  the  State  to  go  south,  through 
the  Indian  Territory,  to  reduce  the  Indian 
tribes  which  had  Joined  the  Confederacy  to 
subjection,  and  repossess  the  U.  S.  forts,  Gib- 
son, Arbuckle,  Washita,  and  Cobb,  of  which 
the  Confederates  had  Uken  possession.  The 
expedition  consisted  of  about  5,000  troops,  of 
which  2,000  were  whites  and  8,000  loyal  In- 


dians. The  expedition  was  unfortunate  in  its 
commanders  at  first:  Gen.  Blunt  having  as- 
signed the  command  to  Col.  Charles  Double- 
day,  of  the  Second  Ohio  cavalry ;  but,  from 
some  political  infiuences,  he  was  removed,  and 
CoL  Wm.  Weir,  of  Kauflas,  substituted.  Col. 
Weir's  mani^gement  was  so  inefficient  and 
ruinous  that  CoL  Salmon,  of  the  9th  WiscoDsin 
re^nment,  who  commanded  one  of  the  bri- 
gades, deemed  it  necessary  to  arrest  him  on 
the  diarge  of  insanity.  Under  Col.  Salmon's 
management  the  expedition  took  possession  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  arrested  John  Ross,  the 
principal  Cherokee  chiet  as  being  of  doubtful 
sentiment  toward  the  United  States,  and  re- 
ceived professions  of  loyalty  from  about  two 
thirds  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  The 
Choctaws  they  found  mostly  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederacy.  Large  numbers  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Indians  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  expedi- 
tion as  "  Woolly-headed  Indians."  The  exi)edi- 
tion  had  subdued  and  held  the  country  north 
of  the  Arkansas  river  before  the  26th  of  July, 
and  Qen,  Blunt,  on  the  8th  of  Angast,  tak- 
ing command  in  person,  routed  the  Confed- 
erate force  at  Maysville,  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Arkansas,  on  the  22d  of  Oct.;  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  Nov.  he  again  met  and  defeated, 
with  heavy  loss,  the  Confederate  forces  under  . 
Qea,  Marmaduke,  at  Cane  Hill,  Ark. ;  on  the 
7th  of  Dec.  he  defeated  and  scattered  a  great- 
ly superior  force  (28,000)  of  the  Confederates 
under  Gen.  Hindman,  at  Prairie  Grove,  Ark., 
his  loss  bdng  about  1,000,  and  that  of  the 
Confederates  1,500,  the  Confederates  retreating 
in  the  night,  abandoning  their  dead  and 
wounded;  and  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  Dec. 
Gens.  Herron  and  Blunt  defeated  two  regi- 
ments of  Confederate  cavalry  at  Dapping 
Spring,  and  captured  Yan  Buren,  a  strong 
fortress  on  the  Arkansas  river,  taking  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  prisoners,  and  four  steamboats 
laden  with  stores. 
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KEARNEY,  MM.-Geii.  Philip,  an  officer  of 
Tolunteers  in  the  United  States  army,  bom  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  June  3, 1816,  was  kiUed 
at  the  battle  of  Ohantillj,  Ya.,  September  1, 
1862.  He  was  of  Irish  descent,  his  great- 
grandfather having  settled  in  Monmonth  coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  in  1716,  and  was  a  nephew  of 
Gen.  Stephen  Watts  Kearney.  He  studied  law, 
but  having  a  decided  taste  for  military  life,  at 
the  age  of  22  accepted  the  commission  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  United  States  1st  dra- 
goons, commanded  by  his  unde,  and  soon  after 
was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Government  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  French  cavalry  tac- 
tics. To  accomplish  this  object  he  entered  the 
military  school  at  Saumur,  in  France,  and  from 
thence  went  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  the 
First  Ohasseurs  d^Afrique,  as  a  volunteer.  By 
his  daring  exploits  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  French  army,  and  was  presented  with 
the  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1840  he 
returned  home  and  received  the  appointment 
of  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Macomb,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott,  serving 
in  that  capacity  until  1844.  In  1846  he  became 
captain  of  a  company  of  dragoons,  and  from 
his  private  means  provided  for  his  men  equip- 
ments and  horses,  and  his  corps  formed  the 
escort  of  Gen.  Scott  when  he  made  his  entrance 
into  Vera  Cruz.  For  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  at  the  battles  of  Gontreras  and  Ghuru- 
busco  he  was  breveted  m^or.  While  making  a 
brilliant  charge  upon  a  battery  at  the  St.  An- 
tonio ^ate  of  the  capital,  he  lost  his  left  arm. 
He  had  ordered  the  charge,  but  his  men  begin- 
ning to  waver  under  a  terrific  fire,  he  dashed 
forward,  and  the  troops  electrified  by  his  ex- 
ample followed,  and  slaughtered  the  Mexicans 
at  their  guns.  After  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
sent  to  Oalifomia,  and  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  of  the  Golumbia  river, 
displaying  during  the  campaign  such  tact  and 
courage  as  won  him  the  praise  of  the  best  mili- 
tary judges.  In  1851  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  returning  to  Europe,  devoted  several 
years  to  military  studies.  During  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  Miyjor  Kearney  served  as 
volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Morris,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  French  army,  and  upon  its  con- 
clusion he  received  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
a  second  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
was  residing  in  Paris  when  the  present  war 
broke  out  in  1861,  and  hastened  home  to  offer 
his  services  to  his  country,  and  after  some  de- 
lay was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  placed  in  command  of  the  New 
Jersey  troops,  and  afterward  of  United  States 
volunteers.  He  distinguished  himself  at  York- 
town,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  the  Gross  Roads,  and  Malvern  Hills, 
and  subsequently  near  Washington,  under  Gen. 
Pope.  He  was  commissioned  mijor-general 
July  4, 1862.  As  a  disciplinarian  Gen.  Kearney 
was  second  to  none  in  the  army,  and  his  troops 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  his 
military  ability. 
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KENTUCKY,  the  garden  of  the  United 
States  in  fertility  and  productiveness,  had,  in 
1860,  a  population  of  919,547  whites,  10,684 
f^e  colorea,  and  225,488  slaves,  which  was  an 
increase  of  278,279  during  the  preceding  ten 
years.  The  number  of  white  males  was  474,- 
193 ;  do.  females,  445,291. 

The  mortality  in  the  State  during  the  year 
endmg  May  81,  1860,  was  16,467.  The  most 
fatal  diseases  were  consumption,  croup,  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  and  scarlatina. 

Of  iron,  there  were  produced  28,862  tons  of 

ig,  and  6,200  tons  of  bar.    The  product  of 

on  founding  was  viJued  at  $757,400;  coal 
mined,  6,782,000  bushels ;  lumber,  |2,300,674; 
value  of  flour  and  meal,  $5,084,745 ;  spiritaons 
liquors  distilled,  $8,247,208  gallons;  do.  malt, 
74,850  barrels ;  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
$167,500  ;  do.  woollen,  $1,128,882 ;  leather, 
$701,555 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $685,788 ;  fami- 
ture,  $256,046;  soap  and  candles,  $486,900; 
value  of  products  of  industry,  $86,810,000.  The 
value  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  $666,- 
048,112;  lands  improved,  7,644,217 acres;  do. 
unimproved,  11,519,059  acres ;  and  cash  value 
of  farms,  $291,496,955. 

Some  of  the  productions  of  agriculture  were 
as  follows:  horses,  855,754;  asses  and  mules, 
117,685;  milch  cows,  269,215;  working  oxen, 
108,999 ;  other  cattle,  457,845 ;  sheep,  988,990; 
swine,  2,880,595 ;  value  of  live  stock,  $61,868,- 
287;  wheat,  7,894,811  bushels;  rye,  1,055,262 
bushels;  corn,  64,043,688  bushels;  oats,  4,617,029 
bushels ;  rice,  24,407  pounds ;  tobacco,  108,102,- 
438  pounds ;  cotton,  4,092  bales  of  400  pounds 
each;  wool,  2,825,124  pounds;  peas  and  beans, 
238,349  bushels;  potatoes  ^rish),  1,756,583 
bushels;  do.  sweet,  1,057,558  bushels;  barley, 
1,057,558  bushels;  hemp  (dew  rotted)  88,044 
tons;  do.  water  rotted,  2,026  tons;  do.  other, 
4,844  tons ;  flax,  728,284  pounds ;  maple  sogar, 
880,941  pounds ;  honey,  1,768,692  pounds ; 
value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $2,095,578; 
slaughtered  animals,  $11,640,740  ;  miles  of 
railroad,  569  ;  cost  of  construction,  $19,068,- 
477. 

The  position  of  Kentucky  relative  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Union,  on  the  whole,  remained  un- 
changed during  the  year.  Her  determination 
was  to  sustain  the  Federal  Government  in  all 
its  measures  designed  for  an  honest  restoration 
of  the  Union  without  interference  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  States.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  her  citizens,  however,  sympathized 
with  the  Gk)vernment  of  the  Oonfederate  States, 
and  made  valuable  contributions  to  its  aid.  The 
governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  at 
its  session,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  thus 
describes  the  condition  of  tibe  people : 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
sufferine  seriously  in  every  quarter  of  the  State  for  the 
want  ofmeanB  to  meet  their  engagements.  Trade  is 
stopped  in  a  great  measure,  and  even  what  produce 
finds  its  way  to  market  is  sold  at  ruinous  sacrifices. 
In  reffions  over  which  the  contendiDS  armies  hare 

Sassed  large  amounts  of  property  hare  oeen  taken  or 
estroyedy  the  country  has  been  made  desolate,  and 
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large  niimben  of  the  people  who  were  contented,  oom- 
foriible,  and  indepenaent,  are  Baffermg  for  the  necea- 
aariesof  life;  their  fences  hare  been  destroyed,  their 
stock  and  pfoTisions  taken,  so  that  manj  cannot  make 
a  crop  this  jeu ;  add  to  this,  that  many  persons  have 
been  frightened  or  drasged  from  their  homes  and 
anffering  families.  The  mws  are  silent,  or  cannot  be 
executed.  Unirersal  gloom  and  distress .perrade 
these  regions.  Families  are  dirided  and  broken  np, 
and  each  has  its  wrongs  or  its  woes  to  relate.  Starra- 
tion  stares  many  in  the  face.  In  other  and  more  highly 
favored  districts  no  property  of  any  description  canM 
sold  at  one  third  of  its  former  ralue.  The  people  are 
much  in  debt.  They  would  eladly  pay  if  their  prop- 
ertj  would  bring  anything  Eke  a  ressonable  price : 
but  owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  circulation  of 
the  banks,  firam  thirteen  to  five  millions  of  dollars 
within  a  year  or  two;  owing  to  the  enormous  war  debt 
which  must  be  met  by  an  increase  of  taxation,  the 
destruction  of  propertjr  and  of  confidence,  the  with- 
drawal of  funds  by  c«>italists,  and  the  consequent  fall 
in  prices,  the  indebtedness  of  our  people,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  courts,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin  stare  them  in 
the  fibce  unless  they  get  reliet 

There  waa  not  a  cordial  co5peration  between 
the  governor  and  the  minority  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Several  bills,  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
were  vetoed  by  him,  snch  as  an  act  to  disfran- 
chise all  citizens  who  entered  the  Confederate 
service;  another  requiring  all  clergymen  to 
take  an  oath  to  sustmn  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  before  performing  the  marriage 
ceremony,  ^.  These  tilings,  however,  were 
soon  lost  sight  of  by  the  movements  of  the 
Federal  troops,  which  engrossed  attention. 
Kentucky  was  not  only  completely  under  their 
control,  but  the  Confederate  forces  were  driven 
hejond  her  limits.  Even  at  this  time  the  State 
had  contributed  more  than  its  quota  to  the 
Federal  army,  and  there  was  no  milita^  or- 
ganization of  the  State  but  entirely  acquiesced 
in  this  contribution. 

In  AugDst  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  held  on  a  call  by  Gov.  Magoffin.  The  ne- 
cessity of  the  session  was  thus  explained  by 
him: 

Most  cheerfully  have  I  conyenedyon  in  eztraordi* 
narrsession,  upon  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  Speaker'of 
the  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  and  other  distmguished 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  who 
thought  themselves  justified,  by  the  alarming  condition 
of  the  State,  in  takins  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
request  in  behalf  of  we  absent  members  of  the  Gen- 
era! Assembly.  Birided  and  distracted  as  we  are,  with 
almost  every  neighborhood  threatened  with  civil 
strife,  with  dangerous  combinations  of  bad  men  form- 
ing in  different  sections  of  the  State,  to  frighten,*  rob, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  murder  the  good  citaens  of  the 
€k>mmonwealth ;  with  lawless  bands  of  desperate  men, 
who  have  nothing  to  lose,  headed  by  daring  and  reck- 
less leaders,  already  roaming  over  the  country,  plun- 
dering indiscriminately  at  will  the  men  of  proper^, 
influence,  and  position,  followed  hj  the  daring,  dash- 
ing, and  successful  adventure  and  invasion  of  toe  State 
by  €U>1.  John  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  a  large  cavalry 
wrce,  which  forcibly  seized  and  carried  away  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  property  belonging  to  the  €k>vem- 
ment  and  private  citizens ;  with  ul  wis,  condemned 
by  law-abidine  men,  starinsus  in  the  face;  with  nu- 
merous appeau  made  to  me  oj  the  people,  as  gK>vemor 
of  the  State,  to  protect  them  in  the  peaceful  e^oyment 
of  their  proper^,  their  liberties,  and  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  totally  without  the  means  or  the 
power  to  keep  the  peace,  to  protect  them,  or  to  enforce 
the  laws ;  with  my  persistent  and  unavailing  efforts  to 


organize  the  militia  of  the  State  under  the  late  law, 
growing  out  of  the  divided  sentiment  of.  our  people, 
tiieir  distrust  of  each  other,  and  a  conflict  of  authori^ 
with  the  military  board,  they  claiming  they  had  the 
paramount  authority  over  the  arsenal,  arms,  munitions 
of  war,  Ac,  under  the  old  law,  and  I  claiming  it  under 
the  new  one,  which,  accordinsr  to  my  construction,  re- 
instated me  in  the  authority  I  had  under  the  Constiiu- 
tion^  and  of  which  I  had  been  deprived  by  a  previous 
Letplature ;  with  no  power  to  organize  the  muitia  my- 
self; with  none  in  the  militaiy  board;  threatened  with 
invasions  and  anarchy,  I  not  unwillingly  yielded  to 
the  request  to  call  you  together,  so  that  yon  can  deter- 
mine by  an  amendment  of  the  law,  or  tne  passage  of 
a  new  one,  the  extent  of  the  authority  you  intended  to 
grant,  and  provide  for  the  defence  and  protection  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  governor  also  condemned  the  invasion 
of  the  State  by  guerillas  under  Col.  Morgan, 
expressed  regi'et  at  the  arrest  of  citizens  with- 
out any  legal  process,  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Senator 
Crittenden  at  the  last  session  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  Congress,  as  a  standing  proposition  for 
peace,  and  the  settlement  of  Uie  war. 

Immediately  afterward  the  governor  re- 
signed his  office,  and  James  F.  Robinson,  secre- 
tary of  state,  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term.  The  most  important 
subject  which  came  under  the  consideration  of 
this  body  during  this  session  was  the  resolution 
of  President  Lmcoln  proposing  a  system  of 
gradual  emancipation  to  be  adopted  by  the 
border  slaveholding  States.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  subject  states  that  if  a  restor 
ration  of  the  Union,  as  it  was,  required  the 
sacrifice  of  the  value  of  their  slaves,  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  in  their  opinion,  would  make  it. 
It  further  says : 

But  devoted  as  we  are  to  the  Union,  we  do  not  feel 
that  our  loyalty  demands  at  our  hands  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  proposed.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
President  that  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  border  States  would  bring  about  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  Unhappily  for  our  country,  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  No  curse  which  the  direst  enemy  of  our  coun- 
try could  have  imposed  would,  in  our  opinion,  have 
borne  more  bitter  fruits  than  the  action  of  that  party 
has  produced.  We  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  rapid 
strides  which  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  nag 
made  toward  the  prostration  of  every  guarantee  which 
the  Constitution  provides  for  the  dearest  rights  of  the 
people.  They  have  endeavored,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  and  Congress,  to  strip  the 
people  of  the  disaffected  States  of  their  property ;  they 
nave  passed  confiscation  bills,  in  utter  violation  of  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution :  they  have  sought 
to  take  away  from  those  people  tneir  State  govern- 
ments, and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  territorial  vassal- 
sge;  they  have  declared  their  purposes  to  free  the 
slaves  of  the  rebel  States,  and  elevate  them  to  an  equal- 
ity with  the  white  man ;  they  have  declared  that  the 
war  should  be  prosecuted  until  slavery  shall  be  swept 
from  the  entire  land;  they  proclaim  that  they  are 
Mainst  restoration  of  the  Union  unless  slaveiy  is 
abolished. 

The  people  of  Eentuckv  Justly  feel  horror  and  alarm 
at  the  enunciation  of  sucn  doctrines.  They  will  op- 
pose them  by  all  peaceable  means,  and  if  the  time 
should  come  when  the  counsels  of  reason  shall  no 
longer  be  heeded,  when  the  barriers  erected  by  the 
Constitution  shall  no  longer  afford  protection,  then 
will  Kentucky  rise  up  as  one  man  and  sacrifice  the 
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.,  7,  and,  if  need  be,  the  Urea  of  her  ebildren,  in 
_ifenoe  of  that  Constitation  ander  which  alone  we  can 
ever  hope  to  enjoj  national  liberty.  We  deny  what 
has  been  lo  often  asserted  by  that  party,  that  the  9ae8- 
tion  of  slavery  is  the  cadse  of  the  war.  Disappointed 
ambition,  groyelling  Inst  of  office  and  power  produced 
it  Slayery  was  but  the  pretext  for  the  execution  of  a 
purpose  long  nourished  to  overthrow  the  QoTemment 

The  report  olosed  with  a  Fecommendatioii  that 
a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  of  slayes  be 
declined .  This  coarse  was  f  oUo  wed  by  the  Legis- 
Utoe,  and  no  action  taken  on  the  subject.  On 
otiier  subjects  its  action  was  such  as  to  sustain 
the  Federal  Govemment  in  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  war  was  originally  declared  to  have 
been  undertaken. 

The  Assembly,  although  expressing  a  oouTio- 
tion  that  the  quota  of  troops  from  the  State,  un- 
der the  calk  of  the  President  made  in  July  and 
September,  would  be  raised  by  yoluntary  en- 
listment, neyertheless  passed  an  act  authorizing 
a  draft  by  a  vote  of  64  to  9.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Confederate  force  to  Lexington,  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Legislature  a^onrned  to  Louisyille, 
where  it  conyened.  The  archives  of  the  State 
were  also  removed. 

A  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State  on  the  81st  of  July  reported  the  sum  of 
$428,985  in  the  treasury,  of  which  $84,169  be- 
longed to  the  revenue  Amd;  $169,419  to  the 
sinking  fund ;  $126,847  to  the  school  fund ;  and 
$48,998  to  the  military  toad. 

The  more  important  military  movements 
within  the  State  will  be  found  described  under 
Abmy  Opxbjlhoks. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  G^n.  J.  T.  Boyle  assumed 
command  of  the  Federal  forces  in  Kentucky. 
On  the  9th  he  issued  the  following  order  of  in- 
structions to  his  officers,  thereby  indicating  the 
course  which  would  be  pursued  by  him : 

1.  All  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  tne  State  must  be  protected  in  their  persons, 
property,  and  rights ;  but  citizens  and  residents  who 
joined  the  so-called  ConfiBderate  forces,  or  ^ve  them  aid 
or  assistance,  or  went  within  their  lines  without  license 
firom  the  proper  authorities,  and  have  returned,  or 
may  return,  and  be  repentant  for  their  conduct,  must 
report  themselves  to  GoL  Henry  Dent,  provost  marshal 
of  Louisville,  Col.  S.  D.  Bruce,  at  Bowling  Green,  Ma- 
jor Brocht,  provost  marshal  of  Lezin^n,  or  Col. 
JMoble  at  Paducah,  and  furnish  evidence  ofsucn  repent- 
ance, and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  give  bonds 
and  security  for  their  future  g^  conduct,  and  if  they 
fail  so  to  report  themselves,  they  must  be  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  military  prison  at  Louisville,  and  sent 
thence  to  Camp  Chase,  with  a  statement  of  their  case, 
to  await  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

2.  All  persons  who  organize  or  aid  in  organizing 
forces  for  the  rebellion,  or  organize  or  aid  in  organizing 
guerillas,  or  harbor  or  conceal,  or  give  information  or 
assistance  to  guerillas,  must  be  arrested  and  dealt 
with  according  to  military  law. 

8.  In  times  of  trouble  like  these,  good,  law-abiding 
men  will  refrain  from  language  and  conduct  that  ex- 
cite to  rebellion.  For  anything  said  or  done  with  the 
intent  to  excite  to  rebellion,  the  offender  must  be  ar- 
rested and  his  conduct  reported,  that  he  may  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

4.  When  damage  shall  be  done  to  the  person  or 
property  of  loyal  citizens  b^  maraudinjg  bands  or  gue- 
rillas, tne  disloyal  of  the  neigbourfaoodT or  county  will 
be  held  responsible,  and  a  military  commission  ap- 
pointed to  assess  damages  and  enforce  compensation. 


6.  ADvnsliwiUbenMniedtothenfasadamzten, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  ae  prisoners,  and  a  nillstet»> 
ment  of  the  case,  and  the  suostaoee  of  H^  evidence^ 
and  names  and  residences  of  the  witnesses. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  BOYLB. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  lower  counties 
of  the  State  began  to  be  troubled  by  guerillas, 
who  committed  all  kinds  of  outrages,  and  kept 
the  inhabitants  in  a  constant  state  of  alaim. 
Horses  and  all  other  valuable  property  were 
seized  by  them,  chiefly  fi*om  Union  men,  but 
often  from  their  own  mends. 

At  this  time,  about  the  10th  of  July,  ar^rt 
that  Col.  John  Morgan  was  approaching  Lei- 
ington  and  Frankfort  created  much  excitement 
in  Cincinnati.  Troops  were  immediately  de- 
spatched from  the  camps  in  Ohio,  and  Lexing- 
ton was  occuDied  and  placed  under  martial  law. 

On  the  17tii  of  July,  Cynthiana,  a  village  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  lacking  river,  thirty-seven 
miles  northeast  of  Frankfort,  was  occupied  by 
Col.  Morgan,  with  a  mounted  force  of  about 
two  thousand  men.  At  the  same  time  Hen- 
derson, a  town  on  the  Ohio  river,  two  hundred 
miles  below  Louisvillej  was  occupied  by  a 
guerilla  force.  A  portion  of  the  same  crossed 
•tiie  Ohio  to  Newburgh,  and  captured  a  number 
of  arms,  and  made  several  prisoners. 

The  effect  of  these  movements  was  to  pro- 
duce an  immediate  organization  of  the  citirens 
fbr  self-defence,  whidi  served  to  check  them 
for  a  period,  and  to  cause  Col.  Morgan  to  retire. 
Previously,  however,  Gen.  G.  0.  Smith  took 
command  of  the  forces  at  Lexington,  and 
marched  jn  pursuit  of  CoL  Morgan,  whom  he 
encountered  near  Paris.  OoL  Morgan  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  a  small  number  killed, 
and  twelve  taken  prisoners.  Col.  Morgan  re- 
tired toward  Winchester,  and  was  rapidly  pur- 
sued by  Gen.  Smith,  who  had  been  reinforced. 

A  guerilla  force  was  also  congregated  at 
Hawesville  on  the  Kentucky  river. 

On  the  29th  oT  July  RusselviUe,  on  the  south 
of  Louisville,  was  occupied  by  guerillas,  and 
on  the  80th  Mt  Sterling  was  attacked,  but  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  by  the  Home  Guards. 
In  their  retreat  they  were  met  by  a  party  of 
the  8th  Kentucky,  under  Major  Bacht,  and  se- 
verely handled,  losing  all  their  horses,  and 
several  men  killed. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  54th  Lidiana  was 
attacked  at  Bowling  Green,  by  a  guerilla  force 
nnder  Col.  Woodward,  with  three  pieces  of  ar- 
tallery,  to  whom  the  former  surrendered. 
Active  operations  now  ensued  under  Gen. 
Bragg,  and  the  guerillas  were  concentrated  in 
his  conmiand.  Col.  Morgan,  in  a  despatch  by 
telegraph  (of  which  he  had  taken  possession  df 
a  station)  to  a  former  friend  and  Union  vm, 
boasted  that  he  had  captured  seventeen  citfe^ 
destroyed  millions  of  property,  and  paroled 
1,500  Federal  prisoners.  These  guerilla  ope^ 
ations,  by  bands  of  men  collected  in  Kentucky, 
were  continued  throughout  the  year.  The 
more  formidable  bands  were  organized  under 
the  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  create 
»  Partisan  Bangers.'' 


ENOWLES,  JAMBS  8. 

The  proviBional  ffovernment  of  K&atackj^ 
organized  near  the  olose^f  1801,  was  forced  to 
remove  with  the  Confederate  army  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Federal  forces  mider  Gen.  Grant. 
It  never  had  any  other  than  a  nominal  exist- 
ence. Persons  went  from  Kentucky  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  took 
their  seats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes.    (See  Congbsss,  Cobtfedkrate.) 

KNOWLES,  Jas.  Shsbidan,  a  British  dram- 
atist, and  subsequently  a  clergyman,  bom  In 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  1784,  died  at  Torquay,  Eng- 
land, Nov.  80, 1862.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
James  Knowles,  antiior  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language,"  and  a  lecturer  on  elocution, 
and  received  his  name  in  consequence  of  his 
connection  with  the  Sheridan  fiemiily.  At  12 
years  of  age  he  began  to  evince  a  taste  for  that 
department  of  literature  in  which  he  afterward 
became  so  distinguished,  and,  it  is  sud,  com- 
posed a  play  for  a  company  of  Juvenile  per- 
formers, of  whom  he  was  the  leader.  At  four- 
teen, he  wrote  the  ballad  of  the  '^  Welsh  Harp- 
er.'^  For  several  years  he  led  an  unsettled 
life,  but  at  22  years  of  age  determined  to  make 
the  stage  his  profession,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  actor  at  the  Crow  street  theatre, 
m  Dublin,  afterward  performing  in  Waterford, 
Swansea,  and  various  other  places.    1r  1815, 
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bis  **  Caius  Gracchus  "  was  produced  in  Belf^ 
and  met  with  great  favor,  and,  eight  years  af- 
terward, was  well  received  in  London.  His 
next  play,  "  Virginius,"  in  which  Macready  sus- 
tained an  important  part,  at  Drury  Lane, 
brought  him  more  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic. His  "  William  Tell,"  "  Beggar  of  Bethnal 
Green,"  "Hunchback,"  and  •*  Wife,"  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  After  a  successful  tour  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  he  produced 
♦*The  Love  Chase,"  "Woman's  Wit,"  "The 
Maid  of  Mariendorpt,"  «  Love,"  "Old  Maids," 
"  John  of  Porcida,"  "  The  Rose  of  Aragon,"  and 
"  The  Secretary."  In  several  of  these  plays  he 
sustained  the  leading  characters.  He  also  de- 
livered courses  of  lectures  on  elocution  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  Upon  the  failure  of  his  health, 
in  1849,  a  literary  pension  of  £200  per  annum 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment, by  the  crown,  of  his  labors  in  the  cause 
of  literature.  A  few  years  since,  he  abandoned 
the  stage  for  the  pulpit,  and  became  a  zealous 
and  eloquent  preacher,  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation; since  then  he  published  two  works  on 
subjects  of  polemical  tneology— "The  Rock  of 
Rome,"  and  "  The  Idol  Demolished  by  its  Own 
Priests."  His  dramatic  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  England,  in  three  vol- 
umes. 


LANDER,  Brig.-Gen.  Frrdkbiok  Wiluaic, 
an  officer  of  volunteers  in  the  United  States 
service,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  December  17, 
1822,  died  at  Pawpaw,  Ya.,  March  2,  1862. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Dummer  Academy, 
Byfield,  and  completed  his  studies  as  engineer 
at  Partridge^s  Military  Academy,  in  Norwich, 
Yt.  After  practising  his  profession  a  few  years 
in  Massachusetts,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Government  to  conduct  several  important  sur- 
veys, among  which  were  two  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  a  railroad  route  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  second  of  which,  organized  at  his 
own  expense,  he  was  the  onlv  one  who  re- 
turned alive.  In  1858  he  had  the  command  of 
an  expedition  to  open  a  wagon  road  to  Cali- 
fornia, across  the  plains.  He  made  fiYB  ex- 
plorations across  the  continent,  as  engineer, 
chief  engineer,  or  superintendent,  end  for  his 
celerity  and  efficiency  was  highly  complimented 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  official 
report.  While  engaged  in  this  work  his  ptatf 
were  at  one  time  attacked  by  the  Indians,  over 
whom  they  gained  a  complete  victory,  thereby 
ensuring  safe  conduct  to  the  emigruit  trains 
crossing  the  country.  Of  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  in  two  seasons  uone  for  the 
construction  of  these  roads,  he  brought  bade 
$100,000  of  unexpended  ftmds.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  in  1861,  he  offered 
his  services  to  Gen.  Scott,  "in  any  capacity,  at 


any  time,  and  for  any  duty,"  and  was  succesfr- 
folly  employed  on  several  important  missions  in 
the  Soutnem  States.  After  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer aid  to  Gen.  McClellan  in  western  Yirginia, 
and  participating  in  the  capture  of  Philippi  and 
the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  he  was,  in  July, 
1861,  commissioned  brigadier-general,  and  as- 
signed to  an  important  command  on  the  Upper 
Potomac.  Dunng  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
be  was  at  Washington  arranging  for  the  opening 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  Receiving 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  action,  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  in  the  skirmish  which  he  had 
with  the  enemy  opposite  Edwards'  Ferry,  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  musket  ball.  Before 
the  wound  was  healed  he  reported  for  duty, 
and  was  assigned  the  oommand  of  the  forces  at 
Romney,  Ya.  A  movement  on  the  part  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  threatening  to  outflank  his  troops, 
rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  evacuate  the 
position,  which  he  did  without  loss,  and  soon 
after  recovered  it.  Having  discovered  a  Con- 
federate camp  at  Bloomery  Gap,  he  marched 
his  four  thousand  men  a  distance  of  forty-three 
miles  through  deep  snow,  without  rest  and 
with  little  sustenance,  and  charging  upon  them 
completely  routed  the  enemy,  capturing  seven- 
teen commissioned  officers  and  fifty  privates. 
In  this  brilliant  dash,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander and  his  staff  surrendered  to  Oen.  Laa« 
der,  who,  with  a  single  aid,  had  outridden  the 
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rest  of  the  force  and  coming  npon  them  at  foil 
gallop  demanded  their  swordeu  In  recognition 
of  these  services  he  received  a  special  letter  of 
thanks,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  be- 
half of  the  President.  Soon  after  Gren.  Lander 
was  compelled,  in  consequence  of  his  health,  to 
apply  for  a  temporary  respite  from  military 
duties,  but  before  his  request  could  be  complied 
with,  he  learned  that  the  enemy  were  within 
his  reach,  and  while  preparing  for  a  midnight 
attack,  died  suddenly  with  congestion  of  the 
brain.  In  personal  presence  Qen.  Lander  was 
commanding  and  attractive,  and  as  a  military 
leader  combined  a  spirit  of  the  most  daring 
enterprise  with  clearness  of  judgment  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  results.    ' 

LITERATURE  AND  UTERARY  PROG- 
RES8  IN  1862.— L  Is  thb  UinTED  States. 
The  continuance  of  the  war  materially  checked 
the  enterprise  of  publishers,  and  caused  the 
number  oi  new  works  published  to  be  greatly 
below  that  of  some  former  years;  yet  the  liter- 
ary record  of  the  year  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant either  in  tiie  number  or  character  of 
the  books  issued.  A  number  of  works  involv- 
ing ku'ge  outlay  and  which  had  been  for  some 
years  in  progress,  were  completed;  others  were 
continued  as  promptly  and  regularly  as  in  times 
of  ordinary  prosperity,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  important  new  enterprises  were  under- 
taken. The  whole  number  of  books  published 
daring  the  year,  aside  firom  the  issues  of  the 
religions  publishing  societies,  which  are  not 
usually  enumeratea  among  the  publications  of 
the  book  trade,  and  which  are  for  the  most 
part  dependent  upon  a  distinct  class  of  agencies 
for  their  dissemination,  was  about  600.  Of 
these  199  were  reprints  or  translations,  thongh 
in  a  number  of  instances  the  American  edition 
was  materially  improved  by  notes  and  additiona 
The  new  books  published  by  the  religious  pub- 
lishing societies  did  not  much  if  at  all  exceed 
800.  Forty-six  volumes,  of  which  only  seven 
were  translations  and  one  a  reprint,  were  devo- 
ted to  military  science  and^  art.  Of  these  17  or 
18  were  manuals  of  tactics  and  instruction,  or 
text  books  for  the  different  branches  of  the 
military  and  naval  service ;  some  of  them  works 
of  great  merit  and  adopted  by  the  Government 
as  its  manuals  of  ^instruction  both  in  the  volun- 
teer service  and  m  the  schools  of  the  regular 
army  and  navy.  Among  these  were  the  "  Au- 
thorized Infantry  Tactics,"  prepared  by  Bri^.- 
G^n.  Casey;  the  "Course  of  Instruction  in 
Ordnance  and  Gunnery,"  prepared  by  Oapt.  J. 
G.  Benton,  U.  8.  A. ;  the  "Field  Manuals  of 
Evolutions  of  the  Line,"  and  of  "Battslion 
Drill,"  by  Capt.  Henry  Coppee;  the  "Naval 
Gunnery  Instructions"  of  laeut.  E.  Barrett, 
U.  S.  N. ;  the  manual  of  "  Outpost  Duty  "  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Butterfield;  the  "Manual  of  Engi- 
neer Troops"  of  Capt.  J.  0.  Duane;  Col.  W. 
W.  Duffield's  "School  of  the  Brigade  and  Evo- 
lutions of  the  Line ; "  Capt  Henry  Heth's  "  Tar- 
get Practice  for  the  Use  of  Troops ;"  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  M^j.-Gen.  UaUeck's  "Ele- 


ments of  Military  Art  and  Science ;  or,  Instruo- 
tions  in  Strategy,  Fortification,  Tactics  of  Bat- 
tles," &c. ;  Commodore  U.  P.  Levy's  (U.  S.  N.) 
"  Manual  of  Internal  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
Men  of  War,  with  additional  Rules  for  the  Edt 
gineer  Department  by  Chief  Engineer  A.  G. 
Stimers; "  Col.  J.  Monroe's  Company  Drill  and 
Bayonet  Fencing ; "  Manuals  of  Heavy  Artillery, 
Dght  Artillery,  and  of  Ordnance;"  lieut  £. 
Simpson's  (U.  S.  N.)  "  Text  Book  of  Ordnance 
and  Naval  Gunnery ; "  M%j.  G.  L.  WiUard's 
"  Manual  of  Target  Practice ; "  lieut-OoL  H.  B. 
Wilson's  United  States  Rifle  and  Light  Infkntry 
Tactica;  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward's  (U.  S.  A.) 
"Hospital  Steward's  Manual." 

Besides  these  manuals  and  text-books,  there 
have  been  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
contributions  to  higher   military  soienoe. — 
Prominent  among  these  should  be  named  the 
treatise   of  the  present  oommander-in-ohie^ 
Midor  Gen.  Halleck,  on  "  International  Law,  or 
Rules  regulating  the  Intercourse  of  IStates  in 
War  and  Peace,"  a  work  which,  thongh  pre- 
pared previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  was  not  published  till  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year ;  the  able  essay  of  Prof.  F. 
Lieber,  on  "Guerilla  Parties  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Laws  and  Usagea  of  War;" 
Capt.  Emeric   Szabad's   "Modern  War;   iU 
Theory  and  Practice;"  Capt  S.  W.  Ben6t's 
(IT.  S.  A.)  Treatise  on  Military  Law  and  the 
Practice  of  Courts  Martial ;  J.  F.  Callan's  Mili- 
tary Laws  of  the  United  States,  1776-1863 ;  and 
the  timely  translations  of  Baron  de  Jommi's 
"Art  of  War"  and  "Political  and  Militaiy 
History  of  tiie  Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  and 
Marshal  Marmont's  "  Spirit  of  Military  Instita- 
tions."  An  Enfflidi  writer,  Capt  Lendy,  has  also 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  military  liter- 
ature in  his  compilation  (translated  from  the 
French)  of  "  Maxims,  Advice,  and  Instructions 
on  the  Art  of  War ; "  as  has  Henry  Barnard,  by 
his  compilations  and  translations  of  the  history 
and  courses  of  Instruction  in  the  European  Mili- 
tary Schools.  Among  the  lighter  literature  called 
out  by  the  war,  may  be  mentioned  Brig.  Gen. 
Barnard's  "  The  C.  S.  A.  and  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run;"   "Cadet  Life  at  West  Point''  hy  an 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army ;  Prince  de  JoinviUe's 
"  The  Army  of  the  Potomac ; "  Count  Anatole 
de  Segur's  "  Ncrtes  from  the  Diary  of  a  Soldier ;" 
J.  Cook's  "  Siege  of  Richmond ; "  "  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Rebeldom;"  "Texas  and  its  late 
solitary   Occupation   and  EvacuiUdon,"  and 
"  Thirteen  Months  in  the  Rebel  Army,"  Ac,  by 
an  impressed  New  Yorker.    Our  notice  of  mil- 
itary works  for  the  year  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  valuable  "Naval  Text 
book  and  Naval  Diotiwiary  "  of  Com.  B.  J.  Tot- 
ten  ; "  The  History  of  the  Naval  Academy,"  by 
Edward  C.  Marshall,  and  the  "Official  Army 
R^pster"  for  1862. 

The  literary  event  of  the  year  was  the 
completion  of  the  New  American  Cyclopedia, 
in  16  vols,  royal  8vo.  The  16th  volume  was 
not  indeed  delivered  to  subsoribera  until  Feb- 
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Tuujy  1868,  bat  the  work  was  completed  be- 
fore* the  close  of  the  year  1862.  This  was  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  costly  enterprise  ever 
undertaken  by  any  publishing  honse  in  this 
coantry,  inyolving  an  immense  outlay,  occu- 
pying a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  and  hav- 
ing about  875  contributors.  Unlike  some  of 
the  gigantic  enterprises  of  this  description 
undertaken  in  England,  the  New  American 
Qyolopffidia  has  proved  pecuniarily  a  success, 
and  is  unquestionably  destined  to  attain  to  a 
farther  sale  of  many  thousand  copies. 

The  publishers  of  the  "  Oydopsedia"  issued 
also,  during  the  year,  the  first  volume,  uniform 
in  size  and  style  with  that  work,  of  an  "  Amer- 
ican Annual  Oyclop»dia,  or  Annual  Regis- 
ter of  Events;^'  a  work  which  was  greatly 
needed.  Of  other  works  of  reference,  the 
American  reprint  of  Chambers^s  Encycloptedia 
has  progressed  to  its  fourth  volume,  two  vol- 
umes havitig  appeared  during  t^e  year ;  Rev. 
Peter  Bullions,  D.D.,  has  published,  in  con- 
nection with  his  series  of  Classical.  Text  Books, 
"A  Copious  and  Critical  Latin  Dictionary  "  of 
1,014  8vo  pages ;  Mrs.  A.  0.  L.  Botta  has  is- 
sued a  new  and  revised  edition  of  her  ^'  Hand- 
book of  Universal  Literature,'^  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  Mr.  William  H.  Ejiight  haspublished, 
in  a  small  but  compact  volume,  a  "  Hand-Book 
Ahnanao  for  the  Pacific  States  for  1868.'^ 

The  historical  works  of  the  year  have  mainly 
had  reference  to  the  war  now  in  progress. 
First  among  them,  as  a  repository  of  the 
facte  of  history,  is  the  *  Rebellion  Record  " 
of  Mr.  Frank  Moore,  which  had  reached  its 
fourth  volume  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
three  volumes  having  been  issued  during  the 
year.  Mr.  Moore  had  also  issued  two  numbers 
of  the  "  Companion  to  the  Rebellion  Record," 
intended  to  form  a  supplementary  volume  of 
speeches  and  documents,  and  one  number  of 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Pulpit,"  giving  a  collection 
of  the  sermons  of  the  most  conspicuous  clergy- 
men, North  and  South,  on  the  war.  Of  his- 
tories of  the  war,  the  number  commenced  or 
projected  ia  very  large.  Forty-two  had  been  an- 
nounced before  the  dose  of  1862,  and  either 
numbers,  or  the  first  volume  of  nearly  half  that 
namber,  had  appeared.  Of  these,  the  authors 
best  known  were:  Messrs.  Evert  A.  Duyck- 
inck,  J.  R.  Kennedy,  J.  T.  Headley,  J.  S.  C. 
Abbott,  Thomas  P.  Kettell,  Orville  J.  Victor, 
W.  A.  Crafts,  Robert  Tomes,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Ann 
S.  Stephens,  E.  G.  Storke,  &c.,  &o. 

A  work  of  more  general  character,  as  re- 
viewing the  past  history  of  the  United 
States,  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  W.  C. 
Fowler,  LL.I>.,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Sectional 
Controversy,  or  Passages  in  the  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States."  The  elaborate  and 
valuable  history  of  "  Tlie  Puritans,"  by  Samuel 
Hopkins,  was  completed  by  the  issue  of  the 
third  volume  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
local  histories  was  hardly  as  large  as  usual ;  the 
most  important  were,  **  History  of  the  Town 
of  Marlborough,  Mass.,"  by  Charles  Hudson ; 
701*  1L-«B 


"A  Condensed  History  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,"  by  Rev.  8.  T.  Uvermore ;  an  "  lUns- 
trated  History  of  the  Panama  Railroad,"  by  F. 
N.  Otis ;  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penn.," 
by  Geo.  Smith,  M.D.,  and  a  "  History  of  'Erie 
County,  Penn.,  by  LaaraG.  Sandford. 

Among  reprints,  those  specially  noticeable, 
are  a  new  edition  of  Hallam^s  "  Constitutional 
History  of  England  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
YII  to  the  death  of  George  II,"  in  8  volumes 
12mo,  with  a  continuation  of  the  "  Constitu- 
tional History  f^om  the  accession  of  George 
III,"  by  Thomas  Erskine  May,  C.  B.,  in  2  vols. 
12mo.  Both  works  are  in  the  admirable  typog- 
raphy of  the  Riverside  press,  and  their  form 
and  style  of  publication  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. "The  Student's  History  of  France," 
and  John  Francis's  "  History  of  the  Bank  of 
England  from  1694  to  1844,"  are  also  notice- 
kble  reprints  of  works  of  permanent  value. 

Biographic  literature  does  not  present  a  for- 
midable array  of  titles,  though  some  of  the 
memoirs  published  have  been  works  of  great 
merit.  The  most  successful  work  in  this  class 
was  the  autobiographical  narrative  of  Rev.  W. 
G.  Brownlow  (better  known  as  "Parson 
Brownlow"),  entitled  "  Sketches  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession,  with  a  nar- 
rative of  Personal  Adventure  among  the  Reb- 
els." This  work  had  reached  a  sale  of  75,000 
copies  within  six  ui^iithd  luUi  its  publication. 
Several  serials  were  devoted  to  short  iiit>moirs 
of  persons  who  had  become  famous  during  the 
war,  or  of  those  eminent  officers  who  had  fall- 
en in  battle.  Among  these  the  most  note- 
worthy were,  "  Heroes,  Martyrs,  and  Notable 
Men,"  edited  by  Frank  Moore;  "The  Fallen 
Brave,"  edited  by  J.  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.D.,  and 
"  The  Men  of  the  Time,"  edited  by  O.  J. 
Yictor.  k 

Of  memoirs  not  connected  with  the  war,  thef 
second  volume  of  the  "Life  and  Letters^ 
of  Washington  Irving,"  by  his  nephew,  Rev. 
Pierre  M.  Irving ;  the  "  Life  of  Rev.  Nicholas 
Murray,  D.D.,"  by  Rev.  8.  J.  Prime,  D.D. : 
"  Jefferson  at  Monticello :  the  Private  Life  of 
Thomas  JeflTerson,"  by  H.  W.  Pierson,  D.D. ; 
and  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune,"  by 
her  son.  Rev.  G.  W.  Bethune,  D.D.,  who  him- 
self passed  away  during  the  year,  are  the  most 
remarkable.  Tie  Sermons  of  Rev.  Oliver 
Brownson,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by 
Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D. ;  a  Sermon,  with 
biographical  sketch  of  Rev.  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge,  "  the  blind  minister,"  from  the  same- 
facile  and  eloquent  writer;  a  "  Discourse  on  the- 
Life,  Ac,  of  Count  Cavour,"  by  Vincenzo  Botta,. 
Ph.  D. ;  the  "Life,  Times,  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,"  by  W.  J.  Fitz- 
Sitrick,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  "  Martin  Van* 
uren.  Lawyer,  Statesman,  and  Man,"  by  Wil- 
liam Allen  Butler,  also  belong  to  this  class. 
"The  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  by  Donald 
MacLeod,  is  another  effort  to  settle  one  of  the 
vexed  questions  of  history,  the  more  difficult  o£ 
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settlement  from  the  eztraordinarj  beauty  and 
grace  of  its  subject.^ 

G^nealogj  is  akiii  to  biography,  and  in  this 
field  the  contributions,  though  few,  have  been 
of  great  importance.  James  Savage  has  com- 
pleted during  the  year,  by  the  publication 
of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  his  '^  Genea- 
logical Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New 
England,"  a  colossal  undertaking,  and  one  re- 
qinring  an  amount  of  patient  and  persevering 
labor  for  which  few  are  competent.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Whitmore  has  also  published  in  a 
quarto  volume,  a  "Handbook  of  American 
Genealogy ; "  and  Mr.  0.  S.  Sims  has  furnished 
to  the  public  an  interesting  treatise  on  the 
origin  and  signification  of  Scotch  surnames. 

The  reprints  in  biography  are  not  numerous. 
The  most  remarkable  are  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  life 
of  Edward  Irving,"  a  work  of  deep  interest 
both  from  the  remarkable  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  relations  existing  between  him 
and  his  biographer;  the  "Life  of  Arthur  Van- 
deleur,  M^,jor  Royd  Artillery,"  by  the  author 
of  "  Life  of  Oapt.  Hedley  Vicars,"  and  "  Louise 
Juliane,  Electress  Palatine,  and  her  Times," 
by  Fanny  Elizabeth  Bunnett. 

In  theological  and  religious  literature,  of 
sixty-eight  titles,  just  one  half  are  reprints  or 
translations,  though  several  of  the  works  have 
received  valuable  additions  from  their  Amer- 
ican editors.  Of  the  American  worksj^jujs^- 
possess  such  extraordinarj^ent  j^^ 'entitle 
tfigff  ^  ^^Had6d  notice.  Rev.  Abel  Stevens, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  published  the  8d  volume  of  his 
"History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the 
18th  century,  called  Methodism ;"  Rev.  J.  H. 
Kurtz,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Lutheran  clergyman, 
prepared  a  "Text-Book  of  Church  History 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time ; " 
.Rev.  J.  S.  0.  Abbott,  a  treatise  on  "  Practical 
'Christianity,"  a  continuation  of  his  Young 
jShristian  Series ;  Rev.  HoUis  Read,  a  religious 
Writer  of  considerable  reputation,  a  work  on 
^he  "  Ooming  Orisb  of  the  World,  with  an  In- 
troductory Note  by  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.D.;"  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Allen,  "Hebrew  Men  and  Tunes; 
from  the  Patriarchs  to  the  Messiah."  "  Solo- 
mon's Soni?,  Translated  and  Explained,"  by  Rev. 
Leonard  Withington,  D.D.,  is  a  brief  but  ad- 
-  mirable  commentary,  from  the  pen  of  a  writer 
who  does  not  appear  in  print  as  often  as  the 
public  desire.  Of  volumes  qf  sermons,  dis- 
courses, and  public  addresses  published  during 
the  year,  the  number  is  considerable.  The  last 
collected  volume  of  the  sermons  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  is  a  series  of 
discourses  on  Faith ;  a  series  of  Discourses  on 
Sacramental  Occasions,  delivered  by  the  late 
Rev.  Ichabod  T.  Spencer,  D.D.,  have  been 
published,  with  an  introduction  by  the  vene- 
rable Dr.  Gardner  Spring;  Rev.  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  D.D.,  late  professor  at  Andover,  but 
now  colleague  pastor  of  Dr.  Spring,  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "  Discourses  and  Essays^'  of 
great  logical  power  and  ability.  Rt  Rev.  0. 
P.  M'llvaine,  bishop  of  Ohio,  defends,  in  a 


series  of  discourses,  the  doctrine  of  "Right- 
eousness by  Faith ;"  Rev.  William  R.  Scott,  late 
of  San  Francisco,  has  given  to  the  public  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons,  under  the  somewhat  singular 
title  of  "  The  Ohurch  in  the  Army ;  or,  The 
Four  Centurions."  "The  National  Preacher 
and  Village  Pulpit,"  a  monthly  serial,  contain- 
ing sermons  from  conspicuous  living  clergymen 
of  the  United  States,  has  a  wide  circulation,  and 
is  edited  with  decided  ability. 

A  volume  entitled  "  Sermons  and  Speeches," 
and  containing  the  public  discourses  on  reli- 
gious topics,  and  the  addresses  of  the  noted 
anti-slavery  orator,  Gerrit  Smith,  was  publish- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Among  tiie 
other  religious  works  of  the  year  are :  Rev. 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams'  "Broadcast,"  a  collec- 
tion of  thoughts,  apophthegms,  illustrationB,  as 
gathered  during  a  long  period  of  ministerial 
labor;  "The  Christian  Sabbath;  its  History, 
Duties,  etc. ; "  Rev.  James  Chrystal's  "  Biatory 
of  the  Modes  of  Christian  Baptism ; "  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  Darling's  "  The  Closer  Walk ;  or,  The  Be- 
liever's Sanctiflcation ;  "  Mrs.  £.  H.  B.  Mason's 
"Great  Expectations  Realized,"  a  singular 
medley  of  autobiography,  missionary  experi- 
ences, and  advocacy  of  direct  effort  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  Burmese  women ;  "  Me- 
ditations on  the  Dntiesof  Clergymen ; "  "  Pray- 
ers,*'' by  the  late  Theodore  Parker ;  "  The  Pro- 
digal Son,  or  the  Sinner's  Departure  and  the 
Sinner's  Return,"  by  Rev.  Geo.  E.  P.  Rogers, 
D.D. ;  "  Sacred  Cosmogony,"  by  the  AbW^  A. 
Sorignet.  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss,  D,D.,  "  The  Far- 
able  of  the  Ten  Virgins." 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  reprints  of  this 
class  are  Peter  Bayne's  "  Testunony  of  Christ 
to  Christianity ; "  " Essays  and  Reviews"  (4th 
American  from  2d  London  edition) ;  "  Aids  to 
Faith ;  a  series  of  Theological  Essays,  being  a 
reply  to  Essays  and  Reviews ;  "  "  Replies  to 
Essays  and  Reviews ;  "  Bishop  Colenso  on  the 
"Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,"  part  I; 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Eastern  Ohurch ;  C.  J.  Ellioott, 
D.D.,  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Critical  and  Grammatical 
Commentary  on  Ephesiaus,  with  revised  trans- 
lation; Brooke  Foss  Westcott's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Ctospels,  edited  with  prelim- 
inary essay,  by  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D.;'  Dr. 
Thomas  Guthrie's  "  The  Way  to  Life  ;"  the  2d 
volume  of  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach's  "Text  Book 
of  the  History  of  Doctrine,"  revised  with  larse 
and  very  valuable  additions,  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Smith;  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.,  "The 
Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Passion ; "  Hay's  De- 
vout Christian  Instructed  in  the  Faith  of 
Christ;  Father  Senescalchi  ligorio,  S.  J., 
"  Meditations  of  St.  Ignatius ;  or,  Sniritual  Ex- 
ercises," translated  from  the  Italian;  Rev. 
James  McCosh,  LL.D.,  "The  Supematursl 
in  Relation  to  tfie  Natural;"  "Patience  of 
Hope,"  by  the  author  of  "  A  Present  Heaven," 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  G.  Whittier%, 
Spurgeon's    Sermons,    7th   series;    Ootavioa 
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Winslow,  D.D.,  "The  Sympajihjr  of  Christ 
with  Man;  its  Teaching  and  its  Conso- 
lation; '*  a  new  edition  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
^'  Leotores  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Prac- 
tioes  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

In  Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Political  Science, 
thdre  haye  been  several  works  issued  of  decided 
nierit.  Among  these  may  be  named  President 
Mark  Hopkins's  "  Lectures  on  Moral  Science ; " 
Mr.  J.  Bascom's  '^^Esthetics,  or  the  Science  of 
Beauty;"  President  J.  T.  Champlin's  ''First 
Prmoiples  of  Ethics : "  Prof.  C.  K.  True's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Logic ; "  Mr,  P.  McGregor's  "  System 
of  Logic;"  B.  R.  Curtb'  Essay  on  "Ex- 
ecutive Power ; "  Rev,  M.  D.  Conway's  "  The 
Rejected  Stone ;  or,  Insurrection  t$»  Resurrec- 
tion in  America ; "  and  Furman  Sheppard's 
*•  First  Book  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.'^  Several  of  the  reprints  in  this  class 
are  also  works  of  great  ability.  Prominent 
among  these  are  Prof.  J.  E.  Caimes' "  The  Slave . 
Power,  its  Character,  Career,  ^c ;  "  Count  A. 
de  Gasparin's  '^  America  before  Europe ;  Prin- 
ciples and  Interests/'  translated  by  Mary  L. 
Booth ;  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Considerations  on 
Representative  Government,"  and  ''  The  Con- 
test in  America."  The  elegant  library  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  was  completed 
by  the  issue  of  the  8d  and  4th  volumes* 
Prof.  F.  Bowen,  of  Cambridge,  edited  with 
notes,  a  new  edition  of  Reeve's  translation  of 
De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America." 

In  physical  and  mechanical  science,  a  depart- 
ment for  many  years  past  diligently  cultivated 
in  the  United  States,  many  important  works 
were  issued.  Among  them  were :  the  4th  vol- 
ume of  Prof.  Agassiz'  magnificent  "  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States ; "  a  revised  edition  of  J.  J.  Audubon's 
"Birds  of  America;"  Prof.  James  D.  Dana's 
"Manual  of  Geology;"  A.  A.  Gould,  M.D., 
"  Otia  Conchologica ;  Description  of  Shells  and 
MoUusks,  from  1889  to  1862;"  Hermann 
Hagan's  "  Synopsis  of  the  Neuroptera  of  North 
America ;  with  a  list  of  the  South  American 
Species ; "  William  Stimpson's  "  Notes  on  North 
American  Crustacea  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution ; "  Prof.  James  Hall's 
third  volume  of  the  "  PalsBontology,  in  the 
Natural  History  of  New  York ;  "  Proi".  James 
Hall  and  J.  D.  Whitney's  "Report  on  the 
Geological  Survev  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin ; " 
a  new  edition  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris'  "  Treatise 
on  some  of  the  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta- 
tion," edited  by  Charles  L.  Flint ;  Mr.  John  S. 
Hittell's  admirable  essay  on  ^*  Mining  in  the 
Pacific  States  of  North  America ; "  Capt  A.  A. 
Humphreys  and  Ideut.  H.  L.  Abbott's  "  Report 
on  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Missis- 
wppi  River;"  H.  Ruttan's  "Treatise  on 
warming  and  Ventilating  Public  and  Private 
Buildings,"  developing  his  new  and  admirable 
system ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Tryon's  •*  List  of  American 
Writers  on  Recent  Conchology,"  with  the  titles 
^  of  their  memoirs  and  dates  of  publication ;  and 
the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1862. 


New  editions  were  also  published  of  Dr.  A. 
Snowden  Piggott's  "  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy 
of  Copper ;  "  E.  C.  Perkins'  "  Practical  Treatise 
on  Gas  and  Ventilation ; "  Commander  J.  H. 
Ward's  "  Steam  for  the  Million ;  "*Prof.  Gilles- 
pie's ^*  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Road  Makmg,"  and  Engineer  W.  R.  King's 
"  Notes  on  the  Steam  Engine,  Propellers,  £uj 
for  Young  Marine  Engineers,  Students,"  &o. 

In  philology,  the  most  noteworthy  books 
of  the  year  were  the  "  Origin  and  History  of  the 
English  Language,"  by  George  P.  Marsh, 
LL.D.,  U.  S.  minister  to  Italy;  a  work  of  pro- 
found learning  and  research,  by  the  ablest  of 
American  Philologists;  and  an  edition  of  voll 
I  of  Hensleigh  Wedgwood's  "Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology,"  with  notes  which  more 
than  double  its  value,  by  Mr.  Marsh;  while 
Prof.  R.  L.  Tafel's  '*  Investigations  into  the 
Laws  of  English  Orthography  and  Pronunci- 
ation ;  "  Messrs.  R.  Soule  and  W.  A.  Wheeler's 
^*'  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Spell- 
ing;" Prof.  William  Henry  Green's  "Gram- 
mar of  the  Hebrew  Language,"  and  Rev.  M. 
C.  Pandosy's  "Grammar  of  the  Yakama  Lan- 

giage,"  translated  by  George  Gibbs  and  J. 
ilmary'Shea,  and  forming  one  of  the  volumes 
of  Dr.  Shea's  invaluable  "Library  of  Linguis- 
tics," are  all  important  contributions  to  phi- 
lological science. 

In  mathematics  the  most  remarkable  books 
are  Mr.  J.  W.  Nystrom's  "  Project  of  a  New 
System  of  Arithmetic,  Weights,  Measures  and 
Coins,"  proposed  to  be  called  the  Tenal  System 
with  Sixteen  to  the  Base ;  and  a  scientific  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Laws  and  Practices  of  the  Game 
of  Euchre."  In  educational  science,  aside  from 
the  new  series  of  Dr.  Barnard's  American 
Journal  of  Education,  a  work  of  great  value 
and  importance,  there  was  published  an  admi- 
rably arranged  "  Graded  Course  of  Instruction 
for  PubUc  Schools,  by  William  H.  Wells,  A.M., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago ;  '^ 
a  Manual  of  Instruction  on  the  Plan  of  Object 
Teaching,  by  Marcius  WiUson ;  a  report  of  the 
'^  Proceedings  of  the  Educational  Convention 
at  Oswego,  Feb.,  1862 ; "  and  an  able  essay  in 
opposition  to  the  so-called  Object  Method  of 
Teaching,  entitled  "  Some  Suggestions  on  the 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Elementary  Instruo- 
tion,"  by  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

The  number  of  new  works  on  agriculture  is 
not  large,  though  the  agricultural  periodicals 
are  liberally  sustained,  and  some  of  them  dis- 
play a  high  order  of  talent.  Two  works  were 
published  on  wine  making  and  the  grape  cul- 
ture: one,  Mr.  A.  Haraszthy's,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  California,  where  wine  making^  la 
becoming  an  important  branch  of  productive 
industry;  the  other  by  Mr.  John  Phin,  devoted 
to  open  air  grape  culture  generally.  From  San 
Francisco,  there  comes  also  a  Beekeeper's  Direc- 
tory, the  keeping  of  bees  having  proved  very 
profitable  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Messrs.  G.  B.  Emerson,  M.D.,  and  Charles 
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L.  Flint  published  early  in  the  year  a  "Manual 
of  Agricnitare  for  the  School,  the  Farm,  and 
the  Fireside,"  intended  to  introduce  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  scientific  agriculture  into 
the  coarse  of  common  school  instruction.  Mr. 
Edward  Parrish  of  Philadelphia  introduced  a 
new  art  to  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  a 
little  volume  entitled  "  The  Phantom  Bouquet; 
a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Skeletonizing  Leaves 
and  Seed  Vessels." 

The  larger  part  of  the  new  medical  works 
of  the  year  have  a  bearing  on  surgery,  and  es- 
pecially military  surgery ;  on  this  subject  trea- 
tises have  been  published  or  former  treatises 
revised,  by  some  of  the  ablest  membei*s  of  the 
profession,  such  as  Drs.  Gray,  Gross,  Guthrie, 
Loi^gmore,  Powers,  and  Sargent.  Of  treatises 
on  other  medical  topics,  may  be  named  Dr. 
Barclay^s  "  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis ;  "  Dr. 
J.  Byrnes^s  "  Researches  on  Pelvic  Hsemato- 
cele;"Dr.J.Frick's  "Physical  Manipulations," 
translated  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Eaton;  Dr.  John  O'- 
Reilly's elaborate  treatise  on  the  "  Placenta," 
dro.;  Dr.  Henry  W.  Williams'  "Practical 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye ; " 
Dr.  George  H.  Smith's  monograph  on  "The 
Insertion  of  the  Oapsular  Ligament  of  the  Hip 
Joint,"  and  Dr.  0.  H.  Oleaveland's  "  Causes 
and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the  Feet."  In  hygiene. 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  has  published  a  most  admirable 
system  of  "  New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women, 
and  Children ;  "  the  venerable  R.  D.  Mussey, 
M.D.,L.L.D.,  a  capital  essay  entitled  "Health; 
its  Friends  and  its  Foes;"  Mr.  A.  J.  Davis, 
"The  Harbinger  of  Health ; "  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hall,  a  ninth  volume  of  his  spicy  and  eminent- 
ly readable  "Journal  of  Health."  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  whose  brilliant  position  in  literature 
does  not  diminish  his  interest  in  his  profession, 
published  during  the  year  two  volumes  as  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature,  viz.,  "Border 
Lines  of  Knowledge  in  some  Provinces  of  Med- 
ical Science,"  and  "Currents  and  Counter- 
Currents  in  Medical  Science,  &c."  The  most 
valuable  of  the  reprints  were  tl^  two  admira- 
ble summaries  of  medical  and  surgical  knowl- 
edge, Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  and  Ranking's 
Hidf-Tearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 
The  number  of  books  of  travel,  or  treatises  on 
the  habits  and  manners  of  foreign  countries, 
have  been  very  few.  Rev.  W.  H.  Bid  well,  edi- 
tor of  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  has  compiled  a 
volume  of  biogr^hical  sketches,  entitled  "  Im- 
perial Courts  of  France,  England,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, &c.,"  with  42  fine  steel  portraits,  as  a  pres- 
entation volume.  A  lively  little  volume  of 
incidents  of  travel  in  the  islands  of  the  south- 
em  seas,  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Life  and 
Adventures  in  the  South  Pacific,  by  a  Roving 
Printer."  Messrs.  Harper  published  a  "  Hand- 
book for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the  East," 
by  W.  P.  Fetridge,  and  the  publishers  of  Rev. 
T.  Starr  King's  oharminff  "White  Hills,  their 
Legends,  Landscape,  and  Poetry,"  issued  a 
cheaper  edition  of  it.  Two  books  by  English 
writers  on  portions  of  this  country,  were  re- 


printed here  almost  simultaneously  with  their 
appearance  in  England,  viz.,  Capt.  B.  F.  Bur- 
ton's "  City  of  the  Saints,  and  Across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  California,"  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope's  "  North  America,"  The  lively  work 
of  the  Princess  Belgiojoso  on  "  Oriental  Harems 
and  Scenery,"  was  also  translated  from  the 
French  and  republished  here. 

In  the  way  of  essays  and  lighter  literature, 
liot  fictitious,  a  number  of  works  of  great  merit 
appeared ;  among  these  was  a  new  volume  bv 
Timothy  Titcomb  ^r.  J.  G.  Holland),  in  his 
admirable  and  peculiar  vein,  entitled  "  Lessons 
in  Life,  a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays ; "  a  volume 
characterized  by  remarkably  vigorous  and  pow- 
erful thought  and  vivid  powers  of  description, 
entitled  "  Country  Living  and  Country  Think- 
ing," by  Grail  Hamilton  (Miss  A.  Dodge);  a  col- 
lection of  papers  mostly  communicated  to  the 
New  York  Ledger,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
under  the  title  of  "  Eyes  and  Ears ;  "  a  vigor- 
ous essay  on  the  times,  by  ^ev.  Marcus  D. 
Conway,  entitled  "The  Golden  Hour;"  a 
narrative  of  the  doings  of  M%j.-Gen.  Fremont's 
famous  body-guard,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont, under  the  title  of  "The  Story  of  the 
Guard ;  a  Chronicle  of  the  War ; "  an  address 
with  notes,  &c.,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  en- 
titled "  Mistakes  of  Educated  Men ;"  a  col- 
lection of  essays,  addresses,  &c.,  of  much 
merit,  on  the  "  Future  of  Africa,"  by  Rev. 
Alex.  Cromwell,  a  man  of  color,  and  professor 
in  the  Liberia  College ;  a  new  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous sketches  and  letters,  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  entitled  ^'  Home  and  Abroad ;  a  Sketch 
Book  of  Life,  Scenery,  and  Men,  2d  series ; " 
a  series  of  humorous  and  satirical  letters  on 
the  war,  displaying  keen  wit  and  trenchant 
powers  of  sarcasm,  entitled  "The  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr  (Office  Seeker)  Papers." 

Among  the  essays  and  narratives  more  di- 
reotlypertaining  to  the  war  were  an  essay  by 
Mr.  William  Whiting,  on  "  The  War  Powers 
of    the    President,    d^c. ;"    an   able    exposi- 
tion, by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  of  "  The 
Rebellion,  its  latent  causes  and  true  signifi- 
cance ; "  an  essay  of  remarkable  ability  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Stille,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  "Most 
the  War  go  on ; "  narratives  of  adventures  as 
prisoners  of  war,  by  Hon.  Alfred  Ely,  M.  C. 
from  New  York,  and  Lieut.  William  C.  Harris; 
a  "Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  First 
Rhode  Island  Regiment  in  the  spring  and  snm- 
mer  of  1861,"  by  Rev.  Augustus  "Woodbury ; 
and  three  or  four  pamphlet  reports  of  speeches 
by  Mr.  George  Francis  Train,  in  England,  rela- 
tive to  the  war  and  kindred  topics.    An  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  were  a  few  essays/on  sub- 
jects not  re  ;dily  classified,  as,  for  instnice,  the 
"  Ethical  and  Physiological,  chiefly  r<ilative  to 
subjects  of  popular  interest,"  of  MV  A.  H. 
Dana;  Mr.  Eli  Bowen's  treatise  on  thie  ''Ct^' 
tion  of  the  Earth";  "Record  of  wlObscnrt 
Man,"  and  "Climbing  the  Mountains,r'botbby 
anonymous  authors.    The  on^  reprizfts  worthy 
of  special  notice  were  "The  Book  HjUttfr  ^7 
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John  HiU  Burton,  enriched  with  an  introdnc- 
tion  and  notes  bj  Richard  Grant  Whit& ;  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry,"  by  the  vener- 
able Isaao  Taylor,  with  a  biographical  intro- 
duction by  William  Adams,  D.D. ;  "Two 
Friends,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Patience  of 
Hope ; "  two  more  volumes  by  "  The  Country 
Parson,"  and  J.  0.  Jeaffreson^s  "  Book  about 
Doctors." 

Of  the  188  volumes  of  novels  published  in 
1862,  only  84  were  by  American  authors ;  but 
some  of  these  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
merit,  and  attained  a  large  sale.  Remarka- 
ble success  was  achieved  by  the  work  of  a 
new  author,  "Among  the  Pines,"  by  Ed- 
mund Kirke,  a  description  of  Southern  planta- 
tion life,  and  the  hopes,  aspirations^  and  plans 
of  the  slaves  for  the  attainment  of  free- 
dom. Li  graphic  power  and  fidelity  to  nature, 
it  was  pronounced  by  some  critics  equal  to 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  though  lacking  some- 
what, perhaps,  in  the  artistic  ability  of  that 
work.  Mrs.  Stowe's  two  novels,  "Agnes  of 
Sorrento"  and  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island," 
met  with  a  hearty  and  not  undeserved  wel- 
come ;  the  posthumous  novels  of  Mi^or  Theo- 
dore Winthrop  (&  young  officer  of  great  prom- 
ise, who  fell  at  Great  Bethel  in  the  summer  of 
1861),  "  Cecil  Dreeme,"  "  John  Brent,"  "  Edwin 
Brothertoft,"  and  the  "Canoe  and  Saddle,"  were 
also  favorably  received.  Amongol^er  novelists 
of  known  reputation,  Marion  Harland's  (Mrs. 
Terhune)  "Miriam,"  Richard  B.  Kimball's 
"  Undercurrents  of  Wall  Street,  a  Romance  of 
Business,"  Mr.  A.  S.  Roe's  "  Like  and  Unlike," 
"  Sutherlands,"  by  the  author  of  "Rutledge," 
Mrs.  C.  H.  B.  Richards'  Q'Mrs.  Manners") 
"  Springs  of  Action,"  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison's 
"The  Master,"  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth's  "Broken  Engagement,"  "Hickory  Hall," 
and  "  Love's  Labor  T^U)n,"  all  attained  a  fair, 
and  some  of  them  a  large,  measure  of  success ; 
while  among  the  new  aspirants  for  fame,  as 
writers  of  fiction,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard 
(wife  of  the  poet,  R.  H.  Stoddard),  in  her  "  The 
Morgesons,"  and  the  authoress  of  "  Margaret 
Howth,  a  Story  of  To-Day,"  were  received 
with  great  favor.  Others,  as,  for  instance,  T. 
B.  Aid  rich  (already  favorably  known  as  a  poet), 
in  his  "  Out  of  his  Head,  a  Romance ; "  Kinar 
han  Comwallis,  in  his  "  Pilgrims  of  Fashion ; " 
E.  S.  Gould,  in  his  "John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  or  Episodes  of  Life  in  New  York;" 
Virginia  Townsend,  in  her  "  Amy  Deane,  and 
other  Tales,"  and  one  or  two  others,  though 
perhaps  not  less  deserving  than  those  named 
above,  did  not  achieve  sudi  marked  success. 

The  most  remarkably  successful  novel  of 
the  year,  all  things  considered,  was  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables."  It  was  at  first  pub- 
lished here  in  ^ve  volumes,  in  an  American 
translation,  and  subsequently  the  five  volumes 
bound  in  one.  After  some  months  a  reprint 
of  an  English  edition,  somewhat  abridged,  was 
put  upon  the  market,  and  the  sales  of  the  two 
editions  reached,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 


about  50,000  copies.  Some  of  the  reprints  of 
English  and  French  novels  have  been  very 
favorably  received ;  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Bulwer  ("A  Strange  Story  "),  "  Chron- 
icles of  Cariin^ord,"  Wilkie  Collins  ("After 
Dark,"  "Sister  Rose,"  **The  Yellow  Mask," 
"  Stolen  Mask,"  and  "  Hide  and  Seek  "),  author 
of  Margaret  Maitland  ("Last  of  the  Morti- 
mers," and  "LiUiesleaf"),  Chas.  Lever  ("Bar- 
rington  "),  Miss  H.  Martineau  ("  The  Woman  I 
Loved  and  the  Woman  who  Loved  me").  Miss 
D.  M.  Mulock  ("  Mistress  and  Maid,  a  House- 
hold Story"),  Charles  Reade  ("  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth"),  Geo,  A.  Sala(" Seven  Sons  of 
Mammon,"  and  "Two  Prima  Donnas"),  An- 
thony Trollope  ("Orley  Farm,"  "The  War- 
den," "  Barohester  Towers,"  and  "The  Strug- 
gles of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson"),  "  Why 
Paul  Ferroll  killed  his  wife,"  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  ("The  Channmgs,"  "The  Mystery,^' 
"The  Heir  to  Ashley,"  and  "Earl's  Heir"), 
Miss  Yonge  ("The  Young  Stepmother,  or  a 
Chronicle  of  Mistakes"),  W.  M.  Thackerav 
("  The  Adventures  of  Philip  on  his  Way  through 
the  World  "),  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  ("  Cftn  Wrong  be 
Right?")  Gustave  Aimard  ("The  Trail  Hunt- 
er,^' "Flower  of  the  Prairie,"  "Pirates  of 
the  Prairies,"  and  "  Indian  Scout "),  Alexander 
Dumas  ("Andr6  de  Taverney,"  "Castle  of 
Souday,"  and  "Twin  Lieutenants"),  Balzac 
("Eugene  de  Grandet"),  Madame  Emile  de 
Girardin  ("Marguerite,  or  Two  Loves").  Of 
far  higher  character  than  these,  and  belonging 
rather  to  the  class  of  allegories  than  novels,  is 
the  Countess  de  Gasparin's  "  Vesper."  Among 
new  editions  of  standard  novels,  we  have  the 
beautifal  household  edition  of  Dickens,  of 
which  16  volumes,  comprising  "Dombey," 
"Martin  Chuzdewit,"  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  and 
"David  Copperfield,"  have  appeared  during 
the  year.  Miss  Jane  Austen's  works,  complete 
in  4  volumes,  in  uniform  style,  compnsiiig 
"Emma,"  "  Mansfield  Park,"  "Sense  and  Sen- 
sibility," "Persuasion,"  "Pride  and  Prejtt- 
dice,"  and  "  Worthanger  Abbey." 

The  year  was  not  prolific  in  poetry  of  a  high 
character.  Only  three  volumes  of  considera- 
ble size  and  containing  new  poems  of  merit, 
appeared.  These  were  Bayard  Taylor's  "  Po- 
et's Journal  and  Autobiography ; "  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read's  "  Wagoner  of  the  Allegha- 
nies :  a  Poem  of  the  Days  of  '76,"  and  Rev.  T. 
H.  Stockton's  "Poems  with  Autobiographical 
and  other  notes."  A  few  short  poems  or  col- 
lections of  lyrics,  mostly  called  forth  by  the 
war,  such  as  G.  W.  Hewes'  "Ballads  of  the 
War ; "  "  Rhymed  Tactics,"  by  "  Guv. ; "  "  Ri- 
fie  Shots  at  Past  and  Current  Events; "  "Mid- 
night Chimes ;  or,  the  Voice  of  Hope ; "  Medi- 
tations and  Hymns,"  by  X.;  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  by  J.  6.  Saxe ;  and  "  The  Branch ; 
a  Sacred  Poem,  and  other  Poems,"  have  also 
made  their  appearance,  but  have  generally  ex- 
cited little  attention.  The  poems  of  O.  W. 
Holmes,  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Tennvson, 
and  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  have  been  oolleot- 
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Bd  and  published  in  new  and  complete  editions 
mostly  in  the  blue  and  gold  style;  and  the 
poetical  works  of  Adelaide  Anne  Procter 
(daughter  of  the  poet  B.  W.  Procter)  ("Barry 
Cornwall"),  Arthur  Hugh  Olough,  and  Wil- 
liam Allinj^ham,  have  been  published  in  a  style 
uniform  with  them.  Among  the  compilations 
of  great  merit  may  be  named,  Prof.  F.  J. 
Ohild^s  "  Poems  of  Sorrow  and  Comfort,"  and 
Prof.  F.  D.  Huntington's  "  Series  of  Hymns  of 
the  Ages."  The  admirable  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  edited  by  Richard  Grant  White  was 
completed  during  the  year  by  the  publication 
of  the  9th,  10th,  11th.  and  12th  volumes.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland's  poem  '^  Bittersweet,"  published 
four  or  five  years  ago,  has  been  reprinted  with 
60  exquisite  illustrations. 
In  juvenile  literature,  the  year  has  been  less 

Erolino  than  many  former  ones.  Many  pub- 
shers  have  adopted  the  custom  of  having 
their  works  for  the  young  prepared  in  sets  of 
four,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  volumes,  and  these, 
though  usually  written  by  the  same  author, 
are  often  of  very  unequal  merit,  the  sale  being 
for  the  most  part  in  sets,  and  the  better  vol- 
umes securing  the  sale  of  the  poorer.  Among 
the  juvenile  works  of  the  year,  are  eight  or 
ten  of  these  sets  comprising  in  all  about  60 
volumes.  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  is,  as  usual,  the 
most  prolific  of  the  writers  for  the  young, 
having  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  ^^Harlie 
Stories  "  in  six  volumes,  a  fourth  volume  of  his 
American  history  for  the  young  (**  Northern 
Colonies '0)  <^d  a  fourth  volume  of  *^  Florence 
Stories"  ("  The  English  Channel").  Rev.  J.  Ban- 
yard,  D.  D.,  has  also  pabHshed  a  series  entitled 
"Story  Truths,"  and  the  author  of  the  "Night 
Cap  series"  has  followed  those  popular  juveniles 
with  jthe  "  Mtten  Books,"  a  set  of  six  volumes. 
Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie  (a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  Woods,  of  Andover  Theol.  Seminary)  has 
published  during  the  year  four  very  charming 
juveniles,  "The  Bound  Boy  and  Young  Sol^ 
dier,"  "  Sequel  to  Tim  the  Scissors  Grinder," 
"  The  Bound  Giri  and  other  Stories,"  and  "  The 
Two  Homes;  or  Earning  and  Spending.''  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
little  book  entitled  "Flower  People."  Rev. 
D.  C.  Eddy,  now  of  Philadelphia,  has  contribu- 
ted another  volume  to  his  series  on  foreign 
countries,  under  the  title  of  "  Walter  in  Egypt." 
Other  interesting  juveniles  are,  "  Bny  an  Or- 
ange, Sir?  or  the  History  of  Jamie  Wood- 
ford;" "Wayside  Flowers,"  by  Carrie  Carlton ; 
Ellie's,  and  Jeanie's  scrap-books  (two  vol- 
umes) ;  "  Johnny  Wright,  the  Boy  who  tried 
to  do  right ; "  "  Little  Brown  Bible ; "  "  Harry's 
Mistakes,  and  where  they  led  Him,"  by  M.  A. 
Parrott.  Among  reprints  the  "A.  L. O.  E. 
Stories  "  take  the  lead ;  that  attractive  writer 
for  the  young  having  added  during  the  year 
six  more  to  her  already  very  long  list  of  chil- 
dren's books.  In  the  class  of  what  for  want 
of  a  better  term  may  be  caUed  "  Crnsoe  Books," 
there  are  three  volumes  which  will  afford 
great  pleasure  to  boy  readers.    "Dog  Crusoe," 


and  ^^  The  Gor&lA  Hunters,  a  tale  of  the  Wllds 
of  Africa,'^  both  by  P.  M.  BaUantyne,  and  the 
"'  Bear  Hunters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  by 
Annie  Bowman.  The  only  o^er  noticeable  re- 
prints are,  "  Lines  left  Out,"  by  the  author  of 
"  line  upon  line,"  "  The  Old  Lieutenant  and 
his  Son,"  by  Norman  Macleod,"  "The  Exiles 
of  Madeira,"  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Blackburn,  and 
"  Life  Lessons,  or  Scripture  Traths  iUusMted 
for  the  young,"  by  Rev.  James  Bolton. 

II.  Enoush  Lttbratcbb. — ^The  space  to  which 
this  article  is  necessarily  restricted,  will  not 
adnut  of  so  fall  an  analysis  of  .the  literature  of 
Great  Britain  as  has  been  given  of  that  of  the 
United  States ;  but  this  is  tibe  less  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  already 
noticed  under  the  head  of  reprints.  A  glance 
at  the  principal  works  of  the  year  in  es^  de- 
partment is  all  for  which  there  is  space  or 
necessity. 

In  theology  and  religious  literature,  the  en- 
grossing topic  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  was 
"Essays  and  Reviews,"  to  which  numerous 
replies  were  published,  and  as  these  provoked 
rejoinders  and  replications,  not  less  than  sixty 
volumes  were  published  on  the  subject  during 
the  year.  The  interest  awakened  by  these 
"  Essays  "  had  not  subsided,  when  the  works 
of  Bishop  Colenso  on  the  Romans  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Book  of  Joshua  aroused  a  new 
controversy,  which  is  still  raging.  Aside  from 
the  works  connected  with  these  two  contro- 
versies, there  have  been  published  several  in- 
teresting books  on  Church  History,  by  Oanon 
Stanley,  Dr.  Yaughan,  the  late  Dr.  Cniming- 
ham.  Dr.  Howsen,  Messrs.  Angers  and  Wad- 
dington,  and  a  translation  from  the  Russian  of 
Popoff  of  the  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence; "  a  work  on  "Biblical  Criticism"  by  Dr. 
Davidson ;  two  able  works  on  Brahminism  and 
Buddhism;  and  several  memoirs  and  didactic 
works  of  merit.  Many  of  the  works  of  history 
and  biography  are  of  local  character,  and  have 
comparatively  little  interest  for  readers  in  other 
countries;  others,  and  a  very  considerable 
number,  are  compilations  of  greater  or  less 
merit  by  such  indefatigable  bookwrights  as 
John  Timbs,  Horace  Welby,  Samuel  Lucas, 
Erskine  Neale,  and  G.  Fletcher.  But,  aside 
from  all  these,  there  have  been  more  than  or- 
dinary valuable  contributions  during  the  past 
year  to  tibe  works  of  permanent  value  in  these 
departments.  Such  works  as  Sir  G.  Cornwall 
Lewis's  "  Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy 
of  the  Ancients;"  Rev.  Charles  Merivale's 
"  History  of  the  Romans  under  Hbe  Empire ; " 
Mr.  George  Rawlinson's  "  Five  Great  Monar- 
chies of  the  Ancient  world ; "  Dyer's  "  History 
of  Modem  Enrope,  from  the  Taking  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  close  of  the  War  in  tiie  Crimea ;  ^ 
Sayer's  "History  of  Gibraltar;"  Lord  Stan- 
hope's "Life  of  William  Pitt;"  Spedding's 
"  Life  of  Francis  Bacon"  (republished  here  in 
connection  with  the  Riversiae  edition  of  Ba- 
con's works);  Lady  Morgan's'  "Memoirs, 
Autobiography,  and  Correspondence;"  ^rot 
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Wflflon's  (Christopher  North)  *<  Memoirs,  by  his 
Daughter ;  "  "  The  life  of  John  Graham,  Vis- 
count Dundee  "  (the  Glaverhouse  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels) ;  Dean  Milman's  "Memoir  of  Lord 
Macaulaj,"  &c.,  &c.,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
ephemeral  in  character. 

Geographical  works  and  narratives  of  travel 
^ve  for  many  years  formed  a  very  large  con- 
stituent of  the  current  literature  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  of  them  possess  great  value. 
Several  new  atlases  and  manuals  of  geography 
have  appeared  during  the  year,  which,  though 
generally  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the  best  Ger- 
man geographical  works  of  the  class,  have  yet 
no  inconsiderable  merit.  The  volumes  of  trav- 
el and  exploration  are  almost  numberless,  and 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  globe  has  been  left 
unvisited.  The  less  frequented  peaks  and  pass- 
es of  the  Alps  have  been  admirably  described 
by  the  Alpine  club,  Prof.  Tyndall,  Mrs.  Fresh- 
field,  and  Francis  Galten;  while  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Isl- 
ands, "Wales,  the  Pyrenees,  Italy,  Calabria,  and 
the  Liparian  Islands,  Dalmatia,  Servia,  Borneo, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  and 
**  Gomle  Nergo ''  (old  Norway),  have  each  been 
visited  and  described  by  the  tourists ;  and  even 
the  Channel  Islands  have  been  most  admirably 
and  accurately  portrayed  in  all  their  physical 
a^cts  by  Profs.  Ansted  and  Latham.  African 
travellers  are  not  so  numerous  as  a  few  years 
ago ;  yet  there  are  works  on  Thebes,  on  Egyp- 
tian travel  generally,  Algeria,  the  Niger,  Abys- 
sinia, and  a  volume  of  wonderful  adventures 
in  hunting  in  South  Africa,  by  Mr.  William 
Charles  Baldwin,  since  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try. In  Asiatic  exploration  there  are  two 
books  on  Afghanistan,  three  or  four  on  China, 
of  which  Commander  Brine's  **  The  Taeping 
Rebellion,''  and  Capt.  Blakiston's  ''Five  Months 
on  the  Yang-Tsze,"  are  specially  noteworthy ; 
as  are  Lieut-Col.  Torren's  ''  Travels  in  Ladak, 
Tartary,  and  Kashmir,"  and  Mr.  Spencer  St. 
John's  *•  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  J?ar  East," 
a  book  of  travels  in  northern  Borneo.  Of  half 
a  dozen  books  on  Australia,  the  most  notice- 
able are  ''  Thirty-three  years  in  Tasmania  and 
Victoria,"  by  G.  T.  Lloyd,  and  "  Robert  O'Hara 
Burke  and  the  Australian  Exploring  Exjpedi- 
tion,"  by  Andrew  Jackson ;  Dr.  Russell  of  the 
London ''  Times,"  published  his  ''Diary  North 
and  South"  (reprinted  here),  and  another  "  Own 
Correspondent"  (S.  P.  Day),  "Down  South." 
Mr.  E.  B.  Underbill  has  issued  an  interesting 
volume  on  the  "West  Indies;"  and  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island  have  been 
described  by  five  or  six  writers,  among  whom 
Mr.  Forb€»  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Rattray  have,  by  the  thoroughness  and  accu- 
racy of  their  books,  established  the  best  claim 
to  the  attention  of  the  emigrant  or  tourist 
Prof.  Berthold  Sumann  gives  the  result,  in  an 
interesting  volume,  of  his  "  Mission  of  Explora- 
tion to  the  Viti  or  F\ji  Islands; "  and  Mr. 
Manley  Hopkins  has  given  a  very  readable  re- 
8um6  of  what  is  known  of  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 


ands. In  island  explorations  the  "Narrative 
of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe,"  by  the 
Austriflin  frigate  Novara,  is  very  valuable.  The 
scientific  corps  of  that  vessel  took  especial 
pains  to  explore  islands  hitherto  little  known. 
The  department  of  science  and  art  is  espe- 
ciallv  rich  in  the  literature  of  the  current  year. 
Li  physical  science  and  zoology,  the  number  of 
valuable  books  is  very  large.  Three  elaborate 
works  are  devoted  to  *'  British  Birds ; "  to  **  Eu- 
ropean birds  not  British,"  and  to  "  Our  Feath- 
ered Families,"  by  Messrs.  Bree,  Morris,  and 
Adams ;  "  Exotic  Butterflies  have  their  Attor- 
ney ; "  and  the  various  phenomena  and  peculi- 
arities of  animal  life  have  met  with  patient  ob- 
servers and  able  describers.  The  number  of 
botanical  works  exceeds  a  dozen — three  of 
which  are  devoted  to  ferns ;  and  Charles  Dar- 
win has,  in  one  of  those  admirable  essays  which 
speak  of  such  accurate  and  continued  observa- 
tion, described  "  The  Contrivances  by  which 
British  and  Foreign  Orchids  are  Fertflized  by 
Insects."  Geology,  palaeontology,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  geography,  and  geodesy,  have  each 
furnished  the  subject  of  contributions  to  sci- 
ence, while  in  astronomy  and  its  cognate  sci- 
ences are  several  books  of  great  interest. 

In  architectural  and  art  works  the  most  re- 
markable book  was  Mr.  James  Ferguson's  mag- 
nificent '*  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Ar- 
chitecture," with  812  illustrations;  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  Sir  "William  Chambers' 
"Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Ar- 
chitecture ;  "  "Pictures  of  English  Landscape," 
by  the  Brothers  Dalriel,  with  '*  Pictures  in 
"Words,"  by  Tom  Tayl6r;  Dickes'  "Studies 
from  the  Great  Masters,  with  Letter  Press  De- 
scriptions ; "  and  several  treatises  on  military 
drawing,  surveying,  engineering,  &c.  In  an- 
tiquities there  are  two  works  of  interest:  "Co- 
lossal Vestiges  of  Olden  Natures  "  (describing 
Stonehenge,  &c.);  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe's 
"Essay  on  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum."  *Ilie  contributions  to  philol- 
ogy have  been  of  great  importence ;  the  most 
remarkable  are:  "Langue  Basque  et  Langues 
Finnoises,"  by  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte ;  "  Eng- 
lish Retraced  "  (a  comparison  of  the  English  of 
the  sixteenth  century  with  that  of  to-dajjU 
"  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,"  by  R. 
G.  Latham ;  G.  L.  Craik's  "  Manual  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  from  the  Norman  Conquest ; " 
"  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the 
Romance  Languages "  (a  new  edition),  by  the 
late  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis.  In  moral  and 
mental  philosophy,  politics,  sociology,  educa- 
tion, &c.,  the  most  noticeable  works  are  "  First 
Principle,"  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Theories  of  History,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
ophy;" "  Unto  This  Last ;  "  "Essays  on  Po- 
litical Economy,"  by  John  Ruskin;  "The 
Criminal  Prisons  of  London,"  &c. ;  Professor 
F.  D.  Maurice's  "  Modern  Philosophy,  from  the 
Fourteenth  Century  to  the  French  Revolution, 
with  a  Glimpse  into  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  ^ 
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Sir  J.  Kay  Shnttieworth'g  "History  of  Our 
Edacational  System  in  the  Four  Periods  of 
1882,  1839,  1846,  and  1862;''  and  Dr.  G.  H. 
Townsend's  "  Manual  of  Dates." 

Thepublisbersof  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  "Eng- 
lish Oyolopffidia"  issued  a  "Synoptical  Index" 
of  the  four  divisions  of  that  work,  giving  great 
facility  of  reference  to  the  different  sections. 

The  number  of  books  issued  in  the  extensive 
departments  of  fiction  and  juvenile  literature 
was  very  great ;  but  most  of  those  possessing 
a  high  oi^er  of  merit  were  reprinted  in  the 
IFnited  States.  The  whole  number  of  original 
works  published  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  was  somewhat  above  8,000,  beside  reprints 
and  translations. 

LOUISIANA,  the  great  sugar-producing  State 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States, 
has  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1860,  of  857,629  whites,18,647free  colored,  and 
881,726  slaves;  total,  708,002.  The  ratio  of 
increase  in  her  population  during  the  previous 
ten  years  has  been,  white  89.98,  free  colored 
6.78,  blave  85.50.  The  white  male  population 
was  189,648,  female  167,808.  The  population 
of  New  Orleans  in  1860  was  168,675 ;  in  1850 
it  was  116,875 — increase  in  ten  years,  52,800. 
The  Increase  in  the  whole  State  during  the 
same  period  was  180,240.  The  number  of 
slaves  manumitted  in  ten  years  was  517;  the 
number  of  fugitives,  46.  The  mortality  in  the 
State  during  the  year  ending  May  81, 1860,  was 
12,829.  The  most  fatal  diseases  were  consump- 
tion, diarrhoea,  dysentery,  fevers,  and  pneumo- 
nia. The  number  of  deaf  mutes  was  215,  of 
whom  88  were  slaves.  The  industrial  products 
of  the  State  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1860,  were  as  follows:  Iron  founderies  $525,- 
800;  lumber,  $1,018,554;  flour  and  meal,  $11,- 
694;  cotton  goods,  $509,700;  leather,  $47,- 
000.  Total  value  of  all  products  of  industry, 
$15,500,000.  The  value  of  real  and  person^ 
estate  was  $602,118,568.  Improved  lands  2,- 
784,901  acres,  unimproved  6,765,879,  value  of 
£Eirms  or  plantations  $215,565,421.  Number 
of  horses  79,068,  mules  and  asses  92,259,  milch 
cows  180,672,  working  oxen  61,008,  other  cat- 
tle 329,855,  sheep  180,855,  swine  642,855 ;  to- 
tal value  of  live  stock  $24,751,822.  Crops 
raised  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  29,282 bushels ; 
rye,  12,789  bush.;  com,  16,205,856  bush.; 
oats,  65,845  bush. ;  rice,  6^455,017  lbs. ;  tobac- 
co, 40,610  lbs. ;  cotton,  722,218  bales  of  400 
lbs.  each ;  wool,  296,187  lbs. ;  peas  and  beans, 
480,410 bushels;  potatoes,  Irish,  882,725  bush. ; 
potatoes,  sweet,  2,070,901  bush. ;  sugar,  297,- 
816  hhds. ;  molasses,  14,585,157  galls. ;  miles 
of  railroads,  884;  oost  of  construction,  $12,- 
020,204. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  State 
consisted  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  Col- 
lege of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  St.  Charles 
CoUeffe,  Centenary  College,  Washington  Col- 
lege, Mt.  Lebanon  University,  and  St.  Joseph's 
College.  Some  of  them  are  now  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war. 


The  change  which  took  plaoe  in  the  politaoal 
and  military  affairs  of  the  State  previous  to  tlie 
oocupation  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Federal 
forces,  on  May  1,  is  unimportant.  Her  com- 
merce was  entirely  cut  off  by  the  blockade, 
and  the  stagnation  produced  by  the  war  was 
chiefly  experienced  at  New  Orleans,  where 
large  numbers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
free  market,  established  by  the  city,  to  procure 
subsistence.  The  number  of  troops  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  State  to  Virginia  up  to  the 
beginning  of  February  was  small.  They  oon- 
si^ed  of  the  following  regiments  and  bat- 
talions :  the  1st,  Col.  Vincent ;  2d,  Col.  W.  M. 
Levy;  5th,  Col.  T.  G.  Hunt;  6th,  Col.  I.  G. 
Leymore ;  7th,  Col.  H.  T.  Hays ;  8th,  Col.  H.  D. 
Kelly;  9th,  Col.  £.  G.  Randolph;  10th,  OoL 
M.  Marigny;  14th,  Col.  V.  Sulakouski;  bat- 
talions :  Washington  artillery,  Ist,  8d,  and  4th, 
Wheat's  battalion,  St.  PauPs  battalion,  Louia- 
iana  zouaves,  and  three  independent  com- 
panies. 

Military  affairs,  however,  continued  stagnant 
until  the  advance  of  the  Federal  forces  at  the 
West  aroused  the  Confederate  States  to  the 
danger  which  threatened  them.  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard was  then  sent  to  take  command  in  the  West, 
and  President  Davis  issued  a  call  for  more 
troops.  On  the  14th  of  February,  Gov.  Moore 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  to 
meet  this  requisition  from  President  Davis  for 
five  and  a  half  regiments. 

On  the  16th  Fort  Donelson  was  captured, 
and  the  Federal  advance  was  immediately  made 
upon  Nashville.  Gen.  Beauregard,  aware  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  immediately  sent  the 
most  pressing  requests  to  the  governors  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  for 
troops.  The  urgency  of  this  appeal  is  devel- 
oped by  the  entreaties  which  the  governor 
and  the  messenger  of  Gen.  Beaur^ard  ad- 
dressed to  the  people.  The  governor's  appeal 
was  as  follows : 

FsLLOW-CrnzBNS  axo  Soldiers  :  I  address  yoa  to- 
day in  a  double  capacity,  as  governor  and  comman- 
der-in-chief. A  call  has  been  made  upon  me  b^  Gen. 
Beauregard  for  6^000  men  to  defend  the  Miasisaippi 
Valley,  and  with  it  your  loved  State,  this  beautifal 
city,  and  more  than  all,  our  homes  and  those  dearer 
than  all  else,  save  honor.  The  laggard  and  the  das- 
tard await  the  foe  at  the  very  shrine  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  is  the  part  of  the  brave  and  noble  hearted 
to  meet  him  at  the4hreahold  or  beyond  it;  and  did  we 
choose  any  other  portion  we  wonld  be  false  to  oar 
history  and  traditions,  recreant  to  our  brothers' 
blood,  which  stained  toe  hard  fought  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri,  and  unworthy  of  the  high  grift 
of  independence  sanctifled  by  the  blood  of  patriot 
martyrs. 

This  is  not  the  hour  for  vain  regrets  or  despondency. 
No,  not  even  for  hesitation.  An  insolent  and  power- 
ful foe  is  already  at  the  castle  gate— the  current  of  the 
mighty  river  speaks  to  us  of  bis  fleet  advancing  for  oar 
destruction,  and  the  telegraph  wires  tremUe  with  tho 
news  of  his  advancing  columns.  In  the  name  of  all 
most  dear  to  us,  I  entreat  you  go  meet  him.    A  br&ve 

feneral,  fellow-citizens,  calls  for  yoa,  and  his  patriot 
eart  feels  jou  will  come.  laurels  have  already  dos- 
tered  around  his  brow,  and  he  calls  you  to  share  with 
him  n6w  honors  and  new  victories.  Sacrifices  most 
be  made,  but  the  recollection  of  them  will 
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7«ar  arm  in  the  day  of  battle  and  make  dearer  your 


Fathers,  hnsbands,  brothers,  lorers,  your  country 
calls  you !  Citizens,  your  property  and  your  rights  are 
in  danger!  Will  you  not  go>  The  hour  for  glorious 
action  is  upon  us;  let  it  not  (mms  unheeded  by.  Gkn. 
Beauregard  does  his  fellow-citizens  the  honor  to  wish 
them  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  triaL  A  special  mes- 
aeoger,  member  of  his  staff,  Dr.  Choppin,  waits  to  re- 
torn  to  him  a  jglorious  response.  Upon  yolnnteering 
you  will  be  ordered  to  Gen.  Beaure^ud,  at  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  necessity  is  past, 
you  wUl  return  ▼ictorious,  or  leave  your  names  as 
martyrs  embalmed  in  our  hearts. 

THOMAS  0.  MOOBR, 
GoTemor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  address  of  the  snrgeon-general  to  the 
soldiers  of  New  Orleans  was  as  foUows : 

SoldUno/Naw  Orleans  : 
Tou  are  aware  of  the  disasters  which  have  befallen 
onrannies  in  the  West  Greater  disasters  stiU  are 
staring  us  in  the  face.  Gen.  Beauregard— the  man  to 
whom  we  must  look  as  the  sarionr  of  our  oonntry — 
sends  me  among  you  to  summon  you  to  a  great  duty 
and  noble  deeds — invoking  and  inspired  by  the  sacred 
love  of  country  and  of  pnceless  liberty,  he  has  taken 
the  deathless  resolution  de  let  venger  ou  deles  suivre. 
And  with  the  immortal  confidence  and  holy  fervor  of  a 
soul  willing,  if  need  be,  to  meet  martyrclom,  he  calls 
upon  you  to  join  him,  in  order  that  he  may  restore  to 
our  country  what  she  has  lost,  and  lead  you  on  to  glory 
aad  independence.  Jn  tones  rigid  and  sullen  as  the 
toUings  of  the  funeral  knell,  but  with  clarion  accents 
that  should  send  a  quiver  through  every  heart,  and 
string  the  nerves  of  every  man,  he  cries  out  the  final 
refrain  of  that  immortal  hymn — 

**  Auz  armes,  citoyeuB  t  formez  vos  battaiUons, 

Marcfaonii ! 

Marchons  1 
Qn'nn  Bsog  Impur  abreave  not  sillons  1  '* 

Creoles  of  Louisiana,  on  to  the  work ! 

S.  CHOPPIN. 
Surgeon-Gen.  Beauregard's  Staff. 
Fdfrwiry  85, 18(18. 

Sonrgent  was  the  necessity,  that,  on  the  28th 
of  February,  Gen.  Beauregard  thus  addressed 
the  governor: 

JAOKBOir,J'«».88.18«8. 
I  will  accept  all  good  equipped  trooj>s,  under  act  of 
21st  August,  that  will  offer,  and  for  ninety  days.    Let 
the  people  of  Louisiana  understand  that  here  is  the 
proper  place  to  defend  Louisiana. 

G.  T.  BEAUREGABD. 

At  the  same  time  the  regulations  to  govern 
the  formation  of  the  volunteer  oi^nizations 
were  issued,  of  which  the  18th  is  in  these 
words:  **  Pikes  and  lances  will  be  furnished  by 
the  State  to  all  volunteer  organizations  not  sup- 
plied with  fire  arms."  In  every  part  of  the 
Confederate  States  this  scarcity  of  arms  existed. 

In  New  Orleans  martia\  law  was  declared, 
and  a  provost  martial  appointed  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  LovelL  All  process  for  the 
ejection  of  the  families  of  soldiers  for  the  non- 
payment of  rent  was  suspended.  Steamboats 
were  forbidden  to  take  white  men  as  deck 
hands,  and  required  to  discharge  all  who  were 
engaged.  No  exemptions  from  military  duty 
were  allowed  to  any  except  minors,  or  persons 
of  physical  disability.  Passports  were  required 
from  all  persons  leaving  the  city.  Founderies 
and  workshops  were  required  to  furnish  lists 
of  workmen  to  whom  exemptions  were  granted 


for  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  traffic  in  gold 
and  silver  against  the  notes  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  prohibited.  A  tariff  of  prices  was 
fixed  for  beef,  pork,  bacon,  flour,  bread,  rice, 
corn,  meal,  peas,  hay,  oats,  salt,  &c.,  according 
to  which  all  these  articles  were  to  be  sold. 

The  effect  of  these  efforts,  and  similar  ones 
in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  was  to 
gather  such  a  force  under  Gen.  Beauregard  as 
enabled  him  to  check  the  Federal  advance  at 
Shiloh,  and  detain  it  before  Corinth  until  the 
advance  of  the  season  and  the  low  stage  of  the 
water  in  the  rivers  made  their  further  progress 
impracticable  until  later  in  the  year.  Garrisons 
were  kept  up  at  the  forts  below  New  Orleans, 
and  the  city  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
which  was  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  defy  any 
attack.  The  preparations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  its  capture,  and  the  concentration 
of  military  and  naval  forces  at  Ship  Island,  were 
well  known ;  but  no  real  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  the  success  of  that  expedition. 
That  these  convictions  of  safety  were  not 
unreasonably  sanguine  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  military  and  naval  af- 
fairs records  no  achievement  so  brilliant  as  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans.  {See  Naval  Opera- 
tions.) The  loss  of  this  city,  and  the  subse- 
quent capture  of  the  capital,  Baton  Bouge, 
placed  so  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral commander  the  important  portion  of  the 
State,  that  there  remained  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernment little  else  than  its  name.  Jts  troops 
were  required  by  the  Confederate  Government 
elsewhere,  and  the  military  power  which  con- 
tinued in  the  State  was  only  sufficient  for  a 
force  of  observation,  as  to  make  an  attack  upon 
any  unguarded  or  exposed  Federal  position. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Gov.  Moore  published 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  declar- 
ing what  regulations  should  be  observed  by 
them  relative  to  their  enemies.  This  address 
closed  as  follows : 

I  am  not  introducing  any  new  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  our  citizensi  but  am  only  placing  before 
them  those  that  every  nation  in  war  recognizes  as  ne- 
cessanr  and  proper  to  be  enforced.  It  is  needless, 
therefore,  to  say  that  they  will  not  be  relaxed.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  but  awaiting  the  assistance  and  pres- 
ence or  the  general  appointed  to  the  department  to 
inaugurate  the  most  effectual  method  for  their  enforce- 
ment   It  is  well  to  repeat  them : 

Trading  with  the  enemy  is  prohibited  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Travelling  to  and  from  New  Orleans  and  other  places 
occupied  by  the  enemy  is  forbidden.  All  passengers 
will  be  arrested. 

Citizens  going  to  those  places,  and  returning  with 
the  enemy's  usual  passport,  will  be  arrested. 

Conscripts  or  militiamen,  having  in  possession  such 
passports,  and  seeking  to  shun  dutjr  under  the  pretext 
of  a  parole,  shall  be  treated  as  public  enemies,  ^o  such 
papers  will  be  held  as  sufficient  excuse  for  inaction  by 
anv  citizen. 

The  utmost  vigilance  must  be  used  by  officers  and 
citizens  in  the  detection  of  spies  and  salaried  informers. 


and  their  apprehension  promptly  effected. 

Tories  must  suffer  the  fate  that 
country  deserves. 


Tories  must  suffer  the  fate  that  every  betrayer  of  his 


Confederate  notes  shall  be  received  and  used  as  the 
coneccy  of  the  country. 
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Birer  steamboats  mjst,  in  no  oaae,  bepemiittad  to 
be  captared.    Bam  them  when  they  cannot  be  saved. 

Provisions  maj  be  convef  ed  to  New  Orleans  only 
iki  charge  of  officers,  and  under  the  precautionary  regu- 
lations eoreraing  communication  between  belligerents. 

The  loss  of  New  Orieans,  bitter  humiliatioD  as  it  was 
to  Louiiianiana,  has  not  created  despondemnr  nor  shaken 
oar  abiding  faith  in  our  success.  Not  to  the  eye  of  the 
enthusiastic  patriot  alone,  who  might  be  expected  to 
color  events  with  his  hopes,  but  to  the  more  unimpas- 
sioned  saze  of  the  statesman,  that  success  was  certain 
lirom  the  beginning.  It  is  only  the  timid,  the  unr»> 
fleeting,  and  the  property  owner,  who  thinks  more  of 
his  possessions  than  nis  country,  that  will  succumb  to 
the  aepressine  influences  of  disaster.  The  great  heart 
of  the  people  has  swelled  with  more  intense  aspirations 
for  the  cause- the  more  it  seems  to  totter.  Their  confi- 
dence is  well  founded.  The  possessk>n  by  the  enemy 
of  our  seaboard  and  main  watercourses  ought  to  have 
been  foreseen  by  us.  His  overwhelming  naval  force 
necessarilv  accomplished  the  same  results  attained  by 
the  Britisn  with  the  same  in  their  war  of  subjugation. 
The  final  result  will  be  the  same.  Let  us  turn  un- 
heeding ears  to  the  rumors  of  foreign  interrention.  To 
believe  is  to  rely  on  them.  We  must  rely  on  ourselve^ 
Our  recognition  as  a  nation  is  one  of  those  certainties 
of  the  future,  which  nothing  but  our  own  unfaithful- 
ness can  prevent.  We  must  not  look  around  for 
friends  to  nelp  when  the  enemy  is  straight  befbre  ns. 
Help  yourself.  It  is  the  great  instrument  of  national 
as  of  mdividual  success. 

THOMAS  0.  MOORE,  Qovemor  of  Louisiana. 

Opilousas,  <Amv  18, 1862. 

Fop  the  state  of  affaire  at  New  OrleaiiB  after 
the  capture  by  the  Federal  forces,  see  New  Or- 
leans. For  the  farther  movements  of  the 
fleet  after  the  capture  of  the  oi^,  iee  Navai 
Opebations.  For  the  capture  of  Baton  Bouge, 
$66  Arm)|  Operations.    Its  evacuation  took 

{>lace  August  16,  by  order  of  M^f.-Gen.  But- 
er.  On  August  81  the  village  of  Bayou  Sara, 
in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  165  mUes  above  New  Orleans,  was 
fired  upon  and  burned  by  the  Federal  gunboat 
Essex.  The  cause  of  this  destruction  was  the 
firing  from  the  town  upon  the  gunboat,  a 
method  of  annoyance  and  injury  fl^lopted  by 
Confederate  citizens  along  the  shores  of  the 
river  whenever  steamboats  passed.  The  Mis- 
sissippi river  from  New  Orleans  nearly  to  Ba- 
ton Rouge  runs  a  nearly  east  and  west  course, 
and  the  tract  of  country  between  the  river  and 
the  Gulf  is  probably  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  State.  The  New  Orleans  and 
Opelousas  -railroad  runs  a  distance  of  80  miles 
to  Brashiar.  It  contains  the  parishes  of  La 
Fourcbe,  Terre  Bonne,  &c  A  Federal  force 
was  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  operate  there 
nnder  Gen.  Weitzel.  On  the  26Ui  of  October 
he  marched  from  Donaldsonville,  which  is  on 
the  riffht  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  82  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  to  NapoleonviUe,  and  biv- 
ouacked for  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
about  one  mile  above  Labadieville,  he  encoun- 
tered a  Confederate  foi^se  under  the  command 
of  Col.  J.  P.  McPheeters,  with  whom  an  action 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  when 
the  Confederate  force  were  defeated  and  re- 
tired, leaving  their  colonel  among  the  killed. 
Gen.  Weitzel  had  eighteen  kDled  and  seventy- 
four  wounded,  and  took  208  prisoners,  seventeen 
of  whom  were  wounded.    Hia  troops  were  the 


8th  New  Hampshire,  76th  New  York,  and  12th 
and  18th  Connecticat^  and  1st  Louisiana  regi- 
ments. No  furUier  resistance  was  made  to 
his  march  to  Thibodeaux,  the  capital  ci  La 
Fourche  Interior  Parish.  On  the  9th  of  No- 
vember all  the  property  of  this  parish  was  con- 
fiscated by  an  order  of  Mt^.-Gen.  Batler. 
Citisenswho  had  been  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  were  to  be  secured 
in  their  rights  of  property.  The  plantations 
not  confis^ted  were  to  be  worked  by  hired 
negroes  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

The  term  of  office  of  Gov.  Moore  expires  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1864.  The  State  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Confederate  Congress  hj  two 
senatora  and  six  members  of  the  House.  For 
the  oonunerce  of  New  Orleans  in  1862,  $ee 

OoMMSROS 

LUTHERANS.  The  Lutheran  Church,  in  the 
United  States,  consisted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1862  of  41  synods,  1,419  ministers,  2,672  con- 
gregations, and  about  284,000  members.  Two 
entire  synods  consist  of  Scandinavian  (Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian)  churches,  and  a  oonsidera- 
ble  portion  of  most  of  the  others  are  made  up 
of  Germans.  The  following  twenty-seven 
synods  are  united  in  a  General  Synod,  which 
meets  every  second  or  third  year :  1,  New  York, 
Ministerium ;  2,  Hartwick  Synod  (in  the  State 
of  New  York);  8,  Synod  of  New  Jersey;  4^ 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania ;  5,  Synod  of  East  Penn- 
sylvania; 6,  Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania;  7, 
Synod  of  Central  Pennsylvania;  8,  AUeshany 
Synod ;  9,  Pittsburg  Synod ;  10  Synod  of  Mary- 
land; 11,  Melanchthon  Synod  (Maryland);  12, 
Synod  of  Virginia ;  18,  Synod  oi  Western  Vir- 
ginia; 14,  Synod  of  North  Carolina;  16,  Synod 
of  South  Carolina;  16,  Synod  of  Texas;  17, 
Synod  of  Kentucky;  18,  English  Synod  of 
Ohio;  19,  East  Ohio  Synod;  20,  Wittenbere 
Synod;  21,  Miami  Synod  of  Ohio;  22,  Synod 
of  Northern  Indiana ;  28,  Olive  Branch  Synod 
(Indiana) ;  24,  Synod  of  Illinois;  25,  Synod  of 
Northern  Illinois ;  26,  Synod  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois ;  27,  Synod  of  Iowa,  together  with  862 
ministers,  1,694  churches,  and  162,298  members. 

Three  of  these  twenty-seven  synods,  vis.,  those 
of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  have 
however  declared  their  intention  to  secede  from 
the  General  Lutheran  Synod  of  theUnited  States, 
and  to  form  a  General  Synod  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States.  The  Synod  of  Tey  as  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  last  General  Synod  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  letter  was  read  firom  the  delegate 
of  the  synod,  stating  that  the  Lutherans  of 
Texas  generally  desir^  to  remain  loyal  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  loyal  members  of  the 
General  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  also  two  Lutheran  synods  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  Tennessee  Synod  and  the  Holson 
Synod,  mostly  consisting  of  Germans,  which 
were  never  in  connection  with  the  General 
Synod,  but  all  the  members  of  which,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  were  Union  men,  and  not 
likely  to  enter  into  any  oonnection  wim  a  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Cmifederate  States.  The  lead- 
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!ng  denominational  organ  in  the  Northern 
States  claims  moreover  to  have  poative  infor- 
mation that  also  in  the  churches  of  Virginia 
and  Sonth  Oarqlina  there  is  still  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  Union,  and  the^  wonld  resume 
their  connection  with  the  church  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  the  onion  of  the  States  shonld 
be  restored.  The  migorit^  of  the  ministers  and 
congregations  of  the  tiiree  synods  of  Virginia, 
North  and  Sonth  Carolina,  show  themselves, 
however,  determined  to  establish  a  permanent, 
independent  organization.  They  have  in  opera- 
tion at  Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina,  a  book  es- 
tablishment, and  a  new  weekly  organ,  called 
the  ^'Southern  Lutheran,"  which  \b  well  pat- 
ronized by  the  churches. 

The  General  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  United 
States  met,  in  1862,  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and 
was  opened  on  May  1.  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  the  church  were  present, 
representing  twenty-two  synods,  the  synods 
of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  Western  Virginia  having  sent  no  delegates. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  synod,  and  a  minister 
of  the  church  for  almost  half  a  century,  was 
elected  president,  and  in  his  opening  address 
referred  briefly  to  some  of  the  trials  endured 
by  the  synod  during  the  weakness  of  its  in- 
£uicy,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  the  present 
extended  and  honorable  position  to  which  the 
body  has  since  attained.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  General  Synod  were  the 
following : 

Boohed,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  radgment  of  this 
Synod,  that  the  rebellion  against  the  constitntional 
GoTemment  of  this  land  is  most  wicked  in  its  incep- 
tion, unjuBtiflable  in  its  cause,  unnatnral  in  its  charac- 
ter,  inhuoaan  in  its  proaecation,  oppressiye  in  its  aims, 
and  destractive  in  its  results  to  the  highest  interests 
of  morality  and  religion. 

Betohed,  That  we  regard  this  rebellion  as  more  im- 
mediately the  natural  result  of  the  continuance  and 
spread  of  domestic  slaveiy  in  our  land,  and,  therefore, 
bail  with  uuminsled  joy  the  proposition  of  our  chidt 
magistrate,  whioi  has  received  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, to  extend  aid  from  the  General  Gk>Temment 
to  any  State,  in  which  slaverr  exists,  which  shall 
deem  fit  to  initiate  a  system  of  oonstitutional  eman- 
cipation. 

Some  of  the  synods  which  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  General  Synod  regard  the  lat- 
ter as  unsound  in  doctrine,  because  not  adher- 
ing with  sufllcient  strictness  to  the  old  confes- 
sion of  faith,  especially  the  Confession  of  Aucs- 
burg.  This  is,  in  particular,  the  case  with  tne 
German  synodjB  of  Missouri,  Bufialo,  and  Iowa, 
and  the  two  Scandinavian  synods.  These  syn- 
ods hold,  however,  no  intercommunion  with 
each  other,  and  those  of  Missouri  and  Buffalo 
have  even,  on  account  of  doctrinal  diflferences, 
excommunicated  each  other.  The  ((Terman)Syn- 
od  of  Iowa  strictly  adheres  to  the  views  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Loehe,  a  prominent  Lutheran  minister 
of  Bavaria,  by  whom  the  first  congregation  of 
the  synod  was  established,  and  by  whom  nearly 
all  of  its  ministers  have  been  educated.  This  syn- 
od had,  in  1802,  87  ministers,  50  congregations. 


and  about  6.000  communicants.  It  has  no  fellow- 
ship with  any  other  part  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  United  States,  holds  strict  mille- 
naiian  views,  uses  in  the  churches  pictures  and 
crucifixes,  and  at  communion  wax  candles. 
Both  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians  receive 
every  year  large  accessions  to  their  number  by 
the  airival  of  immigrants  firom  Europe,  and  of 
late  the  churches  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
have  begun  to  extend  to  them  a  more  liberal 
support  in  the  establishment  of  new  congrega- 
tions. As  many  of  the  immigrants  live  widely 
scattered,  some  of  the  western  synods  have  ap- 
pointed synodical  itinerant  preachers.  Thus 
the  German  Synod  of  Michigan  has  a  mission- 
ary, who  statedly  preaches  at  fifteen  settle- 
ments. 

There  are  6  theological  seminaries,  8  col- 
leges, 14  academies,  and  10  female  seminaries 
in  connection  with  the  General  Synod,  and  6 
other  institutions,  not  connected  with  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.  One  seminary  (Newberry,  S.  C), 
and  8  colleges,  Roanoke  College,  at  Salem,  Va. ; 
Newberry  College,  at  Newberry,  S.  C,  and 
North  Corolina  College,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C, 
are  within  the  bounds  of  the  seceded  synods. 
Of  the  newspapers  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  6 
are  published  in  the  English,  12  in  the  German, 

1  in  the  Swedish,  and  8  in  the  Norwegian  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
the  Lutherans  have  one  synod,  the  Canadian 
Synod,  with  12  preachers,  26  congregations, 
and  1,800  communicants.  From  the  census  of 
Canada  taken  in  1861,  it  appears  that  the 
Lutheran  population  has  increased  from  12,107 
in  1862,  to  26,166  in  1861,  thus  more  than 
doubling  in  nine  years.  Of  these  26,166  there 
were  867  in  Lower  Canada,  and  24,299  in  Up- 
per Canada.  In  Upper  Canada  they  form  nearly 

2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  in- 
'  crease  is  mainly  from  foreign  emigration,  and 

this  Is  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year. 

In  Germanv,  where  the  Lutherans  originat- 
ed, the  church  has  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  members  in  consequence  of  the  fusion  of 
the  Lutheran  and  the  German  Reformed 
Churches  into  the  United  Evangelical  Church. 
This  new  denomination  has  replaced  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Prussia,  which  had  in  1861  a 
Protestant  population  of  11,278,780  in  Baden, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  states.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  new  denomination  claims, 
however,  to  be  still  Lutheran,  regarding  their 
new  church  only  as  an  external  confederacy  of 
the  two  old  denominations ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  its  numerical  strength.    In  Bavaria 

Sotestant  population,  in  1861,  1,280,000), 
mswick  (269,000  Protestants),  Hanover  (1,- 
640,000  Protestants),  Mecklenburg  (647,000 
Protestants),  Saxony  (2,180,000  Protestants), 
Wurtemberg  (1,169,000  Protestants),  and  sev- 
eral of  the  minor  states  of  Germany,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Protestant  churches  are  still  strictly 
Lutheran,  but  even  there  a  struggle  is  c(Hi- 
stantly  going   on   between  the  party  which 
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wishes  to  adhere  to  the  old  landinkrks  of  Lu- 
theranism,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  symbolical 
books,  and  those  who  are  desirous  to  abandon 
tiie  strictly  Lutheran  character  of  the  church. 
These  movements  are  likely  to  affect  ere  long 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  condition  of  all  the 
Lutheran  State  churches.  AVliere  the  Toice 
of  the  laity  has  made  itself  heard,  it  has  been 
in  most  instances  in  favor  of  abandoning  the 
Lutheran  character  of  the  church.  Many  of 
the  State  churches  have  been,  on  this  account, 
disturbed  by  an  immense  agitation,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  where  the  Government,  in  union 
with  the  consistory  of  the  capital,  attempted 
the  introduction  of  the  oatechism  of  Luther 
into  the  Lutheran  schools  of  the  kingdom,  and 
raised  thereby  such  an  opposition,  that  at  length 
it  was  deemed  wiser  to  abandon  all  attempts 
at  compulsion,  and  permit  every  congregation 
to  introduce  the  catechism  or  not.  In  Prussia 
and  the  other  States  which  have  adhered  to 
the  United  Evangelical  Ohurch,  there  are  small 
Independent  Lutheran  churches,  which  have 
seceded  from  the  State  churches,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  pure  Lutheran  confession.  ThisTree 
Ohurch  counts  in  Prussia  a  population  of  about 
40,000  souls,  but  has  recently  split  again  into 
two  parties,  one  of  which  favors  the  Presby- 
terian, and  the  other  a  Congregational  form  of 
Ohurch  Government.  The  Lutheran  Ohurch 
in  Austria  counts,  according  to  the  census  of 
1857,  a  population  of  1,218,881  souls,  but  the 
great  m^ority  of  the  boards  of  the  church  do 
not  acknowledge  the  obligatory  character  of  the 
old  confession  of  faith,  and  the  synods  of  Hun- 
gary have  declared  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the 
Reformed  Ohurch. 

In  France  the  Lutheran  Ohurch,  which  there, 
as  in  Austria,  is  officially  designated  as  the 
Ohurch  of  the  Oonfession  of  Augsburg,  counted 
in  1862,  44  consistories,  229  parishes,  197  sta- 
tions, 890  oratories,  658  schools,  261  official 
Eastors,  86  vicars  and  chaplains.  This  church 
as  been,  during  the  year  1862,  greatly  dis- 
tracted by  a  hot  controversy  between  the  or- 
thodox and  the  liberal  (Rationalistic)  schooL 
The  latter  school  denies  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  rejects  the  authenticity  of  a 
number  of  books  of  both  Testaments.  Their 
chief  seat  is  Strasburs,  where  they  are  strongly 
represented  in  the  theological  seminary,  and 
where  they  publish  an  able  organ,  the  Nbuvelle 
Revue  de  Theologie.  The  election  of  the  editor 
of  this  review,  Oolani,  as  professor  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  called  forth  a  very  ani- 
mated literary  controversy,  and  an  earnest  op- 
position on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the 
supreme  consistory,  and  the  year  1862  closed 
without  any  abatement  of  the  excitement  pre- 
vailing in  the  Ohurch. 

In  Sweden  a  diBsatlsfftction  is  spreading  in 
the  Lutheran  State  Ohurch  with  regard  to  the 
servile  condition  in  which  it  finds  itMlf  in  rela- 


tion to  the  State.  A  High  Church  paper  has 
declared  in  the  name  of  its  party  tnat  if  the 
church  was  unable  to  exclude  the  Rationalistic 
element,  the  High  Churchmen  would  secede 
and  organise  an  independent  church.  Many  of 
the  Evangelical  clergymen  envy  the  untram- 
melled position  in  which  the  Baptists  and 
other  free  denominations  find  themselves,  and 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  an  equal  freedom 
from  the  State.  All  the  church  press  begins  to 
give  more  attention  to  this  subject,  and  a  thor- 
ough chan^  in  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State  is  considered  inevitable.  The  Gov- 
ernment favors  a  change,  and  has  laid  before 
the  Swedish  diet  a  bill  introducing  certain  re- 
forms into  the  Church,  and,  in  particular,  pro- 
viding for  the  regular  convocation  of  Goneral 
Ohurch  Synods. 

Russia  has  a  Lutheran  population  of  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions.  The  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Ohurch,  with  the  exception  of 
the  entirely  Lutheran  provinces  in  the  north- 
west, some  Lutheran  colonies  in  the  south  and 
the  large  cities,  are  mostly  so  scattered  that  it 
is  exceedingly  ^fficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
them  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  the 
Church.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  members 
have  thus  been  lost  to  Protestantism.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  a  Church  Aid  Society  was 
organized  in  1859  by  the  General  Consistory 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  whose  operations 
promise  to  be  of  importance  to  the  future  of 
Protestantism  in  eastern  Europe  and  northern 
Asia.  The  centrd  committee  of  the  society, 
which  has  its  seat  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  support- 
ed by  twenty  district  committees,  extending 
through  all  tiie  parts  of  the  immense  empire, 
and  again  embracing  numerous  branch  com- 
mittees. The  followmg  facts  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  difficult  task  which  the  Church  Aid 
Society  has  undertaken  to  perform.  In  the 
province  of  Ingria  there  are  10,803  children  of 
the  a^e  to  attend  a  school,  but  only  1,198  re- 
ceive instruction  in  10  parochial  and  6  Sunday 
schools.  The  Lutheran  parish  of  Novgorod  ex- 
tends over  a  territory  larger  than  the  aggregate 
area  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  it  has  2,083  mem- 
bers, and  only  2  schools.  In  the  governments 
(provinces)  of  Vladimir,  1,182  manufactories 
employ  80,000  workmen,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  Lutherans.  But  it  was  not  untU  February, 
1859,  that  the  first  Lutheran  congregation  of 
the  province  was  organized.  The  district  of 
the  committee  of  Moscow  embraces  also  West 
Siberia,  which  has  only  two  Lutheran  parishes, 
Tobolsk  with  829  souls,  and  Tomsk  with  168 
souls.  All  East  Siberia,  a  country  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  about  five  sixths  of  Europe,  has  only  one 
Lutheran  congregation,  at  Irkutsk.  The  number 
of  Lutherans  in  this  parish,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  is  1,086,  and  to  see  them  all  the  pastor 
has  had  to  travel  during  the  past  four  years 
60,000  versts,  one  ver9t  being  about  two  thirds 
of  an  English  mile. 
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MACKENZIE,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  died  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  Jan.  81,  1862.  He  was  bom  at 
Harcufl-cottage,  Peebleshire,  April  10,  1825, 
studied  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  at  Dr. 
Gowan^s  Grange  school,  near  Sunderland.  In 
1844  he  entered  St.  John^s  College  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  only 
two  terms,  and  then  removed  to  Gonville  and 
Gaius  College,  where  he  ^aduated  with  honor 
in  1848.  Soon  after  taJung  his  degree  he  was 
elected  to  a  feilowship  and  ordamed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.  He  resided  in  the  college  as  a 
lecturer  until  1854,  and  during  this  period  exer- 
cised a  wider  influence  in  the  university  than 
any  man  of  his  age  had  ever  done  previously. 
His  thoughts  were  first  turned  to  the  mission 
field  of  labor  by  a  sermon  of  the  apostolic 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1854,  he  went  out  to  Natal  as  archdeacon 
of  Pieter-Maritzburg  under  Bishop  Colenso, 
where  he  remained  nearly  five  years,  maintain- 
ing himself  at  his  own  charges  and  applying 
his  stipend  to  the  support  of  another  clergy- 
man in  the  colony.  In  1859  he  returned  to 
England  in  order  to  offer  himself  for  more 
directly  missionnry  work  among  the  Zulu  Caf- 
fres;  but  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  to 
defer  the  establishment  of  the  mission ;  mean- 
while Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  in  England,  and 
urged  upon  the  Universities  of  O^ord  and 
Cambridge  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  mis- 
sion somewhere  in  the  centre  of  Southern  Af- 
rica. Committees  had  been  formed  for  this 
purpose,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  Zulu  Mis- 
sion, Archdeacon  Mackenzie,  being  at  liberty, 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  place  at  the  head  of  the 
mission,  and  in  1859  and  during  the  11  months 
following  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  requisite 
funds  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In 
Oct.  1860,  he  set  forth  upon  his  enterprise 
with  a  small  company  of  missionaries,  lay  and 
clerical,  and  Jan.  1, 1861  was  consecrated  bish- 
op by  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown.  On  Jan. 
5,  he  sailed  for  the  Zambesi,  and  after  some 
necessary  explorations  settled  at  a  village  nam- 
ed Magomero,  where  his  labors  commenced  but 
were  speedily  closed  by  his  untimely  death. 

MAINE,  tiie  most  northeastern  and  the  most 
maritime  of  all  the  States  of  the  Federal 
Union,  has  increased  in  population  during  the 
ten  years  preceding  1860  the  number  of 
45,110.  For  further  statistics  of  the  census 
relative  to  the  State  of  Maine,  see  TTniibd 
States. 

The  citizens  of  Maine  were  divided  into 
three  parties  at  the  election  which  took  place 
on  the  second  Monday  in  September.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  election  was  to  choose  State  offi- 
cers, members  of  Congress,  and  members  of 
the  State  Legislature.  The  governor  and  Legis- 
lature are  chosen  annually.  On  the  5th  of 
June  a  convention  of  the  republican  party  as- 


sembled at  Portland,  over  which  Sydney  Ben- 
ham,  of  Paris,  presided.  The  convention  nomi- 
nated Abner  Cobum  as  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  in 
substance  as  follows :  *^  First,  inviting  the  patri- 
otic citizens  of  Maine  to  unite  on  a  simple  basis 
to  support  the  policy  and  principles  character- 
izing the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
second,  that  the  rebellion  mnst  be  put  down  at 
any  cost;  third,  expressing  sympathy  with,  and 
praise  of  the  American  army  and  navy,  and 
approving  national  and  State  measures  for  their 
relief  and  reward;  fourth,  expressing  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  the  present  governor,  Mr. 
Washbume ;  fifth,  expressing  confidence  in  the 
Hon.  Abner  Cobum,  the  nominee  for  governor." 
The .  convention  of  the  second  party,  desig- 
nated as  *'  war  democrats,"  assembled  at  Ban- 
gor, on  the  26th  of  June.  Francis  G.  Butler, 
of  Farmington,  presided.  The  convention  nomi- 
nated Col.  Charles  D.  Jameson  for  governor, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

JSesohedf  That  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen,  in 
this  periloag  national  crisis,  to  yield  a  ready,  unwaver- 
ing support  to  the  Goremment  in  all  necessary  and 
proper  efforts  to  subdue  the  existing  rebellion  and 
vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  Union 
over  every  inch  of  territory  in  the  United  States. 

Eesolved,  That  onr  army  and  navy  are  entitled  to  the 
warmest  gratitude  and  support  of  every  citizen  for 
their  self-sacrificing  efibrts  m  behalf  of  our  common 
country,  and  that  we  will  resist  all  measures  and  ef- 
forts to  convert  this  war  for  the  Union  into  a  crusade 
for  neffro  emancipation. 

Eetotved,  That  we  cordially  invite  all  citizens  of  this 
State,  who  concur  with  us  in  the  foregoing  declaration 
of  sentiment,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  elevation  of  men 
to  official  place  who  will  act  in  accordance  with  these 
sentiments. 

Befolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  patriotic 
course  of  the  brave  Gen.  McCIellan ;  that  we  admire 
his  genius  and  skill  as  commander  of  our  army,  and 
that  our  whole  hearts  are  interested  in  his  success  be- 
fore Bichmond.  That  we  view  with  detestation  and 
scorn  the  wicked  attempts  of  scheming  politicans  to 
undermine  and  weaken  him  and  his  army  in  their 
brave  efibrts  for  the  vindication  of  the  Union. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  convention  to 
declare  Col.  Jameson  nominated  without  a  bal- 
lot, which  met  with  so  much  opposition  from 
the  friends  of  another  candidate,  Bion  Brad- 
bury, that  the  ballot  was  taken,  and  resulted  in 
160  votes  for  the  former,  and  107  votes  for  the 
latter.  Mr.  Bradbury  was  afterward  nomi- 
nated by  the  regular  democratic  party,  which 
held  its  convention  at  a  later  day,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Bion  Bradbury,  who  had  failed  to 
receive  the  nomination  at  the  convention,  as 
above  mentioned.  This  convention  assembled 
at  Portland,  on  August  14.  Luther  S.  Moore, 
of  York  county,  presided.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

Whereoit  The  American  Constitution  vras  ordained 
and  established  by  our  fathers  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
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general  welfare,  and  aeonre  the  bleBsinga  of  liberty  to 
posterity,  therefore 

Buolwdf  That  the  purpoae  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  the  reatoratioo  of  the  union  as  it  was,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Constitution  as  it  is:  and  to  secure 
these  objects  we  will  stand  ahonlder  to  shoulder  with 
Union  men  everywhere  in  support  of  the  Federal 
Gk>veroment,  in  maintiuning  its  safety,  integrity,  and 
legitimate  authority  by  all  oonstitutional  and  proper 
means. 

Btuolved,  That  the  Constitution  was  first  formed  and 
adopted  by  the  States  and  the  people,  in  a  spirit  of 
concession  and  compromise,  and  the  Union  resulting 
from  its  adoption  has  hitherto  been  presenred  br  the 
same  meana,  and  must  from  its  very  natnre,  and  the 
principles  u|)on  which  our  instltntiooa  are  founded, 
still  rely  mainly  for  its  continuance  or  restoration, 
upon  the  prevalence  among  the  people  of  the  same 
spirit  by  wnich  it  was  formed,  ana  not  upon  military 
power  alone.  That  we  hold  saered,  as  we  do  all  other 
parts  of  that  instrument,  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

[These  proTisions  relate  to  the  trial  by  jury 
where  the  crime  was  committed ;  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press ; 
the  reserved  power  of  the  States  and  people ; 
the  right  of  tne  people  to  be  secure  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizares ;  the  right  of 
the  accused  to  a  speedy  public  trial  where  the 
crime  was  committed.] 

And  we  utterly  oondemn  and  denonnee  the  repeated 
and  gross  violation  by  the  Executive  of  the  Uuited 
States,  of  the  said  rights  thus  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  we  also  uUerly  repudiate  and  oondemn  the 
monstrous  dogma  that  in  time  of  war  the  Constitution 
is  suspended,  or  its  powers  in  any  respect  enlarged 
beyond  the  letter  and  true  meaning  of  that  instrument 
That  we  view  with  indignation  and  alarm  the  illcffal 
and  unconstitutional  seizures  and  imprisonment,  for 
alleged  political  offences,  of  our  citizens  without  judi- 
cial process,  in  States  where  such  process  is  unob- 
structed, but  by  Executive  order  by  telegraph  or 
otherwise,  and  call  upon  all  who  uphold  the  Union, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  lawa,  to  anile  with  us  in  de- 
nouncing and  repelling  such  flagrant  violation  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions  and  tyrannical  infrac- 
tion of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  American  citizens : 
and  that  the  people  of  this  State  oaooot  safely,  and  will 
not  submit  to  have  the  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  two  sreat  and  essential  bulwarks  of 
civil  liberty,  put  down  by  an  unwarranted  and  drnpotio 
exertion  of  power. 

The  election  was  held  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  votes  were  cast  as  follows : 

The  republican  candidate  received. 45,584 

The  "  war  democratic  "  candidate  received.. . .  7,178 
The  regular  democratic  candidate  received...  82,881 
The  republican  m^ority  over  both  the  others 

was ^ 6|025 

The  m^ority  of  President  Lincoln  over  all 
other  candidates,  in  1860,  was  24,704. 

The  vote  in  the  congressional  districts  was  as 
follows  : 

_  War 

Republican.        Democrat..     Democrat. 

1st 10,205  10,382 

2d 9,o92  7,287 

8d 9,m  6,549 

4th 8,118  8,976           1,290 

5th 9,160  8,217 

The  Legislature  was  elected  as  follows : 

Senate.  Honse. 

Republicans • 24  107 

Wardemocrat 8  12 

Democrats 8  82 


The  force  sent  into  the  field  from  the  State 
of  Maine  for  the  war  was  twenty-seven  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  one 
regiment  of  mounted  artillery,  six  batteries, 
and  one  company  of  sharpshooters,  exceeding 
thirty  thousand  men.  These  troops  were  dis- 
tributed in  Virginia,  on  the  peninsula,  and 
southwest  of  Washington,  at  rort  Royal  in 
South  Carolina,  Fernandina  and  Pensacolai 
Florida,  and  at  New  Orleans. 

An  event  of  considerable  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  and  one  also  of  national  im- 
portance, occurred  at  the  bc^ning  of  1862. 
This  was  the  permission  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  for  British  troops 
to  pass  across  the  territory  of  the  State.  Just 
previously,  the  seizure  and  removal  of  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  from  on  board  the  Brit- 
ish steamer  Trent  had  been  made,  and  the 
British,  in  connection  with  their  demand  for 
the  release  of  these  petsons,  were  sending  large 
numbers  of  troops  to  Canada.  On  the  18th  of 
January  the  senate  of  the  State  adopted  a  res- 
olution  re<|uesting  the  governor  to  inquire  if 
such  permission  had  been  given.  Mr.  Seward 
replied  on  the  17th,  stating  that  on  the  4th  of 
January  his  department  was  advised  by  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  from  Portland,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  that  the  steamship  Bohemian,  due 
there  on  the  7th,  was  telegraphed  off  Cape 
Baoe,  with  troops  for  Canada ;  and  inquiring 
whether,  in  case  they  came  to  Portland,  any 
different  course  was  to  be  taken  than  what  has 
been  heretofore  pursued,  and  asking  instruc- 
tions, in  that  contingency,  by  telegraph. 

Upon  this  information  he  replied  by  tele- 
grapn,  addressed  to  the  marshal  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  Federal  officers  in  Portland, 
directing  that  the  agents  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  all  proper  facilities  for 
landing  and  conveying  to  Canada,  or  elsewhere, 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  land, 
without  exception.  The  immediate  grounds  for 
this  proceeding  were,  that  it  was  supposed  that 
a  passage  of  the  troops  and  munitions  named 
across  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  railroad,  would  save  the  persona 
concerned  from  risk  and  suffering,  which  might 
be  feared  if  they  were  left  to  make  their 
way,  in  an  indement  season,  through  the  ice 
and  snow  of  a  northerly  Canadian  voyage. 

The  nrinciple  upon  which  this  concession 
was  maae  to  Great  Britain  was  that,  when  hu- 
manity, or  even  convenience,  renders  it  desir- 
able for  one  nation  to  have  a  passage  fbr  its 
troops  and  munitions  through  the  territory  of 
another,  it  is  a  customary  act  of  comity  to  grant 
it,  if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  its  own 
safety  and  weUare.  <t  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  United  States  continually  eigoy  the  right  of 
the  passage  of  troops  upon  the  Panama  rail- 
road across  the  territories  of  the  republic  of 
New  Granada. 

It  was  not  supposed  that  the  State  of  Maine 
would  feel  aggrieved;  but  if  it  was  so,  the  di- 
rections woiUd  be  modified. 
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The  prindpal  institatioiiB  for  ednoation  in 
the  State  consist  of  Bowdoin  College  at  Brana- 
wfok,  and  the  college  at  Watenrille^  a  theolo- 
gical seminary  at  Bangor,  and  a  medical  school 
at  Bnmswick.  The  number  of  common  school 
districts  maklDg  returns  to  the  superintendent 
was  4,161,  and  860  reports  of  districts.  The 
average  attendance  at  these  schools  is  110,969, 
and  the  number  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21 
years  is  249,061.  The  amount  of  the  public 
school  fund  is  $154,700,  and  the  amount  raised 
by  taxation  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1861,  was  1478,017.  There  are  in  addition 
seminaries  or  academies  in  a  large  number  of 
towns. 

The  geological  survey  of  a  portion  of  the 
State,  which  was  commenced  in  1861,  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  the  exploration  and  examina- 
tion of  the  new  lands  belonging  to  the  State, 
as  to  report  the  discovery  of  gold  and  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  iron  ores,  tibe  latter  of  which  in 
some  localities  is  of  excellent  quality;  also 
quarries  of  slate  and  marble.  .  The  climate  of 
Aroostook  county  is  reported  by  them  to  be 
warmer  than  in  some  portions  of  the  State  far- 
ther south. 

The  railroads  in  operation  and  projected 
within  the  State  reacn  692  miles.  Those  in 
operation  in  1860  amounted  to  472  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  construction  of  $1 6,576,886. 

The  debt  of  the  State  is  small,  being  about 
$2,000,000.  The  wild  lands  which  belong  to 
Maine  are  valued  above  this  amount. 

MANSFIELD,  Joseph  Eino  Fenno,  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  United  States  army,  born  in 
New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Dec.  22,  1808,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  at  Antietam,  Sept  17,  1862.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  received  a  cadet^s  ap- 
pointment, and  entered  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
in  military  studies,  passing  through  every  grade, 
of  office  in  the  cadet  battalion,  and  during  a 
portion  of  the  fourth  year  acted  as  assistant 
professor  in  the  departaent  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. He  graduated  in  1822,  standing  No,  2  in 
a  class  of  forty  members,  and  was  m£^e  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  For 
the  next  two  years  he  was  an  assistant  to  the 
board  of  eng^eers,  then  assembled  in  New 
York,  and  engaged  in  planning  fortifications  for 
the  defence  of  the  harbors  and  dties  on  the 
coast.  In  1882,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  first 
lieutenant,  and  for  a  few  years  following  was 
engaged  upon  the  construction  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
though  in  the  mean  time  occasionally  being  de- 
tached upon  duty  at  other  posts.  On  the  7th 
of  July,  1888,  he  was  appointed  captain.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  chief  engineer, 
nnder  Gen.  Taylor,  was  brevetted  mi^or  for 
gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  in  1846,  and,  Ae  fol- 
lowing September,  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  battles  of  Monterey,  where  he  received  no 
lees  tiian  seven  severe  wounds.  In  1847,  he 
was  brevetted  colonel  for  his  meritorious  ser- 


vices at  Buena  Vista.  On  the  26th  May,  1868, 
he  was  appointed  an  inspector-general  of  Uie 
United  States  army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  present  war.  In  May,  1661,  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  of  TV^ashington. 
He  fortified  the  city  on  every  side,  crowned  the 
heights  of  Arlington  with  earthworks,  and  took 
Alexandria.  Upon  the  return  of  Gen.  Wool  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  sent  to  Hatteras,  and 
afterward  to  Camp  Hamilton  and  Newport 
News.  On  the  lOtJi  of  May.he  marched,  with 
a  division,  to  the  attack  on  Norfolk,  and,  after 
the  capture  of  that  place,  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  where  he  acted  as 
military  governor.  After  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Bun,  he  was  summoned  to  the  court  of 
inquiry  at  Washington,,  and,  during  the  delay, 
becoming  impatient  for  active  duty,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  corps  formerly 
under  Gen.  Banks,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam, fell  mortally  wounded,  while  cheering  on 
his  troops  in  a  brilliant  charge. 

MABYLAND,  the  most  northeastern  border 
slave  State  except  Delaware,  increased  in 
population  from  1850  to  1860  the  number  of 
104,015  persons.  The  further  details  of  the 
census  of  1860,  relative  to  Maryland,  will  be 
found  under  United  States. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, in  1861,  ordered  inquiries' to  be  made  of 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  relative  to  the 
families  of  the  soldiers  of  the  latter  State  who 
lost  their  lives  at  Baltimore  during  the  riot 
there  on  April  19,  1861.  (See  AmniAi.  Ctolo- 
PADiA.)  The  inquiry  was  made  with  a  view  to 
provide  relief  for  those  families.  This  called 
forth  the  folio  wing  reply  from  Hie  governor  of 
Massachusetts : 

COMMOVWSALTH  OV  MAflSAOinre«nS«  EXBOCTXyS  Db-  ) 
PABTMUIT,  BoSTOVt  Deo,  2&t  1861.       f 

San.  John  V.  L.  Undlay,  Chairman  of  the  OommiUee 
on  MiUtia  of  the  Houte  of  DeUgaUt  of  Maryland : 
Ht  dbab  Sir  :  It  is  with  feelings  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  express  that  I  have  received,  on  thi^  anni- 
versary day,  yonr  letter  addressed  to  me  from  Annap- 
olis. 

I  have  immediately  addressed  the  majors  of  the 
dties  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  on  the  subject  of  yonr 
inquiries,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  transmit  their  an- 
swers at  an  early  day. 

The  past  cannot  l>e  forgotten,  but  it  can  be  forgiven ; 
and  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  I  believe  that  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  blood  that  was  shed  at 
Baltimore  by  those  martyrs  to  a  cause  as  holy  as  any 
foe  which  sword  was  ever  drawn,  shall  be  known  io 
have  cemented  in  an  eternal  union  of  sympathy,  affec- 
tion, and  nationality  the  sister  States  of  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts. 

With  sincere  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &ith- 
fully  and  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  A.  ANDBEW. 

Upon  receiving  the  information  desired,  at 
the  subsequent  session,  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief 
of  the  fEunUies  of  those  who  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  that  occasion. 

This  appropriation  was  made  at  the  regular 
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Bession,  convened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
Jannary.  At  this  session  Gov.  Hicks  sent  in 
his  final  message,  as  his  term  of  office  had  ex- 
piredf  and  was  sncceedM  by  Augustus  W. 
Bradford,  who  was  inaugurated  on  the  8th  as 
governor  for  the  four  ensuing  years.  The  po- 
sition of  Maryland  at  this  time,  relative  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  is  very  clearly  indicat- 
ed in  the  following  remarks  in  his  inaugural 
message,  by  the  new  governor,  who  was  elect- 
ed by  a  nugority  .of  81,412 : 

The  leaden  of  the  rebellion  ma^  assert  over  and 
over  again  that  the  *Soath  never  will  submit  to  this 
nation^  rule—that  it  will  resist  to  the  last  the  pro- 
posed reunion.  So  far  as  those  leaders  are  concerned, 
we  may  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  protest ;  their 
offences  against  free  institutions  are  too  rank  and  too 
recent  to  allow  them  willingly  again  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  But  to  say  nothing  of  that  popu- 
lar voice  which  they  hare  for  the  present  stifled,  to 
admit,  for  arg;ument  sake,  that  btat  one  sentiment  per- 
vades the  entire  South,  and  that  it  clamors  for  a  sep- 
arate Government;  earnest  as  that  purpose  maybe, 
there  is  a  still  stronger  force  opposed  to  it,  not  merely 
the  force  of  a  vast  nnmerical  superiority,  but  a  power 
made  irresistible  by  the  force  or  necessity ;  a  control- 
ling and  decisive  power,  growing  out  of  the  demands 
which  the  laws  of  self-preservation  make  imperative. 
Nationality  with  us  therefore  is  a  necessity,  and  peace, 
anxiously  as  we  may  await  it,  can  never  come  un- 
til that  necessity  is  recognized,  and  our  whole  coun- 
tiT  once  more  united  under  its  old  established  rule. 
Who  can  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  war  if  it  is  confined  to  the  faithful  pursuit  of 
that  object? 

This  was  still  further  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
presented  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  January  2 : 

landt  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so 
admirably  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  is 
recognized  by  the  people  of  Maryland  (as  the  charter 
of  their  liberties — the  foundation,  support,  and  pro- 
tection of  their  rights,  and  the  main  source  of  all  their 
prosperity:  that  they  are  at  all  times  ready  cordially 
to  renew  the  expression  of  their  devotion  to  its  prin- 
ciples; that  they  unreservedly  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
repudiate  ever^r  construction  of^tbat  instrument  which 
would  destroy^  its  efficiencjr,  its  very  existence,  indeed, 
by  the  assertion  of  any  right  expressed,  implied,  or 
reserved  in  the  States  to  s^ede  from  the  Union ;  and 
though  they  consider  the  right  of  revolution,  for  justi- 
fiable cause,  inherent  in  every  people,  they  unhestitat- 
inely  declare  that  they  know  no  existing  cause  to  jus- 
tify the  people  of  the  United  States  in  attempting  the 
overthrow  of  their  (Government. 

2.  Resolved^  That  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  people 
of  Maryland  alike  forbid  that  they  should  take  part  in 
the  infatuated  and  suicidal  rebellion  which  now  seeks  to 
separate  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  to  destroy  that 
ffreat  nationality  which  has  made  us  prosperous  at 
home  and  respected  abroad,  which  separation,  if  ac- 
complished, must  result  in  the  most  serious  disaster  to 
all  the  States,  but  from  the  peculiarity  of  our  geograph- 
ical position,  can  bring  to  our  own  State  nothing  but 
irretrievable  ruin. 

8.  Jietolved,  That  the  present  unhappy  and  fhitri- 
oidal  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  (Government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  seditious  and  unlawful  acts  of 
those  who  have  attempted  its  overthrow  by  violence, 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  will  cheerfully  contribute 
her  proportion  of  men  and  means  to  sustain  the  nation 
in  its  struggle  for  existence  so  long  as  the  war  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  so  long  as  the  purpose  of  those  in  power 


is  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  with  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  States  unimpaired. 

4*  JSaolvedf  That  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Xary- 
land  to  the  (General  (Government,  established  by  the 
Constitution,  is  untouched  by  any  shade  of  servility, 
and  they  must  ever  regard  with  extreme  jealousy  idl 
attempts,  from  whatever  quarter,  to  make  the  present 
war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  the  means  of  in- 
terfering with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States; 
and  they  solemnly  protest  against  all  schemes,  the  ob- 
ject or  tendency  of  which  is  to  excite  insurrection 
among  the  slaves,  declaring  the  same  illegnj,  and  cal- 
culated, if  put  in  practice,  to  produce  results  too  hor- 
rible to  conteniplate. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  Legislature  is  gratified  to  know 
that  the  true  principles  on  which  the  war  should  be 
conducted  have  been  expressed  in  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage by  both  houses  or  the  present  Congress  in  their 
extra  session  of  July  last ;  that  they  have  been  declared 
by  the  President  in  his  latest  message,  and  that  they 
have  been  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Gen.  Dix  to  the  people  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Yirginia. 

6.  Begohedf  That  although  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  armies,  when  war  or  insurrection  exists,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  civil  power  should  at  all  times 
maintain  its  supremacy,  and  there  may  be  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  where  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
the  Government  would  excuse  a  resort  to  extraordinary 
measures,  yet  the  dangers  of  a  departure  from  the 
forms  of  law,  which  are Ihe  protection  of  the  individual 
rights,  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  all  irregular 
proceedings  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  is  clear 
that  the  extreme  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  them  has 
passed  away. 

7.  Betohed,  That  the  people  of  Maryland  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  approval  of  the  course  and 
policy  of  the  President  in  toe  conduct  of  the  war  thus 
far,  as  exemplified  by  his  official  acto,  and  they  hereby 
tender  him  tneir  thanks  for  the  earnest  desire  he  has 
manifested  to  avert  from  them  the  immediate  horrors 
and  calamities  of  civil  war ;  assured  by  his  firmness 
and  honesty  in  the  past,  they  confidently  expect  that, 
in  spite  of  the  importunities  of  pernicious  fanatics,  he 
will  keep  steadily  in  view  his  sworn  duty  to  preserve^ 

Srotect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates. 

The  views  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  opinions  of  the  governor  and 
Legislature,  were  strongly  in  favor  of  sustain- 
ing the  Government  and  the  Union.  The  sys- 
tem of  aiding  the  families  of  volunteers  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  many  other 
measures  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of -the 
State  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed. 

The  introduction  before  Conjgress,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  act  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  very  repugnant  to 
the  people  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Mary- 
land. A  large  meeting  of  these  of  Montgomery 
county  assembled  at  Rockville  about  the  first 
of  April,  and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  de- 
claring that  the  measure  was  regarded  as  the 
entering  wedge  to  a  scheme  of  general  emanci- 
pation, a  violation  of  public  faith,  unconstitu- 
tional, as  taking  private  property  not  for  public 
use,  nor  for  a  Just  compensation,  unwise,  ill- 
timed,  both  politically  and  financially.  ^  The 
action  of  Congress  was,  however,  acquiesced 
in. 

The  attachment  to  the  Uzuon  whi()h  has  ex- 
isted in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  which  has 
been  manifested  most  -amply  during  the  past 
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year,  plaoeA  her  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the 
states  deYoted  to  that  canse.  Together  with 
Kentucky,  this  State  held  the  halance  of  power 
hetween  the  two  hostile  sections  when  the  war 
commenced,  and  if  they  had  failed  in  taking  the 
stand  they  did  take  against  disunion,  the  capital 
of  the  nation  wonld  inevitahly  have  heen  lost, 
end  the  Union  cause  compromised,  perhaps 
hopelessly,  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations. 

The  supremacy  in  the  physical  contest  with 
these  two  States  firmly  united  with  the  South- 
ern States,  so  far  as  to  have  secured  a  return 
of  the  seceding  States,  would  have  heen  so 
doubtful  and  demanded  such  years  of  contest 
as  to  have  discouraged  the  most  sanguine.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  Confederate  States  that  Maryland  would 
unite  with  the  Confederacy,  if  she  was  sup- 
ported to  maintain  the  contest  that  would  fol* 
low  within  her  borders.  As  the  divisions  of 
Gen.  Lee^s  army  crossed  the  Potomac,  defi* 
cient  in  supplies  of  every  kind,  they  were  ex- 
pecting to  be  received  into  a  land  of  plenty,  and 
to  be  joined  by  the  brave  soldiers  of  that  State. 
In  less  than  fifteen  days  their  weary  feet  re- 
crossed  the  same  river  retreating  from  a  victo- 
rious foe.  No  great  popular  welcome  had  met 
them ;  their  thinned  ranks  had  not  been  filled 
by  new  recruits,  and  no  tokens  of  substantial 
sympathy  had  been  shown.  At  every  step  as 
they  advanced  they  found  themselves  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Yet  the  State  of  Maryland 
could  not  approve  of  many  of  the  great  meas- 
nreeof  the  Government,  which  were  destined  to 
destroy  some  of  her  most  cherished  institutions, 
neitiber  was  the  administration  one  with  which 
she  had  the  smallest  sympathy.  Such  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  and 
snch  the  heroic  patriotism  she  displayed  amid 
them. 

The  details  of  the  advance  of  the  Confeder- 
ate troops  into  Maryland  will  be  found  under 
Army  Ofebations,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

Upon  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  an  enrolment  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State  subject  to  military  duty 
waa  made  by  the  order  of  Governor  Bradford. 
Preparatory  to  this  draft  for  soldiers,  commit- 
tees were  appointed  by  the  governor  in  every 
eonnty,  nearly  all  of  whom  upon  investigation 
recommended  such  draft  as  both  necessary  and 
proper  to  complete  the  quota  of  the  State.  The 
draft  was  in  due  time  carried  into  effect  and 
sustained  by  the  people.  The  places  of  a  large 
number  of  those  drafted  were  subsequently  filled 
by  aubstitntes.  In  Baltunore,  Harford,  and 
Prince  George  counties,  and  Baltimore  city,  the 
complement  was  thus  made  up.  The  bounties 
required  to  be  paid  were  from  $225  to  $275, 
and  not  higher  than  in  any  Northern  State.  In 
Massachusetts  the  quota  of  the  second  call  was 
not  even  made  up  by  a  draft.  The  qnota  of 
Maryland  under  the  first  oall  was  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-two,  of  whom  about 
one  third  were  to  come  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
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more.  At  the  time  the  number  of  men  liable 
to  the  service  in  the  city  was  seventeen  l^ov- 
sand.  The  quota  under  both  calls  was  about 
sixteen  thousand,  and  the  proportion  of  Balti- 
more about  five  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  within  the 
State  is  422,  of  which  the  cost  of  construction 
has  been  $46,265,684.  The  canals  of  the  State 
are  the  Susquehanna  and  Pish  water,  45  miles; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  184  miles ;  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware,  12  miles. 

Maryland  contains  a  number  of  excellent  in* 
stitntions  for  education.  There  are  four  in  l^e 
oity  and  county  of  Baltimore.  Others  are  at  Aih 
napolis,  EUicott^s  Mills,  Chestertown,  and  Fred- 
erick. The  State  has  a  school  fnnd  amounting 
to  nearly  $350,000,  and  the  public  expenditure 
for  schools  exceeds  half  a  million.  The  system 
of  public  schools  in  operation  in  Baltimore  is 
hardly  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  North- 
em  city. 

The  arrest  of  citizens  without  legal  process 
continued  to  be  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
in  Maryland  than  any  other  State.  The  follow- 
ing instance  is  an  illustration.  On  the  28th  of 
July  a  large  Union  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Baltimore,  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  certain 
charges  of  disloyalty  and  official  corruption. 
On  Oct  28,  a  meeting  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  the  original  meeting  was  called  to  hear  a  re- 
port of  this  committee.  The  committee  report* 
ed  that  they  had  summoned  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  testify  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
and  taken  ninety-six  i&davits  of  respectable 
men  proving  an  enormous  amount  of  disloyalty 
on  the  part  of  persons  in  position ;  that  they 
had  prepared  a  brief  of  the  evidence,  which, 
with  the  affidavits,  they  had  laid  before  the 
president.  That  owing  to  preoccupation  no 
action  had  been  taken  on  the  papers,  which 
were  afterward  at  their  request  returned.  Be- 
fore the  report  of  the  committee  was  concluded 
th^  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Mivjor  Jones  and  other  officers  of 
Gen.  Wool's  staff,  and  a  company  of  soldiers, 
who  seized  upon  the  documents  exposing  offi- 
cial corruption  and  arrested  the  members  of  the 
committee  then  present,  viz. :  Thomas  H.  Gard- 
ner, clerk  of  the  criminal  court;  Col.  Thomaa 
B.  Rich,  aid  to  the  governor;  Alfred  Evans; 
and  lliomas  Sewell.  The  prisoners  were  sent 
to  Fort  Delaware,  but  afterward  uncondition-- 
allv  rele&sed 

MASSACHUSETTS,  the  80th.  State  in  the- 
Union  in  area,  ranks  in  population  as  the  sev- 
enth, the  census  returns  of  1860  showing  that* 
her  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  1,281,066^. 
Of  whom  506,718  were  males,  and  684,858  fe- 
males, and  9,602  colored.  In  density  of  popu- 
lation and  absolute  increase  of  popnlation  per- 
sqnare  mile  she  ranks  first,  and  in  the  amount  of 
her  manufactures,  third.  The  aggregate  products 
of  the  latter  amounted  to  $266,000,000,  of  which 
$55,675,684  were  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and' 
the  products  of  her  fisheries  to  $9,300,402.    In 
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1862  the  State  had  about  1,660  miles  of  railroad 
in  operation,  or  under  coDstruction,  in  whieh 
upward  of  $60,000,000  have  been  invested. 
The  total  value  of  her  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty amounted  to  $815,287,468,  which  was  ex- 
oeeded  bj  that  of  only  4  other  States.  The 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
li&hed  in  the  State  was  282,  ana  their  aggregate 
circulation  was  102,000,760  copies.  {8ee  Unitbd 
Btatbs.) 

In  January,  1862,  the  Legislature  ^et  and 
organized,  by  the  choice  of  John  H.  Clifford,  as 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  Alexander  H.  Bol- 
look,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes,' 
both  being  the  candidates  of  the  republicans, 
who  were  in  a  large  majority.  John  A.  An- 
drew was  at  the  same  time  inaugurated  as 
governor  of  the  State,  a  post  which  he  had 
filled  during  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
of  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  State  was  stated 
to  be  $10,988,845.56,  of  which  $1,868,000  were 
floating,  and  the  remainder  fanded  debt.  The 
resources  amounted  to  $14,835,161.27,  of  which 
$3,205,744.98  were  unproductive,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus over  the  liabilities  of  the  State  of  $8,846,- 
241.62. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  chief  seaports 
of  the  State  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  tardy  and  uncertain  action 
of  the  National  Government,  from  which  how- 
ever a  reimbursement  for  moneys  expended 
was  expected.  A  resolution  was  accordingly 
adopted  as  follows: 

That  his  Excellency^  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  be  and  he  is  hereby 
aiBthorized  to  enter  into  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  manofaoture  of  suitable  ordnance 
for  the  coast-  defences  of  Massachasetts,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  after  ad- 
vertising for  proposals  therefor;  provided,  that  the 
work  shall  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  officers  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  arma- 
ment of  the  fortifications  in  Boston  hpbor  and 
at  Kew  Bedford,  was  put  on  a  war  footing,  and 
plans  were  prepared  by  the  engineer  and  ord- 
nance officers  of  the  State,  for  the  fortification 
of  other  ports  in  Massachusetts,  by  earth  works 
to  be  thrown  up  in  a  few  days,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. 

The  following  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations  were  adopted 
on  April  80,  in  relation  to  the  act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  families  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
of  Massachusetts  at  Baltimore,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1861 : 

Betolvedt  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaachntetts 
hereby  acknowledges  the  liberal  appropriation  of  her 
sister  State  of  Maryland,  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded, 
and  of  the  families  of  the  killed  of  the  Sixth  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  in  the  lamentable  occur- 
rences at  BalUmore  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  will  welcome  with  sincere  and 
cordial  satisfaction  this  evidence  of  the  generous  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  Maryland,  which  will  tend  to  re- 
store and  strengtben  that  kind  of  fraternal  feeling  whioh 


shonld  ever  exist  between  the  eiiizeDs  of  the  difllMvot 
Stat^  of  this  Union. 

Beaolvedf  That  his  Exoelleni^^  the  €k>vemor,  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolve  to  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor  of  Maryland,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  laid  before  her  Legislature  at  ita  next  session. 

On  Jan.  1, 1862,  Massachusetts  had  sent  to 
the  field  (including  8,786  three  months*  Tolon- 
teers)  88,686  men,  and  had  also  contributed 
11,000  men  to  the  navy.  Biz  months  later  she 
had  in  actual  service  26  regiments  of  infantry, 
1  of  cavalry,  1  of  heavy  artillery,  6  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  and  2  companies  of  sharpshoot- 
ers, beside  8  additional  regiments  in  prooess  of 
recruitment,  all  of  which  were  enlisted  for  three 
years ;  and  the  number  of  seamen  for  the  navy 
furnished  by  her  was  estimated  at  from  12,000 
to  18,000. 

On  May  19th  the  U.  S.  a4)utant-general  tele- 
graphed from  Washington  to  Gov.  Andrew, 
requesting  to  know  how  soon  he  could  raise 
and  oi^anize  three  or  four  more  infantry  re^- 
ments,  and  have  them  ready  to  be  forwards, 
armed  and  equipped,  to  the  seat  of  war.  The 
governor,  in  reply,  sent  the  following  commu- 
nication to  Secretary  Stanton: 

A  call  so  sudden  and  unexpected  finds  me  withoot 
materials  for  an  intelligent  reply.  Our  young  men  are 
all  preoccupied  with  other  views.  Still,  if  a  real  call 
for  three  regiments  is  made,  I  believe  we  can  raise 
them  in  forty  days.  The  arms  and  equipments  would 
need  to  be  furnished  here.  Our  people  have  never 
marched  without  them.  They  go  into  camp  while 
forming  into  regiments,  and  are  arilled  and  practised 
with  arms  and  muskets  as  soldiers.  To  attempt  the 
other  course  would  dampen  enthusiasm,  and  make  the 
men  feel  that  they  were  not  soldiers  but  a  mob. 

Affain :  if  our  people  feel  that  they  are  KoiuK  into  the 
South  to  help  to  fight  rebels  who  will  kill  ana  destroy 
them,  by  all  means  known  to  savages  as  well  as  civil- 
ized men ;  will  deceive  them  by  frauaulent  flags  oftnioe 
and  lying  pretences,  as  they  did  the  Massachusetts  bojs 
at  Williamsbure :  will  use  their  negro  slaves  against 
them  both  as  wtMrers  and  fighting  men,  while  they 
themselves  must  never  fire  at  we  enemy^s  magaxine,! 
think  they  will  feel  the  draft  is  heavy  on  their  patriot- 
ism. But  if  the  President  will  sustain  General  Hunter, 
and  recogmize  all  men,  even  black  men,  as  legally  ca- 
pable of  that  loyalty  the  blacks  are  waiting  to  manifest, 
and  let  them  fight  with  God  and  human  nature  on  their 
side,  the  roads  would  swarm,  if  need  be,  with  multi- 
tudes whom  New  England  would  pour  out  to  obey 
your  call. 

Always  ready  to  do  my  utmost,  I  remain,  moat  faith- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW. 

A  few  days  later  came  the  intelligence  of  the 
sudden  march  of  the  Oonfederate  Oen.  Jack- 
son down  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
of  the  retreat  of  Gren.  Banks^s  small  army  and 
the  imminent  danger  apprehended  at  Wash- 
ington. The  northern  and  eastern  States  re- 
sponded with  eagerness  to  the  call  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  aid,  and  among  the  first  to  take 
active  measures  in  that  behalf  was  Gov.  An- 
drew, who,  forgetting  the  scruples  which  he 
had  urged  in  his  previous  communicataon,  is- 
sued a  proclamation.    (See  piwe  108.) 

With  an  alacrity  which  nvidled  that  of  their 
ancestors,  the  **  minute  '*  men  of  the  Revolution, 
tiie  citizens  of  Massachusetts  responded  at  once 
to  the  call  of  the  governor,  and  cm  the  sue- 
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eeedifig  day,  May  26,  8,100  men  reported  to 
him  at  his  headquarters  on  Boston  Common. 
These  were  the  regular  militia  of  the  State,  and 
did  not  emhrace  a  regiment  of  volunteers  de- 
spatched on  the  same  day  to  Washington.  It 
was  noted  with  gratification  that  this  was 
double  the  number  which  reported  in  April, 
1861,  immediately  after  the  £Edl  of  Fort  Sumter, . 
and  claimed  that  Massachusetts  was  still  among 
the  first  of  the  States  in  devotion  to  the  Union 
as  well  as  in  resources. 

Within  a  few  days  tiie  retreat  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son relieved  the  General  Government  of  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and  in  accordance 
with  orders  from  the  War  Department  the  mili- 
tia were  released,  and  all  future  enlistments 
were  directed  to  be  made  for  8  years  or  during 
the  war. 

The  calls  of  the  Government  in  July  and  Au- 
gQstfor  additional  three  years^  men  and  800,000 
nine  months*  men  were  responded  to  by  Massa- 
chusetts with  her  accustomed  readiness,  and  by 
the  18th  of  December  out  of  the  75,294  men, 
which  constituted  the  quota  of  the  State  to  that 
period,  all  but  8,809  had  been  furnished.  By 
the  report  of  the  ac^utant-general  rendered  at 
the  commencement  of  1868,  it  appears  that 
subsequent  to  July,  1862,  the  State  sent  15,012 
men  for  the  three  years*  service  and  22  regi- 
ments, comprising  19,806  men,  for  9  months, 
and  that  during  1862  6,628  men  had  been  re- 
cruited to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  old  regiments 
in  the  field.  If  to  ^ese  be  added  the  men  re- 
cruited for  the  navy,  a  total  of  about  90,000 
men  enlisted  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  will  be  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  State. 
These  amount  to  about  64  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  non-exempts  enrolled  by  the  State 
officers,  and  .078  of  the  whole  population.  The 
aggregate  number  of  soldiers  in  service  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  estimated  by  Gov.  Andrew 
at  60,000. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  eauip- 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  regimentis,  in  which 
upward  of  $4,000,000  had  been  expended  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  executive,  it  may  be 
added  that  a  legislative  committee,  which  had 
been  invested  with  absolute  authority  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  reported  unanimously  that 
after  a  thorough  examination,  in  which  they 
bad  even  advertised  in  tlie  public  joumalB  "  that 
they  were  holding  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  coxnplaints  as  any  person  might 
be  desirous  of  making  concerning  any  con- 
tracts," they  had  been  *^  unable  to  fix  a  charge 
of  fraud  or  improper  conduct  upon  any  person 
connected  with  the  Government,"  that  they 
had  no  complaints  before  them  which  re- 
mained unexamined,  and  that  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  any  more  would  or  could 
be  preferred. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  the  political 
parties  hegeai  to  organize  for  the  November 
election  of  State  officers  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. A  convention  of  the  republicans  nom- 
inated Gov.  Andrew  and  his  colleagues  in  office 


for  reelection,  and  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Efisolvedy  That  Mauachusetts  with  all  her  heart  and 
strength  will  support  the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  by  the  employ- 
ment  of  all  the  means  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of 
Christian  ciTilized  warfare. 

Beaolv€dy  That  the  most  decigive  measures  for  the 
complete  and  permanent  suppression  of  this  rebellion 
are  the  most  prudent,  and  that,  as  the  institution  of 
slarery  is  a  principal  support  of  it,  that  institotion 
shall  be  exterminated. 

Ruohed,  That  we  heartily  applaud  the  gallantry  and 
endurance  of  oar  soldiers,  and  mourn  the  loss  of  those 
who  hare  fallen,  and  that  we  will  cherish  their  mem- 
oiies  in  our  hearts  and  preserve  them  by  most  endnr^ 
ingmonuments. 

liesohedf  That  we  recognise  and  acknowled(||e  the 
predminent  merits  and  services  of  our  Senators  m  the 
Congress  oftbe  United  States,  the  honorable  Charles 
Sumner  and  the  honorable  HenxT  Wilson.  In  the  posts 
of  doty  assigned  them  by  the  sutnrages  of  their  brother 
Senators,  one  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  other  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  they  have  cordially  and  unre- 
servedly, and  with  masterly  ability,  supported  all  ffov- 
emmental  measures,  and  fitly  represented  the  Com- 
monwealth as  amone  the  most  cheerful  and  enthu- 
siastic defenders  of  the  Government.  ^  And  now  that 
the  second  term  of  our  senior  Senator  is  drawing  to  a 
close  we  desire  to  express  our  warm  approbation  of 
his  course  and  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  to 
commend  him  to  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
whom  he  has  served  so  wel^  that  the  Commonwealth 
may  again  honor  itself  bj  returning  to  dotv  at  the  cap- 
ital a  statesman,  a  scholar,  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of 
whom  any  Republic  in  any  age  might  be  proud. 

JStmlved,  That  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  State  daring  the  past  year,  and  the  intelligent  and 
energetic  manner  in  which  its  Chief  Magistrate  and 
other  officers  have  discharged  their  severe  duties,  mer- 
it and  receive  our  most  hearty  commendation. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  a  call  signed  by 
many  eminent  citizens  of  Massachusetts  was 
issued  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
people  to  meet  at  Boston  on  Oct  7.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  call  was  thus  stated : 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  loyal  men  in  Massachu- 
setts mav  in  the  most  effectual  manner  sustain  and 
support  the  Government,  the  Constitution  and  the  law% 
and  aid  the  chosen  and  constituted  bead  of  the  nation, 
the  President,  in  his  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  labors 
to  save  the  country  and  pot  down  rebellion,  we  ask  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  irrespective  of  all  party, 
to  meet  at  some  future  time  to  be  agreed  upon,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  State  officers  at  the  coming 
election,  and  take  counsel  together  for  the  common  weaL 

The  convention  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time  at  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was  filled  with  dele- 
gates and  friends  of  the  movement  Linps 
Childs  was  appointed  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  following  nominations  were  made : 
for  governor,  Charles  DevenSjjr.;  lieut.-gov., 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett;  secretary,  Oliver  War- 
ner; treasurer,  Heniy  K.  Oliver;  attomey- 
generd,  Henry  W.  Paine. 

The  vie\^s  of  the  convention  were  expressed 
by  ij^e  following  resolutions : 

Bnolval,  That  our  sentiments  are  clearly  expressed 
by  adopting  the  language  of  the  following  reMlution 
passed  by  Congress  at  the  extra  session  in  1861 : 

**  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced 
upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern- 
States,  now  in  arms  against  the  Constitutional  Govern-^ 
ment»  and  in  arms  around  the  capitol ;  that  in  this  great 
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lutiooal  emerfenej,  banisbiiiff  all  feeling  of  mere  pas* 
eioo  and  resentment,  we  will  recollect  only  our  duty 
to  the  whole  oonntrj ;  that  this  war  is  not  waged  on 
tar  part  in  anj  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose of  obnqaest  or  sabjuj^on,  or  purpose  of  c 


throwing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established 
iastitntionB  of  those  States,  bnt  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  sapremacj  of  the  Constitntion,  and  to  preserre  the 
Union  with  all  the  di^itj,  eoaalitr.  and  rights  of 
the  seTenU  States  unimpairea,  and  that  as  soon 
as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to 


Betolvedt  That  the  expenditure  of  nearij  two  tbon« 
•and  millions  of  treasure,  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  of  our  armies  in  a  war  of  eighteen 
months  against  traitors,  two  thirds  less  in  numbers  and 
inferior  in  resources  for  war  of  every  description— and 
the  traitors  still  not  only  unsubdued,  bnt  apparentlr 
vigorous  and  threatening  as  at  the  be^^nning— call 
loudly  upon  the  people,  without  distinction  or  party 
or  opinion,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  disaster, 
and  to  unite  with  all  tneir  heart,  mind,  and  might  in 
Qigingon  and  sustaining  the  Executive  in  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  that  it  may 
be  a  short  war,  and  that  its  end  may  be  a  speedy  and 
iMmorable  peace,  with  every  State  restored  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution. 

Ji^Boloed,  That  we  recognize  in  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  the  nation,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  a  responsible  and  constitutional  head,  whose 
rightful  authority  and  power  ought  always  to  bo  vigor- 
ously and  rdiffiously  guarded  and  preserved  as  the 
oondition  on  which  our  form  of  government  and  the 
oonstitational  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  can  be 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  anarchy  or  the  gulf  of  despot- 
inn.  Now,  more  than  any  other  time  in  the  history  orthe 
republic,  the  President  ought  zealously  to  guard  him- 
self, lest  in  the  assumption  of  war  powers,  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  vast  armies,  he  transcend  the 
limits  and  bounds  set  by  the  fathers  to  guard  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people. 

£ttolo4d.  That  we  have  read  with  pleasure  the  decla- 
ration of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chiei;  io  his 
proclamation  of  Sept.  22, 1862,  that  the  war  hereailer. 
as  heretofore,  "  wul  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of 
practieally  restoring  the  constitutional  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  people  thereof,  in 
which  States  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or 
disturbed."  We  know  that  in  the  mode  and  manner 
of  conducting  this  war  to  that  issue,  in  the  means  and 
policy  to  be  adopted  in  its  prosecution,  a  solemn  and 
fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  him. 

Baolvea,  That  freedom  exists  only  under  the  Con- 
stitution ;  it  confines  and  limits  authority ;  it  defines 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power.  Without  a 
strict  and  guarded  observance  of  and  adherence  to  it, 
military  power,  which  in  time  of  war,  within  rebellious 
districts,  occupied  by  armed  forces,  arrests  its  citizen, 
eondemns  and  executes  him  by  decree  of  court  martial, 
might  become  supreme  and  perpetual  over  the  whole 
land,  and  the  Government  be  made  a  despotism.  In 
this  time  of  war  we  want  men  in  our  Congress  who 
shall  be  vigilant,  sleepless,  and  fer-seeing  watchmen 
upon  the  towers  of  freedom— shall  guard  against  the 
sushtest  encroachments  upon  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers,  and  shall  see  to  it  that  those  flreat  safe- 
guards to  liberty,  exemption  from  arrest  wiUiout  legal 
warrant,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  writ  of  halMos  carpits, 
are  preserved  in  loyal  and  peaceful  States.  In  times 
like  the  present,  passion  is  apt  to  overwhelm  reason 
and  judgment  Now,  and  for  years  to  come,  during 
the  war,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  after  the  war  questions 
are  to  be  discussed  and  determined  more  tremendous 
in  their  consequences  than  have  been  presented  to  the 
nation  since  the  founding  of  the  government.  We 
need  legislators  who  are  patrioU  and  statesmen. 
Massachusetts  no  longer  wsnts  men  to  represent  her 
who  see  one  thing  so  clearly  that  they  can  see  nothing 
•Ise. 

A$olv4d,  That  we  offer  the  thanks  of  thia  conventioa 


io  theloyil  States  of  the  border,  for  Iheir  devotion  to 
the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  flag.  We  know 
Irhat  they  have  suffered.  We  know  lu^nst  what  they 
contended.  We  know  the  strength  ofthetr  patriotism. 
It  is«lirm  and  true  when  hostile  armies  encamp  upon 
their,  soil  and  devastate  their  homes.  And  we  brand 
as  false  and  wicked  the  imputation  of  fiuatics,  and 
partisans  that  their  loyalty  is  doubtful,  and,  therefore, 
their  counsel  should  be  spumed.  God  bless  Hair- 
•  land  for  the  last  proof  of  her  fidelity.  God  help  the 
brave  State  of  Kentucky,  cursed  to-day  by  the  tread  of 
a  rebel  army.  Her  people  are  our  people,  her  cause  is 
our  cause,  and  it  is  our  proud  conndence  that  ahe  will 
pass  through  her  present  trial  with  her  fair  fame  un- 
tarnished, and  while  she  routes  those  who  have  in- 
vaded her.  will  confound  those  who  have  slandered  her. 
Jiesolvtd,  That  Massachusetts  responds  with  full 
heart  to  the  acclaim  with  which  the  army  of  YirgjoiA 
greeted  the  appointment  to  its  command  of  Maj.-^eo. 
George  B.  McClellan.  We  put  trust  in  him  whom 
brave  men  desire  to  do  battle  for  our  cause.  liCt  all 
irregular  and  irresponsible  intermeddling  with  his 
command  of  the  army,  whether  in  high  places  or  low, 
by  letter  writers  in  camp  or  governors  in  convention, 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  henceforth  cease. 

A  complete  party  organization  was  also 
made  by  the  convention. 

On  the  next  day,  the  8th,  a  convention, 
representing  the  democratic  party,  assembled 
at  Worcester,  and  declined  to  make  any  nom- 
inationa  for  State  officers,  but  adopted  the 
following  resolutions,  as  expressive  of  their 
views  on  national  atfairs : 

Beaolued,  That  the  democracy  of  Massachnsettt, 
waiving  the  expression  of  their  views  on  qnestioDS 
not  rendered  imperative  by  the  imperilled  condition 
of  our  country,  will  continue  to  render  the  National 
Gk>rernment  their  sincere  and  united  support  in  the 
use  of  all  le^timate  means  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  restore  the 
Union. 

Beeolved,  That  we  believe  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  formed  in  wisdom  by  our  fathers,  gires 
to  the  constituted  authorities  ample  power  to  suppress 
rebellion,  and  we  earnestly  invoke  the  President  to 
stand  by  that  sacred  instrument,  so  that  all  loyal  and 
law-abiding  people  may  with  earnest,  confiding  hearts 
stand  by  toe  President ;  and  while  we  yield  a  ready 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  we  demand  of  the  (Government  and  gov- 
erned alike  an  unwavering  fidelity  to  and  enforcement 
of  all  its  safeguards  and  provisions. 

Jittolvtdf  That  in  common  with  and  adopting  the 
language  of  the  President,  our  "  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery  ;** 

That  the  policy  announced  by  Congress  in  the  reso- 
lution unanimouslv  adopted  in  July,  1861,  cannot  be 
departed  from  witnouta  vioUtion  of  the  public  feith. 

[See  first  resolution  of  people^s  conventioD.] 
Beaohedt  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
secession  and  abolition,  both  of  which  tend  directly  and 
surely  to  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  permanent  union  or  confederacy  of  indepen- 
dent States  where  the  right  of  secession  isiidmitted.  or 
where  any  State,  by  a  claim  of  <' higher  law,"  usurps 
the  rieht  to  disregard  the  Constitution  or  bond  of 
Union  by  which  such  States  are  united. 

Resolvedy  That  during  this  rebellion,  which  requirrn 
the  whole  strength  of  tbe  people  to  subdne,  the  intro- 
duction and  discussion  of  mere.partisan  questioM  or 
hieher  law  theories,  are  oalcnlated  to  weaken  the  hands 
ana  unnerve  the  heart  of  the  soldier,  to  awaken  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  among  the  people,  to  arouse  tbe 
slumbering  animosities  (n  party ;  to  beget  strife  sod 
dissension  among  ourselves,  ana  thus  deprive  our  ac- 
tion of  itt  great  moral  power  and  grandsnt;  tbiifcr*^ 
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SmIMy  Thftt  we  deeply  regret  that  the  Preddeni 
of  the  Cnited  States,  at  tbu  time  forsetftil  of  his  obti- 

fatioos  to  the  whole  oountiy,  as  the  constitutional 
ead  of  the  GoTernment,  and  yielding  to  unwise  coun- 
sels, should  have  declared  in  proclamation  of  Sept  22, 
1862,  his  determination  to  adopt  hereafter,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  our  deplorable  civil  war,  the  policy  of  a 
party  which  the  House  of  Representatives,  py  the  res* 
olution  of  Feb.  11, 1861,  unanimously  declared  to  be 
(00  "insignificant  in  numbers  and  influence  to  excite' 
tbe  serious  attention  or  alarm  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  lepublic." 

juw^tfi,  That  in  the  name  of  ciyiiixed  humanity, 
we  rrapectfuUy  but  earnestly  protest  against  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes,  both  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality 
and  inexpediency,  ana  unjustifiable  on  the  ground  of 
militaiy  necessity,  as  it  is  prospective,  not  immediate, 
in  its  action,  and  we  accept  as  conclusive  reasons 
agaiost  it  the  unanswerable  arsuments  of  the  President 
limiself  to  tbe  self-constituted  Chicago  delegation :  that 
it  deprives  the  noble  Union  men  in  the  rebellious 
States,  alike  with  the  most  guilty,  of  their  property ; 
that  if  inoperative  it  will  bring  down  npon  us  the  scorn 
of  the  world,  and  if  capable  of  practical  execution  it 
must  produce  a  war  or  races,  m  wbich  all  alike,  the 
iunooence  of  woman  and  the  helplessness  of  childhood, 
most  suffer  with  the  ^ilty,  and  which  must  sooner  or 
later  end  in  the  extmction  of  the  negro  race  in  the 
Southern  States. 

RetoLfi^dy  That  in  order  to  prevent  such  deplorable 
results  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  all  honorable 
efibrts  to  surround  the  President  with  sound,  safe,  and 
wise  counsellors,  and  send*  to  Congress  iroro  this 
Commonwealth  statesmen,  whose  standard  of  loyaltv 
Ls  nekhcr  above  the  Constitution,  nor  in  conflict  with 
it. 

Resolved,  That  the  rlaht  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  an- 
cient and  constitutional  risbt  of  this  people  to  canvass 
public  measures,  should  lie  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  as  well  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  jeal- 
Duslr  guarded ; 

That  the  right  of  the  writ  of  Jiaheat  corpus  is  older 
than  the  Government  itself;  it  is  one  of  the  main  pil- 
lars of  the  common  law,  and  the  great  bulwark  of  civil 
liberty,  with  the  wisdom  of  centuries  pleading  for  ita 
sanctity,  and  under  the  Constitution  there  is  no  power 
that  can  suspend  it  except  the  Consress  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  the  people  of  tbe  loyal  States  have 
voluntarily  given  millions  of  their  treasure,  and  thou- 
sands of  their  sons  to  sustain  the  Government,  no  exi- 
gency rcMiuires  its  suspension,  and  we  therefore  call  on 
the  President  to  recognize  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  by 
restoring  to  them  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  of  the  press. 

Betolvtd,  That  meetings  of  the  governors  of  States, 
with  the  view  to  control  or  shape  the  policy  of  the 
General  Government,  or  to  dictate  terms  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  not  only  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
but  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  deserving 
severe  reprobation. 

Raolved^  That  the  services  of  Maj.^en.  Georee  B. 
KcCleUan  entitle  bun  to  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  people,  and  that  any  attempt  to  deprive 
bim  of  the  command  he  now  holds,  or  to  embarrass  his 
plans  or  impair  the  confidence  with  which  tbe  soldiers 
and  people  regard  him,  whether  made  by  conventions 
of  Governors,  by  Senators,  or  Congressmen,  or  any 
other  politicians,  is  fraught  with  great  danger  to  our 
cause  and  deserves  the  severest  censure. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  November^  and  the  yotes  of  the  electors 
were  given  as  follows : 

\WL  1801. 

Repablican 80,885  65,261 

People 52,587      Democrat  81,266 

The  votes  for  members  of  Congress  were 
given  aefoUows:         - 


Bepubllesn.  People. 

IstDistriet 8,899  8,768 

2d      "        9,271  5,884 

8d      "        6,044  5,020 

4th     "        6,828  6,851 

6th     '•        8,606  6,898 

6th     «        8,124  6,168 

7th     «        7,994  6,496 

8th     "        10,128  5,178 

9th    **        14,811    Nocandidate. 

10th    *«        7,449  5,786 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  were  elected 
as  follows : 

Senate.  House. 

Bepublican 85  198 

Democratic 6  41 

A  proposition  was  made  to  Gov.  Andrew, 
on  the  80th  of  September,  from  Gen.  Bix,  com- 
mander at  Fortress  Monroe,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  War  Department,  to  receive  into 
Massachusetts  a  certain  number  of  the  slaves, 
or  "  loyal  blacks,"  collected  there,  whose  re- 
moval was  desirable  '^for  reasons  both  military 
and  humane." 

The  correspondence  was  conducted  through 
M^or  Bolles,  of  Gen.  Dix^s  staff,  and  the  gov- 
ernor. It  was  contemplated  to  relieve  the 
Government,  by  the  removal  of  a  large  number 
to  Massachusetts  and  other  Eastern  States. 
The  governor,  although  earnestly  invoked  on 
the  subject  in  the  name  of  humanity  to  the 
*'  Iciyal  blacks,"  declined  to  receive  them,  on 
the  ground  that  their  stout  arms  could  be  of 
service  in  fighting  for  liberty.  He  further 
said: 

Contemplating,  however,  the  possibility  of  their  re- 
moval, permit  me  to  say  that  the  Northern  States  are, 
of  all  places,  the  worst  possible  to  select  for  an  asvlum. 
These  poor  people,  afloat  upon  the  worid,  are  innabit- 
ants  or  a  southern  climate,  and  have  habits,  and  are 
subject  to  needs  and  to  neculiarities  of  physical  con- 
stitution accordinely*  Where,  then,  is  the  prudence 
or  the  humanity  ofsubjecting  them  at  once  to  the  rigors 
of  our  northern  sky,  in  the  winter  season,  with  the 
moral  certainty  of  inflicting  extreme  suffering,  result* 
ine  probably  in  disease  and  death  ?  If  their  removal 
is  definitely  determined  upon,  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  for  the  asylum  some  Union  foothold  in 
the  South— as  Hilton  Head— where  they  could  retain 
their  health,  be  trained  as  soldiers,  and  their  labor  be 
rendered  economically  available.  For  them  to  come 
here  for  encampment  or  asylum  would  be  to  come  as 
paupers  and  sufferers  into  a  strange  land  and  a  climate' 
trying  even  to  its  habitu^,  as  a  swarm  of  homeless 
wanderers,  migrating  without  purpose,  and  not  to  the 
wilderness  where  the  strong  arm  would  suffice  for 
maintenance,  but  to  a  busy  community  where  they 
would  be  incapableof  self-help— a  course  certain  to  de- 
moralize themselves  and  endanger  others.  Such  an 
event  would  be  a  handle  to  all  traitors  and  to  all  per^ 
sons  evillv  dbposed.  We  should  be  told  that  the  ^x- 
periment  *had  been  tried  and  had  failed ;  that  tbe  ne- 
groes were  proved  worthless  and  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  when  the  truth  would  be  that  WS' 
had  pursued  the  plan  most  eminently  calculated  to  dis- 
able and  corrupt  them.  I  meet  with  pleasure  the  mo- 
tives of  humanity  which  have  dictated  your  proposed 
8 Ian ;  but  fh)m  toe  very  same  feelines  I  must  consider 
ie  plan  mistaken.  It  is  precisely  l>ecause  I  do  not 
wish  the  negroes  to  suffer;  precisely  because  I  would 
save  their  wives  and  children  fh>m perishing;  precise- 
ly because  I  do  not  wish  their  new  fireedom  to  oeoome 
license,  corruption,  and  infamy,  that  I  respectfully  de* 
dine  to  aid  or  countenance  your  plan  for  their  trans- 
portation to  the  Korth. 
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MoOULLOOH,  Bkn,  a  general  in  the  Oon- 
federate  army,  born  in  Butherford  co.,  Tenn., 
in  1814,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge, 
Maroh  7, 1862.  He  was  a  son  of  Alexander 
McOalloch,  who  fought  under  Gen.  Jackson  at 
the  battles  of  Talladega,  Tallahassee,  and 
Horseshoe,  during  the  Greek  war.  He  attended 
school  in  Tennessee  until  he  was  14  years  of 
age,  and  from  that  time  until  21  was  mostiy  en- 
gaged in  hunting,  in  which  occupation  he  be- 
came highly  skilled.  This  life  gave  him  a  taste 
for  adyenture,  and,  upon  learning  of  an  expe- 
dition of  trappers  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  he 
made  arrangements  to  join  them ;  failing  in 
this,  however,  he  engaged  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion of  David  Grockett  to  Texas,  to  take  part 
in  the  revolution ;  but,  arriving  at  Nacogdoches, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  too  late,  he  proceeded 
alone  to  the  river  Brazos,  where  he  was  taken 
sick,  and  did  not  recover  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Alamo.  In  1886  he  joined  the  Texan  army 
under  Qqu,  Sam  Houston,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  artillery.  He  served  gallantly  at  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  and  afterward  settled  in  Gon- 
zales CO.,  Texas,  and  was  employed  on  the  fron- 
tier, surveying  and  locating  lands.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a 
company  of  Texan  rangers,  and  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  war  four  days  iSter  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  the  Besaca.  His  company  were  ac- 
cepted by  Gen.  Taylor,  and  won  great  honor 
at  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista. 
He  afterward  joined  G^n.  Scott^s  army,  and 
for  his  gallant  services  at  the  taking  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  was  appointed  United  States  Mar- 
shal of  Texas  by  President  Pierce.  In  1857, 
he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  ex- 
Governor  Powell,  commissioner  to  Utah.  At 
the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Lin- 
coln he  was  in  Washington,  it  was  believed, 
making  arrangements,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
secessionists,  to  take  possession  of  the  city; 
but,  owing  to  the  precautions  of  Gen.  Scott, 
the  idea  was  abandoned.  He  was  subsequently 
made  brigpftdier-general  in  the  Gonfederate 
army,  and  assigned  the  command  of  the  Ar- 
kansas forces.  In  June,  1861,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  people  of  Arkansas  to  assemble 
at  Fayetteville  to  defend  the  State  from  inva- 
sion from  Missouri.  He  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Greek,  where  Gten.  Lyon  was 
killed,  and,  it  was  said,  having  some  misunder- 
standing with  G^n.  Price,  surrendered  the  com- 
mand to  him.  At  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge  he 
led  a  corps  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
troops,  and  fell  on  the  second  day  of  the  en- 
(pAgement. 

MoNAB,  Sib  Allan  Napier,  Bart.,  a  Gana- 
dian  statesman,  born  at  Niagara,  G.  W.,  Feb. 
19, 1798,  died  at  Toronto,  G.  W.,  Auff.  8, 1862, 
He  was  of  Scottish  family,  his  father,  lieutenant 
Allan  McNab,  having  been  appointed  by  Gen. 
Simooe  one  of  his  aids  when  he  came  to  ex- 
plore Ganada,  and  his  ^andfather  having  been 
a  captiun  of  the  42d.  Highlanders.  At  the  age 
of  14  the  subject  of  this  notice  joined  the 


grenadiers  of  the  8th  regiment,  who  were 
stationed  for  the  defence  of  Toronto,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  Americans  in  1812,  and  wsb 
compelled  to  retreat  with  his  regiment  to 
Kingston.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
ensign  during  the  war,  but  at  its  conclusion  left 
the  service  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
Toronto.  In  1824  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  settled  in  his  profession  at  Hamilton,  G.  W., 
where  his  public  enterprise  greatly  contributed 
to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  city. 
In  1829  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  from  the  county  of  Went- 
worth,  and  after  serving  three  terms  was  re- 
turned by  the  electors  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
In  the  ensuing  session  he  was  chosen  Speaker 
in  tiie  House  of  Assembly,  and  was  serving  in 
this  capacity,  when  the  rebellion,  headed  by 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  broke  out.  Sir  F.  B. 
Head  wrote  to  him  informing  him  of  the  peril 
in  which  the  Government  was  placed,  and  he 
immediately  marched  from  Toronto  at  the  head 
of  the  militia,  routed  the  insurgents  on  the  7th 
of  Deo.  1887,  and  soon  after  seized  the  Garo- 
line,  a  steamer  used  by  the  insurgents  for  com- 
munication with  the  American  shore,  set  it 
on  fire  and  sent  it  over  Niagara  Falls.  This 
act  occasioned  much  excitement  in  the  United 
States,  and  led  to  some  threats,  but  the  Eng- 
lish Government  sustained  Golonel  MoNab,  and 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1888,  he  was  knighted  by 
patent,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Ganada,  and  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
tures. The  Union  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Provinces  deprived  him  of  his  emoluments  of 
office  as  speaker,  and  the  governor-general 
asked  the  British  Government  for  compensa- 
tion for  him,  bnt  was  refused.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet, 
under  several  administrations,  and  prime  minis- 
ter in  1854-6.  In  Feb.  1858  he  was  created 
a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  subse- 
quently spent  three  years  in  England,  and  in 
1859  contested  Brighton,  £ng.,  for  Parliament, 
in  the  conservative  interest,  but  was  defeated. 
His  title  became  extinct  with  his  death,,  as  he 
left  no  male  issue. 

MEADE,  Bt.  Bev.  William,  D.  D.,  a  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  bom  in  Virginia,  Nov. 
11,  1789,  died  at  his  residence  near  Millwood, 
Glark  co..  Va.,  March  14,  1862.  He  was  a 
son  of  Gol.  Meade,  the  confidential  aid  of  Gen. 
Washington,  graduated  at  Princeton  Gollege, 
K  J.,  in  1808,  and,  in  1811,  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  character  and  exten- 
sive influence.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  a  diocesan  theological  semi- 
nary, and  various  educational  and  missionary 
societies  connected  with  his  denomination  in 
Virg^a.  In  1829  he  was  elected  and  conse- 
crated assistant  bishop  of  that  State,  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Bishop  Moore,  in  1841,  took  the 
sole  charge  of  the  mpoese.  In  1842,  ill  health 
obliged  mm  to  apply  £or  an  assistant^  and  Dr. 
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JolniB^ '  of  Baltimore,  l>6came  his  associate. 
Bishop  Meade  was  the  author  of  several  tracts 
and  treatises  on  doctrinal  questions,  local 
chnrch  history,  &o..  In  1884,  he  published 
"  Famfly  Prayer ;"  in  1849,  "  Lectures  on  the 
Pastoral  Office,"  "Lectures  to  Students;"  in 
1856,  **  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families 
in  Virginia." 

MEMPHIS.  Immediately  after  the  naval 
engagement  opposite  Memphis,  June  7,  several 
prominent  citizens  of  the  place  went  on  board 
the  flag  ship  to  inquire  of  Com.  Davis  his  inten- 
.  tions  with  respect  to  the  city,  and  a  correspon- 
dence thereupon  took  place  between  the  com- 
modore and  the  mayor.  (See  Asmy  Opebations.) 

A  satisfactory  arrangement  was  thus  made 
with  the  civil  authorities,  all  the  more  readily 
as  the  uDiayor  and  a  great  many  of  the  citizens — 
according  to  some  accounts  the  minority — were 
Union  men.  In  the  mean  time  Col.  Filet,  com- 
manding the  ram  fleet,  had-  made  an  independ- 
ent movement  toward  placing  the  city  under 
the  Federal  authority,  of  which  the  following  is 
his  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

tr.  8.  Bam  BwinEKLi.]n>,        ) 
Opposxtb  Muf  PHn,  June  T,  P.  li. ) 

Mm.  £.  If.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

Sis  :  Yesterday,  after  the  engaeemeot  with  the  rebel 
fleet  had  nearly  terminated,  and  the  gunboats  and  one 
of  my  rams  had  passed  below,  I  was  informed  that  a 
white  flag  had  been  raised  in  the  city.  I  immediately 
tent  my  son,  a  medical  cadet,  Chas.  R.  EUet,  ashore 
with  a  flag  of  truce  and  the  following  note  to  the  au- 
thorities : 

*'  Opfositb  Memphib,  JufkM  6.  I  understand  that  the 
city  of  Hemphis  has  surrendered.  I  therefore  send 
my  son,  with  two  United  States  flags,  with  instruc- 
tions to  raise  one  upon  the  custom  house  and  the  other 
upon  the  court  house,  as  evidence  of  the  return  of  your 
aty  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Constitution. 
"  CHAS.  ELLET,  Jb.,  Commanding.'' 

The  bearer  of  the  flags  and  the  above  note  was  ac- 
oompanied  by  Lieut*  Col.  Conkell,  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Illinois  regiment,  and  sixty-two  men  of  the  boat  guard. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  mayor  of  the  city : 

"  MxifPHlB,  i^IMM  (L 

^  Col.  CHm.  EUet,  Jr.,  Oommandinffy  dte. : 

'*  Sir  :  Your  note  of  this  date  is  received  and  the  con- 
tents noted.  The  civil  authorities  of  this  city  are  not 
advised  of  its  surrender  to  the  forces  of  the  Uuited 
States  Government,  and  our  reply  to  you  is  simply  to 
state  respectfully  that  we  have  no  power  to  oppose  the 
raising  of  the  flags  yon  have  directed  to  be  raised  over 
the  custom  house  and  post  office. 

"JOHN  PARK,  Mayor." 
On  receiving  this  reply  the  small  party  proceeded  to 
ihe  post  office  to  raise  the  national  flag,  and  were 
there  Joined  by  the  mayor.  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  conduct  of  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  citixens  was 
unezoeptionable.  The  party  was  surrounded  by  an 
axoitea  crowd,  using  anipry  and  threatening  language, 
but  they  ascended  to  the'  top  of  the  post  office  and 
planted  the  flag,  though  fired  upon  several  times  and 
stoned  by  the  mob  be^w.  Still  I  believe  this  conduct 
Was  reprobated  by  the  .people  of  standingnn  the  place; 
indeed,  many  evidences  of^an  extensive  Union  ieeling 
there  reach  me.  Respectfully, 

'^CHAS.  ELLET,  Jb., 
Commanding  Ram  Fleet.    • 

The  same  evening  the  citizens,  to  the  nnm- 
l)er  of  some  2,000,  reported  themselves,  armed 
and  equipped,  to  the  provost  marshal  to  pre- 
vent the  destmction  of  property  by  the  mob, 


who  it  was  feared  would  fire  the  city,  in  falfil- 
ment  of  a  threat  which  had  been  made  some 
time  previously;  bnt,  beyond  the  breaking 
open  of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  railroad 
depot,  little  or  no  disorder  occurred.  The  same 
day  Col.  Fitch  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
citizens,  announcing  that  he  had  taken  military 
possession  of  the  city.  "  Residents  who  may 
have  fled  from  their  homes,^'  he  continues, 
^^are  exhorted  to  return;  merchants  and  others 
who  have  abandoned  their  business  are  re- 
quested to  reopen  their  stores  and  ihops,  ex- 
cepting those  dealing  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
who  are  forbidden  to  resume  that  tri&c  under 
penalty  of  having  the  stock  immediately  de- 
stroyed. The  mayor  and  common  council 
will  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  municipal 
fhnctions,  the  military  authorities  simply  coop- 
erating with  them  in  enforcing  all  proper  ordi- 
nances, unless  some  exigency  arises  rendering 
it  imperative  to  place  the  city  under  martiu 
law.  It  is  hoped  and  believed,  however,  noth- 
ing will  occur  to  render  this  step  necessary." 
In  fact,  the  most  perfect  tranquiUity  continued 
to  prevail;  the  municipal  authorities  cooperat- 
ed cordially  with  the  military  in  preserving 
order ;  and  great  numbers  of  citizens,  who  had 
fled  on  tiie  destruction  of  the  Oonfederate  fleet, 
began  to  return  to  their  homes.  Before  the 
surrender,  1,494  bales  of  cotton,  and  large 
quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, but  the  citizens  had  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing probably  $160,000  worth  of  these 
staples,  which  now  began  to  find  their  way  to 
the  levees.  Any  person  was  allowed  to  go 
North,  or  ship  goods  thither,  on  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Trade  was  extremely  dull  for  a 
week  or  two;  many  of  the  shops  remained 
closed,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  every  species 
of  currency  except  Oonfederate  scrip.  North- 
ern merchants,  wno  had  sent  goods  to  Mem- 
phis, were  in  several  instances  compelled  to 
reship  them. 

The  Memphis  post  ofiSce  was  reopened  on 
June  18. 

On  the  same  day  Col.  James  B.  Slack,  of  the 
47th  Indiana  volunteers,  assumed  command  of 
the  city,  and  immediately  issued  the  following 
order : 

General  Orden  Ko.  8. 
HxAiM)rABTBS8  Ukitkd  Btatbb  Forok,  I 
Mrapma,  Tavif .,  June  18, 1868.     ) 

Hereafter  the  dealing  in  and  paasage  of  currency 
known  aa  *' Confederate  Script'  or  "Confederate 
Notes"  is  positively  prohibited,  and  the  use  thereof  as 
a  circulating  medium  is  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  an  imposition 
upon  the  ignorant  and  deluded.' 
.  AH  persons  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
order  will  be  promptly  arrested  and  severely  punished 
by  the  military  autnoritiea. 

By  order  of  JAS.  R.  SLACK, 

Colonel  Commanding  Poet 

The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  addressed 
a  letter  to  Ool.  Slack,  representing  that  in  the 
absence  of  almost  all  other  money  the  order 
above  cited  was  certain  to  cause  great  distress 
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and  foffbring  among  ih«  laboring  dass,  and  re* 
qaeating  him  to  leave  the  matter  for  aizty  days 
^^to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  peo- 
ple." Their  request  was  not  granted,  Col. 
Slaok  reminding  them  in  his  answer  *^  that  the 
80-cidled  Confederate  States  issaed  all  their 
notes  in  bills  of  the  denomination  of  $50*8  and 
$20^8,"  and  that  oonseonentlj  the  laboring 
class  probably  had  very  lew  of  them  in  their 
possession.  *'  The  rainoos  effect  to  which  you 
allade,"  he  oontinaed,  "  will  strike  a  different 
class  altogether.  The  calamity  of  having  to 
contend  with  a  depreciated  currency,  and  to 
which  you  refer,  will  come  upon  the  people 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  as  well  come  now  as  sixty  days  hence. 

^^  Those  who  have  been  the  most  active  in 
getting  up  this  wicked  rebellion,  are  the  indi- 
viduals whose  pockets  are  lined  with  Confed- 
erate notes,  and  if  sixty  days'  time  should  be 
given  them,  it  is  only  giving  that  much  time 
foT  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  issue  to 
get  rid  of  it  without  loss,  and  the  worthless 
trash  will  be  found  in  the  iiands  of  the  un- 
suspecting and  credulous,  who  have  always 
been  ik&  dupes  of  designing  Shylocks,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  accept  of  a  circulating  medium 
which  was  issued  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of 
the  first  and  best  Government  ever  known  to 
civilization." 

On  the  17th  Qen.  Lewis  Wallace  arrived  at 
Memphis,  and  assumed  the  chief  command  by 
virtue  of  his  rank.  His  principal  official  act, 
during  the  few  days  that  he  remained  in  Mem- 
phis, was  to  take  possession  of  the  *^  Argus  " 
newspaper  office,  where  he  installed  the  cor- 
respondents of  die  *^  New  York  Herald  "  and 
"  New  York  Tribune  "  as  editors.  The  provost 
marshal  also  issued  orders  to  the  guard  to  shoot 
any  one  tearing  down  United  States  flags,  and 
imprison  citizens  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

On  the  20th  Col.  Slack  issued  the  following 
"General  Orders  No.  8:" 

"  Members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Mayor, 
City  Reeorder,  and  all  other  peraoos  discharging  any 
official  duty  within  the  dty  of  Memphis,  and  under  the 
charter  thereof,  are'required  to  come  before  the  Pro- 
Tost  Marshal  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  within  three  days, 
or,  in  default  thereof,  will  be  regarded  as  sympathising, 
aiding,  and  abetting  rebellion,  and  will  be  arrested 
and  treiUed  as  only  traitors  deserTe.'* 

On  the  26th  a  Union  meeting  was  held  in 
Court  House  square,  at  which  some  850  or  400 
persons  were  present,  about  200  of  them  being 
citizens.  After  several  speeches  had  been 
made,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  pledg- 
ing the  support  of  the  meeting  to  the  Union 
ticket  at  the  municipal  election  to  be  held  the 
iiezt  day;  and  the  meeting  then  a^'oumed,  to 
reassemble  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  candidates.  The  election  on  the 
26th  passed  off  quietly,  not  more  than  700 
votes  being  oast.  John  Park,  the  Union  can- 
didate, was  reSleoted  mayor  without  opposi- 
tion. All  persons  offering  to  vote  were  reqnir* 
ed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 


The  city  was  now  for  some  weeks  the  heftd* 
quarters  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  CoL  J.  D.  Webster 
was  appointed  commandant  of  the  post.  The 
editors  of  ""  the  Argus  "  were  permitted  to  re- 
sume the  direction  of  their  paper,  with  the 
understanding  that  their  immediate  arrest  and 
the  suppression  of  the  paper  would  follow  the 
appearance  of  any  disunion  article  in  it. 

The  Northern  shipments  from  Memphis  up 
to  the  27th  of  June  were,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Trade  Conunittee,  9,206  hhds.  of 
sugar,  8,117  hhds.  of  molasses,  and  7,061  bales 
of  cotton.  The  number  of  persons  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of « allegiance  in  the  city  at  the 
same  date  was  estimated  at  8,000. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  ^^  Memphis  Avalanche'^ 
was  suppressed,  but  its  reissue  being  allowed 
on  condition  of  the  retirement  of  the  chief  edi- 
tor, it  appeared  the  next  day  as  a  ^*  Bulletin." 

On  the  10th  of  July  Gen.  Grant  published 
the  follo?ring  order: 

**  The  families,  now  residing  In  the  city  of  Memphis, 
of  the  following  persons,  are  reqnired  to  move  South 
beyond  our  lines  within  five  dars  from  the  date  hereof: 

L  All  persons  holding  commissions  in  the  so-called 
Confederate  army,  or  who  are  Tolnntarily  enlisted  in 
said  army,  or  who  accompany  and  are  connected  with 
the  same. 

II.  All  persons  holding  office  under  or  in  the  employ 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  Qoyernment. 

III.  All  persons  holding  State,  county,  or  manicipal 
offices,  who  claim  allegiance  to  the  said  so-called  Con- 
federate Government,  and  who  have  abandoned  their 
families  and  gone  South.'' 

Gen.  Grant  went  to  Corinth  on  the  lltb, 
and  was  succeeded  at  Memphis  by  Gen.  A.  P. 
Hovey,  who  published  an  order  on  the  16th 
requiring  all  male  residents  of  the  city,  between 
18  and  45  years  of  age,  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  within  six  dAys  or  go  South.  About 
1;800  took  the  oath  and  500  were  sent  South. 
On  the  17th  it  was  discovered  that  a  Confed- 
erate telegraph  operator  had  interrupted  Uie 
line  between  Memphis  and  Corinth,  over  which 
passed  Gen.  Halleck's  messages  to  Fkg  Officer 
Davis,  Gen.  Curtis,  and  the  Commandant  at 
Memphis,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  instru- 
ment had  read  all  the  official  despatches  sent 
over  the  wire  for  four  days. 

Mig.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  reached  Memphia 
with  reinforcements  on  the  20th,  and  took 
command  of  the  post.  On  the  24th  he  pub- 
lished an  order  reopening  trade  and  communi- 
cation with  the  surrounding  country  under 
certain  restrictions.  Travel  into  and  out  of 
the  city,  over  five  specified  roads,  without 
passes  or  any  hindrance  except  the  right  of 
search  by  the  guard  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  in  command,  was  freely  pennitted  to 
farmers,  planters,  and  business  men  with  their 
families  and  servants.  This  travel  must  in  all 
cases  be  by  daylight,  except  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ket and  supply  carts.  Another  order  prohibit- 
ed the  payment  of  gold,  silver,  or  treasury 
notes  for  cotton,  and  ordered  quartermasters 
to  seize  all  cotton  purchased  after  that  date  and 
send  it  North  to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  to  be 
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held  solgeet  to  the  olaiiii  of  tiie  owiien.  Ten* 
newee  or  Southern  paper  might  he  iised  for  the 
purchase  of  cotton,  or  hay-ers  might  give  ohli-t 
gationa  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  at  the 
pleasure  of  die  GoTwnment,  or  might  deposit 
the  value  of  H  with  the  quartermaster,  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  planters.  This  order  waa 
soon  afterward  modified  by  direction  of  the 
Government  at  Washii^ton. 

A  few  days  later  Gen.  Grant  directed  Gen. 
Sherman  to  *^  take  possession  of  all  vacant  stores 
and  houses  in  the  dty,  and  have  them  rented 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  to  be  paid  monthly  in 
advance."  These  buildings,  with  their  tenants, 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  proprietors  on 
proof  of  loyalty.  Houses,  wmch  had  been 
leased  by  disloyal  owners,  were  also  to  be 
seized,  and  the  rents  appropriated  by  the 
United  States. 

Early  in  August  Gen.  Grant  ordered  the 
&milies  of  all  persons  absent  in  the  CcHifederate 
States  to  be  sent  out  of  Memphis. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  it  was  an- 
nounced that  one  artillery  and  three  infantry 
companies,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  400 
men,  had  been  enlisted  in  Memphis  for  the  Fed- 
eral army  and  had  taken  the  field,  and  two 
others  were  recruiting. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Gen.  Sher« 
man  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion and  sale,  except  by  permit,  of  arms,  am- 
munition, salt,  and  aalt  meat;  and  commanding 
dealers  to  keep  an  account  of  goods  received 
and  the  disposition  made  of  them,  said  account 
to  be  subject  to  inspection  at  all  times  by  the 
provost  marshal.  Dealers  in  arms  and  medi- 
cines, detected  in  endeavoring  to  get  the  same 
outside  the  Union  Hues,  were  to  sutfer  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  military  law. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  by  the  Gen- 
eral on  the  7th  of  September,  at  which  he 
made  an  address  in  answer  to  various  com- 
plaints which  had  been  made  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  attendance  was  very  large,  and 
an  unmistakable  feeling  of  loyalty  was  indicat- 
ed by  the  assembly. 

About  the  10th  a  joint  order  was  issued  by 
Gen.  Sherman  and  W.  D.  Gallagher,  agent  of 
the  Treasory  Department,  for  the  regulation 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  Memphis, 
Helena,  and  other  points.  No  boats  were  to 
receive  goods  v^thout  permits,  and  persons 
who  had  never  encouraged  secession  were  to 
receive  facilities  for  shipping  supplies  on  their 
takinff  oath  that  no  pmrt  of  the  same  were  to 
be  8oM  to  disloyal  parties. 

Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  gn^ 
rilla  raids  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  no 
hostile  operations  had  taken  place  near  Mem- 
phis since  its  surrender,  and  the  military  gov- 
ernment, as  a  general  thing,  had  been  lenient. 
The  operations  of  the  partisan  corps,  however, 
became  more  serious;  transports  plying  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Memphis  were  fired  upon 
from  the  shores,  and  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber Gen.  Sherman  ordered  that  for  every  boat 


fired  upon  thereafter,  ten  disloyal  flunflles 
should  be  expelled  from  the  city.  In  accor- 
dance with  this  threat  thirty  families  soon 
afterward  received  notice  to  quit  the  place,  but 
the  provost  marshal  was  subsequently  directed 
to  grant  fifteen  days'  grace  to  afford  the  Gon- 
federate  Government  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
avow the  actions  of  the  guerillas. 

On  the  25th  of  October  Gen.  Sherman  pub* 
lished  stringent  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  city.  A  military  commission  of  three 
army  officers  was  to  ait  daily  to  try  ofiendera 
under  the  laws  of  war.  Vagrants,  thieves,  and 
other  disreputable  characters,  were  to  be  or- 
ganized into  gangs  and  set  to  work  in  the 
trenches  or  on  the  streets.  Citizens  lurking 
about  the  camps  wave  to  be  treated  as  spies. 
The  inhabitants  were  to  keep  witiiin  doors  be- 
tween tattoo  and  reveille,  unless  attending 
church,  places  of  amusement,  a  party  of  friends, 
or  necessary  business.  After  midnight,  all  per- 
sons  must  be  in  their  houses,  except  the  guard. 
Assemblages  of  negroes  were  forbidden,  except 
by  permission  previously  obtained  from  the 
provost  marshal. 

On  the  7th  of  November  another  Union  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Memphis. 

About  the  same  time  the  General  command- 
ing prohibited  the  importation  of  liquors,  ex- 
cept by  gentlemen-citizens  and  officers,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  themselves  and  their  families ; 
by  regular  apothecaries  for  medicinal  purposes, 
to  be  retailed  on  a  physician's  prescription;  or 
by  keepers  of  hotels  and  licensed  saloons,  in 
limited  quantities,  not  exceeding  one  month's 
supply  at  a  time. 

Gen.  Sherman  took  the  field  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  and  the  command  of  Memphis 
devolved  upon  G^^n.  Hurlbnt,  who  immediately 
caused  all  drinking  saloons  to  be  closed. 

On  the  21  st  of  December  the  guerillas,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  growing  daily  bolder 
in  their  operations  about  Memphis,  burning 
cotton,  intercepting  supplies,  and  forcing  con- 
scripts into  the  Confederate  army,  attacked  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  committed  great  depreda- 
tions, and  carried  off  100  head  of  cattie  and 
180  mules.  The  next  day  a  meeting  of  the  cit- 
izens was  held  to  provide  means  of  defence. 
On  the  24th  the  gueriUas  appeared  again,  drove 
tiie  Federal  pickets  within  t^e  fortifications, 
and  plundered  the  neighboring  shops  and 
houses.  Two  companies  of  citizens  were  im- 
mediately enrolled  for  home  defence,  and  the 
provost  marshal  interdicted  for  the  time  all 
trade  with  the  surrounding  .country.  The  ar- 
rival of  two  regiments  of  Federal  troops,  how- 
ever, soon  qnieted  the  public  alarm.  In  con-- 
sequence  of  these  odburrences,  tiie  election  for 
member  of  Congress  in  the  district  of  which 
Memphis  forms  a  part,  which  was  to  have 
been  held,  under  Governor  Johnson's  proc- 
lamation, on  the  S9th  of  December,' was  post* 
poned  twenty  days.  A  quiet  state  of  afifliini 
ensued.  The  population  of  Memphis  in  1860 
was  f 
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METEOROLOGY.  In  this  department  of 
science,  the  questions  that  have  most  engaged 
the  attention  of  explorers  daring  the  year  past, 
are.  those  connected  with  the.distribntion  of  va- 
por in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  relation  to  the 
air  proper  and  to  the  barometer,  as  well  as  also 
certain  points  relative  to  the  prodaction  and  fall 
of  rain.  Some  of  the  new  views  advanced  ap- 
pear likely  to  bring  about  important  changes  m 
meteorological  theories,  as  well  as  in  their  prac- 
tical applications.  An  abstract  of  these  views, 
and  of  some  other  papers  presenting  features  of 
special  interest,  will  be  given. 

ComparatvM  Temperatures  of  the  Air  and 
Soil, — M.  Pouriau  has  daring  5  consecutive 
years  made  observations  of  the  temperatare  of 
the  air  at  a  few  feet  above  the  sarface  of  the 
ground,  and  that  of  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  2 
metres  (about  6  ft.  6  in.).  His  results  will,  of 
course,  hold  very  nearly  true  for  all  countries 
or  sections  having  a  like  mean  temperature  and 
climate  with  France,  or  that,  in  other  words,  lie 
between  the  same  isothermal  lines,  while  with 
some  modifications,  they  may  be  applied  also  to 
regions  lying  within  the  near  isothermal  belts 
on  either  side.  Of  those  results,  the  following 
is  a  summary  : 

1.  The  mean  temperature  in  the  air  for  the 
year  waa  50^.87  F.;  in  the  soil,  55^.02 :  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  soil,  4^.65. 

2.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  in  win- 
ter and  autumn  is  higher  than  that  of  the  air; 
in  summer  the  former  is  about  8®.6  lower ;  while 
in  spring  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  two  are 
very  nearly  equal. 

8.  The  mean  of  the  extreme  maximum  tem- 
peratures in  the  air  was  94°.  1 ;  in  the  soil, 
67^.65.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mean  of  the 
extreme  minimum  temperatures  in  the  air  was 
10''.15;  while  in  the  soil  this  minimum  never 
sank  below  42°.8. 

4.  While  in  the  air  the  mean  of  the  total  dif- 
ferences between  the  extreme  maxima  and  the 
extreme  minima  reached  116^.96:  in  the  soil 
this  mean  was  only  66^.78. 

6.  In  1860,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  mr 
Bank  to  4° ;  in  the  soil  the  mean  was  never  less 
than41°.84. 

6.  While  in  the  air  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture usually  occurred  in  July  or  August,  and 
the  minimum  in  December  or  January,  the  time 
of  maximum  temperature  in  the  soil  always 
corresponded  to  the  end  of  August ;  the  min« 
imum  always  occarred  at  the  end  of  February, 
or  on  the  first  days  of  March. 

7.  The  changes  taking  place  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  at  the  depth  g^ven  may  be  thus 
stated :  While  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
usually  began  to  sink  towftrd  the  end  of  July, 
in  the  soil^  the  heat  continued  to  aocumnlate  in 
the  superior  layers  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
still  intense  solar  radiation,  and  from  these  to 
extend  to  the  lower  layers,  until  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. From  this  time,  the  upper  layers  begin 
to  lose  by  radiation  upward  into  the  air  more 
beat  than  they  receive  from  the  sun;  the  flow 


of  heat  in  the  sdl  accordingly  now  cbangee  its 
direction,  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
layers  and  becoming  lost  .in  the  air;  and  this 
ascending  movement  continues  until  February, 
being  more  rapid  as  the  external  temperature 
is  lower,  «.  «.,  as  the  winter  is  longer  and  more 
severe.  .Toward  the  middle  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil 
begin  ag^n  to  become  heated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  rays,  the  direction  of  which 
has  become  less  obUque;  the  inferior  layers 
give  less  and  less  heat  to  the  .upper  ones;  they 
begin  on  the  contrary  to  receive  some,  and  to 
become  re-heated— this  process  going  on  with 
accumulating  effect  until  August. 

JS!iq>erimental  lUeea/rchee  on  Evaporation  ami 
Absorption. — Two  papers  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tate 
detaihng  such  researcnes,  with  an  account  and 
drawings  of  corresponding  meaauring  instru- 
ments, these  being  termed  respectively  ''  evap- 
orameters"  and  *' absorbometers,"  appear  in 
the  "  Philos.  Magazine,''  4th  series,  vol.  xxiii, 
1862.  The  object  of  the  evaporameter  is  stated 
to  be  that  of  determining  with  considerable  pre- 
cision the  amount  of  evaporation  which  takes 
place  from  a  given  surfiice  of  water  in  different 
states  of  the  atmosphere.  In  one  of  its  forms, 
a  large  open-mouthed  vessel  has  extending  from 
it,  and  in  a  line  rising  very  slightly  above  the 
horizontal  as  it  recedes,  a  small  tube,  the  ves- 
sel being  filled  with  water  to  a  certain  height, 
and  the  tube  at  the  same  time  being  fiBed 
through  a  part  of  its  length :  a  slight  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  vessel,  occasions  a  very  no- 
ticeable recedence  of  the  water  in  the  tube,  and 
after  a  proper  lapse  of  time,  a  displacement- 
gauge,  which  also  dips  into  the  water,  being  de- 
pressed until  the  liquid  is  returned  to  its  first 
position  in  the  tube,  this  gauge  shows  directly, 
by  the  level  at  which  it  Sien  stands,  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  of  water  in  the  mean  time 
evaporated. 

Among  the  results  holding  generally  true  in 
reference  to  evaporation  frt>m  a  water  surface, 
it  was  found  that — other  things  bdng  in  each 
case  the  same— the  rate  of  evaporation  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  tempera- 
tures indicated  by  the  wet  and  dry-balb  ther- 
mometers; 2,  the  augmentation  of  evaporation 
due  to  air  in  motion,  is  nearly  proportional  to 
the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  8,  the  evaporation  is 
nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  respect  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  from  surfaces  of  wet  fabrics,  4^, 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  this  being  nearly 
uniform  so  long  as  the  temperatare  and  hygro- 
metric  state  of 'the  air  are  constant,  the  fbllow- 
ing  results  were  determined: — 1.  The  rate  of 
evaporation  from  damp  porous  substances  of  like 
materiid,  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the 
surface  presented  to  the  air,  withimt  regvd  to 
the  thickness  of  the  substances.  2.  The  rate 
of  evaporation  from  different  substances  mainly 
depenos  upon  the  roughness  or  inequalities  d 
their  surfaces,  being  most  rapid  in  case  of  those 
most  uneven ;  in  fiu^t,  in  this  respect,  the  best 
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ndiaitovB  of  heat  are  the  best  vaporizers  of 
moistnra  The  eyaporation  from  a  given  sor- 
iace  of  still  water  appeared  to  be  |  that  of  an 
eqnal  snr&oe  of  ^^calioo ''  (i.  e,y  oottpn  cloth); 
vhile  the  latter,  which  vaporizes  better  than 
flannel,  has  very  nearly  the  same  power  with 
woollen  cloth,  unsized  paper,  bnin,  or  fine 
sand.  8.  The  evaporation  irom  equal,  surfaces, 
of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  material,  in  a 
quiescent  atmosphere,  is  very  nearly  the  same 
in  amount,  whatever  inclination  the  surfaces 
may  have ;  as,  whether  upwari,  or  downward, 
Ac,  This  fact  would  appear  to  show  that  vapor 
does  not»  as  has  been  supposed,  pass  from  the 
evaporating  surface  by  force  of  m  ascensional 
current,  except  so  far  as  it  may  at  the  same 
time  be  aided  by  a  greater  heat  in  the  source, 
but  that  it  is  in  reality  carried  into  the  air  in 
the  way  of  diffusion.  4.  The  rate  of  evapora- 
tion is  greatly  affected  by  the  elevation  at  which 
the  damp  surfiice  is  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  ground ;  and  damp  fabrics  close  to  the  earth 
may,  when  the  sun^s  rays  are  feeble  or  wanting, 
even  gain  moisture  by  absorption,  while  dmil^ 
ones  a  few  feet  above  them  are  losing  moisture 
in  vappr.  5.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is  affected 
by  the  radiation  of  surrounding  bodies ;  so  that 
even  a  screen  at  a  little  distance  above  a  damp 
sorfiace  caused  the  evaporation  to  go  on  from  it 
more  rapidly  than  from  similar  surfaces  at  the 
same  time  not  exposed  to  such  source  of  radi- 
ation. 

DaUon^B  Theory  of  on  IndgMndmt  Vapor 
Atmo9f>here  questioned, — Prof.  Lament,  of  Mu- 
nich, m  a  recent  letter  to  the  distinguished 
meteorologist.  Prof.  Eamtz,  caUs  in  question 
the  long-received  theory  of  Dr.  Dalton  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  watery  vapor  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  air  proper,  or  dry  air.  Any 
dry  gas  flows  into  and  diffuses  through  a  space 
occupied  by  another  gas,  in  the  same  manner  ' 
as  if  such  space  were  a  vacuum.  In  accordance 
with  this  fact.  Dr.  Dalton  was  led  to  consider 
the  actual  atmosphere  of  the  earth  as  a  combi- 
nation of  as  many  distinct  atmospheres  as  it  has 
gaseous  and  vaporous  constituents,  each  of  these 
pressing  only  on  itself^  so  that  the  actions  of 
each  might  be  treated  irrespectively  of  the 
others.  Meteorologists  have  since  generally 
adopted  this  view ;  and  in  practice  they  have 
endeavored  to  separate  the  pressure  of  the  aque- 
ous vapor  from  the  whole  barometric  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thence  to  infer  the  sep- 
arate *^  pressure  of  the  dry  air." 

To  this  question,  so  important  not  only 
to  a  right  investigation  of  the  barometer,  but 
also  in  connection  with  general  physics,  as  to 
whether  the  aqueous  vapor  does,  or  does  not, 
form  an  atmosphere  independent  of  the  air. 
Prof.  Lament  addresses  himselfl  Dalton's  ex- 
periments showed  that  the  same  .  amount  of 
water  evaporates  into  a  space  filled  witii  air  as 
into  an  equal  one  destitute  of  air ;  and  that, 
while  evaporation  takes  place  rapidly,  into  a 
•pace  void  of  air,  it  goes  on  very  slowly  in  a 
space  filled  with  air  not  in  motion.    Those  ex- 


periments in  reality  afford  no  information  as  to 
the  mutual  relations  subsisting  between  the 
vapor  and  air :  this  deficiency  Dalton  supplied 
by  interposing  the  hypothesis  already  stated. 
It  has  since  been  too  much  overlooked  that  the 
idea  of  an  independent  vapor  atmosphere  stands 
only  as  a  possible,  not  as  a  necessary  result  of 
the  experiments  on  which  it  was  based.  Ob- 
jections to  the  theory  were,  however,  from 
time  to  time  presented,  and  especially  by  Bes- 
sel,  Brown,  Jelinek,  and  Espy. 

Prof.  Lament  believes  that  he  himself  first 
brought  forward  a  decisive  proof  of  the  incor- 
rectness of  Daltpn's  theory  XDenhochriften  der 
Munehner  Ahad,,  &c.,  1857).  He  showed  by 
observations  extending  over  many  years  that 
the  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  stands  quite 
as  high  in  cases  of  a  small,  as  in  those  of  a 
greatj  vapor  pressure.  In  the  same  place,  he 
described  an  experiment  in  which  a  mass  of 
vapor  and  a  mass  of  air,  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  mutually  preserve  a  state 
of  equUibrium,  without  the  vapor  penetrating 
the  air,  or  the  reverse ;  and  he  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  air  proper,  and  the 
jiir  on  the  vapor.  He  has  more  recently  en- 
deavored to  ftimish  the  experimental  proof  that 
Dalton^s  laws  themselves  contain  an  essential 
error.  The  reasoning  which  led  to  the  new 
experiments  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
If  a  little  water  be  introduced  into  the  bottom 
of  an  upright  closed  tube,  and  there  gradually 
evaporated  into  the  air  above  it,  then,  on 
Lament's  theory,  that  the  vapor  and  air  exert 
a  mutual  pressure,  the  expansive  force  of  the 
vapor  and  air  at  any  moment  will  act  on  any 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  tube  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  expansive  forces  of  the 
two;  and  while  the  vapor  is  yet  undiffnsed 
through  the  air,  its  pressure,  say  upward 
against  the  top  of  the  tube,  will  be  just  as  great 
as  after  it  has  reached  that  surface.  On  the 
contrary,  if  Dalton's  theory  be  true,  the  vapor 
must  diffuse  itself  in  the  interstices  of  the  air, 
and  with  no  mechanical  effect,  until  it  becomes 
a  confined  body,  that  is,  until  it  has  reached 
ibe  top  of  the  tube.  The  conditions  here  sup- 
posed can  be  rendered  sufficiently  permanent 
to  admit  of  testing  the  principle,  by  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  space  furnishing 'the  vapor 
is  kept  at  a  higher,  and  that  representing  the 
top  of  the  tube  at  a  lower  temperature.  To 
effect  this,  a  glass  tube  having  at  one  end  a 
bulb,  and  a  little  above  this  bent  at  right 
angles,  is  so  placed  as  to  extend  horizontally, 
and  being  farther  on  bent  into  a  depending 
n  shape,  it  runs  horizontally  again  from  this, 
terminating  in  an  open  end:  into  this  last 
horizontal  part  a  globule  of  mercury  is  intro- 
duced, to  show,  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
pushed  along  the  tube,  the  pressures  at  differ- 
ent times  exerted  upon  it  by  the  confined  at- 
mosphere within  the  bulb,  and  included  portion 
of  the  tube.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  used, 
was  1.1  Paris  lines ;  and  a  point  extending  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  bnlbheing  broken  off  to  allow 
of  mtrodnciag  water  into  it,  when  desired,  conld 
then  be  replaced  so  as  to  close  the  bnlb  again. 

The  experiments  were  duplicate — ^first,  with 
air  only  in  the  bnlb,  then  with  a  little  water 
added.  In  either  case,  the  bnlb  was  made  to 
dip  into  a  vessel  of  warm,  and  the  IJ  into  an- 
other of  cold  water ;  the  temperatures  of  both 
these  were  noted,  and  also  the  distances  to 
which  the  mercary  was  moyed  along  the  tube. 
As  an  example  of  the  experiments :  the  cold 
water  in  the  second  vessel  being  at  12^  C,  and 
the  warmer  water  in  the  first  being  from  IS^.T 
raised  to  41**.8  ,  the  bnlb  containing  air  only, 
the  mercury  globule  advanced  along  the  tube 
11.47  Paris  inches.  "Water  being  afterward 
introduced,  and  when,  by  Dalton's  theory,  even 
if  the  vapor  resulting  had  penetrated  quite  to 
the  mercury,  the  latter  should  by  the  same 
temperatures  have  been  moved,  at  most,  but 
3',th  farther,  it  was  found  on  trial  that  the 
actual  motion  produced  was  nearly  doubled ; 
and  now,  to  secure  uiovement  of  the  mercury 
over  11.47  Paris  inches,  it  was  only  requisite 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bnlb  from 
15^.7,  to  SO**.©  C.  Now,  the  calculated  increase 
of  the  expansive  force  of  the  dry  air,  in  the 
first  case,  equals  .119  of  its  pressure  at  the  out- 
set ;  and  the  calculated  increase  of  expansive 
force  in  the  second  case  is  for  the  dry  air  .070, 
and  for  the  vapor  .048,  together  making  .118 
of  the  pressure  at  the  outset.  An  identity 
very  nearly  as  close  as  this  runs  between  the 
two  classes  of  results  in  all  the  experiments ; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  (established  by  other 
means)  that,  in  the  cases  of  added  vapor  pres- 
sure, the  vapor  had  not  advanced  even  to  the 
U  bend  of  the  tube,  it  follows  accordingly  that 
the.  vapor  of  the  water,  while  yet  but  partially 
distributed  through  the  enclosed  space,  is  al- 
ready exerting  the  full  pressure  due  to  its  den- 
sity and  temperature.  To  determine  whether 
the  penetration  of  the  vapor  to  the  mercury 
would  produce  a  difference  in  the  result,  the 
warmth  of  the  water  about  the  bulb  was  in  one 
instance  maintained  for  a  fhll  hour ;  but  the 
mercury  was  not  in  consequence  moved  farther. 

Professor  Lament  concludes  from  these  ex- 
periments and  other  data  that  Dalton^s  theory 
must  be  erroneous ;  that  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
air  proper  presses  on  the  vapor,  and  the  vapor 
on  the  air.  This,  however,  expresses  only  the 
effect ;  and  he  anticipates  being  able  to  show, 
at  some  friture  time,  that  the  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  must  be  regarded  as  actually  ad- 
hering to  the  molecules  of  air;  and  that  the 
phenomena  admit  of  a  simple  explanation  by 
means  of  a  natural  hypothesis  concerning  the 
expansion  of  dry  and  of  wet  molecules  of  air. 
Applying  the  new  theory  to  the  case  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  must  be  inferred,  since  the  diffu- 
sion of  vapor  in  air  takes  place  very  slowly, 
and  since,  from  natural  causes,  very  different 
quantities  of  vapor  pass  into  the  air  at  different 
places,  that  in  regard  to  the  humidity  of  the 
air  no  relationa  exist  that  can  be,  strictly  speak* 


ing,  conformable  to  any  law.  Of  cdoree,  the 
currents  of  air  continually  occurring  will  is 
constantly  intermingle  masses  of  air  more  or 
less  humid ;  but  this  action  takes  place  in  na 
uniform  manner.  Thefe  can  thus  be  no  exact 
relation  of  dependence  between  the  decrees  of 
humidity  of  cufferent  points  In  space,  nnt  par- 
ticularly, the  idea  of  an  atmosphere  of  vapor 
aubsisting  independentlv  within  the  general  at- 
mosphere, appears  wholly  inadmisaiue ;  and  the 
data  furnished  by  the  psychrometer  can  no  long- 
er be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  expres- 
dons  of  local  humidity  of  the  places  at  whidi 
they  are  obtained.—"  Philos.  Mag.,"  Nov.,  186». 

Vapor  0/  the  Upper  A  ^natphere, — ^lieot.  -OoL 
R.  Btrachey,  in  a  long  communication  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  which  appears  in  the  journal 
just  quoted  (April,  1863),  furnishes  a  second 
-proof  of  the  inadmissibility  of  Dalton^  tiieory. 
His  position  is  that  previously  taken  by  Bessel, 
but  supported  by  a  wider  and  more  exact  snr^ 
vey  of  facts.  An  independent  V£»or  atmos- 
phere, if  such  exist,  must  within  itself  conform 
to  the  general  laws  of  pressure  of  elastic  fluids. 
But  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  is  leas  than 
that  of  the  dry  air  in  the  ratio  of  about  .625  to 
1,  or  5  to  8.  Consequently,  the  rate  of  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  on  the  upper  strata  of  the 
vapor  atmosphere  would  be  much  slower  than 
that  holding  true  in  respect  to  the  air  or  general 
atmosphere ;  and,  leaving  aside  any  effect  of 
temperature,  the  height  required  in  the  viq>or 
atmosphere  to  produce  a  given  diminution  in 
density,  must  be  to  the  corresponding  height 
in  the  general  atmosphere,  inversely  aa  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  two,  or  about  as  8  to  5. 
Thus,  tlie  barometric  pressure  being  by  an  as- 
cent of  about  10,000  ft.  reduced  one  half,  to 
reduce  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  atmosplicre 
in  like  ratio  a  height  of  19,000  x  | »  more  than 
80,000  ft.  must  be  reached.  Mr.  Strachey  then 
gives  tables  showing  in  parallel  columns  the 
tensions  (and  hence,  the  proportionate  quanti- 
ties) of  vapor,  at  different  elevations;  first,  as 
calculated  from  Dalton's  theory,  and  secondly, 
as  actually  observed  by  Dr.  Jos.  Hooker,  in  as- 
cending the  Himalayas  to  upward  of  18,000  ft, 
and  by  Mr.  Welsh  in  baUoon  ascents  to  a  height 
of  28,000  ft. 

The.vapor  tension  at  the-  earth's  surface,  as 
observed,  being  called  1,  and  this  being  neees^ 
sarily  the  unit  or  value  for  the  same  level  by 
Dalton's  theory,  then  the  calculated  tensions 
according  to  thia  theory,  at  heights  respectively 
of  4,000,  8,000,  12,000,  16,000,  and  20,000  ft, 
should  be  expressed  by  the  fractions  .02,  .84, 
.77,  .70,  and  .64  of  the  vapor  at  the  surface; 
while  the  actual  tensions  found  by  Dr.  Hooker 
at  the  heights  severally  named  (the  last  only 
being  determined  by  calculation),  were  as  low 
as  .68,  .52  .85,  .26,  and  .16  of  the  vapor  at  the 
surface ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Welsh  for  like  eleva- 
tions .77,  .46,  .80,  .18,  and  .13  of  the  vapor  at 
the  surface.  Observations  for  certain  heights 
made  at  other  points  cerrespond  nearly  with 
those  here  given.     (See^  also,  Mr.  Glslsher'a 
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oonoliuioii  on  this  subject,  in  l&e  next  section.) 
All  the  obserrations  thos  coincide  in  finding  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  much  less  vapor  than 
Dalton's  hypothesis  requires — the  tension  and 
quantily  of  vapor  being  reduced  at  a  rate  much' 
more  rapid  than  can  be  supposed  to  occur  in 
an  independently  subsisting  vapor  atmosphere. 
In  reality,  the  tension  diminished  to  \  by  on 
ascent  of  only  about  8,000  ft,  instead  of  80,000. 
The  practice  of  subtracting  the  vi4[»or  tension 
from  the  total  barometric  pressure,  to  find  the 
simple  gaseous  pressure,  is  hence  absurd ;  and 
the  indications  of  the  barometer  thus  '^  cor- 
rected "  (as  it  is  expressed)  have  no  true  mean* 
ing  whatever. 

Tho  quantities  of  vapor  disseminated  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  atmosphere  being  very  small, 
it  follows  that  inequatities  of  level  on  the 
earth's  surface,  insignificant  in  respect  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  globe,  become  of  great  im* 
portance  in  connection  with  the  atmosphere 
and  atmospheric  phenomena.  Three  fourths  of 
the  whole  mass  of  air  is  within  range  of  the 
infinence  of  tiie  highest  mountains;  one  half 
the  air,  and  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  vapor, 
are  concentrated  within  about  19,000  ft.  of  the 
sea  level,  a  height  hardly  exceedhig  that  of  the 
mean  level  of  the  crest  of  the  Himalayas; 
while  one  fourth  of  the  air  and  one  half  of  the 
vapor  are  within  a  height  of  8,000  ft.  Mount- 
ains, even  of  moderate  magnitude,  may  thus 
produce  important  changes  in  respect  of  move- 
ments, temperature,  and  hygrometrio  state,  in 
considerable  masses  of  atmosphere,  and  this 
especially  in  those  strata  that  contain  the  great 
bulk  of  the  watery  vapor,  and  that  have  the 
greatest  efiTect,  therefore,  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  climate. 

Mete&rologieai  OhierwttionM  in  Balloon  A$' 
cmincfu, — ^An  account  of  the  balloon  ascen- 
sions of  Mr.  Glaisher  for  scientific  purposes  will 
be  found  under  the  title  *^  Ballooning."  As 
might  be  anticipated  in  first  attempts,  the  scien- 
tific observations  made  appear  not  to  have  been 
of  very  great  extent;  but  some  of  them  are, 
nevertheless,  valuable.  From  the  observations 
on  temperatupC)  which  were  among  the  most 
complete,  the  following  table,  induding  four 
of  the  ascents,  was  constructed.  In  it  are 
shown  the  actual  temperatures  at  the  earth 
snd  for  every  6,000  ft.  of  elevation,  and  slao 
the  corresponding  decrease  of  temperature  be* 
tween  brj  two  consecutive  elevations: — 
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The  results  of  July  17  are  highly  anomalous* 
Up  to  10,000  ft  the  decrease  accords  with  that 
of  the  other  experiments ;  from  10,000  to  20,0Q0 
ft.  a  lemarkable  deviation  occurs;  while  above 
25,000  ft.  the  results  again  accord.  Proceed- 
ing upon  the  data  obtained  up  to  10,000  ft.,  and 
again  at  25,000  ft.,  it  results  that  at  15,000  ft. 
there  was  an  excess  of  8^.8  of  temperature; 
at  19,600  ft.,  22^2  excess;  at  20,000  ft.  18^  5 
excess.  The  average  decrease  of  temperature 
is  seen  to  be  over  20"^  for  the  first  5,000  ft.,  and 
over  lO"*  for  the  next;  while  for  25,000  ft.  it 
is  nearly  SI''.  In  another  table,  hicluding  the 
eight  ascents,  and  giving  the  temperature  for 
each  1,000  ft,  from  the  earth  up  to  5,000  ft, 
the  mean  decrease  of  temperature  is  found  to 
be  more  than  21°  for  the  hrst  5,000  ft.,  so  that 
full  i  of  the  whole  decrease  of  temperature 
within  5  miles  of  the  earth  takes  place  in  the 
first  mile.  The  decrement  of  temperature  in 
the  several  series  of  observations  is  not  uni* 
form,  either  for  the  whole  height  reached  or  for 
the  first  mile.  Further  elucidation  on  this 
point  is  desirable,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  infiuence  of  the  irregularly  decreasing  tem- 
peratures of  the  strata  of  air  on  atmospheric 
refraction. 

The  observations  made  in  respect  to  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  vapor  decreases  continually  with  in- 
crease of  elevation,  and  in  a  rapidly  augment- 
ing ratio,  until,  at  neights  of  5  miles  and  up- 
ward, the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  present  in 
the  air  is  extremely  small.  The  electricity  of  the 
air  was  found  to  be  positive,  and  decreasing  in  in- 
tensity with  iucrease  of  elevation.  A  better  test 
paper  being  in  the  latter  ascents  employed,  the 
presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  ozone  in 
the  aur  was  indicated.  Mr.  Glaisher  concludes, 
from  his  use  of  the  aneroid  barometer,  that 
such  an  instrument  can  be  constructed,  which 
shall  read  correctly  to  the  first,  and  probftbly 
to  the  second,  place  of  decimals,  and  that  also 
down  to  a  pressure  as  low  as  5  inches  of  mer- 
cury. 

I>ev>  Bow  on  ths  turfaee  of  Mud, — ^The  small 
riunbows,  or  parts  of  such,  seen  upon  spray 
formed  in  various  ways,  are  familiarly  known, 
as  also  the  somewhat  similar  bows  -which 
may  be  seen  upon  grass  heavily  laden  with  dew, 
and  which  are  known  as  dew  bows.  Professw 
Bankine,  along  with  other  persons,  witnessed, 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1862,  a  prismatically 
colored  bow,  exactly  resembling  the  dew  bow, 
but  in  this  case  displayed  on  the  muddy  surface 
of  a  by  road  near  Glasgow,  and  also  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  less  troaden  parts  of  an 
adjoining  turnpike  road.  The  morning  had 
been  hazy,  but  the  mist  had  deared  away,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly :  time  (Greenwich) 
of  the  observation  of  tiie  bows,  between  12  80 
and  1  p.  M«  The  angular  dimensions  of  this 
iris  were  obviously  the  same  with  those  of  a 
rainbow  of  the  first  order;  its  colors  were 
complete,  from  red  to  violet,  and  very  bright 
and  distinct,  especially  where  the  mud  waa 
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most  soft  and  moist  Where  the  road  had  been 
much  disturbed,  and  over  any  pool  of  water, 
the  iris  disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  a  bow 
ooald  be  seen  elsewhere,  on  the  grass  or  in  the 
sky.  The  conolnaion  drawn  was  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  mud  was  thickly  ooYered  with  glob- 
ules of  pure  water,  perfectly  spherical,  and, 
although  resting  on  the'  mud,  not  in  absolute 
contact  with  it ;  but  fi*om  their  invisibility  to 
the  eye,  these  globules  must  also  have  been  ez- 
oeedingly  minute. 

Soap  Bfibbles^  and  the  Nature  of  Cloud, — M. 
Felix  Plateau,  son  of  Professor  Plateau,  being 
about  to  throw  oat  from  a  capsule,  or  broad, 
shallow  vessel,  a  slightly  viscid  liquid,  endeav- 
ored, by  throwing  it  obUqnely,  to  spread  it  out 
in  a  sheet ;  the  unexpect^  result  was  that  the 
film  of  liquid  thus  formed  instantly  drew  to- 
gether at  the  edges  into  a  hollow  bubble  of  8 
to  8^  inches  diameter,  which  slowly  fell.  He 
cheh  repeated  the  experiment  many  times  with 
soap  suds,  and  always  successfully,  while  now 
there  were  usually  several  bubbles  formed  at 
each  trial,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  at  once, 
their  diameter  less  as  the  number  increased. 
He  succeeded  be^t  with  a  vessel  of  basin  shape, 
about  6  inches  m  diameter,  and  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  liquid — 1  part  of  Mar- 
seilles soap  to  40  parts  of  water — the  liquid  being 
thrown  out  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  the 
horizon,  the  person  turning  rapidly  round 
meanwhile,  so  as  to  produce  as  extensive  a 
sheet  as  possible.  Observing  from  an  upper 
window,  while  another  below  performed  the 
experiment,  he  discovered  that  the  liquid  sheet 
of  very  irregular  form,  and  indent^  on  the 
edges,  was  resolved  along  the  edge  into  numer- 
ous full  drops,  while  the  remainder  of  it  was 
generally  torn  into  several  parts,  each  one  of 
which  closed  up  rapidly,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete bubble. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point  among  me- 
teorologists whether  donds  are  composed  of 
minute  solid  drops  or  of  almost  equally  minute 
hollow  spheres  or  vesicles.  Saussure  declares 
that  he  caught  and  measured,  on  the  Alps,  par- 
ticles of  cloud,  the  vesicular  character  of  which 
was  unquestionable.  The  actual  lightness  of 
the  particles  which  form  even  very  dense  and 
opaque  clouds,  and  the  fact  that  clouds  do  not, 
as  do  collections  of  solid  drops,  show  rainbows, 
have  long  been  instanced  in  confirmation  of  the 
theory  ot  vesicles ;  while  among  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  it  has  been  the  difficmty  of  conceiv- 
ing how  the  vapor,  in  passing  to  the  liquid 
state,  could  aggregate  in  the  form  of  envelopes 
enclosing  air.  Professor  Plateau  considers 
that  the  experiments  above  alluded  to  help  to 
solve  this  difficulty,  since  they  show  that  the 
molecules  of  water  need  not  directly  aggregate 
in  the  form  of  vesicles.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
molecules  at  first  unite  in  open  sheets  of  any 
figures  or  curvatures ;  each  of  these  will  then 
immediately  close,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  vesi- 
cle. And  the  formation  of  the  films,  however 
difficult  In  itself^  is  more  easily  conceived  than 


the  formafti<HL  at  once  and  entire  of  the  Yeno- 
nlar  bodies. 

Queitionof Formation  of  Bain  near  the  Earth: 
Bain  Gaugee. — Since  the  year  1767,  many  me- 
teorologists have  come  to  adopt  the  opinion 
that  the  hu^er  part  of  the  nun  which  fails  on 
the  sur&oe  of  the  earth  does  not  proceed  from 
the  douds,  but  is  derived  from  the  lower 
strato  of  the  atmosphere,  within  200-800  feet 
of  the  surface.  This  paradox  arose  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  experiments  in  which  rain 
gauges  placed  at  moderate  elevations  in  the 
atmosphere  were  found  to  collect  much  less 
rain  than  those  placed  on  the  ground — a  result 
which  will  commonly  hold  true  in  testing  the 
rain  fall  with  the  usual  forms  of  rain  ganges 
and  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  these  ex- 
periments the  higher  gauges  are  nlaced  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  the  summits  of  church  towers 
or  other  erections ;  and  that  not  only  are  all 
these  objects  which  present  themselves  as  ob- 
stades  to  the  wind,  but  that  the  common  form 
of  gauge  is  itself,  though  of  so  much  leas  oze, 
such  an  obstacle.  To  determine  the  effect  of 
such  obstructions,  Mr.  W.  8.  Jevons,  author  of 
the  paper  from  which  thb  abstract  is  made,  set 
up  at  a  distance  of  i  of  an  inch  apart,  two  ob- 
long plates  of  glass,  and  causing  a  current  of 
air  continually  charged  with  smoke  to  ascend 
between  these,  he  introduced  at  one  aide,  with- 
in, a  small  obstacle  to  represent  a  house  or 
gauge:  with  such  an  arrangement,  it  could 
readily  be  observed  that  the  moving  cnrrent  of 
air  between  .the  plates,  obstructed  at  the  place 
of  the  object,  rose  in  a  curve  over  it,  and  in 
this  part  of  its  course  moved  more  rapidly; 
the  curves  traced  by  the  smoky  air  in  its  move- 
ment being  exactly  observed,  were  represented 
in  a  drawing;  and  the  relative  vdecities  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  current  were  also  noted. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  wind,  the  movement 
of  which  can  be  taken  as  in  a  general  way  uni- 
form, meets  an  obstacle,  some  parts  of  it  must 
move  more  rapidly  in  sweeping  over  the  latter, 
just  as,  also,  a  river  flows  most  rapidly  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  its  channd.  As  paralld 
facts,  a  wind  is  known  to  be  in  all  cases  meet 
fierce  at  the  comers  of  buildings,  the  enda  of 
high  walls,  or  on  the  summits  of  hills. 

Mr.  Jevons  considers,  that  in  the  facta  now 
given  is  to  be  found  the  whole  explanation  of 
the  observed  deficiency  of  rain  in  elevated  rain 
gauges.  A  falling  rain  drop  is  infinenced  at 
once  by  gravity  and  the  motion  of  the  air;  it 
moves  through  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle,  of 
which  the  perpendicular  represents  the  velocity 
of  fall,  and  the  horizontal  the  force  of  the  wind. 
If  at  some  fixed  point,  as  the  summit  of  an 
obstacle  to  the  wind^  there  occur  continually 
an  increase  in  this  horizontd  force,  the  rain 
drops  will  at  such  place  be  as  constantly  hur^ 
ried  along  and  spread  apart  m  their  course,  so 
that  fewer  drops  (less  rain)  can  there  fall  on  a 
given  surface  than  will  &11  where  no  such 
interfering  cause  operates,  and  asurphia  of  raia 
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wffl  be  carried  to  and  fiill  at  the  lee  ride  of  the 
obstacle.  A  first  corollary  from  this  reasoning 
is,  that,  did  the  instrument  or  its  support  cause 
no  distnnrbanoe  in  the  wind,  no  deficiency  of 
rain  would  api>ear.  But  only  a  gauge  witii  its 
mouth  level  with  the  ground  can  folfil  this 
requirement.  And  in  the  case  of  elevated 
gauges,  it  is  probable  that  the  house  or  tower 
causes  the  chief  part  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
rain  caught.  [Another  conscNquence  is,  that  in 
absolutdy  calm  rains,  if  the  view  taken  be  cor- 
rect, the  deficiency  in  the  elevated  gauge  should 
not  appear.] 

A  number  of  fi^ts  confirmatory  of  the  view 
given  are  then  presented.  Hr.  H.  Boase,  of  Pen« 
zance,  July,  1822,  having  observed  the  quantity 
of  rain  caught  in  gauges  on  the  ground  and  in 
an  elevated  porition,  concludes  that  "  the  differ- 
ence of  the  quantity  of  rain  caught  in  a  gauge 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  building,  and  one  at  the 
lerel  of  ground,  is,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind."  The 
measurements  given  by  Luke  Howard,  when 
arranged  in  the  order  of  difference  of  quantity 
of  rain  caught  at  the  same  times  in  higher  and 
lower  gauges,  are  also  found  to  be  arranged 
exactly  in  the  order  of  the  force  of  the  accom- 
panying wind,  as  given  in  notes  annexed. 
Thus,  in  rains  attended  with  a  strong  wind, 
the  ratio  of  difference  in  the  two  sets  of  gauges 
is  from  8  :  1  down  to  1.76  :  1 ;  in  those  with 
light  and  scarcely  noticeable  winds,  it  is  from 
1.6  :  1  down  to  an  equality  in  the  two.  The 
oontinuedineteorological  observations  at  Green- 
wich Observatory  and  elsewhere,  exhibit  an  ex- 
treme irregnlarity  and  discordance  in  the  re- 
sults of  measures  of  fall  at  different  heights, 
showing  at  least  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  we 
cannot  appeal  to  average  results^ut  must  have 
specific,  carefrd  observations,  i  et  many  indi- 
vidual instances  are  found  in  the  Greenwich 
records  which  corroborate  the  position  taken. 
Prof.  Phillips,  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the 
observatory  named,  himself  remarks  tiiat  a 
(p'eat  deficiency  in  the  upper  gauge  was  a 
phenomenon  of  wintry  character ;  and  as  a  rule 
the  deficiency  is  more  marked  in  March  than 
hi  sny  other  month.  Dr.  Trail  and  Mr.  Meikle 
referred  the  difference  in  some  way  to  action 
of  the  wind ;  and  the  latter  nearly  anticipated 
Jevons*  views.  Pro£  A.  D.  Bache,  in  a  paper 
before  the  British  Association,  1888,  on  the 
effect  of  defiected  currents  of  air,  and  the  quan- 
^7  of  rain  collected  by  rain  gauges,  showed 
by  experiments  the  immense  ^fference  that 
loay  occur  between  gauges  placed  at  the  differ- 
^t  augles  of  the  same  building;  and  he  found 
"SO  that  the  gauges  to  leewai^  received  gene- 
fftlly  more  rain  than  those  to  windward.  - 

In  another  way,  reasoning  from  the  known 
oouditions  of  the  ur  in  higher  and  lower  strata, 
m  reference  to  temperature  and  saturation.  Her- 
Khel  has  shown  that  within  the  last  218  ft.  of 
the  ground  not  more  than  i-'fth  of  the  quantity 
of  rain  to  be  accounted  for  could  posribly  be 
Mded  to  the  fhll.  Mr.  Jevona  proceeds  to  prove 


that  even  Herschel^s  allowances  on  this  score 
are  too  liberal,  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  increase  of  falling  rain  within  the  last 
few  hundred  feet  be  more  than  almost  infinites- 
imal. In  fact,  distant  showers  of  rain  are  of- 
ten observed  which  evaporate  and  vanish  be- 
fore reaching  the  ground;  but  no  observations ' 
of  the  reverse  character  are  known.  A  second 
argument  in  favor  of  increase  of  rain  near  the 
earth,  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  internal 
supernumerary  fringes  of  rainbows  are  only  seen 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  bows,  never  near  the 
earth,  and  as  proved  by  Dr.  Toung,  are  only 
producible  where  the  drops'are  of  equal  size,  is 
readily  disposed  of  by  remarking  that  the  re- 
quirement in  respect  to  the  drops  is  equality 
of  size,  not  any  given  size ;  and  the  jostlmg  of 
drops  together  by  the  wind,  or  either  increase 
or  decrease  of  some  of  the  drops  more  than 
others,  could  alike  give  rise  to  the  want  of 
uniformity  which  seems  to  characterize  the 
drops  near  the  earth. 

IVom  the  conclusions  reached,  it  further  fol- 
lows that  idl  observations  by  means  of  elevated 
or  exposed  rain  gauges  must  be  rejected  as  fal- 
lacious or  useless.  And  the  most  unexception- 
able  rain  gauge  of  the  common  kind,  would  be 
a  sheet  of  metal,  say  10  feet  sauare,  spread  flat 
upon  the  ^ound  in  an  open  place,  with  a  sim- 
ple collecting  vessel  let  down  in  its  centre,  and 
the  edges  of  which  should  not  rise  more  than 
an  inch  above  the  plate.  In  this  there  would 
be  no  appreciable  loss  by  wind,  nor  irregularily 
from  splashing.  The  water  cdlected  in  such 
vessel  should  be  conveyed  by  a  pipe  running 
from  it  below  to  a  sunken  reservoir  or  record- 
ing apparatus. — "  Philos.  Magaz.,"  Dec,  1861. 
—it  may  here  be  added  that  the  new  rain 
gauge,  or  pluvioscope,  of  M.  Herv6  Mangon, 
of  Paris,  could  doubtless  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  present  an  obstacle  by  rising  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  ground.  This  consists  of  a 
loilg  strip  of  paper,  prepared  with  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  aud  after  drying,  rubbing  with 
finely  powdered  galls,  so  that  each  drop  of  rain 
falling  on  its  surface  will  produce  an  ink  and 
so  leave  a  black  spot,  this  paper  to  be  gradually 
unrolled  by  clockwork,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  24  hours  every  part  of  it  shall  have  been 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  sheet  of  paper  is 
earily  spaced  for  hours  and  minutes,  and  the 
relative  firequency  of  the  spots  on  its  different 
parts  shows  the  comparative,  not  the  absolute, 
rainfall  in  different  parts  of  the  time  occupied 
in  unrolling  it 

Admiral  FiUroyU  Spstem  of  Weather  Fore* 
eastSj  Storm  Signals^  cmd  Meteorological  TeU-^ 
^aj7%.— President  Fairbairn^  in  his  opening 
address  before  the  British  Association,  1862,  in 
course  of  allnsions  to  the  scientific  and  practi- 
cal progress  of  the  time,  called  attention  to  the 
labors  of  Admiral  R.  Fitzroy  and  his  coacljiitors 
in  the  collection  of  meteorological  facts,  and 
the  application  of  theprinciples  of  the  science 
to  useftil  purposes.  Be  stated  that,  in  1854,  in 
consequence  of  representations  originating  with 
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the  Asaooiation,  the  Goternment  created  a  ape- 
<nal  department  in  conneotioa  with  the  Board 
of  Tradie,  under  Admiral  Fitsroy,  its  olyeot  be- 
ing the  obtaining  of  hydrograpluoal  and  meteo- 
rological obqervations  at  sea,  after  the  manner 
of  those  which  had  been  for  some  years  col- 
lected by  the  American  Government,  at  the 
instance^  and  under  the  direction  of  lient. 
Maory.  In  the  course  of  the  system  of  obser* 
vattons,  as  now  developed,  especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  winds,  by 
means  of  the  various  self-registering  anemome- 
ters of  Whewell,  Osier,  Robinson,  and  Beokley. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  read  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, March  23,  1862,  a  long  and  somewhat 
rambling  paper  i^pon  the  system  of  "  forecasts  " 
of  the  weather,  with  the  plan  of  tdegraphing 
the  important  results  arrived  at  to  various 
ports  or  other  prominent  points  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  Islands,  and  tne  indicating  of  the 
infi>rmation  thus  received  to  mariners  on  board 
ships  within  sight,  by  means  of  a  prearranged 
system  of  weather  or  storm  signals.  The  paper 
Jnst  referred  to,  however,  deels  more  especially 
with  the  subjects  of  observations  of  the  barome- 
ter and  thermometer,  and  of  winds,  &&,  and 
the  connections  supposed  to  be  established  be* 
tween  the  characters  of  weather  and  winds 
and  the  indications  of  those  instruments— in  a 
word,  with  the  basis  of  the  supposed  newly-de- 
veloped system  of  weather  forecasting  and 
warnings.  Although  the  meteorological  dis- 
partment  had  been  previously  constituted,  the 
first  step  toward  the  present  system,  embody" 
ing  the  employment  of  the  telegraph  for  con« 
veying  forecasts  of  weather,  was  made  at  the 
Aberdeen  meeting  of  the  association  already 
named,  1859.  The  department,  advancing 
slowly  at  the  first,  transmitted  to  parts  of  the 
coast  early  in  1861  its  first  cautionary  or  storm- 
warning  signals.  These  appear  to  have  been 
in  some  parts  disregarded ;  but  on  the  following 
days  a  terrible  storm  ensued,  with  great  loss 
ef  life,  on  the  northeast  coasts.  Since  that  time 
the  warnings  have  been  continued,  and  the  plan 
gradually  perfected  and  extended.  In  August, 
1861,  the  first  published  forecasts  of  weather 
were  tried,  and  about  six  months  later  the  sys- 
tem, as  now  in  operation,  became  fully  estab- 
lished. At  the  date  of  the  paper  above  given, 
SO  reports  of  weather  data  were*  received 
each  morning  (Sundays  excepted),  and  10  each 
afternoon,  besides  5  from  the  Continent;  and 
double  forecasts  (i.  «.,  each  day  one,  two 
days  in  advance)  were  published,  with  the  full 
tables  of  observations  on  which  they  chiefly 
depend,  in  six  daily  papers,  in  one  weekly 
when  it  apears,  and  also  at  Lloyd^s,  at  the  Ad^ 
miralty,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  foretellings  of  the  weather  in  this  sys- 
tem are  not  to  be  understood  as  prophecies  or 
predictions :  the  term  "  forecast "  was  chosen 
ae  properly  i^plicable  to  an  opinion,  the  result 
of  scientific  observation  and  deduction,  but 
Which  most  still,  ocoasionaJly,  prove  incorrect ; 


as,  in  (^Mc  of  the  sudden  "dolrnmsh^  (Her- 
schel)  of  southerly  wind  sometimes  oconrring, 
or  of  rapid  electrical  accumulation  not  yet  snfii- 
ciently  detectible  by  our  senses  or  other  exist- 
ing methods.  Asmusthave  been  expected  in  the 
outset  of  an  undertaking  of  such  inagnitude 
and  novelty  as  this,  whether  in  prindpie  it  be 
really  sound  or  not,  two  opinions  are  held  in 
England  in  reference  to  the  correctneas  of  the 
basis  of  these  forecasts  and  the  actual  value  of 
the  warnings  founded  on  them.  By  Mr.  Fitz- 
roy and  his  adherents,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
system  is  well  grounded  upon  the  actual  weath- 
er observations  of  its  founder  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  together  with  an  analysis  of 
comprehensive  and  accurate  weather  tables 
(barometer  and  thermometer  indications  in- 
cluded) fumished  for  his  use  from  the  British 
shores  and  coast  points,  along  with,  of  course, 
all  the  aid  supplied  by  the  general  science  of 
meteorology.  By  opponents,  however,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  olnervations,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  these, 
and  hence,  the  certainty  of  the  general  princi- 
ples supposed  to  have  been  ascertained  from 
tiliem,  are  still  decidedly  questioned.  Of  these 
general  principles,  those  which  underlie  the 
whole  system,  are:  1,  that  the  condition  of  the 
air  (as  to  heat,  moisture,  pressure,  existing 
winds,  ice.)  foretells  what  the  weather  is  soon 
to  be,  rather  than  indicates  the  weather  that  is 
present ;  2,  that  the  longer  the  time  between 
the  signs  and  the  change  foretold  by  them,  the 
longer  the  altered  weather  (when  occurring) 
will  last ;  and  conversely,  8,  that  the  leas  the 
time  between  a  warning  and  a  change,  the 
shorter  the  continuance  of  the  pradicted 
weather.  As  an  example,  now,  of  points  at 
issue  between  the  upholders  and  the  critics  of 
the  practical  system.  Prof.  Dove  lays  down 
that  the  advance  current  of  im  incoming  north 
wind  blows  along  the  ground,  and  that  the 
storm  is  upon  us  before  the  instruments  aflTord 
due  indication  of  it ;  while  Fitzroy  asserts  that 
the  north,  like  the  south  current,  advances  aloft 
at  a  considerable  height;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  barometer  will  generally  testify  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  long  before 
the  actual  change  of  wind.  If  the  latter  be  in 
error  in  this  particular,  there  necessarily  fol- 
lows a  doubt  in  regard  to  a  considerable  portioa 
of  the  forecasts. 

Admiral  Fitzroy  has  recently  had  published 
a  volume  entitied  the  '^  Weather  Boc^  '^  (Lon- 
don ;  Longman  &  Oo.),  in  which  he  explains, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  de«re  to 
apply  it  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  system 
of  forecasts  from  present  weather,  and  barom- 
eter and  thermometer  indications,  along  with 
the  aid  of  such  special  weather  ^'  signs  "  as  are 
considered  trustworthy. .  His  own  forecasts 
are  made  from  observations  and  reports  daily 
received,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  office 
of  the  department,  in  London.  For  conve- 
nience in  making  up,  and  telegraphing  the  fore- 
oasts,  the  British  coasts  are  divided  into  5  dis- 
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tricts,  respeotirely  known  as— 1,  Nortih  Britain 
(including  fW)ni  the  Moray  Firth  to  the  middle 
of  Northumberland),  along  the  coast;  2,  Ire- 
land, generally,  around  the  coast ;  8,  Central 
(Wales  to  the  Solway),  coastwise;  4,  East 
Coast  (from  l^orthumberland  to  the  Thames) ; 
5,  South  England  (from  the  Thames  round  to 
Wales),  by  the  coast  At  the  most  suitable 
points  along  the  coast  in  each  of  these  divi- 
sions,  main  stations  are  established,  at  which 
a  set  of  signals  can  be  made  to  mariners  within 
sight  of  those  points,  by  means  of  hoisting 
upon  separate  poles  or  the  same,  a  storm  drum 
and  cone;  these  at  night  are  illuminated  by 
lights  placed  within  them.  By  an  arbitrary 
and  previously  understood  arrangement,  the 
order  or  combination  of  these  as  hoisted  is 
made  to  indicate  a  coming  gale  or  tempest,  its 
probable  severity,  and  the  quarter  from  which 
it  will  come.  The  warnings  are  telegraphed 
from  the  central  office  in  London,  as  directly 
as  possible  to  these  stations,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal ports;  from  these,  as  centres,  the  in- 
formation, is  then  conveyed  to  other  )>oints 
from  which  the  signals  cannot  be  seen.  When 
practicable,  the  signals  are  displayed  first  at 
the  point  at  which  it  is  calculated  the  storm 
will  first  be  felt,  and  from  this  progressively 
on  to  others,  in  accordance  with  its  expected 
course.  The  warnings  are  thus  quite  general- 
ly conveyed  to  vessels  in  port  and  to  craft  near 
tiie  shores;  while  from  a  large  number  of 
points  visible  to  a  distance  at  sea,  they  are  also 
made  known  by  the  signals.  It  is  still  not  ex- 
pected that  boats  or  ships  shall  delay  sailing 
for  a  gale  that,  after  all,  may  not  happen :  the 
real  meaning  of  the  signals  is  simply,  '*Be  on 
your  guard  " — "  A  storm  is  probable  " — "  Con- 
sult your  instruments  and  the  signs  of  the 
weather; "  or,  in  certain  cases,  ^*  Make  imme- 
diate preparation  for  a  gale,'*  &c.  Persons 
contemplating  brief  voyages  are  also  thus 
warned  of  occasions  on  which  it  is  less  safe  to 
embark  than  at  others.  In  very  many  in- 
stances, already,  important  testimony  has  been 
borne  to  the  value  of  the  weather  forecasts  and 
signals.  The  preparation  of  navigators  within 
sight  of  the  coasts  for  coming  storms,  not  other- 
wise anticipated,  is  believed  already  to  have 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  lives  and  large 
amounts  of  property.  In  the  recent  violent 
gale  on  the  English  coast,  Jan.  17-19, 1863,  it 
is  believed  that  the  fatality  and  marine  losses 
would  have  been  increased  far  beyond  what 
they  actually  were,  had  not  the  classes  con- 
cerned been  wame^  beforehand  by  the  Fitzroy 
signal  drums  and  cones  displayed  along  the 
coast 

When — admitting  that  the  great  system  of 
the  trade  winds  is  equivalent  to  the  maintain- 
ing of  a  certain  general  uniformity  in  the  direc- 
tions and  character  of  the  air  currents  for  parts 
of  the  earth  in  which  it  prevails,  including 
(though  in  less  marked  degree)  even  the  tem- 
perate zones,  the  directions  of  the  prevalent 
winds  being  generally  tlie  same  for  each  region 
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or  part  in  which  tibe  tirades  hare  an  inflnenee 
— it  is  nevertheless  remembered  that  there  are 
continual  causes  of  disturbance  or  local  varia- 
tion in  this  regularity,  aa  by  changing  tempera* 
tures  of  neighboring  sections  of  the  earth's 
surface  or  of  strata  of  air  at  di£ferent  heights, 
with  changing  amounts  of  evaporation,  con- 
densation, rain  &11,  &o.,  so  that  in  fact  at  any 
given  time,  and  partionlary  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes, air  currents  at  the  surface  may  be  flowing 
side  by  side,  but  in  opposite  directions ;  or  two^ 
three,  or  more  such  currents  may  be  supers 
posed,  the  one  flowing  above  the  other,  and  in 
opposite  directions  or  at  any  angle  with  each 
other:  these  movements  being  attended  with 
collisions  and  Mtermiztures  of  bodies  of  air, 
and  followed  by  the  results  naturally  due  to 
their  unlike  qualities,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  continual  varia* 
tions  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  along 
with  present  weather  signs,  so  as  (if  it  be  really 
possible)  to  forecast  with  a  good  degree  of 
certainty  the  coming  weather,  becomes  in  itself 
an  extremely  complex  and  difficult  study.  Of 
course,  it  is  impracticable  to  present  here  even 
an  outline,  which  should  be  of  real  valne  to 
the  reader,  of  the  principles  by  which  the  fore- 
oastings  of  the  weather  are  attempted.  Those 
principles  necessarily  include  the  rules  for 
interpreting  the  indications  of  the  barometer, 
but  which  Mr.  Fitzroy  has  still  farther  extend* 
ed  and  particularized.  Those  who  may  be 
interested  to  prosecute  the  sulject  in  its  details, 
are  referred  to  the  ^*  Weather  Book,"  already 
named,  to  Mr.  Fitzroy^s  paper  in  the  "Philos. 
Magaz., ''  May,  1862 ;  and  to  an  abstract  of  his 
rules  for  '*  reading  the  barometer,"  in  the 
^'Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  May, 
1862 ;  and  of  course,  to  the  standard  works  on 
Meteorology. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  as  a 
particular  consequence  of  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  trade  winds,  that  in  the  northern 
temperate  regions  a  long-continued  north  wind 
tends  to  become  easterly,  and  a  continued  south 
wind  to  become  westerly.  That  is,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  winds  in  shifting  is  to  **veer" 
— turn  to  the  right,  or  by  4i  direct  rotation; 
and  it  is  much  less  common  that  they  ^^back" 
— ^tum  in  the  opposite  course ;  the  probability 
of  the  former  change  being  to  that  of  the  latter 
at  least  as  2  to  1.  l^ot  nnfk^quently,  within  a 
lapse  of  time  varying  flrom  24  to  60  hours,  the 
surfkce  wind,  starting  it  may  be  in  the  south- 
west  or  west,  veers  in  this  manner  through  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  points  of  compass 
(Dove's  law  of  "  rotation  of  the  wind  '\  Great 
changes  or  storms  are  usually  preceded  by  a 
fidl  of  the  barometer  through  an  inch  or  more, 
and  within  a  comparatively  brief  time.  The 
tenth  of  an  inch  an  hour  may  be  taken  as  fore- 
telling a  tempest  or  very  heavy  rain.  The 
more  rapidly  such  changes  occur,  the  more 
imminent  and  violent  the  approaching  com- 
motion. Mr.  Fitzroy  sums  up  as  follows  the 
influence  of  the  thre^  causes  known  (electrical 
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agenoj  being  yet  uncertain)  to  affeot  the  barom- 
eter: 

1.  The  direction  of  tho  toindj— the  N".  E. 
wind  tending  to  raise  it  moet— the  S.  W.  to 
lower  it  most ;  and  wind  from  points  of  the 
compass  between  these,  in  proportion,  as  they 
are  nearer  one  or  the  other  extreme  point.  K. 
E.  and  S.  W.  may  therefore  be  called  the 
wind^s  extreme  bearings  (bj  some,  its  poles). 
Other  things  being  the  same,  the  entire  range 

.  or  difference  of  height  of  the  barometer  that 
can  occur  through  change  of  the  wind  only, 
from  one  of  these  bearings  to  the  other, 
amounts  in  these  latitudes  to  about  half  an 
inch. 

2.  The  amount  of  vapor,  nmisturSy  rain^  or 
»MW  in  the  wind  or  current  of  air.  Other 
things  being  the  same,  this  appears  capable  of 
causing  a  change  in  an  extreme  case  of  about 
half  an  inch. 

8.  The  Btrength  or  fores  of  a  wind  (apart 
from  other  conditions^,  coming  from  any  quar- 
ter. Other  things  being  the  same,  the  strength 
of  the  wind,  according  as  less  or  greater,  is  pre- 
ceded or  foretold  by  a  fall  or  nse  ranging  in 
an  extreme  case  to  more  than  two  inches. 

Hence,  supposing  the  three  causes  to  act  to* 
gether,  in  extreme  cases,  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer would  vary  from  near  81  inches  to 
about  27  inches,  before  and  during  a  given 
change  of  weather;  and  this,  though  rarely, 
has  happened,  and  even  in  tropical  latitudes. 
In  general,  however,  the  three  causes  act  much 
less  strongly  and  less  in  accord ;  just  as  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  weather  occur  much  more  fre- 
quently than  extreme  changes. 

Weather  Signs. — ^Mr.  Fitzroy's  summing  up 
of  the  more  marked  "signs"  of  weather,  use- 
ful alike  to  the  seaman,  the  farmer,  and  the 
gardener,  embraces  the  following  indications : 

Whether  clear  or  cloudy,  a  rosy  sky  at  sun- 
set presages  fine  weather;  a  red  sky  in  the 
morning^,  bad  weather,  or  much  wind  ^perhaps 
with  rain);  a  gray  sky  in  the  morning,  fine 
weather ;  a  high  dawn  (the  first  daylight  being 
seen  above  a  bank  of  clouds),  wind ;  a  low 
dawn  (the  first  light  being  low  or  in  the  hori- 
zon), fair  weather. 

Soft-looking  or  delicate  clouds  foretell  fine 
weather,  with  moderate  or  light  breezes ;  hard- 
edged,  oily-looking  clouds,  wind.  A  dark, 
gloomy,  blue  sky,  is  windy ;  but  a  light,  bright 
blue  sky  indicates  fine  weather.  OeneraUy,  the 
softer  douds  look,  the  less  wind  (but,  perhaps, 
the  more  rain)  may  be  expected  ;  and  the 
harder,  more  "  greasy,"  rolled,  tufted,  or  rag- 
ged, the  stronger  the  coming  wind  will  prove. 
A  bright  yellow  sky,  at  sunset,  presages  wind; 
a  pale  yellow,  wet.  Thus,  by  the  prevalence 
of  red,  yellow,  or  gray  tints,  the  coming  weath- 
er may  be  very  nearly  foretold;  almost  ex- 
actly, indeed,  if  coupled  with  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments. 

Small,  inky-looking  clouds  foretell  rain;  light 
scud-clouds  driving  across  heavy  masses  of 
higher  cloud  show  wind  and  rain;  if  alone,  they 


may  indicate  wind  only.  High  upper  clouds 
crossing  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  in  a  direction 
different  from  that  of  the  lower  clouds  or  of  the 
wind  felt  below,  usually  foretell  a  diange  of 
wind. 

After  fine  clear  weather,  the  first  ^gns  inthe 
sky  of  a  coming  change  are  usually  light  streaks, 
curls,  wisps,  or  motUed  patches  of  white,  dis- 
tant clouds  {eirri  and  drro-eumult),  which  in- 
crease, and  are  followed  by  an  overcasting  of 
murky  vapor  (the  stratus)  that  grows  into 
cloudiness  (cumulo-stratu^,)  This  appearance, 
more  or  less  oily  or  watery,  as  wind  or  rain 
will  prevail,  is  an  infallible  sign.  Usually,  the 
higher  and  more  distant  such  clouds  seem  to 
be,  the  more  gradual,  but  general,  the  coming 
change  of  weather  will  prove. 

light,  delicate,  quiet  tints  or  colors,  with 
soft,  undefined  forms  of  clouds,  indicate 
and  accompany  fine  weather;  but  gaudy  or  nn- 
usual  hues^  with  hard,  definitely  outlined  clouds, 
foretell  rain,  and  probably  strong  wind.  Misty 
clouds  forming  or  hanging  on  heights,  in  case 
they  remain,  increase,  or  descend,  show  wind 
and  rain  coming.  If  such  clouds  rise  or  dis- 
perse, the  weather  will  improve  or  become  fine. 

When  sea  birds  fly  out  early,  and  far  to  sea- 
ward, moderate  wind  and  fair  weather  may  be 
expected ;  when  they  hang  about  the  land,  or 
over  it,  sometimes  flying  ii^and,  expect  a  strong 
wind,  with  stormy  weather.  When  birds  of 
long  flight,  rooks,  swallows,  or  others,  hang 
about  home,  and  fly  up  and  down,  or  low,  rain 
or  wind  may  be  expected.  Many  other  creatures 
besides  birds  give  indications  by  their  actions 
of  approaching  rain  or  wind.  Wlien  animals 
seek  sheltered  places,  instead  of  spreading  over 
their  usual  range,  and  when  pigs  carry  straw 
to  their  sties,  an  unfavorable  change  may  be 
expected.  [The  frecjuent  whistling  of  quails 
in  summer,  and  the  flight  and  screaming  of  the 
nighthawk  early  in  the  afternoon,  are  very 
sure  indications  of  the  near  approach  of  rain.] 

Remarkable  clearness  of  atmosphere  near 
the  horizon,  distant  objects,  such  as  hills,  un- 
usually visible,  or  raised  (by  refraction),  and 
what  is  called  a  "  good  hearing  day" — sounds 
being  heard  with  unusual,  clearness,  or  to  un- 
usual distances — are  among  the  signs,  usually, 
of  rain,  sometimes,  of  wind.  Much  refraction 
(mirage)  indicates  an  easterly  wind.  When, 
during  a  calm,  smoke  ascends  with  difficulty  or 
to  but  little  height,  or  settles,  an  unfavorable 
change  is  indicated. 

Dew  is  an  indication  of  fine  weather;  so  is 
fog.  [Not  always :  in  this  country,  very  heavy 
dew  or  white  frost,  especiaHy  if  repeated,  is  al- 
most a  sure  presage  of  rain ;  and  fog  may  pre- 
cede, or  occur  during,  long  rains.]  Dew  never, 
and  fog  seldom,  occurs  under  an  overcast  sky, 
or  when  there  is  much  wind.  Fog  is  occasion- 
ally rolled  away  by  wind,  but  seldom  or  never 
formed  while  it  is  blowing.  More  than  usual 
twinkling  of  the  stars,  indistinctness  or  apparent 
multiplication  of  the  moon^s  horns,  haloes, 
"  wind-dogs "  (fragments  of  rainbows,  or  de- 
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tached  clouds),  and  the  rdnbow,  are  more  or 
less  significant  of  increasinff  wind,  if  not  of  ap- 
proaching rain,  with  or  witnoot  wind. 

Near  land,  in  sheltered  harbors,  in  valleys, 
or  over  low  ground,  there  is  usually  a  marked 
diminution  of  wind,  during  part  of  the  night, 
and  a  dispersion  of  clouds.  At  such  times,  an 
eye  on  an  oyerlooking  height  may'  see  an  ex- 
tended body  of  vapor  below  (condensed  by  the 
cooling  of  night),  which  seems  to  check  the 
wind.  FinaUy,  along  with  the  other  indications 
of  change  or  continuance  of  the  wind  or  weath- 
er, the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air,  and  its 
temperature,  are  never  to  be  overlooked. 

OycUmet  arid  Anti- Cyclones. — The  occur- 
rence of  cylones,  or  rain  and  wind  storms  of 
several  hundred  miles  diameter,  which  at  once 
advance  and  rotate  or  whirl,  is  now  pretty 
generally  received  as  a  fact  by  theoretical  and 

Practical  meteorologists.     Prof.  Dove  lays  it 
own  as  generally  true  that  when  the  air  is  in- 
draughted  from  all  or  many  sides  to  a  stormy 
centre  of  light  ascending  currents,  the  result- 
ing wind  at  the  surface  takes  a  movement  in 
cyclonic  curves  (retrograde  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, or  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  hands  of  a  watoh,  face  upward) ;  and  that 
such  winds  are  also  produced  when  the  e<}ua- 
torial  current  forces  its  way  from  S.W.  against 
a  mass  of  quiescent  air.    Mr.  S.  A.  RoweU,  be- 
fore the  British  Association,  1862,   presented 
what  he  xonsidered  objections  to  the  cyclone 
theory ;  among  them,  the  great  unlikelihood  of 
the  rotation  of  an  extremely  broadband  thin 
disc  of  air,  the  greatest  thickness  not  exceeding 
the  one  or  two  miles  of  height  through  which 
only  such  turning  current  can  be  formed,  and 
of  the  supposition  that  this  revolving  disc  wiU 
also  make  its  way  forward  through  tne  densest 
parts  of  the  atmosphere.    In  truth,  however, 
this  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  likelihood, 
but  rather  by  aotual  record  and  comparison  of 
the  places  of  storms  and  the  directions  of  winds 
in  different  parts  of  the  area  they  cover,  at 
successive  hours  and  days  through  their  con- 
tinuance ;  and  evidence  of  this  sort  appears  now 
to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  cyclone  thebry. 
Mr.  Galton,  in  a  ^aper  very  recently  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  asserts  that  the  oc- 
currence of  direct  rotations  of  vast  discs  of  air 
(that  is,  those  turning  in  the  direction  opposite 
of  that  of  the  cyclone,  namely,  in  that  of  the 
hands  of  a  watoh)  are  also  common,  being  due 
to  an  opposite  cause,  namely,  heavy  descending 
currents  over  a  considerable  area  nearly  calm ; 
and  these  winds  he  proposes  to  name  anti-cy- 
dones.    A  comparison  of  simultaneous  charts 
of  the  weather  of  Europe,  over  98  epochs  of 
observation,  compiled  and  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished by  him,  showed  an  almost  invariable  de- 
flection  of  the  wind  currents  in  the  course 
above  mentioned  (the  same  as  that  required  in 
Dove*s  law  of  the  rotation  of  the  wind),  with 
occasional  instances  of  strongly  marked  and 
complete  anti-cyclones.     Indeed,  an  anti-cy- 
done  can  feed  a  cyclone  at  any  part  of  the  cir- 


cumference of  the  latter,  and  without  abrupt^ 
ness,  just  as  two  wheels  by  contact  at  their  cir- 
cumferences turn  in  opposite  directions.  The 
localities  of  highest  and  lowest  barometer,  at 
the  same  time,  were  separated  in  his  charts  by 
distances  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  miles;  and  he 
condudes  that  whenever  there  are  limited 
areas  of  very  high  and  low  barometer  at  dis- 
tances not  exceeding  the  above,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  will  be  cut  in  all 
cases  by  winds  coming  from  the  lelt.  He 
argues  that,  as  the  area  of  the  cydones  is  one 
of  storm  and  rain,  so  that  of  the  anti-cyclones 
is  an  area  of  general  calms  and  fair  weather. 

METHODfiTS.  The  Methodists  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  religious  denomination  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  divided,  in  1862, 
into  the  following  branches :  1.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  with  a  membership  of  942,- 
906  (which,  however,  includes  the  Missionary 
Oonference  of  Germany  and  the  Liberia  Con- 
ference) ;  2.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  with  about  700,000  members.  8.  The 
American  Wedeyan  Methodists,  with  about 
21,000  members.  4.  The  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  with  about  90,000  members.  6.  The 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with 
about  20,000  members.  6.  The  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Zion  Ohurch,  with  about  6,000 
members.  7.  The  Evangelical  Association,  dso 
called  German  Methodists,  with  46,000  mem- 
bers. 8.  The  Free  Methodist  Church  (origi- 
ted  in  1859),  with  a  few  congregations  in  New 
York  and  other  Northern  States.  9.  The  Inde- 
pendent Methodist. Church,  the  first  congre- 
gation of  which  was  organized  in  1860,  in  New 
York  city.  10.  The  Central  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  consisting  of  three  churches  in 
Baltimore,  which  separated  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  on  account  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  last  General  Conference  of  the 
Church  in  the  book  of  discipline. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  most 
numerous  of  these  denominations,  suffered 
during  the  year  1862  a  decrease  of  45,617,  the 
decrease  of  members  beiug  22,045  and  that  of 
probationers  28,573.  The  largest  decrease  was 
shown  in  the  border  Conferences,  which  had 
been  during  the  year  the  seat  of  the  war, 
and  part  of  which  had  even  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Confederates.  Four  of  these 
Conferences,  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  the 
Baltimore,  the  East  Baltimore,  and  Western 
Virginia  conferences,  showed  alone  a  decrease 
of  10,161  members.  A  considerable  increase 
was  shown  by  the  following  Conferences: 
Nebraska,  North  Indiana,  East  Maine,  East 
Genesee,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Six  of  the  fifty-one  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  viz. :  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  Baltimore,  East  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia (embracing  the  churches  of  Delaware), 
Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia,  are  wholly  or 
partly  in  slaveholding  States.  In  one  of  these 
Conferences — Baltimore — a  great  dissatisfac- 
tion was  manifested  with  a  change  made  by  the 
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last  General  Conference  in  1860,  respecting  the 
poflitioin  of  the  ohnroh  on  the  Slayer  j  question. 
A  convention  of  laymen  of  the  Oonference, 
held  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  March,  1861, 
simnltaneonsl  J  with  the  annnal  meeting  of  the 
Oonference,  adopted  an  address  to  the  Annual 
Oonference,  in  which  they  declared  in  faror 
of  proclaiming  the  Baltimore  Oonference  and 
those  other  Oonferences  which  voted  with  her 
against  the  New  Chapter  on  Slavery,  **to  be 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  the 
€toneral  Conference  and  the  nuuority  of  the 
Church  have  ceased  to  be  any  portion  of  said 
church."  The  Annual  Conference,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  memorial  of  the  laymen,  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions,  declaring  that  the  G^cneral 
Conference  "by  its  unconstitutional  action  has 
sundered  the  ecclesiastical  relation  which  had 
hitherto  bound  the  Conferences  together  as 
one  church,  as  fiir  as  any  act  of  theirs  could 
do  so ;"  that  the  Baltimore  Conference  there* 
fore  '^  declares  itself  separate  and  independent 
of  the  General  Conference,  still  claiming  to  be 
notwithstanding  an  integral  part  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;^'  that  the  Conference 
would  however  *^  reunite  with  the  other  Oon- 
ferences in  the  organization  of  another  General 
Conference,  if  three  fourths  of  the  Annual 
Conferences  should  disavow  the  act  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1860  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  give  thorough  and  satisfactory 
redress,  by  abrogating  the  New  Chapter,  by 
transferrio^  the  subject  of  slavery  to  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Annual  Conferences 
where  it  exists,  and  by  placing  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  periodicals  of  the  church  under  the 
charge  and  the  direction  of  said  Conferences.^' 
These  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  vote  of  87 
(of  whom  58  were  stationed  in  Virginia)  in 
their  favor,  45  refhsing  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  as  illegal,  and  88  bemg  absent. 
The  actual  secession  of  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence was,  however,  prevented  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  and  when  the  Annual  Con- 
ference met  again  in  March,  1862,  but  few  of 
the  Virginia  members  were  present,  and  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  Conference,  though 
renewing  their  protest  against  the  New  Chap- 
ter, passed  resolutions  of  loyalty  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Five  ministers  with- 
drew, m  consequence,  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Oonference,  and  established  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  three  independent  societies,  which 
were  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Church.  No  trustworthy  informa- 
tion had  been  received  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1862  as  to  what  the  preachers  in  the  Vir- 
ginia portion  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  would 
do.  About  forty  of  them  assembled  at  Har- 
risonburg on  the  second  Thursday  in  March, 
but  no  decisive  resolutions  were  passed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, all  the  Oonferences,  both  of  the  border 
siaveholding  and  free  States,  passed  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  loyalty  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  most  instaqces  with  entire  una- 


nimity. These  resolutions,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, also  expressed  a  wish  for  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  slavery,  and  approbation  of  the 
Preadent's  emancipation  policy. 

One  of  the  most  imi>ortant  questions  whidi 
agitated  the  church  ^during  the  year  1862  was 
that  of  lay  delegation.  In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  General  Conference, 
in  1860,  the  vote  of  the  ministers  and  of  the 
laity  of  every  Annual  Oonference  was  taken 
on  the  subject,  and  the  returns  gave  the  fol- 
lowing result:  Ministers  (in  48  Oonferences), 
for  lay  delegation,  1,886;  against,  8,025; 
laity  (in  46  Oonferences),  for,  27,984;  against, 
46,405.  The  ky  vote  had .  not  been  taken 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Kentucky  Conferences.  The  mln- 
irterial  vote  shows  a  minority  for  the  meas- 
ure in  only  4  Oonferences:  viz.,  Philadelphia, 
East  Genesee,  Genesee,  and  Oregon ;  ana  the 
vote  of  the  laity  in  12  Oonferences;  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  New  York  East,  Providence, 
New  En^nd,  New  Hampshire,  Black  River, 
Oneida,  l!ast  Genesee,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  Metho^^  Episcopal  Obnrch  South  was 
reduced  by  the  war  to  an  unfortunate  condition. 
The  General  Conference  of  the  church,  which 
was  to  have  met  during  the  year  1862  at  New  Or- 
leans was,  indefinitely  postponed.  The  book  con- 
cern at  Nashville,  after  the  occupation  of  that 
city  by  the  Federal  troops,  was  entirely  broken 
up.  The  missionary  treasury  was  reported  to  be 
without  f  onds  to  meet  outstanding  drafts.  The 
organs  of  the  church  published  in  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  Memphis,  and 
probably  nearly  all  the  other  denominational 
papers,  were  discontinued.  An  informal  meet- 
ing of  8  of  the  6  bishops  of  the  church,  to- 
gether with  several  members  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  sev- 
eral ministers  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  was 
held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  April,  1862,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  apportion  the  support  and 
travelling  expenses  of  the  bishops  among  the 
several  Annual  Conferences.  In  some  of  the 
border  States  the  church  was  greatly  diaor* 
ganized,  as  a  oonMderable  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers showed  themselves  -decidedly  opposed  to 
the  secession  doctrines  which  were  advocated 
by  nearly  all  the  church  organs.  In  IGssonri 
and  western  Virginia  a  number  of  members 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
Missouri  a  convention  of  Union  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  was  held  on 
August  6,  which  adopted  an  address  to  the  Mis- 
souri Oonference  of  the  denomination,  announc- 
ing their  intention  to  remain  in  the  church  only 
if  the  diurch  would  be  loyal  to  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  those  members 
of  the  church  will  soon  join  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  From  Kentucky  it  was  re- 
ported that  there  were  36  of  the  travelling 
preachers  in  the  Louisville  Conference,  and  a 
goodly  number  in  the  Kentucky  Confidences 
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who  were  detenmned  to  adhere  to  the 
Federal  Union,  and  many  of  whom  intimated 
that  if  the  separation  of  the  States  should  1)e 
final,  thej  would  be  inclined  to  return  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  also  ascer- 
tained thai  the  senior  bishop  of  the  church, 
Bishop  Soule,  was  opposed  to  secession.  In 
California  and  Oregon  the  Southern  Methodist 
organization  is  threatened  with  utter  extinc- 
tion. The  organ  of  the  denomination  has  been 
discontinued,  the  book  depository  in  San  Fran- 
cisco dosed,  an  institution  of  learning,  which 
was  to  be  made  a  first  class  college,  is  only  a 
small  preparatory  school,  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  year  it  .was  expected  that  Southern 
Methodism,  as  an  organization,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  in  the  Pacific  States. 

In  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  the  war 
has  developed  the  breach  which  has  always  ex- 
isted between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Con- 
ferences with  regard  to  the  slavery  question, 
and  the  denomination  has  actually  split  mto  two 
organizations.  All  the  Conferences  in  the 
free  States,  as  well  as  that  of  West  Yir- 
ginia,  have  indicated  their  loyalty  by  taking 
strong  and  firm  ground  in  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  also,  with  only  one 
exception,  have  expressed  themselves  in  &vor 
of  a  restoration  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  Conference  of  West  Virginia  has,  in  every 
respect,  fully  identified  itself  with  that  of  the 
free  States. 

The  British  possessions  in  North  America 
have  offshoots  of  the  several  Methodist  organ- 
izations in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  Canada 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment agrees  with  the  main  branch  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  United  States.  In  Canada,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  census  of  the  population, 
taken  in  1861,  the  Methodbts  occupy  the  third 
rank  numerically,  after  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches,  treading  very  closely  on 
the  Church  of  England,  which  only  out- 
strips them  by  2,788.  Both  in  Lower  and 
in  Upper  Canada  the  Methodists  have  gained, 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  last  enumera- 
tions (1852  and  1861),  relatively  to  all  other  de- 
nominations. In  Lower  Canada  they  number- 
ed 21,183  in  1852,  or  2.38  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation: and  80,582  in  1861,  or  2.75  per  cent 
In  Upper  Canada  they  numbered  207,656  in 
1852,  or  21.81  per  cent. ;  and  841,572  in  1861, 
or  24.47  per  cent.  In  the  whole  province  they 
numbered  228,839  in  1852,  or  12.42  per  cent. ; 
and  872,154  in  1861,  or  14.85  per  cent  of  the 
increased  population.  Among  the  several  Meth- 
odist denominations,  the  New  Connection  Meth- 
odists showed  the  greatest  progress.  They  num- 
bered, in  1852, 10,989;  and,  in  1862,  29,492, 
giving  an  increase  of  about  170  per  cent  during 
the  ten  years. 

In  South  America,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  has  a  flourishing 
mission  at  Buenos  Ayres,  numbering,  in  1862, 
92  members. 


In  Hayti,  the  English  Wesleyana  sustain  a 
mission  which  had,  in  1862,  4  circuits,  4  chap- 
els, 8  other  preaching  places,  6  missionaries, 
10  other  agents,  289  members,  16  members  on 
trial,  265  scholars  in  schools,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  1,400  in  public  worship. 

In  the  British  portion  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  numerous  churches 
in  Antigua,  St  Yincent^s,  and  Demerara,  Ja- 
maica, Honduras,  and  Bahama,  together  with 
84  missionaries  and  48,719  members. 

The  main  branch  of  Methodists  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  held,  in  1862, 
their  119th  Annual  Conference  in  Camborne, 
Cornwall,  on  July  81  and  the  following  days. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  C.  Prest  Of 
the  "Legal  Hundred^'  ministers  who  form 
the  Conference,  three  had  died  during  ihe 
year,  and  two  had  retired.  The  amounts 
raised  during  the  year  from  all  sources 
for  the  funds  of  the  connection  were  as  follows : 
foreign  missions,  £187,280;  theological  institu- 
tion, £7,863 ;  contingent,  £14,825  ;  general 
chapel  fund,  £6,151 ;  education  fund,  £9,857; 
worn-out  ministers,  £12,987 ;  Eingswood  and 
Woodhouse  Grove  schools,  etc.,  £14,211.  The 
British  Conference  of  Wesl^an  Methodism 
comprises  the  churches  of  Great  Britain,  of  Ire- 
land, and  numerous  foreign  missions,  and  in 
close  connection  with  it  are  four  other  Con- 
ferences, viz.,  the  French,  Australasian,  Cana- 
da, and  Eastern  British  America  Conference. 
The  general  statistics  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
in  1862,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


CovncBEirca. 

Memberai 

On  trial. 

MIn- 
fatcn. 

I.  British  Conference: 

III 

28,608 
6,175 

1,110 
142 

Ireland 

Foreign  HiB6ionfl 

889 

Total 

86.807 
1^389 

81^11 

166 

6^4 

4,064 

1,448 

1,651 

IL  French  Conftrenoe 

IV.  Cuiada  Conference 

V.  Eastern  British   America 

Conference 

'S6 
169 
876 

99 

Total 

619,989    1     48.698 

8,800 

The  New  Connection  Methodists,  who  were 
formed  in  Angust,  1797,  of  abont  6,000  mem* 
bers,  number^  at  the  Conference,  in  1862,  12 
districts,  56  circuits,  and  8  missions,  127  preach- 
ers, and  24,271  members ;  in  Ireland  7  circuits 
and  stations,  7  missionaries,  and  782  members; 
and  in  Canada  82  circuit  preachers,  and  7,428 
members.  Tbere  has  been,  during  the  year, 
an  increase  of  1,589  members  in  England,  and 
a  decrease  of  16  in  Ireland. 

The  Bible  Christians,  who  ori^ated  in  181 8| 
held,  in  1862,  their  44th  Conference  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  801Ji  of  July.  This,  although 
one  of  the  smallest,  is,  in  proportion  to  its  num* 
bers,  the  most  flourishing  branch  of  the  great 
Methodist  denomination  in  that  country.  The 
number  of  travelling  preachers  is  207,  four  of 
whom  are  women.  Foreign  missions,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  Bible  Christians 
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liave  none.  The  home  oiroaits  are  82  ;  the 
home  mission  stations,  27 ;  those  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  6;  in  Australia,  18.  They  had, 
in  1862,  25,892  members,  and  82,658  scholars. 

The  Primitive  Metiiodists,  according  to  the 
minates  of  the  4Sd  Annaal  Conference,  had  in 
1862, 776  travelling  preachers,  male  and  female, 
2,519  oonnectional  chapels,  8,542  rented  chapels, 
141,lS5.members  (increase  6,791),  2,822  Sun- 
day schools,  189,067  scholars  (increase  8,998), 
including  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

The  United  Methodist  Churches,  who  were 
formed  in  1857,  bj  the  amalgamation  of  the 
association  (the  secession  headed  by  Dr.  War- 
ren, 1885,  and  some  who  seceded,  principally  at 
Leeds,  in  1829),  and  the  seceders  of  1849  re- 
ported, in  1862,  60,880  members,  and  122,820 
scholars. 

The  yearly  delegate  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan 
Reform  Union  was  held  in  London,  August  19 
and  20.  Thirty-five  delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  de- 
tailed circuit  returns :  chapels  and  other  preach- 
ing places  828,  preachers  685,  members  in  so- 
ciety 11,856,  Sunday  schools  179,  Sunday  schol- 
ars 20,754. 

The  French  Wesleyan  Conference — ^the  sta- 
tistics of  which  have  already  been  given — began 
its  annual  session  atNlmeb,  on  the  27th  of  June. 
It  was  reported  that  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  building  of  chapels  has  been 
begun,  and  that  they  are  now  quickly  multi- 
plied in  all  directions.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  membership.  It  was  de- 
termined by  the  Conference  to  extend  the  pub* 
lication  interests,  to  enlarge  the  organ  of  the 
denomination  (the  EcangelUU\  and  to  publish 
several  new  works.  The  Government,  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  manifested  a  more  friend- 
ly feeling  toward  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  German  Annual  Conference,  which  com- 
prises the  Methodist  Churches  of  Germany  and 
German  Switzerland,  and  is  in  connection  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
met  at  Ludwigsbnrg,  Wurtemberg.  This  Con- 
ference comprises  15  missionary  members  in 
Conference,  1,753  members  in  full  connection, 
824  members  on  trial,  8  churches  with  parson- 
ages, 4  districts,  19  circuits.  The  Mission  In- 
stitute at  Bremen  has  already  sent  out  18 
ministers,  and  had,  in  1862,  8  students.  Be- 
sides this  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England 
sustain  a  mission  in  Germany,  which,  in  1862, 
had  4  numbers  of  circuits,  2  chapels,  71  other 
preaching  places,  6  missionaries,  47  subordinate 
agents,  416  members  in  full  connection,  187 
members  on  trial,  30  scholars,  and  2,400  at- 
tendants on  public  worship.  The  Evangelical 
Association  (German  Methodists)  of  the  United 
States  have  also  established  a  mission  in  south- 
ern Germany. 

The  Scandinavian  missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Denmark  and  Norway 
had,  in  1862,  4  churches,  911  members,  and  6 
Sunday  schools,  with  193  children. 


The  foundation  of  Methodist  missions  has 
also  been  laid  in  Spaio,  Italy,  and  Bulgaria.  In 
Spain  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England  had, 
in  1862,  1  chapel,  8  other  preaching  places,  2 
missionaries,  20  subordinate  agents,  61  mem- 
bers, 6  members  on  trial,  267  Sunday  scholars, 
and  660  attendants  on  public  worship.  A  mis- 
sion in  Italy  was  begun  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  of  England  in  1862 ;  the  nucleus  of 
a  congregation  was  formed  in  Parma,  and  a 
literary  institution  opened  in  Milan.  In  Bul- 
garia the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  had, 
since  1857,  a  mission,  whicli  now  comprises 
three  stations,  Tirnooa,  Shumla,  and  Toltcha. 
At  the  latter  place  there  are  4  members,  2  day 
schools,  with  a  regular  attendance  of  about  70 
children,  2  Sunday  schools,  with  a  regular  at- 
tendance of  about  60  children.  The  missionary 
of  this  place  is  chiefly  laboring  among  the 
Melokans,  a  Russian  sect,  and  the  Germans  in 
Tultcha,  in  the  neighboring  villages,  and  in 
southern  Russia. 

In  Asia  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  sup- 
porting, in  1862,  the  following  missions :  sontn- 
em  Ceylon  (Singhalese),  with  22  missionaries, 
1,736  members,  427  members  on  trial ;  norUi- 
ern  Ceylon  (Tamul),  23  missionaries,  462  mem- 
bers, 18  members  on  trial;  in  India  17  circuits, 
22  chapels,  26  other  nreaching  places,  86  mis- 
sionaries, 156  subordinate  agents,  890  mem- 
bers, 40  members  on  trial,  2,979  scholars,  4,116 
attendants  on  public  worship ;  in  China  1  mis- 
sionary, 80  members.  The  Wesleyan  printing 
establishment*  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  issued  and 
distributed  every  month  10,000  copies  of  tracts, 
periodicals,  and  portions  of  holy  Scriptures 
among  the  native  Singhalese.  At  the  printing 
establishment  at  Bangalore,  southern  India,  the 
printing  of  a  quarto  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Canarese  has  been  completed,  and  the 
whole  Bible  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  available 
in  this  language.  The  same  establishment  has 
issued  80,000  Canarese  tracts,  15,000  English 
and  Canarese  school  books,  and  several  other 
books.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a 
mission  in  China,  the  centre  of  which  is  at 
Fuhchau,  with  25  missionary  agents,  American 
and  Chinese,  and  87  members ;  and  another  in 
India,  which  had,  in  November,  1862,  21  mis- 
sionaries, 12  native  preachers,  178  communi- 
cants, 29  schools,  ana  1,224  scholars. 

In  Africa  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Eng- 
land have  missions  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Eaffraria,  and  Bechuana,  Natal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Gambia,  and  Gold  Coast,  together  with  80  mis- 
sionaries, and  16,425  members.  They  have 
printing  presses  at  Mount  Coke,  British  Caf- 
fraria,  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  at  Thaba  Unchn, 
in  the  Bechuana  country.  The  number  of 
pages  printed  in  the  latter  of  these  establish- 
ments amounted  to  over  800,000.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has, 
in  Africa,  20  missionaries  and  1,473  members. 

The  Australasian  Conference  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists  met  in  January,  1862,  at  Adelaide. 
The  increase  of  members  in  the  colonies  has 
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been  1,187,  besides  1,059  on  triaL  In  the  ijoiis- 
Bion  districts  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
5,455,  the  largest  being  in  Fyi,  and  the  small- 
est in  Zealand,  where  the  relations  of  the  Maori 
and  European  populations  are  still  in  an  un- 
settled state. 

MEXICO,    a   North    American   Republic. 
•  Area,  883,028  square  miles.     Population  in 
1858,  8,288,088.    President,  Benito  Juarez. 

The  Annual  Cjdopedia  for  1861,  in  its  ac- 
count of  Mexico,  doses  with  the  military  oo- 
oupation  by  the  allied  English,  French  and 
Spanish  forces,  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  fortress 
of  San  Juan  d^Ulloa,  which  had  been  yielded 
to  them  by  the  Mexicans  without  a  conflict,  the 
latter  retiring  a  short  distance  into  the  interior 
and  cutting  off  their  supplies.  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  low  lands  in  its  vicinity  have  a  deadly 
climate,  especially  for  unacclimated  foreigners ; 
and  between  that  city  and  the  Mexican  capital 
rises  an  elevated  country,  difficult  of  passage 
and  void  of  water,  food,  or  forage  for  the 
enemy.  To  traverse  this  route  with  a  small 
force  (the  united  forces  of  the  allies  did  not 
exceed  25,000  men,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  sailors),  surrounded  at  every  step  of  the 
route,  was  impracticable.  To  remain  at  Vera 
Oruz,  which  had  been  their  previously  declared 
policy,  was  to  expose  themselves  to  almost 
certain  death  from  the  terrible  vomito  or  yel- 
low fever  always  prevalent  there  during  the 
hot  season,  and  which  tiireatened  to  be  unusu- 
ally virulent  the  ensuing  season.  At  the  be- 
f  inning  of  the  year  the  Mexican  President, 
uarez,  had  appeded  to  the  Mexicans  of  all 
parties,  forgetting  their  party  differences  for 
the  time,  to  unite  in  expelling  the  hated 
invader  from  their  soil,  and  his  appeal  had 
been  listened  to  with  favor.  All  classes,  even 
the  most  strenuous  of  the  ModeradaSy  or  cleri- 
cal party,  united  with  the  most  advanced  of 
the  progresMtas  or  liberals,  in  defence  of  the 
republic,  and  despite  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try from  years  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  they 
were  capable  of  offering  a  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  invaders.  To  add  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  allied  forces,  they  ^oon  began  to 
quarrel  with  each  other.  G^eral  Prim,  the 
commander  of  the  Spanish  forces,  finding  that 
the  propositioQ  of  Spain'  to  have  a  Bourbon 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico  when  con- 
quered, was  received  with  dbfavor#by  the 
French,  who  wished  for  an  Austrian  prince, 
became  convinced  that  the 'claims  of  Spain 
could  be  settled  by  negotiation.  President 
Juarez  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
demanded  that  the  allies  should  reSmbark  the 
bulk  of  their  forces  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  retain- 
ing only  a  body  guard  of  2,000  men,  should 
meet  him  with  a  similar  guard  at  Orizaba,  a 
few  leagues  in  the  interior,  for  a  negotiation ; 
and  this  proposition  being  declined^  he  had 
sent  a  skilful  diplomatist,  Senor  Zamacona,  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  ascertain  what  was  the  prospect 
for  an  arrangement  with  the  allies.  This 
statesman  soon  comprehended  the  position  of 


affairs  between  the  Spanish  General  and  the 
French  Admiral,  and  arranged  for  an  interview 
between  General  Prim  and  the  Mexican  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Doblado.  This 
interview  took  place  on  the  15th  of  February, 
at  the  little  village  of  Soledad,  upon  tlie  road 
between  Cordova  and  Orizaba,  and  resulted  in 
the  arrangement  known  as  the  Convention  of 
Soledad.  This  convention  evinced  the  high 
diplomatic  ability  of  the  Mexican  minister.  It 
allowed  the  allies  to  occupy  healthy  positions 
in  Tierrcu  Templadcu,  or  more  elevated  regions 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  postponed  the  period  for  com- 
mencing negotiations  to  the  15th  of  April,  and 
thus  indirectly  recognized,  which  the  allied 
powers  had  before  refused  to  do,  the  govern- 
ment of  Juarez,  as  the  de  facto  Mexican  govern- 
ment, gave  him  time  to  collect  his  forces,  and 
delayed  the  action  of  the  allies  to  a  period 
when  the  vomito  would  prove  his  powerful  ally, 
while  it  afforded  the  means  of  promoting  the 
discord  already  existing  between  the  leaders 
of  the  allied  forces.  General  Prim  signed  this 
convention  in  behalf  of  Spain,  and  presented  it 
to  the  other  leaders,  for  their  acceptance.  The 
English  minister.  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  who  was 
with  the  English  forces,  inclined  to  accept  the 
convention,  as  a  preliminary  to  separate  nego- 
tiations for  England  alone,  though  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  that  Gen.  Prim  should  have 
negotiated  it  alone,  but  the  French  Admiral 
opposed  it,  and  though  provisionally  accepting 
it  so  far  as  to  lead  his  troops  into  the  interior 
referred  it  to  the  French  government,  which 
wholly  disapproved  it,  and  refiised  to  be  bound 
by  it.  One  object,  at  least,  of  the  astute  Mexi- 
can statesman  was  accomplished  by  it,  the  feud 
between  the  allies  became  every  day  more 
open,  and  presently  they  separated,  the  Eng- 
lish occupying  Cordova,  the  French  Tehuacon, 
and  the  Spaniards  Orizaba,  and  their  action 
and  intercourse  with  the  Mexicans  gradually 
became  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Six  Charles  Wyke  made  an  arrangement  for  the 
payment  of  tiie  English  claims,  which  were 
much  larger  than  either  of  the  others  (ne  An- 
nual Cyclopwdia,  1861),  by  receiving  a  portion 
of  the  customs,  and  Gen.  Prim  made  some 
composition  of  the  Spanish  daim. 

Juarez,  meantime,  understanding  their  differ- 
ences, and  foreseeing  that  he  should  have  only 
the  French  to  fight,  took  a  more  decided  nosi- 
tion,  increased  his  forces,  proclaimed  that  tnose 
Mexicans  who  took  sides  against  the  govern- 
ment  should  be  regarded  as  traitors  and  pun- 
ished as  such,  and  his  commanding  general 
Zaragoza,  having  taken  General  Robles,  a 
Mexican  officer,  who  had  adhered  to  Miramon, 
and  had  endeavored  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Juarez,  a  prisoner,  tried  him  by  mar- 
tial law,  and  executed  him  at  once,  almost 
within  sight  of  the  French  camp.  During  the 
first  days  of  March,  Qen.  Almonte,  another 
Mexican  officer,  formerly  a  president  of  the  re- 
public, but  who  had  been  a  bitter  opponent  of 
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Jnarez,  and  had,  while  in  Europe,  advocated 
the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  government,  and 
the  placing  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  upon 
the  throne  of  the  kingdom  to  he  estahlished 
hy  the  allies,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  having  a 
letter  from  the  emperor  Napoleon  III,  and 
proceeded  to  the  French  camp  at  Tehuacan. 
Juarez  demanded  that  he  should  he  surrender- 
ed to  his  officers  as  a  traitor  and  outlaw.  The 
French  Admiral  reftised  peremptorily  to  give 
him  up ;  the  Spanish  and  English  commanders 
insisted  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  The 
French  Admiral,  finding  that  his  reftisal  was 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  armistice  hy  the 
Mexicans,  fell  hack  to  Ohiquihuite,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  Soledad, 
which  the  other  commanders  contended  he  had 
no  right  to  do  without  consulting  with  them. 
Angry  interviews  resulted,  and  at  length,  after 
a  final  conference  not  of  the  pleasantest  char- 
acter, on  the  8th  of  April,  1862,  at  Orizaha,  the 
Spanish  and  English  commanders  returned  to 
Vera  Oruz  with  their  forces,  emharked  on 
hoard  their  transport  ships  and  left  the  French 
alone  in  Mexico.  The  course  adopted  hy  these 
commanders  was  suhsequently  approved  hy 
their  respective  governments. 

Ko  sooner  were  the  allies  of  the  French 
forces  gone,  than  Senor  Almonte,  who  up  to 
that  period  had  remained  quiet,  stirred  up  a 
few  malcontents  to  make  pronuneiamentaa  in 
his  favor  at  Cordova  and  Orizaha,  and  took 
advantage  of  these  to  proclaim  himself  the  dic- 
tator of  Mexico,  and  to  organize  around  him  a 
hand  of  officers  composed  of  those  who  had 
heen  traitors  to  their  country.  He  collected 
also  a  little  troop  of  soldiers,  which  he  put 
under  the  command  of  one  of  his  creatures,  a 
General  Galves,  and  as  Miramon  had  previous- 
ly done,  commenced  a  course  of  plunder,  out- 
rage, and  Qiurder,  and  hy  his  suhse^uent  course 
in  contracting  loans  in  the  name  of  his  pretended 
government,  and  his  cruelties  toward  the  Mexi- 
cans who  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  has  great- 
ly embarrassed  his  French  allies,  and  made  them 
so  obnoxious  to  the  Mexicans,  that  they  have 
greatly  regretted  their  connection  with  him. 

After  the  departure  of  the  English.and  Span- 
ish forces,  the  Admiral  De  la  Graviere  was 
superseded  by  General  Lorencez,  who  brought 
reinforcements  to  the  French  forces,  and  who, 
pushing  forward  from  Chiquihuite  toward 
Puebla,  and  deceived  hy  the  promises  of  Al- 
monte and  his  followers,  that  there  was  a  large 
party  in  that  city  who  would  revolt  in  favor  of 
the  French,  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
attack  it  without  sufficient  artillery,  met  with 
a  mortifying  and  disastrous  defeat,  and  was 
compelled  to  £all  back  upon  Orizaba.  Here  he 
remained,  urging  the  French  Government  to 
send  him  speedy  reinforcements  and  suppliecL 
as  all  other  sources  of  supply  were  cut  off,  and 
even  much  of  those  sent  to  him  firom  Vera  Cruz 
(where  the  fleet  lay),  was  interrupted  by  the 
Mexican  gueriUas.  On  the  18th  of  May,  one 
of  his  battalions  repulsed  a  Mexican   force 


which  sought  to  prevent  a  junction  of  hia  foroes 
with  those  of  Gen.  Marquez,  one  of  Almonte^s 
generals.    On  the  12th  of  June,  General  Zara- 

foza,  the  Mexican  conmiander  of  the  forces  of 
uarez,  arrived  at  Tecamalucan,  about  7  miles 
from  Orizaba,  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
sent  the  same  day  a  letter  to  Gen.  Lorenoez, 
representing  the  perils  of  his  position  and  de-. 
manding  his  surrender;  Lorenoez  made  an 
evasive  answer,  and  by  two  well-planned  sal- 
lies, on  the  Idth  and  14th  of  the  month,  defeat- 
ed separately  the  corps  of  Orteza,  and  that  of 
Zaragoza,  and  compelled  th^ir  retreat  with  a 
heavy  loss,  estimated  by  the  French  at  6,000 
or  more,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  From 
this  time  until  October,  there  were  no  battles; 
but  the  French  army  suffered  terribly  from  the 
vomito,  losing  nearly  1,000  men  out  of  about 
5,000,  and  were  so  constantly  harassed  by  the 
guerillas,  who  cut  off  their  supplies,  that  they 
were  at  times  reduced  almost  to  starvation.  Eariy 
in  October,  Gen.  Forey  arrived  with  nearly 
85,000  fresh  troops,  a  part  of  them  negro  troops 
from  Egypt,  loaned  to  the  emperor  by  Said 
Pasha,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  the  Mexi- 
cans, nowise  daunted  by  this  display  of  force, 
were  working  with  great  diligence  to  make 
Puebla  impregnable,  and  harassed  the  French 
constantly  by  their  guerilla  attacks.  Gen.  Forey 
moved  forward  on  the  route  to  Puebla  in  No- 
vember, but  soon  found  that  his  communication 
with  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  indispensable  for 
his  supplies,  was  cut  off,  and  it  was  only  by 
stationing  a  strong  body  of  troops  at  La  Soledad 
that  he  could  keep  it  open.  His  vanguard,  4^- 
000  strong,  under  Gen.  Berthier,  were  surprised, 
before  reaching  Puebla,and  over  2,000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  nioin  army  approached  Puebla, 
but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Tampico 
and  Jalapa,  the  former  an  important  port^ 
which  hi^L  been  in  possession  of  the  French 
forces,  were  evacuated  in  the  latter  part  of 
December,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  force  on 
the  line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Puebla.  The  small- 
pox, in  its  most  malignant  form,  had  broken  out 
among  the  French  troops  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
French  general  found  himself  compelled  at  the 
beginning  of  186t3  to  caU  for  10,000  more  troops. 
The  position  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  the  affairs  of  Mexico  was  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  circular 
dated  :&^ch  8, 1862: 

The  President  bos  relied  upon  the  assurance  given 
his  Government  bv  the  allies,  that  Ihey  were  in  pur- 
suit of  no  political  object,  but  simply  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  He  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity  of  the  allies ;  and  if  his  confidence  in  their  good 
faith  had  been  disturbed,  it  would  be  restored  by  the 
frank  explanations  given  by  them,  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain  have  no  in- 
tention of  mtervening  to  procure  a  chan^^  in  the  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  now«xisting  in  Mexico, 
or  any  political  change  which  should  be  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  Mexican  people.  In  short,  he  has 
cause  to  believe  that  the  allies  are  unanimous  in  de- 
claring that  the  revolution  proposed  to  Mexico  is 
solely  prompted  by  certain  Mexican  citizens,  who  are 
now  in  Europe. 
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MI0HIGA19,  one  of  the  northwestern  States, 
bounded  on  the  west  in  part  by  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  inoreased  m  popolation  durii^ 
the  ten  years  preceding  1860,  the  number  of 
851,469.  For  the  ftirther  details  of  the  census 
of  1860,  which  were  published  in  1868,  relative 
to  MiclugaBf  iee  TJkitkd  States. 
.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  assembled  on 
the  lat  Wednesday  of  January,  1862.  It  had 
been  elected  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  November 
preceding.  The  members  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

S«iiaU.  Hooat.  ToUL 

RepabKeans 18  .63  81 

Democrats U  87  51 

On  the  18th  of  January,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  as  expressing  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  this  body,  and  subsequently  laid 
before  Congress : 

WAereas  the  aoreramoDt  of  the  United  States  is 
engaged  in  putting  dovrn  a  caaseless  and  wicked  rebel- 
lion affaioflt  ItaanUioritT  and  sovereignty,  inaugurated 
by  ainbitious  men  to  obtain  politioii  power-~a  Gov- 
ernment, the  safetv  and  perpetuity  of  which  must 
ever  rest  upon  the  lojralty  of  its  citizens,  and  in  an  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution ;  and  whereas  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  the  usefulness  and  {wwer  of  the  nation, 
are  inrolred  in  the  events  and  issues  of  the  present 
eonflict,  therefore, 

^  Urmolved,  That  Michigan,  loyal  to  herself  and  to 
the  Federal  Gh)7ernment,  reaMrms  her  undying  bos- 
tilitv-  to  traitors,  her  abiding  lore  for  freedom,  and  her 
eonfidence  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  nation* 
al  Administration. 

Eaolped,  That  the  people  of  Michigan  deem  it  the 
imperatiye  duty  of  tne  Oovernment  to  speedilv  put 
down  all  insurrtetton  agaifist  its  authority  and  sov- 
ereignty, by  the  use  of  every  constitutional  means,'  and 
by  the  employment  of  every  energy  it  possesses ;  that 
ll ichigsn  staods  firm  in  her  determination  to  sustain, 
by  men  and  trmtsure,  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  claims  that  the  burden  of  loyal  men  should  be 
lightened,  as  far  as  possible,  by  confiscating,  to  the 
largest  extent,  the  property  of  all  insurrectionists :  and 
that  as  betw^een  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  Government,  Michigan 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  such  exigency  slavery 
shonld  be  swept  from  the  land,  and  our  country  be 
maintained. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  were  divided  into 
two  parties^the  republicans  and  the  demo- 
crats ;  the  latter  were  designated  by  some  as 
^^  Uuionists/*  meaning  by  that  all  who  were  in 
favor  of  preserving  the  Union,  but  opposed  to 
the  Admmistration.  The  democratic  party  held 
a  convention  at  Detroit,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  but  post- 
poned the  nomination  of  any  candidates  for  the 
election  in  November : 

The  resolutions  were  expressive  of  the  position  of 
the  democracy  of  Michigan,  in  the  present  crisis, 
promising  to  support  the  Ctovemment  in  all  constitu- 
tional means  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  opposing 
the  termination  of  the  war  until  all  resistance  to  the 
Qovemment  everywhere  ceases. 

Abolitionism  was  strongly  denounced  as  equally 
guilty  with  Southern  secessiontsm,  and  the  speedy 
extinguishment  of  both  was  hoped  for. 

Also  approving  the  modification  of  Gen.  Fremont's 

Sroclamstion,  and  of  Secretary  Cameron's  report,  and 
,  le  appointment  of  the  present  SecreUry  of  War.  as 
indications  that  the  President  would  adhere  to  theOdn- 
ititation. 
(,  Also  denpundng  corruption  and  extravagance^  and 


demanding  boneaty  and  economy  in  the  adnunistra* 
tion  of  Government 

Subsequently  the  same  party  nominated  for 

governor Stout,  with  candidates  for 

State  officers.  The  principles  upon  which  the 
election  was  based  will  be  perceived  by^  the 
foregoing,  and  by  reference  to  the  resolu* 
tions  adopted  by  the  democratic  conventions 
of  Indiana  and  Iowa. 

The  republican  party  nominated  for  reflec- 
tion for  governor  Austin  Blair,  and  candidates 
for  State  officers.  The  general  principles  by 
which  they  were  influenced  in  voting  can  be 
seen  with  sufficient  deamess  by  reference  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Illinois  republican  con« 
vention,  and  by  those  above  mentioned,  subse- 
quendy  adopted  in  the  Legislature  of  Michigan. 

'At  the  election  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
November,  the  votes  of  the  citizens  for  gover- 
nor were  cast  as  follows : 

1863.  I860. 

Bepublican 68,716  87,806 

Democratic 62,102  6r,221 

Hi^rity 6,6U  20,585 

Six  republican  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen,  for  whom  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

Bepublican.  Pomoeratle. 

let  District 18,400  18,208 

2d        "     14,147  11,886 

8d       **    12,817  11,467 

4th      "    ^ 10,018  7,808 

6th      "    10,482  10,696 

6th      "     7,879  7,840 

The  number  of  troops  which  entered  the 
Federal  army  from  the  State  is  nearly  50,000 ; 
of  whom  24,097|  embracing  eighteen  regiments 
of  infantry,  one  regiment  and  one  company  of 
engineers,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  six  com- 
panies of  ^arpshooters,  one  company  of  light 
and  six  of  heavy  artillery,  and  thirteen  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
enlisted  in  other  States,  took  the  field  in  1861. 

The  length  of  railroads  in  the  State  exceeds 
800  miles,  at  a  cost  of  construction  of  over 
$81 ,000,000.  Three  principal  lines,  connecting 
ihe  eastern  portion  of  the  country  with  the  Up- 
per AOssissippi  valley,  cross  the  State.  Theee 
are  called  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee.  A  fourth,  intended  to  con- 
nect by  steam  ferry  with  the  Sheboygan  and 
Fond  du  Lao  of  northern  Wisconsin,  has  been 
conmienced.  The  State  has  one  canal,  which 
extends  around  the  &1Ib  of  St  Mary,  and  con- 
nects Lake  Superior  with  the  other  lakes.  {See 
page  230.) 

No  State  has  an  institution  so  largely  en- 
dowed or  with  so  complete  an  organization  as 
the  University  of  Michigan.  It  has  not  only 
the  faculty  usually  found  in  colleges  in  this 
country,  but  a  corps  of  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessors besides  otners  of  the  higher  sciences 
and  the  fine  arts.  An  entrance  fee  of  $10  is  the 
only  payment  required  of  the  student.  There 
are  also  the  Kalamazoo  College,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Baptist  denomination;  Albion 
College,  under  the  Methodist  den<Hnination; 
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and  Hillsdale  College,  under  the  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists. The  State  has  a  primary  school  fund  ex- 
ceeding 11,698,861,  a  universitj  ftind  exceed- 
ing $500,000,  and  the  normal  school  innd  not 
far  from  $20,000.  The  number  of  children 
attending  school  in  the  State,  in  1861,  was 
202,504  out  of  252,583. 

The  salt  manufactures  in  the  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  the  article  during 
the  last  year,  became  rapidly  deyeloped.  Sag- 
inaw is  the  principal  town  in  the  region, 
and  the  salt  fields  extend  from  the  bay  west- 
ward between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  to  the 
point  where  the  Chippewa  rive^  passes  into 
the  Tittibaw&ssee,  and  even  beyond.  In  breadth 
they  are  about  thirty  miles.  This  whole  dis- 
trict forms  a  basin  constantly  filling  with  brine 
85  to  92  per  cent.  Boring  is  pushed  to  the 
depth  of  eight  hundred  feet,  and  the  supply 
continues  inexhaustible.  The  brine,  although 
containing  impurities,  compares  well  with  the 
Onondaga  and  Kanawha  brines.  This  portion 
of  the  country  is  also  a  great  lumber  region, 
which  is  inducing  a  rapid  settlement.  Salt 
docks  and  lumber  yards  alternate  for  twenty- 
five  miles  up  the  Saginaw  river.  About  six 
hundred  thousand  barrels  were  manufactured 
duriug  the  year.  The  old  kettles  and  furnaces 
are  gradually  giving  way  to  the  new  process  of 
evaporating  by  steam  in  large  vats,  which  pro- 
duces a  better  quality  of  salt  at  a  reduced  cost. 
The  geological  survey  of  the  State  has  also  de- 
veloped vast  treasures  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  marble,  and  gypsum.  The  debt  of  the 
State  on  July  1st,  1862,  was  as  follows : 

*' Adjusted  bonds,""  6  per  cent,  due  in  1868. .. .  f  1,744,185  00 
Full  paid  »FlTe  Million  Loan,^  6  per  cent,  due 

In  1868 1TT,000  00 

Part  paid  ''Five  Million  Loan,*"  when  fbnded, 

due  fn  1868,^111  be 88,814  00 

"  Renewal  Loan,"'  6  per  cent,  due  in  1878 218,090  00 

**Temporary  Loan,""  7  per  cent,  due  in  1878. . ..  00,000  00 

Internal  inipToyem"t  warrant  bonds,  on  demand  50  00 

Banlt  Canal  bonds,  6  per  cent,  due  in  1876 100,000  00 

War  loan  bonds,  7  per  cent,  due  In  1880 605.500  00 

Internal  improYem"t  warrants,  due  on  demand  8,592  82 

Total 12,979,781  82 

MINNESOTA,  one  of  the  northern  central 
States  of  the  Union,  enclosing  in  its  boundaries 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the 
Bed  River  of  the  North,  and  the  St.  Louis,  the 
highest  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  88,- 
631  square  miles ;  population,  in  1860, 173,866. 

Minnesota,  though  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  sisterhood  of  States,  having  been  organ- 
ized as  a  territory  in  1849,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  in  1867,  has  exhibited 
great  energy  and  enterprise.  Its  population  is 
largely  from  New  England,  but  considerable 
bodies  of  Germans,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes 
have  also  settled  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  attracted  by  its  fine  climate,  and  the 
productiveness  of  its  soil.  The  population  of 
some  of  the  western  counties  is  almost  wholly 
German,  while  in  the  more  northern  counties 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  predominate. 

The  governor  of  the  State  is  Alexander 
Bamsey,  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  choeen  in  Octo- 


ber, 1861,  and  flssnmed  office  in  January,  186S. 
His  term  expires  in  January,  1864.  The  secre- 
tary of  State  is  J.  H.  Baker,  of  Bine  Earth, 
elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
term  as  the  governor.  At  the  election  in 
October,  1862,  a  Legislature  and  two  members 
of  Congress  were  chosen.  The  politicid  com- 
plexion of  the  Legislature  elected  was:  aenate, 
republicans,  16 ;  democrats,  6.  House,  repub- 
licans, 29 ;  democrats,  12 ;  Union  democrat,  1. 
The  congressmen  elected  were  William  Win- 
dam,  in  the  1st  district,  minority,  2,940;  2d 
district,  Ignatius  Donnelly,  mi\jorityy  2,010. 
Both  are  republicans. 

The  State  has  been  very  prompt  in  fnmish- 
ing  her  quota  of  troops,  having  equipped  and 
sent  into  the  field  before  December  1,  1862, 
11,887,  including  the  first  three  months'  regi- 
ment of  930  men.  This  amount  is  about  800 
in  excess  of  her  quota  on  all  the  calls. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1862,  reports  from  various  sources  reached  the 
United  States  Government,  indicating  that  the 
Indian  tribes  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Dakota,  and 
western  Nebraska  would  ravage  the  Territories 
and  frontier  States.  It  was  said  that  emissa- 
ries irom  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  been 
among  them,  stimulating  them  to  rise  and 
plunder  and  destroy  the  frontier  settlements ; 
and  to  encourage  them  in  this  movement^ 
they  were  told  that  tlie  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  broken  up  by  the  South,  and  could 
make  no  resistance.  Adventurers  from  Cana- 
da, too,  had  visited  them  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  (when,  in  consequence  of  the  Mason 
and  Slidell  affair,  it  was  expected  there  would 
be  a  war  with  Great  Britain),  urging  them  to 
bring  their  furs  across  the  boundary,  and  as- 
suring them  that  they  should  be  aided  with 
money  and  arms  to  drive  the  Americans  from 
their  lands.  The  Indians  while  thus  prompted 
to  insurrection,  by  evil  and  designing  men  from 
both  north  and  south  of  their  hunting  fields, 
had  also  many  imaginary  and  some  real  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  Indian  agents  sent 
among  them  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Some  of  these  had  proved  unworthy  of  their 
trust;  bad  swindled  and  defrauded  the  In- 
dians, and  had  treated  them  with  harshness; 
and  though  these  were  the  exceptions,  and 
perhaps  rare  exceptions,  yet  the  delay  in  pay- 
ing the  Indian  annuities,  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  the  Indian  bureau,  and  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  agents  to  pay  them  in  legal 
tender  notes  instead  of  gold,  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  furnished,  aroused  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  Bed  men,  and  led  them  to  plot 
revenge. 

The  reports  which  reached  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  given  rise  to  so  much  ap- 
prehension that  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  published  in  the  summer  an  advertise- 
ment warning  the  public  of  the  dangers  in 
taking  the  overland  route  to  the  Pacific. 

Meantime  the  settlers  in  western  Minnesota 
were  entirely  nnsaspidonB  of  danger*    A  large 
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proportion  oi  these  settlers  were  Germans,  es- 
peoiftlly  in  Brown  and  the  admcent  counties ; 
a  considerable  number  were  Norwegians,  and 
the  remainder  generally  of  American  birth. 
Most  of  them  had  purchased  considerable 
farms,  and  they  had  built  up  small  but  thriving 
villages  throughout  the  tier  of  western  coun- 
ties. Thej  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  Indians,  and  had  no  apprehension  of  any 
treachery  from  them. 

Though  an  insurrection  had  been  deliberately 
planned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mas- 
sacre was  precipitated  somewhat  sooner  than 
was  at  first  intended.    On  the  17th  of  August,  4 
drunken  Indians,  belonging  to  Little  Crow's 
band  of  Sioux,  roaming  through  the  country  and 
becoming  intoxicated  on  whiskey  obtained  from 
a  white  man,  had  a  violent  altercation  with  each 
other  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  bravest, 
and  finally  determined  that  the  test  of  their 
bravery  should  be  the  killing  of  a  white  man. 
After  committing  several  murders,  and  be- 
coming somewhat  sober,  they  fled  to  their  vil- 
lage (Red  Wood),  and  told  their  chief.  Little 
Grow,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  what 
they  had  done.    He,  expecting  retaliation  for 
this  outrage,  at  once  determmed  upon  com- 
mencing the  intended  attack,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  with  a  force  of  250  or  800  In- 
dians, proceeded  to  the  agency  at  Yellow  Med- 
icine and  engaged  in  an  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  all  the  whites  he  could  find  there.    Mr. 
Galbraith,  the  agent,  was  absent,  having  left 
home  three  days  before,  but  his  family  were 
among  the  victim^  of  this  murderous  assault. 
A  force  of  46  soldiers,  sent  up  from  Fort  Kidg- 
ley  at  the  first  rumor  of  disturbance,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  in  ambush,  and  half  their 
number  slain.     Tho  marauders,  flushed  wit^ 
success,  pressed  on  with  their  work  of  death, 
murdering,  with  the  most  atrocious  brutalities, 
the  settlers  in  their  isolated  farmhouses,  violat- 
ing and  then  killing  women,  beating  out  the 
brains  of  infants  or  nailing  them  to  the  doors 
of  houses,  and  practising  every  species  of  atro- 
(aty  which  their  fiendish  natures  prompted.    On 
the  21st  of  August,  they  had  attacked  New 
IJlm,  a  flourishing  German  settlement,  the  cap- 
ital of  Brown  county,  with  a  large  force,  had 
beleaguered  Fort  Ridgley,  and  were  advancing 
upon  other  settlements.    The  only  Indians  en- 
gaged in  these  outrages  were  Sioux,  and  that 
Eortion  of  them  under  the  special  command  of 
ittle  Grow.    The  Ohippewas,  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Sioux,  who  had  also  a  reserva- 
tion in  Minnesota,  were  uneasy,  and  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude.  They  alleged  gross  frauds 
on  the  part  of  their  agent,  who  escaped  from 
the  reservation  and  committed  suicide;  but 
they  took  no  part  in  the  Sioux  massacres,  and, 
indeed,  a  few  weeks  later,  offered  to  raise  a 
force  of  their  warriors  to  fight  the  Sioux,  an 
offer  which  the  Government  did  not  "think  it 
JJ^ise  to  accept.    On  the  first  intelligence  of 
this  insurrection  Governor  Ramsey  sent  four 
oompanies  of  the  6th  regiment  of  volunteers 


firom  Fort  Snelling,  and,  two  days  later,  on 
fuller  information,  he  sent  forward  seven  com- 
panies more.  Col.  (now  Gen.)  H.  H.  Sibley, 
who  had  80  years'  exp'erience  among  the  In- 
dians on  the  frontier,  was  placed  in  command. 
Mounted  volunteers  were  also  caUed  for  by 
proclamation  to  join  these  forces,  and  large 
numbers  obeyed  the  call.  The  dd  Minnesota 
regiment,  then  on  parole  at  St.  Louis,  was  also 
ordered  to  report  at  St.  Paul,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  4th  of  September. 

On  the  28d  of  August  New  IJlm  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  who  were  repulsed  after 
a  severe  battle  by  a  body  of  the  citizens  under 
Judge  Flandrau ;  but  remained  in  the  vicinity, 
intending  to  renew  the  assault.  The  next  day, 
a  detachment  of  Col.  Sibley's  troops  relieved 
them  from  siege,  and  scattered  the  marauders ; 
but  as  2,000  women  and  children,  who  had  fled 
in  terror  from  the  surrounding  region,  had  tak- 
en refuge  there,  it  was  deemed  best  to  evacu- 
ate the  place,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  a 
place  of  permanent  safety.  Fort  Ridgley  had 
been  besieged  for  9  days,  and  its  little  garrison 
had  sustained  and  repelled  three  desperate  at- 
tacks; they  were  relieved  on  the  26th  by  a 
force  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Ool.  Mo- 
Phail,  sent  forward  by  Col.  Sibley.  Finding  a 
large  force  concentrating  on  their  trail  in  wa 
direction,  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  pro- 
ceeded northward,  burning  and  killing  every- 
thing in  their  way,  toward  Breckenridge^  a 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Bois  des  Sioux  and 
Red  River  of  the  North,  which  at  that  -point 
formed  the  west  boundary  of  the  State^  massa- 
cred the  settlers  there,  and  crossing  the  river^ 
laid  siege  to  Fort  Abercrombie  in  Dakota  Ter^ 
ritory.  Intelligence  of  these  movements  hav- 
ing reached  St.  Paul  on  the  27th,  two  compa- 
nies were  forwarded  at  once  to  reinforce  Fort 
Abercrombie.  On  the  8d  of  September  a  force 
of  150  Indians  unexpectedly  appeared  at  Oedar 
Oity,  in  McLeod  co.,  in  the  centre  of  the  State, 
attacked  a  company  of  volunteers  there,  and 
drove  them  to  Hutchinson,  while  another  band 
about  as  numerous  attacked  Forest  Oity  not  far 
distant,  and  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens.  A 
few  days  later,  the  Indians  attacked  Hutchin- 
son, but  were  repulsed.  Troops  were  sent  at 
once  to  these  points.  Driven  back  here,  the 
savages  next  extended  their  raid  to  Jackson, 
Noble,  and  Pipeston  counties,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  State  on  the  border  of  Iowa,  and  Col. 
Flandrau,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  New 
Ulm,  was  sent  with  600  troops  to.  protect  that 
region.  Gov.  Ramsey  had  meantime  apprised 
the  United  States  Gt)vernment  of  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  had  called  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota  together  to  meet  in  extra  session  on 
the  9th  of  September.  At  their  assembling,  he 
laid  before  them,  in  his  message,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Indian  insurrection,  and  suggest- 
ed the  measures  requiring  their  action,  all  of 
which  were  promptly  passed.  Meantime  the 
Government  had  despatched  Mej.-Gen.  Pope  to 
command  in  Uiat  department,  and  aid  in  sup- 
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pressing  the  insarrection.  The  Indians,  finding 
a  force  greatly  superior  to  their  own  ready  to 
take  vengeance  on  them  for  the  terrible  and 
dastardly  outrages  they  had  committed,  began 
to  withdraw  from  fiie  region  they  had  desola- 
ted. A  force  of  800  or  400  of  them  made  two 
assaults,  in  September,  on  Fort  Abercrombie, 
but  were  repulsed  in  both,  the  second  time 
with  heavy  loss ;  the  larger  part  of  those  who 
had  invaded  the  central  and  southwestern 
portions  of  the  State,  fled  toward  the  western 
border,  but  were  overtaken  and  brought  to 
bay  at  Wood  Lake  on  the  22d  of  September, 
where  after  a  sharp  battle  they  were  utterly 
defeated,  and  Little  Crow,  with  his  women  and 
children,  fled  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  of  Da- 
kota Territory.  About  500  Indians  were  tar 
ken  prisoners,  and  498  were  tried  by  court 
martial,  of  whom  800  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  The  President  ordered,  however,  that 
only  88  of  these  should  be  executed,  while  the 
remainder  were  kept  in  confinement  until  fur- 
ther investigation  could  be  had.  One  of  the  88 
executed  on  the  26th  of  December  was  a  ne- 
gro named  Godfrey,  who  had  been  a  leader  in 
«ie  massacres,  and  it  was  said  had  killed  more 
than  any  one  of  the  Indians. 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  warriors  among 
the  Minnesota  Sioux  did  not  exceed  1,000  or 
1,200,  and  many  of  these  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  insurrection,  so  that  probably  the  killed  and 
captured  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
surgents. This  defeat  and  prompt  arrest  of  the 
assa^ants  carried  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
other  Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  and  though 
there  have  been  occasional  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness since  that  time  among  some  of  the  Indians 
of  that  region^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Minneso- 
ta cannot  feel  safe  with  such  treacherous  and 
bloodthirsty  foes  so  near  them,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  there  will  be  another  uprising  for 
some  years.  The  citizens  of  Minnesota  are,  not 
without  cause,  exceedingly  desirous  the  Gov- 
ernment should  remove  the  Indians  from  their 
State. 

The  loss  of  life  in  this  insurrection  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained.  Gov.  Ramsey,  in 
his  message,  stated  it  in  round  numbers  at  800, 
a  number  undoubtedly  larger  than  subsequent 
facts  would  sustain.  Some  of  the  writers  from 
the  region  in  which  it  occurred  speak  of  it  as 
not  exceeding  100,  which  is  probably  as  great 
an  error  in  the  other  direction.  85  were  buried 
at  Yellow  Medicine,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
horribly  mutilated,  and  a  considerable  number 
at  New  Ulm,  Breckenridge,  Birch  Coolie,  Fort 
Abercrombie,  Red  Lake,  Red  Wood,  and  Wood 
Lake,  and  many  more  in  the  isolated  farm 
houses  in  the  extensive  tract  overrun  by  the 
savages.  Probably  not  far  from  500  in  dl  lost 
their  lives,  either  through  the  ferocity  of  the 
Indians  or  from  the  sickness,  sufi^ering,  and  star- 
vation which  resulted  from  their  hasty  flight 
from  their  homes.  Between  20,000  and  30,000 
persons  thus  fled  for  their  lives,  leaving  every- 
thing behind  them.    A  part  have  since  return- 


ed,  others  have  found  their  way  to  their  friends 
at  the  East,  but^for  some  months  between  6,000 
and  7,000,  mostly  women  and  children,  were 
necessarily  dependent  upon  charity.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  State  contributed  most  liberally  to 
their  relief,  and  considerable  sums  were  for- 
warded from  other  States.  Gov.  Ramsejni^^ 
upon  the  Government  the  forfeiture  of  the  an- 
nuities of  the  Sioux  for  the  benefit  of  these  in- 
nocent sufferers,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior warmly  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
indeed  seems  no  more  than  Justice.  Tlie  loas 
of  property  wkB  estimated  at  from  $2,500,000 
to  18,000,000,  and  the  capital  of  annuity  paid 
to  the  Minnesota  Sioux,  was  $2,.000,000. 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  cotton-growing 
States  bordering  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  contained  in  1860  a  population  of 
858,901  whites,  778  free  colored,  and  436,631 
slaves.  The  increase  during  the  preceding  ten 
years  was  44,729,  The  white  males  in  1860 
were  186,273 ;  do.  females,  167,626.  The  mor- 
tality during  the  year  ending  May  81, 1860, 
was  12,214.  The  most  fatal  diseases  were  con- 
sumption, fevers,  and  pneumonia.  The  value 
of  industrial  products  was  as  follows:  iron 
founding,  $147,550;  lumber,  $2,055,896;  flour 
and  meal,  $541,994;  cotton  goods,  $261,185; 
woollen  goods,  $184,500;  leather,  $228,862. 
Total  of  all  products,  $6,000,000.  Value  of 
real  and  personal  estate,  $607,824,911.  Lands 
improved,  5,150,008  acres;  do.  unimproved, 
11,708,556.  Cash  value  of  farms  and  planta- 
tions, $186,866,914 ;  do.  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, $8,664,816.  Some,  of  the  productions 
of  the  State  were  as  follows :  horses,  117,184; 
mules  and  asses,  112,488 ;  milch  cows,  207,384; 
working  oxen,  104,184;  other  cattle,  416,559; 
sheep,  837,754;  swine,  1,584,097.  Value  of 
live  stock,  $40,245,079;  wheat,519,452  bushels; 
rye,  41.260;  com,  29,568,785;  oats,  121,088; 
rice,  657,298 lbs.;  tobacco,  127,786;  cotton, 
1,195,699  bales  of  400  lbs.  each;  peas  and 
beans,  1,986,558  bushels;  potatoes,  Irish,  401,- 
804;  do.  sweet,  4,848^91;  sugar,  244hhds.; 
molasses,  8,445  galls.  Miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State,  872 ;  cost  of  construction  of  roads,  $2,- 
020,000.  The  principal  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  are  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
Mississippi  College,  Madison  do.,  and  Semple 
Broaddus  College.  The  number  of  students  in 
1860  was  402.  Some  of  these  institutions  are 
now  closed. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  State  during  the 
year  1862  present  very  few  points  of  interest, 
except  in  connection  with  military  affairs.  The 
same  indisposition  to  enter  the  army  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  which  existed  in  northern 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  prevailed  in  Mississippi, 
and  indeed  through  all  the  more  southern  States. 
The  Legislature,  at  its  session  which  commenced 
on  Jan.  1, 1868,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
governor  to  draft  men  to  fill  up  the  quota  of 
the  State  for  the  Confederate  service.  Much 
objection  was  urged  against  this  act,  inasmuch 
as  the  members  of  the  Legislature  made  them* 
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selves  exempt  from  liability  to  the  draft.  A 
portion  of  tae  troops  from  Misaissippi  in  the 
field  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  men  enlbted 
for  60  days,  who  retamed  to  their  homes  in 
January,  idfter  having  suffered  great  mortality. 
Gov.  Pettus,  immediately  upon  the  passage  of 
the  act,  issued  a  call  for  10,000  men  to  serve 
for  two  years.  After  stating  the  authority  upon 
which  the  call  was  made,  he  thus  proceeded : 

NoWy  therefore,  in  Tirtne  of  the  power  thus  vested 
in  me,  I  issoe  this  my  pioelsmatioii,  appealing  to  the 
patriotiam  of  the  people  to  evince  their  willinmeaa  to 
respond  to  evenr  call  their  coantry  may  make  upon 
them  in  the  perilous  crisis  through  which  that  country 
is  called  to  pass.  The  power  to  draft  has  been  eon- 
ferred  upon  me  by  the  Legislature,  when  volunteers 
fiuled  to  respond.  I  have  too  much  confideone  in  the 
determination  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  meet 
CTexy  responsibUit;|r  and  Dear  every  burthen  which 
may  result  from  their  seTeranoe  of  connection  with  an 
enemy  intent  upon  their  destruction,  to  believe  that  it 
will  erer  beeome  noc^ssaiy  for  me  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power.  After  the  liberal  contribution 
Kississippi  has  furnished  in  men  and  mon^  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  act  authorising  this  call 
would  never  hare  been  passed  if  the  neceisi^  had  not 
been  most  ursent. 

I  will  therefore  receive  volunteers  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  to  serre  for  the  term  of  two  years.  They 
are  expected  to  bring  arms  with  them,  for  which  they 
will  be  allowed  a  fair  value.  To  such  as  have  no  arms 
they  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  furnished.  The  time 
and  places  of  rendesvoas  will  be  hereafter  desisnated. 
Companies  enlisting  under  this  call  will  report  to  the 
8dj[atant-general  at  Jackson.  Each  company  is  re- 
quired by  the  act  to  consist  of  sixty-four  men  rank 
and  file.  JOHN  J.  PETTU3. 

ExBCunvB  OvncB,  Jaoksov,  Jan,  81, 1862. 

The  scarcity  of  arms  was  such  that  volun- 
teers were  required,  if  possible,  to  furnish  thenL 
This  can  was  followed  by  another  from  Presi- 
dent Davis  upon  the  governor  for  Y  regiments. 
While  these  a&irs  were  in  progress  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Federal  forces  up  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers  with  the  disasters  to  the 
Confederate  cause  which  ensued,  caused  intense 
excitement.  The  most  firantic  appeals  were 
made  to  the  people,  of  which  the  following  aire 
examples : 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  every  man  able  to  shoulder 
a  gun  haa  to  go.  The  enemy  is  at  our  doors,  and  re- 
verses are  everywhere  overtaking  our  arms.  It  is  now 
to  do.  and  do  at  once,  or  our  cause  is  dead,  and  we  are 
hopelessly  lost 

Countiymeni  fellow  dtixens  t  the  time  of  peril  has 
come.  All  that  la  dear  to  us  is  suspended  upon  the 
issue  of  arms.  The  sword  is  the  arbiter,  and  the  sword 
is  alone  potent  when  numbers  are  aufScient.  Bear 
this  truth  in  mind,  and  let  none  feet  that  they  are  ex- 
empt Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  the  ancients ; 
when  the  cry  was  "  Borne  demands  your  help  "—all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  most  humble,  flew  to  arms. 
Or,  if  need  be,  in  spirit  at  least,  imitote  the  Carthasl* 
nian  women,  who  cut  off  their  hair  to  make  ropes  for 
their  Tessels.  To  arms,  countrymen  I  We  have  noth- 
ing to  hope  for  but  victory  or  death. 

The  governor  issued  another  proclamation 
calling  upon  every  citizen  capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  have  his  arms  in  readmess,  and  direct- 
ing the  boards  of  police  in  every  county  to  ap- 
point enrollers  preparatory  to  drafting;  and  to 
establish  gunshops  for  the  repair  of  arms.  By 
these  efforts  the  larger  portion  of  the  military 


strength  of  the  State  was  brought  into  the  field 
before  the  Confederate  conscription  act  took 
effect.  The  battle  at  Shiloh  now  was  fought, 
uid  the  inyestment  of  Corinth  and  its  evacua- 
tion followed,  after  which  thM*e  was  a  cessation 
of  active  operations  for  some  months.  The 
important  events  will  be  found  fuUy  described 
nnder  Aemt  and  Naval  Opebations.  On  June 
17,  Holly  Springs  was  first  occupied  by  Federal 
troopsfromthearmyofGen.Halleck.  Thismove^ 
ment  of  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
and  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  counties 
on  the  river  against  the  approach  of  tiie  Feder* 
al  gunboats  caused  the  removal  of  the  archives 
of  the  State  firom  Jackson,  the  capital,  to  Co- 
lumbus, near  the  border  of  Alabama.  On  June 
26  the  first  attack  on  Vicksburg  was  made, 
which  continued  for  11  days.  On  Sept.  10, 
Natchez  surrendered  to  the  commander  of  the 

gunboat  Essex,  after  a  bombardment  of  two 
ours.  The  result  of  these  operations  was  the 
firm  occupation  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  State  by  the  Federal  forces,  while  tiie  coast 
at  the  southern  extremity  was  completely  u^der 
the  control  of  the  Federal  navid  forces  in  the 
neighborhood.  Two  points  on  the  Ifississippi 
river  within  the  state.  Port  Hudson  and  Vicks- 
burg, were  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederate 
Government  in  order  to  preserve  its  communi- 
cation with  Texas,  and  to  prevent  the  complete 
control  of  the  river  from  uUing  into  possession 
of  the  Federal  Government.  These  were  meas- 
ures of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

The  crops  of  the  State  suffered  severely  from 
drouth  in  the  month  of  August  The  crop  of 
com,  which  had  given  promise  of  great  abun- 
dance, was  thereby  very  much  reduced. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  John  J.  Pettns, 
who  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  secesnon 
of  the  State,  -entered  npon  a  second  term  of 
two  years,  which  expires  on  June  1, 1864. 

MISSOUBI.  The  commencement  of  1862 
found  Missouri  in  a  more  quiet  condition  than 
for  many  months  previous,  although,  from  the 
preparations  making  for  warlike  operations  on 
either  side,  hostilities  conducted  on  a  liu*ger  and 
more  systematic  scale  were  anticipated.  The 
army  of  the  Confederate  general,  Sterling  Price, 
lay  around  Springfield,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  and  was  represented  to  be  largely  made 
up  of  Missouri  militia,  whose  stabili^  could  not 
be  depended  noon  in  the  event  of  a  retreat 
Along  the  souuiem  and  western  frontiers  the 
operations  of  guerillas  caused  occasional  dis- 
turbance, but  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  State,  toother  with  the  counties  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi,  renuuned  tolerably  quiet. 
The  headquarters  of  the  national  army  were  at 
St.  Louis,  but  considerable  bodies  of  troops 
were  distributed  at  various  points  between  that 
city  and  Springfield,  busily  preparing  for  the 
campaign  against  Gen.  Price. 

At  St  Louis  early  in  the  year,  in  consequence 
of  complaints  of  disproportionate  assessments 
having  been  made  nnder  the  operation  of  Order 
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No.  24,  levying  assessments  on  wealthy  secession, 
ists  for  the  support  of  lojal  reAigees,  Gen.  Hal- 
leek  appointed  a  new  hoard  of  assessors  to  re- 
vise the  former  list  and  make  sach  modifications 
as  circumstances  demanded.  Several  secession- 
ists having,  nevertheless,  failed  to  paj  their  as- 
sessments, he  ordered  their  property  to  he  seiz- 
ed under  execution,  with  25  per  cent  addition- 
al to  the  assessment.  One  of  the  nnmher,  Samuel 
Ehgler,  a  prominent  merchant  of  St  Louis, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  legality  of  the  trans- 
action, caused  a  writ  of  replevin  to  he  served 
on  the  provost  marshal  to  recover  the  property 
taken  :ffom  him ;  whereupon  he  and  his  attor- 
ney were  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  military 
prison. 

By  a  special  order,  issued  on  the  23d,  Gen. 
Halleck  directed  the  provost  marshal  to  send 
Engler  heyond  the  lines  of  the  department  of 
Missouri,  and  to  notify  him  that  his  retc^m, 
without  permission  from  the  commander-in- 
chief^  would  suhject  him  to  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.  For  the  purpose  of 
Ereventing  any  similar  resistance  to  his  orders, 
e  reiterated  his  intentions  in  the  following 
emphatic  language : 

Martial  law  haFlns  been  declared  in  this  city  by  au- 
thority of  the  PresideDt  of  the  United  States,  all  civil 
authorities,  of  whatever  name  or  office,  are  hereby  no- 
tified that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  any  order  from  these  headquarters,  or 
impede,  molest,  or  trouble  any  officer  duly  appointed 
to  carry  such  order  into  effect,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
military  offence,  and  punished  accordingly.  The  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  will  arrest  each  and  every  perw 
son,  of  whatever  ranker  office,  who  attempts  in  any  way 
to  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  execution  of  any  order 
issued  from  these  headquarters.  He  wUl  call  upon  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  department  of  St  Louis  for 
any  military  assistance  he  may  require. 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  provost  marshal 
general  issued  an  order  requiring  all  publishers 
of  newspapers  in  Missouri,  those  of  St.  Louis 
excepted,'  to  fhrnish  him  a  copy  of  each  issue 
for  inspection,  under  penalty  of  having  their 
papers  suppressed.  No  little  excitement  was 
caused  on  the  same  day  in  the  St  Louis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  by  the  refusal  of  the  secession 
members,  who  were  in  the  mtgority  and  had 
just  elected  officers  of  their  own  views,  to  ad- 
mit a  number  of  Union  applicants  for  member- 
ship. The  consequence  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Ui}ion  members  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Union  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

The  indication  of  latent  sympathy  with  se- 
cessionism  which  was  afforded  by  tiiis  occur- 
rence determined  Gen.  Halleck  to  adopt  more 
stringent  measures  to  secure  adherence  to  the 
Government,  and  on  the  26th  he  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

HKADQtrAvms,  DxPAKTVun  or  Mbmoxtkl 
The  President  Secretary,  Librarian,  Directors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  (he 
President,  Secretary,  Directors,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Chamber  or  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  this  city  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  allesiance  prescribed  by  ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  State  ordinance  of  October  16, 1861. 

Any  of  the  above  officers  who  shall  neglect  to  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  within  ten 


the 


da^rs  of  the  date  of  this  order,  a  co|>y  of  theoath  sosiib- 
Bcribed,  will  be  deemed  to  haye  resigned ;  and  any  vho^ 
after  neglectine  to  file  his  oath  of  allegiance  within  the 
time  prescribed,  shall  attempt  to  exercise  the  fanetioBS 
of  such  office,will  be  arrestea  for  |x>ntempt  of  this  order, 
and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 

2d.  It  is  officially  reported  that  carriages  bearing  the 
enemy's  flag  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  to  the  Ticinity 
of  the  military  prison  in  McDowell's  C^ege.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  prison  will  seize  and  take  pos 
sion  of  any  carriage  bearing  the  enemy's  flag,  and 
horses,  carria^,  and  harness  be  confiscated. 

8d.  It  is  officially  reported  that  certain  women  are  in 
the  habit  of  approachmg  the  vicinity  of  the  military 
prison,  and  waving  hostHe  flags,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting our  troops  and  carrying  on  communications 
with  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  prison  guard  will  arrest  and  place  in  confinement 
all  women  so  offending. 

4th.  Any  carriage  or  other  vehicle  bearing  a  hostile 
flag  in  the  city  willbe  seized  and  confiscated.  The  citf 
police  and  patrol  guards  are  directed  to  arrest  persons 
m  yehides  under  such  flags ;  also,  persons  wearing  or 
displaying  a  hostile  flag  in  the  city. 

By  command  of  Mig.-Oen.  HALLECK. 
M.  H.  McLban,  Asst  A<y.-Gen. 

This  measure  was  followed  hy  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  order  dated  Feb.  dd,  requiring  the 
president  and  faculty  of  the  Univerrity  of  Mis- 
souri to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  under  pen- 
alty of  having  their  oflSces  vacated.  '^  The  in- 
stitution," observed  Gen.  Halleck,  '*  having  heen 
endowed  hy  the  Government  of  the  united 
States,  its  funds  should  not  he  used  to  teach 
treason  or  to  instruct  traitors."  The  order  also 
exacted  a  similar  oath  from  the  presidents  and 
managers  of  all  railroads  in  the  State,  together 
with  a  bond  that  they  would  not  employ  per- 
sons neglecting  to  conform  to  the  same  require- 
ment; directed  the  commissary  and  suhsistence 
departments  to  deal  with*  none  hut  those  who 
had  taken  the  oath,  or  were  men  of  approved 
loyalty ;  and  recommended  that  all  dergymen, 
professors,  and  teachers,  and  all  ofSoers  of  puh- 
lic  and  private  institutions  for  education,  benev- 
olence, business,  and  trade,  in  favor  of  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Union,  should  voluntarily  suh- 
scrihe  to  and  file  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  distinguished  from  those 
wishing  to  encourage  rebeuion,  and  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  restoring  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

A  supplementary  order  required  all  licensed 
attorneys,  counsellors,  and  proctors,  to  take  the 
oath,  under  penalty  of  heing  debarred  from 
practising  in  the  courts;  and  another,  more 
general  in  its  provisions  than  any  whioh  had 
preceded,  was  in  the  following  terms : 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  at  all  future  elections  ia 
this  State,  whether  State,  municipal,  county,  or  town 
elections,  eyery  yoter  will  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  required  by  the  State  Conyention,  Oct^  18, 
1861.  Officers  of  polls  will  see  to  the  execution  of  this 
order.  If  they  receiye  votes  of  persons  not  taking  the 
oath,  they  will  be  arrested  and  tried  fi>r  military  of- 
fence, and  the  elections  declared  null  and  yoid. 

The  arrest  and  trial  of  the  persons  appre- 
hended in  northern  Missouri  for  destroying  Uie 
hridges  and  other  property  of  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph^s  railroad,  led  to  an  important 
correspondence  between  Gens.   Halleck  and 
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Price,  touching  the  right  of  the  prisoners  to  be 
dealt  with  as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.  The 
extracts  which  follow  snfSciently  indicate  the 
points  raised  by  the  Oonfederate  general,  and 
the  policy  of  Gen.  Halleck. 

Alter  complaining  of  the  nnnsnal  and  crael 
confinement  to  which  his  discharged  soldiers 
had  been  sabjected,  Gen.  Price  ob^nres : 

I  hftTe  obtained  information  thai  individnala  and 
parties  of  men  specially  appointed  and  instructed  by 
Die  to  destroy  railroad  culverts  and  bridges,  by  tearing 
them  op,  burning,  &a,  have  been  arrested  and  sub- 
jected to  general  court  martiaL  for  alleged  crimes, 
which  all  laws  of  warfare,  heretorore  reooenised  by  the 
eiriliied  worid,  hare  regarded  as  distinct^  proper  and 
lawful  I  have  learned  that  suchpersons,  when  tried, 
if  conTicted  of  the  offence  or  offences,  as  stated,  are 
riewed  as  lawful  subjects  for  capital  punishment 
These  statements  I  cannot  belieye  to  be  correct,  but  let 
us  understand  each  other  on  this  subject. 

■  Do  yon  intend  to  continue  the  arrest  of  citizens  en- 
gaged in  their  ordinary  peaceful  pursuits  and  treat 
uem  as  traitors  and  rebels?  If  so,  will  you  make  ex- 
change with  me  for  such  as  I  may  or  will  make  for  simi- 
lar cases?  Do  you  intend  to  regard  the  members  of  this 
armj  as  persons  desenrinff  death  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  may  be  captured^  or  will  you  extend  to  them 
the  recognized  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  code 
of  civilized  warfare?'  Do  you  regard  the  destruction 
of  important  roads  for  transportation  facilities  for  mill- 
taiy  purposes  as  the  legal  right  of  the  belligerent 
power?  Do  you  intend  to  regard  men  whom  I  have 
especially  despatched  to  destroy  roada  and  bum 
bridges,  tear  up  culverts,  Ac.,  as  amenable  to  the 
enemy's  court  martial,  or  will  you  have  them  tried  as 
usual  bj  the  proper  civil  authorities  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  States? 

To  this  Gren.  Halleck  replied : 

Where  individuals  and  parties  of  men  violate  the 
laws  of  war,  they  will  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
will  certainly  be  punished,  whether  acting  under  your 
special  appointment  and  instructions  or  not  You 
must  be  aware,  general,  that  no  orders  of  yours  can 
save  from  panishment,  spies,  marauders,  robbers,  in- 
cendiaries, guerilla  bands,  etc.,  who  violate  the  laws 
of  war.  You  cannot  ffive  immunity  to  crimes.  But 
let  us  fully  uuderstand  each  other  ou  this  point  If  yon 
send  armed  forces,  wearing  the  garb  of  soldiers,  and 
dulv  organized  and  enroll^  as  legitimate  belligerents, 
to  destroy  railroad  bridges,  Ac,  as  a  military  act,  we 
shall  kill,  if  possible,  in  open  warfare,  or  if  we  capture 
them  we  will  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  you  have  sent  numbers  of  your  ad- 
herents in  the  gnrb  of  principal  citizens,  and  under 
false  pretences,  through  our  lines  into  northern  Mis- 
souri, to  rob  and  destroy  the  property  of  Union  men, 
and  burn  and  destroy  reilroacf  bridges,  thqs  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  thousands ;  and  this,  too,  without  any 
military  necessity  or  possible  military  advantage. 
Moreover,  peaceful  citizens  of  Missouri,  quietly  work- 
ing on  their  farms,  have  been  instigated  by  your  emis- 
saries to  take  up  arms  as  insurgents,  and  rob  and  plun- 
der, and  commit  arson  and  murder.  They  do  not  even 
set  under  the  sarb  of  soldiers,  but  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  in  the  guise  of  private  citizens.  Yon  cer- 
tainly will  not  pretend  that  men  euilCy  of  such  crimes, 
slthou^h  specially  appointed  and  instructed  by  you, 
sre  entitied  to  the  nffhts  and  immunities  of  ordinary 
prisouers  of  war.  If  you  do,  will  you  refer  me  to  a 
single  authority  on  the  laws  of  war  which  recognizes 
such  a  claim? 

The  trial  of  the  bridge  bnrners,*  meanwhile, 
went  on  before  a  military  commission  in  Pal- 
myra, and  in  the  latter  part  of  January  eight 
persons  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
>hot    In  accordance  with  the  views  above  ex- 


pressed. Gen.  Halleck  approved  of  the  sentence, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the 
succeeding  month.  And  inasmuch  as  the  se- 
cession organizations  for  the  destruction  of  rail- 
road property  in  northern  Missouri  exhibited 
occasional  activity,  a  bridge  near  Palmyra,  just 
reconstructed,  having  been  burned  as  recently 
as  the  25th  of  January,  he  directed  in  a  general 
order,  issued  February  16,  that  all  persons 
^'  accused  of  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  such  as  the  destruction  of  railroads  and 
bridges  and  private  property,  firing  into  trains, 
assassination,  &o.,  should  not  be  released  on 
any  terms,  but  be  held  for  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary commission." 

In  the  last  week  of  January  the  national 
forces,  under  Gen.  Ourtis,  commenced  their 
march  southward,  and  on  the  18th  of  February 
the  advanced  guard  entered  Springfield,  Gen. 
Price  retiring  across  the  boundary  into  Arkan- 
sas at  their  approach.  (See  Aumy  Opebations.) 
This  movement,  for  the  time,  freed  the  State 
of  the  presence  of  armed  opponents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  St.  Louis  papers  of  February 
22  announced,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  that 
^'  the  last  vestige  of  military  insurrection  had 
been  swept  away."  In  view  of  this  fact,  and 
of  the  increasing  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  of  the  recent  victories  in  Ten- 
nessee, Gen.  Halleck  issued  an  order  abating 
the  stringent  military  regulations  in  force  in 
the  State,  and  mitigating  the  sentence  of  death 
against  the  bridge  burners  to  dose  confinement 
in  the  military  prison ;  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  if  Confederate  spies  should  again  destroy 
railroads  or  telegraph  lines,  the  original  sen- 
tence should  be  carried  into  effect.  He  also 
directed  that  no  further  assessments  should  be 
levied  on  persons  who  had  taken  the  prescribed 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Lieut.-Gov.  Hall,  in  the  absence  of  Governor 
Gamble,  appointed  Bobert  Wilson,  president  of 
tiie  State  Oonvention,  and  John  B.  Henderson, 
a  Douglas  democrat,  as  United  States  Senators, 
in  the  place  of  Waldo  P.  Johnson  and  Trusten 
Polk,  whose  seats  had  been  declared  vacant  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  January  10th. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  the  troops  des- 
tined by  Gen.  Halleck  to  co5perate  with  the 
army  of  G^n.  Grant  in  Tennessee,  took  their 
departure  from  Commerce,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  iinder  G^n.  Pope,  for  New  Madrid.  (JSiee 
Abmt  Opebations.) 

The  departure  of  General  Halleck  for  Corinth, 
in  April,  left  Gen.  Schofield  in  command  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  State,  and  on  June  1st  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  entire  department  of 
Missouri,  fixing  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
On  April  8th  Gen.  Sterling  Price  resigned  the 
command  of  the  Missouri  State  guard. 

On  June  8d,  the  State  Convention  met  pur- 
suant to  adjournment  at  Jefferson  City.  In  an 
official  commqnication  Gov.  Gamble  reviewed 
the  history  of  affairs  during  the  interval  suc- 
ceeding the  a^oumment  of  the  convention,  and 
showed  that  the  finances  of  the  State  were  still 
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in  an  misetded  condition,  onlj  forty-one  oonn- 
ties  out  of  one  hnndred  and  twelve  having  re- 
torned  tax  books  for  1861.  Of  $640^20  due 
from  these  not  more  than  $258,886  had  been 
paid  in.  From  the  counties  not  neard  from  the 
amount  was  very  large ;  but  officers  were  daily 
finding  it  more  easy  to  make  collections,  and  in 
every  respect  the  condition  of  things  was  quite 
as  favorable  as  when  the  present  authoritieB 
received  control  of  the  goverumeut.  The 
bondholders,  he  thought,  could  hardly  expect 
the  July  interest  to  l^  paid,  but  of  the  ability 
of  the  State  to  pay  ultimately  he  entertained 
no  doubt.  In  most  parts  of  the  State  courts  of 
justice  were  open  and  the  laws  properly  ad- 
ministered,  but  elsewhere  disturbance  and 
^rime  were  perpetrated  under  the  name  of 
guerilla  warfare.  Sufficient  force,  however, 
was  now  ready  to  compel  the  cessation  of  such 
acts,  and  "troops  hostile  to  the  people  and 
the  institutions  of  the  State  "  had  been  supplant- 
ed by  home  volunteers,  who  would  prove  less 
objectionable.  He  doubted  the  expediency  of 
electing  members  of  Congress  seventeen  months 
before  taking  their  seats,  and,  in  view  of  the 
frtct  that  a  large  body  of  the  voters  of  the 
State  were  absent  as  volunteers,  suggested  the 
repeal  of  the  ordinance  passed  in  the  previous 
November,  which  provided  for  an  election  of 
executive  officers  and  for  the  ratification  of  the 
provisional  government  in  August. 

On  June  4th  the  Committee  on  Elections  re- 
ported bills  continuing  the  present  officers  of 
the  State  until  1864 ;  repeaUng  the  ordinance 
submitting  the  action  of  the  convention  to  the 
people ;  and  defining  the  qualifications  of  voters 
in  the  State.  The  last  named  bill  prohibited  all 
Confederates  from  holding  office  or  voting  ex- 
cept on  condition  of  taking  the  oath  to  support 
the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Mis- 
souri, and  required  judges  of  dections  to  ad- 
minister a  similar  oath  to  all  voters. 

On  the  7th  Judge  Breckenridge  of  St  Louis 
introduced  a  bill  for  gradual  emancipation, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

He  argued  the  merits  of  the  bill  at  length, 
claiming  that  it  was  the  only  measure  at  all 
likely  to  quiet  the  agitation  rapidly  growing  in 
the  State.  All  men  agreed  that  skvery  was 
doomed  in  Missouri,  that  secession  had  ruined 
it,  and  it  only  remained  to  determine  whether, 
as  wise,  careful,  and  conservative  men,  they 
would  take  hold  of  the  subject  as  a  political 
question,  or  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  radi- 
cals. Pass  this  ordinance,  and  there  would  be 
nothinff  left  to  build  up  radical  men  and  meas- 
ures ;  tibe  whole  subject  could  be  acted  on  by  the 
people,  after  two  years  of  calm  reflection,  with 
peace,  quiet,  and  prosperity  restored  to  the 
country. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Breckenridge's  re- 
marks several  memb^^  endeavored  to  gcdn  the 
floor,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  Randolph  county,  being 
recognised,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  several  mem- 


bers, who  wished  to  speak  on  the  subject,  Mr, 
Hall  adhered  to  his  motion,  which  was  carried 
by  yeas  52  to  nays  19.  He  then  moved  to  re- 
consider the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  thus  the  emancipation  scheme  was 
thwarted  almost  at  its  inception. 

During  the  9th  and  10th  the  convention  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  discussing  the  bill  defining 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  which  had  been  re- 
ported back  without  the  disfranchising  clause. 
An  amendment,  offered  by  Judge  Breckenridge, 
'^  to  disfranchise  all  persons  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion subsequent  to  Dec.  17,  1661,"  was,  after  a 
protracted  debate,  carried  by  a  vote  of  85  ayes 
to  81  noes,  and  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by 
42  yeas  to  27  nays.  The  chief  objection  urged 
against  the  amendment  was,  that  it  would  die* 
courage  emigration  from  the  Southern  States,  t 

On  the  11th,  the  bill  to  continue  the  present 
provisional  government  and  postpone  the  elec- 
tion of  State  officers  until  1864,  elicited  much 
discussion,  and  was  finaUy  lost  by  yeas  81, 
nays  85.  But  on  the  next  day  the  Tote  was  re- 
considered by  yeas  48,  nays  15,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  by  yeas  45,  nays  '21.  A  resolution 
expressing  the  confidence  of  the  convention  in 
the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  Governor  Gam- 
ble and  the  other  State  officers  was  also  unani- 
mously adopted.  By  this  action  of  the  con- 
vention the  next  election  was  restricted  to  the 
choice  of  members  of  the  88th  Congress  and 
of  the  State  Legislature.  On  the  12th  also  an 
ordinance  was  passed  enabling  citizens  of  the 
State  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  at  all  the  State  elections. 

On  the  18th,  Governor  Gkunble  submitted  a 
message  calling  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  had, 
in  accordance  with  a  message  from  tiie  Presi- 
dent adopted  a  joint  resolution  declaring  its 
willingness  to  furnish  aid  to  any  State  that 
might  think  proper  to  adopt  a  measure  of 
emancipation. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Breckenridge  the  mes- 
sage was  referred  to  a  spedal  committee  of 
five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Breckenridge,  Doug- 
lass, Doniphan,  Orr,  and  Howell,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  without  delay  upon  the  subject, 
by  resolution  or  otherwise.  The  migority  of  ^ 
the  committee,  Messrs.  Breckenridge,  Douglass,  * 
and  Orr,  accordingly  reported  on  the  14th  the 
following  series  of  resolutions,  by  Mr.  Hitch- 
cook,  of  St.  Louis,  previously  referred  to  the 
committee,  and  which  were  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  32  to  27: 

Whsnas,  The  GooffresB  of  the  United  States^  on  tbo 
special  recommendauon  of  the  President,  has  adopted 
a  joint  resolution  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

JUiolvtd^  That  the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  slaTery,  giving  to  such  State  at  ita  discretion 
compensatioa  for  the  iDcoDvenienoe,  public  and  pri- 
Tate»  by  such  a  chanse  of  syitenu 

And  whereat,  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  recent  proclamation  reroking  and  annulling  ■  cer- 
tain authorized  dedaration^assumed  to  be  made  by 
Maj.-Gen.  Hunter,  of  the  United  SUtes  army,  bts 
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^aroeBtly  iiiTiiad  the  people  of  the  States  intereited  to 
take  into  oonaideratioa  the  said  joint  resolution;  be  it 
therefore 

Beiolved  l»i.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conyention 
the  proposition  contained  in  the  said  joint  resolution 
adopted  b^  Congress,  approved,  1862,  is  entitled  as 
well  from  its  source  as  from  its  intrinsic  importance  to 
the  deliberate  and  respectful  consideration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri. 

Resolved  2i.  That  while  a  majoritj  of  the  coDven- 
txon  have  not  felt  authorised  at  tbis  time  to  take  action 
in  respect  to  the  grave  and  delicate  question  of  private 
rights  and  public  policy,  presented  by  said  resolution, 
yet  this  body  desires  oordially  to  recognbe  as  well  the 
generous  spirit  displajed  by  the  Gtoremment  of  the 
United  States  as  the  eminent  patriotism  and  abilitj 
which  have  distinguished  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts  to  subdue  this  unholy  rebellion, 
and  restore  peace  and  order  to  this  State. 

An  ordinance  was  then  adopted  fixing  the 
time  for  all  Bubseqaent  general  elections  on 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  the 
4th  of  July,  1868,  unless  sooner  called  together 
by  the  governor. 

On  Jnne  16th,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  issued 
some  time  previous,  a  mass  convention  of  eman- 
cipationists, consbting  of  195  delegates  from 
25  counties,  assembled  at  Jefferson  City,  to 
organize  the  party  for  the  fidl  elections.  The 
following,  among  other  resolutions,  were  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  convention,  a  consi- 
derable number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  whom 
were  slaveholders: 

JieBolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Congress, 
harloflr  invited  the  loyal  slave  States  to  a  considers* 
tion  or  the  propriety  of  initiating  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation  lor  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves 
from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  and  removing  causes  that 
ore  seized  upon  to  promote  disloyalty;  and,  further- 
more, our  own  State  Convention  having  had  that  sub- 
ject before  them  for  action  and  thought,  and  having, 
after  mature  r^ection,  resolved  it  was,  in  view  of 
present  exigencies,  one  worthy  of  **  the  deliberate  and 
respectful  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Ifissouri,"  therefore  we  take  this  the  earliest  oppor- 
tanity'  of  bringing  the  subject  matter  involvea  be- 
fore our  citizens  ior  their  consideration,  in  order  that 
they  may  take  such  action  in  regard  thereto,  both  as 
they  have  been  invited  to  take,  and  as  the  public  ne- 
cessities require  they  should  take  in  the  premises. 

RuolvedjThtLtwe  are  in  favor  of  initiating  forthwith 
a  system  of  emancipation  for  the  State  of  Missouri, 
eradual  in  its  character,  and  the  operation  of  which 
wall  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  work  injury  to  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  any  loyal  citizens  whose  vested  prop- 
ertv  rights  maj  be  involved,  and  not  to  disturb  by  any 
violent  disruption  present  social  relations  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Besoloedf  That  the  General  Government,  by  the  mu- 
nificent tender  of  aid  to  the  State,  has  relieved  the 
(Question  of  emancipation  in  Missouri  of  all  constitu- 
tional and  financial  embarrassment. 

Betolved,  That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  State  to  take  measures  for  secur- 
iog  from  the  National  Government  the  aid  pled^^ed  by 
resolution  of  Congress  to  those  States  undertaking  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation, 
and  that  the  same  should  be  so  cusposed  of  as  to  insure 
compensation  to  such  as  may  be  adjudged  as  entitled 
to  compensation  for  any  losses  that  may  be  sustained 
in  the  inauguration  and  consummation  of  such  a 
policy. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  conventions  dissolved 
when  the  State  was  threatened  by  a  new  and 
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formidable  outbreak  of  guerillas,  who  were 
emboldened  by  the  absence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  national  forces  to  repeat  on  a  more  ex-; 
tensive  scale  their  operations  of  the  previous 
year.  The  greater  part  of  them  consisted  of 
the  disband^  troops  of  Gen.  Price. 

On  June  22,  Gen.  Schofield  issued  an  order 
holding  '*  rebels  and  rebel  sympathizers  respon- 
sible in  their  property,  and,  if  need  be,  in  their 
persons,  for  damages  thereafter  committed  by 
guerillas  or  marauding  parties." 

This  had  so  little  effect  that  by  the  middle 
of  July  the  whole  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  State  were  disturbed  by  rumors  of  gue- 
rilla raids  and  outrages.  In  the  northeast 
quarter  Col.  Porter  and  Col.  Quantrell  began,  as 
early  as  the  last  week  in  June,  to  gather  fol- 
lowers about  them,  and  early  in  Jnly  the  for- 
mer was  defeated  and  his  band  dispersed,  at 
Oheny  Grove,  in  Schuyler  county,  on  the  Iowa 
line. 

The  increasing  alarm  in  the  State,  heightened 
by  die  apprdiension  that  the  sadden  rising  of 
the  guerillas  was  to  be  followed  by  another 
invasion  from  the  South,  rendered  necessary 
-vigorous  measures  of  defence,  and  on  July  22 
the  following  important  order  was  issued  by 
Governor  Gamble: 

HSADQUJLaTRS,  Stjltb  OV  MlBSOXmi,      ) 

Amdtakt-Oevbbal's  Orncs,  St.  Loun,  i/u/y  88,  ISSSl  f 
The  existence  of  numerous  bands  of  guerillas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  who  are  engaged  in  robbing 
and  murdering  peaceable  citizens,  for  no  other  cause 
than  that  such  citizens  are  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  have  always  lived,  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  most  stringent  measures  be  adopted 
to  punish  all  such  crimes,  and  to  destroy  such  bands. 
Brigadier-General  John  M.  Schofield,  in  command 
of  the  Missouri  State  militia,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
organize  the  entire  militia  of  the  State  into  companies, 
regiments,  and  brigades,  and  to  order  into  active  ser- 
vice such  portions  of  the  force  thus  organized,  as  he 
may  jadge  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  patting  down 
all  marauders,  and  defending  peaceable  citizens  of  the 
State.  H.  R.  GAMBLE, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

This  was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  an 
order  from  Gen.  Schofield  for  the  immediate 
organization  of  all  the  militia  of  Missouri  for 
the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  guerillas  in- 
festing the  State. 

The  organization  of  the  militia  was  effected 
with  energy  and  rapidity,  and  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  the  forces  of  the  State  were  prepared  to 
make  vigorous  opposition  to  the  guerillas  in 
all  quarters. 

On  Jnly  28,  Cols.  Porter  and  Cobb  were  de- 
feated in  Calloway  county,  on  the  Missouri 
river ;  but  within  three  days  the  forn^er  cap- 
tured Newark,  in  Knox  county,  with  two  com- 
panies of  national  troops.  About  the  same 
time  a  new  partisan  leader.  Col.  Poindexter, 
began  to  be  active  in  the  central  counties  on 
the  Missouri,  and  during  the  first  week  la 
August  his  movements,  together  with  those  of 
Col.  Quantrell  in  the  west,  compelled  the  na- 
tional commanders  to  take  additional  measures 
of  precaution.     On  August  Oth^  Col.  Porter 
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was  diMstroofllr  defeated  hj  Ool.  KoKeO,  at 
KirksvUle,  in  Adair  ooniitj,  tnd  for  seyeral 
weeks  waa  compelled  to  keep  aloof  fW>m  aotire 
operations.  As  a  conseoaenoe,  the  war  shifted 
to  central  and  western  Missoori,  where  Ools. 
Coffee  and  McBride  were  reported  to  have 
oome  to  the  assistance  of  Ck>L  QoantrelL 

After  A  series  of  desaltory  skirmishea,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  18th  hy  the  combined 
hands  of  these  leaders,  who  had  been  Joined  a 
ahort  time  previous  by  OoL  Hnghea,  and  other 
oiBcers  of  the  Confederate  army,  npon  Inde- 
pendence, resulting  in  &  severe  defeat  of  the 
State  troops;  and  two  days  later  a  body  of  800 
of  the  latter  were  drawn  into  an  amboscade  at 
Lone  Jack,  Jaduon  county,  by  Cols.  Qnantrell 
and  Ooffee,  losing  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  Heavy  reSnforoements 
under  Qen.  fount,  of  Kansas,  coming  up,  how- 
ever, the  guerillas  beat  a  hasty  retreat  south- 
ward, and  never  paused  until  they  were  oven 
the  ArtanaAa  line. 

Scarcely  was  the  southwest  cleared  of  gue- 
rillas than  their  operations  commenced  in  the 
north  with  renewed  activity.  CoL  Poindexter, 
after  several  defeats,  was  captured  early  in 
September,  but  so  daring  were  the  raids  of 
Col.  Porter  and  his  followers  in  Lewis,  Maria, 
and  other  northeastern  counties,  that  a  Pal- 
myra newspaper  declared  the  whole  of  that 
put  of  the  State  ^^to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  rebels,  with  the  exception  of  the  posts  im- 
mediately garrisoned  by  State  or  United  States 
troops.^^  It  estimated  the  number  of  the  Con- 
fiederates  at  5,000,  divided  into  numerous  small 
bands,  and  commanded  by  reckless  and  enter- 
prising leaders.  On  the  12th,  Palmyra,  occu- 
pied by  a  small  Union  garrison,  was  plundered 
by  Col.  Porter^s  force ;  but,  subsequent  to  the 
15th,  the  efforts  of  Cols.  McNeil,  Guitar,  and 
other  Union  commanders  began  to  discourage 
the  guerillas,  whose  strengQi  was  gradually 
frittered  away  in  petty  combats. 

By  an  order  from  the  War  Department  of 
September  19,  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas  were  formed  into  a  military  dis- 
trict, under  the  command  of  Oen.  Curtis,  and 
soon  after  Gen.  Schofield  assumed  command  of 
the  so-called  *^  Army  of  the  Frontier  "  in  south- 
em  Missouri.  Moving  with  rapidity  and  in 
considerable  force,  he  broke  up  a  formidable 
camp  in  Newtonia,  and  by  the  10th  of  October 
had  driven  the  enemy  completely  over  the  Ar- 
kansas border.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
month  Cols.  Lazear  and  Dewry  defeated  the 
Confederate  bands  in  southeastern  Missouri  in 
several  engagements,  capturing  many  prisoners, 
and  driving  them  finally  into  Arkansas.  CoL 
Qnantrell  had  reappeared  in  the  west  in  the 
middle  of  September,  but  was  almost  uniform- 
ly beaten  in  his  encounters  with  the  State 
troops,  and  by  the  end  of  October  the  war, 
both  there  and  in  the  north,  was  practically 
ended. 

Before  this  event  was  consummated  in  the 
north  an  incident  occurred  in  Palmyra,  which 


created  no  litde  comment  tfaroughont  the  Stits. 
On  the  occasion  of  CoL  Porter's  raid  upoaPal. 
myra,  in  September,  he  had  c^tured,  amoDg 
otner  persons,  an  old  and  reape^tedreaideiUQf 
the  plaM,  bv  name  Andrew  Allwnan,  who  bid 
formerly  belonged  to  a  cavalry  regiment,  and 
had  been,  fW>m  his  knowledge  of  the  surrooBd- 
ing  country,  of  great  service  to  aoontingnattks 
sent  out  to  arrest  disloyal  perscMia.  Maam 
was  not  paroled  like  ordinary  {NrisoDen,  but 
was  conveyed  by  the  band  to  one  of  their  hid- 
ing places,  and  fh»n  the  known  hatred  of  big 
captors  and  their  repeated  threata^  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  summarily  executed  by 
them.  When  several  weeks  had  elapsed  with- 
out intelligence  of  him,  this  belief  ripened  m 
the  mmds  of  his  friends  into  abeolnte  convic- 
tioD,  particularly  as  several  Union  men  M 
been  barbarously  murdered  by  the  gaerilltt 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

When  Gen.  McNeil  returned  to  Palmyra,  and 
ascertained  the  circumstances  under  which 
Allsman  had  been  abducted,  he  caused  to  be 
issued,  after  due  deliberation,  the  foUowing 
notice: 

PxLMTmA  (M O.X  Odober  8,  im 
Joseph  C.  Pobrr.--Sie:  Andrew  Allsmaiijtiiaged 
cititen  of  Palmyn,  and  a  Don-combatant,  liaTiog  bees 
carried  from  bit  home  by  a  band  of  peraont  nolawially 
arrayed  aj^ainat  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  State 
of  Hiasonn,  and  which  band  was  under  joar  coatrot, 
tbia  is  to  noti^  yon  that  unless  said  Adorw  Alisnua 
is  returned  unharmed  to  his  fiimily  within'ten  days  fron 
date,  ten  men  who  bare  belonged  to  your  band,  aad  oa- 
lawfully  awom  by  you  to  carry  arms  against  the  Gor- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  now  in  casUh 
dy,  will  be  shot,  as  a  meet  reward  for  thdr  crioei, 
amonsat  which  ia  the  illegal  restraining  of  said  AUfflMD 
of  his  liberty,  and,  if  not  returned,  presomptirely  aid- 
ing in  his  murder.  Tour  prompt  attention  to  this  wiH 
save  much  suffering. 

Tours,  Ac.  W.  R.  8TR1CHA5. 

ProToat  Marshal  General, 
District  K.  R  Ifisaonri.  Per  order  of  Brigsdier-to. 
Commanding  McKeil*a  column. 

A  written  duplicate  of  this  notice  he  caused 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wifeof  Jofleph 
C.  Porter,  at  her  residence  in  Lewis  county,  it 
being  well  known  that  she  was  in  frequent 
communication  with  her  husband.  The  notice 
was  published  widely,  and  as  Porter  was  in 
northeast  Missouri  during  the  whole  of  the  ten 
days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  notice, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  impossible  that  he  should 
have  been  unaware  of  Gen.  MoNdl's  deter- 
mination in  the  premises. 

The  ten  days  having  elapsed  without  tidings 
of  Allsman,  ten  prisoners,  already  in  custody, 
were  selected  to  pay  with  their  fives  the  pen- 
tiktj  demanded. 

They  received  the  announcement  for  tbe 
most  part  with  composure  or  indUfference,  sod 
were  executed  at  Palmyra,  on  October  18,  in 
the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  q>ectaton,  in 
literal  accordance' with  the  notice  of  Gen.  Ho* 
Neil. 

The  act  ezdted  the  animadversions  of  many 
friends  of  the  Union  cause,  and  gave  occssi^n 
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to  a  Tindiotive  retaliatory  order  from  Presi- 
dent Davis.    {See  Pbibonbbs,  Exchange  of.) 

Early  in  October  the  political  parties  began 
to  prepare  for  the  November  election,  and  the 
issue  of  emancipation  or  anti-emancipation  was 
at  once  distinctly  set  before  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  emancipationists,  however,  were 
divided  in  sentiment  on  several  important 
points,  the  radical  portion,  nnder  the  lead  of 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  the  "  Missouri  Democrat,^^ 
being  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation, 
while  the  more  conservative  members  of  the 
party,  represented  by  Ool.  Frank  P.  Blair, 
arged  a  gradual  removal  of  slavery  from  the 
State.  Many  of  the  latter  were  slaveholders 
and  residents  of  larffe  slaveholding  districts, 
&nd,  although  pledgea  unconditioniuly  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  were  necessarily 
iverse  to  the  too  sudden  dissolution  of  the  re- 
lations of  master  and  servant  Throughout  the 
State  generally  the  two  divisions  of  the  party 
mited  in  the  support  of  the  same  candidates; 
iut  in  St.  Louis  a  somewhat  bitter  contest  was 
iT^aged  between  them,  which,  had  not  the  dem- 
}crats  been  in  a  very  small  minority,  mi^ht 
lave  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  emancipation 
icket  in  that  city. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  4,  the  election  took  place, 
tnd  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
nembers  of  Congress :  1st  district,  F.  P.  Blair ; 
Jd  do.,  H.  T.  Blow;  8d  do^  John  W.  Noell; 
tth  do.,  8.  H.  Boyd;  6th  do.,  J.  W.  McClurg; 
)th  do.,  Austin  A.  King;  7th  do.,  Benjamin 
!iOan ;  8th  do..  W.  A  Hall ;  9th  do.,  James  S. 
ioliins.  Of  tnese  Blair,  Blow,  Noell,  Boyd, 
licClurg,  and  Loan  were  avowed  emancipa- 
ionists.  King  and  Hall  democrats,  and  Bollms 
k  Union  man.  In  St.  Louis,  the  contest  be- 
ween  Blair  and  Enox,  the  radical  emancipa- 
ion  candidate,  was  very  dose,  the  official  re- 
nm  showing  a  vote  of  4^748  for  Blair  to  4,590 
6r  Knox,  and  2,536  for  Bogy,  democrat.  The 
mancipationists  were  equally  successful  in  se* 
uring  a  minority  in  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
^ture,  that  in  the  lower  house  being  large. 

On  December  29,  the  new  Legislature  met 
t  JefTerson  Oity,  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
tives  was  immediately  organized  by  the  elec- 
ion  of  the  emancipation  candidate  for  Speaker, 
y  a  vote  of  67  to  42.  On  the  succeeding  day 
Governor  Gamble  submitted  his  annual  mes- 
age. 

After  congratulating  the  Legislature  and  the 
tate  upon  the  fact  that  a  Union  General  As- 
smbly  had  at  length  been  convened,  he  re- 
iewed  the  condition  of  the  State  since  the  out- 
reak  of  secessiou,  and  showed  that  the  num- 
er  of  volunteers  from  Missouri,  after  allowing 
>r  Uie  casualties  of  war,  and  mustering  out  ir- 
3gularly  enlisted  troops,  was  27,600,  which, 
ith  10,500  State  militia,  gave  a  total  force  of 
8,000  men  in  service  for  the  war.  The  en- 
>lled  militia,  numbering  52,000,  would  give  the 
tate  the  grand  total  of  90,000,  the  latter  force 
imishing  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  and 
jnipped  for  any  emergency. 


MTTOHEL,  OBMSBT  M.  &95 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State,  according  to 
report  of  the  auditor,  was  stated  at  $27,870,090, 
composed  of  the  following  items : 

MlsMllAoeoaa  debt |e08,e0O 

Pacfflo  Bailitwd  bonds  (main) T,000,000 

Padfle  Railroad,  Soothweat  btueh 4,600,000 

Hannibal  and  Bt  Joaeph 8,000,000 

North  MiMonri ^90,000 

Iron  Mountain 8,000,000 

Cairo  and  Fnlton 660,000 

Platte  coonty 700,000 

Bevenae  bonds 481,000 

State  defenee  warrants 785,000 

Arrears  of  interest  due. l,81i,000 

137,870,090 

-  In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  arrear- 
ages of  interest  upon  this  sum,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  collecting  the  State  taxes  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  uie  civil  war,  he  ear- 
nestly recommended  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  restore  the  State  credit  and  reduce  the  State 
debt. 

On  the  subject  of  emancipation  he  observed 
that  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  Missouri  would  be  advanced 
by  substituting  free  for  slave  labor,  and  rec- 
ommended a  plan  by  which  the  children  of 
slaves  bom  after  the  passage  of  the  act  shall  be 
fi'ee,  but  remain  under  the  control  of  their 
owners  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age, 
the  owners  to  be  compensated  for  the  diminish- 
ed value  of  slave  movers  after  being  thus  ren- 
dered incapable  of  bearing  slave  children.  He, 
however,  denied  that  the  Legislature  could  con- 
stitutionally adopt  a  scheme  by  which  the 
owners  of  slaves  could  be  divided  into  classes, 
and  the  slaves  of  one  class  be  emancipated 
without  compensation  while  compensation  was 
provided  for  the  other  class. 

IPTCHEL,  Obmsbt  Maokkight,  an  Ameri- 
can astronomer,  and  mijor-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  United  States  service,  bom  in  Union 
CO.,  Ky.,  Aug.  28, 1810,  died  of  yellow  fever, 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Oct.  80, 1862.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Lebanon,  Warren  co., 
Ohio,  and,  at  12  years  of  age,  began  life  for 
himself  as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Miami,  Ohio.  In 
1826  he  received  an  appointment  to  a  cadet- 
ship  in  West  Point  In  1829  he  ^aduated 
fifteenth  in  a  class  of  46,  among  which  were 
Robert  £.  Lee  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  now 
generds  in  the  Confederate  service.  He  was  at 
once  appointed  "assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, which  position  he  occupied  for  two 
years.  He  subsequently  studied  Jaw,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  practised  in  Cincinnati 
until  1834,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy  in  the 
Cincinnati  College.  In  1845  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  observatory  at  Cmcinnati, 
raising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  requisite  amount 
by  his  own  exertions,  and  was  made  director 
of  the  institution.  To  obtain  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus he  took  a  flying  trip  to  Europe,  visited 
London,  Paris,  and  Munich,  completed  his  con- 
tracts and  returned  to  his  college  duties  in  the 
short  space  of  14  weeks.  In  1869  he  was 
chosen  director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at 
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Alban  J,  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  his  connec- 
tion with  that  at  Oincinnati.  As  an  astrono- 
mical lecturer,  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and 
among  the  monuments  of  h&  skifi  in  perfecting 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  that  department  of 
science  is  an  instrument  at  Albany  for  record- 
ing right  ascensions  and  declinations  by  electro- 
magnetic aid  to  within  j^Vr  ^^  ^  second  of 
time,  and  for  the  measurement,  with  great 
accuracy,  of  large  differences  of  declination 
incapable  of  being  reached  by  the  miorom* 
eter. 

Among  his  published  works  are :  "  Planetary 
and  Stellar  Worlds,"  "Popular  Astronomy,'*' 
and  a  treatise  on  Algebra.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1846,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  period- 
ical entitled  the  "  Sidereal  Messenger,"  which, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  was  discontinued  for 
want  of  sufficient  patronage^    At  the  breaking 


out  of  the  present  war.  Professor  Mitchel  left 
his  scientific  pursuits  and  sought  an  opportunity 
of  serving  his  country.  In  August,  1861,  he 
he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  yol- 
unteers,  and  ordered  to  the  department  of  the 
Ohio,  under  the  command  of  Mij.-Gen.  Boell. 
After  the  capture  of  Bowling  Green  and  Naah- 
ville  he  made  a  forced  march  southward  and 
seized  the  railway  between  Corinth  and  Chat- 
tanooga, thereby  breaking  the  enemy's  line  of 
communication,  and  possessed  himself  of  ra- 
rious  points  in  northern  Alabama,  for  which 
he  was  made  a  migor-general.  In  July,  1862, 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command,  and,  on  the 
17th  of  the  September  followiug,  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  department  of  the  Sontii, 
where  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  vigor- 
ous  campaign  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
yellow  fever. 
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NASHVILLE.  Intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  DoneLson  reached  xTashville  on  Sunday, 
February  16,  and  produced  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. The  Confederate  governor,  Harris,  im- 
mediately convened  the  Legislature,  but  they 
speedily  adjourned  to  Memphis,  whither  the 
public  archives  and  money  were  also  removed. 
On  the  same  day.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  passed 
through  the  city  on  his  retreat  from  Bowling 
Green,  and,  before  nightfall,  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies were  abandoning  their  homes  and  making 
their  way  southward.  The  general  confusion 
was  increased  by  the  destruction  of  unfinished 
firtieamers  at  the  wharves,  and  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  the  stores  by  the  military  authorities  to 
all  who  would  take  them.  On  Monday  the  pub- 
lic stores  were  closed,  and  an  effort  was  made 
by  Gen.  Floyd,  who  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  city,  to  recover  what  had  already 
been  given  out ;  but  on  Tuesday  the  distribution 
began  again,  and  continued  until  Saturday 
morning.  On  Tuesday  night  the  troops  de- 
stroyed the  wire  bridge  and  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Cumberland  river,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  leading  citizens. 
The  former  cost  $160,000,  and  the  latter  $250,- 
000.  Governor  Harris  made  a  speech  recom- 
mending the  citizens  to  bum  their  private  prop- 
erty, and  caUing  on  Tennesseeans  to  rally  and 
meet  him  at  Memphis,  but  little  or  no  response 
was  made  to  his  appeal.  The  machinery  was  re- 
moved from  many  of  the  most  important  work- 
shops and  carried  to  Chattianooga.  On  the 
38d,  the  rear  guard  of  the  Confederates  evacu- 
ated the  city,  and  the  same  day  the  advance  of 
Gen.  Buell's  column  occupied  Edgefield,  a  small 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
next  day  Mayor  Cheatham  and  a  committee 
from  NashviUe  waited  upon  the  general,  and 
agreed  to  surrender  the  city  at  a  certain  hour 
on  tiie  following  morning  (the  25th),  receiving 


assurances  that  the  liberty  and  property  of  all 
citizens  should  be  sacredly  respected.  Before 
the  surrender  was  effected,  however,  G^.  Nel- 
son arrived  with  his  column  on  transports,  ac- 
companied by  the  gunboat  St.  Louis,  and  land- 
ed at  Nashville.  The  following  proclamation 
was  afterward  issued  by  the  mayor : 

The  committee  repreBentioe  the  city  anthorities  and 

Ole  htLve  discharged  their  auty  by  calliDg  on  Gen. 
\f  at  his  headquarters,  in  Edgefield,  on  yesterdaj. 
The  interriew  was  satisfactorr  to  the  committee,  ud 
there  is  CTery  assurance  of  safety  and  protection  to  the 
people,  both  in  their  persons  and  property.  I  there- 
fore respectfully  request  that  business  be  resumed, 
and  that  all  our  citizens  of  CTery  trade  and  profession 
pursue  their  regular  vocations.  The  county  elections 
will  ti^e  place  on  the  regular  day,  and  all  civil  busi- 
ness will  DO  conducted  as  heretofore.  Commanding 
Cteneral  Buell  assures  me  that  I  can  rely  upon  bis  aid 
in  enforcing  our  police  rej^lations.  One  branch  of 
business  is  entirely  prohibited,  viz.,  the  sale  or  giring 
away  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
invoice  the  aid  of  Gen.  Suell  in  case  the  recent  laws 
upon  the  subject  are  violated.  I  moat  earnestly  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  are 
inside  the  Federal  lines,  to  resume  their  commerce 
with  the  city,  and  bring  m  their  market  supplies,  es- 
pecially wooa,  butter,  and  eges,  assuring  them  that 
they  will  be  fully  protected  and  amply  remunerated. 
B.  B.  CHEATHAM,  Mayor. 

The  city  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  the 
Federal  troops,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Con» 
federate  press,  ^'conducted  themselves  with 
marked  propriety."  The  Union  feeling  in  the 
city,  however,  was  for  many  weeks  extremely 
faint.  A  correspondent,  writing  ten  days  after 
Gen.  BuelFs  arrival,  says:  "The  disagreeable, 
but  irresistible  conviction  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  even  a  superficial  observer,  that  what- 
ever the  number  and  warmness  of  Unionists 
may  have  been  at  the  tune  when,  and  for  some 
time  after  Tennessee  was  Juggled  out  of  the 
Union,  eight  out  of  every  ten  have  been  made 
submissionists  by  the  protracted  secession  pres- 
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sore  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.'' 
The  same  writer  adds:  *'  Most  of  the  stores 
oontinae  closed.  Bnt  few  male  and  fewer  fe- 
male inhabitants  are  viaible  upon  the  streets. 
Victorions  soldiery  alone  enliven  them.  Half 
of  the  private  residenoes  are  deserted,  and  add 
farther  gloom  to  the  aspect  by  their  closed 
doors  and  window  shatters  and  grave-like  stiU-> 
ness.  Hardly  less  than  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion must  yet  be  absent.'' 

Senator  Andrew  Johnson,  military  governor 
of  Tennessee,  by  appointment  of  President  Lin-> 
coin,  Horace  Maynard,  M.  0.,  Emerson  Ethe- 
ridge,  and  other  prominent  Union  exiles,  ar- 
rived at  Nashville  on  March  12,  and  the  next 
evening  delivered  speeches,  which  were  listened 
to  with  considerable  favor  by  a  large  audience. 

The  newspapers  of  Nashville  had  all  sos* 
pended  pnbhcation  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  Confederates,  but  they  soon  reap- 
peared, and  one  of  Governor  Johnson's  first 
official  acts  was  to  place  them  nnder  military 
supervision.  The  *^DaUy  Times,"  in  conse- 
quence of  this  measure,  was  discontinued.  On 
the  10th  of  April,  a  daily  paper  was  started,  un- 
der the  tide  of  the  "  Daily  Nashville  Union." 

On  the  25th  of  March,  Governor  Johnson  re- 
quested the  municipal  officers  to  take  the  oath 
of  alleg^oe.  The  city  council  refused,  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  1,  and  the  following  reply  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  governor : 

CiTT  HXX.L,  Kasizttllb,  March  27,  ISSX 
Otn.  Andrew  Johfuon,  MiUtary  Ootemorofthe  8taU 
of  Tennenee  : 

Sib:  Your  commanicationof  the  25th  iost,  requir- 
\ng  the  mavor,  members  of  the  citr  conncil,  police, 
and  other  city  officials,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  has  been  receiye^  and  duly  con- 
sidered. 

We  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
&cts  for  your  Excellency's  consideration : 

Since  we  bare  had  any  connection  with  the  city 
Government,  which,  in  some  cases,  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years,  we  have  never  before  been  required  to  take 
soy  other  oath  than  the  simple  oath  of  office,  to  dis- 
charge our  respective  duties  faithfully;  and  upon  a 
reference  to  the  records  of  the  city,  running  back  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  we  find  that  no  former 
mayor  nor  aldermen  have  taken  any  oath  to  support 
either  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  or  the 
United  States;  but  the  understanding  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  referred  to 
applied  only  to  State  and  county,  and  not  to  corpora- 
tion officers. 

We  have  also  consulted  some  of  our  best  lawyers 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  of 
opinion  that  we,  as  municipal  officers,  do  not  come 
within  the  purview  and  meaning  of  said  section  of  the 
Constitution,  but  that  the  same  applies  alone  to  State 
and  countv  officials- 

Under  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances,  and 
we  havinff  taken  the  only  oath  ever  taken  b;^,  or  re- 
qnired  ot;  our  predecessors,  and  never  having  been 
i^uired  to  take  any  oath  inimical  to  our  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  or  the  State  Government  we  re- 
spectfully ask  to  be  excused  fh>m  taking  the  oath  sent 
us,  honestly  believing  that,  under  the  Constitution  and 
oar  charter,  we  are  not  properly  subject  to  such  re- 
qmrement»  and  believing  that  the  same  was  made  of 
us  under  a  misapprehension  of  what  had  been  required 
heretofore. 


On  the  29th  the  mayor  and  several  odier 
citizens  were  arrested  for  treason,  and  a  few 
days  later  Governor  Johnson  issued  a  procla- 
mation footing  from  office  the  mayor  and  most 
of  the  city  councilmen,  and  appointing  other 
persons  to  fill  their  places.  Numerous  arrests 
were  made  for  disuiiion  practices  about  the 
same  time. 

On  April  24  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  city  council : 

Boohed,  That  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Nashville  is 
requested  and  instructed  to  have  the  dag  of  the  United 
States  placed  upon  all  public  property  belonging  to  the 
Corporation. 

KeooUedf  That  the  Board  of  Education  are  hereby 
requested,  during  the  present  week,  to  take  the  oatn 
of  office  taken  by  ourselves  and  other  officers  of  the 
city. 

liemhed.  That  the  Superintendent,  together  with 
every  teacher  in  each  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Nashville,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  request- 
ed to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  to  us  with- 
in five  days  fh>m  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  or  re- 
sign their  respective  positions. 

The  last  resolution  was  lost  in  the  board  of 
Aldermen.  The  condition  of  the  city  on  the 
1st  of  May  is  thus  de^ribed  by  the  "  Union" : 

^^  Our  courts  are  proceeding  pretty  mnch  as 
formerly.  The  United  States  court  is  in  session, 
and  the  regular  business  pursuing  its  accustom- 
ed channek.  Process  is  being  issued  daily  from 
the  circuit  and  chancery  courts,  returnable  to 
their  next  terms.  The  magistrates'  courts  are 
also  in  continuous  session.  Business  is  begin- 
ning to  recover  and  to  wear  its  accustomed  ap- 
pearance, and  as  facilities  are  being  opened 
with  the  country,  it  is  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions. Onr  city  market  ia  daily  improving. 
Prices  are  rapidly  moderating  to  a  reasonable 
standard,  and  custom  proportionately  increas- 
ing. The  passenger  and  freight  trains  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  are  making 
daily  trips.  The  cars  on  the  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  road  run  as  far  as  Oolumbia ;  those  on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  run  as  &r 
as  Wartraoc,  and  connect  by  branch  road  with 
Shelbyville.  Houses  left  vacant,  some  time 
since,  are  now  nearly  all  occupied,  and  the  in- 
uiry  for  houses  to  rent  is  becoming  aotive. 
'his  is  the  case  with  both  dwelling  and  busi- 
ness houses.  Some  sales  in  real  estate  are 
being  effected  at  reasonably  good  prices.  Con- 
fidence in  our  State  currency  is  being  restored, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  our  bank  notes." 

A  great  Union  meeting  was  held  at  Nashville 
on  the  12th.    (See  TbnnesseeO 

On  the  24th  several  Oonfederate  newspaper 
oflSces  and  other  establishments  were  seized  by 
the  United  States  marshal,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  confiscation  act  passed  by  Gongress. 

On  the  29th  General  Dumont,  commanding 
the  Federal  forces  at  Nashville,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order  respecting  trade  with  the  interior: 

General  Ordert  No,  7. 
Whereas,  it  is  represented  to  me  that  salt,  baoon* 
coffee,  iron,  leather,  medicines,  and  other  goods,  are 
being  sold  m  this  city  and  finally  find  their  way  to  the 
enemy: 
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It  iB  ordered  that  no  goods  shall  be  sold  in,  or  taken 
away  from,  this  town  or  viciDitv,  toward  the  enemj's 
lines,  wiUiout  a  writtep  permit  irom  the  ProTOst  Mar- 
shal of  the  citj,  which  permit  shall  specify  and  contain 
an  aocnrate  ust  of  the  articles  that  maj  be  booght, 
sold,  and  shlppoi :  but  this  prohibition  shall  not  appl^ 
to  necessaiy  articles,  not  contraband,  in  small  <^uanti- 
ties  absolutely  necessary  for  family  use,  sold  to  citbens 
of  the  town  or  neighborhood,  the  person  selling  and 
buying  and  transporting  being  hela  toarigid  account- 
ability that  no  improjper  use  is  made  of  the  same. 

Any  person  Tiolating  this  order,  or  in  any  way  aid- 
ing or  consenting  to  its  yiolation,  will  be  held  as  an 
enemy  and  punisned  accordingly. 

All  guards  and  officers  are  charsed  with  the  arrest 
of  any  and  all  persons  Tiolatinjg  this  order,  and  will 
ei^unine  wagons  and  other  vehicles  of  transportation, 
to  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

On  JuDe  8  an  order  was  published  entirely 
forbidding  the  retailing  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

On  July  13  the  Nashville  "  Union"  publish- 
ed the  names  of  some  700  persons,  a  portion 
of  those  who  had  Toluntarily  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  before  the  proYOst  marshal  in  that 
city. 

The  ravages  of  the  guerillas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nashville  caused  great  alarm,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  were  about  marching  upon  the 
city,  which  at  this  time  was  but  ill  prepared 
for  a  defence.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  few  pri- 
vate persons  the  military  band  of  the  69th  Ohio 
marched  through  the  streets  on  the  14th,  and 
word  being  given  that  the  loyal  citizens  would 
hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
force  for  home  defence,  in  a  short  time  a  lai^ 
procession  gathered  and  proceeded  to  the  cap- 
itol.  Here  they  were  addressed  by  the  gover* 
nor,  the  mayor,  and  other  persons,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  made  the 
following  offer :  '^  All  loyal  men  who  will  take 
the  obligation,  will  be  fiimisfaed  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  If  the  volunteers  serve  as  much 
as  a  month,  they  shall  be  paid  for  their  time, 
and  if  absent  from  home  shall  receive  ra- 
tions." 

A  large  force  was  very  soon  recruited,  and 
reSnforoements  arrived  also  ftt>m  the  army,  so 
that  the  panic  died  out.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  month  the  guerrillas  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  completely  cutting  off  communications  by 
railroad  and  telegraph  between  Nashville  and 
the  North.  Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city 
w^e  barricaded  on  the  night  of  July  21,  in 
anticipation  of  the  approach  of  Ool.  Forrest, 
and  the  work  of  fortifying  the  city  was  pushed 
forward  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  One 
thousand  negroes,  belonging  to  Confederate 
slaveowners  of  the  coun^,  were  impressed  by 
Ool.  Miller,  commanding  the  post,,  to  labor  on 
the  fortifications.  Their  masters  were  required 
to  provide  them  with  tools  and  subsistence,  and 
the  length  of  service  and  terms  of  payment 
were  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government.  About 
the  middle  of  August  railroad  communication 
with  Nashville  was  again  cDt  off;  prices  of 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  rose  to  an  un- 
precedented height,  and  apprehensions  were 
felt  of  a  scarcity  ot  provisions.  The  demolish- 
ed tracks  and  bridges  were  replaced  as  speedily 


as  possible,  but  intevcourae  cpntUuied  < 
}j  precarious  and  irregular. 

The  following  circular  was  addressed  by  Gov. 
Johnson  to  a  number  of  the  richest  secession- 
ists of  Nashville,  especially  to  those  who  bad 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  hpatility  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  their  active  hmod- 
ship  for  the  rebel  authorities: 

Btats  or  TamrxssBs,  Ezaomra  DarAxtmnL ) 
Kabhillb,  AitffUMl  18, 1862.     f 

Sib  :  There  are  many  wives  and  helpless  children  in 
the  city  of  Nashville,  and  county  oflXaTidson,  who 
have  been  reduced  to  porer^  and  wretchedneas  is 
consequence  of  their  husbands  and  fothera  having 
been  forced  into  the  armies  of  this  unbolj  and  nefarious 
rebellion.  Their  necessities  have  become  so  manifiest, 
and  their  demands  for  the  necessaries  of  life  so  urgent, 
that  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanly  would  be  vio- 
lated unless  Bometbinff  was  done  to  reheve  their  snffar- 
iog  and  destitute  conaition. 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  contribute  the  sum 
of  dollars,  which  you  will  pay  over 

within  the  next  five  dajs  to  James  Wbitworth^  Bsq., 
Judge  of  the  County  Court,  to  be  by  him  distnboted 
among  these  destitute  families  in  such  manner  as  may 
beprescribed. 

KespectfuUy,  Ac., 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  HiUtary  Governor. 
Attest: 

Edward  H.  East,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  sums  thus  assessed  ranged  from  $60  to 
$800. 

Gen.  Rousseau  took  command  at  Nashville 
about  the  28th  of  August,  by  which  date  the 
capital  was  again,  for  the  fourth  time  since  its 
occupation  by  the  Union  forces,  completely  iso- 
lated from  the  North.  Gen.  Bousseau  was 
succeeded  a  week  or  two  later  by  Mi^.-Gen. 
Thomas,  and  he  shortly  afterward  by  Qtsn. 
Negley.  In  view  of  a  threatened  attack  upon 
the  city  by  Gen.  Bragg,  police  and  military  regn« 
lations  were  made  more  stringent.  On  tiie  9th 
of  Sept.  an  Qrder  was  issued  by  the  i>roTO0t 
marshal  forbidding  the  ^^sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor^  (spirituous,  malt,  or  vinous),  wholeaale 
or  retail,  publicly  or  privately,"  in  the  city  of 
Nashville  and  vicinity;  and  on  the  10th  the 
following  order  was  published  by  command  of 
Gen.  Thomas : 

Hereafter  any  citizen  found  in  the  streets  of  Nash- 
ville between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m,  and  reveille  (day- 
light) without  a  written  pass,  will  be  arrested  and 
confined.  Passes  to  be  out  after  9  o'clock  p.  m.  will 
only  be  sranted  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Major- 
General  Commanding. 

The  Oonfederate  generals  J.  R.  Anderson  and 
Forrest,  with  the  Oonfederate  governor,  Harris, 
concentrated  a  large  force  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  assaulting  Nashville;  but  on  Oct  7 
were  completely  routed  at  Lavergne,  16  hl 
from  the  city  by  a  detachment  of  Gen.  Negley's 
forces  under  command  of  Gen.  Palmer.  Soon 
afterward  a  force  of  8,000  or  10,000  Oonfed- 
crates  appeared  before  Nashville  and  opened  a 
cannonade  from  a  hastily  constructed  battery, 
but  they  were  driven  off  with  little  difficulty, 
the  movement  having  been  probably  a  feint  to 
cover  other  operations.  At  the  same  time  CoL 
Morgan's  guerillas  attempted  to  destroy  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  Nashville  (which  had  been  re- 
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bnfit),  but  were  repnked  irith  some  loss.  The 
armj  and  citizens  were  now  subsisting  almost 
entirelf  npon  supplies  obtained  by  foraging  in 
the  neighborhood ;  and  as  the  Confederates  not 
onlj  restrioted  to  a  few  miles  the  area  within 
which  Qea.  Neglej's  forage  parties  could  safely 
operate,  bnt  also  raraged  the  ooontrT-  them- 
selves almost  to  the  ontskarts  of  the  city^ro* 
▼isions  soon  became  distressingly  scarce.  When 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Bosecrans^s  army  reached 
Nashville,  early  in  Noyember,  reopening  com- 
munication with  the  North,  the  troops  had 
been  for  some  time  on  half  rations.  From  this 
period  nntil  the  dose  of  the  year  the  city  was 
the  headquarters  of  Gkn.  Bosecrans. 

About  the  20th  of  November  the  board  of 
trade  appointed  in  the  ^>ring  to  grant  recom« 
mendations  to  loyal  persona  wishing  to  ship 
goods  to  Nashville  resumed  operations,  and 
permits  to  a  limited  extent  were  given  to 
traders  friendly  to  the  Government. 

On  the  9th,  in  order  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings between  citizens  and  soldiers,  Gen, 
Bosecrans  issued  an  order  reminding  the  troops 
that  loyal  inen  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  protection  due  to  any  citizen ;  that 
peaceable  inhabitants,  whetiier  loyal  or  not, 
were  entitled  to  immunity  from  violence  and 
plunder,  subject  only  to  needful  surveillance ; 
and  that  outspoken  rebels  could  claim  no  other 
protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  laws  of 
war  and  humanity.  Citizens  guilty  of  any  acts 
of  hostility,  or  bdonging  to  partisan  corps,  be- 
ing removed  beyond,  the  reach  of  proper  mili- 
tary control,  were  to  be  treated  as  pirates  and 
robbers.  Sol<Uers  were  stricUy  forbidden  to 
enter  private  grounds  or  houses  without  writ- 
ten pennission  or  order  from  a  commissioned 
officer,  who  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  all 
that  was  done.  Another  order,  addressed  to 
provost  marshals  and  their  deputies,  gave  spe- 
cial instructions  for  avoiding  unjust  and  imne- 
qessary  arrests  of  private  persons.  General  Or- 
ders No.  23,  after  prescribmg  regulations  for 
sutlers,  designed  to  prevent  goods  from  being 
passed  SouUi  through  the  lines  of  the  army, 
announced  that  "  in  towns  and  cities  now  or 
hereafter  within  the  lines  of  this  army,  no  one 
will  be  allowed  to  sell  goods  needed  for  the 
use  of  the  resident  citizens,  unless  he  be  a  resi- 
dent trader." 

On  Dec.  18  Governor  Johnson  published  a 
proclamation,  nearly  identical  in  terms  with  his 
circular  letter  of  August  18,  calling  attention 
to  the  destitute  condition  of  the  widows,  wives, 
ftud  children  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and  or- 
dering an  assessment  of  some  $60,000  for  their 
benefit,  "  firom  those  who  contributed  directly 
or  indirectly  to  bring  about  this  unfortunate 
state  of  afffurs."  The  population  of  Nashville 
in  1860  was  16,088. 

NAVY,  CONFEDERATE.  The  passage  of 
Mcession  ordinances  by  the  several  States  united 
under  the  title  of  Confederate  States,  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  resignation  of  nearly 
^  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 


were  residents  of  any  one  of  those  States.  These 
resignations  were  made  with  the  hitention  of 
seeking  service  under  the  new  Government 
about  to  be  organized.  Their  applications  met 
with  a  ready  response  from  the  Confederate 
Government.  A  Navy  Department  was  at 
once  organized,  and  these  officers  were  ap- 
pointed with  a  rank  simUar  to  that  which  they 
had  previously  held.  The  grades  of  rank  were 
afterward  altered  as  follows:  admiral,  flag- 
officer,  captains,  commanders,  lieutenant  com- 
manding, first  and  second  lieutenants,  lieu- 
tenants for  the  war,  masters^  passed  midship- 
men, midshipmen,  &e.  The  officers  were  as* 
signed  to  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
perform  such  duties  as  might  offer  in  conneo- ' 
iion  with  the  small  steamboats  at  those  places. 
-The  operations  at  sea,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  are  hereto  an- 
nexed. 

The  operations  of  the  Confederate  privateer 
Sumter  were  closed  in  the  year  1861  by  the 
refuge  of  the  vessel  in  Gibraltar,  where,  being 
unable  to  procure  coal,  she  remained  watched 
by  the  Federal  ship  Tuscarora.  The  Sumter 
was  finally  sold,  and  the  Federal  steamer  left 
Gibraltar,  Jan.  18th,  for  the  Spanish  waters  of 
Algesiras.  The  efforts  of  the  Con£sderates 
were  then  turned  to  the  formation  of  an  ex- 
tensive navy  by  purchasing  veteels  in  England. 
It  very  soon  became  apparent  that  a  number 
were  in  process  of  construction  at  the  ship- 
yards near  Liverpool,  and  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  was  called  to  the  fact, 
which  became  the  basis  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. Early  in  April,  the  American*  min- 
ister, Mr.  Adams,  addressed  Earl  Buaaell  relik 
tive  to  the  Oreto,  then  in  a  forward  state,  and 
by  general  report  destined  for  the  Confadente 
service.  For  particulars  respecting  her  con- 
struction and  departure  from  England,  §$$ 
DiPLOMATio  CoBRESPONDKKOK.  On  her  arrival 
at  Nassau,  she  was  inmiediately  seized  by  the 
captain  of  her  ICi^esty's  steamer  Greyhound,but 
amiost  as  quickly  released.  Shortly  after  she  was 
seized  again,  but,  after  some  difficulty,  released 
again.  The  authorities  appeared  to  have  great 
doubts  as  to  whether  she  was  or  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  Confederate  service.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  British  gunboat  Bulldog 
went  to  seize  her,  she  was  discharging  shelL 
The  Oreto,  on  the  4th  of  September,  suddenly 
appeared  off  Mobile  harbor,  which  was  block- 
aded by  a  steamer  under  Commander  George 
Henry  Preble,  whose  instructions  were  emphatic 
against  giving  offence  to  foreign  nations  while 
enforcing  the  blockade.  The  Oreto  i^roached 
flying  the  Englidi  flag  and  pennants.  Com- 
mander Preble  hesitated  to  fire  lest  the  stranger 
should  really  prove  an  English  man-of-war. 
The  few  moments'  time  lost  in  the  hesitation 
sufficed  for  the  Oreto  to  pass  out  of  range  and 
gain  her  object^  getting  safely  into  Mobile  bay 
with  her  freight  For  this  want  of  success, 
Commander  PreUe  was  summarily  disnussed 
from  the  service  without  a  hearing. 
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On  the  27th  of  December,  the  Oreto  again 
left  Mobile  bay,  fully  armed  for  a  craise,  under 
the  command  of  John  Newland  Maffit,  who 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  when  qnite  yonng 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  father,  a 
celebrated  preacher  of  the  same  name ;  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  navy  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  originally  entered  the 
naval  service  in  the  year  1832,  and  became  a 
citizen  of  Georgia. 

After  the  sale  of  the  Sumter  her  captain, 
Se^unes,  was  active  in  England  in  building  a 
new  vessel,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
one  was  in  a  forward  state  for  the  Confed- 
erate service.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
British  Gk>vemment  of  infringement  of  the 
neutrality  laws,  and  means  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  the  vessel  as  she  ap- 
proached completion.  The  orders  came,  how- 
ever, too  late.  Meantime  a  barqne  had  loaded 
iti  London  with  arms,  and  sailed  from  the 
Thames.  The  United  States  ship  Tuscarora  was 
at  the  same  time  watching  for  the  Alabama  to 
make  her  appearance,  but  she  avoided  her  by 
taking  the  iHorth  Channel  out.  After  a  short  run 
she  arrived  at  the  Western  Islands,  giving  an  ex- 
cuse to  the  authorities  for  making  harbor  there. 
Soon  after  the  barque  arrived,  alleging  stress 
of  weather.  The  Alabama  at  once  hauled  along- 
side of  the  barqne,  and  cranes  were  rigged  by 
the  order  of  the  Alabama's  cap^tain.  When  in 
readiness  he  began  to  transfer  the  cargo,  and 
this^  infringement  of  quarantine  rules  excited 
the  ire  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  but  it  was 
alleged  that  the  bark  was  sinking  and  it  was 
necessary  to  save  the  cargo.  On  the  following 
day,  when  the  transfer  was  nearly  completed, 
the  British  screw  steamer  Bahama  arrived, 
bringing  Capt.  Semmes  and  other  late  officers 
of  the  Sumter,  the  remainder  of  the  armament, 
and  20  more  of  the  crew.  This  arrival  exhaust- 
ed the  patience  of  the  authorities,  and  all  three 
vessels  were  ordered  to  leave  at  once.  The 
Bahama  handed  over  to  the  Alabama  what 
was  destined  for  her  and  left  immediately,  follow- 
ed by  the  " 290 "  towing  the  bark.  They  went 
a  few  leagues  to  Angra  bay  and  remained  24 
hours,  when  they  were  again  ordered  to  leave, 
which  they  did,  all  l)eing  now  in  readiness. 
The  bark  left  for  Cardiff  to  load  coal  for  the 
Alabama.  Capt.  Semmes  then  took  command, 
mustered  the  crew,  read  his  commission  as 
post  captain  in  the  Confederate  navy.  It  was 
a  document  duly  attested  at  Richmond,  and 
bore  the  signature  of  "  Jefferson  Davis,  Presi- 
dent, Confederate  States  of  America."  He 
then  opened  and  read  his  sealed  orders  from 
the  President,  directing  him  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  sloop-of-war  Alaba- 
ma, hitherto  known  as  the  290,  in  which  (hav- 
ing been  duly  commissioned)  he  was  to  hoist 
the  Confederate  ensign  and  pennant,  and  "  sink, 
bum,  and  destroy  everything  which  flew  the 
ensign  of  the  so-called  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca.^'  Captain  Semmes  then  ordered  the  first 
lieutenant  to  fire  a  gun,  and  run  up  the  Con- 


federate flag  and  pennant  The  gun  was  fired 
by  the  second  lieutenant  (Armstrong,  a  relation 
of  the  famous  inventor),  and  ere  its  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  the  stars  and  bars  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  floating  on  the  breeze,  and  the 
ceremony  was  complete ;  Captain  Semmes  de- 
clared the  vessel)  henceforth  to  be  known  as 
the  Alabama,  to  have  been  duly  commissioned. 
The  next  step  was  formally  to  engage  the  crew 
to  serve  and  fight  under  the  Southern  flag, 
which  having  been  done,  the  men  were  ad- 
dressed by  their  captain,  who  infonned  them 
that  if  any  of  the  crew  were  dissatisfied  they 
could  leave  in  the  Bahama  about  to  take  her 
departure  for  England.  The  offer  was  dedined, 
the  two  vessels  parted  company,  the  Bahama 
for  England  and  the  Alabama  in  chase  of  a 
whaler.  The  operations  of  the  vessel  were 
very  active.  The  following  is  a  list  of  vessels 
captured  and  destroyed  by  her : 

Sept   8,  Ship  Oemalcee Edgartown,       Banied. 

^     7,  Schooner  Starlight Boeton,  *• 

••      9,  BarkAlert 

••      9,  Schooner  Weather  GangeProTincetown,      " 

*      9,  Bark  Ocean  Bo ve^ Mattapolaett,         *^ 

**    la,  Ship  Benjamin  Tncker. .  New  Bedford,        ** 

BarkOsoeola ** 

Baric  Virrinla,Tllton....     "  "  • 

Ship  Eliaba  Dnnbar,  Oif- 

ford u  «  u 

Brig  Allomaha Slpplcan,  ** 

Schooner  Ck>ur8er Provlncetown,       •• 

Oct     8,  Ship  Brilliant,  Hagar... .  New  York,  « 

**      S,  Ship    EmUy    Famham, 

Simme.:. «       "  Boleaeed. 

*"     10,  Bhip  Tonawanda PhiladelpUa,       Bondedu 

**     1&,  Bhip  Lamplighter New  York,  Burned. 

•»     1ft,  BhipManclieatep •*       •*  « 

-     16,  Brig  Dunkirk "       " 

»     88,  Bhip Lafliyette, Small...     **       ** 

"     28,  Schooner  Ocean  Crulaer.     "       ♦•  •• 

"     2«,  Schooner  Crenshaw «       «  « 

**     28,  Bark  Laarietta,  Wella. . .  BoetoD,  ** 

"*     89,  Brig  Baron  de  CaaUne, 

Saunders Bonded. 

Nov.    8,  Sehooner  Alice 

^     8,  Ship  I.  B.  Wales Boston,  Burned. 

**    1 S,  Steamer  Ariel New  York,         Bonded. 

Ship  Levi  Starbuck 

«    80,  Bark  Parker  Cook,  Ful- 
ton  Boston,  Burned. 

Bea   5,  Schooner  Union Baltimore,  Bonded. 

Ship  Lfifkyette  had  a  caigo  conalstinff  of  18,869  bnahela  of 
wheat  47,668  bushels  of  com,  and  I6.80O  lbs.  of  laid. 
Bark  Lamplighter  had  a  eai^EO  of  800  hhds.  of  tobaceo. 
Bark  Laorietta  had  a  cargo  of  1,484  bbls.  of  flour,  885  kofs 
of  naila,  998  bbl&  of  flour,  205  boxes  of  herring,  and  7,200 
staves. 

Schooner  Crenshaw  had  a  cargo  of  1,898  bbls.  of  flour  and 
9,872  bushels  of  wheat 

Ship  Manchester  had  on  board  45^141  bnshels  of  wheat  and 
14^66  bushels  of  00m. 

Brig  Dunkirk  had  a  cargo  of  2,967  bbla  of  flour  and  6,000 
Itaves. 

Ship  Tonawanda,  her  cargo  being  insured  In  England,  was 
released  on  giving  a  bond  for  $80,000.  She  had  a  cargo  of 
48,700  busheto  of  wheat  40  bbl&  of  flour,  86  hhds.  of  bariu 
172  cases  of  wine,  128  bales  of  hemp,  and  50  bales  of  hops  and 
rags. 

The  course  of  the  Alabama  was  to  destroy, 
since  nnder  the  regulations  of  foreign  powers 
she  had  no  means  of  landing  and  condemning 
her  prizes.  Her  case  is  certainly  a  very  pecu- 
liar one.  She  has  neither  register  near  record, 
no  regular  ship's  papers  nor  evidence  of  trans- 
fer, and  no  vessel  captured  by  her  has  ever  been 
sent  into  any  port  for  adjudication  and  con- 
demnation. All  forms  of  law  which  civiliza- 
tion has  introduced  to  protect  and  guard  pri- 
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vate  rights,  and  all  Uidse  regalaiions  of  public 
justice  which  distinguish  and  discriminate  the 
legalised  naval  vessel  from  the  pirate,  are  dis- 
regarded and  violated  by  this  famous  rover, 
which,  though  built  in  and  suling  from  Eng- 
land, has  no  acknowledged  flag  or  recognize 
nationality,  nor  any  accessible  port  to  which 
to  send  any  ship  she  may  seize,  nor  any  legal 
tribunal  to  adjudge  her  captures.  She  was 
built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports  in  alleged 
violation  of  British  law  and  of  the  royal  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality,  and  her  crew  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  British  subjects,  or 
persons  who,  pursuing  a  lawful  voyage,  would 
be  entitled  to  ship  and  receive  protection  as 
British  seamen.  Most  of  the  crew  sailed  from 
Liverpool  to  join  her,  and  others  volunteered 
from  captured  vessels,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship  Brilliant.  The  prize  money 
or  half  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes 
de^royed  was,  it  was  stated,  regularly  paid  in 
money  to  the  crew,  who  were  thus  large  gain- 
ers, and  their  prosperity  tempted  the  men  of 
captured  vessels,  from  which  also  supplies  were 
procured.  Among  the  first  of  the  captured 
were  the  Yirginia  and  the  Elisha  Dunbar.  The 
statements  of  the  captuns  of  those  vessels  in- 
dicate the  course  pursued  by  the  Oonfederate 
commander. 

Captain  Tilton,  of  the  Virginia,  says  that 
he  was  overhauled  by  the  Alabama  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  September,  in  lat.  89** 
10',  and  long.  84**  20'.  The  enemy  showed 
British  (colors,  but  when  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Virginia  set  Oonfederate  colors,  and 
sent  an  armed  boat^s  crew  on  board.  Captain 
Tilton  was  informed  that  he  was  a  prize  to  the 
Alabama,  and  was  ordered  to  take  his  papers 
and  go  on  board  that  steamer.  The  Confeder- 
ates then  stripped  the  ship  of  all  the  valuable 
articles  on  board,  and  at  i  p.  m.  set  fire  to  the 
vessel    Captain  Tilton  adds : 

I  went  on  the  quarter  deck  with  my  son,  when  they 
ordered  me  into  the  lee  waist,  with  my  crew,  and  au 
of  us  put  in  irons,  with  the  exception  of  two  boys, 
cook  and  steward.  I  asked  if  I  was  to  be  put  in  irons  ? 
The  reply  was  that  bis  purser  was  put  in  irons  and  his 
head  shared  by  us,  and  that  he  was  going  to  retaliate. 
We  were  put  in  the  lee  waist,  with  an  old  sail  over  us 
and  a  few  planks  to  lie  u^n. 

The  steamer  was  cruising  to  the  west,  and  the  next 
day  they  took  the  Elisha  Dunbar,  her  crew  receiving 
the  same  treatment  as  ourselves.  The  steamer's  sans 
being  kept  run  out  the  side  ports  could  not  be  snut, 
and  v^hen  the  sea  was  a  little  rough  or  the  vessel  rolled, 
the  water  was  continually  coming  in  on  both  sides  and 
wasbine  across  the  deck  where  we  were,  so  that  our 
feet  and  clothing  were  wet  all  th«  time,  either  from  the 
water  below  &r  the  rain  above. 

We  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  place  where  we 
were,  and  often  waked  up  in  the  niffbt  nearly  under 
water.  Our  fare  consisted  of  beef^and  pork,  rice, 
beans,  tea  and  coffee,  and  bread.  Only  one  of  our 
irons  was  allowed  to  be  taken  off  at  a  time,  and  we  had 
to  wash  in  salt  water.  We  were  kept  on  deck  all  the 
time,  night  and  day,  and  a  guard  placed  over  us. 

The  steamer  continued  to  cruise  to  the  northwest, 
and  on  the  8d  of  October  fell  in  with  the  ships  Brilliant 
snd  £mily  Farnham— the  former  of  which  they  burnt, 
and  her  crew,  with  ourselves,  were  transferred  to  the 
latter  ship,  after  signing  a  parole.    On  the  6th  instant 


#as  taken  on  board  the  brie  Golden  Lead,  of  Thomas* 
ton.  Captain  Smith,  from  Jersey  for  New  York;  was 
treated  with  great  kindness. 

Captain  Gifibrd,  of  the  Elisha  Dunbar,  stated 
as  follows: 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Sept.,  in  lat.  89*  60',  long. 
S5°  20',  with  the  wind  from  the  southwest  and  the  baric 
heading  southeast,  saw  a  steamer  on  our  port  quarter 
standing  to  the  northwest  Soon  after  found  siie  had 
altered  her  course  and  was  steering  for  the  bark.  We 
soon  made  all  sail  to  get  out  of  her  reach,  and  were 
going  ten  knots  at  the  time ;  but  the  steamer  gainine 
on  us  under  canvas  alone,  soon  came  up  with  us  and 
fired  a  gun  under  our  stem,  with  the  St  Gleorge's  cross 


flying  at  the  time.  Our  colors  were  set,  when  she  dis^ 
played  the  Confederate  flas ;  being  near  us,  we  hove 
to,  and  a  boat  with  armed  officers   and  criew  came 
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played  the  Confederate  flas ;  being  near  us,  we  hove 
to,  and  a  boat  with  armed  officers  and  criew  came 
alongside,  and  upon  coming  on  board,  stated  to  me 
that  my  vessel  was  a  prize  to  the  Confederate  steamer 
Alabama,  Captain  Semmes.  I  was  then  ordered  on 
board  the  steamer  with  my  papers,  and  the  crew  to 
follow  me,  with  a*  bag  of  clothing  each.  On  getting 
aboard,  the  captain  claimed  me  as  a  prize,  and  said  my 
vessel  would  be  burnt  Not  having  any  clothes  with 
me,  he  allowed  me  to  return  for  a  ^small  trunk  of 
clothes— the  officer  on  board  asked  me  what  I  was 
coming  back  for,  and  tried  to  prevent  me  from  cominff 
on  board.  I  told  him  I  came  after  a  few  clothes,  which 
I  took  and  returned  to  the  steamer.  It  blowing  very 
hard  at  the  time  and  very  squally,  nothins  but  w 
chronometer,  sextant,  charts,  Ac,  were  taken,  when 
the  vessel  was  set  fire  to  and  burnt ;  there  wore  85  bar* 
reU  sperm  oil  on  deck,  taken  on  the  passage,  which 
were  consumed.  We  were  all  put  in  irons,  and  re- 
ceived  the  same  treatment  that  Captain  Tiltons  officers 
and  crew  did,  who  had  been  taken  the  day  before. 
While  on  board  we  understood  that  the  steamer  would 
cruise  off  the  Grand  Banks  for  a  few  weeks  to  destroy 
the  large  American  ships  to  and  from  the  Channel 
ports.  They  had  koowledse  of  two  ships  being  load* 
ed  with  arms  for  the  United  States,  and  were  in  hopes 
to  capture  them.  They  were  particularly  anxious  to 
fall  in  with  the  clipper  ship  Dreadnought,  and  destroy 
her,  as  she  was  celebrated  for  speed ;  and  they  were 
confident  of  their  ability  to  capture  or  run  away  from 
any  vessel  in  the  United  States.  The  steamer  being 
in  the  tnck  of  outward  and  homeward  bound  vessels, 
and  more  or  less  being  in  -sight  every  day,  she  wlil 
make  great  havoc  among  them. 

DAVID  R.  GIFFORD, 
Late  Master  of  Bark  Elisha  Dunbar. 

The  Brilliant  was  built  in  Boston  in  1861, 
was  889  tons,  and  was  valued  at  $80,000.  The 
Confederate  commander,  in  reply  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Virginia,  on  protesting  against  his  de- 
tention, stated :  '^  Ton  Northerners  are  destroy- 
ing our  property,  and  New  Bedford  people  are 
having  their  war  meetings,  offering  $200  bounty 
for  volunteers,  and  send  out  their  stone  fleets 
to  block  up  our  harbors,  and  I  am  going  to  re- 
taliate I  '*  The  officers  were  in  some  oases 
ironed  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  retalia- 
tion. The  number  of  prisoners  had  now  in- 
creased to  68,  and  these  were  placed  on  board 
the  Emily  Farnham,  which  was  captured  on 
the  same  day  as  the  Brilliant,  and  released  be- 
cause the  ship^s  papers  showed  the  cargo  to  be 
on  English  account.  The  large  number  of 
prisoners  exceeded  the  accommodations  of  the 
vessel,  and  eight  of  the  number  were  put  on 
board  the  btig  Golden  Lead.  The  Alabama 
landed  170  prisoners  at  the  Island  of  Flores. 
Her  action  in  relation  to  British  ownership 
seemed  to  be  a  little  eccentric.    When  the  ship 
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Lafayette  was  captured,  Oapt.  Small  produced 
his  British  consular  certificate  and  remarked 
he  supposed  that  would  be  suflBcient  protection. 
Oaptain  Semmes  replied,  *'  The  New  York  peo- 
ple are  getting  very  sniart,  but  it  won't  save 
yon ;  it*s  all  a  hatched  up  mess."  He  then  gave 
orders  to  burn  the  ship.  It  was  the  case  that 
the  property  of  a  large  circle  of  merchants 
known  to  Gapt.  Semmes  was  respected  much 
more  scrupulously  than  that  of  strangers.  It 
is  obvious  that,  as  290  merchants  were  subscrib- 
ers to  build  the  Alabama,  any  of  their  names 
upon  a  manifest  would  be  a  s^e  passport 

When  the  news  of  these  depredations  reached 
New  York  great  excitement  was  created.  The 
insurance  companies  advanced  the  war  risks. 
British  consular  certificates  were  in  demand, 
and  freights  were  placed  in  British  bottoms 
rather  than  American.  The  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce  held  a  meeting  in  relation  to 
the  matter,  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Oaptain  0.  H.  Marshall  submitted  the  follow* 
ing  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Natt  Dspabtmbht,  Waihisotoh, 1802. 

Sib  :  I  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  iDBtant,  also 

Sour  letter  of  yesterday,  referring  to  it.  inquiring,  as 
ie  chainnan  of  a  special  oommittee  or  the  Chamber 
of  Oommerce,  what  measures  have  been  taken  to  cap- 
ture the  rebel  pirate  Alabama,  and  also  whether  the 
GoTemment  will  grant  commissions  to  private  vessels, 
if  fitted  out  under  promise  of  reward  by  citizens,  for 
that  purpose.  An  earlier  reply  to  the  inouiry  of  the 
oommittee  has  been  unavoidaVly  delayed.  The  depart- 
ment has  several  vessels  in  search  of  the  Alabama,  in 
addition  to  the  flyinff  squadron  of  Acting  Rear  Ad- 
miral Wilkes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  ships  of 
war  on  the  European  coast.  Additional  force  will  be 
despatched  in  this  service  as  early  as  ]>rBctieable. 
There  is  no  authority  for  grantinff  commisstons  to  pri- 
vate vessels  to  search  for  the  Alabama  or  other  pirati- 
cal vessels  or  privateers.     I  am,  respectAilly,  your 

obedient  servant, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
C.  H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

The  events  also  produced  some  excitement 
in  England.  The  vessels  destroyed  and  threat- 
ened were  those  sailing  under  the  Federal 
flag.  But  vessels  so  sailing  have  hitherto 
carried  more  property  of  British  owners  than 
of  any  others.  And  as  Oapt.  Semmes  bums 
vessels  and  cargoes  without  distinction,  and 
the  cargo  is  commonly  much  more  valuable 
than  the  vessel,  the  English,  as  a  neutral  na« 
tion,  have  hitherto  been,  probably,  the  chief 
sufferers.  Time,  of  course,  soon  changed  this 
aspect  of  the  case.  Vessels  under  the  Federal 
fli^^  became  by  so  much  less  eligible  for  safe 
conveyance ;  and,  though  a  corresponding  pre- 
mium of  insurance  will  always  cover  the  war 
risk,  it  in  this  case  so  enhanced  the  ordinary 
charges  as  to  pot  Federal  vessels  to  a  very 
serious  disadvantage  in  the  market  of  freight ; 
thus  affording  some  compensation  to  English 
interests. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 'redress  fh>m 
the  Oonfederate  Government  for  British  losses 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  cor- 
respondence : 


PKiLAinxmA,  J^ov,  r  isai 

EzcxLLBrcr:  As  a  British  subject  and  a  shipper 
of  merchandise  upon  the  ship  Tonawanda,  lately 
overhauled  by  the  Confederate  war  steamer  Alabama, 
I  beg  most  respeetftilly  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

The  Tonawanda,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  wu  r»> 
leased  from  capturcL  and  allowed  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage  under  a  bona  of  $60,000,  as  a  ransom,  and  this 
sum  will  be  rated  upon  ship  and  cargo  by  the  average 
staters,  on  her  arrival  in  Liverpool. 

I  respeotlnUy  suggest  that  your  Exceil< 

wpUoation  to  the  Government  of  the   C( 

States  that  consent  be  siven  that  all  sums  so  rated 
upon  property  belonging  o^iui  Jid«  to  British  subiects 
be  remitted,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  deducted  otnn 
amount  of  said  bond  of  (60,000,  with  similar  proceed- 
in«  in  all  such  cases  as  may  arise. 

I  have  also  merchandise  on  board  the  ahip  Lancts* 
ter,  American,  now  in  this  port,  and  advertised  to  sail 
on  Tuesday  next.  To  my  bills  of  lading,  which  the 
captain  takes  with  him,  I  have  attached  the  British 
consnra  certificate  that  the  propertjr  belongs  to  British 
subjects ;  but,  as  it  is  fearea  that  this  may  not  be  sofB- 
dent  to  save  from  destruction,  in  the  event  of  captart, 
I  beg  that  your  Excellency  will  be  so  good  as  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  letter  protestins,  as  the  highest  British 
authority  in  this  countrt,  against  the  destruction  of 
British  merchandise,  to  be  used  by  the  captain  of  the 
Lancaster,  if  neceasaiy.  Any  cost  attendios  such  let* 
ter  I  will  gratefully  pay,  and  trust  your  Kzeelleocj 
will  think  that  I  only  do  right  in  seeking  to  protect 
mjT  friends  in  Endand  from  loss,  for  wbom  I  have 
shipped  these  go<ras,  by  appealing  thus  to  our  own 
Government. 

It  will  mitigate  the  horrors  of  this  war  if  your  Ex* 
cellency  shall'sncceed  in  preventing  the  destruction  of 
ships  holding  certificates  of  British  proper^,  and  it 
will  be  but  just  that  British  merchants  should  be  ex* 
empt  from  contributing  to  the  ransom  of  ships  and 
merchandise  belonging  to  bdligerents.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  your  Excellency's  protest,  which  I  ask  for, 
will  be  respected  on  the  seas,  and  also  that  the  Con- 
federate Government  will  readily  grant  the  exemptioo 
desired. 

Tour  immediate  action  in  these  mattem  will,  I M 
certain,  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  will  be  bailed 
with  much  gratitude  by  British  merchants  eveiy- 
where,  and  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  home  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency^  most  obe- 
dient servant,  W.  H.  TitEKWITH. 


WAsmvoTOir,  Kov,  8,  ISflL 
W.  H.  Tbxkwxth,  Esq.,  Philadelphia: 

Sib  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
in  which  you  suggest  that  I  should  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Government  of  the  so-styled  Confederate 
SUtes  with  reference  to  the  raaaom  of  British  prop- 
erty on  board  American  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  proceedings  of  the  war  steamer  Alabama;  and 
that  I  should  furnish  yon  with  a  letter  of  protest, 
for  the  purpose  of  proteetine  some  merchandise  which 
you  have  shipped  on  boara  the  American  ship  Lan- 
caster. 

While  greatly  regrettinff  the  risk  to  which  British 
property  is  exposecT  by  being  shipped  in  beHiserent 
vessds,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  aooede  to  either  of 
your  Buggestions. 

Yon  are  aware  that  the  so-st¥led  Oonfederate  States 
have  not  been  recognized  by  her  Hajeaty  the  Queen, 
and  for  that  reason  fshall  not  be  justified  in  entering 
into  oommnnication  with  the  Government  of  those 
States,  except  under  special  inatmctions  from  her  Maj- 
est j's  Government  Neither  do  I  feel  at  liberty  to  sop- 
ply  yon  antecedently  with  the  protest  which  you  desii^ 
having  no  authority  to  issue  such  a  document,  and 
seeing  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  insure  a  more 
eflfeettve  protection  to  your  goods  upon  the  high  sesi 
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than  the  oonsnlar  eertifie«te,  with  whieb  jon  ieem  to  hare  sapplied 
youndf. 

I  am.  Sir,  jour  obedient  serrant,  W.  STUART. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  Alabama  fell  in  with  the 
steamship  Ariel,  on  her  way  from  New  York  to  Aspin- 
wall.  The  steamer  was  bonded  and  allowed  to  proceed 
with  her  passengers;  but  the  alann  occasioned  bj  her 
seizure  prevented  her  from  bringing  back  her  usoal  freight 
of  gold.  A  United  States  gunboat  was  sent  to  bring  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  arrived  by  the  next  boat 
of  the  company.  A  number  of  armed  vessels  were  sent 
out  to  cruise  in  the  track  of  the  Alabama,  without  much 
success.  The  Yanderbllt  sailed  from  New  York  for  Fayal, 
December  11.  Two  other  steamers  left  New  York,  one 
from  Boston,  one  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  None  of  these  were,  however,  of  sufficient 
speed.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Sabine,  Oom.  Oadwalader  Bing- 
gold,  left  New  London,  November  8,  in  search  of  the 
Alabama.  Arrived  at  the  Azores  November  28.  Bailed 
thence  December  2,  and  arrived  at  Cape  de  Verde  De- 
cember 28,  and  left  there  January  2.  Absent  100  days, 
cruising  98  days,  and  sailed  10,000  miles  in  vain. 

The  Alabama  meantime,  having  captured  the  Ariel  on 
the  18th,  arrived  on  the  %5th,  two  days  before  the  Sabine 
reached  the  Azores,  at  Martinique,  where  she  took  in  coal 
from  a  British  bark.  The  United  States  steamer  San 
Jacinto,  at  the  same  date,  was  off  St.  Thomas  watching 
for  the  Alabama,  which  on  the  80th  captured  the  Parker, 
Cook,  off  the  Moro  Passage.  December  5  she  captured 
the  Union  off  Cape  Mais,  and  was  off  Havana  December 
81.  Thus  she  does  not  appear  to  have  left  the  American 
coast,  while  the  Vanderbilt  and  other  vessels  sent  in 
search  were  seeking  her  elsewhere.  In  some  cases  the 
Alabama  released  her  prizes  on  a  ransom  bOl  being  sign- 
ed by  the  captain,  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
after  the  dose  of  the  war.  By  the  general  law  of  nations 
these  biUs  or  contracts  are  recogmzed  as  between  bel- 
ligerents, and  a  captain  may  by  his  contract  bind  his 
owners,  the  whole  cargo  as  well  as  the  ship.  Those  ran- 
soms were  forbidden  by  the  English  (Government  under 
George  III,  but  have  never  been  prohibited  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  theory  of  ransom  is  that  it  is  a  repurchase  of  the 
actual  right  of  the  captors  at  the  time  the  bill  or  bond  is 
given,  be  that  what  it  may ;  or,  more  properly,  it  is  a  re- 
linquishment of  all  the  interest  or  benefit  which  the  cap- 
tors might  acquire  or  consummate  in  the  property  by 
regular  ac^udication  of  a  prize  tribunal,  whether  it  may 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  snip  and  cargo,  or  a  lien  on  the 
same,  or  a  mere  title  to  expenses,  "niese  ransom  bills  are. 
by  rules  of  international  law,  an  exception  to  the  general 
doctrine  that  no  contract  with  an  enemy  is  valid. 

In  the  case  of  the  ransom  bill  given  by  the  Ariel,  it 
seems  not  to  be  payable  till  six  months  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Southern  Gonfederacy.  If  then,  that  con- 
tingency should  happen,  what  court  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  agreement  ?  Primarily,  all  questions 
of  prize  belong  to  the  tribunals  of  the  capturing  power ; 
and  foreign  tribimals  will  not  interfere,  unless  where 
their  territorial  rights  have  been  violated.  Ransoms  be- 
long to  the  same  jurisdiction,  and  nuty  there  be  enforced 
or  set  aside,  as  the  facts  disclose  a  good  or  bad  prize. 
It  is,  however,  competent  for  the  captors  to  change  the 
J^Mmm  in  eases  ^f  ransom,  and  apply  for  redress  in  any 
country  where  the  person  of  the  owner  of  the  Ariel  may 
be  found,  or  the  ship  itself. 
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On  the  11th  of  January,  186S,  ab6ut  8  p.  v., 
as  the  Federal  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
steamers  Brooklyn,  Hatteras,  and  five  others, 
was  cruising  off  Galveston,  a  vessel  hove  in 
sight  at  the  southeast,  which  the  Hatteras  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  and  learn  her  character. 
As  she  came  in  sight  she  appeared  to  the 
officers  of  the  Hatteras  to  he  endeavoring  to 
escape.  Just  after  dark  the  officers  of  the  Hat- 
teras could  perceive  that  she  was  bark  rigged, 
and  set  a  topgallant  sail;    and,  as  they  ap- 

Broached,  found  her  lying  to,  under  steam, 
'he  crew  of  the  Hatteras  wer.e  at  quarters,  and 
Oapt  Blake  hailed  and  asked  what  ship  it  was. 
The  answer  was,  "Her  Britannic  Mi^esty's 
ship  Spitfire.**  Oapt.  Blake  repUed  that  he 
would  send  a  boat  aboard.  The  Alabama 
ranged  a  little  ahead,  her  officer  declaring 
that  she  was  the  Oonfederate  steamer  Alaba- 
ma, and  immediately  opened  fire  on  the  Hat- 
teras. It  was  returned  by  the  Hatteras,  and 
both  started  ahead  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
exchanging  broadsides  as  fast  as  they  could 
load  and  fire. 

The  heavy  guns  of  the  Alabama  soon  dis- 
abled the  Hatteras,  so  that  it  was  imnossible 
to  keep  her  afloat.  Two  guns  were  fired  to  the 
leeward,  the  contest  ceased,  and  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Hatteras,  which  soon  sunk, 
were  taken  to  Kingston.  Jamaica,  and  paroled. 

The  following  were  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Alabama:  Oantain,  Raphael  Bemmes;  First 
Lieutenant  and  Executive  Officer,  J.  M.  Eell ; 
Second  Lieutenant,  R.  T.  Armstrong ;  Third 
Lieutenant,  J.  D.  Wilson ;  Fourth  Lieutenant, 
J.  Low ;  Sailing  Master,  Arthur  St.  Olair ;  Sur- 
geon, F.  M.  Gait;  Assistant  Surgeon,  R.  H. 
Lewelien ;  Deutenant  of  Marines,  B.  K,  How- 
ell; Engineer,  Michael  Freeman;  Paymaster, 
0.  T.  Young  (since  discharged) ;  Midshipmen, 
Maffit  (son  of  Oapt  Maffit,  of  the  Oreto),  St 
Olair,  Bullock,  and  Anderson. 

The  Alabama  was  supposed  not  to  be  the 
only  vessel  built  in  England  for  the  Oonfederate 
service. 

NAVY,  UNITED  STATES.  The  organiza- 
tion  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States  embraces  a  secretary  and  two  assist- 
ants; a  bureau  of  navy  yards  and  docks;  a 
bureau  of  construction  and  repairs;  a  bureau 
of  provisions  and  clothing ;  a  bureau  of  ord- 
nance ;  a  bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  a 
bureau  of  steam  engineering;  a  bureau  of 
equipments  and  recruiting;  a  bureau  of  navi- 
gation, embracing  the  naval  observatory  and 
hydrographical  office. 

The  officers  of  the  navy,  by  an  act  of  Oon- 
gress  of  July  16,  1862,  are  divided  into  nine 
grades,  taking  rank  according  to  the  date  of 
commission  in  each  grade,  as  follows : 

1.  Bear-Admlnb, 

2.  CommodorM, 
a  Captaina, 
4  Commanden, 
fk  Liont-Commanden, 

Their  rank  as  compared  with  officers  of  the 
army  is  as  follows  : 


S.  Llentenanta, 

7.  ICaatora, 

8.  Knalgna, 

9.  Mtdthip: 


Bear-Admlralt  to  rank  with  Midor^OeDtnla, 

Gommodorea  **■  *-  Brbdler-Oeneralai 

Captains  **  ^  Gotonela, 

CommandeTB  **  **  Ltentetiant-ColoMla, 

Lleat-CommMoTB  **  **  M^ora, 

Llentenanta  **  "  Ckptalna, 

Masters  **  **  First  Lieutenants, 

Ensigns  **  '*  Seoond  Llentenanta. 

The  number  of  officers  of  each  rank,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  was  as  follows : 

AetlT«  UiL  BcMrred  llrt.  Bcdredllit. 

Bear-Admtrals 4  ..                 9 

•*          ••        acting....  6 

Commodores 16  16 

Captains 89  10               SS 

Commanders...^ 90  11                 T 

Lieatenant-Commanders.  144 

Llentenanta 104  17                6 

The  vessels  of  the  navy  building  and  in  ser- 
vice, and  the  number  of  guns  carried  by  them, 
and  the  dass  to  which  they  belonged,  were  <m 
Nov.  1,  1862,  as  follows : 

Btbamms: 

Xe.ofv«Mcla.  Oom. 

BIde-wbeel  Btesmera lOS  Btt 

Screw  steamers 114  67t 

Iron-clad  steamers 68  966 

Steam  gunboats  and  rams 18  6T 

Total % ^  u5f 

BAiLDia  Vasssu. 

BblpsandMgatea 19  6M 

Bloops-of-war 81  846 

Mortar  fleet 19  M 

Bbips,  barks,  brigs,  Ac. fiO  194 

Total 109  {m 

The  vessels  in  service  have  formed  the  follow- 
ing squadrons:  West  Gulf  squadron,  69  vessels; 
West  Indies^  8  vessels ;  East  India  squadron,  3 
vessels;  Mediterranean,  6  vessels;  Pacific  squad- 
ron, 6  vessels;  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  63  vessels ;  North  Atlantic  blockad- 
ing squadron,  65  vessels;  Western  Flotilla,  79 
vessels;  East  Gulf  squadron,  24  vessels;  Poto- 
mac fleet,  21  vessels;  coast  of  Africa^  1. 

For  the  operations  of  the  navy  in  contest 
with  the  Oonfederate  forces,  see  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  Armt  Operations. 

The  most  important  subject  before  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  their  navy  respects  the  iron-clad  ves- 
sels. The  operations  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  the  principles  that  have 
been  developed,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  relative  to  tnese  vessels,  so  far 
as  they  are  allowed  to  be  known,  are  presented 
in  the  annexed  pages. 

Iron-olab,  or  Abkobbd  Vessels.— The 
ground  occupied  by  either  army  in  an  engage- 
ment in  open  field  being  of  uncertain  character 
and  extent,  and  liable  to  continual  change,  it 
results  that  here  no  definite  system  of  defeoce 
is  practicable,  and  that  a  land  battle  is  chiefly 
wagedj  on  both  sides,  in  the  way  of  offensive 
operations.  On  the  contrary,  in  naval  engage- 
ments, and  those  carried  on  from  within  forti- 
fications, the  area  and  objects  against  which 
the  assault  is  directed  are  limited  and  well 
defined;  in  effect,  the  ground  (so  to  speak)  of 
the  defending  party  is  for  the  time  not  only 
small  but  unchangeable.  However  simple  and 
obvious  this  distinction,  it  is  radical,  and  one 
that  is  even  now  developing  consequences  of 
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the  utmost  importance*  Thus,  it  is  in  the  case 
of  ships  and  forts  alone  that  the  problem  and 
means  of  defence  become  equally  essential 
with  those  of  offence;  and  that  the  former, 
like  the  latter,  are  of  a  highly  definite  and 
special  character,  and  only  to  be  advanced 
tfirough  careful  study  of  the  mechanical  and 
other  conditions  involved.  In  fact,  in  the  case 
of  ships,  it  is  most  distinctly  seen  to  be  true 
that,  when  the  defence  can  no  longer  be  im- 
proved so  as  reasonably  to  keep  pace  with 
increasing  efficiency  and  power  in  the  means 
of  assault,  the. necessary  alternative  must  be 
the  abandonment  sJtogether  of  naval  warfare, 
or  the  comparative  worthlessness,  at  the  least, 
of  any  resort  to  it  Now,  since  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  a  steady  increase  has 
been  going  forward  in  the  caliber  of  ordnance 
and  in  its  available  power,  that  is,  in  other 
words,  in  the  penetrative  and,  generally,  the 
destructive  effect  of  projectiles ;  while  the 
course  and  prospects  of  a  naval  engagement 
have  been,  in  a  particular  manner,  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  th^  so-called  Paizhan 
guns,  which  throw  shells  of  great  weight  and 
at  a  velocity  sufficient  for  penetrating  the  wood- 
en sides  of  the  ordinary  ships  of  war,  prepara- 
tory to  spreading  destruction  and  conflagration 
within  tliem.  It  is  these  facts  that  have  forced 
upon  military  authorities  of  the  time  the  spe- 
cmo  problem  of  defence,  especially  for  all  classes 
of  war  vessels,  and  so  urgently  that  within  tiie 
past  three  years  it  has  become  the  paramount 
question  in  connection  with  the  practice  of 
warfare.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  sub- 
ject can,  of  course,  only  be  presented  as  one 
m  a  state  of  progress — its  results  being  not 
merely  still  undecided,  but  for  the  present  be- 
yond even  the  reach  of  coi^cture. 

The  yeeessity  of  Armor  Recognized. — A  ship 
or  boat,  then,  being  a  definite  point  or  object 
of  atta<^  and  the  penetration  and  destructive- 
ness  of  solid  and  hollow  shot  having  been 
gradually  and  very  greatly  increased,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  was  that,  sooner  or  later, 
wooden  war  vessels  must  become  too  vulner- 
able to  leave  even  a  reasonable  chance  of  their 
withstanding  a  well-directed  fire.  And,  this 
point  once  reached,  the  idea  of  seeking  a  more 
efficient  resisting  material  in  some  metal,  and 
naturally  in  iron,  must,  by  a  necessity  Just  as 
inevitable,  have  presented  itself;  so  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  slight  importance  at  what 
precise  time,  or  by  whom,  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  change  was  publicly  made.  By  some 
authorities  the  proposition  is  accredited  to  Mr. 
John  Stevens,  of  New  Jersey,  its  date  about 
the  year  1811 ;  by  others,  to  Col.  Paizhan,  of 
the  English  army,  some  ten  years  later. 

Among  the  earliest  systematic  experiments 
with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of  tne  resist- 
ance of  iron  for  that  of  wood  in  the  sides  of 
ships,  were  those  made  by  English  authorities 
in  Uie  year  1840,  and  a  few  years  following,  in 
the  way  of  firing  upon  targets  representing  a 
portion  of  the  side  of  an  iron  ship,  as  ordina- 


rily constmeted.  As  a  result,  it  was  found 
that  the  thin  plates  of  such  ships,  when  struck 
by  projectiles  that  pierced  them,  crushed  into 
fragments,  which  were  scattered  with  pecid- 
iarly  destructive  effect ;  so  that  ordinary  iron 
ships  were  wholly  unsuitable  for  war  pur- 
poses. A  definite  proposal  for  constructing 
shot-proof  iron  fioating  batteries  was,  about 
the  year  1852,  entertained  by  the  United  States 
government;  but  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  a  view  to  that  end  being  deemed 
unfiivorable,  the  project  was,  for  the  time, 
abandoned.  Still,  the  subject  was  more  or  less 
under  discussion  in  this  country,  and  in  France 
and  England.  It  is  said  that,  many  years 
previously,  an  imperfect  attempt  had  been 
made  at  mailing  the  English  ships  whidi  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Algesiras  (1801),  and 
that,  subsequently  to  that  occasion,  M.  Mont- 
g^r^,  of  France,  had  published  several  me- 
moirs on  the  subject.  The  project  having 
become,  in  that  country,  in  a  degree  forgotten, 
attention  was  again  called  to  it  during  tiie 
war  between  France  and  Russia,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  wooden  ships  were  found  incapable 
of  withstanding  a  skilfully-directed  fire  from 
near  land  batteries.  The  French  emperor  di- 
rected, in  1864,  that  experiments  should  be 
made  with  a  view  to  the  protection  by  iron 
armor  of  ships  of  a  draught  rendering  them 
suitable  to  be  employed  in  an  attack  on  Cron- 
stadt  Upon  a  renewal  of  some  experiments 
discontinued  about  15  years  before,  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that,  in  order  to  afford 
protection  against  the  round  shot  then  in  actual 
use,  a  thickness  of  i^  mdtre  =  8.987  inches, 
was  required*  Of  the  armored  boats  or  float- 
ing batteries  hastily  constructed  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  and  which,  from  the  weight 
of  the  plates  and  the  depth  of  water  they 
drew,  were  incapable  of  speed,  and  even  of 
independent  navigation,  three  that  were  taken 
to  the  French  fleet,  then  before  Einburn,  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack,  Oct.  1855,  on  the  forts 
at  that  place.  Though  struck  by  very  many 
24-lb.  balls  at  about  600  yards,  the  armor  of 
these  boats  was  not  actuaUy  pierced,  but  only 
somewhat  deeply  indented;  but  considerable 
iiyury  was  done  by  shots  which  entered  the 
portholes.  Some  British  batteries  of  like 
construction  did  not  arrive  so  as  to  take  part 
in  the  action. 

In  the  year  1854,  experiments  in  relation  to 
iron  armor  were  also  made  in  England;  in 
these,  a  target,  consisting  of  a  wood  backing 
covered  with  wrought-iron  plates  of  4}  inches 
thickness,  and  intended  to  represent  the  side 
of  an  armored  ship,  was  found  to  be  indented 
at  400  yards  by  82-lb.  solid  shot  and  8-inch 
and  10-inch  hollow  shot,  to  depths  respective- 
ly of  1),  1,  and  2^  inches;  while  68-ib.  solid 
diot,  fired  with  10  lbs.  of  powder,  penetrated 
the  plates,  splitting  them  especially  in  the  line 
of  tne  bolt-holes,  which  were  about  1  foot 
asunder.  In  France,  a  new  interest  was  awak- 
ened, by  the  comparative  success  of  its  trial  at 
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Cinbarn,  in  tiie  sabjeot  of  iron  armor;  and,  in 
experiments  in  which  50-lb.  balls  were  -fired  at 
several  yards*  distance,  and  with  a  heavj  charge 
of  powder,  upon  plates  of  the  thickness  alreap 
djr  adopted,  it  was  found  that  the  balls  sufficed 
to  break  the  plates,  though  thej  did  not  go 
through  them.  The  results,  however,  differed 
much  with  differences  in  quality  of  the  iron; 
and,  if  not  previously  admitted,  it  now  bectfune 
evident  that,  for  resbtanoe  to  shot,  a  somen 
what  soft  iron  is  preferable  to  zn  iron  having 
great  hardness,  with  its  attendant  brittleness. 
The  experiments  undertaken  in  the  United 
States  had  tended  to  show  that,  for  guns  of 
tiie  largest  caliber  then  in  use,  although  4^ 
inch  plates,  well  backed  with  solid  timber^ 
were  likely,  for  a  time,  to  reust  piercing  by 
shot  thrown  from  considerable  distances,  yet 
nothing  leas  than  6  inches  of  iron  plating  could 
be  relied  on  to  render  a  ship  praotieally 
invulnerable.  This  result  was  discouraging,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  complete  armoring  of 
a  ship  with  6-inch  plates  appeared  to  involve  a 
weignt  which  no  vessel  can  carry  without 
great  sacrifice  of  speed,  and  a  loss  even  of  ca- 
pacity for  open-sea  service. 

The  next  step  in  the  construction  of  iron-clad 
ships  (French,  vaisteaux  en  euirasiy  or  nemre% 
eutroMes),  was  the  building  of  La  Gloire  in 
France  (1860),  and  of  the  Warrior  in  England 
(1861).  The  armor  of  these  ships  is  described 
in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  CroLOPiBDiA.. 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  lately  asserted  in  sub- 
stance that  both  th^se  ships  are  failures,  so  far 
as  sefr-going  qualities,  speed,  and  the  stability 
requisite  for  successful  firing  upon  a  heavy  sea, 
are  concerned.  Both  appear  to  be,  with  com- 
bined armament  and  armor,  overloaded,  and 
owing  to  the  lowering,  in  consequence,  of  the 
meta^centre  (centre  of  pressure  of  the  liquid  dis- 
placed) to  near  the  place  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity, both  these  ships  roll  in  a  heavy  sea  with 
quick  and  considerable  movements,  so  that  the 
gunner's  aim  in  such  cases  becomes  extremely 
uncertain.  Moreover,  while  ta  Gl&ire  has  not 
exceeded  11,  in  place  of  the  18i  knots  an  hour 
anticipated,  and  the  Warrior  at  sea  not  more 
than  12,  the  latter  can  carry  but  9  days'  coal, 
and  in  long  voyages  must  often  rely  on  tenders 
or  sails.  Apparently,  therefore,  these  ships, 
and,  probably,  the  others  armored  by  the  two 
nations  upon  respectively  the  same  patterns, 
are  not,  on  the  score  of  their  capacity  for  dis- 
tant expeditions  and  aggressive  warfare,  very 
greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

The  Rnohing  Turret^  or  Cupola,— l^xA 
while  ships  may  possibly  be  so  armored  as  to 
be  in  the  main  nearly  impregnable  to  an  en- 
emy's fire,  yet  their  portholes  remun  subject  to 
the  entrance  of  shot,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  size  that  must  be  allowed  for  properly  work- 
ing and  pointing  the  guns;  while  the  lateral 
sweep  in  this  way  secured  is  always  limited, 
and  the  entire  ship  must  often  be  manoBuvred 
in  order  to  bring  the  guns  into  the  derired  line. 
H;  however,  instead  of  the  ordinary  casemate 


or  broadside  arrangement^  the  guns  ean  he 
placed  within  a  protecting  structure  which  can 
be  revolved  into  any  required  line  of  fire,  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  tiie  management 
of  the  guns,  the  exposure  incident,  and  ti^e  con- 
tinual effectiveness  of  the  ship's  armament,  van- 
ish or  are  reduced  to  thor  minimum.  Suck 
is  the  idea  of  the  revolving  turret  or  cupola, 
and  such  the  objects  to  be  attained  through  its 
use.  The  original  invention  of  this  important 
addition  of  the  last  few  years  to  the  means  of 
naval  warfare,  has  already  been  okimed  on  be- 
half of  three  persons,  Gapt.  John  Ericsson  of 
New  York  city,  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Timby,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  Gapt  Golea,  of  the 
British  navy.  In  the  year  1864,  Oapt  Erics- 
son forwarded  from  New  York  to  the  emperor 
Napoleon  a  communication  (dated  Sept  26) 
in  reference  to  a  new  form  of  armored  vessel 
for  naval  attack,  designed  by  him — the  plan 
embodying  many  of  the  features  of  the  "  Mon- 
itor," presently  to  be  referred  to,  but  especially 
those  of  a  deck  rising  but  a  few  inches  out  of 
water,  and  of  a  turret  amidships  to  contain  one 
or  two  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  to  be  ca- 

Sible  of  being  revolved  so  as  to  bring  the  gnns 
to  any  desired  Ime  of  fire :  the  shape  of  this 
turret,  however,  was  that  of  a  dome,  or  half  a 
hollow  gjlobe,  the  ports  being  at  one  side.  The 
receipt  of  the  communication  was  duly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  emperor.  Gapt.  Srics- 
son  fhrther  states  that  the  idea  of  a  revolving 
tower  for  ordnance  upon  land  is  very  old ;  bnt 
that  the  thought  of  placing  such  a  structure 
upon  a  ship  was  original  with  himself  havioff 
been  conceived  many  years  before  the  time  of 
the  communication  above  mentioned.  Capt 
Goles,  in  a  letter  to  the  (London)  '*  Times," 
April  6, 1862,  states  that  tiie  idea  of  building 
impregnable  vessels  was  suggested  to  him  by 
his  experience  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  in 
1855,  and  that  toward  the  dose  of  that  year  he 
had  a  model  for  such  vessels  made,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  protect  the  guns  by  a  stationary 
"shiela"  or  "cupola."  Notwithstanding  offi- 
cial neglect,  he  persevered,  producing  in  March, 
1659,  drawings  of  a  "shield  fitted  witli  turn- 
tables ;"  and  in  December,  1860,  he  published 
an  account,  with  drawings,  in  which  the  plat- 
form of  the  shield  was  to  be  turned  by  manual 
power.  Mr.  Timby  constructed,  in  1841,  a 
model  of  a  revolving  tower  for  land  fortifica- 
tions, pierced  with  one  or  two  tiers  of  port- 
holes, and  to  contain  several  guns,  these  to  be 
fired  in  succession  as  they  were  brought  by  the 
revolution  in  line  with  the  object  of  attack.  A 
larger  model  was  exhibited  in  many  places  in 
18&,  among  others  in  New  York,  notices  of  it 
appearing  in  the  "Evening  Post"  of  June  18, 
of  that  year,  and  in  the  ^*  Herald,"  during  the 
same  month.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pu^ 
poses  and  principle,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
Ericsson  and  Goles  turrets  (accounts  of  which 
will  be  given  farther  on),  and  on  the  other,  of 
that  of  Mr.  Timby,  are  wholly  dbtinct:  with 
the  former,  the  revolution  of  the  tower  is  not 
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the  object  Bong^  only  bo  fiur  as  needftil  to 
point  the  guns  upon  the  enemy;  in  the  latter, 
the  revoIutioB  la  indispensable,  as  well  as 
nearly  continooos— a  condition  that  most  in- 
volve  important  difficulties  in  practice.  So 
long  as  it  reyolves  properly,  the  Ericsson  tur- 
ret serves  to  keep  an  enemy  continually  under 
fire,  in  ^ite.of  changes  of  position.  In  this 
way,  two  guns  become — ^supposing  no  necessity 
of  delay  from  their  heating—- equal  in  effective 
force  to  at  least  eight  mounted  on  stationary 
carriages. 

.  Barlieit  American  Ir&n^lad  VeueU, — '*It  so 
happens,"  AdmiralJ.  A  Dahlgren  very  appo* 
sitely  remarks  in  his  Report  supplementary  to 
the  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Nov. 
22, 1862,  **  that  circumstances  impose  on  Eng- 
land and  France  the  necessi^  of  grappling  witii 
the  most  difficult  solution  of  the  problem  [that 
of  armoring  ships],  their  shores  being  wadied 
by  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean ;  therefore 
then:  iron  clads  must  be  more  than  mere  float- 
ing batteries,  and  be  possessed  of  the  best  nau- 
tical qualities.  With  the  United  States  the  case ' 
is,  happily,  different— the  depth  of  water  on 
the  poast  being  generally  adapted  to  vessels  of 
light  or  moderate  draught,  and  only  a  few  of 
our  ports  being  at  all  accessible  to  heavy  iron 
clads  like  those  of  France  and  England.  The 
solution  of  the  question  is,  therefore,  in  its  im- 
mediate requirements^  comparatively  ea^  and 
inexpensive  for  us.  v  essels  of  the  Monitor  and 
Ironddes  class  are  likely  to  serve  present  pur- 
poses suffidentiy  well,  and  to  give  time  to  ob- 
tain, from  our  own  and  the  experience  of  others, 
better  data  than  can  now  be  nad  for  advancing 
to  a  more  perfect  order  of  vessels."  The  facts 
here  stated  in  respect  to  the  general  character 
of  the  coast  navigation,  Atlantic  and  Gul^  of 
this  country,  as  also  the  great  extent  to  which 
naval  operations  may  require  to  be  carried  on 
in  navigable  sounds,  bays,  and  rivers,  but  which 
are  not  always  of  great  deptii,  have  been  kept 
in  view  in  all  the  earlier  attempts  here  made  m 
the  way  of  armoring  vessels— with  the  single 
exception,  indeed,  of  the  first  of  them  all.  tiie 
Stevens  Battery,  the  proposed  draught  of  which 
is  21  feet  (For  a  full  description  of  this  bat- 
tery, as  well  as  of  Oapt  Ericsson^s  first  iron-clad 
battery,  the  Monitor,  the  plan  of  which  was 
one  of  the  three  first  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Government,  in  1861,  see  the  preceding 
volume  of  the  OvoLOPiSDiA.)  Of  these  three 
patterns  of  iron-clad  vessels,  and  the  draught  of 
which  ranged  from  10  to  18  feet,  all  were  in 
&ct  mainly  new  in  conception,  differing  from 
the  earlier  French  and  English  batteries  in  be- 
ing intended  to  realize  independent  naviffation 
and  fair  speed,  and  from  the  Olovre  and  Warrior 
styles  in  being  of  much  less  dim^isions,  while 
also  nearly  or  quite  completely  maUed.  The 
most  ordinal  in  principle  of  the  three,  and  the 
one  that  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
the  American  style  of  iron-clad  vessel,  was  the 
Monitor — a  name  that  is  now  employed  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  growing  class  of  vessels  involv- 


ing the  same  general  construction.  The  Moni- 
tor was  built  at  the  Continental  Works,  Green* 
point,  L.  L,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bowland,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Oapt.  Ericsson,  and  del^- 
ered  to  the  Government,  Mardi  5, 1862.  The 
vessels  completed  in  accordance  with  the  other 
two  of  the  three  contracts,  were,  for  that  witi^ 
the  firm  of  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  the 
New  Ironsides,  and  for  tiiat  with  S.  0.  Bushndl 
and  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  Galena. 

The  experiments  preceding  the  inception  of 
the  Monitor  had  already  determined  that,  since 
very  hard  and  brittle  plates  are  proportionally 
more  liable  to  crack,  and  very  soft  ones  to  be 
simply  punched  or  penetrated,  for  armoring  in 
the  modes  thus  far  adopted,  neither  steel  or 
hard  cast  iron  on  the  one  hand,  nor  copper  or 
tilie  softest  wrought  iron,  on  the  other,  should 
be  employed,  but  in  &ct  an  iron  possessing  fair 
forging  and  rolling  qualities,  and  having  along 
wiui  moderate  hardness  also  a  high  degree  of 
absolute  strength  or  tenacity.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  armor  applied,  not  in  a  single 
thickness  or  plate,  but  m  a  succession  of  thixk- 
ner  plates  (laminated  armor),  a  harder  iron  or 
steel  is  said  to  be  used  with  advantage.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  armor  of  tiie  up* 
per  hull  of  the  Monitor  consisted  of  5  inches 
of  rolled  iron  (1 -inch)  plates;  that  of  the  tur- 
ret generally  of  9,  and  that  of  the  deck  of  2 
inches  of  similar  plating.  Of  course,  though 
in  England  there  is  an  apparenUy  open  avowal 
and  discussion  of  all  information  acquired  in 
respect  to  penetration  of  projectiles  and  quali- 
ties of  armor  indicated,  it  is  probably  true  that 
in  all  the  leading  countries  now  interested  in 
this  quertion,  as  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  there  is  nev- 
ertheless a  degree  of  reticence  in  respect  to  im- 
portant results,  and  especially  as  to  certain 
points  in  the  construction,  armament,  and 
working  of  iron-dad  vessels.  Hence,  there 
are  portions  of  information  in  regard  to  these 
subjects  which  can  only  become  public  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  or  under  a  condition 
of  national  questions  different  from  that  which 
now  exists. — ^An  account  of  the  exjperiments 
in  the  way  of  testing  the  relative  capacities  of 
the  most  recent  and  improved  ordnance  and 
iron  armor,  with  the  bearing  of  the  results  on 
the  questions  of  thickness,  kind,  quality,  and 
extent  of  armor  protection  for  vessels,  as  well 
as  of  the  modes  in  which  the  plates  are  pre- 
pared for  being  applied,  will  be  given  farther 
on. 

The  Firet  Clam  Monitors  (Smalleet  Siu),^ 
The  course  and  result  of  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  in  Hampton 
Roads,  March  9, 1862,  having  established  the 
suitableness  and  success  of  the  Ericsson  form 
of  battery,  both  for  purposes  of  defence  (at 
least,  against  guns  of  the  power  there  employed) 
and  of  attack,  orders  were  speedily  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  GK)vemment  for  the  construction  of  10 
similar  batteries,  one  or  more  of  which,  indeed, 
must  have  been  at  the  time  already   com* 
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menced.    The  following  are  the  vessels  inda- 
ded  in  the  orders  referred  to : 

Name.  Where  built.  Date  of  lAQnebf Dg. 

1.  Passaic GrecDpoint,  L.  I April  81, 1862* 

2.  Patapsco Wilmington,  Del Oct.  1,         " 

8.  Nahaat Boston^Mass Oct.  6,         *' 

4.  MoDtauk Oreenpoint,  L.  I Oct  9,        *' 

5.  Kantucket. . .  Boston,  Mass Dec.  6,        " 

6.  Lehigh Chester,  Penn 

7.  Sangamon...      "  *'    

8.  Catskill Greenpoint,  L.  L Dec.  6,       " 

9.  Weehawken.  .Jersey  Gitj,  N.  J 

10.  Camanche . . .     "        "       "    .... 

These  batteries  were  built  and  armored  sab- 
stantially  iu  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
original  Monitor,  but  of  somewhat  larger  di- 
mensions, and  with  some  important  modifiofr- 
tions  introduced  from  the  start  or  when  near 
their  completion,  as  suggested  by  further  expe- 
rience in  working  vessels  of  a  style  so  unusual-. 
Exteriorly,  they  show  an  upper  and  broader 
portion  of  hull,  heavily  armored  and  nearly 
vertical,  and  a  much  shorter,  as  well  as  nar- 
rower lower  portion  of  hull,  not  armored :  the 
form  of  the  actual  hull  (of  iron),  however,  ap- 
pears only  from  within,  being  somewhat  mod- 
ified from  the  shape  usual  in  vessels  of  like  size, 
and  not  unaptly  compared  to  that  of  the  half 
of  an  egg-shell  cut  lengthwise.  Their  decks  are 
mainly  dear,  and  intended  to  rise  but  from  18 
to  80  inches  above  the  water.  They  are  rated 
at  844  tons  burden ;  and  they  have  each  1  tur- 
ret, revolving,  and  a  total  armament  of  2  guns, 
now,  generally,  of  11  and  15  inches  caliber. 
Their  construction  being  substantially  the  same, 
a  description  of  one  of  tiiese  batteries  will  serve 
for  the  whole  class. 

The  Passaic  has  a  length  of  upper  hull  equal 
to  200  feet,  width  45  feet,  total  depth  12  foet, 
draught  of  water  when  laden  10|  feet.  The 
lines  of  the  hull  are  finer  than  those  of  the  first 
Monitor,  and  the  buoyancy  and  speed  greater. 
The  hull  of  the  vessel  is  first  built  of  |-inch 
iron  plating,  fastened  upon  a  frame  of  angle 
iron,  of  6  mches  width  by  j-inch  thickness. 
The  broader  upper  portion  of  the  hull  com- 
mences at  about  5  feet  below  the  deck,  that  is, 
3J  feet  below  the  water  line,  by  a  sort  of  hori- 
zontal iron  shelf,  upon  which  is  first  built  up 
the  wood  backing  for  the  armor,  consisting  of 
solid  oak,  to  a  thickness  of  more  than  three 
feet,  and  braced  with  iron.  Over  this  is  ap- 
plied the  armor,  consisting  of  5  thicknesses  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  each  5  feet  in  length  and 
width.  In  addition  to  and  beneath  this,  for  a 
distance  of  50  feet  from  the  bow,  in  the  Pas- 
saic, are  inserted  a  succession  of  wrought-iron 
stringers  4  inches  thick,  the  two  combined  be- 
ing equivalent  for  this  part  of  the  boat  to  0 
inches  of  solid  armor,  and  giving  it  immense 
strength  for  use  as  a  ram.  The  deck  beams 
are  of  oak,  24  inches  apart,  12  X 12  inches  at 
the  middle,  and  12  X 10  at  the  ends.  Over 
these  is  a  pine  planldng  8  inches  deep;  and 
upon  the  wnole  two  thicknesses  of  1-inch  plat- 
ing. The  hatches  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  let 
in  flush  with  the  deck;  in  action  they  are 
closed  with  covers  of  like  material,  secured  be- 


low. Within,  the  vessel  is  strengthened  for- 
ward of  the  turret  bulkhead  by  three  rows, 
and  aft  of  the  bulkhead  by  one  row,  of  stan- 
chions of  28  X  4  bar-iron,  fSastened  with  1-inch 
bolts;  and  there  are  six  water-tight  com- 
partments, formed  by  |-inch  plates  properly 
secured,  and  between  which  communioation 
is  furnished  by  means  of  doors..  The  turret 
has  an  internal  diameter  of  21  feet,  height 
9  feet.  Its  sides  are  composed  of  11  thick- 
nesses of  1-inch  plating,  each  in  20  vertical 
sections,  but  so  put  on  that  at  any  part  in 
the  entire  thickness  but  a  single  joint  oocurs. 
It  rests  on  a  flat  ring  of  composition  metal,  12 
inches  wide  by  1|  thick,  and  provided  at  its  in- 
ner edge  with  a  vertical  flange  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  24  inches  in  height.  The  pilothouse, 
with  a  total  diameter  of  7  feet,  4  inches,  rests 
on  the  top  and  middle  part  of  the  turret,  the 
general  framework  of  the  top  consisting  of 
stout  forged  iron  beams  alternating  with  otiiers 
resembling  railroad  bars,  these  being  respect- 
ively three  inches  apart,  Over  these,  on  the 
part  of  the  top  not  occupied  by  the  pilothouse, 
IS  a  covering  of  |-inch  wrought-iron  plates, 
these  being  perforated  at  certain  parts  with 
holes  1  inch  in  diameter,  for  the  supply  of  air 
to  the  turret  and  hull.  The  pilothouse,  6  feet 
in  height  and  in  interior  diameter,  is  formed  of 
8  inches  of  platcE^  and  is  pierced  with  8  look- 
out holes,  each  giving  a  horizontal  range  of 
vision  of  45°,  so  that  together  these  render 
every  part  of  the  horizon  visible  from  within. 
The  turret  has  2  portholes  near  together ;  and 
the  armament  is  an  11-,  and  a  15-inch  Dudilgren 
gun.  The  portholes  are  closed  with  ponderous 
portstoppers,  each  weighing  more  than  6,000 
lbs. ;  one  man  can  readily  open  these  preparatory 
to  flringj  and  dose  them  immediately  afterws^. 
The  engines,  2  in  number,  built  at  the  Delamater 
Iron  Works,  have  cylinders  of  40  inches  diam- 
eter, and  22  inches  stroke.  There  are  2  boil- 
ers, of  Martin's  plan,  each  9  feet  8  inches  in 
height,  and  12  feet  6  inches  long,  with  8  fur- 
naces. The  propeller  is  of  cast  iron,  12  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  16  feet  pitch. 

The  hull  and  armor-shelf  of  this  battery  (save 
about  the  upper  2  feet  of  height)  being,  when  the 
vessel  is  afloat,  below  tiie  water,  and  the  unar- 
mored  portion  of  the  hull  being  in  efiTeot  re- 
moved 5  feet  within  the  sides,  and  descending 
in  all  but  a  few  feet  below  them,  it  results  that 
no  shot  fired  upon  the  battery  can  reach  this 
lower  portion  without  first  having  penetrated 
the  armor  and  timbers,  or  in  the  rare  case  of 
coming  at  a  very  small  angle  with  the  water, 
having  its  force  quite  expended  before  strildng. 
Moreover,  the  armor-shelf  or  platform,  which 
projects  no  more  than  5  feet  at  the  sides,  is  ex- 
tended at  the  ends  so  as  to  project  at  the  bow 
full  16  feet  beyond  the  boat  proper  or  huU,  and 
at  the  stern  25  feet.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  give  complete  protection  to  the  an- 
chor and  capstan  wiUiin  the  bow,  and  the  pro- 
peller and  rudder  at  the  stem.  A  propeller 
well  opens  from  the  deck  through  the  aft  over- 
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hBSigj  while  through  the  fore  overhang  is  an 
anchor  well,  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  anchor— a  patent  form,  with  4 
flnkes — oan  he  taken  up  through  it. 

Among  the  important  changes  firom  the  plan 
of  the  first  Monitor  introduced  generally  in  the 
new  haMeries,  the  following  should  he  partlcu* 
\ar\j  named:  1.  While  the  former  had  the 
sides  of  its  lower  hull  sloping  at  an  angle  of 
80°  to  the  vertical,  and  a  flat  hottom,  the  latter 
have  more  nearlj  an  ordinary  midship  section, 
with  an  ordinary  rise  of  flow,  and  a  round 
hilge.  2.  While,  in  the  former,  the  turret  re- 
ceived the  support  of  hut  a  single  hulkhead 
running  across  the  vessel,  the  turrets  of  the 
latter  receive  support  fW>m  4  hulkheads,  2 
transverse  and  2  longitudinal,  and  which  are 
heavily  hraced  with  "angle  hars."  8.  The 
overhang  at  the  stem  is  greatly  reduced  in  the 
new  hatteries,  so  that  in  a  seaway  they  are 
correspondingly  less  suhject  to  strain  on  this 
account  4.  The  new  hatteries  only  are  pro* 
vided  with  a  heavy  iron-plate  chimney,  which 
rises  ahout  6  feet  ahove  the  deck.  In  these, 
accordingly,  the  retraction  of  the  chinmeys 
through  the  deck  during  an  action  is  not  re- 
quired. 5.  In  tliem,  also,  the  air  supply  is  more 
safely  and  effectually  ohtained  through  the  top 
of  the  turret,  the  hlowers,  driven  also  by  blow- 
er engines  of  larger  size,  being  placed  Just  be- 
neath the  turret  flooring,  and  acting  to  force 
air  into  the  boiler  room  and  other  piui»  of  the 
hold.  The  guns  within  the  turrets,  moreover, 
do  not  usufdly  require  sighting,  since  the  di- 
rection of  fire  can  be  found  and  kept  by  means 
of  the  "  turret  sight,"  fixed  parallel  with  the 
guna  before  a  small  opening  in  the  waU. 

Besides  the  9  new  Monitor  batteries  first 
ordered,  others  involving  further  variations  of 
plan  or  dimensions  have  been  commenced  at 
different  places.  In  January,  1868,  the  Osage, 
one  of  these,  was  launched  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  boat  is  180  feet  in  length,  having  1  turret 
and  2  11-inch  guns,  the  deck  oval  and  at  the 
edge  only  12  inches  above  the  water,  and  with 
an  oval  pilothouse  at  the  stem.  The  Oaman- 
che  was  constracted  in.  sections,  to  admit  of 
being  taken  apart  for  transmission  to  Oalifomia, 
for  protection  of  the  coast  of  which  countiy 
she  was  designed.  Another  fleet,  of  8  Moni- 
tors of  the  first  class,  and  of  dimensions  differ- 
ing not  much  from  those  of  the  previous  ten, 
are  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Imprwements  in  Worhing  the  new  Mmiton. 
-»^In  the  first  Monitor,  the  guns  were  run  out 
lor  firing,  so  as  to  project  through  the  nort- 
holea;  and  they  were,  of  course,  expoBea  for 
the  moment  to  increased  danger  of  being  strack 
and  disabled.  Besides,  it  was  becoming  desir- 
able to  substitute  guns  of  16-inch  for  those  of 
11-inch  odiber ;  and  whOe,  when  this  change 
was  decided  on,  some  of  the  turrets  were  al- 
ready bored  with  portholes  of  the  original 
dimensions — ^for  11-inch  guns — ^it  was  desirable 
also,  in  view  of  savins  the  strength  of  the 
turret  and  diminishing  risks  of  entrance  of  the 
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enemy's  missiles,  to  keep  the  portholes  as 
small  as  possible.  All  the  ends  indicate  could 
be  subserved  at  once,  if  it  were  practicable  to 
discharge  the  guns  within  the  turret  To  this 
important  problem,  involving  such  particulars 
as  the  means  of  reducing  greatiy  the  recoil  of 
the  piece  on  firing,  as  also  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  concussion  and  reverberation  on 
those  within  the  turret,  Oapt.  Ericsson  diligently 
applied  himself  An  apparatus  for  the  guns 
was  devised,  the  details  of  which  have  not 
been  made  public,  but  which  was  intended  to 
control  the  action  of  the  piece  in  the  moment 
of  firiM,  especially  in  the  way  of  allowing  of 
all  needful  recoil  within  the  limits  of  the  turret. 
November  15, 1862,  a  short  trip  was  made  up 
the  Hudson  river,  with  the  Passaic,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiments  -^ith  the  new  apparatus, 
among  those  on  board  being  Admiral  Gregory, 
general  superintendent  of  iron-clad  vessels, 
and  chief  engineers  Stimers,  Lawton,  and  Robie. 
Three  hollow  shot  weighing  each  880  lbs.  were 
successively  fired,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pali- 
sades on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  from  the 
15-inch  gun  within  the  turret;  the  first^  with 
a  charge  of  20  lbs.  of  powder,  the  other  two 
with  a  charge  of  85  lbs.  each ;  and  the  recoil 
was  found  to  be  brought  wholly  within  con- 
trol, being  17  inches  for  the  first  shot,  8  ft.  10 
in.  for  the  second,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  for  the  third. 
It  appears  that  the  recoil  is  diminished  by 
means  of  a  friction  apparatus  of  peculiar  form ; 
and  the  excessive  recoil  of  the  second  shot  was 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  screws  or 
"  compressors  "  in  the  apparatus  had  not  been 
properly  tightened  beforehand.  No  inconve- 
nient effect  from  the  concussion  was  experi- 
enced by  those  within  the  turret.  Thus  the 
entire  feasibility  of  discharging  the  piece  within 
the  turret  was  demonstrated ;  and  a  few  days 
subsequentiy  orders  were  sent  from  Washington 
directing  that  the  turrets  of  all  the  Monitors  be 
at  once  completed  with  portholes  of  the  origi- 
nal dimensions. 

Again,  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
great  c^ns  now  employed  on  these  batteries, 
and  especially  as  fitted  withtiie  new  apparatus, 
can  be  serVed,  it  results  that  a  very  great 
economy  in  the  requisite  force  of  gunners,  and 
in  expense  is  secured.  Thus,  while  25  men 
have  been  found  insufScient  to  serve  a  nngle 
Armstrong  gun  on  shipboard,  its  weight  only 
14  tons,  it  is  here  trae  that  6  men  serve  effi- 
cientiy  and  with  ease  the  two  guns  of  the  Pas- 
saic, the  15-inch  one  weighing  42,000  lbs.,  and 
with  a  charge  of  85  lbs.  of  powder,  throwing 
a  450-lb.  solid  shot,  or  a  shell  of  the  weight 
above  mentioned.  The  total  complement  of 
officers  and  men  for  each  of  these  Monitors  is. 
less  than  100. 

Among  other  improvements  in  working  the* 
Monitors,  and,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  several- 
ly by  plans  of  Capt.  Ericsson's  invention,  are^ 
those  by  which  the  bed  of  the  turret  is  ren- 
dered water  tight ;  the  arrangement  for  using 
the  oo^npass,  when  not  in  action,  ttee  from  the 
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interference  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  iron 
mass  of  the  battery  itself;  and  the  conseqaent 
plan  of  steering  by  a  mirror.  The  leakage  oc- 
earring  under  the  turret  in  the  first  Monitor, 
when  her  deck  was  washed  by  a  heavy  Sea, 
was  a  serious  inconvenience.  Means  have  now 
been  devised  by  which,  while  the  turret  has  the 
requisite  freedom  of  movement,  the  leakage 
beneath  it  is  wholly  prevented.  In  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  compass,  this  is  raised  far 
above  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  iron  tur- 
ret and  deck ;  while,  by  means  of  mirrors  suit- 
ably placed,  the  movements  and  position  of  the 
needle  are  rendered  perfectly  visible  to  the 
helmsman  at  bis  plaoe  within  the  pilothouse. 

In  reference  to  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the 
Monitors,  repeated  experience  has  shown  that 
though  in  a  storm  or  heavy  sea  the  waves  con- 
tinually break  or  roU  over  their  decks,  yet  they 
possess  remarkable  stability  and  steadiness  of 
movement ;  and  since  they  are  now  rendered 
water-tight,  save  for  the  water,  easily  removed 
by  the  pumps,  that  may  enter  by  the  top  of 
the  turret,  they  are  safe  against  all  casualties 
except  such  as  may  arise  by  grounding  on 
rocks  or  springing  a  leak,  and  to  which  aU 
vessels  are  exposed.  Agaio,  since  the  boiler 
fires  need  no  longer  be  interfered  with  by 
influx  of  water,  and  the  boilers  and  engines 
must  continue  to  perform  more  successfully  in 
a  tempest  than  those  of  vessels  which  pitch 
and  roll  more,  it  follows  that  their  chances  of 
weathering  a  storm  are  even  better  than  the 
average  for  vessels  generally,  and  that  they 
may  safely  undertake  sea  voyages  of  any 
length  for  which  the  coal  they  carry  will  suf- 
fice. On  the  20th  and  2l8t  of  January,  1868, 
the  Weehawken  outrode  successfully  and 
without  inconvenience,  while  on  her  way  to 
Hampton  Beads,  one  of  the  severest  gales 
known  to  our  coasts.  The  speed  of  these  bat- 
teries haa  not  exceeded  about  8  knots  an  hour. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  attack  (April  7, 1868) 
on  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor— full  parties 
ulars  of  which  cannot  be  included  in  this  arti- 
cle— the  new  batteries  had  taken  little  part  in 
actual  service.  The  Montauk  was  engaged 
during  at  least  three  hours  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  McAllister,  on  the  Ogeechee  river,  Feb. 
27,  1868 ;  and  while  her  shot  told  with  great 
effect  on  the  loose  sand  works  of  the  fort, 
the  40  shot  received  upon  every  exposed 
part  of  the  battery  herself^  and  consisting 
of  rifle  bolts  and  8  and  10-inch  solid  shot, 
occasioned  no  actual  damage  to  her,  but  served 
to  show  the  possession  of  invulnerability  in  a 
very  high  degree.  The  6  or  6  shot  which 
struck  the  deck  glanced,  leaving  only  slight 
furrows  in  the  upper  plate.  The  shot  striking 
the  side  armor  of  the  battery  (5  inches)  were 
smashed,  and  left  on  the  armor  dints  of  about 
i  the  area  of  their  greatest  section,  and  an 
inch  in  depth.  Upon  the  turret  (11  inches  of 
plates)  and  the  pilothouse  above  it  (8  inches), 
the  results  were  similar,  save  that  the  dints 
were  not  so  deep.    Within,  no  perceptible  ef- 


fect of  the  blowB  remained,  except  in  the  pilot- 
house, where  7  of  the  bolt-heads,  which  had 
been  screwed  up  too  tightly,  were  broken  off 
by  the  concussion  of  the  shot  striking  the  plat- 
ing, or  perhaps  by  the  slight  recoil  of  the  ptatet 
af^r  concussion,  and  so  were  projected  from 
the  wall  into  the  enclosed  space.  There  wu 
nowhere  any  sign  of  penetration.  The  15-inch 
gun  was  handl^  with  ease ;  and  no  annoyance 
resulted  from  the  discharge,  the  concussion,  or 
the  smoke,  nor  from  the  impact  of  the  enemy's 
shot,  except  that  the  blast  from  the  guns  re- 
turned through  the  eye  holes  of  the  pilothoDn, 
so  as  to  prevent  observing  the  effect  of  the 

Sractice.  In  fact,  but  a  part  of  the  shot  of  the 
[ontauk  were  directed  against  the  fort,  her 
Iirincipal  fire  being  aimed  at  the  ship  NashTille, 
ying  under  its  protection.  This  vessel  she  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  instance  is  the  first  in  naval 
history  in  which  a  war  vessel,  safely  disregard- 
ing the  heavy  fire  of  fortifications,  has  effected 
the  destruction  of  her  antagonist  lying  under 
cover  of  their  guns.  After  the  action,  the  im- 
mense weiffht  of  the  turret  (160  tons),  which 
is  supported  upon  a  central  shaft,  had  caused  a 
slight  settling;  but  the  shaft  being  keyed  np 
from  below,  the  turret  again  revolved  freely. 

In  the  attack  at  Ohaneston,  above  referred 
to,  the  New  Ironsides,  flagship,  the  Monitors 
Weehawken,  Passaic,  Montauk,  Fatapsco,  Oat- 
skill,  Nantucket,  and  Nahant,  and  the  Eeokok, 
were  engaged.  The  conflict  lasted  in  all  about 
two  hours,  the  iron-dad  vessels  carrying  all  to- 

f  ether  but  82  guns,  and  firing  only  161  shot 
during  nearly  Uiree  quarters  of  an  hour,  they 
sustained  the  converging  fire  of  the  Oununiog^s 
Point  battery.  Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter,  and 
Battery  Bee,  these  probably  mounting  in  all  not 
less  than  800  guns,  which  threw  8,  9, 10,  and 
11-inch  round  shot  and  shell,  and  5  and  6-inoh 
rifled  shot,  some  of  the  latter  evidently  from 
guns  of  the  latest  Whitworth  pattern— the 
whole  number  of  shot  supposed  about  8,500. 
It  has  been  stated  that,  as  .a  result  of  the 
fire  of  the  fleet  upon  Fort  Sumter,  soTeral 
holes  were  knocked  through  the  northeast  face 
of  the  wall,  one  or  more  of  these  apparently 
8  feet  across.  While  the  number  of  guns  in 
the  fleet  was  very  small,  it  was  practically  re- 
duced about  one  half;  by  the  failure  to  bring 
the  casemate  guns  of  the  New  Ironsides  to  bear 
upon  the  fort,  beyond  the  extent  of  a  single 
broadside.  The  firing  commenced  and  ceased 
at  about  1,800  yards;  during  the  period  in 
which  it  was  at  close  quarters  the  range  varied 
from  800  to  about  600  yards.  In  the  conflict^ 
the  Passaic  was  hit  68  times,  one  of  the  shot 
hammering  down  the  plating  at  the  point 
struck  at  bottom,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  bind,  and 
interfere  with  the  turning  of  the  turret;  while 
the  gun-slides  on  which  the  11-inch  gun  were 
plac^  were  also  sprung.  The  Weehawken 
was  struck  69  times;  the  Montauk  20;  the 
Nantucket  61 ;  the  Catskill  about  the  same 
number  of  times;  the  Patapsco,  40,  and  the 
Nahant  about  80  times,    ^le  armor  of  the 
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ttoniton,  inclnding  the  plating  of  the  decks, 
tnrrets,  and  piloihoiises,  was  considerablj 
dinted;  bat  nothing  like  fractnre  of  the 
armor  or  tnrrets  occurred,  and  nothing  ap- 
proaohiDg  to  penetration.  In  one  or  more  in- 
stances a  shot  ploughed  its  way,  while  glanc- 
ing, nearly  or  quite  through  the  thinner  plat- 
ing of  the  deck.  Nor  was  the  propnlsiye  ma- 
chinery of  any  of  these  yessels  damaged.  The 
only  casualties  within  them  occurred  by  the 
snapping  off,  in  the  manner  before  referred  to, 
of  some  of  the  bolt-heads  inside  the  pilot- 
house of  the  Nahant — these  not  haying  been 
covered,  as  they  were  in  most  of  the  Monitor 
fleet,  with  sheet-iron  guards :  four  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Nahant  were  wounded  by 
these  bolts,  one  of  the  men  mortally.  The 
entire  list  of  wounded  upon  the  fleet  was  but 
13,  the  remaining  nine  of  these  on  the  Keokuk ; 
and  the  only  fatal  woimd  was  in  the  case  al- 
ready named. 

Lon  of  the  Original  Monitor. — The  loss  of 
this  now  world-famous  battery,  which  occur- 
red off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  Dec.  81, 
1862,  during  a  violent  gale  which  commenced 
on  the  previous  day,  although  an  accident 
that  appears  to  call  for  regret  from  national 
considerations  as  well  as  for  the  painful  sacri- 
flce  of  life  attending  it,  could  not  serve  to  over- 
throw the  conclusions  already  expressed  in 
respect  to  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  Moni- 
tor batteries ;  and  especially  so,  since  the  10 
new  vessels  of  the  sort,  built  under  less  ur- 
gency in  respect  to  time,  were  also  constructed 
expressly  with  more  regard  to  fitness  for  nav- 
igation and  sea  service.  The  Monitor  was  in 
tow  of  the  Bhode  Island,  and,  the  water  which 
entered  the  hold  gaining  so  as  to  stop  the 
working  of  the  engines,  at  about  1  80  p.  h.  of 
the  31st,  she  went  d/^wn.  Four  of  her  officers 
and  ;iine  men,  as  well  as  eight  men  of  tiie 
Bhode  Island,  were  lost. 

A  New  Ljfe-rc^^  devised,  or  at  least  com- 
pleted, since  the  sinking  of  the  Monitor,  has 
been  supplied  to  several  of  the  new  Monitors, 
as  well  as,  of  course,  to  other  vessels  of  the 
navy.  This  raft  consists  of  several  water- 
tight hollow  air-filled  cylinders  of  canvas 
coated  with  gntta  percha,  pointed  at  the  ends, 
and  each  of  the  cylinders  having  prcnecting 
flanges  furnished  with  eyelet  holes,  through 
which  tie  several  cylinders  are  lashed  to- 
gether. Each  cylinder  is  composed  of  8  thick- 
nesses of  the  canvas,  its  flanges,  by  doubling 
and  lapping  of  the  edges,  of  four.  For  rowing, 
three  light  boards  or  stretchers  can  be  placed 
above  the  whole.  The  very  great  buoyancy 
of  this  raft  was  shown  in  trials  in  which  every 
available  foot  of  room  upon  it  was  crowded 
with  sailors  standing  closely  together ;  the  raft 
showed  no  sign  of  sinking  under  such  a  burden ; 
and  when  but  ordinarily  loaded  it  can  be  rap- 
idly propelled  by  oars  or  sails. 

The  Second  and  Third  Close  Monitors, — In 
January,  1868,  there  were  building  seven  new 
Monitor  batteries  of  1,034  tons  burden,  and  to 


be  known  as  those  of  the  second  daaa ;  three 
of  these,  the  Mahopac,  Manhattan,  and  Tecum* 
seh,  at  Jersey  Oity;  two,  the  Catawba  and 
Tippecanoe,  at  Oincinnati;  the  Oanonieua  at 
Boston,  and  the  Manayunk  at  Booneville,  Sy, 
These  are  to  have  each  one  turret,  and  carry 
within  this  2  15-indi  guns.  Thus,  the  wei^t 
of  their  battery  alone  will  (as  in  case  of  soom 
of  the  first-dasa  Monitors  also)  be  about 
60  tons,  and  they  will  discharge  at  once  900 
lbs.  of  iron — ^a  weight  quite  equd  to  that  of 
the  whole  broadside  of  an  old-fashioned  war 
vessel.  The  armor  of  these  vessels  is  to  be  9 
inches  of  plating,  their  turrets  and  pUotiiouses 
11  inches  thick,  the  increase  in  weight  being 
allowed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  of  18 
inches  deeper  draught  than  the  first-dass  Moni- 
tors. Of  the  third-class  Monitors,  are  the  To&a* 
wanda,  building  at  Philadelphia,  the  Monad- 
nock,  at  Boston,  the  Miantonomah  at  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Agamenticus,  at  Portsmouth.  These 
are  each  to  be  of  1,664  tons  burden,  and  to  carry 
4  guns.  Their  armor  will  also  be  very  thick, 
and  the  intention  is  to  make  them  of  onusnal 
strength. 

The  Onondaga,  built  at  New  York,  is  of  1,260 
Ions  burden,  and  carries  4  guns.  This  also, 
known  as  the  Qumtard  battery,  is  a  modifica^ 
tion  of  the  Ericsson  pattern,  having  2  turrets, 
lengtli  226  ft.,  breadth  48  ft.,  depth  of  hold  18 
ft.,  and  the  construction  of  which  is  expected 
to  give  unusual  buoyancy.  She  has  two  screw-- 
propellers, for  use  in  manosuvring,  as  in  turning 
on  her  centre,  &c. 

The  Dictator  and  Puritan, — These  are  two 
large  batteries  and  rams,  also  of  the  Ericsson 
pattern,  the  former  buildingat  New  York,  the 
latter  at  Greenpoint,  L.  L  The  former  of  them 
is  to  be  820,  the  latter  841  feet  in  length,  and 
each  of  60  ft  beam.    The  vertical  sides  are  to 
be  6  ft.  in  depth,  armored  with  plates  and 
wrought-iron  stabs  to  a  thickness  together  of 
f  Oi  inches,  this  being  backed  with  4  ft.  thick- 
ness of  solid  oak.    The  turrets,  of  which  the 
Dictator  has  one,  the  Puritan  two,  are  to  be 
absolutely  invulnerable  to  the  460-lb.  shot  of 
16-lnch  guns,  and  for  this  purpose  to  be  of  15 
inches  thickness,  the  outer  6  inches  of  plates, 
then  6-inch  slabs,  and  within  these  4  inches  of 
plates.    The  propulsive  power  will  also  be  un- 
usually great ;  each  ship  having  two  engines, 
with  cylinders  of  100  inches  diameter  and  4  ft. 
stroke.    The  modified  Martin's  boilers  employ- 
ed are  to  have  86,000  ft.  of  heating  snrfaoe, 
with  1,180  ft.  of  grate  surface.    The  propellera 
are  Ericsson's,  21^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  82  ft. 
pitch.    The  guaranteed  speed  is  16  knots,  or 
near  19  mUes  an  hour.    The  armament  is  to 
consist  of  the  most  powerftil  wrought-iron  guns 
that  can  be  made.  The  plates  and  armor  string- 
ersgmeeting  at  the  bow  will  form  an  iron  wedge 
21  inches  thick  at  the  base,  and  terminating  m 
a  nearly  sharp  edge ;  this  wedge  being  sustained 
by  the  entire  length  and  depu  of  the  armor  of 
the  ship  will  constitute  a  ram  of  the  utmost 
possible  strength. 
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Ths  New  IromidM. — ^This  frigate,  at  the  time 
of  its  laanching  the  largest  American  iroa-clad 
vessel  afloat,  is  built  somewhat  upon  the  plan 
of  the  English  Warrior.  Her  frame  is  of 
white  oak,  averaging  in  thickness  at  top  of  the 
sides  20  inches.  Her  armor  is  partial,  extend- 
ing from  4  feet  below  the  water  line  upward 
to  the  spar  deck,  and  horizontallj  the  length 
of  that  portion  of  the  gun  deck  containing  her 
armament  (170  feet),  besides  a  belt  of  7  feet 
width  at  her  water  line,  and  running  entirely 
around,  thus  leaving  a  part  both  at  bow  and 
atem  unprotected.  The  bulkheads,  however, 
at  each  end  of  the  gunroom  are  bomb  pro<^. 
The  armor  is  of  single  plates,  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  ports,  8  on  a  side,  are  dosed,  each 
by  means  of  2  wrought<iron  plates  which  fall 
together  at  the  recoil  of  the  gun.  The  total 
length  of  hull  is  282  ft. ;  breadth  of  beam,  67 
ft.  6  in.;  depth  of  hold,  25  ft.;  draught  of 
water  at  deep  load  line,  15  ft.;  tonnage  bj 
lyieasurement,  2,480  tons ;  displacement,  4,120 
tons;  estimated  weight  of  armor,  750  tons. 
The  vessel  is  bark-rigged,  with  short  bowsprit, 
and  no  jib  boom.  Besides  2  200-pounder  Par- 
rott  rifled  guns,  and  4  24-pounder  boat  howit-' 
zers,  she  carries  a  proper  battery  of  16  11 -inch 
Dahlgren  guns,  the  united  weight  of  which  is 
284,800  lbs.,  while  they  throw  at  one  broad- 
nde  a  weight  of  metal,  shell,  equal  to  1,100 
lbs.,  or  solid  shot,  equal  to  1,600  lbs.  There 
•re  2  horizontal  direct^acting  engines,  diameter 
of  cylinder  50  inches,  stroke  80  inches,  with 
surface  condensers  of  8,000  sq.  ft.  condensing 
surface;  and,  to  supply  these,  4  horizontiu 
tubular  boilers,  with  a  heating  surface  of  8,450 
square  ft. ;  the  estimated  consumption  of  coal 
in  24  hours  being  48  tons  840  lbs.  The  pro- 
peller is  a  single  composition  screw,  wiui  4 
blades,  diameter  18  ft.,  mean  pitch  16  ft., 
length  29  inches.  With  her  masts  (three  in 
number)  and  spars  in  place,  she  can  also  carry 
quite  a  press  of  sail.  Her  bow  is  fitted  with  a 
heavy  ram,  securely  fastened.  From  a  circular 
pilothouse  upon  the  spar  deck  the  command- 
ing officer  communicates  directly  with  the  gun 
deck,  and  with  the  helmsman  below.  A  de- 
fect of  this  ship  is  said  to  be  in  want  of  speed. 
In  the  attack  on  the  forts  at  Charleston,  in 
moving  against  the  tide,  she  refused  to  obey 
her  rudder,  becoming  quite  unmanageable. 
Although  she  remained  at  about  the  longest 
range  named  above  from  Fort  6umter,  and  did 
not  long  present  her  side,  so  as  to  receive  the 
enemy^s  shot  direct,  it  is  stated  that  some  of 
the  thick  plates  composing  her  armor  were 
oraoked. 

The  Oalena.'^Thmy  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
pleted of  American  iron-dad  vessels,  was  buOt 
by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Fish,  at  Mystic,  Oonn., 
after  designs  by  Mr.  Julius  Patterson.  Qer 
len^  is  208  ft.,  breadth  of  beam  86  ft.,  depth 
12  ft.  6  in. ;  she  is  of  1,000  tons  burden,  and 
pierced  for  18  guns.  Her  hull  is  of  the  best 
white  oak,  strapped  with  iron ;  and  her  sides, 
above  water,  slope  inward  at  an  angle  of 


about  80^.  Her  armor  is  applied  in  the  form 
of  iron  bars,  24  ft.  in  length  and  8  inches  in 
width,  these  successively  overlapping  each 
other  by  i  part  <tf  their  width,  and  fastened  to 
the  wooden  frame  by  screw  bolts:  while  over 
this  is  an  additional  plating  of  1-inch  iron,  also 
secured  with  like  bolts.  The  gun  deck  is 
about  7  ft  in  height,  and  has  ports  for  18 
guns.  The  upper  or  spar  deck  is  covered  with 
thin  plate  iron,  but  said  to  be  gun  proof.  The 
ports  are  closed  by  large  pendulum  shutters, 
which  part  in  the  middle,  so  that  only  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  need  protrude,  and  the 
gunners  are  comparatively  safe.  The  round 
pilothouse  has  5  inches  thickness  of  plating. 
The  armament  consists  of  11-inch  guns  and 
100-pdr.  rifles.  In  the  combat  with  Fort  Dar- 
ling, on  the  James  river,  the  plating  of  the 
Galena  did  not  successfully  resist  a  well-direct- 
ed fire  of  large  solid  shot. 

The  JRoanohe, — ^This  vessel  was  originally  a 
double-decked  war  firigate,  and  with  the  Mer- 
rimac  also,  one  of  a  class  of  5  steam  frigates 
built  in  1865.  Having  proved  mngularly  un- 
fortunate and  expensive  in  her  original  trim, 
she  was,  by  order  of  the  Gk)vernment,  in  1862, 
razeed  or  out  down  flush  with  her  gun  deck, 
preparatory  to  plating,  the  object  being  to 
convert  her  into  a  powerful  iron  clad,  expos- 
ing but  little  of  her  hull  above  water  to  an 
enemy's  fire.  This  vessel  was  armored,  and 
received  her  additional  engines,  at  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works,  New  York ;  her  armor,  consisting, 
like  that  of  the  Ironsides,  of  single  or  solid  iron 
plates,  in  this  case  mainly  of  4}  inches  thickness, 
having  been  forged  at  the  '^  Franklin  Forge  " 
of  Messrs.  Tuffnot,  Dally  &  Co.,  of  the  same 
place.  The  plating,  backed  with  80  inches  of 
oak,  eictends  4  ft.  below  the  water  line,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  hull.  *  The  deck  is  covered 
with  j-lnch  plates,  placed  one  upon  the  other, 
so  as  to  break  joint  where  the  edges  meet ;  the 
joints  come  neatly  together,  but  with  a  small 
space  left  to  allow  of  expansion  and  the  natural 
working  of  the  ship.  The  plates  are  secured 
by  countersunk  bolts  to  the  deck  beneath. 
Over  the  hatch  surrounding  the  smoke  pipe 
where  it  issues  from  the  deck,  is  a  heavy  grat- 
ing of  wrought  iron,  1  inch  thick  by  7  inches 
deep,  BO  that  projectiles  striking  this  must 
glance  off  without  injury.  The  form  of  hull 
is  that  of  sea-going  vessels  generally,  and  the 
deck  will  be  without  guards.  The  portion  of 
the  rudder  post  usually  exposed  will  be  cov- 
ered by  a  strong  wrought-iron  hood,  which 
will  also  protect  the  propeller  from  shot. 
There  are  three  revolving  turrets,  of  the 
new  Monitor  dimensions  and  pattern  — 11 
thicknesses  of  1-inch  plate — and  each  pierced 
for  two  guns;  two  of  these  being  forward,  and 
one  abaft  the  centre.  The  parts  of  the  deck 
over  which  the  turrets  are  severally  placed 
are  strengthened  with  circles  of  oak  timber 
beneath,  nearly  12x12  inches,  these,  again, 
being  supported  at  regular  intervals  by  stan- 
chions of  like  dimensions.    Each  central  turret 
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shaft  rests  on  an  immense  eastriron  step,  pro- 
vided with  a  wrought-iron  key,  and  a  composi- 
tion seat  or  base  upon  which  this  is  to  advance : 
the  key  being  driven,  the  ways  on  which  the 
tnrret  revolves  are  thus  relieved  of  a  portion 
of  its  weight.  Besides  the  blowing  engines,  and 
the  anziliary  ones  for  moving  the  turret,  &c., 
the  vessel  is  propelled  by  the  engines  used  in 
her  when  a  wooden  frigate— 2  trunk  engines, 
with  80-inch  cylinders,  and  86  to  42  inches 
stroke ;  the  whole  are  supplied  with  4  Martinis 
boilers  and  a  large  auxiliary  or  donkey  boiler. 
The  battery  of  tiie  Roanoke  consists  of— for- 
ward turret,  1  15 -inch  smooth-bore  gun  and  1 
250-pdr.  rifle  gun;  middle  turret,  1  11-inch 
and  1 15-inch  smooth-bore  gun ;  after  turret,  1 
15-inch  and  1  200-pdr.  rifle  gun.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  heaviest  battery  ever  yet  put  together 
on  a  single  ship. 

The  Roanoke^s  bow  is  also  fbmished  with  a 
powerful  ram.  To  form  this,  the  forward 
plates  project  some  feet  beyond  the  stem,  and 
farthest  at  about  the  water  line.  At  the  extrem- 
ity, a  solid  piece  of  iron  is  inserted  and  flrmly 
secured  between  the  plates  projecting  from 
the  two  sides;  and  the  angular  space  between 
this  and  the  bow  proper  is  flUed  in  with  solid 
timbers  firmly  bolted  together.  The  Roanoke, 
now  armed,  is  said  to  be  as  yet  the  most  impreg- 
nable and  formidable  vessel  of  the  navy.  She 
is  expected  about  the  20th  of  April,  1868,  to 
take  her  position  off  the  Narrows,  as  the  per- 
manent guardship  of  New  York  harbor. 

The  Keohuh. — This  vessel,  also  named,  from 
Mr.  0.  W.  "Whitney,  her  constructor,  Whit- 
ney's Battery,  was  built  in  New  York.  The 
Keokuk  is  a  two-turret  ram,  length  159  ft.  6  in., 
breadth  86  ft.,  depth  of  hold  18  ft.  6  in.,  draught 
9  ft.  Her  hull  is  of  i-inch  rolled  plates,  the 
sides,  above  the  water,  sloping  in  at  an  angle  of 
87°,  to  prevent  a  square  hit  by  the  enemy's  shot. 
The  sloping  sides,  and  the  deck  higher  at  the 
middle  of  its  length,  in  this  and  a  few  other 
iron-clads  of  similar  form  above  water,  have 
gained  for  them  the  name  of  "  turtles."  With- 
out going  into  all  details  of  construction,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Keo- 
kuk's side  armor  consists  in  its  being  formed 
of  alternating  bars  of  iron  and  strips  of  yellow 
pine,  each  4  inches  thick  by  1  wide,  over  the 
whole  of  which  there  are  applied  2  contin- 
uous $-inch  plates:  it  is  claimed  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  give  the  strength  of  5|  inches 
of  iron,  without  its  fhll  weight.  The  turrets 
do  not  revolve.  Each  is  to  contain  an  11 -inch 
gim,  which  is  to  be  turned,  as  required,  to 
different  portholes.  The  turret  armor  is  con* 
struoted  like  that  of  the  sides,  its  total  thick- 
ness being  5j  inches;  but  the  turrets,  also,  are 
sloping,  being  20  ft.  in  diameter  at  base,  8  ft. 
8  inches  high,  and  14  feet  at  top.  A  strongly- 
made  rauL.  10  ft.  broad  at  the  hull,  8^  inches 
thick  at  the  front  and  foot,  and  5  feet  long, 
projects  from  the  bow.  By  means  of  bulk- 
neads,  water-tight  compartments  are  formed 
within.    These  can  be  filled  in  16  minutes 


when  it  is  desirable  to  depress  the  vessel  in 
the  water  during  an  action,  and  emptied  again 
by  the  pumps  in  40  minutes.  The  Keokuk 
has  two  engines,  each  of  250  horse  power,  and 
two  propeller  screws,  by  means  of  which  she 
can  be  manoeuvred  with  great  fadlity.— ^In  the 
action  at  Charleston,  occurring  since  liie  above 
was  prei>ared,  the  Keokuk  was  strud:  by  96 
shots:  of  these,  5  went  through  the  after  tur- 
ret, 8  through  the  forward  one,  7  through  the 
smokestack,  and  several  through  the  side  ar- 
mor, some  near  the  water  line.  One  Whitworth 
steel-pointed  shot  remained  sticking  in  the 
wall  of  the  after  turret.  The  vessel  sank  the 
next  morning,  and  was  to  be  blown  up. 

The  Dunderherg, — ^This,  intended  to  be  a 
highly  impregnable  and,  in  all  respects,  formi- 
dable iron-clad  war  vessel,  is  now  building, 
after  plans  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  and 
at  his  shipyard,  New  York.  Her  extreme 
length  will  be  878  ft.,  breadth  68  ft.,  depth  of 
hold  from  the  main  deck  28  ft.,  tonnage  7,000, 
and  she  will  be  propelled  by  engines  of  5,000 
horse-power.  The  bow  of  this  vessel,  for  a 
length  of  56  ft.,  will  be  a  solid  mass  of  timber, 
and  the  frame  and  decks,  in  fact,  the  remainder 
of  the  hull  throughout,  will  be  constructed  of 
an  almost  incredible  weight  of  timber  of  the 
largest  size,  and  braced  within  with  iron  bam 
diagonally  crossingeach  other,  of  dimensions 
of  6  by  }  inches.  The  sides  proper  of  the  ves- 
sel, 2  ft.  thick,  are  strenffthened  by  an  addi- 
tional 2  ft.  of  timbers  wiwout.  Before  apply- 
ing the  armor,  a  proiecting  angle  or  "  hip  "  is 
built  on  over  the  4  feet  of  wpwl  already  men- 
tioned, and  entirely  round  the  vessel,  the 
greatest  thickness  occurring  at  the  level  of  the 
-  main  deck,  and  being  there  7  ft.  in  all :  from 
this  level  the  hip  slopes  in  at  an  angle  of  58** 
with  the  vertical,  until  it  terminates  at  the 
sides,  about  6  ft.  below  water  line.  This  slop- 
ing portion  is  completely  coved  with  armor,  of 
course  set  at  the  angle  just  named.  Upon  the 
main  deck,  for  170  ft.  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
vessel's  length,  a  casemate  of  long  octagonal 
form  is  built  up,  its  sides  sloping  upward  and 
inward  at  an  angle  of  47''.  This,  so  far  as  it 
extends  along  the  deck  at  the  sides,  forms  a 
single  angle  with  the  slope  of  the  sides  be- 
low ;  and  it  rises  by  its  entire  height — *l  ft. 
6  in.  in  the  dear— above  the  level  of  the  deck 
at  bow  and  stem.  The  sides  and  ends  of  this 
casemate  are  plated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sides  of  the  nuU,  with  4^inch  solid  platen 
The  deck  plating  and  that  upon  the  casemate 
roof  is  of  f-inch  plates.  The  total  weight  of 
armor  will  be  about  1,200  tons.  The  main 
deck,  and  so  the  hip,  is  at  6  ft.  above  the 
water  line.  Upon  the  casemate  roof  will  be 
erected  two  revolving  turrets  of  great  strength, 
and  each  to  contain  two  guns  of  the  heaviest 
caliber.  There  will  also  be  at  least  10  lam 
guns  in  the  casemate,  the  port  sills  being  8  ft. 
above  the  water  line.  There  will  be  two  rud- 
ders, so  that  in  case  one  becomes  disabled  the 
other  can  be  used ;  and  both  the  rudders,  along 
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irith  ihe  immenBO  propeller  screw,  will  be  pro* 
teeted  by  a  strongly  built  orerhang  at  the 
•tenif  itBleDgth  about  17  ft.,  its  widtb  on  either 
tide  0£  tiie  propeller  shaft,  12  ft,  while,  as  a 
farther  protection,  the  sides  of  the  overhanff 
also  curve  or  project  downward.  The  solid 
bow,  with  its  plating,  will  constitute  the  ressel 
a  verj  powerral  ram,  the  destrnctive  force  of 
which  will  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  high 
speed,  of  15  knots  an  hour,  she  is  intended  to 
possess;  while,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  hip  will 
afford  protection  by  first  receiving  the  shock 
ef  a  ram  that  may  attempt  to  run  her  down. 
The  Dunderberg  is  eiq>ected  to  be  a  highly 
eflBcient  sea-going  vessel.  She  will,  probably, 
not  be  completed  until  about  the  beginning  of 
.the  year  1864. 

The  Italian  iron-clad  fHgates,  Be  d^ Italia  and 
(7(^<»&io— the  first-named  already  built  and  the 
last  in  process  of  construction— «re  also  built 
by  Mr.  Webb,  and  at  hia  shipyard.  The  JU 
tP Italia,  now  being  armored  with  4|-inch  plates 
at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  is  a  40-gun  propel- 
ler'fHgate,  204  feet  long,  and  furnished  with  a 
ram.  Five  other  Italian  iron-clad  frigates  are 
buildingin  France  and  England. 

The  Bentar^  Gunboat, — ^This  is  one  of  the 
fleet  of  gunboats  hastily  improvised  for  service 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  war.  She  was  con- 
structed of  two  hulls  joined  side  by  side,-* 
length  186  ft.,  total  breadth  74  ft.— these  hulls 
being  sealed  up  between  with  4-inoh  oak 
planl.  The  entire  upper  part  of  the  hull,  to 
several  feet  below  water  line,  was  then  plated 
with  i-inch  iron,  securely  bolted  on.  The 
Benton  draws  4  ft.  of  water,  and,  besides  hav- 
ing a  bomb-proof  bow,  she  is  divided  into  40 
water-tight  compartments,  so  that  if  her  bow 
were  shot  away  she  would  still  float,  and  her 
gnnners  and  men  would  be  protected  as  before. 
The  wheels  are  between  the  two  single  hulls, 
toward  the  stem,  the  wheel  houses  being,  for 
ordinary  missiles,  shot  proof.  The  sides,  above 
water,  slope  inward  at  an  angle  of  45^.  Her 
armament  consists  of  18  8  and  9-inch  guns. 
Ih  operations  on  the  Western  rivers,  this  and 
other  gunboats  of  its  class  have,  in  a  general 
way,  performed  satisfactorily,  their  fire  being 
▼ery  efficient,  and  themselves,  in  but  rare  in- 
stances, thus  far,  disabled  or  sunk. 

7%d  Btsex,  Gunboat.—Tlaa  iroo-clad,  which 
has  figured  quite  conspicuously  in  river  opera- 
tions at  the  West,  has  a  length  of  205  ft.,  beam 
60  ft,  depth  of  hold  4  ft.  6  in.  Her  hull  is 
nearly  submerged,  and  her  casemates  have  the 
unusual  height  of  17  ft.  6  in.  The  wood-work 
of  her  forward  casemate  is  39  in.  thick ;  of 
the  flide  casemates,  16  in.,  and  of  the  pilot- 
house 18  in.  thick.  Over  all  these  parts  is  a 
continuous  layer  of  rubber,  1  inch  thick.  The 
iron  plating  bolted  on  over  this  is,  upon  the 
forward  casemate  and  pilothouse,  1}  inches 
thiols  that  upon  the  side  casemates  }  ioch 
thick.  This  vessel  is  also  divided  into  40 
water-tight  compartments,  and  upon  her  sides 


are  hips,  or  false  sides,  intended  first  to 
receive  and  break  the  blow  of  an  enemy's 
ram.  Her  armament  consists  of  3  9-inch  Dahl- 
gren  guns,  1 10-inch  shell  gun,  2  50-pdr.  rifles, 
1  long  82-pdr.,  and  1  24-pdr.  boat  howitzer. 

27ie  l^iseumkiaj  Chmboat. — ^This  vessel,  re- 
cently completed,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Western  fleet.  Her  length  is  182  feet» 
beam  70  feet,  depth  of  hold  8  feet,  draught, 
when  laden,  6|  ft.,  tonnage  980.  The  sides 
of  this  verael  are  plated  with  S-inch,  and 
the  deck  with  1-inch  wrought  iron ;  the 
plates  over  the  batteries  or  gun  rooms  will  be 
6  inches  thick  forward,  and  4  aft.  Her  tim* 
bers  are  very  strong,  her  build  staunch,  and 
outfit  complete.  A  bulwark  of  iron,  loopholed 
for  musketry,  is  placed  around  her  guarda 
Her  engines  and  machinery  were  made  by 
Messrs.  McGord  &  Oo.,  St.  Louis.  The  m^ 
engines,  two  in  number,  with  dO-inch  cylin- 
ders, of  6  ft.  stroke,  impel  2  powerful  side 
wheels ;  while  2  other  engines,  with  20-inch 
cylinders  and  20-inch  stroke,  work  the  two 
screws.  Her  armament  is  8  11-inch  Dahlgren 
guns,  in  battery,  forward,  and  2  100-pdr.  nfled 
guns,  in  battery,  aft.  The  magazines,  or  the 
hold,  can,  by  the  pumps,  be  completely  flooded 
in  a  very  brief  time ;  while,  as  an  addition  to 
Jier  armament,  she  has  an  apparatus  for  throw- 
mg,-  to  a  distance  of  200  ft.,  a  stream  of  scald- 
ing water. 

Other  Gunboats  and  Earns. — Certain  iron- 
clads building  at  Pittsburg  will  have  a  length 
of  175  ft.,  beam  50  ft.,  depth  of  hold  7  ft ;  the 
bottoms  will  be  fiat,  the  hull  rising  considera- 
bly out  of  water  will  present  somewhat  the 
form  of  a  coal  barge,  though  with  sides  leas 
vertical,  and  greater  sharpness  toward  the 
bow.  The  hull  will  be  plated  with  4-inch  iron 
to  2  ft.  below  the  water  line.  There  will  be 
1  turret,  its  sides  of  6  inches  of  plates.  Each 
boat  will  be  propelled  by  4  engines,  and  will 
carry  2  large  guns,  her  draught,  loaded,  being 
about  5  ft.  These  boats  are  intended  solely 
for  river  service. 

The  Indianola  is  one  of  a  new  daas,  of  gun- 
boat and  ram  combined,  intended  for  river 
service,  and  to  have  a  light  draught  and  high 
speed.  Her  wooden  sides  are  3  ft  thick,  and 
her  armor,  over  this,  three  inches  of  iron. 
The  wheel,  wheel  house,  and  roof  are  bomb 
proof.  The  Ohoctaw,  in  many  respects  of 
similar  construction,  though  of  different  form 
above  water,  will  carry  a  heavy  armament, 
and,  with  her  high  speed,  will  constitute  a 
formidable  craft. 

Becent  English  and  French  Armored  Vessels, 
»The  French  natives  cuirasses  thus  far  com- 
pleted having,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron 
frigate  La  Couronne,  wooden  hulls  over  which 
the  armor  is  applied,  are  like  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can armored  vessels  correctly  described  as  being 
"  iron  clad  ;^'  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  of  the  class  under  consideration 
being  really  iron  ships  with  armor  in  addition, 
these  are  more  properly  described  as  "armored 
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iroo^"  fhan  as  iron-dad  Vessels.  In  foot,  a  strict 
elaasifioation  of  the  new  vessels,  based  on  mate- 
lials  employed  and  mode  of  combination  in  the 
oonstniotion  of  their  hnlls,  has  not  jet  been  at- 
tempted ;  and  while  the  (American)  Roanoke 
and  Dnnderberg  are  strictly  iron-clad  yessels, 
In  the  Keoknk  and  some  others,  the  character 
of  hnll  is  more  nearly  or  exactly  entitled  to  the 
description  of  *'  composite." 

The  only  English  connterparts,  thns  far,  of 
the  Warrior  (described  last  year),  are  the  Black 
Prince,  alao  of  6>089  tons,  and  the  Defence  and 
Resistance,  each  of  8,668  tons  bnrden.  Their 
armor  is,  briefly,  that  of  the  sides  only  through 
abont  one  half  the  length  amidships,  and  from 
the  npper  deck  to  6  ft.  below  the  water  line. 
In  the  Achilles,  also  of  6,089  tons,  the  same  ex- 
tent of  armor  is  applied,  along  with  the  im- 
portant addition  of  a  belt  of  armor  extended, 
for  a  space  reaching  a  little  above  and  below 
the  load  water  liae,  entirely  abont  the  re- 
maining portions  at  bow  and  stem ;  the  pur- 
pose of  this  being  to  guard  against  the  unfa- 
vorable accident  of  penetration  "  between  wind 
and  water."  The  Defence  and  Renstance  carry 
each  14  casemate  guns:  their  speed  is  slow. 
The  Achilles  has  a  casemate  200  ft.  long,  car- 
rying 26  guns.  The  Northumberland,  Mino- 
taur, and  Aginoourt,  each  of  6,621  tons,  and 
890  ft.  length,  are  to  be  protected  over  their 
iron  shell,  from  stem  to  stem  and  from  the 
upper  deck  to  5  ft.  below  water  line,  with  a 
9-inch  wood  backing  and  5i  inches  of  armor, 
forming  a  casemate  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessel,  and  carrying  40  broadside  guns. 
All  these  are  iron  ships.  The  Prince  Consort, 
Royal  Oak,  Royal  Alfred,  Ocean  Triumph, 
Oaledonia,  each  of  4,045  tons,  and  277  ft.  long, 
are  wooden  frigates  previously  in  part  oon- 
fltracted,  and  now  being  converted  into  iron 
dads ;  the  extent  of  their  armor  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  (Northumberland) 
dass,  and  their  armament  82  68-pdrs.  The 
Hector  and  Valiant,  each  of  4,068  tons,  and 
275  ft  long,  and  armored  to  the  same  extent, 
with  the  singular  deficiency  of  a  short  distance 
at  the  water  line  near  the  bow  and  stem,  will 
carry  each  80  casemate  guns.  It  may  be  added 
that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  vessels  here 
described  will  carry  in  addition  2  or  more 
Armstrong  swivel  guns,  fore  and  aft 

The  vessels  of  the  three  last-namdd  dasses 
are  thus  very  heavily  laden  with  armor ;  and  to 
avoid  this  condition,  it  appears,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed, 
Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, was  first  to  suggest  the  plan  of  confining 
the  armor  to  a  short  casemate  amidships,  with 
shot-proof  bulkheads  at  its  terminations  fore 
and  aft,  and  with  this  additionally  a  belt  of 
armor  a  few  feet  wide  carried  round  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vessel  at  the  water  line.  The 
ships  recently,  if  not  now,  building  expressly 
upon  his  plflAis,  are  the  Enterprise  and  Favor- 
ite; the  former  of  990  tons,  180  ft.  long,  with 
four  guns;  the  latter  of  2,168  tons,  220  ft  long, 
with  8  guns.    In  the  Enterprise,  the  hull  bdow 


the  base  of  the  central  battery  is  of  wood, 
but  protected  by  plating  with  iron  the  deek 
situated  at  level  of  the  top  of  the  water-line 
belt  of  armor.  The  remaining  upper  works  of 
the  ship  are  of  iron ;  while  from  the  square  cen- 
tral armored  portion  or  tower  the  guns  can  be 
fired  both  athwartships,  and  fore  and  aft  Of 
the  Favorite,  the  entire  hull  is  of  wood ;  and  to 
protect  it  from  being  fired  by  shells,  the  por- 
tion of  the  sides  above  the  armor  belt  and 
before  and  abaft  the  central  battery  are  plated, 
but  more  thinly,  with  iron. 

Besides  the  English  vessels  now  described, 
there  are  three  or  more^  classes  fbmished  with 
Capt.  Ooles'  revolving  *^ shields"  or  ^^cupdas,'' 
which  correspond  in  purpose  with  the  turrets 
of  our  iron-clad  vessels,  with  the  peculiarity, 
however,  that  (like  those  of  the  IHmderberg) 
they  have  doping  sides.  The  Royal  Sovereign, 
three-decked  line-of-battle  ship,  cut  down  to 
her  lower  deck,  and  completely  plated  with 
iron,  her  length  being  880  ft,  has  5  of  these 
cupolas,  each  intended  for  2  110-pdr.  breech- 
loading  Armstrong  guns.  The  Prince  Albert, 
also  a  razeed  ship  and  of  the  same  length,  has 
6  cupolas,  each  to  receive  two  similar  guns. 
These  formidable  batteries  are  intended  for 
coast  defence.  The  dass  of  iron  vessels  carry- 
ing two  of  Coles'  cupolas  have  a  length  of  175 
ft.,  beam  42  ft,  depth  24  ft.,  draught  17  ft 
All  the  vessels  with  cupolas,  though  not  as 
high  out  of  water  as  the  casemate  vessels,  still 
rise  above  the  water  line  higher  than  do  those 
of  the  Monitor  dassea  like  the  American 
turret-carrying  vessels,  they  have  no  masts,  and 
a  mainly  clear  deck.  Very  recently,  Capt 
Coles  urges  that  vessels  of  this  sort  should  be 
masted ;  and  he  has  prepared  a  modd  of  such 
a  ship  with  4  masts,  having  a  lengthened  hull, 
and  with  one  shield  removed.  To  obviate  the 
objection  arising  from  risk  of  shooting  away 
rigging,  he  proposes  to  make  the  masts  of  iron 
tubes  rigid  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
canvas,  when  standing  entirely  done,  i,  «., 
without  shrouds  or  stays. 

Of  French  armored  ships,  the  origind  La 
Ohire  class,  4  in  number,  and  built  of  wood, 
have  a  length  of  255  ft.,  and  are  completely 
clad  with  4|-inch  solid  armor.  There  are  10 
other  French  vessels  of  similar  constmction 
but  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions.  The  Sol- 
ferino  and  Magenta,  also  of  wood,  and  about 
270  ft.  in  length,  are  plated  on  the  same  gen* 
erd  plan  with  the  American  New  Ironsides,  and 
the  English  Enterprise,  namely,  with  a  centrd 
battery  or  casemate  amidships  at  which  the 
plating  extends  from  the  upper  deck  to  a  few 
feet  below  the  water  line,  and  a  bdt  of  armor 
a  few  feet  in  width  at  this  line  about  the  rest 
of  the  ship.    They  will  carry  each  26  guns. 

The  Manufacture  ofnd  Application  of  Armor 
P2atef.— Since  it  is  for  the  present  admitted 
that  the  armor  must  possess  qudities  to  be 
found  only  in  a  good  wrought  or  malleable 
iron,  its  production  has  thus  f^  been  confined 
to  the  two  modes  of  rolling  and  hammering. 
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The  reladve  advantages  of  these  twor  meth- 
ods Are  still  only  in  part  decided.  In  this 
ooantry  opioion  and  practice  have  favored  the 
making  of  thin  plates  by  rolling,  since  in  such 
plates  homogeneity  of  structure  and  uniformity 
of  strength  are  less  likely  in  this  way  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  manufacture  is  much  more  rapid ; 
while  for  thick  plates,  in  order  to  secure  dose 
interlacing  of  the  fibres  and  uniform  tenacity, 
working  under  the  hammer  has  been  preferred. 
The  thin  rolled  plates  are  formed  from  bar 
iron  or  blooms,  produced  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  blooms  for  the  thick  plates  are  usually  pro- 
duced from  ''*'  scrap  iron,*'  selected,  but  of  mixed 
description,  piled  in  fagots  of  a  convenient  size, 
brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  fornace,  and  re- 
duced under  the  steam  hammer  to  a  solid  mass. 
Several  of  these  blooms  are  then  laid  in  a  pile, 
four  or  more  layers  deep,  and  successively 
crossing  each  other  in  length,  conveyed  in  this 
condition  into  a  large  furnace  in  which  they 
are  again  heated  until  the  whole  becomes  high- 
ly malleable,  and  under  the  steam  hammer  are 
then  welded  into  a  portion  of  a  pUte ;  and  ad- 
ditions are  made  in  like  manner  to  one  end  of 
this,  until  the  material  requisite  for  a  single 
plate  has  been  in  this  way  united.  The  plate 
so  produced  can  be  of  almost  any  «ze  desired, 
and  it  is  finally  brought  to  more  uniform  con- 
dition and  surface  by  one  or  more  heatings 
followed  by  working  under  the  hammer.  The 
plates  of  the  Roanoke,  forged  and  built  up  in 
this  way,  were  of  a  usual  len^  of  12  to  15  ft., 
and  width  of  about  8  ft,  their  thickness  gen- 
erally 4}  inches,  and  their  weight  4,000-7,000 
lbs.  Such  a  plate  is  a  sort  of  oblong  plank  of 
iron :  other  plates  of  irregular  outline  required 
for  special  parts  of  the  ship^s  sides  are  shaped 
by  appropriate  machines. 

These  plates  are  next  drilled  for  the  bolts, 
and  those  requiring  it  are  also  bent  to  fit  the 
part  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  By 
means  of  ^^  templets,*'  or  fac  similes,  in  thin 
board,  marked  with  spots  corresponding  to  the 
holes  already  bored  in  the  wooden  body,  or 
drilled  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  parts  of  the 
iron  hull  upon  which  they  are  to  be  fastened, 
the  successive  courses  of  plates,  numbered  in 
their  proper  order,  are  then  marked  for  the 
bolt-holes  and  drilled ;  after  this  the  holes  are 
usually  "  countersunk,"  in  order  that  the  bolt- 
head  may  enter  so  as  to  stand  even  with  the 
outer  surface.  The  plates  are  finally  bent  to 
the  shape  they  may  be  required  to  have,  by  the 
action  of  powerful  hydrostatic  presses.  The 
required  curvature  is  readily  given  to  the  plates 
for  upright  turrets,  by  placing  them  one  at  a 
time  between  a  curved  bed  upon  the  upper  sur- 
fSace  of  the  movable  platform  of  the  hydrostatic 
press,  and  a  fixed  frame  of  like  curvature  above, 
and  forcing  the  plate  upward  until  it  is  shaped 
between  the  two,  as  in  a  mould.  These  plates 
are,  at  different  works,  bent  either  cold  or 
heated.  The  plates  for  the  sides  of  the  ship 
require  to  be  bent  to  a  great  variety  of  curves, 
and  the  expense  of  preparing  a  corresponding 


number  of  moulds  is  obviated  by  employiDg  an 
upper  and  a  lower  ^*  die,"  each  consisting  of  a 
series  of  strong  iron  bars,  these  being  aeyerally 
capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed,  ms  re- 
quired, and  at  either  end,  by  the  action  of  atooft 
screws  which  fix  their  positions.  Above  the 
upper  die,  which  is  movable,  is  a  heavy  iron 
casting  to  give  it  weight,  while  the  lower  die 
is  stationary.  A  templet,  representing  any  re- 
quired plate,  being  placed  between  the  two 
dies,  the  upper  and  lower  sets  of  bars  have 
their  ends  raised  or  lowered  by  the  screwi^ 
until  each  bar  exactly  fits  upon  its  own  part  of 
the  templet ;  and  the  upper  die  being  then 
raised  to  some  distance,  and  the  tempdet  re- 
moved, the  plate,  already  heated  to  a  highly 
soft  and  ductile  condition,  is  placed  upon  the 
lower  die ;  the  upper  being  then  let  fall,  the 
weight  with  which  it  is  loaded  suffices  at  once 
to  bring  the  soft  plate  to  the  required  shape ;  or 
any  slight  departure  from  this  is  corrected  by 
tightening  the  bars,  at  points  where  it  is  requi- 
site. 

In  England,  the  two  modes  of  producing  the 
single  thick  plates  under  the  hammer,  and  by 
the  rolls  have  each  their  advocates.  The  ham- 
mered plates  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works  are 
thus  made :  The  best  scrap  iron,  being  selected 
and  cleaned,  is  piled,  heated,  hammered  into  a 
bloom,  and  then  rolled  into  bars  6  inches  broad 
by  1  thick;  these  bars  are  cut  up,  fnled  and 
again  hammered  into  a  slab ;  several  of  these 
slabs  are  laid  upon  each  other,  heated,  and 
hammered  into  the  form  of  part  of  a  plate;  and 
the  process  being  repeated  by  like  additions  at 
the  end  of  this,  the  requisite  length  of  plate  is 
gradually  produced.  In  other  cases  the  ham- 
mered plate  is  more  simply  produced  by  suc- 
cessively welding  together  lumps  or  masses  of 
scrap  iron,  to  the  reouired  length.  It  has  been 
objected  to  such,  ana  in  a  degree  to  all  ham- 
mered thick  plates,  that  the  iron  under  this 
mode  of  working  becomes  hard  and  brittle, 
and  must  lack  a  continuous  and  uniform  tena* 
city.  To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  in  prop- 
erly made  hammered  plates,  though  somewhat 
hardened,  the  iron  does  not  lose  its  fibrous  and 
tough  character,  that  by  the  requiste  anneal- 
ing, as  observations  on  drilling  and  bending 
the  plates  and  experiments  upon  targets  show, 
the  toughness  of  the  iron  is  preserved  and  per- 
haps improved  by  the  working  ;  while  the 
solidity  and  freedom  f^om  blisters  or  other 
faults  in  the  incorporation  of  the  parts  are 
greater  with  the  hammered  plates. 

Messrs.  Brown  A;  Oo.,  of  Sheffield,  among 
others,  advocate  and  practise  the  nutfing  of 
the  plates  by  rolling.  The  dimensions  usually 
required  for  the  frigates  now  building  in  Eng- 
land are—length  16-18  ft.,  width  B  ft.  6  in. 
to  8  ft  10  in.,  thickness  4}  in.  The  weight 
of  an  unfinished  plate  of  usual  size,  as  it  conies 
from  the  rolls,  is  80-140  cwt ;  a  few  indies 
being  cut  from  the  sides  and  ends,  the  weight 
of  the  finished  plate  ranges  from  60  to  110 
cwL    In  the  making  of  a  5*ton  plate,  ban  of 
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ivm  are  &sfc  rolled  to  12  inches  broad  by  1 
thick  and  aheared  to  80  inches  length ;  5  of 
these  are  piled  and  rolled  down  to  a  ropgh 
filab ;  two  such  slabs  are  then  welded  and  roll- 
ed down  to  a  plato  1^  ioohes  thick,  which  is 
sheared  to  4  ft.  sqaare.  Four  snch  plates  are 
then^iled  and  roiled  down  to  one  of  2^  inches 
thickness,  and  8  feet  hy^;  and,  lastly,  4  of 
these  plates  are  piled  and  rolled  to  form  the 
entire  plate.  There  are  thus  welded  together, 
during  tlieir  snccessi^e  redaction  in  thickness, 
160  thicknesses  of  plato.  That  blisters  and 
imperfection  of  welding  and  of  cohesion  shonld 
occur  in  a  plate  so  produced  is  inevitable,  espe- 
cially, on  accoont  of  the  difficolty  of  bringing 
so  large  a  mass  to  a  perfect  welding  heat 
throughout,  during  the  &ial  operation  of  roll- 
ing into  one  the  4  large  plates,  each  of  2^  in. 
thickness;  and  this  want  of  perfect  incorpora- 
tion is  held  to  be  a  source  of  weakness,  by 
reducing  the  thick  plato,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  condition  of  laminated  armor  composed 
of  plates  extremely  thin.  Some  plates  recent- 
ly made  in  this  way,  however,  and  of  6  inches 
thickness,  have  been  proved,  by  experiments 
upon  them  at  Shoeburyness,  to  possess  a  very 
satisfactory  degree  of  tenacity  and  strength. 

The  subject  of  the  methods  adopted  in  fast- 
ening the  armor  to  the  wooden  or  iron  sides 
of  the  vessel,  by  means  of  bolts,  screws,  &c., 
is  one  of  too  much  detail  to  be  interesting  to 
others  than  the  ship-builder  or  artisan;  and, 
besides,  it  is  probably  not  in  all  cases  fully 
made  known.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty  to  fasten  any  armor  securely  enough 
to  the  actaal  hull  of  an  iron  ship  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  wood  backing;  and, 
again,  to  fasten  thick  plates  strongly  to  either 
an  iron  or  wooden  hull  without,  at  the  same 
time,  weakening  the  plate  by  the  number  or 
size  of  the  bolt-holes.  The  attempts  to  ren- 
der thick  plates  in  effect  continuous  by  tongu- 
ing  and  grooving  appear  to  have  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  their  expense,  as  well  as 
of  the  weakness  of  the  union  thus  made. 
Different  patents  have  lately  been  taken  out, 
however,  for  modes  of  fastening,  partially  or 
wholly,  of  the  character  here  referred  to,  and 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England;  as  well 
as  others  for  providing  the  plates  with  flanges 
within,  through  which  only  the  bolts  requisite 
for  listening  are  to  be  passed.  Plates  may  be 
fastened,  to  some  extent,  by  bolto  made  to  pro- 
trude only  from  the  back,  or  by  holding  them 
between  angle-irons;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  may  yet  be  strengthened  at  the  joints  by 
welding,  in  the  manner  lately  employed  with 
boiler  joints,  by  moving  along  the  part  light 
furnaces,  from  which  a  jet  of  flame  is  blown 
upon  it,  and  following  up  dosely  with  ham- 
mers. In  some  of  the  target  experiments,  in 
which  the  thick  armor  plateis  were  fastened  by 
means  of  screw  bolts,  screwed  up  from  the  in- 
side, the  bolts  broke  off  short  at  the  nuts 
whenever  the  target  was  struck  by  heavy  shot 
This  mode  of  fastening  is  ^  some  extent 


adopted'  in  tfad  Monitor  torrets,  and  for  the 
plates  of  the  New  Ironsides,  in  the  former  of 
which  some  bolts  have  been  broken,  in  the  way 
named.  An  easy  remedy  appears  to  offer  it- 
self in  screwing  up  the  bolto  less  tightly. 

The  Aspects  of  the  Armor  Question  mean' 
while  Changing, — ^The  aim  of  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article  has  been  to  show  the  more 
unportant  steps  by  which  the  plan  of  armor- 
ing ships  became  graduaUy  matured,  and  to 
present  in  brief  the  several  modes  of  armoring 
that  have  been  actually  and  in  rapid  succession 
resorted  to  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1868.  StiU,  the  armor  actually  adopted  con- 
stitutes only  one  side  of  the  question,  and  this, 
in  fact,  the  secondary  one.  For,  so  long  as 
the  power  of  ordnance  can  be  yet  further  in- 
creased, the  demand  for  increased  capability 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  armor  of  ships 
grows  in  the  same  ratio;  and  just  so  long  the 
issue  between  the  two  remains  undecided. 
The  struggle  is,  on  one  side,  for  positively 
irresistible  artillery ;  on  the  other  for  absolute- 
ly invulnerable  ships:  will  either  of  the  two 
finally  and  completely  distance  its  antagonist! 
and  if  so,  which  one  ?  or  wfll  the  two  come 
ultimately  again  to  a  tolerable  balance  of 
chances,  such  as,  some  60  years  since,  existed 
between  wooden  ships  and  broadsides  of  the 
largest  round  shot  then  in  use?  and,  if  this 
is  to  be  the  result,  through  what  steps  is  it  to 
be  reached? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  while,  for  the 
past  two  years,  iron-armored  vessels  of  all 
dimensions,  and  in  great  numbers,  have  been 
hurriedly  building  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, during  this  very  period,  and  also  on  both 
sides,  the  caliber  and  firing  charge  of  cannon 
have  been  undergoing  a  marked  increase,  and 
which,  moreover,  promises  still  to  continue. 
Already  shot  and  shell  are  safely  and  regular- 
ly thrown,  which  have  powers  of  crushing 
and  of  penetration  such  as  were  not  at  all 
contemplated  in  the  estimates  of  requisite 
strength  tiiat  dictated  the  armor  of  La  Oloire, 
the  Warrior,  the  ordinary  Monitors,  the  Iron- 
sides, and  their  counterparts.  The  present 
phase  of  the  armor  question  cahnot  be  under- 
stood without  a  fiEdr  idea  of  the  most  recent 
advance  in  the  capacities  of  heavy  ordnance, 
and  of  the  execution  done  by  the  projectiles 
thrown  by  it.  While  upon  these  points  theo- 
retical views  must,  still,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  accepted,  much  information  may  be  drawn 
firom  the  set  experiments  made  in  the  way  of 
firing  upon  torgets ;  and,  for  the  latter  source, 
reliance  must,  as  yet,  chiefly  be  placed  upon 
the  English  experiments,  as  the  only  ones  very 
ftilly  published.  Some  principles  relating  to 
the  subjects  of  ordnance  and  projectiles  must, 
of  course,  here  be  introduced  as  preliminaries. 

Destructive  Power  of  Brcjeetifes.^^The  mo- 
mentum, or  quantity  of  motion,  in  a  moving 
projectile  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  its 
weight  into  its  velocity;  that  is,  momentum 
varies  as  W  X  Y.    This  is  the  measure  of  the 
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capadty  the  projectile  has,  if  instantaneoaslj 
stopped  hy  some  other  body  ia  any  part  of  ite 
flight,  to  pnt  that  other  body  in  motion*  Con- 
sequently, sapposing  a  cannon  ball  in  no  de- 
cree to  penetrate  armor  plating  against  which 
it  is  fired,  but  to  be  instantly  and  totally 
arrested  at  the  surface,  this  momentum  is  also 
the  measure  of  the  shook  or  concussion  the 
ball  will  giro  to  the  armor.  The  ball,  having 
its  motion  extinguished,  either  the  ship  as  a 
whole  or  the  part  struck  must  be  proportion- 
ally moved ;  and,  remembering  that  the  most 
rigid  sides  of  iron  and  wood  will,  still,  bend, 
and  may  fracture,  while  it  is  the  nature  of 
inertia  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the 
motion,  instantaneously,  to  the  whole  ship,  it 
follows  that  the  part  struck,  for  a  greater  or 
less  area,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  case,  will  move 
from  before  the  projectile  which  it  arrests. 
If  this  yielding  be  under  a  blow  sufficiently 
great,  the  effect  will  be  permanently  to  bend  the 
plate,  or  to  fracture  it,  perhaps  to  drive  it  into 
the  wood  backing,  and  to  start  or  crush  the 
latter.  In  this  way  the  plates  may  be  fractur^ 
ed,  shattered  or  loosened,  the  bolts  driven  in, 
or  the  structure  of  the  ship,  at  the  part,  racked 
or  strained,  and  perhaps  a  leak  produced. 
Now,  it  is  important  to  remember  (a  point  too 
often  overlooked)  that  all  these  effects,  per  te^ 
are  due  to,  and  measured  simply  by,  momen- 
tum, and,  hence,  increased  directly  and  simply 
by  increasing  the  product  of  weight  and  velo- 
city (not  of  weight  and  the  sqtuire  of  velocity). 
Thus,  if  the  two  balls  be  of  similar  form,  and 
could  act  by  momentum  alone,  then,  at  short 
range.  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong's  110-pounder,  fired 
with  14  lbs.  of  powder,  and  with  an  initial 
velocity  of  1,210  ft.  per  second,  should  have, 
to  the  common  68-ponnder,  fired  with  16  lbs. 
of  powder,  at  an  initial  velocity  of  1,680  ft. 
per  second,  a  damaging  effect  in  the  ratio  of 
110  X  1,210  to  68  X  1,580 ;  or,  nearly  as  18 :  11. 
But  precisely  to  the  extent  that  the  material 
and  structure  of  the  ship's  side  combine  to 
give  rigidity  and  immobility  to  the  part  struck, 
so  that,  while  the  gradual  operation  of  inertia 
will  not  allow  the  whple  ship  to  recede,  these 
qualities  jrefuse  to  allow  the  part  to  yield 
through  any  considerable  extent  so  as  to  be 
crushed  in  or  fractured  and  recoil,  it  will  then 
be  true  that  one  or  both  of  two  other  results 
must  follow,  namely :  the  projectile  must  ex- 
pend the  quantity  of  force  stored  up  in  it  in  the 
way  of  compressing,  flattening,  or  crushing  its 
own  mass,  in  the  first  case,  perhaps  rebounding, 
either  whole  or  fractured,  or  else  it  must  ex- 
pend the  same  force  in  the  way  of  overcoming 
the  cohesion  and  resistance  of  the  materials  it 
strikes,  and  pushing  or  cutting  its  way  into  or 
through  them.  But  this  quantity  of  force  or 
work  stored  in  the  moving  ball  is  proportion- 
al to  the  product  of  its  weight  into  the  square 
of  its  velocity ;  that  is,  the  v>arh  varies  as  W  X 
YK  It  is  already  evident,  then,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  a  ball  or  shell  in  the  way  of  punch- 


ing or  penetrating  the  armor,  and  generally 
the  sides,  of  a  ship,  must  also  be  in  this  ratio : 
it  increases,  so  far  as  the  mere  force  ia  oon- 
oemed,  as  weight  and  square  of  velocity. 
Supposing,  then,  their  entii^  energy  to  be  ex- 
|>ended  in  the  way  of  penetration,  the  projec- 
tiles above  named  would  be  capable  of  damag- 
ing effect  in  the  ratio  of  110  X.  1,210^  to  68  X 
1,680' ;  or,  nearly  as  16 :  17 ;  so  that  here,  allow- 
ing for  the  Armstrong  projectile  the  highest 
initial  velocity  claimed  for  it,  the  advantage  is 
still  on  the  side  of  the  68-pounder,  with  luif^ 
firing  charge  and  higher  velocity.  The  w^hts 
of  projectiles  of  like  form  being,  in  general,  as 
the  products  of  their  diameters  and  densities, 
it  may  be  correctly  said,  also,  that  their  punch- 
ing or  penetrative  capacity  will  be  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  thrde  factors,  diameter,  density, 
and  velocity  iqtMre. 

Thus,  projectiles  can  have  two  sorts  of  effect 
upon  obstacles,  say  the  armor  or  sides  of  a 
ship,  namely,  that  of  pushing  or  crushing  away 
the  part  before  them  until  tbeir  motion  m  con- 
sumed in  imparting  an  equal  motion ;  or,  that  of 
overcoming  their  own  cohesion  or  that  of  the 
part  struck ;  in  the  latter  case  driving  or  out- 
ting  into  the  part  until  the  work  stor^  np  in 
them  is  in  this  way  expended.  But  aince, 
generally,  under  the  instantaneous  blow  of  a 
projectile  the  armor  and  side  of  the  ship,  in 
degree,  both  yield  and  refuse  to  yield,  it  fol- 
lows that,  in  actual  cases,  the  two  kinds  of 
effect  will  usually  be  mixed,  though  one  or  the 
other  may  predominate.  It  would  appear, 
however,  to  follow  that,  other  things  equal, 
very  large  and  heavy  projectiles,  thrown  at  a 
lower  velocity,  should  be  relatively  more  ef- 
fective in  the  way  of  fracturing  or  shattering 
armor,  and  straining  the  general  struotare  of 
the  part,  while  shot  or  shell  of  less  weight, 
from  guns  bearing  a  heavy  charge  of  powder, 
and  giving  a  high  initial  velocity,  should  be 
more  effective  in  the  way  of  penetrating  the 
armor  and  sides,  as  where  the  object  may  be 
to  cause  a  leak  or  to  carry  shells  into  the  inte- 
rior. This  distinction,  questioned  by  some 
authorities,  and  not  always  dearly  drawn, 
appears,  still,  to  be  that  more  generally  held 
as  practically  correct. 

Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  oondudes  that  it  is  not 
by  piercing  small  clean-cut  holes  with  steel  shot, 
that  a  ship  is  to  be  disabled  or  destroyed,  bat 
by  knocking  large  ragged  holes  in  the  nde,  and 
rendering  the  interior  untenable  feom  splinters 
Stating  the  case,  however,  in  the  most  general 
way,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  amoimtof  de-. 
structive  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  guns 
which  can  give  to  the  heaviest  projectiles  the 
greatest  velocity ;  and  this  amounts  to  saying, 
in  other  words,  those  which  with  a  given  cal- 
iber and  weight  of  projectile  admit  of  being 
fired  with  the  heaviest  charge  of  powder.  In 
spite  of  some  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the 
opinion  is  now  gaining  ground  that  the  superior 
execution  of  the  new  wrought-iron,  hooped,  or 
otherwise  stron^ened  forms  of  (»dnanoe,  over 
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iihe  usual  cast-iron  gons,  is  especially  dae  to 
the  increased  charge — 86  to  60  ponnds,  or  more, 
of  powder — of  which  their  greater  t^naoitj-  and 
strength  admit.  So  far  as  smooth-bore  guns 
admit  of  heavier  charges  than  rifled,  the  former 
hiive  also  the  advantage  in  this  respect;  bat 
there  are  important  differences  in  the  behavior 
dnring  flight  of  the  two  kinds  of  projectiles,  that 
must  also  be  considered.  At  short  ranges,  say, 
nnder  400-600  yardsw  the  ronnd  shot  of  the 
smooth-bore  gnn  still  moves  with  somewhat 
nearly  its  initial  velocity ;  bnt  this  it  is  rapidly 
losing,  owing  to  the  greater  resistance  it  en- 
oonnters  from  the  air ;  and  a  little  farther  on 
it  is  ontstripped  by  the  rifled  projectile,  which 
at  long  ranges  is  thns  the  more  efie^^ive.  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren  says,  *^  The  rifle  shot  has  ffreat- 
er  pedetration  than  the  ronnd,  bnt  mnch  less 
concassive  power.  ...  I^  in  battering  an  iron- 
dad,  penetration  only  shall  be  the  paramount 
consideration,  and  other  ^ects  merely  incident- 
al, the  rifle  cannon  mnst  be  selected.  But  if 
the  concussion  and  shattering  of  the  plate  and 
its  backing  be  preferred,  with  snch  penetration 
as  might  be  consequent  thereon,  then  the  heavy, 
swift,  round  projectile  will  supply  the  blow 
best  adapted  to  such  work.    So  long  as  tiie 

S resent  mode  of  plating  continues,  there  can  be 
ttle  doubt  that  it  will  be  most  effectively  at- 
tacked by  cracking  and  bending  the  iron,  start- 
ing the  bolts,  stripping  off  the  armor,  and  break- 
ing away  large  portions  of  the  wooden  structure 
within."  In  respect  to  the  form  of  the  ends 
of  shot,  Prof.  Fairbaim^s  experiments  appear 
to  prove  that  the  penetrative  power  and  effect 
of  round-ended  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
fiat-ended  projectiles.  * 

The  materiid  of  the  shot  has  also  an  import- 
ant  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  its  effects.  In 
striking  armor  or  other  rigid  obstacle,  hard- 
ened steel  shot  undergo  less  compression  than 
any  others,  and  their  great  tenacity  renders 
them  but  little  liable  to  fracture ;  hence,  the 
work  of  which  they  are  capable  is,  in  higher 
degree  than  with  other  soils,  expended  upon 
the  opposing  body.  For  round-ended  shot, 
Pro£  Fairbairn  has  found  by  experiments  in 
punching  plates,  that  when  these  are  of  steel, 
the  dynamic  resistance  or  work  of  which  they 
are  capable  is  more  than  three  times  that  of 
like  shot  of  cast  iron.  He  concludes  (in  a  pa* 
per  read  before  the  Brit.  Assoc.,  1862,)  that 
tiie  conditions  apparently  desirable  in  projec- 
tiles, in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
may  be  expended  upon  the  armor  plate,  are :  1. 
Very  high  statical  resistance  to  rupture  by  com- 
pression. In  this  respect,  wrought  iron  and 
steel  are  both  superior  to  cast  iron.  The  stat- 
ical resistance  of  steel  is  more  than  8  times, 
and  that  (^wrought  iron  more  than  twice,  that 
of  cast  iron.  Lead  is  inferior  to  all  the  other 
materials  named.  2.  Resistance  to  change  of 
form  under  great  pressure.  In  this,  also,  hard- 
ened steel  is  superior  to  wrought  iron,  and 
oast  iron  inferior  to  both  these.  Finally,  the 
shot  which  would  effect  the  greatest  damage  to 


a  plate  would  be  one  of  adamant,  incapable  of 
change  of  form.  Such  a  shot  would  yield  up 
the  whole  of  its  vis  viva  to  the  plate.  And  ex- 
periments prove  that  the  projectiles  that  ap- 
proach nearest  to  this  condition  are  the  most 
effective.  The  mnch  greater  cost  of  steel  shot 
has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  their  adop- 
tion ;  but  M.  Bessemer  appears  to  have  assured 
Fairbairn  that  he  could  produce  steel  shot  at  lit- 
tle more  than  the  cost  of  those  of  cast  iron.  Dahl- 
gren asserts  that  the  actual  damaging  effect  of 
cast-iron  is  greater  than  that  of  wronght-iron 
shot,  in  that,  while  the  latter  is  merely  flatten- 
ed or  crushed  by  impact,  and  tends  then  to 
lodge  in  the  plating,  the  former,  though  it 
breaks,  is  more  apt  to  pass  completely  through, 
making  a  larger  hole,  and  badly  cracking  the 
plate. 

In  this  country,  guns  for  throwing  very 
heavy  shot — 450-476  lbs.  solid — are  in  snccess- 
fUl  use ;  and  one  at  least  for  throwing  a  1000- 
Ib.  ban  is  already  constructed  and  in  readiness. 
But  the  most  recent  change  in  the  direction  of 
eflSciency  of  shot,  appears  to  be  in  the  adoption 
of  the  plan,  whidi  had  already  come  into  favor 
in  England,  of  larger  charges  of  powder.  The 
maximum  charge,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  86 
lbs.  of  powder.  The  Government,  it  is  stated,  has 
now  ordered  cannon,  preparations  for  fabricat- 
ing which  are  already  in  progress,  which  will 
bear  the  explomon  of  60,  and  possibly  of  70  lbs. 
of  powder ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  450-lb. 
shot  thrown  with  such  a  charge,  will  prove  the 
most  destructive  missile  thus  &r  ever  employed. 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  also,  in  his  recent  report, 
states  as  the  result'of  repeated  and  severe  tests 
of  their  capacity  in  this  particular,  that  the  9- 
inch  and  11-inch  cast-iron  guns,  until  recently 
the  largest  in  use,  bear  continued  firing  with 
charges  much  greater  than  those  for  which 
they  were  intended;  the  9-inch  one  half  greater, 
and  the  11-inch  with  double  the  original  weight 
of  powder. 

JSenstance  of  Iron  Plates. — ^The  law  admitted 
to  hold  generally  true  in  respect  to  the  resist- 
ance of  plates  of  any  given  kind  of  iron  to 
Ennching  or  firacture,  is,  that  such  resistance 
I  directly  proportional  to  the  sheared  or  frac- 
tured area — ^the  total  length  and  breadth  of 
metal,  throughout  which  the  cohesion  of  the 
partides  is  overcome, — ^and  hence,  that  it  is  as 
the  depth  and  diameter  of  a  hole  cut  in  the 
plate,  or  as  the  total  length  and  depth  of  the 
fracture  produced  in  it. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  the  strength 
and  resistance  of  a  single  homogeneous  plate 
bear  to  its  thickness,  appears  not  yet  to  be  de- 
cided. Experiments  eany  made  at  Manchester 
appeared  to  show  that  the  resistance  varies 
direc^y  and  simply  as  the  thickness,  so  that  a 
plate  twice  as  thick  as  another  has  only  twice 
its  power  of  resisting  impack  During  the  last 
year,  however,  at  Shoeburyness,  a  target  of  6-8 
inch  boilerplates,  with  a  l^-inch  plate  in  front, 
the  whole  held  together  by  alternate  rivets  and 
screws  8  inches  apart,  and  having  a  thickness 
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of  8  inches,  was  completely  penetrated  bj 
the  8-mch  68-pdr.  smooth-bore  gun  and  the 
100-pdr.  rifle,  at  200  yds.,  though  at  like 
range  these  gans  have  not  greatly  injured  the 
best  ii-inch  solid  plates ;  and  a  'ikO-inch  tar^ 
get  similarly  constructed  was  much  bulged  and 
broken  at  the  back  by  the  same  guns.  From 
these  and  other  data,  Fairbaim  deduces  a  con- 
clusion in  common  with  that  now  generally 
held  in  England  and  France — ^and  made  in 
those  countries  the  leading  argument  in  favor 
of  armoring  with  single  thick  plates — namely, 
that  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  which  lies  be- 
yond the  thickness  of  any  plates  yet  adopted, 
the  resistance  of  the  plate  to  shot  increases 
very  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  thickness;  so 
that  wil^  tiiicknesses  of  1, 2, 8,  etc,  the  capaci- 
ties of  resistance  are  as,  1,  4,  9,  etc. ;  and  that 
a  single  4i-inoh  plate  has  practically  about 
twice  the  strength  of  two  Scinch  plates  laid 
together,  though  the  latter  give  the  same  total 
depth  of  metal.  In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ste- 
vens in  1854,  however,  a  10-inch  125-pdr.  round 
shot,  with  10  lbs.  of  powder,  and  having  about 
the  same  penetrating  power  with  either  of  those 
above  named,  only  slightly  indented  and  did  not 
break  a  6  f -inch  target  composed  of  plates  of 
similar  thickness  to  those  made  use  of  in  the 
English  experiments.  It  is  stated  that  the  ex- 
periments, individual  and^offioial,  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country  concur  in  showing  even  a 
superior  resistance  in  laminated  armor.  The 
comparatively  smaller  firing  charge,  and  lower 
velocity  of  ball  which  have  here  been  hitherto 
the  rule,  may  serve  in  part  to  explain  away  the 
value  of  these  results.  In  explanation  of  the 
assumed  superior  resistance  of  single  thick 
plates — though  the  fact  makes  against  them 
when  penetration  actually  occurs— it  has  been 
urged  that  in  punching  such  a  plate  with  a 
projectile,  the  hole  made  is  conical,  about  the 
size  of  the  ball  in  front,  and  much  larger  at 
back,  while  the  hole  made  through  laminated 
armor  is  cylindrical ;  so  that,  in  the  former  the 
sheared  or  fractured  area  must  be  much  greater. 
Besides  the  area  of  fracture,  however,  and 
the  absolute  thickness  of  single  or  partial  plates, 
many  other  circumstances  must  enter  to  decide 
in  a  given  case  the  relative  capacities  of  the 
ball  and  tiie  armor.  Among  these  are :  differ- 
ences in  tihe  qualities  of  the  metal  of  the  ball 
and  of  the  armor,  as  in  case  of  the  best  hard- 
ened steel  shot  striking  armor  which  has  either 
too  great  brittleness  or  too  ^eat  softness ;  the 
presence  or  absence  of  uniform  cohesion  and 
strengtii  throughout  the  thickness  of  each  single 
or  partial  plate,  depending  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  hi»  been  manufiGU}tnred ;  the  necessity 
of  joints  and  bolts  or  rivets  in  tiie  armor— al- 
most always  elements  of  weakness  at  the  points 
where  they  occur ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
mode  of  applying*  and  fastening  the  plates  is 
made  to  prevent  or  compensate  such  weakness. 
The  latest  conclusions  still  appear  to  be  to  the 
effect  that,  for  the  most  effctive  sort  of  plating, 
the  tiiree  qualities  requisite  are:  1,  that  the 


iron  shall  not  be  of  a  crystalline  teizhire;  % 
that  it  shall  possess  considerable  ductility  and 
the  greatest  possible  tenacity ;  8,  that,  to  these 
ends,  it  shall  be  a  very  fibrous  iron.  To  these 
qualities  it  will  probably  have  to  be  added  that, 
fourthly,  in  order  to  effectual  resistance  to  the 
almost  unfractnrable  shot  of  metal  having  the 
utmost  tenacity  and  hardness,  the  possession 
also  on  the  part  of  the  plate  of  the  utmost  hard- 
ness compatible  with  the  three  qualities  above 
named,  is  indispensable.  Beside  the  use  of 
Franklinite,  presently  to  be  referred  to,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  possibly  a  very  low  Bes- 
semer steel,  or  iron,  as  likely  to  supply  all  the 
needful  conditions,  may  yet  be  cheaply  adapted 
to  the  making  of  armor  plates. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Uolley,  after  remarking  that  our 
information  in  respect  to  the  relative  strength 
of  single  and  laminated  armor  is  still  too  in- 
complete to  warrant  a  conclusion,  adds:  ^'  It  is 
probable  that  the  heavy  English  machinery 
produces  better- worked  tiiick  plates  than  have 
been  tested  in  America,  and  that  American 
iron,  which  is  well  worked  in  the  liiin  plate 
used  for  laminated  armor,  is  better  than  Eng- 
lish iron ;  while  the  comparatively  high  veloci- 
ties of  shot  used  in  England  are  more  trying  to 
thin  plates,  and  the  comparatively  heavy  shot 
in  America  prove  most  destructive  to  solid 
plates.  So  that  there  is  as  yet  no  common 
ground  of  comparison  [between  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  practice  of  the  two  countries]." 
In  respect  to  joints  and  fastening,  Fairbaim  was 
led  by  tests  made  with  a  view  to  this  particu- 
lar subject,  to  the  result  that,  taking  the  co- 
hesive strength  of  a  given  plate  at  100,  the 
strength  of  an  ordinary  double-riveted  joint  is 
about  70,  and  that  of  a  single-riveted  joint  not 
more  than  66. 

It  appears  very  recently  to  have  occurred  to 
the  English  naval  authorities  that  the  bending 
of  the  thick  iron  plates  to  fit  the  ship's  sides, 
as  has  so  far  been  practised  in  case  of  all  or 
nearly  all  their  armored  vessels,  must  render 
the  plates  so  bent  more  vulnerable.  Very  few 
of  the  American  armored  vessels  have  been 
constructed  with  bent  plates ;  among  such  are 
at  least  the  Roanoke  and  the  Onondaga.  It 
would  seem  that  the  greatest  strength,  in  this 
respect,  would  be  secured  by  forging  the  plates 
as  nearly  to  the  required  shape  as  possible,  and 
then  fitting  the  sides  or  backing  to  the  plates, 
rather  than  these  to  the  surface  they  rest  upon. 

The  Beeent  BrperimenU  with  Modern  ffeavy 
Ordnance,^ln  October,  1861,  a  tai^t  20  feet 
lonff  by  10  feet  wide^  and  representing  the  side 
of  the  Warrior— 4i  inches  of  solid  iron  on  18 
inches  of  teak  backing,  with  an  inner  lining  of 
{-inch  wrought  iron — ^was  fired  on  at  200  yards' 
distance,  at  Shoeburyness,  during  the  principal 
part  of  two  days,  with  solid  68-pounder8,  110- 
pounders,  and  SOO-pounders,  both  singly,  and 
also  in  salvos  of  3,  4,  and  6  guns  at  a  time, 
concentrated  on  white  spots  painted  on  the 
supposedly  weaker  parts  of  the  target  The 
missiles  simply  rebounded,  or  broke  and  flew 
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off  in  fragments ;  and  thoTigh  the/ battered  the 
plates  aad  heated  them  in  parts  almost  red  hot, 
yet  none  of  them  passed  through,  nor,  until  the 
final  salvo  of  6  1004b.  balls^  Sred  with  16  lbs. 
of  powder  each,  and  aimed  on  a  single  spot  to 
one  side,  did  they  even  fracture  the  outer  plat- 
ing: the  effect  of  this  last  fire,  however,  was 
to  make  a  gap  in  the  outer  plate  15  inches  long 
and  its  whole  depth,  loosening  some  of  the  bolts, 
but  not  really  dktnrbing  the  baoJdng  or  inner 
plate.  The  conclusion  for  the  time  was,  that 
the  Warrior  style  of  armor  was  practically  in- 
vulnerable to  the  ordnance  at  the  time  in  use. 

But  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experi- 
ments at  Shoeburyness,  it  was  observed  that 
the  smooth-bore  68-pdr8.,  fired  with  more  pow- 
der, left  their  mark  in  deeper  dints  in  the  plate 
than  did  the  Armstrong  rifled  110-pdrs. — a 
£act  the  cause  of  which  has  been  shown  in  the 
section  on  the  Power  of  FrojectiUs.  This  led 
to  or  strengthened  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
those  Interested  in  the  making  of  ordnance, 
that  large  wronght-iron  guns,  strong  enough 
to  bear  heavy  firing  charges,  would  at  close 
range  penetrate  the  armor  which  came  so 
trinmphantiy  out  of  the  previous  tests.  Sir 
Wm.  Armstrong  aocordiDgly  had  a  gun  fabri- 
cated for  elongated  800-lb.  shot,  its  bore  10^ 
inches  and  greatest  diameter  -88  inches,  and 
which,  not  having  been  rifled,  was  fired  (April 
8,  1862)  with  a  156-lb.  round  shot  and  40  lbs. 
of  powder,  against  the  target  above  described, 
or  a  similar  one :  the  first  shot  crushed  the  outer 
plate  at  the  point  struck  into  ** crumbs'^  of 
metal,  splintered  and  mashed  the  teak  backing, 
and  badly  sprung  the  inner  plate;  and  the 
second,  strikmg  near,  aggravated  the  damage 
and  its  extent.  The  charge  was  then  increased 
to  50  lbs.,  and  the  third  and  fourth  shots  each 
went,  at  different  points,  completely  through 
the  outer  plate,  backing,  and  lining,  burying 
themselves  in  the  timbers  supporting  the  tar- 
get. A  change  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
practical  invulnerability  of  the  Warrior  armor, 
at  least  for  a  square  hit  at  short  ran^,  of 
course  set  in;  and  although  for  a  time  it  was 
urged  by  some  that  the  actual  damage  to  the 
target  had  been  overstated,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that  after  some  160  discharges  the  Arm- 
strong gun  burst,  showing  that  the  charges 
used  were  too  much  for  the  metal  and  con- 
struction, the  more  decisive  experiments,  soon 
afterward  made,  completed  the  overthrow  of 
the  confidence  previously  entertained  on  the 
side  of  armor  defence. 

The  experiments  in  firing  solid  shot  and  sheU 
upon  targets  were  renewed  in  August,  1862 ; 
and  upon  an  occasion  on  which  members  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  Government  on  iron 
plates  and  ordnance  were  present,  the  new 
Horsfall  wrought-iron  smooth-bore  gun,  caliber 
18  inches,  weight  22  tons,  and  carrying  a  286- 
Ib.  solid  ball,  as  well  as  other  pieces,  was  tried. 
The  standard  Warrior  style  of  target  being 
used,  range  200  yds.,  and  charge  75  lbs.  of 
powder,  the  first  shot  smashed  through  the 


entire  taraet^  striking  out  a  huge  hole  more 
than  2  ft.  in  diameter,  cracking  the  surrounding 
iron  in  all  directions,  and  unfitting  the  tangiett- 
for  further  experiments.  The  gun  appeared  to 
be  in  no  way  strained  or  iqjnred  by  the  fire. 

In  the  experiments  previous  to  this  time, 
the  shells  fired  against  armor  of  moderate 
thickness  had  been  broken;  and  it  had  been 
held  that  vessels  covered  with  21-inch  plates 
were  shell-proof.  A  Whitworth  rified  breech- 
loading  12-pounder  field  gun  of  4-indh  bore 
was  on  this  occasion  loaded  first  with  a  fiat- 
fronted  solid  steel  shot  and  fired  at  100  yds. 
upon  plates  of  2  and  2|  inches:  in  both  cases 
the  shot  cut  their  way  dear  through  the  plates. 
The  same  ffun  was  then  loaded  with  a  flat- 
fronted  steel  shell,  containing  6  oz.  of  powder, 
and  fired  with  a  charge  of  80  oz.:  no  fuze  was 
employed,  but,  as  expected,  the  concussion 
ignited  the  bursting  cnarge;  one  such  shell 
passed  through  a  2-mch  plate  and  12-inch  oak 
backing,  another  pierced  the  plate  and  burst  in 
the  badcing,  shattering  it  to  pieces.  A  Whit- 
wortii  70-pdr.  naval  gun  was  then  tried  against 
a  target  of  4-inch  plating  on  9  inches  of  oak. 
attached  to  another  frame  of  four  inches  of 
oak,  lined  finally  with  a  2-inch  iron  plate, 
the  space  between  the  two  frames  being  80 
inches.  A  70-lb.  flat-fronted  steel  shell,  fired 
with  12  lbs.  of  powder,  at  200  yds.,  was  driven 
clean  through  the  first  plate  and  backing, 
readied  and  fractured  the  2-inch  plate,  and 
then  burst,  shattering  the  target.  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  concludes  that,  against  such  weapons  as 
those  employed  in  these  experiments,  no  Ameri- 
can gun-boat  [qnei^,  iron-clad  vessel  ?]  is  proof  J 
but  that,  with  Whitworth^s  hardened  steel 
shells,  such  vessels  could  be  destroyed  at  1,500 
-2,000  yards.  It  was  observed  in  these  ex- 
periments that  the  Whitworth  fiat-fronted  steel 
projectiles  cut  clean  holes  through  the  outer 
plates,  without  fracturing  them  as  did  the  ball 
from  the  Horsfall  gun.  It  was  believed  by 
those  present  at  the  trials,  that  the  latter  would 
have  gone  through  a  plate  6  inches  in  thick- 
ness. 

Sept.  25,  1862,  experiments  were  made 
with  the  same  Horsfall  gun,  and  an  Arm- 
strong 120-pdr.,  rifled  on  Whitworth's  plan, 
the  range  now  being  800  yards  for  the  former 
(18-inoh)  gun,  and  600  yards  for  the  latter  (7- 
inch).  The  target  was  21  feet  long,  15  feet 
high,  of  the  Warrior  pattern,  already  given, 
and  strengthened  withm  by  a  framing  of  mass- 
ive angle  irons,  set  18  inches  apart.  The 
Horitfall  gun  was  fired  14  times  with  solid 
shot  of  275  lbs.,  and  a  75-lb.  charge,  at 
least  two  of  the  shot  striki;n^.  One,  a  ricochet, 
bounded  from  40  yards  m  front  smashed 
throi^  the  armor,  making  a  great  nole,  shat- 
tering the  teak  and  fracturing  the  lining,  but 
not  passing  through;  another,  strikiog  the 
upper  comer  of  the  target,  made  a  huge  frac- 
ture, breaking  out  several  great  pieces  from 
the  outer  plate.  The  Whitworth  rifle,  with  a 
firing  charge  of  28  lbs.,  sent  a  solid  hexag- 
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onid  flftt-fronted  flbot,  18^  inehes  long,  weight 
180  lbs.,  through  the  armor  into  the  wood, 
•flhttttering  one  of  the  angle  irons,  but  not  gohiff 
through.  With  the  same  gun,  a  shell  of 
"homogeneous  metal"  (low  cast  steel),  17 
inches  in  length,  holding  8^  lbs.  of  powder, 
weighing  180  lbs.,  and  fired  with  a25-lb.  charge, 
was  sent  dean  through  the  4f-inch  armor 
plate  and  the  wood  backing,  exploding  as  it 
struck  the  inner  plate,  and  tearing  the  latter 
into  fragments.  The  solid  shot  and  shell  firom 
this  gun  made  clean  8-inch  holes  through  the 
armor;  and  their  velocity  at  the  moment  of 
impact  was  ascertained  to  be  1,284  ft  per  sec- 
ond. Thus,  the  standard  English  system  of 
armor  was  proved  to  be  completely  vulnerable 
even  to  shells ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
sult appeared  to  be  due  to  the  high  firing 
charge  and  velocity  secured  by  the  HorsilEill 
and  Whitworth  guns,  and  to  the  use  with  the 
latter  of  the  hardened  steel  shot  and  shell ; 
BO  that  the  English  authorities  consoled 
themselves  with  the  conclusion  that,  in  com- 
parison, the  French  navy  rifle  guns,  and  the 
American  cast-iron  Dahlgren  guns  are  "use- 
less against  iron  sides.'*  It  appears  that,  still 
more  recently,  the  Whitworth  rifle,  last  refer- 
red to,  has  thrown  a  150-lb.  shell,  holding  5 
lbs.  bursting  charge,  and  fired  with  27  lbs.  of 
powder,  completely  through  a  5^inch  armor 
plate  and  9  inches  of  backing,  the  shell  explod- 
ing in  the  space  beyond,  representing  the  hold 
of  the  ship  I 

In  respect  to  recent  experiments  in  the 
United  States,  as  already  implied,  although 
these  have  been  now  for  a  long  time  in  prog* 
ress  at  Washington,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  else- 
where, and,  it  appears,  on  no  limited  scale, 
very  little  connected  with  the  results  has  yet 
been  made  public.  It  is  said  that  the  hollow 
875-lb.  shot  of  the  15-inch  guns,  their  walls  8 
inches  in  thickness,  thrown  against  lOJ-inoh 
laminated  armor,  backed  with  18  inches  of 
oak,  were  broken  without  doing  serious  dam- 
age to  the  armor.  Admiral  Dahlgren  speaks 
of  a  new  class  of  gun — caliber  not  positively 
given,  though  probably  15  inches — ^which,  at 
200  yards,  has  sent  its  shot,  with  ease,  through 
5j  inches  of  iron  plates  and  18  inches  of  oak 
bating. 

Ftactiedl  Qwilifieatiom  <u  to  the  BelaHoe 
Efficiency  of  Guns  and  Armor. — ^Even,  how- 
ever, the  facts  that  the  most  powerftil  ord- 
nance has  sufficed  to  pierce  and  demolish  fixed 
targets,  under  a  fair  fire  on  land,  do  not 
prove  the  actual  (similar)  armor  of  ships  use- 
less; and  many  qualifications  of  the  results 
above  found  in  reference  to  the  resistance  of 
plates  and  .the  power  of  projectiles  must,  in 
practice,  come  in  on  both  sides — so  many,  in 
fiict,  that  the  actual  trial  of  the  two  in  naval 
engagements  must  finally  decide  these  ques- 
tions, and  may  decide  them  quite  differently 
firom  any  present  anticipations.  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  consiaers  that  the  victory  is  now  in  favor 
of  the  guns,  and  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  con- 


atruct  ships  of  suffieiMBt  power  to  prevent  tlieir 
destruction  by  entrance  of  shells.  Again,  the 
destructive  effect  of  ordnance  generaUy  is 
greatest  at  short  range,  and  on  aoeoont  of  the 
limited  number  of  guns  usual  in  the  new  styles 
of  armament,  and  the  known  resisting  power 
of  an  antagonist's  sides,  as  well  as  the  difficul- 
ties  of  aiming  at  sea  at  a  distant  moving  ob- 
ject, iron-dad  warfare  will  probably  be  car- 
ried on  as  a  rule  at  close  quarters.  Still  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  will  be  availed  of 
on  each  side  to  delay  or  avert  a  conduaive 
blow,  until  its  own  guns  can  be  brought  into 
play.  Thus,  in  favor  of  the  armor  and  ship 
(d^ence),  there  are  the  uncertainty  of  secui^ 
ing  a  square  hit,  even  on  vertical  sides;  the 
danger  with  large  charges  of  bursting  of  the 
antagonists  guns,  an  accident  but  too  modi 
favored  by  the  new  char^  of  i  to  ^  the  weight 
of  the  bidl ;  with  certain  styles  of  iron-dad, 
the  limited  number  of  the  guns,  and  in  propor> 
tion  as  these  are  of  large  size  and  heavy  firing 
charge,  the  necessity  of  longer  interval^— wit£ 
16-iuch  guns,  not  less  than  firom  8  to  8  min- 
utes—-between  the  discharges;  the  relativdy 
small  chance,  where  a  partial  damage  has  been 
inflicted,  of  increasing  or  completing  it  by  an- 
other shot  upon  the  same  point;  and  so  on.  It 
would  for  the  present  appear  that  the  20-indi 
1,000-pdr.  guns  must  be  confined  to  use  in  forts, 
and  from  which  their  steady  aun  would  enable 
them  to  tell  with  terrible  effect  on  vessels  even 
at  a  distance  of  1,000  yds.  or  more ;  so  tiiat 
while  they  are  obviously  desirable  for  harbor 
defence,  they  are  likely  at  the  same  time  to  be 
in  the  main  or  wholly  exduded  from  navd 
conflicts. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  the  gmu  (at- 
tack), are  found  such  facts  as,  that  tiie  prac- 
tical thickness  of  armor  and  backing  must 
always  be  confined  within  a  small  limit; 
that  heavy  armor  on  a  ship's  sides,  more  espe- 
cially when  far  removed  nrom  the  fhune  and 
proper  walls  of  the  hull  by  intervening  thick 
wood  backing,  continualiy  exerts,  a  strain 
tending  to  break  down  the  sides,  and  thus  in 
effect  codperates  with  the  racking  blows  of 
heavy  projectiles;  that  an  enemy^s  portholes 
are  always  exposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  most 
damaging  missiles  at  the  moment  of  being 
opened  for  firing;  that  the  concentratioa,  in 
partially  protected  vessels,  of  armor  over  case* 
mates  and  at  the  water  line,  necessarily  leaves 
some  parts  vulnerable,  dec. ;  while  to  all  Uiese 
circumstances  another  arisiiog  firom  an  entirdy 
different  source  must  be  added ;  namely,  thi^ 
the  targets  used  in  the  experiments  made  on 
land  have  unquestionably  possessed  a  greater 
strength  and  resisting  capacity  (though  this  is 
perhaps  less  true  of  laminated  armor),  than  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  any  section  of  an  actaaUy 
armored  ship's  side,  which  they  are  intended  to 
represent. 

The  Queetion  of  IneUnedor  qf  Vertical  Ar- 
mor.— ^The  principle  of  inclining  the  armor 
firom  the  vertical,  so  as  to  favor  the  glancing  of 
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shot,  aad  save  the  plates  from  reoeiying  the 
foil  f(oroe  of  the  blow,  appears  to  have  been 
first  proposed  b7  Mr.  Joeiah  Jones,  of  Liver- 
pooL  Among  the  experiments  made  to  test  the 
yalne  of  this  plan,  were  those  in  England,  in 
1861,  in  which  a  8i-inch  solid  plate  fixed  at  an 
angle  of  45*^  was  more  iigared  bj  elongated 
100-lb.  shot,  than  a  4i-inoh  solid  plate  in  a  verti- 
cal position,  the  two  plates  having  the  same 
backing  and  eqnal  wei^ts  of  metal  in  the  same 
Tertical  height.  In  &ct,  the  Iron  Plate  Com- 
mittee have  recently  reported  that  with  any 
practicable  inclination  from  the  upright — as 
much  sis  52^ — ^it  takes  the  ssme  weight  of  iron 
to  cover  effectually  with  armor  a  certain 
length  and  height  of  side,  whether  this  be  in- 
dined  or  upright.  This  is  but  another  mode 
of  expressing  tiiecondusion  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Stevens  in  this  country,  that  a  given  thickness 
of  iron  measured  on  the  line  of  fire,  whether 
the  pUite  be  fixed  in  a  vertical  or  an  inclined 
position,  offers  about  equal  resistance  to  the 
aversge  shot  striking  it.  These  general  state- 
ments must,  however,  be  to  some  extent  quali- 
fied, both  for  the  form  of  projectile  and  sort  of 
gun,  on  one  hand,  and  for  tiie  relative  hard- 
ness of  the  armor  surfiice,  on  the  other. 
£longated  projectiles  thrown  from  smooth-bore 
guns  are  notoriously  uncertain  of  effect  in  a 
first  oblique  impact,  and  of  direction  after  be- 
ing from  any  cause  once  ^^ ended  over"  or 
glanced.  With  projectiles  of  such  form,  rifling 
i^pears  indispensable,  in.  order  to  give  per- 
nsten^  in  ctirection  of  flight,  and  to  keep 
them  on  end  while  cutting  into  armor*  And 
in  such  case,  especially  if  the  shot  be  hard- 
ened and  fiat  fronted,  it  is  not  glanced  except 
by  armor  set  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon 
so  small  as  to  be  impracticable,  in  view  of  its 
forbidding  the  proper  accommodation  and 
working  of  the  guns,  and  rendering  the  hull 
deficient  in  stabOity  and  bearine;  while,  far- 
ther,  if  the  shot  are  glanced,  and  often  in  that 
case  in  fragments,  they  must  prove  so  destruc- 
tive to  objects  on  deck  as  to  render  masts,  rig- 
ging, and  sails  unavailable.  Round  shot,  in- 
deed are  likely  to  be  glanced  by  armor  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  40°  or  more  with  the  vertical; 
and  in  experiments  on  the  subject  in  this  coun- 
try, a  6^-inch  laminated  target,  vertical,  was 
by  a  126-lb.  spherical  shot  indented  about  4 
times  as  deeply  as  6|-inch  plate,  also  laminated, 
fixed  at  an  angle  of  27^°.  Besides  the  disad- 
Tantages  of  indined  armor  already  named,  are 
those  of  its  greater  expensiveness,  the  waste  of 
room  it  occasions,  and  the  &ct  that  to  a  more 
direct  ^re  from  devated  guns,  as  those  of  shore 
batteries,  its  less  actual  thickness  renders  it 
quite  vulnerable.  In  fiact,  in  the  United 
States  comparatively  few  armored  ships  have 
been  constructed  with  inclined  armor,  and  in 
England  the  prindple  is  regarded  as  aban- 
doned. Since,  on  the  part  of  Uie  annor,  a  sur- 
face at  once  highly  hard  and  tough  must  in- 
crease the  tendency  to  glance  shot,  the  use  of 
the  £Vanklinite  iron  for  surface  plating  may  be 


found  to  render  a  practicable  indination  of 
greater  value  as  a  means  of  protection ;  and 
experiments  with  a  view  to  tins  end  are  said 
to  be  in  progress. 

In  the  £}d^ibition  of  1862,  Mr.  C.  J.  Richard- 
son exhibited  drawings  of  a  modification  of 
the  inclined  principle  for  the  sides  of  ships. 
He  proposes  to  apply  the  armor  in  the  form  of 
projecting  conical  shields,  each  shield  having 
dightly  curved  projecting  lips  or  bases;  the 
forms  being  such  as  he  beneves  will  cause  shot 
striking  to  be  defiected  in  a  direction  back  to- 
ward that  from  which  they  came.  He  makes 
the  portholes  either  circular  or  oval,  and  con- 
tinues the  circi^ar  lip  round  them,  so  that  shot 
glancing  over  the  surface  of  the  shidd  may  be 
defiected  from  this  also.  Mr.  J.  W.  Gouchman, 
in  a  model  of  a  floating  battery,  combined  with 
vertical  ports  the  sloping  side  between  ports, 
as  attic  windows  are  formed  in  a  sloping  roo£ 
The  necessity  of  rendering  the  sides  and  roofs 
also  of  these  ports  shot-proof,  would  probably 
make  the  proposed  armor  enormoudy  heavy. 

The  Question  of  Kind  ((fArmar^  and  ofBaah' 
ing, — ^So  fiir  as  the  data  upon  which  must  be 
decided  the  question  between  the  claims  of 
laminated  and  of  solid  a!inor  have  yet  been 
determined,  those  data  have,  it  is  believed, 
been  in  the  main  embodied  in  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  article,  and  particularly  in  the 
section  on  Besistancs  of  Iron  Plates,  Each 
method  of  plating  has  its  own  advantages,  and 
its  own  defects ;  and  while  it  is  certain  that  the 
question  of  the  rdative  value  and  desirableness 
of  the  two  systems  has  not  been  decided  either 
way,  the  final  result  may  be  in  finding  each  of 
them  the  more  eligible  for  particular  sorts  of 
vessel  or  kinds  of  service.  Certain  well-con- 
ducted experiments  would  seem  to  prove  at 
least  that,  with  the  same  thickness  of  iron,  the 
soUd  armor  throws  off  and  keeps  out  a  shot 
which  may  deeply  indent  or  pass  through  the 
laminated.    This  might  be  quite  conclusive,  if 

retration  were  alone  the  question ;  but  such 
by  no  means  the  case.  While  Admiral 
Dahlgren  ^ves  prominence  to  the  fact  that  a 
very  thick  solid  plate  can  scarcely  be  made 
equal  in  texture  to  the  thinner  ones,  and  re- 
marks that,  in  every  instance  in  which  he  has 
seen  a  solid  plate  pierced  by  shot,  a  separation 
of  the  metal  at  tiie  welds  has  shown  the  im- 

g»rfection  of  the  union  there  formed,  Mr. 
oUey  regards  the  experiments  as  showing  so 
great  a  difi^ence,  in  simple  and  absolute  resis- 
tance to  shot,  in  favor  of  the  solid  iron,  as  to 
leave  a  large  margin  for  possible  defects  in  the 
Quality  of  the  latter.  It  appears  quite  certain 
uiat  fracture  is  more  likdy  to  result  in  solid 
than  in  laminated  armor,  since  in  the  latter  the 
separate  plates  are  more  capable  of  yielding  in 
virtue  of  their  elasticity;  and  that,  when 
caused,  it  is  also  more  serious  in  the  former. 
All  thick  plates  are  in  proportion  much  more 
weakened  by  the  necessary  large  bolt-holes 
through  them  than,  owing  to  its  mode  of  ap- 
plication, are  the  plates  of  laminated  armor ; 
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and  wiQi  the  solid  plates,  as  their  thickness  is 
increased,  this  souroe  of  weakness  will  be  ag- 
gravated in  a  degree  in  which  it  is  not  with 
armor  of  many  thin  plates.  Thick  plates  im- 
part no  str^igth  to  the  ship,  nor  do  they  help 
to  strengthen  each  other,  bnt  in  fact  hang 
separately  as  so  many  loads  on  the  ship's  sides, 
constituting  again  by  their  weight  a  source  of 
of  strain  and  weakness.  Thus,  the  Dake  of 
Somerset,  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  in  the  early 
part  of  1862,  admitted,  and  the  statement  holds 
equally  true  of  all  English  armored  ships  built 
up  to  this  time,  *'  We  have  not  yet  constructed 
a  vessel  in  which  the  iron  plating  adds  to  or 
assists  in  constituting  the  strength  of  the  ves- 
sel.*' "A  series  of  thin  plates,"  however,  as  Mr. 
Holley  remarks,  "  breaking  joints  and  bolted 
through  the  backing,  not  only  fasten  each 
other,  but  are  in  effect  a  continuous  girder  ;*' 
and  in  this  way,  they  not  only  afford  support  * 
to  each  other,  but  strengthen  the  entire  hull 
at  the  same  time.  Meanwhile,  laminated  ar- 
mor is  both  the  cheaper  and  the  more  easily 
put  on.  On  the  side  of  solid  plates,  it  has  been 
urged  that  if  the  resistance  practically  does  in- 
crease as  the  squarf  of  thickness,  and  4|  and 
5-inch  plates  are  found  to  tax  severely  the 
powers  of  the  best  ordnance,  then  in  plates  of 
8  inches  thickness  is  probably  to  be  found  a 
positive  protection  agamst  the  most  powerful 
guns  that  can  be  constructed.  Supposing  this 
could  with  such  plates  be  the  result,  the  facts 
already  presented  appear  to  throw  doubts,  if 
not  upon  the  feasibility  of  constructing  them 
of  good  quality  throughout,  at  least  on  that  of 
securely  and  satisfactorily  applying  them. 

In  respect  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  a  wood 
backing  for  the  plates^'it  may  be  stated  that 
while  English  opinion  and  practice  decidedly 
favor  the  armoring  ozdy  of  iron  ships — ^and 
this,  in  spite  of  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  get  the  surplus  wood  in  the  ship- 
yards used  up  in  a  certain  number  of  wooden 
hulls, — ^there  are  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject in  that  country,  who  argue  in  favor  of 
armoring  with  iron  on  iron^  dispensing  with 
the  intermediate  wood.  Among  the  advocates 
of  this  plan  has  been  Prof.  Fairbairn,  who 
urged  that  while  a  wood  backing  by  its  elas- 
ticity and  yielding  softened  the  blow  of  a  pro- 
jectile, this  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
plate,  since  the  latter  would  be  more  deflect* 
ed  and  driven  into  the  wood.  But  in  all  the 
firing  upon  the  laminated  armor  of  the  Moni- 
tors which  has  yet  taken  place,  no  such  result 
of  a  broad  area  of  the  plating  being  perma- 
nently bent  and  compressed  into  the  backing 
has  occurred.  Fairbairn  admits,  however,  that 
with  iron  on  iron  there  is  greater  risk  that  the 
result  of  two  or  more  heavy  shot  or  of  a  well- 
concentrated  fire  might  be  not  only  to  pene- 
trate the  plates,  but  dso  to  break  the  ribs  of 
the  ship ;  and  from  results  of  the  very  latest 
experiments  with  the  800-pounder  gun,  he  con- 
dudes  that  some  softer  and  more  compressible 
substance  than  iron  between  the  armor  and 


sides  is  necessary,  in  order  to  deaden  the  blow; 
so  that  the  wood  backing  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  This  action  in  the  way  of  distnbatlDg 
and  softening  the  blow  upon  the  hull  and  riba 
of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  upon  the  armor,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  ftmction  of  the  wood 
backing,  so  that  while  it  adds  little  to  the  real 
strengtifi  of  armor,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  nro- 
tection  of  the  ship,  and  may  be  considerea  as 
generally  indispensable.  And  again,  though 
such  backing  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of 
being  fired  by  shells,  it  becomes  a  special  and 
important  protection  of  the  ship^s  crew  and 
force,  by  arresting  or  preventing  the  discharges 
of  iron  splinters,  otherwise  so  likely  to  be  driv- 
en into  the  interior. 

Bstont  of  Armor,  and  Plant  of  Armored  Ve^ 
9el8. — As  American  practice  in  constructing  ar- 
mored vessels  has  thus  far  favored  moderate  or 
comparatively  small  dimensions,  so  it  has  tend** 
ed  most  strongly  to  the  plan  of  complete  and 
nearly  uniform  protection  of  the  entire  hull,  to 
a  dep^h  below  which  penetration  becomee  rety 
unlikely.  The  French  and  English  practice, 
directed  chiefly  to  sea-going  vessels,  and  hence 
of  generdly  large  dimensions,  has  been  divi- 
ded, but  in  good  degree,  it  would  appear,  driv- 
en—through the  desire  of  preserving  speed — 
to  the  plans  of  partial  armoring,  as  previonaly 
described.  With  ships  of  large  size,  it  appears 
quite  evident  that — ^and  especially  as  against 
uie  most  recent  styles  of  guns  and  projectiles — 
armor  from  stem  to  stern,  and  of  a  thickness 
to  be  invulnerable,  is  a  thing  utterly  in^>racti- 
cable,  at  least  without  such  a  weight  of  metal 
as  to  sacrifice  all  desirable  manageableness  and 
speed.  Besides,  it  is  ifrgued  in  England  that, 
while  the  complete  mailing  of  the  Royal  Sov- 
ereign, Prince  Albert,  and  others,  as  intended 
for  coast  defence  is  well  enough,  yessels  mailed 
on  this  plan  could  not  properly  lift  their  loaded 
ends  in  a  heavy  sea,  so  that  these  must  in  such 
case  continually  be  submerged  by  the  waves. 
Consequently,  for  large  sea-going  vessels,  a  suf- 
ficiently armored  casemate,  or  turrets,  amid- 
ships, with  a  broad  belt  of  armor  at  the  water 
line,  a  shot-proof  deck  being  formed  at  the 
upper  level  of  this  armor  belt  or  at  water  line, 
the  hull  being  as  much  as  practicable  divided 
into  compartments  severally  water-tight,  and 
with  pumping  engines  and  pumps  of  good  ca- 
pacity within  the  protected  space— such,  keep- 
ing in  view  sea-going  qualities,  celerity  of 
turning,  and  speed,  appears  to  be  in  brief  the 
generel  |>lan  indispensable  to  securing  at  once 
any  suffident  degree  of  practical  invulnerabili- 
ty and  ffdr  chances  of  keeping  afloat.  Since 
there  must  somewhere  be  a  shot-proof  deck, 
the  placing  of  i^his  near  water  line  aoes  not  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  hull,  though  it  may 
have  some  effect  on  its  stability;  but  it  saves  a 
considerable  weight  of  metal  fh>m  the  nnar- 
mored  parts,  a  portion  of  which  can  well  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  armor  where  applied. 
Again,  it  has  been  proposed,  with  hulls  of  the 
ordinary  height  oat  of  water,  to  save  wei^t 
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and  inoreaBe  the  rtrength  of  anaor  bj-  plating 
more  ]ieaYil7  at  the  water-line  belt,  and  again 
at  the  height  of  the  battery,  with  a  lower  ed^ot- 
proof  de(±,  as  before,  and  shot-proof  passages 
leading  from  the  lower  protected  space  to  that 
of  the  battery  or  gun  deck. 

Large  dimensions  of  hnll,  by  increasing  the 
carrying  power  of  the  ship  in  a  more  rapid 
ratio  than  the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  mo- 
tioD)  allow  not  only  of  heavy  armor  and  anna* 
ment,  but  also  &yor  speed;  so  that,  in  a 
general  way,  snch  dimensions  mnst  be  aimed 
at  in  sea-goiog  ships.  Bnt  an  important  in- 
crease, on  the  other  hand,  in  a  venel's  effici- 
ency may  be  secured,  as  is  aimed  at  in  the 
Monitors,  by  dispensing,  as  far  as  practicable, 
witJi  everything  but  a  protected  hull,  a  bat- 
tery and  its  auxiliaries,  and  engines  for  propnl- 
aion,  for  the  needful  work  of  yentUating  and 
pmuping,  and  working  the  turret,  if  not  of 
senrmg  the  guns ;  the  latter,  meanwhile,  by  the 
device  of  the  reyolving  turret,  being  rednoed 
in  nmnber  and  increased  in  caliber  and  power. 
The  settling,  however,  of  the  Montank's  turret, 
under  the  blows  of  shot  from  Fort  McAllister, 
and  the  blocking  of  the  turrets  of  the  Passaic 
and  Nahant,  in  the  attack  on  the  forts  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  show  that  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
degree  of  endurance  and  efficiency  in  actual 
combat,  some  important  improvements  are  yet 
required,  and,  perhaps,  intimate  that,  with 
anutll  vessels  of  this  construction,  the  large 
armaments  of  line-of-battle  ships  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  the  large  number  of  tur- 
rets, >and  so  of  hulls,  composing  an  attack- 
ing fleet  Since  the  attack  referred  to,  Gapt 
Ericsson  declares  that  the  construction  of  tne 
turrets  and  pilothouses  of  tiie  Monitors  is  pur- 
posely made  such  as  to  admit  of  the  application 
of  additional  thicknesses  of  plating,  if  this  (as 
now  appears  to  be  the  fiict)  should  be  proved 
necessary;  and  he  implies  that  all  the  apparent 
.  imperfections  m  the  batteries,  shown  by  that 
contest,  can  be  readily  and  completely  remedied. 

Among  the  means  which  appear  to  promise 
a  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  small  bat- 
teries may  be  named  the  plan  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Stevens,  of  **  elevating  and  lowering,  by  hy- 
draulic machinery,  the  turn  table  on  which  the 
gun  carriage  is  fixed,  so  that  the  gun  can  be 
fired  above  deck,  and  loaded  and  protected, 
except  at  the  moment  of  firing,  below  a  shot- 
proof  structure;  and  especially  Mr.  Stevens' 
arrangement  for  loading  and  cooling  guns 
rapidly  by  simple  steam  machinery;''  as  well  as 
the  plan  of  *^a  rotating  battery,  designed  by 
Mr.  J  ulius  King,  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  two 
or  more  guns  are  loading  below  deck,  while 
another  in  the  same  revolving  frame,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  shot-proof  hood,  may  be  trained, 
elevated,  and  fired  above  deck."    [Uolley.] 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Stevens  has  re- 
cently, with  the  proviso  that  the  Government 
shall  purchase  it  in  case  of  success,  proposed 
to  complete  his  well-known  battery  at  his  own 
expense,  and  then  to  submit  it  to  the  severest 
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tests  known  to  modem  navigation  and  gun- 
nery, among  its  assumed  qualities  being  a  speed 
of  20  mUes  per  hour,  capability  of  turning  in 
an  extremely  short  time  on  its  own  centre,  and 
invulnerability  to  shot  of  the  most  powerfoi 
known  ordnance.  This  last  quality  is  in  a 
good  degree  to  be  derived  from  the  submersion 
of  the  hull,  during  action,  to  such  a  depth  that 
the  lower  deck  wall  be  considerably  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  deflecting  influ- 
ence of  which  is  held  to  afford  the  most  effi- 
cient possible  protection  to  the  hold,  witii  the 
engines  and  machinery,  so  enveloped.  The 
bottom  of  this  battery  is  of  wood,  and  so,  flree 
from  the  fouling  which  proves,  after  a  little 
time,  so  serious  a  barrier  to  speed  with  vessels 
having  iron  bottoms,  unprotected. 

The  question  of  the  best  construction  of 
hull  for  armored  ships  is,  in  fact,  still  by  no 
means  settled.  The  comparatively  thin  shell 
of  a  very  usual  style  of  iron  ships,  perforated 
by  rows  of  holes  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
ribs,  is  manifestly  a  source  of  weakness  in  ref- 
erence to  transverse  strains;  while  the  shell 
may  also  be  crushed  in  by  collision  with 
ledges  of  rocks,  or  a  blow  from  the  flukes 
of  an  anchor.  To  remedy  these  defects,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  apply  a  thick  wood- 
en sheathmg  outside  tiie  iron  shell,  and 
over  this  copper  or  brass  sheathing;  and, 
again,  to  introduce  a  double  bottom,  as  is 
done  in  the  Great  Eastern,  and  in  the  new 
Euglish  *^ shield"  ships;  an  objection  to  this 
being  that  the  necessary  allowance  of  space 
enough  between  the  two  bqttoms  to  admit  of 
the  entrance  of  workmen,  diminishes  greatly 
the  aviulable  room  of  the  hold. 

Experience  in  this  country  appears  not  to 
favor  the  armoring  of  old  wooden  vessels 
for  the  new  sort  of  service;  but  whether 
or  not  the  proper  hull  of  an  armored  ship 
were  better  constructed  of  wood,  appears  to 
be  still  an  open  question.  The  wooden  bot- 
toms, with  or  without  copper  sheathing, 
have  the  advantage  of  fouling  far  less  than 
those  of  iron.  The  iron  suiface,  acted  on 
by  salt  water,  rusts  rapidly  and  unevenly, 
and  then  affords  a  lodgement  to  barnacles 
and  seaweeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  un- 
flt  it  for  gliding  easily  upon  the  water,  thus 
reducing  the  spMd.  Lord  Palmerston  declared 
that  the  Warrior  fouled  so  fast  that  she  lost 
a  knot  an  hour  in  speed  every  six  weeks  she 
was  afloat ;  and  such  vessels,  if  the  bottoms  be 
not  in  some  way  protected  from  this  action, 
require  frequent  docking  and  cleaning,  and  are 
not  so  suitable  for  long  voyages.  Ooppeit 
sheathing  oxidizes  slowly  and  more  evenly,  and 
thus  constantly  dislodges  the  foreign  bodies 
that  would  become  attached  to  its  surface. 
But  against  wooden  hulls,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  an  objection  that  they  work  more  under  the- 
action  of  a  heavy  sea  than  does  a  well-con- 
structed shell  of  iron;  and  this  is  by  fur  a 
more  serious  difficulty  in  the  case  of  single 
thick  -plates  than  in  that  of  laminated  annor. 
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Hence,  in  England,  &  yetj  etrong  feeling,  on 
this  Boorew  adverse  to  wooden  hulls  exists  in 
naval  ciroles.  It  is  stated  that  the  four  large 
frigates  which  lately  made  a  trial  trip  to  Por- 
tugal returned  with  their  plates  so  loosened 
that  thej  required  to  be  at  once  docked  and 
repured.  Mr.  McKay,  &yorixig  wooden  hulls 
for  reasons  some  of  which  have  been  given, 
asserts  that,  since  thick  oak  planking  of  from 
40  to  dO  ft.  in  length,  can  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance in  Delaware  and  Ohio,  and  nowhere 
else  on  the  globe,  therefore  far  stronger  wood* 
en  vessels  can  be  bidlt  in  America  than  in  the 
old  world. 

One  very  apparent  result  of  the  great  inno- 
vations which  are  being  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  of  war  is,  that  but  little  at* 
tention  is  paid  to  ornament,  or  even  to  beauty 
of  form.  This,  in  view  of  the  more  vitally  in- 
teresting questions  that  are  now  at  issue,  is  not 
surprising;  and  some  of  the  armored  vessels 
and  designs  for  such  are  not  a  little  strange 
and  uncouth.  The  decoration  of  the  head  and 
of  the  stern  and  quarters  of  these  vessels  is 
wholly  sacrificed ;  both  extremities  of  the  ship 
are  plain,  and,  in  some  instances,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished,  unless  it  be  by  some  such  mark 
as  the  unsightly  cowl  sometimes  employed  to 
protect  the  rudder  post  where  it  rises  through 
the  deck.  If  many  of  the  new  styles  of  vessels 
have  any  beauty  whatever,  it  is  only  of  the  sort 
that  springs  from  utility,  and  a  utility — in  this 
particular  class  of  cases-— which  it  requires  a 
good  degree  of  philosophy  to  discover. 

Preserving  the  BpttofM  ((f  Armored  VeseeU. 
— ^The  bottoms  of  wooden  vessels  not  covered 
with  sheathing  are  known  to  be  liable  to  be- 
come worm-eaten ;  while  a  sheathing  of  iron, 
or  an  iron  shell,  becomes  rapidly  fouled.  The 
value  of  copper  sheathing  has  been  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  also  the  method  of  covering  iron 
bottoms  with  wood  and  then  with  copper. 
Against  this  plan  it  is  urged  that  the  timbers 
so  applied  give  no  structural  strength  to  the 
ship,  so  that  while  the  frame  requires  to  be  as 
heavy  as  before,  the  whole  timber  applied  is  so 
much  additional  expense.  Brass  or  copper  can- 
not be  applied  as  a  sheathing  directly  over  an 
iron  bottom,  on  account  of  the  galvanic  action 
and  rusting  of  the  iron  that  would  thus  be  in- 
duced. Only  two  methods  appear  to  remain. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  that  or  sheathing  with 
copper  over  iron,  but  with  the  introduction 
between  the  metals  of  a  layer  of  non-conduct- 
ing material,  such  as  bitumen  of  Trinidad. 
This  is  the  plan  and  material  adopted  by  Mr. 
0.  W.  Lancaster,  the  bitumen  being  used  to 
separate  the  metals  and  also  to  cause  adhesion 
of  the  copper  sheathing--the  latter  purpose 
being  aided  by  copper  studs  tapped  at  consider- 
able intervals  into  the  iron  plates,  and  riveted 
upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  sheets.    This 

gan  appears  to  be  that  now  most  generally  in 
vor  among  English  shipbuilders.  There  are 
those  who  doubt  the  practicability  of  sufficient- 
ly insulating  the  metals  in  this  way,  and  who 


rely  on  the  second  of  the  remaining  methoda^ 
that  of  coating  iron  bottoms  with  some  paint 
or  composition  resisting  the  action  of  salt 
water,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways  unfavorable 
to  adhesion  of  barnacles  and  weeds.  It  is  said 
that,  in  1859,  the  Britiah  iron  steamer  Himar 
laya  ran  dnring  nine  months  a  distance  of  26,000 
miles,  and  in  all  climates,  and  that  when  dodc- 
ed  on  her  retarn  for  repairs,  the  bottom  was 
found  quite  smooth  and  free  from  rust.  The 
bottom  had  been  coated  with  red  lead,  and 
over  this  with  a  composition,  chiefly  of  asphalt 
Mr.  James  Jarvis,  U.  b.  government  inq»ector,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1868,  declares  that  equal  snr* 
Cftces  of  wood  and  of  iron,  one  set  of  each  ooatp 
ed  with  tluree  coats  of  red  lead,  and  the  other 
with  three  coats  of  zinc  white,  being  placed 
during  the  summer  in  the  water  (salt)  a^acent 
to  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  the  surfaces  coated  with  the  red  lead 
were  found  quite  covered  with  barnacles,  and 
those  coated  with  the  zinc  white  entirely  fr«e. 
While  most  of  the  paints  or  compositions  used 
for  the  purposes  under  consideration  afibrdbut 
partial  protection  and  require  frequent  renew- 
al, tiie  zinc  white  has  been  found,  when  ^plied 
to  iron  bottoms  of  steamboats  in  this  country, 
to  afford  the  most  enduring  and  effectual  means 
of  protection ;  and  accordingly  the  bottoms  of 
the  Dictator,  Puritan,  and  some  other  iron-dad 
vessels,  are  to  be  coated  with  this  material. 

BarM, — Mr.  Stevens,  some  ten  years  since, 
determined  on  introducing  into  his  battery,  in 
order  to  give  it  efficiency  in  acting  as  a  ram, 
engines  of  fuU  8,000  horse-power,  although  4,000 
would  have  given  the  speed  of  ordinary-  war 
vessels.  It  is  universally  admitted  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  securing  a  choice  of  position,  ability 
to  attack  with  the  greatest  effect  and  upon  any 
desired  pointy  and  Lf  needful  to  esci4>e,  as  weU 
as  that  of  passing  forts  with  the  least  risk  of 
being  struck,  speed  of  movement  and  celerity 
of  turning  are  qualifications  not  less  easentiid 
in  rams  than  is  actual  strength  of  the  hull  and 
beak  with  which  their  blows  are  to  be  inflicted. 
Tet,  singularly  enough,  no  steam  ram  or  vessel 
furnished  with  the  appendage  of  a  beak  is  yet 
afloat  which  possesses  in  high  degree  the  im- 
portant requisite  of  speed.  A  strong  oonstmo^ 
tion  is  secured,  but  not  the  ri^id  resistiess  dash 
of  movement  that  must  overtake  almost  any 
flying  foe,  and  make  the  monster  the  most  truly 
effective  against  whatever  it  encounters.  Pos- 
sibly this  fundamental  defect  may  be  remedied 
in  the  Stevens  Battery,  the  Puritan  class,  and  the 
Dunderberg,  when  these  are  brought  into  ser- 
vice. With  a  mass  so  heavy  as  that  of  the  ram, 
since  its  damage  is  due  to  momentum,  a  slightly 
greater  speed  than  that  of  the  vessel  struck, 
and  of  course,  if  the  latter  be  at  rest,  a  slow 
movement,  may  suffice  to  do  to  the  enemy^s 
sides  or  to  the  screw  and  stem  an  irreparsble 
injury,  and  that  without  racking  the  structure 
of  the  ram  itself.  It  has  been  urged  as  par- 
ticularly a  mistaken  plan  to  give  unusual 
strength  to  the  head  and  bow  of  a  ram,  as  ne- 
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cessarfly  interferiiiff  with  its  speed  and  celerity 
of  movement  ;  and  affarn,  that  since  CTen  a 
slower  ship  may  keep  her  broadside  away  A-om 
the  prow  of  the  ram,  two  or  more  of  these  are 
much  more  likely  to  make  a  snccessful  assault 
on  even  a  single  vessel  than  is  one. 

The  means  of  giving  sufficient  speed  to  a 
ram,  though  perhaps  difficnlt  in  practice,  are 
so  simple  m  principle  as  to  reijnire  no  fiiiiher 
remark.  The  means  of  secnrmg  celerity  of 
manoeuvring  are,  usually,  found  in  the  use  of 
two  independent  screw  propellers, — as,  for 
example,  one  under  each  quarter.  By  backing 
one  of  these,  and  driving  the  other  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  the  vessel  may  be  rapidly 
turned  on  her  centre  or  heel.  Two  screws 
have  the  further  advantages  of  allowing  of  the 
application  of  greater  power,  and  of  furnishing 
still  a  means  of  propulsion,  if  one,  and  only 
one,  should  be  disabled. 

In  a  discussion  following  the  reading  by  Mr. 
Aston  of  a  paper  on  the  penetration  of  projec- 
tiles, before  the  British  Association  for  Advance- 
ment  of  Science,  1862,  Mr.  Kasmyth  is  re- 
ported as  saying:  '* The  steam  ram  was  an  old 
subject  with  hun.  A  plan  was  proposed  by 
him  to  the  Admiralty,  so  long  ago  as  1645. 
He  thought  the  more  destructive  you  can  make 
the  attack  on  your  adversary,  the  better.  It 
was  not  right  to  be  torturing  your  enemy  by 
drillinff  numerous  small  holes  in  him ;  it  was 
like  taking  a  whole  day  to  draw  a  tooth.  His 
idea  was  to  make  one  large  hole  and  sink  the  ship 
at  once,  mth  the  enemy.  It  was  a  question  of 
vMmentutn.  The  first  practical  ram  was  the 
Merrimae,  but  the  Southerners  made  a  mistake 
in  giving  her  a  sharp  end:  it  should  be  blunt. 
Such  was  the  original  plan  of  the  speaker,  nor 
had  he  seen  any  reason  to  alter  his  views.  The 
vessel  must  present  as  low  an  angle  as  possible, 
to  turn  shot ;  but  she  must  also  have  strength 
in  the  direction  of  her  length,  and  use  the  ut- 
most possible  amount  of  steam ;  and  to  meet 
the  objection  that  the  impact  might  destroy  the 
engines,  which  he  did  not  anticipate,  he  woul^ 
place  the  engines  on  a  slide,  with  buffer  ar- 
rangements. With  such  a  vessel  he  would 
dash  into  the  Warrior  as  into  a  bandbox.  The 
plates  would  be  crushed  at  once.  He  hoped 
the  Admiralty  would  devote  a  thousand  pounds 
'  or  two  to  try  the  effect  of  a  ram  agamst  an 
old  hulk,  the  ship  Trusty,  and  afterward  upon 
the  Warrior  herself." 

CooBt  and  Harbor  Defenees.-^T!o  the  familiar 
modes  of  defence  of  coasts  and  harbors,  by 
means  of  forts,  shore  batteries,  and  ordinary 
vessels  of  war,  with  the  addition  in  case  of  the 
latter  of  sunken  obstructions,  chains,  &c.,  the 
recent  progress  of  naval  warfare  has  added 
iron-clad  ships,  steam  rams,  cordons  of  sub- 
merged torpedoes,  and  the  imminent  prospect, 
if  not  yet  the  practice,  of  iron-armoring  also 
the  exposed  faces  of  fortifications.  The  loca- 
tion of  torpedoes  and  obstructions  is  simply  the 
work  of  the  engineer;  but  the  immense  im- 
portance of  this  new  sort  of  sub-aqueous  "  out- 


works''to  harbor  fortifications,  as  an  aid  in 
embarrassing  an  enemy's  attack  upon  the  lat- 
ter, and  a  means  of  preventing  his  running 
them  for  the  purpose  of  assault  on  the  seaport 
they  are  intended  to  protect,  is  convincingly 
shown  in  the  instance  of  the  recent  attack  oi 
the  Monitor  fleet  on  the  Oharleston  forts ;  and 
the  subject  is  one  of  which  the  importance  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  With  reference  to  ar- 
mored vessels  and  rams,  nothing  ftother  need 
here  be  added ;  the  points  obviously  to  be  re*- 
garded  being  simply  that  their  strength,  arma- 
ment, and  number  be,  if  possible,  sufficient  for 
all  probable  emergencies. 

In  respect  to  forts  and  land  batteries,  the  su- 
perior certainty  of  aim  and  efficiency  of  fire  of 
guns  placed  in  them,  over  those  of  the  guns  of 
ships,  have  long  been  well  understood ;  and  so 
long  as  the  former  are  supplied  with  ordnance 
of  the  best  patterns,  of  the  largest  caliber  and 
highest  firing  charge,  a  contest  of  the  best  ar- 
mored vessels  with  them — ^their  walls  being  of 
good  thickness  and  strength — would  seem  to 
remain,  as  heretofore  with  wooden  ships,  a 
matter  of  doubtfol  result.  This  superiority  in 
dama^ng  and  destructive  power  of  forts  over 
ships  IB  likely,  as  previously  intimated,  to  reach 
its  maximum  if  the  former  only  shall  be  able 
to  mount  and  use  the  new  20-inch  guns  throwing 
1,000-lb.  shot,  and  more  especifdly  when  the 
endurance  of  the  forts  themselves  shall  be  in- 
creased by  iron  plating.  One  of  the  20-indi 
^ns,  munuflBLCtured  at  the  Pittsburg  foundry, 
IS  to  be  mounted  within  Fort  Tompkins. at  the 
entrance  to  Kew  York  bay,  in  April,  1668.  In 
reference  to  protecting  the  walls  of  forts  with 
iron  plating,  it  would  appear  that  in  this  case 
some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  In  armor- 
ing ships  will  not  be  encountered;  and  that 
solid  plating  of  as  large  dimensions  and  as  great 
thickness  as  can  be  manufifictured,  can  here  be 
succesafblly  appHed  and  far  more  securely  fas- 
tened; so  that,  in  simple  resistance  to  penetra- 
tion, forts  are  likely  to  have  the  advantage 
over  ships.  The  usual  elevation  of  their  guns, 
often  of  their  walls,  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  gun  deck  and  body  of  the  ship,  give 
them  a  double  advantage  in  another  way,  tttat 
they  can  aim  a  more  direct  plunging  fire  upon 
the  deck  and  sides  of  the  ship,  while  the  balls 
of  the  latter  may  have  of  necessity  to  be  thrown 
upon  their  walls  in  a  more  or  less  oblique  di- 
rection. 

CancluHona. — ^The  results  in  the  way  of  rid- 
dling armor  targets,  in  England,  with  the  fire 
of  the  latest  Whitworth  and  Horsfiall  guns  have 
shown  that,  even  before  the  first  large  and  ex- 
pensive fieets  of  armored  ships  built  by  the 
United  States,  France,  and  England,  are  fidrly 
brought  into  service,  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  all,  but  more  especially  (it  would  appear) 
of  those  of  the  two  countries  last  named,  are 
no  better  against  guns  that  can  now  at  any  time 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  than  the  old 
wooden  walls ;  since  the  former  would  have,  as 
certainly  as  the  latter,  to  rely  on  speed  and 
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manaBUTring  to  escape  near  direct  firing,  and 
00  to  prolong  their  existence  and  power  of 
aggression.  The  resalt  in  England  has  been 
a  suspension  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
effectivenesB  of  practicable  iron  armor,  and 
more  than  this,  the  questioning  by  some 
authorities  whe^er  any  effective  annoring 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  an  impractica- 
ble thing.  In  this  country,  the  dame  degree 
of  distrust  on  this  question  has  not  arisen; 
and  the  greater  confidence  existing  must  be 
traced  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  fact 
of  the  general  choice  here  of  models  for  armor-> 
ed  yesselsj  and  plans  of  armoring  that,  for  the 
purposes  mtended  and  the  tonnage  and  capa- 
city given,  have  unquestionably,  nay,  demon- 
strably, proved  more  decided  successes  and 
steps  of  advance  in  practical  naval  warfare, 
than  have  any  or  all  the  armored  ships  thus  fsir 
produced  by  France  and  England.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  for  their  tonnage,  the  Boan- 
oke  and  Dnnderberg  will  prove  quite  as  for- 
midable antagonists  as  any  of  the  Royal  Oak 
and  Prince  Consort  class  of  English  (similar) 
{dated  wooden  ships ;  nor  that  the  Puritan  and 
Dictator,  with  their  lOJ-inch  armor  and  four 
feet  of  oak,  but  practically  backed  also  with 
the  entire  remaining  deck  of  40  ft.  breadth,  its 
own  thickness  of  tibie  sides  only  rising  above 
water,  will  be  almost  absolutely  invulnerable ; 
while  it  must,  at  the  least^  be  admitted  that, 
i^hen  completed,  these  will  be  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  formidable  war  vessels  in  the 
world.  The  enduring  capacities  of  even  the 
smallest-size  Monitors  are  proved  abundantly 
by  the  absolute  freedom  from  penetration 
and  the  slight  actual  damage  with  which 
seven  of  them  came  out  from  the  terrific 
hail  of  projectiles  poured  upon  them  for  more 
than  an  hour  in  Charleston  harbor ;  and  the 
assurance  is  given  that  even  this  class  can 
be  practically  much  fdrther  strengthened,  to 
meet  future  assaults. 

Still,  these  smaller  vessels  are  valuable  only 
for  their  purposes,  and  within  a  certain  sphere 
of  service.  Mr.  McKay  ju  jtly  urges  that,  while 
they  are  well  fitted  for  defending  or  operating 
in  harbors,  they  cannot  command  the  high  seas, 
take  the  necessary  part  in  great  naval  engage- 
ments, break  blockades  on  distant  coasts,  nor 
protect  our  commerce  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world;  and  he  anticipates  that  in  a  contest 
with  large  iron-clad  frigates,  they  would  be 
terribly  handled,  and  would  probably  be  run 
down.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  will  soon  have  a  fleet  of  16  iron-cased 
frigates  fit  for  foreign  service  and  an  aggressive 
welfare,  the  English  16  such  frigates  and  2 
iron-cased  corvettes,  suitable  for  the  like  pur- 
poses. It  may  still  be  answered  that,  if  the 
true  policy  of  this  country  be  anticipated  to 
continue  a  defensive  one,  then  her  war  navy  is 
increasing  in  strength  in  the  right  direction. 
But  Mr.  McKay  argues  that,  to  be  compelled 
to  keep  on  the  defensive  is  in  itself  a  defeat ; 
and  yet^  tbat  for  such  purpose  only,  in  case  of 


a  war  with  any  of  the  great  naval  powers,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  at  least  80 
large,  powerful  iron-cased  frigates,  that  can  be 
used  also  as  rams,  of  at  least  12  knots  speed, 
capable  of  carrying  ten  days'  coal,  and  in 
draught  not  exceeeoing  24  feet  These  ships, 
he  thinks,  should  be  of  wood,  and  copper  bot- 
tomed, while,  besides  these,  there  would  be 
need  of  20  to  80  armored  shell-proof  corvettes, 
of  high  speed  and  light  draught,  and  carrying 
each  10  to  12  guns. 

Peiiiaps  the  practical  conclusions  following 
from  the  whole  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
improvements  now  appearing  desirable,  both 
in  the  line  of  ordnance  and  of  armored  vessels, 
cannot  better  be  expressed  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Holley,  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly/' 
for  January,  1868, — in  an  article  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  that  by  tiie  same  author  in  ^e 
"  National  Almanac,"  for  1868,  some  of  the 
facts  and  deductions  given  in  this  paper,  and 
not  separately  credited,  have  been  drawn — 
when  he  says :  "  The  direction  of  immediate 
improvement  in  ordnance  for  iron-clad  warfare 
appears  to  be  in  the  abandonment  of  cast  iron, 
except  as  a  barrel  to  be  strengthened  by  steel ; 
binding  an  inner  tube  with  low-steel  ho<^>a, 
having  a  successively  increasing  initial  tension ; 
and  the  use  of  spherical  shot  at  excessive  velo- 
cities by  means  of  high  charges  of  powder  in 
bores  of  moderate  diameters  [rather,  it  would 
appear  on  this  point,  in  bores  of  the  largest 
possible  diameters  for  which  the  due  strength 
of  metal  to  bear  the  proportional  firing  charge 
can  be  secured].  The  rifling  of  some  guns  is 
important,  not  so  much  to  secure  range  or  ac- 
curacy, as  to  fire  elongated  shells  through 
armor.  The  direction  of  improvement  in 
[large  ?J  iron-clad  vessels,  appears  to  be  in  the 
concentration  of  armor,"  with  shot-proof  decks 
and  bulldieads,  as  already  described;  '^higji 
speed  without  great  increase  of  weight  of  the 
driving  parts,  by  means  of  improved  engines 
and  boilers,  and  high  pressure ;  the  production 
of  tenacious  iron  in  large,  thick,  homogeneons 
masses ;  and  the  rapid  mancauvring  of  heavy 
ordnance  by  machinery." 

Finally,  even  if  it  should  not  appear  alto- 
gether apposite  to  our  subject,  it  is  certainly 
apposite  to  fnan,  who  is  still  greater  in  himself 
than  all  the  wonderful  things  he  can  do,  and 
more  important  to  himself  than  all  that  he  can 
accomplish  in  his  Titanic  play  with  matter  and 
forces,  to  add  from  a  moral  point  of  view  the 
reflection  that,  to  accept  the  struggle  now 
going  on  between  the  means  of  offensive  and 
of  defensive  warfiu-e  as  an  end^  or  as  anything 
indeed  more  than  a  passing  disturbance  or  con- 
vulsion running  through  the  human  mind  and 
over  the  face  of  society,  would  be  to  put  a 
wholly  new  interpretation  henceforward  upon 
the  meaning  and  intention  of  all  scientific  ad- 
vancement, and  upon  that  more  authoritative 
presage  of  nearly  nineteen  centuries  since,  con- 
veyed in  the  words  *^  On  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men.*' 
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NAVY,  U.  S.,  OpnunoBB  of.  The  operar 
tions  of  the  navy  daring  the  year  1862  comprise 
the  history  of  several  distinct  squadrons.  1. 
The  North  Atlantic  sqnadron,  gnarding  the  Vir^ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina  coasts,  was  in  charge 
of  Bear  Admiral  L.  M.  Goldshoroogh  nntU 
Sept.  5,  when  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  re- 
qnest  by  Acting  Bear  Admiral  8.  P.  Lee.  2. 
The  South  Atlantic  squadron,  blockading  the 
coasts  of  South  Oarolina  and  Georgia  and  the 
N.  £.  coast  of  Florida,  was  commanded  by  Bear 
Admiral  S.  F.  Dupont  8.  The  Gulf  squadron 
was  divided  in  February  into  the  Eastern  Gulf 
squadron  successively  under  Flag-Officer  Mc- 
Sjean,  and  Acting  Bear  Admirals  Lardner  and 
Bailey,  extending  from  Gape  Canaveral,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Florida,  to  Pensacola;  and  4,  the 
Western  Gulf  squadron,  under  Rear  Admiral 
Farragut.  6.  The  Western  flotilla,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  was  until  May  9  under  command  of 
Bear  Admiral  A.  H.  Foote,  who  was  relieved 
by  Commodore  C.  EL  Davis;  and  since  October 
15  has  been  commanded  by  Acting  Bear  Ad- 
miral D.  D.  Porter.  6.  The  Potomac  flotilla  was 
under  Commodore  Harwood.  7.  The  James 
river  flotilla  was  under  Commodore  Wilkes. 

1.  North  Atlantio  Squadron. — ^Early  in  Jan- 
uary a  joint  naval  and  military  expedition  for 
operation  in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina  sail- 
ed from  Hampton  Beads  under  the  command  of 
Flag-Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  and  General 
Burnside.  (She  Abxt  Operations).  The  naval 
force,  consisting  of  17  light-draught  vessels 
with  an  armament  of  i8  guns,  most  of  them  of 
heavy  caliber,  arrived  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  Janua* 
ry  18.  The  batde  of  Boanoke  Island  took 
plaoe  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  February,  the  fleet 
commencing  it  by  a  spirited  attack  on  the  Con- 
federate batteries  and  vessels,  and  covering  the 
landing  of  the  troops  on  the  second  day.  At 
the  dose  of  the  engagement  the  Confederate 
naval  forces  retired  to  Elizabeth  City,  pursued 
by  the  Federal  flotilla  under  Commander  S.  C. 
Rowan,  who  discovered  his  enemy  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  drawn  up  under  a  battery 
of  four  guns.  Disregarding  their  flre,  Com- 
mander Rowan  pushed  steadily  on  until  within 
three,  fourths  of  a  mile,  when  he  delivered  a 
volley  and  dashed  ahead.  The  Confederates 
fled  before  this  unexpected  onset ;  the  battery 
was  demolished;  and  their  whole  fleet  was 
captured  or  destroyed. 

Flag-Officer  Goldsborough  havmg  been  re- 
called to  Hampton  Boads,  the  naval  forces 
which  accompanied  Gen.  Burnside  to  Newborn 
were  placed  under  Commander  Bowan.  The 
jcunt  expedition  reached  the  plaoe  of  landing  at 
Slocum^s  Creek  March  12th^  and  in  the  bdroe 
of  the  14th  and  the  occupation  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  on  the  2l8t,  the  navy  took  an  active  part 

The  engagement  between  the  Monitor  and 
Merrimao  in  Hampton  Boads,  March  8,  was 
narrated  in  the  **  Annual  Cydopflsdia''  for  1861. 

At  the  battle  of  West  Point,  May  7,  the 
gunboats  Waohusett,  Maratanza,  and  Sebago 
were  assigned  to  assist  Gen«  Franklin. 


On  the  8th  of  May  the  Iron-dad  vessels  Mon- 
itor, Naugatuck,  and  four  others  shelled  Se* 
wallas  Point  near  Norfolk,  mainly  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  land- 
ing troops  there;  the  Merrimao  or  Virginia 
steamed  out  to  engage  them,  but  neither  side 
seemed  anxious  to  open  an  engagement,  and 
both  soon  after  retired.  On  the  10th  Norfolk 
surrendered  to  Qen,  Wool,  and  Commodore 
Tatnall,  then  in  command  of  the  Merrimac, 
proceeded  to  lighten  his  ship  with  the  intention 
of  taking  her  up  the  James  river ;  but  after  she 
had  been  so  much  lightened  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  action,  the  pilots  declared  there  was 
not  sufficient  water  to  cairy  her  beyond  the 
Jamestown  Flats,  up  to  which  point  the  shore 
on  both  sides  was  in  possession  of  the  Federal 
army.  In  this  dilemma  she  was  run  ashore  on 
Craney  Island  and  set  on  fire,  and  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  11th  blew  up. 

The  James  river  was  now  open  for  Com- 
modore Gbldsborough's  gunboats,  and  on  the 
15th  Commander  John  Bodgers  was  ordered  to 
proceed  with  the  Ghdena,  Monitor,  Aroostook, 
Port  Boyal,  and  Naugatuck,  to  Bichmond,  and 
shell  the  city  to  a  surrender.  They  met  with 
no  artificial  obstructions  until  they  reached 
Ward's  or  Drury^s  Bluff,  about  8  zniles  from 
Bichmond,  where  they  encountered  a  heavy 
battery  and  two  separate  barriers  formed  of 
piles  and  steamboats  and  sail  vessels.  The 
banks  of  the  river  were  line4  with  sharpshoot- 
ers who  effectually  prevented  any  attempt  to 
remove  the  obstructions.  The  Galena  ran 
within  about  600  yards  of  the  battery,  and 
opened  fire;  the  Monitor  attempted  to  pass 
ahead  of  her,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  several 
hundred  yards  as  her  guns  could  not  be 
elevated  enough  for  effective  service:  the 
wooden  vessels  were  ordered  to  keep  in  the 
rear.  The  Naugatuck  was  disabled  by  the 
bursting  of  her  100-lb.  Parrott  gun,  and  after 
an  engagement  of  over  three  hours  the  flotiUa, 
having  exhausted  their  ammunition,  were  forced 
to  retire  without  having  produced  much  effect 
upon  the  battery.  The  Monitor  was  struck 
several  times,  but  entirely  uniigured.  The  Ga- 
lena was  not  so  fortunate;  thirteen  shot  pene- 
trated her  iron  sides,  startilng  the  Imees, 
planks,  and  timbers,  and  killing  several  men  by 
the  splinters.  One  shell  exploded  in  the  steer- 
age, but  most  of  the  balls,  after  breaking 
t&ough  the  iron,  stuck  in  the  wood.  Com- 
mander Morris,  of  the  Port  Boyal,  was  wound- 
ed, and  18  men  were  killed  and  11  wounded  on 
the  Galena,  and  2  wounded  on  the  Naugatuck. 

On  November  28  the  gunboat  Ellis,  Lieut 
W.  P.  Gushing,  captured  the  town  of  Onslow  on 
New  Biver  Inlet,  N.  C,  destroying  extensive 
salt  works,  and  securing  three  schooners  and  10 
whale  boats.  On  the  way  back,  when  8  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  tiie  Ellis  ran 
aground  and  the  enemy  opened  flre  on  her. 
Despairing  of  saving  the  gunboat,  Ueut.  Gush- 
ing transferred  the  crew  to  one  of  his  prizes, 
and  blew  up  the  Ellis  on  the  24th. 
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2.  Sau^AtlahtioSquadran.'^Thehegiiming 
of  the  year  fotmd  Com.  Dnpont's  squadron  ac- 
tively employed  in  ezamimnf^  the  waters  and 
islands  on  the  South  Oarolina  and  Georgia 
coasts,  preparatory  to  their  military  oocnpation. 
On  the  first  of  January  a  combined  attack  was 
made  by  land  and  water  upon  a  Gonfederate 
post  at  Port  Boyal  ferry,  8.  0.,  the  naval  for- 
ces, consisting  of  8  gunboats,  2  tugs,  and  4 
armed  boats  from  the  Wabash,  being  under  the 
direction  of  Commander  0.  R.  P.  Bodgers. 
(See  Abmt  Operations.) 

On  January  27  a  fleet  of  two  gunboats,  4 
armed  steamers,  and  2  armed  launches  under 
Fleet  Captain  C.  H.  Davis,  accompanied  by 
2,400  men  on  transports  commanded  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Wright,  made  a  reoonnoissance  of  Little 
Tybee  river  and  the  adjacent  waters,  with  a 
view  of  preparing  for  the  cutting  off  communi- 
cation between  Fort  Pulaski  and  Savannah  and 
tiie  ultimate  cspture  of  the  fort.  While  on  this 
duty  they  were  attacked  by  5  Confederate  ves- 
sels under  Commodore  Tatoall,  whioh  they  re- 
pulsed after  a  half  hour^s  fight,  two  of  the 
enemy  being  driven  back  to  Savannah,  and  the 
others  running  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

An  expedition  under  Flag-Officer  Dupont 
and  Brig.-Gen.  Wright,  designed  for  the  reoc- 
cupation  of  the  principal  points  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Florida,  sailed  from  Port  Boyal  on  the  28th 
of  February,  and  captured  Fort  Clinch,  St. 
Mary's,  and  Femandina,  March  2  and  8 ;  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  March  7;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
St.  Augustine,  March  12,  meeting  with  no  re- 
sistance at  any  of  these  points.    (See  Abmt 

OPERATIOira.) 

The  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  in  which  the 
naval  forces  participated,  being  a  purely  mHi- 
ta^  operation,  has  been  described  elsewhere. 

On  April  29  Lieutenant  Bhind,  with'  the 
steamer  E.  B.  Hale,  captured  and  destroyed  a 
battery  near  the  Junction  of  the  Dawho,  Pow 
Pow,  and  South  Edisto  rivers. 

On  May  18  the  Confederate  steam  tug 
Planter,  an  armed  despatch  and  transportation 
steamer  attached  to  the  engineer  department 
at  Charleston  under  Brig.-Gen.  Bipley,  was 
brought  out  by  her  pUot,  Kobert  Small,  a  very 
intelligent  slave,  and  surrendered  to  the  block- 
ading squadron.  She  had  on  board  8  men,  6 
women,  and  8  children,  all  negroes,  and  was 
armed  with  a  82-pounder  pivot  gun,  and  a  24- 
pounder  howitzer,  besides  whidi  she  had  4 
large  g^ns,  one  of  them  belonging  to  Fort 
Sumter,  which  she  was  to  have  transported 
that  morning  to  the  new  fort  on  the  middle 
ground.  At  4  oVlook  in  the  morning,  while 
the  captain  was  on  shore,  she  left  her  wharf 
with  Palmetto  and  Confederate  flags  flying, 

Eassed  the  forts,  saluting  as  usual  by  blowing 
er  steam  whistle,  and  after  getting  out  of 
reach  of  the  last  gun,  hauled  down  the  Confed- 
erate flags  and  hoisted  a  white  one.  The 
steamer,  from  her  excellent  machinery  and 
light  draught,  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
theblockiuLers. 


On  the  19th,  Flag-Offlcer  Dapont,  baving 
been  led  to  believe,  chiefly  by  the  information 
given  by  Bobert  Small,  that  the  Confederates 
were  erecting  batteries  on  Stono  Inlet,  caused 
a  reoonnoissance  to  be  made  which  established 
the  truth  of  the  report.  The  inlet  was  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  gunboats  and  an  im- 
portant base  thus  secured  for  future  operations 
against  Charleston. 

The  military  forces  sent  to  occupy  Jackson- 
ville, Fla:,  after  its  capture  in  March  were  af- 
terward withdrawn,  and  a  battery  was  planted 
by  the  Confederates  on  St.  John's  river,  some 
distance  below  the  town,  which  caused  consid- 
erable annoyance  to  the  gunboats  employed  on 
the  inside  blockade  of  the  river.  Commander 
Steedman  and  Gen.  Brannan  accordingly  moved 
on  the  80th  of  September  with  a  joint  naval 
and  land  force,  silenced  and  occupied  the  bat- 
tery, capturing  9  guns,  and  afterward  ascend- 
ed the  river  as  far  as  Lake  Ber^ford,  a  dis- 
tance of  280  miles,  and  captured  a  transport 
steamer. 

The  same  officers  had  charge  of  a  joint  expe- 
dition, October  21-28,  to  destroy  the  railroad 
bridges  near  Pocotaligo,  S.  C.  (See  Abmt 
Opbbations.) 

8.  Gulf  Squadron  and  Eastern  Cfiilf  Sgvad- 
ran, — ^In  the  early  part  of  January,  Flag-O&cer 
McEeon  sent  the  steamer  Hatteras,  Command- 
er Emmons,  to  Cedar  Keys,  where  about  the 
10th  she  captured  or  destroyed  a  quantity  of 
artillery  and  military  stores,  and  several  schoon- 
ers, the  place  being  an  important  depot  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  Commander 
Stellwagen  of  tiie  Mercedita  arrived  off  Appa- 
ladiiicola  with  that  vessel  and  the  Sagamore, 
and  organized  a  boat  expedition,  the  immediate 
object  of  which  was  the  capture  of  a  number 
of  vessels  understood  to  be  at  or  above  that 
city.  The  place,  however,  had  already  been 
evacuated  by  the  Confederate  troops,  and  the 
expedition  met  with  no  resistance.  The  in- 
habitants received  the  sailors  favorably  and 
raised  the  United  States  flag.  Several  vessels 
were  brought  out  and  others  were  destroyed. 

On  the  night  of  April  6th  a  boat  expedition 
from  the  bark  Pursuit,  under  Acting  Master 
Elnathan  Lewis,  surprised  and  captuxi^  at  St. 
Andrew's  the  Confederate  steamer  Florida,  of 
500  tons,  with  200  bales  of  cotton  on  board, 
and  brought  her  safely  out 

On  the  4th  of  October  a  boat  expedition  from 
the  steamer  Somerset  proceeded  to  the  main 
land  near  Cedar  Keys  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying some  salt  works,  but  was  fired  upon 
ftom  a  house  on  which  a  white  flag  was  flymg, 
and  compelled  to  return  without  thoroughly 
accomplishing  their  purpose.  On  the  6tli  a 
stronger  force,  consisting  of  4  boats  from  the 
Somerset  and  4  firom  &e  gunboat  Tahoma, 
landed  at  the  same  place,  completing  the  de- 
struction and  dispersmg  a  small  guerilla  force. 

4.  Weet&m  Chilf  Sguadron.-^CAptain  D.  G. 
Farragut  aailed  from  Hampton  Beads  in  the 
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IT.  8.  steamer  Hartford  on  the  8d  of  Febroarj, 
to  assame  the  duties  of  flag-officer  of  the  West- 
em  Gulf  blockading  8qua£ron.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinar7  duties  of  the  bloclcade,  he  was 
specially  charged  with  the  reduction  of  the  de- 
fences guarding  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans. 
*' There  will  be  attached  to  yonr  squadron,*' 
said  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  letter  of 
instructions,  ^'a  fleet  of  bomb  yessels,  and 
armed  steamers  enough  to  manage  them,  all 
nnder  command  of  Oommander  D.  D.  Porter: 
who  will  be  directed  to  report  to  you.  •  ♦  * 
When  these  formidable  mortars  arrive,  and  yon 
are  completely  ready,  you  will  collect  such 
▼essels  as  can  be  spared  from  the  blockade  and 
proceed  up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  reduce 
the  defences  which  guard  the  approaches  to 
New  Orleans,  when  you  wUl  appear  oflT  that 
city  and  take  possession  of  it  under  the  guns 
of  your  squadron,  and  hoist  the  American  flag 
therein,  keeping  possession  until  troops  can  be 
sent  to  you.  If  tne  Mississippi  expedition  from 
Cairo  shall  not  have  descended  the  river,  you 
will  take  advantage  of  the  panic  to  push  a 
strong  force  up  the  river  to  take  all  their  de- 
fences in  the  rear/' 

Captain  Farragut  arrived  at  Ship  Island  on 
the  20th,  having  been  detained  for  some  time 
at  Key  West,  and  immediately  began  to  or- 
ganize his  squadron  for  the  important  duty 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  There  are 
two  routes  by  which  New  Orleans  may  be  ap- 
proached by  water,  one  through  Lake  Borgne 
and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  the  other  directly 
up  the  Mississippi  river ;  but  the  former,  on 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  is 
impracticable  for  any  but  vessels  of  very  light 
draft  The  Confederates  had  consequently  de- 
voted their  labors  chiefly  to  the  fortification  of 
the  Mississippi.  Some  75  miles  below  the  city, 
and  about  25  miles  fhnn  the  *^ passes''  or 
months  of  the  river,  they  had  possession  of  two 
strong  works  constructed  many  years  before  by 
the  U.  8.  Government,  Fort  St  Philip  on  the 
left,  or  N.  bank,  and  Fort  Jackson  on  the  right. 
Their  united  armament  was  126  guns,  many  of 
them  of  the  very  largest  caliber.  Starting  op- 
posite Fort  Jackson  and  extending  to  a  point  a 
ouarter  of  a  mile  below  Fort  St  rhUip,  a  stout 
ohain  cable  was  stretched  across  the  stream 
(here  700  yards  wide),  supported  by  a  raft  of 
logs  and  8  hulks  securely  moored.  Adjoining 
Fort  Jackson  was  a  water  battery.  Under 
cover  of  the  forts  was  a  fleet  of  13  gunboats, 
the  powerful  iron-dad  battery  Louisiana,  and 
the  iron-clad  ram  Manassas,  the  naval  forces 
being  commanded  by  Commodore  G.  N.  Hol- 
lins.  Between  New  Orleans  and  the  forts  sev- 
eral earthworks,  well  armed,  commanded  the 
channel.  "  Our  only  fear,"  said  the  press  of 
New  Orleans  of  April  5,  ''is  that  the  North- 
em  invaders  may  not  appear.  We  have  made 
such  extensive  preparations  to  receive  them 
that  it  were  vexations  if  their  invincible  armada 
escapes  the  fate  we  have  in  store  for  it" 

To  reduce  these  formidable  defences,  Oaptain 


Farragut  was  able  to  collect  the  following  ve»- 
sels :  steam  sloops  Hartford,  24  guns  (flag  ship), 
Biohmond,  26,  JPensacola,  24,  Brooklyn,  24^ 
Mississippi,  12,  Iroquois,  9,  Oneida,  9,  sailiog 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  17,  gunboats  Varuna, 
12,  OayuMi,  6,  and  Winona,  Katahdin,  Itasca, 
Eineo,  Wissahickon,  Finola,  Kennebeck,  and 
Bciota,  4  each.  The  frigate  Colo/ado,  48, 
could  not  pass  over  the  bar,  and  the  entrance 
of  some  of  the  other  large  ships  was  only  ef- 
fected with  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
labor.  The  mortar  fleet  comprised  20  schoon- 
ers, each  monnting  one  large  mortar  and  2 
small  guns.  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
steamers  Harriet  Lane,  4,  the  flag  ship  of  Oom- 
mander Porter,  Mami,  7,  Westfield  6,  Clifton, 
6,  and  Owasoo,  0.  Some  of  these  were  merely 
armed  tugs,  intended  principally  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  towing  the  bomb  vessels  into  posi- 
tion. Including  the  coast-survey  steamer  Sar 
chem,  the  number  of  yessels  under  Oaptain 
Farragut's  command  was  therefore  46,  and 
their  aggregate  armament,  counting  boat  how- 
itzers placed  in  tiie  main  tops,  was  about  800 
guns  and  mortars.  There  were  no  iron-clads 
in  the  fleet 

Nearly  three  weeks  were  consumed  in  get- 
ting all  the  ships  of  the  squadron  over  the  bars 
at  the  months  of  the  Mississippi.  Oaptain 
Farragut  found  the  depth  considerably  less 
than  it  had  been  laid  down  on  the  ofScial  maps ; 
no  doubt  for  the  reason  that  the  daily  passing 
of  large  ships,  before  the  port  was  blockaded, 
had  kept  the  channel  open.  On  the  28th  of 
March  Fleet  Oaptain  H.  H.  Bell  made  a  recon- 
noissance  with  two  gunboats  from  the  head  of 
the  passes  up  toward  the  forts.  He  found  the 
left  bank  quite  dear  of  trees  and  bushes,  but 
on  the  west  side  a  thick  wood  extended  about 
4  miles  below  Fort  Jackson.  By  the  8th  of 
April  the  Mississippi  and  Pensaoola  were  over 
the  bar,  and  the  mortar  boats  were  moving  up 
toward  their  appointed  stations.  On  the  18th 
a  detachment  from  the  coast  survey  party  set 
out  under  protection  of  the  Owasco,  and  spent 
8  days  in  making  a  minute  boat  survey  of  the 
river  and  banks,  much  of  the  time  under  fire, 
and  marking  the  positions  which  the  mortar 
vessels  were  to  occupy.  On  the  18th  two  di- 
visions of  Oixnmanaer  Porter's  flotilla  were 
moored  under  the  lee  of  the  wood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  screened  from  observation 
by  the  thick  growth  of  trees  interwoven  with 
vines ;  the  masts  and  rigging  were  dressed  off 
with  bushes,  which  were  renewed  as  often  as 
they  were  blown  away.  The  head  vessel  was 
2,850  yards  from  Fort  Jackson  and  8,680  from 
Fort  St.  Philip,  The  remaining  division,  com- 
posed of  6  vessels,  was  stationed  under  the 
opposite  bank,  the  nearest  being  8,680  yards 
from  Fort  Jackson.  There  was  nothing  on 
this  side  to  screen  them  from  observation^  but 
thdr  hulls  were  covered  with  reeds  and  wil« 
lows. 

The  bombardment  opened  on  the  18th,  the 
mortar  vessels  taking  the  lead,  and  the  gunboats 
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nuuiiBg  up  oooamonany  to  draw  tbe  enemy^s 
fire  when  the  mortars  required  relief.  Each 
boat  having  its  precise  distance  from  tiie  forts 
marked  ont  by  the  sorreyors,  tiie  firing  was  re- 
markably accurate.  At  the  given  signal  they 
opened  in  order,  each  one  throwing  a  shell 
every  ten  minutes.  Fort  Jackson  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  attack.  On  the  first  day  the  cit- 
adel was  set  on  fire  and  bnmed  until  two  oVlock 
the  next  morning,  all  the  clothing  and  commis- 
sary stores  in  the  fort  being  destroyed,  and 
great  safTering  caused  by  the  intense  heat.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides. 
Two  of  the  mortar  vessels  had  been  ii\]ured  by 
the  enemy^s  fire  and  were  acoordinffly  moved 
to  another  position.  On  the  19th  the  mortar 
schooner  Maria  J.  Carleton  was  sunk  by  a  rifie 
shell  passing  down  throuffh  her  deck,  magazine, 
and  bottom,  but  nearly  all  her  stores  and  arms 
were  saved.  One  or  two  men  were  wounded, 
but  very  little  other  damage  was  done  except 
to  the  masts  and  rigffing  of  some  of  the  schoon- 
ers. On  the  other  hand  the  officers'  quarters 
in  Fort  Jackson  were  set  on  fire  and  entirely 
consumed,  the  artillerists  were  driven  from  the 
parapet  guns,  and  the  batteries  were  silenced 
every  time  the  shells  were  concentrated  on  any 
one  point.  The  fuzes  being  bad,  however,  a 
great  many  exploded  prematurely  in  the  air. 
Commander  Porter  accordingly  g^ve  up  timing 
them  and  put  in  fhll-l6ngth  mzes,  to  burst  after 
they  had  entered  the  ground.  The  soil  being 
wet  and  soft,  the  shells  penetrated  IS  or  20  feet 
into  the  ground,  and  then  exploded  with  an  ef- 
fect like  an  earthquake.  The  levee  was  broken 
in  more  than  100  places,  and  the  water  rushins 
into  the  fort  flooded  the  parade  ground  and 
casemates.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  up  under  Commander  Bell  to 
break  the  obstructions  across  the  river.  With 
the  g^boats  Pinola,  Lieut.-Com.  Crosby,  and 
Itasca,  Lieut.-Com.  Caldwell,  he  made  for  the 
hulks,  under  a  heavy  fire,  while  all^  the  mortars 
opened  at  once  upon  the  forts  to  distract  the 
enemy's  attention.  Petards  were  arranged  to 
blow  up  the  boom  by  means  of  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent, but  they  failed  to  ignite.  Lieutenant 
Caldwell  however,  boarding  one  of  the  hulks, 
managed  to  slip  the  chain,  and  thereby  made  an 
opening  sufficiently  large  for  the  fieet  to  pass. 
His  vessel  was  swept  ashore  by  the  current, 
which  was  running  with  g^reat  violence,  but  the 
Pinola  got  her  off  after  about  half  an  hour's 
labor  in  foil  sight  of  the  forts,  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  mortar  fieet  bdng  jnobably  the  only 
thing  that  saved  the  two  boats  from  destruction. 
The  Dombardment  continued  with  undiminish- 
ed vigor  for  8  days  longer,  with  little  damage 
to  the  squadron.  Almost  every  night  the  Con- 
federates sent  down  fire  rafts,  but  Capt  Farra- 
gut  easily  avoided  them,  and  had  i^em  towed 
ashore.  On  the  28d  Commander  Porter  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  a  heavy  rified  gun  on  Fort 
St.  Philip,  which  had  been  annoying  him  seri- 
ously for  some  time.  Wth  this  single  excep- 
tion the  6  days'  bombardment  had  not  dimin- 


ished the  fire  of  the  forts  in  any  perceptible 
degree. 

On  the  28d  orders  were  issued  to  the  fieet  to 
prepare  for  attacking  and  passing  the  forts. 
The  mortars  were  to  continue  the  bombard- 
ment while  this  movement  was  in  progress,  and 
to  try  to  drive  the  garrisons  from  their  guns* 
The  five  steamers  of  Porter's  fiotilk,  assisted 
by  the  Portsmouth,  were  assigned  the  duty  of 
enfilading  the  water  battery  of  six  guns,  and 
the  barbette  of  guns  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proach to  the  forts.  The  rest  of  the  ships  and 
gunboats  were  to  push  on  past  the  forts,  engage 
the  Confederate  fleet,  and  if  victorious  proceed 
to  New  Orleans,  leaving  the  flnal  reduction  of 
the  forts  to  Commander  Porter  and  the  land 
forces  under  General  Butler.  Flag-Officer  Far* 
ragut  now  separated  his  gun1)oats  into  two  ^• 
visions,  of  six  boats  each,  the  flrst  under  Capt. 
Theodorus  Bailey,  his  second  in  command,  and 
the  second  under  Fleet  Capt.  H.  H.  Bell.  The 
first  division  of  ships  comprised  the  fiag  ship 
Hartford,  Commander  Wainwright ;  Brooklyn, 
Captain  Craven ;  and  Bichmond,  Commander 
Alden.  The  second  was  composed  of  the  Pen- 
sacola.  Captain  Morris,  and  Mississippi,  Com- 
mander Melancton  Smith.  '^  Every  vessel," 
says  Captain  Farragut,  "  was  as  well  prepared 
as  the  ingenuity  of  her  commander  and  officers 
oould  suggest,  both  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  of  the  vessel,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  on 
record  such  a  display  of  ingenuity  as  has  been 
evinced  in  this  little  squadron.  The  first  was 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Richmond,  Mr.  Moore, 
by  suggesting  that  the  sheet  cables  be  stopped 
up  and  down  on  the  sides  in  the  line  of  the  en- 
gines, which  was  immediately  adopted  by  all 
the  vessels.  Then  each  commander  made  his 
own  arrangements  for  stopping  the  shot  from 
penetrating  the  boilers  or  machinery  that  might 
come  in  forward  or  abaft^  by  hammocks,  coal, 
bags  of  ashes,  bags  of  sand,  clothes-bags,  and  in 
fact  every  device  imaginable.  The  bulwarks 
were  lined  with  hammocks  by  some,  with  splin* 
ter  nettings  made  with  ropes  by  others.  Some 
rubbed  their  vessels  over  with  mud,  to  make 
their  ships  less  visible,  and  some  whitewashed 
their  decks,  to  make  things  more  visible  by 
night  during  the  fight."  On  the  night  of  the 
28d  Lieut.  Caldwell  made  a  second  visit  to  the 
obstructions,  and  ascertained  that  the  passage 
was  still  dear.  He  was  discovered  and  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy,  who  had  chosen  that  time 
to  send  down  some  of  their  fire  rafts,  and  had 
lighted  fires  on  the  shore  near  the  chain.  At 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  sio- 
nal  was  given  to  get  under  way,  and  the  whole 
squadron  moved  up  tbe  river  in  two  columns, 
Captiun  Bailey  in  uie  Cayuga  leading  the  rights 
composed  of  the  1st  division  of  gunboats  and 
the  second  division  of  ships,  and  the  Hartford, 
with  Captain  Farragut,  taking  the  post  of  honor 
on  the  left.  On  passing  the  barrier  chain  the 
right  column  attacked  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  the 
left  Fort  Jackson.  They  were  discovered  some 
time  before  they  reached  the  barrier,  and  both 
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f6rtB  opened  iipon  them  a  hot  fire,  to.  which  the 
squadron  at  nrst  oonld  only  reply  with  their 
bow  gonB.  As  soon  as  their  broadsides  were 
bronght  within  range  the  engagement  became 
general.  *'  The  flames,"  said  Commander  Por- 
ter, ^^  seemed  to  be  literally  eating  the  vessels 
np."  In  attempting  to  avoid  a  fire  raft  the  Hart* 
ford  grounded  oq  a  shoal,  and  in  this  position 
was  set  on  fire,  the  flwDoes  bursting  through 
the  ports  and  running  up  the  rigging;  but, 
with  great  exertion,  &ey  were  extinguished, 
and  the  ship^s  guns,  which  had  meanwhile 
been  worked  without  interruption,  were  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  Fort  St  Philip,  and  that 
work  was  almost  completely  silenced.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Brooklyn  and  some  other  ves- 
•els,  owing  to  the  darkness  and  smoke,  became 
entan^^ed  in  the  barrier,  and  were  exposed  to 
a  raking  fire  from  the  forts  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  managed  to  extricate  themselves,  and  the 
Brooklyn,  finding  hereelf  unexpectedly  close 
abreast  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  poured  in  such  a 
storm  of  grape  and  canister  that  the  garrison 
were  seen,  by  the  flash  of  the  bursting  shrap- 
nells,  running  from  their  guns.  Before  the 
squadron  had  fairly  passed  the  forts,  the  Con- 
federate fleet  of  gunboats  and'  rams  appeared, 
and  took  part  in  the  fight.  They  were  first 
tticountered  by  Captain  Bailey  in  the  Cayuga, 
who  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest,  at 
a  moment  when  no  supporting  ship  was  in 
sight.  By  skilful  steering  he  frustrated  their 
attempts  to  board  and  butt,  and  had  forced 
three  to  surrender,  when  the  Oneida,  Com- 
mander Lee,  and  Yaruna,  Captain  Boggs,  hove 
in  sight.  The  Oneida,  discovering  a  Confed- 
erate gunboat  crossing  her  bows,  ran  into  her 
with  a  fall  head  of  steam,  and  cut  her  down, 
*  leaving  her  to  drift  down  the  stream  with  the 
current.  The  Yaruna,  after  passing  the  forts, 
and  destroying  or  driving  ashore  a  gunboat 
and  three  transports,  found  herself,  about  day 
light,  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
The  Governor  Moore,  iron-clad  about  the  bow, 
first  attacked  her,  butting  her  twice,  and  send- 
ing a  raking  fire  along  her  port  gangway, 
kiBing  four  and  wounding  nine  of  the  crew ; 
but  Captain  Boggs,  by  a  few  well-directed 
shells,  drove  her  off,  partially  disabled.  While 
still  engi^ed  with  her,  another  Confederate 
steamer,  iron-clad,  with  a  prow  under  water, 
struck  the  Yaruna  in  the  port  gangway,  doing 
considerable  damage.  She  backed  off  for 
another  blow,  and  struck  again  in  the  eiune 
place,  crushing  in  the  side;  *^but  by  going 
ahead  fast,"  says  Captain  Boggs,  '^  the  concus- 
sion drew  her  bow  around,  and  I  was  able, 
with  the  port  guns,  to  give  her,  while  dose 
alongside,  five  eight-inch  shells  abaft  her  ar- 
mor. This  settled  her  and  drove  her  ashore 
in  fiames.  Finding  the  Yaruna  sinking,  I  ran 
her  into  the  bank,  let  go  the  anchor,  and  tied 
«p  to  the  trees.  During  all  this  time,  the 
guns  were  actively  at  work  crippling  the  Mor- 
gan (Gk>vemor  Moore),  whion  was  making 
feeble  efforts  to  get  up  steam.    The  fire  was 


kept  np  until  the  water  was  over  the  goiii> 
trucks,  when  I  turned  my  attention  to  getting 
the  wounded  and  crew  out  of  the  vessel." 
Just  at  this  moment  the  Oneida  came  up,  took 
off  some  of  the  men  from  the  Yaruna^  and 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  Gov.  Moore, 
which  was  run  ashore  and  set  on  fire  by  the  * 
crew,  part  of  whom  afterward  surrendered  to 
Conamander  Lee.  Three  of  the  gunboats  were 
obliged  to  put  back,  one  having  been  disabled 
early  in  the  action,  and  the  others  caught  in 
the  barrier  chain  and  delayed  until  the  day 
had  broken  and  the  rest  of  the  fieet  had  gone 
past  the  forts.  Within  two  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  %ht,  nearly  the  whole 
Confederate  fleet  was  captured  or  destroyed, 
and  the  v|ptory  was  secured;  but,  '^just  as  the 
scene  ap^ared  to  be  closing,^^  writes  Captain 
Farragut,  **  the  ram  Manassas  was  seen  coming 
under  full  speed  to  attack  us.  I  directed  Capt. 
Smith,  in  the  Mississippi,  to  turn  and  run  her 
down.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed  by  the 
Mississippi  turning  and  going  at  her  at  foil 
speed.  Just  as  we  expected  to  see  the  ram 
annihilated,  when  within  fifty  yards  of  each 
other,  she  put  her  helm  hard  a-port,  dodged 
the  Mississippi,  and  ran  ashore.  The  SOssis- 
flippi  poured  two  broadsides  into  her,  and  sent 
her  drifting  domi  the  river  a  total  wreck." 
As  she  came  into  the  midst  of  Porter's  flotilla, 
several  of  the  mortar  boats  and  steamers  open- 
ed fire  upon  her;  "but  I  soon  discover^" 
writes  Porter,  "that  the  Manassas  could  harm 
no  one  again,  and  I  ordered  the  vessels  to  save 
their  shot.  She  was  b^inning  to  emit  saioke 
from  her  ports,  or  holes,  and  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire  and  sinking.  Her  pipes  were  all 
twisted  and  riddled  with  shot,  and  her  hull 
was  also  well  cut  up.  She  had  evidently  been 
used  up  by  the  squadron  as  they  pa^ed  along. 
I  tried  to  save  her  as  a  curiosity,  by  getting  a 
hawser  around  her  and  securing  her  to  we 
bank,  but  just  after  doing  so  she  faintly  ex- 
ploded. Her  only  gun  went  o^  and  emitting 
fiames  through  her  bow  port,  like  some  huge 
animal,  she  gave  a  plunge  and  disappeared 
under  the  water.'*  About  5  o'clock  the  Cayu- 
ga came  upon  the  camp  of  the  Chalmette  r^- 
ment,  CoL  Szymanski,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  Casting  anchor.  Captain  Bailey 
opened  upon  it  with  canister,  and  obliged  the 
whole  force  to  surrender,  with  their  arms, 
camp  equipage,  iso.  Soon  afterward,  the  sig- 
nal was  given  to  cease  action,  and  12  vessels 
dropped  anchor  above  and  out  of  range  of  the 
forts,  and  began  to  prepare  for  farther  opera- 
tions. Two  of  the  gunboats  were  immediate- 
ly sent  ahead  to  cut  the  telegrftph  wires  in 
various  places,  and  one  was  sent,  by  way  of 
the  Quarantine  bayou,  to  communicate  with 
Conunander  Porter  and  General  Butler.  With 
his  nine  remaining  vessels,  Cimtain  Farragut 
then  proceeded  up  to  New  Orleans,  meeting 
on  the  way  abundant  evidence  of  the  panic 
which  prevailed  in  that  city.  "  Cotton-loaded 
ships,  on  fire,  came  fioating  down,  and  work* 
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ikig  implemento  of  &verj  kind,  Boch  as  are  ludd 
in  Bhipyards."  ^^  I  never  witnessed  saoh  van- 
dalism in  mj  life,''  he  writes  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  "as  the  destruction  of  property; 
all  the  shipping,  steamhoats,  &c.y  were  set  on 
fire  and  oonstuned."  The  sqnadron  reached  the 
Eni^ish  Tom  ahont  10.80  a.  m.  on  the  a5th, 
and  soon  descried  the  new  earthwork  forts  on 
the  old  lines  on  hoth  shores,  some  6  or  7  miles 
below  the  city;  these  were  known  as  the 
Chahnette  batteries.  The  fleet  formed,  as  be- 
fore, in  two  lines,  each  taking  its  own  work, 
but  Captain  Bailey,  with  the  Gaynga,  was  far 
in  advance,  not  having  noticed  die  signal  for 
close  order,  and  sustained  alone  a  cross  fire  for 
about  20  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
Hartford  ranged  up  ahead,  and  gave  the  bat- 
teries a  broadside  of  shells,  shrapnell,  and 
gn4>e,  the  first  discharge  driving  the  men  on 
the  right  bank  from  their  gnns.  The  Pensa- 
cola,  tibe  Brooklyn,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
fleet^  came  up  in  qmck  succession,  and  in  about 
15  or  20  minutes  "the  forts  were  silenced,  and 
those  who  coiQd  run  were  running  in  every 
direction."  From  this  point  no  obstacles  were 
encountered,  except  burning  steamers,  cotton 
ships,  fire  ri^s,  and  the  like,  and  at  one  oVlock 
p.  ic.  the  squadron  anchored  in  front  of  New 
Orleans. 

A  terrible  and  melancholy  spectacle  was 
presented  to  the  victors.  The  whole  levee,  for 
miles,  was  wrapped  in  smoke  firom  the  burning 
gun  carriages  and  cotton  which  the  authorities 
had  ordered  to  be  consumed.  In  the  river  were 
many  hulls  of  burning  ships,  and  the  utmost 
ingenuity  was  required  to  avoid  them.  As  the 
flqnadron  neared  the  levee  the  sailors  gave  a 
cneer  which  was  answered  by  some  persons  in 
the  crowd  on  shore.  Pistol  shots  were  im- 
mediately fired  at  these  latter  by  the  excited 
multitude,  and  several  persons  were  wounded. 
After  a  delay  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  Oapt.  Bailey 
was  sent  ashore  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
city.  He  was  received  by  the  mob  with  the 
most  violent  demonstrations,  but  under  escort 
of  a  number  of  citizens  proceeded  unmolested 
to  the  mayor's  office,  the  mob  at  his  heels  con- 
tenting itself  with  furiously  assaulting  citizens 
8a8pe<^  of  sympathy  with  the  Federal  Union. 
On  reaching  the  Oity  Hall,  Gapt.  Bailey  de* 
manded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  the  dis- 
play of  the  United  States  fiag  over  the  custom 
nouse,  post  office,  mint,  and  oity  hall.  The 
mayor  replied  that  he  had  no  authority,  the 
city  being  under  military  control,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  accordingly  sent  for  Gen.  Mansfield 
Lovell,  the  commander  of  the  department. 
Gen.  Lovell  informed  Oapt.  Bailey  that  he  had 
already  evacuated  the  city,  and  would  now 
turn  over  the  control  to  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, leaving  them  free  to  act  as  they  saw  fit. 
It  was  then  arranged  that  Gapt.  Bailey  should 
return  to  his  fleet,  and  await  the  action  of  the 
common  councO.  To  the  demand  to  haul  down 
the  flag  of  Louisiana  ii*om  the  Gity  Hall  the 
mayor  gave  an  unqualified  reftiaal.    The  com- 


mon council  was  already  In  session,  and  the 
mayor  at  once  sent  in  a  message,  recommend- 
ing that  an  answer  be  returned  to  Gapt  Far- 
ragut,  representing  that  the  city  being  incapa- 
ble of  offering  any  resistance  yielded  to  physi- 
cal force  alone,  without  giving  up  its  allegiance 
to  the  Gonfederate  Government ;  that  the  cus> 
torn  house,  post  office,  and  mint  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Gonfederate  Government,  and  the 
municipal  authorities  had  no  control  over  them ; 
and  that  all  acts  involving  a  transfer  of  author- 
ity must  be  performed  by  the  invading  forces 
themselv^  The  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
message  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
council,  and  on  the  next  day  the  following  cor- 
respondence was  opened  between  Gapt.  Far- 
ragut  and  the  mayor : 

U.  8.  Flag  6bif  HAnroBD,  off  Ketr  Orleans, ) 

To  EU  MeeUfney  the  Mayor  of  New  OrUam  : 

Sir  :  Upon  my  arriyal  before  your  city  I  had  the 
honor  to  send  to  yonr  honor  Capt.  Bailey,  U.  S.  K.. 
second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  to  demand  of 
you  the  aorrender  of  New  Orleans  to  me  as  the  repre- 
Bentatire  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Capt  Bailey  reported  the  result  of  an  interriew  with 
yourself  an'd  the  military  authorities.  It  must  occur 
to  your  honor  that  it  ia  not  within  the  proTince  of  a 
naval  officer  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  military  com- 
mandant I  came  here  to  reduce  New  Orleans  to  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  and  to  vindicate  the  offended 
majesty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  rights  of  persons  and  property  shall  be  secured. 
I  therefore  demand  of  vou,  as  its  representative,  the 
unqualified  surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the  emblem 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  be  hoisted 
over  the  Citv  Hall,  Mints,  and  Custom  House  by  me- 
ridian this  day ;  and  that  all  flags  and  other  emblems 
of  sovereignty  other  than  those  of  the  United  States 
be  removM  from  all  the  public  buildings  at  that  hour. 

I  further  particularly  request  that  you  shall  exercise 
your  authority  to  quell  disturbances,  restore  order, 
and  call  upon  all  the  ^;ood  people  of  New  Orleans  to 
return  at  once  to  their  vocations,  and  I  particularly 
demand  that  no  person  shall  be  molested  m  person  or 
property  for  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  their  Govern- 
ment 

I  shall  speedily  and  severely  punish  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  commit  such  outrages  as  were  wit- 
nessed yesterday,  by  armed  men  firing  upon  helpless 
women  and  children  for  giving  expresuon  to  their 
pleasure  at  witnessing  the  old  flag. 

I  am,  veiT  respectfully, 

I).  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Squadron. 

U.  8.  Flao  Bhif  HAinoiin,  at  asebor  off  tba  ( 
City  of  New  Orleans,  ^1>H2  26^1808.     f 

Jh  kit  Honor  iJu  Mayor  qfNew  OrUam  : 

Tour  honor  will  please  give  directions  that  no  flag 
but  that  of  the  United  States  will  be  permitted  to  fly 
in  the  presence  of  this  fleet  so  long  as  it  has  the  power 
to  prevent  it ;  and  as  all  displays  of  that  kind  may  be 
the  oanse  of  bloodshed.  I  have  to  request  that  you  will 
give  this  communication  as  general  a  circulation  as 
possible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  rery  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  D.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

MAToa*B  Omoa,  Cirr  or  Naw  OauiAira,  Cm  l 
Hall,  ulpH/ 88,18681     f 

To  ItaO'Offloer  J>.  O.  IbrraovL  IT,  S.  Hag  Ship 

mkfird: 
Sir:  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  we  thought 
proper  to  take,  out  of  recard  for  the  lives  of  the  wom- 
en and  ehUdrai  who  stul  crowd  the  metropolis^  Gsn. 
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LoTell  has  eraenfttod  it  witii  his  troops,  sad  restored 
back  to  me  the  administration  of  its  goTemment  and 
the  custody  of  its  honor. 

I  have,  m  council  with  the  Citj  Fathers,  considered 
the  demand  yon  made  of  me  jesterdaj  of  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  oitj,  coupled  with  a  requisition 
to  hoist  the  flaff  of  the  United  States  on  the  publio 
edifices  and  havu  down  the  flag  that  still  floats  upon 
the  breeze  from  the  dome  of  this  hall. 

It  becomes  mr  dutir  to  transmit  to  jon  an  answer 
which  is  the  uniTersal  sentiment  of  mj  constituents, 
no  less  than  the  promptings  of  mj  own  heart  on  this 
sad  and  solemn  occasbn. 

The  city  is  withoii^t  the  means  of  defence,  and  is  nt- 
terlj  destitute  of  the  force  and  material  that  might  en- 
able it  to  resist  the  overpowering  armament  displayed 
in  sight  of  it. 

I  am  no  military  man,  and  possess  no  authority  be* 
yond  that  of  executing  the  municipol  laws  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
attempt  to  lead  an  army  to  the  field,  if  I  lubd  one  at 
command,  and  I  know  still  less  how  to  surrender  an 
undefended  place,  held  as  this  is  at  the  mercies  of  your 
gunners  ana  your  mortars. 

To  surrender  such  a  place  were  an  idle  and  unmean- 
ing ceremony.  The  city  is  yours  by  the  power  of 
brutal  force,  not  by  my  choice  or  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  for  you  to  determine  the  fate  that 
awaits  her.  As  to  hoisting  any  flag  not  of  our  own 
adoption  or  allegiance,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  man 
liTcs  not  in  our  midst  whose  hand  and  heart  would  not 
be  paralyzed  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  an  act ;  nor 
could  I  nnd  in  my  entire  constituency  so  desperate 
and  wretched  a  renegade  as  would  dare  to  profane 
with  his  hand  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  aspirations. 

Sir,  you  haVe  manifested  sentiments  wbieh  would 
become  one  engaged  in  a  better  cause  than  that  to  which 
yon  bare  devoted  your  sword.  I  doubt  not  that  they 
spriuff  from  a  noole  though  deluded  nature,  and  I 
know  now  to  appreciate  the  emotions  which  inspired 
them.  Ton  have  a  gallant  people  to  administrate 
during:  your  occupancy  of  this  city-— a  people  sensitive 
to  all  that  can  in  the  least  affect  their  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

Pray,  sir,  do  not  fail  to  regard  their  susceptibilities. 
The  obligations  which  I  sludl  assume  in  their  name 
will  be  religiouslv  complied  with.  Ton  may^  trust 
their  honor,  thougn  you  might  not  count  on  their  sub- 
mission to  unmented  wrongs. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  the  peo- 

Sle  of  New  Orieans,  while  unable  to  resist  your  force, 
0  not  allow  themselves  to  be  insulted  bv  the  inter- 
ference of  such  as  have  rendered  themselves  odious 
and  contemptible  by  their  dastardly  desertion  of  our 
cause  in  the  mighty  strufffflein  whidi  we  are  engaged, 
or  such  as  might  remindthem  too  forcibly  that  Uiey 
are  the  conquered  and  you  the  conquerors. 

Peace  and  order  may  be  preserved  without  resort  to 
measures  which  I  could  not  at  this  moment  prevent. 

Tour  occupying  the  citv  does  not  transfer  alleffianoe 
from  the  sovemment  of  toeir  choice  to  one  which  they 
have  deliberately  repudiated,  and  that  they  yield  the 
obedience  which  the  conqueror  has  a  right  to  extort 
from  the  conquered.   Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  F  MONROE,  Mayor. 

U.  8.  Flao  Sbo  HAvrroan,  at  anchor  of  the  dtj  I 
of  JSlew  Orleans,  ulpril  88,  Ifitt.     f 

2b  Bis  Bbnar  ths  Mayor  and  CUjf  Oouneil  qftks  Citif 
qfMw  OrUant: 

Tour  communication  of  the  26th  instant  has  been 
received,  together  with  thai  of  the  City  Council. 

I  deeply  regret  to  see  both  by  their  contents,  and 
the  continued  display  of  the  flag  of  Louisiana  on  the 
oourt  house,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  city 
authorities  not  to  haul  it  down.  Moreover,  when  my 
officers  and  men  were  sent  on  shore  to  oommonicate 
with  the  authorities,  and  to  hoist  the  United  States 
flag  on  the  Custom  House,  with  the  strictest  order  not 
to  use  their  arms  unless  assailed,  they  were  inanlted  in 
the  grossest  manner,  and  the  flag  which  had  been 


hoisted  br  my  orders  on  the  Mint  was  puUed  down  and 
dragged  through  the  streets. 

lS\  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  fire  of  this  fleet 
may  be  drawn  upon  the  city  at  any  moment,  sod  in 
sucn  an  event  the  levee  would,  in  all  probabilitj,  be 
cut  by  the  shells,  and  an  amount  of  distress  ensue  to 
the  innocent  population,  which  I  have  heretofore  en- 
deavored to  assure  you  that  I  desire  by  all  means  to 
avoid.  ' 

The  election,  therefore,  is  with  you.  But  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  notify  yon  to  remove  the  women  and 
children  from  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  I 
rijj^tly  understood  your  determination. 

very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  D.  G.  PABRAGUT, 

Flag-Officer»  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadnm. 

Cm  Hall,  April  2S,  ISO. 
ToItaa-OmeerD.  G.Fauragvi^  UnUedStaUtFlag  Ship 
Eartford: 

Tour  communication  of  this  morning  is  the  first  in- 
timation I  ever  had  that  it  was  by  your  strict  orders 
that  the  United  States  flsff  was  attempted  to  be  hoisted 
upon  certsin  of  our  public  edifices,  by  officers  sent  on 
shore  to  communicate  with  the  authorities.  The  offi- 
cers who  approached  me  in  your  name  disclosed  no 
such  orders  and  intimated  no  such  design  on  toot 
part,  nor  would  I  have  for  a  moment  entertained  the 
remotest  suspicion  that  they  could  have  been  invested 
with  power  to  enter  on  such  an  errand  while  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  surrender  between  you  and  the  cthr  au- 
thorities were  still  pending.  The  interference  or  any 
force  under  your  command,  as  long  as  those  negotia- 
tions were  not  brought  to  a  close,  could  not  bo  viewed 
by  us  otherwise  than  as  a  fiagnnt  violation  of  those 
courtesies,  if  not  of  the  absolute  rights,  which  prevail 
between  belligerents  under  such  circumstsnoes.  Ky 
views  and  sentiments  with  reference  to  such  conduct 
remain  nnchansed.  Ton  now  renew  the  demand 
made  in  your  former  communication,  and  yon  insist 
on  their  Ming  complied  with  unconditionally,  under  a 
threat  of  booobardment  within  forty-eiffht  hours ;  and 
you  notify  me  to  remove  the  women  and  children  from 
the  city,  that  they  may  be  protected  from  your  shells. 

Sir,  you  cannot  but  know  that  there  is  no  possible 
exit  from  this  city  for  a  popuUtion  which  still  exceeds 


in  number  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  and  von 
must  therefore  be  aware  of  the  utter  inanity  of  audi  a 
notification.  Our  women  and  children  cannot  escna 
from  your  shells,  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  murder 
them  on  a  question  of  mere  etiquette.  But  if  they 
could,  there  are  but  few  among  them  who  would  con- 
sent to  desert  their  fiunflies  and  their  homes,  and  the 
graves  of  their  relatives,  in  so  awful  a  moment  They 
would  bravely  stand  the  sight  of  your  shells  tesring 
up  the  graves  of  those  who  are  so  dear  to  them,  and 
would  deem  that  they  died  not  ingloriooaly  by  the  side 
of  the  tombs  erected  by  their  piety  to  the  memory  of 
departed  relatives. 

You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  an  on* 
defended  city,  opposing  no  resistance  to  your  gons, 
because  of  its  bearing  its  hard  fate  with  something  of 
manliness  and  dignity,  and  you  wish  to  humble  and 
disgrace  us  by  the  performance  of  an  act  against  which 
our  naturea  rebel.  This  satisfection  yon  cannot  exped 
to  obtain  at  our  hands. 

We  will  stand  your  bombardment,  unarmed  and  un- 
defended as  we  are.    The  civilized  worid  will  consign 
to  indelible  infamy  the  heart  that  wiU  conceive  the  deed 
and  the  hand  that  will  dare  to  consummate  it 
RespectfhUy,  JOHN  T.  MONROE, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Oiteaas. 


UsivsD  Statss  FLAC-SaiP  HABTToan,  At  An 
«DS,  AprU  3i^  1 


off  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  ilprtf  39,  IMS.  I 

lb  HU  Wmor  tJks  Mojfcr  qf  tks  Citg  <^  Nem  Orimmaf 
Sir  :  The  Forts  St  Philip  and  Jackson  having  sor- 
rendered,  and  all  the  military  defencea  of  the  cny  be- 
ing either  captured  or  abandoned,  yon  are  required,  as 
the  sole  representative  of  any  snpposed  antbority  in 
the  tUtj,  to  haul  down  and  aappreas  erwy  cuigii  sod 
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qrmbol  of  Ckyremineiii,  whether  State  or  Oonfederate, 
except  that  of  the  United  States.  I  am  now  about  to 
raise  the  flag  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Custom 
House,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  respected  with  all 
the  oiril  power  of  the  city. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  Terr  respectfully,  your  obe* 
dientserranL  D.  O.  FARRAGUT, 

Flag-Offlcer,  Western  Golf  Blockading  Squadron. 

UviTiD  Statis  Flag  Ship  HARTioai),  At  Anchor ) 
off  the  City  of  New  OrleanB,  ApHl  80, 1882.     f 

GsirrLsiiair:  I  informed  you  in  my  communication 
of  the  28th  of  April,  that  your  determination,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  was  not  to  haul  down  the  flag  of  Louisiana 
on  the  City  Hall,  and  that  mr  officers  and  men  were 
treated  with  rudeness  when  they  landed,  eren  with  a 
flaff  c^  truce,  tooommunicate  with  the  authorities,  Ac, 
and,  if  such  was  to  be  the  determined  course  of  the 
people,  the  fire  of  the  yessels  might  at  any  moment  be 
drawn  upon  the  city.  This  yon  hare  thought  proper 
to  construe  into  a  determination  on  my  part  to  muraer 
your  women  and  children,  and  made  your  letter  so  of- 
fenaiTC  that  it  will  terminate  our  intercourse ;  and  so 
soon  as  General  Butler  arrires  with  his  forces  I  shall 
turn  oTer  the  charge  of  the  city  to  him  and  assume  my 
naral  duties.    Very  respeotluny,  ^., 

fa.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 
£08  Honor  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  New  Orleanr 

Oaptain  Farragut  then  seized  all  the  stdain- 
boats  which  had  not  been  destroyed, — among 
tbem  the  famous  Tennessee,  for  which  the 
blockaders  had  long  been  watching — ^and  sent 
them  down  to  Quarantine  for  General  Butler's 
forces.  There  were  several  iron-olad  rams 
building,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the 
city,  the  principal  one  of  which,  the  Missis- 
sippi, soon  came  floating  by  in  flames.  An- 
other was  sunk  in  front  of  the  custom  house, 
and  there  were  others  at  Algiers,  opposite 
New  Orleans,  just  begun. 

^^  I  next  went  aboye  the  city  eight  miles,  to 
Garrolton,''  writes  Captain  Farragut,  *^  where  I 
learned  there  were  two  other  forts ;  but  the 
panic  had  gone  before  me.    I  found  the  guns 

§>iked,  and  the  gun  carriages  in  flames.  The 
rst  work,  on  the  right,  reaches  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi nearly  over  to  Pontchartrain,  and  has 
29  guns ;  the  one  on  the  left  had  6  guns,  fl-om 
which  Commander  Lee  took  some  60  barrels 
of  powder,  and  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  gun  carriages,  &c.  A  mile  higher  up  there 
were  two  other  earthworks,  but  not  yet  armed. 
'*  We  discovered  here,  fastened  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  one  of  the  most  Herculean 
labors  I  have  ever  seen*-a  raft  and  chain  to 
extend  across  the  river  to  prevent  Footers  gun- 
boats from  descending.  It  is  formed  by  placing 
three  immense  logs  of  not  less  than  liiree  or 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  thirty  feet 
long :  to  the  centre  one  a  2-inch  chain  is  at' 
tached,  running  lengthwise  the  raft ;  and  the 
three  logs  and  chain  are  then  frapped  together 
by  chains  from  one  half  to  one  inch,  three  or 
four  layers,  and  there  are  96  of  these  lengths 
composing  the  raft.  It  is  at  least  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long.    *    *    ♦ 

**I  sent  on  shore  and  hoisted  the  American 
flag  on  the  custom  house,  and  hauled  down 
the  Louisiana  State  flag  from  the  city  hall,  as 
the  mayor  had  avowed  that  there  was  no  man 


in  New  Orleans  who  dared  haul  it  down;  and 
my  own  convictions  are  that  if  such  an  indi- 
vidual could  have  been  found  he  would  have 
been  assassinated." 

The  operations  of  Commander  Porter  below 
the  forts  were  as  follows:  As  soon  as  Cap- 
tain Farragut  was  ready  to  proceed,  the  five 
steamers  attached  to  the  mortar  flotilla  moved 
up  and  took  position  under  the  batteries,  the 
lea^Ubig  vessel  500  yards  off,  and  the  others 
closing  up  as  the  fire  commenced.  As  soon  as 
the  Hartford,  Brooklyn,  and  Richmond  passed 
they  opened  with  shrapAell  on  the  water  bat- 
tery and  forts,  having  received  the  fire  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  before  replying  to  it.  As  the 
fire  was  high  and  they  were  close  in  shore, 
nearer  the  ^rts  than  the  enemy  supposed,  they 
occupied,  as  it  turned  out,  a  safer  position  than 
the  vessels  farther  out,  there  being  only  one 
killed  and  one  wounded  on  board  the  Harriet 
Lane,  while  the  other  steamers  remained  un- 
tondied.  The  mortars  meanwhile  poured  a 
heavy  fire  upon  Fort  Jackson.  In  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes  firom  weighing  anchor,  the  fieet 
had  passed  the  forts,  and  Commander  Porter, 
having  accomplished  his  part,  hung  out  the  og- 
nal  to  retire,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Guest  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  forts.  The  flag  was  fired  upjon 
and  put  back,  but  a  boat  soon  came  down  with 
an  apology  and  received  the  summons,  to  which 
Lieut.-Col.  Higgins,  commanding  the  forts,  re- 
plied that  until  he  received  official  ioforma- 
tion  of  the  fidl  of  New  Orleans  no  proposition 
for  a  surrender  could  be  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained. Giving  the  men  one  day  to  rest, 
Conunander  Porter  resumed  the  bombardment 
on  the  26th,  but  there  was  no  response.  Learn- 
ing that  the  formidable  iron-clad  battery  Louis- 
iana, mounting  16  heavy  guns,  had  escaped 
Captain  Farragut^  and  with  three  Confederate 
steamers  which  the  flotilla  had  also  left  behind 
them,  was  about  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
mortar  boats,  he  sent  the  schooners,  which 
would  have  been  almost  defenceless  against 
such  an  adversary,  down  the  river  to  rent  and 
prepare  for  sea,  six  of  them  having  orders  to 
pass  around  to  the  rear  of  Fort  Jackson  to  pre- 
vent supplies  from  getting  in,  and  two  being 
sent  to  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philij)  to 
assist  in  landing  troops.  Three  of  them  drifted 
over  to  the  mouth  of  Barataria  Bay,  and  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  Fort  Livingston.  On 
the  27th,  the  possession  of  the  forts  being  an 
urgent  necessity,  Commander  Porter  renewed 
the  demand,  offering  honorable  terms,  the  offi- 
cers to  retain  their  side  arms,  and  both  officers 
and  men  to  be  paroled,  private  property  to  be 
respected,  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  and 
public  property  to  be  surrendered,  and  no  dam- 
age to  be  clone  by  the  garrison  to  the  defences. 
These  terms  were  accepted  the  next  day,  part- 
ly, no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  landing  of 
General  Butler  at  Quarantine  in  the  rear  of 
Fort  St.  Philip,  which  entirely  cut  off  rein- 
forcements \  and  parUy,  according  to  Command- 
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er  Porter,  on  aoconnt  of  duaffeotion  in  the  gar- 
rison. Two  hundred  and  H&j  in  fiact  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Jackson,  after  spiking  the  gnns 
bearing  up  the  river,  surrendered  themselyes 
to  Gen.  JBuder^s  pickets  on  the  night  of  the 
S^th,  averring  that  they  had  been  impressed 
and  would  fight  no  longer.  While  the  capitnla- 
tion  was  being  drawn  up,  the  Confederate  naval 
officers  towed  the  ram  Louisiana  to  a  point 
above>  the  forts,  and  having  set  her  on  fire,  turn* 
ed  her  adrift,  with  guns  shotted^  in  the  expec- 
tation that  she  would  explode  in  the  midst  of 
the  fleet.  The  final  catastrophe,  however,  took 
place  sooner  than  they  had  hoped.  Just  as  the 
battery  got  abreast  of  Port  8t.  PhiUp  it  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  noise^  and  sunk  imme- 
diately. The  only  iinury  was  to  a  Gonfederate 
soldier  in  the  fort,  who  was  killed  by  one  of 
the  fragments.  As  soon  as  the  capitulation 
was  completed,  the  Harriet  Lane  turned  her 
attention  to  the  three  Confederate  steamers 
which  were  lying  about  half  a  mile  above. 
One  of  them  had  already  been  scuttled ;  the 
others  sorrendered  without  resistance,  and  14 
officers,  7  engineers,  the  crews  of  the  steamers, 
and  800  men  and  two  companies  of  marine  ar- 
tillery belonging  to  the  Loaisiana  became  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  men  were  released  on  pa- 
role; the  officers,  in  consequence  of  t^eir  con- 
duct in  setting  fire  to  the  battery,  and  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  the  fieet  while  a  capitulation 
-was  in  progress,  were  sent  to  the  North  as  close 
-prisoners.  Gen.  Phelps  now  arrived,  and 
Porter  turned  over  to  him  the  forts,  guns,  and 
captured  property.  The  loss  of  the  Confed- 
erates during  the  bombardment  was  14  killed 
and  89  wounded.  The  casualties  in  the  fieet 
were,  during  the  six  days^  bombardment,  2 
killed  and  24  wounded ;  during  the  passing  of 
the  forts  and  the  engagement  with  the  Chal- 
mette  batteries,  87  killed,  and  147  wounded; 
on  board  the  mortar  boats,  1  killed  and  G 
-wounded;  total,  40  kiUed,  and  177  wounded. 
Fort  St.  Philip  was  very  little  injured,  only 
one  of  the  mortars  having  fired  upon  it,  be- 
cause its  fate  evidently  depended  upon  that  of 
Fort  Jackson.  The  latter  was  described  by 
Commander  Porter  after  the  surrender  as  *^  a 
perfect  wreck."  Over  1,800  shells  fell  inside 
the  work  proper,  170  in  liie  water  battery,  and 
by  the  estimate  of  the  soldiers,  about  '8,000  in 
the  ditches  around  the  works.  All  the  build- 
ings in  and  near  the  fort  were  burnt;  the  ram- 
parts were  severely  damaged  on  every  side,  and 
particularly  on  the  north,  but  had  been  repaired 
with  sand  bags  which  were  constantly  sent 
down  from  New  Orleans  during  the  bombard- 
ment;  the  walls  of  the  citadel  were  cracked  in 
many  places  very  badly ;  the  casemates  were 
cracked  from  end  to  end,  several  of  them  show- 
ing wide  fissures  in  the  roofs  and  sides,  and 
their  floors  were  three  inches  under  water. 
Still  there  is  little  question  that,  but  for  the 
interruption  of  their  communications  witii  New 
Orleans,  these  works  could  have  held  out  much 
longer,  the  extent  of  the  damage  being  far  from 


proportionate  to  the  time  and  powder  expended 
in  the  bombardment.  If  the  formidable  18-inch 
mortars  did  not  fully  answer  the  expectations 
wliich  had  been  formed  of  them,  this  fact  must 
be  attributed  first  to  the  softness  of  the  soil 
which  allowed  the  shells  to  sink  20  feet,  by 
measurement,  before  they  exploded,  and  sec- 
ondly to  the  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  range : 
the  forts  rose  but  little  above  the  surrounding 
bushes,  and  the  vessels  which  were  moored  be- 
hind tiie  wood  often  had  to  fire  almost  at  ran- 
dom ;  the  mortars  could  only  be  pointed  from 
sights  fixed  to  the  mast  heads,  and  the  most 
curious  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  obtain- 
ing correct  firing. 

After  the  conquered  forts  and  city  had  been 
occupied  by  the  military  forces,  Oonmiander 
Porter  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Ship  Island. 
The  Portsmouth,  the  Pensacola,  and  one  gun- 
boat were  stationed  at  New  Orleans;  aeven 
vessels  were  sent  up  the  river  under  command 
of  Captain  Craven,  ^^  to  keep  up  the  panic ; " 
and  the  smaller  steamers,  under  command  of 
Captain  Lee,  were  ordered  to  ascend  as  far  as 
Vioksburg, 

Commander  James  8.  Palmer  arrived  off  Ba- 
ton Bouge  with  the  Iroquois,  May  7,  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  town  and  all  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Confederate  Government, 
promising  to  respect  the  rights  and  property  of 
'private  citizens,  but  requiring  that  the  United 
States  fiag  should  be  hoisted  on  the  arsenal 
The  mayor,  while  admitting  that  the  city  was 
without  the  means  of  resistance,  refused  to  sur- 
render or  to  hoist  the  fiag.  Com.  Palmer 
accordingly  landed  a  force  and  took  possessiixi 
of  the  arsenal,  and  Flag-Officer  Farragut  arriv- 
ing soon  afterward  took  measures  to  secure 
proper  respect  for  the  national  ensign,  and  to 
cause  all  other  fiags  to  be  suppressed. 

On  the  12th  the  Iroquois  anchored  off 
Natchez  in  company  with  several  other  vessels, 
and  Commander  Palmer  sent  on  shore  a  de- 
mand for  surrender  which  the  people  at  the 
wharf  refused  to  receive.  He  then  made  dis- 
positions for  landing  an  armed  force,  but  was 
met  at  the  shore  by  a  deputation  from  the  com- 
mon council  with  an  apology  for  the  previous 
refusal.  The  mayor  sent  a  reply  to  the  sum- 
mons similar  to  that  given  by  the  mayor  of 
Baton  Bouge,  but  he  issued  a  proclamation 
urging  the  citizens  to  commit  no  act  to  provoke 
the  displeasure  of  the  United  States  forces.  As 
Natchez  however  had  never  been  occupied  as 
a  military  position,  Commander  Palmer  defer- 
red taking  formal  possession  of  it. 

Commander  S.  P.  Lee  with  the  advance  of 
the  squadron  arrived  near  Vicksburg,  May  18, 
and  in  reply  to  his  demand  for  surrender  re- 
ceived a  defiant  refusal  He  then  gave  24  hours 
for  the  removal  of  women  and  children,  after 
which  time  he  declared  he  should  consult  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  immediate- 
ly opening  fire.  Flag-Officer  Farragut  arrived 
a  few  days  afterward,  accompanied  by  a  column 
of  troops  under  General  Williams.   Subsequent- 
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ly  ah  additional  naval  and  military  force  was 
brought  up,  indading  Porter's  mortar  fleet,  and 
the  Utter  opened  the  bombardment  on  the 
night  of  Jane  26-27,  directing  their  fire  partly 
against  the  town  and  partly  against  some  for* 
midable  batteries  on  the  heights.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th  the  Owasco,  lient  Gnest, 
ran  ap  abreast  of  the  town  and  threw  in-  some 
inoendiary  shells,  which  fiuled  to  explode.  At 
8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  squad- 
ron made  a  move  to  pass  the  batteries,  the  mor- 
tar fleet  supporting  them  as  at  the  battle  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip.  The  Hartford 
and  scTeral  other  vessels  succeeded  in  passing 
the  range  of  batteries,  which  extended  fidl  8 
miles,  and  did  this  too  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
current,  but  as  there  was  not  a  sufficient  land 
force  to  cooperate  in  the  attack,  no  substantial 
benefit  resulted  ^m  the  movement.  The 
enemy  were  several  thnea  driven  from  their 
batteries,  but  returned  to  their  guns  as  soon  as 
the  sh^  had  passed.  Forming  ajunction  with 
the  western  gunboat  flotilla  of  flagrOfficer  0. 
H.  Davis,  Farragut  concerted  with  that  officer 
and  General  Williams  an  expedition  up  the  Ta- 
zoo  river,  consisting  of  the  gunboats  Oaron- 
delet  and  Tyler  and  uie  ram  Queen  of  the  West, 
strengthened  by  sharpshooters  from  the  army. 
They  started  on  the  morning  of  July  16,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  encountered  the 
Confederate  ram  Arkansas.  A  severe  flght  en- 
sned,  in  which  both  the  Carondelet  and  the 
Tyler  were  partially  disabled,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas then  entered  the  Mississippi  and  passing 
boldly  through  the  surprised  fleets  of  Farragut 
and  Davis,  tock  refuge  under  the  guns  of  V  icks- 
borg.  Farragut  now  determined  to  repass  the 
batteries,  for  the  double  purpose  of  supporting 
the  rest  of  his  squadron  and  destroying  the 
Arkansas  in  passing ;  to  assist  in  which  Flag- 
Officer  Davis  added  to  his  force  the  ram  Sumter, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Erben.  Toward  ey  en- 
ing  Davis  opened  a  bombardment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  movement,  and  Captain 
Farragut  succeeded  in  getting  below  Vicksburg 
again  with  little  loss  of  life,  but  his  designs 
against  the  Arkansas  were  defeated  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  On  the  22d  Commander  W. 
D.  Porter  with  the  iron-dad  gunboat  Essex, 
and  Ueut-Ool.  £llet,with  the  ram  Queen  of  the 
West,  made  another  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Confederate  vessel,  but  the  attack  though  ex- 
ecuted with  great  gallantry  under  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  did  not  succeed.  The  Essex  ran 
down  to  Farragut's  fleet,  and  Farragut  having 
been  instructed  by  the  navy  Slepartment  to 
drop  down  the  river  before  the  water  got  too 
low,  it  was  arranged  that  Commander  W.  D. 
Porter  should  remain  below  Vicksburg  with 
the  Essex  and  Sumter. 

On  the  28th  of  July  Farragut  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  leaving  the  Eatahdin  and  Eineo  at 
Baton  Rouge.  On  the  6th  of  August  the  Con- 
federates made  a  vigorous  land  attack  upon  the 
latter  place,  which  was  repulsed  after  a  severe 
contest    The  gunboats  were  not  able  to  assist 


until  toward  the  close  of  tiie  action,  when  tiiiey 
threw  their  shells  directly  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  with  great  effect  The  Arkansas  had 
dropped  down  the  river  to  take  part  in  the  at- 
tack, but  was  not  brought  into  action,  one  of 
her  engines  having  broken  down.  The  next 
morning  Porter  who  was  then  at  Baton  Rouge 
with  the  Essex,  moved  up  to  attack  her,  but 
before  the  fight  had  fairly  begun  her  other  en- 

Sine  gave  way,  and  she  was  run  ashore,  aban- 
oned,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  crew.  About  an 
hour  afterward  she  blew  up.  On  the  11th 
Farragut  sailed  for  Ship  Island  and  Pensacola, 
which  latter  place,  having  been  evacuated  by 
the  Confederates,  was  now  made  the  depot  of 
the  Western  Gulf  squadron. 

Commander  W.  D.  Porter  remained  at  Ba* 
ton  Rouge  until  August  28,  when,  the  town 
having  been  evacuated  by  the  Federal  troopsi 
he  proceeded  up  the  river  to  reconnoitre  bat- 
teries reported  to  be  erecting  at  Port  Hudson, 
and  thence  ascended  to  Bayou  Sara  to  obtain 
coal,  where  his  boat^s  crew  was  fired  upon  by 
guerillas.    Some  of  the  buildings  were  there* 

S»on  burned,  and  a  few  days  afterward,  as 
e  firing  was  repeated,  the  rest  of  the  place 
was  destroyed.  Afterward,  a  boat's  crew 
from  the  Essex,  sent  ashore  at  Natchez  to  pro- 
cure ice  for  the  sick,  was  attacked  by  some  200 
armed  citizens,  one  of  the  sailors  being  killed, 
and  an  officer  and  5  men  wounded.  Com- 
numder  Porter  immediately  opened  fire  on  the 
town,  set  a  number  of  houses  in  flames,  and 
continued  the  bombardment  for  an  hour,  after 
which  the  mayor  surrendered.  On  her  way 
down  to  New  Orleans,  the  Essex  had  a  briu 
engagement,  on  September  7,  with  the  Port 
Hudson  batteries. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  vessels  of  Captain 
Farragut's  squadron  had  been  employed  on 
the  coast  of  Texas,  where  acting  volunteer 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Eittredge,  with  the  bark 
Arthur,  the  little  steamer  Sachem,  and  a 
launch,  captured  Corpus  Ohristi,  after  several 
spirited  engagements  with  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, but  waa  unable  to  hold  the  town,  and 
was  himself  made  prisoner,  Sept.  14,  while  on 
shore  exploring. 

On  September  26,  Acting  Master  Crocker, 
with  the  steamer  Kensington  and  schooner  Ra- 
chel Seaman,  and  Acting  Master  Pennington, 
with  the  mortar  schooner  Henry  Janes,  cap- 
tured Sabine  Pass,  taking  a  battery  of  4  guns 
without  loss. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Oommander  W.  B. 
Renshaw,  with  the  steamers  Westfield,  Harriet 
Lane,  Owasco,  and  Clifton,  and  the  mortar 
schooner  Henry  Janes,  captured  the  defences 
of  the  harbor  and  city  of  Galveston  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  resistance  was  feeble : 
the  flrst  shell  from  the  Owasco  burst  immedi- 
ately over  a  heavy  10-inch  Oolumbiad  mounted 
on  Fort  Point,  causing  a  pacnio  in  the  fbrt,  and 
depriving  the  defenders  of  their  main  reliance. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  Lieutenant 
Commander  T.  M(£ean  Buchanan,  with  the 
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fteamen  Oalhoun,  Estrella,  EiDsman,  and  Di« 
ana,  and  the  transport  St  Mary^s,  having  on 
bo«xL  the  21st  Indiana  regiment,  was  sent  to 
the  AtobafjEdaya  river,  La.,  to  cooperate  with  a 
land  force  nnder  General  WeitzeL  On  Nov. 
1,  near  Brashear  Oity,  he  captnred  the  Con- 
federate despatch  boat  A.  B.  Seger,  and  the 
next  day  had  an  engagement  with  an  iron-dad 
gnnboat  and  some  land  batteries  on  the  Bayon 
T4ohe.  The  batteries  were  silenced,  bnt  the 
gnnboat,  being  behind  a  row  of  obstructions 
across  the  channel,  escaped  up  the  river.  Lieu- 
tenant Oommander  Buchanan  then  returned  to 
Brashear  City  to  repair  damages.  On  the  6th, 
the  Kinsman  discovered  and  burned  two  steam- 
ers in  one  of  the  small  bayous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

5.  Western  Flotilla, — ^Nearly  all  the  opera- 
tions of  this  squadron,  which  was  fittea  out 
and,  until  October,  was  controlled  by  the  "War 
Department,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
AiucY  Operations,  and  the  first  attack  on 
Yioksburg  has  been  described  in  the  account 
of  Captain  Farragut's  movements.  When  the 
attempt  to  reduce  Yicksburg  was,  for  the  time, 
abandoned,  Fl^ag-Officer  Davis  withdrew  his 
fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. 

On  June  13,  a  detachment  from  the  squadron, 
nnder  Oommander  Kilty,  with  the  46th  Indiana 
regiment,  under  Col.  Fitch,  left  Memphis  for 
White  river.  Ark.    (See  Army  Opbbations.) 

Early  in  August,  an  expedition  was  concert- 
ed between  Flag-Officer  Davis  and  General 
Curtis,  which  moved  up  the  Tazoo,  and  cap- 
tured a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  field  pieces, 
munitions  of  war,  &c.,  besides  taking  the  Con- 
federate transport  Fairplay,  loaded  with  1,200 
Enfield  rifles,  4,000  new  muskets,  4  field  guns. 
mounted  howitzers,  small  arms,  a  quantity  of 
fixed  ammunition,  c^. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  ram  Queen 
of  the  West  and  two  transports  having  been 
fired  into  by  the  Confederates  at  Prentiss, 
Miss.,  the  town  was  shelled  and  burned. 

On  December  18th  the  gnnboat  Cairo,  while 
ascending  the  Yazoo,  was  blown  np  by  a  tor- 
pedo, and  sank  in  15  minutes  after  the  ex- 
plosion. It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
crew  were  killed,  or  even  seriously  hurt. 

6.  PoUmuM  FlotiUa.—lHiQ  operations  of  this 
force,  except  in  checking  contraband  traffic, 
were  comparatively  nnimportant.  On  Jan.  2, 
the  gunboats  Anacostia  and  Yankee  had  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Confederate  batteries  at 
Cockpit  Point,  which  they  silenced. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  Confederate 
batteries  on  the  Potomac,  in  March,  and  the 
removal  of  General  McClellan's  army  to  the 
peninsula,  the  Rappahannock  was  added  to  the 
waters  intrusted  to  this  squadron;  but,  beyond 
a  few  skirmishes  with  batteries  on  the  shores, 
the  capture  of  some  small  craft,  and  an  at- 
tack, on  December  10,  upon  the  Confederate 
batteries  at  Port  Royal,  below  Fredericksburg, 
the  fiotilla  had  littie  opportunity  for  action. 

7.  Jomee  River  FloiiUa. — ^After  the  removal 


of  General  McClellan^s  army  to  the  James  river, 
anew  squadron  was  organized  (July  6)  for 
operations  on  that  stream,  and  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  Commodore  Charles  Wilkes,  who, 
on  Auffust  28,  shelled  and  destroyed  City 
Point,  from  which  place  the  Confederates  had 
fired  upon  the  U.  8.  transports  in  the  river. 
The  removal  of  the  army  to  the  Potomac  ren- 
dered the  fiotilla  no  longer  necessary  in  the 
James  river,  and  it  was  accordingly  disbanded, 
August  81. 

The  vessels  thns  placed  st  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  were  then  organized  as  a  fly- 
inff  squadron,  to  cruise  chiefly  in  the  West 
Indies  in  search  of  ships  engaged  in  running 
the  blockade.  Commodore  Wilkes  was  retoin- 
ed  in  the  command. 

Several  other  vessels  were  engaged  during 
the  year  in  pursuit  of  the  privateers  Snmter 
and  Alabama,  the  former  of  which  after  being 
tracked  to  Gibraltar,  was  there  blockaded  by 
a  Federal  gunboat  so  closely  that  her  oom- 
mander was  obliged  to  sell  her. 

According  to  tibe  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kavy,  Dec.  1,  1862,  the  blockading 
squadron  had  captured  and  reported  to  the  de- 
partment, since  the  date  of  the  previous  annusl 
report,  890  vessels  attempting  to  violate  the 
blockade,  a  few  of  which  were  destroyed.  Of 
the  large  number  of  prizes  sent  in  for  adjudi- 
cation, in  only  46  had  the  proceedings  at  that 
date  been  brought  to  a  close. 

NELSON,  WiLUAif,  m%)or-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Maysville, 
Mason  co.,  Ky.,  in  1825,  was  killed  at  Louis- 
ville, Ey.,  Sept  29,  1862.  He  entered  the 
naval  school  at  Annapolis  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and,  upon  graduating,  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  U.  6.  navy.  He  was  first 
attached  to  the  sloop-of-war  Yorktown,  in 
commission  for  the  Pacific,  and  soon  after 
joined  that  squadron  under  Commodore  T.  Ap 
Catesby  Jones.  In  1846  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  passed  midshipman,  and  was  order- 
ed to  the  frigate  Raritan,  attached  to  the  home 
squadron,  and  fiag  shio  of  Commodore  Conner. 
In  1847  he  was  maae  acting  master  of  the 
steamer  Scourge,  nnder  the  conmiand  of  Com. 
Perry.  At  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  during  the 
Mexican  war,  he  won  a  high  reputation  in 
command  of  a  navy  battery.  In  1854  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  master,  and  ordered 
to  the  frigate  Independence,  stationed  in  the 
Pacific.  In  1858  he  was  ordered  to  the  Ni- 
agara when  she  carried  back  to  Africa  the 
negroes  taken  irom  the  steamer  Echo.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war  he  was  on 
ordnance  duty  at  the  Washington  navy  yaid, 
and  was  detailed  to  command  the  Ohio  river 
fieet  of  gunboats,  having  received  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander,  but  was  soon  after 
transferred  to  the  army  for  the  purpose  of 
infiuencing  volunteers  in  Kentucky,  his  native 
State.  He  organized  *^  Camp  Dick  Robinson," 
between  GairardsviUe  and  Danville,  and  an- 
other camp  at  Washington,  in  Mason  co.    He 
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icmght  seyeral  engagements  with  Humphrey 
Marshall,  in  some  of  which  he  was  snccessfal. 
In  Sept  1861  he  was  made  hrigadier-general, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  second 
division  of  Gen.  BnelPs  armj.  He  won  much 
distinotion  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Richmond^  Kj^  and  after- 
ward assumed  command  of  all  the  forces  in 
Looiayille,  haying  been  made  migor-general  of 
volunteers,  July  17,  1862.  His  oyerbearing 
nature  made  him  unpopular  with  his  associ- 
ates, and  he  was  shot  m  his  hotel  bj  Brigadier- 
General  Jefferson  0.  Dayis,  in  a  moment  of 
resentment  for  his  harsh  and  uigust  treatment 
of  that  officer. 

NESSELRODE,  Cottst  Kabl  Robert  von, 
a  Russian  statesman,  bom  on  board  of  a  Rus- 
sian frigate  in  the  harbor  of  Lisbon,  Deo.  14^ 
1770,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  March  28, 1862. 
His  father  was  a  Russian  diplomatist  though 
originally  of  German  family,  and  at  the  time  of 
bis  birth  was  ambassador  to  Portugal!  Young 
Nesselrode  received  an  excellent  education  and 
early  entered  the  army  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor  Paul,  but  was  soon  made  an  attach^ 
to  the  variotis  embassies  of  his  father,  and  sub- 
sequently served  in  the  same  capacity  under 
M.  Markof^  Russian  minister  at  Paris.  On  the 
rupture  between  Russia  and  France,  which 
followed  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d^Enghien, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  legation  at  the 
Hague  under  Prince  Dolgorouski,  and  in  1805-6, 
when  the  prince  returned  to  Russia,  remained 
there  as  charge  d'affairea,  till  the  accession 
of  Louis  Bonaparte  made  his  withdrawal  neces- 
sary. In  1807,  he  was  again  sent  to  Paris  as  a 
councillor  of  legation.  His  diplomatic  papers 
were  very  briUiant,  and  gained  him  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  He  was  secretly 
in  favor  of  Napoleon,  though  professing  to  be 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  In  July, 
1807,  he  accompanied  his  imperial  master, 
when  he  and  Napoleon  had  their  interview  on 
the  raft  at  Tilsit,  and  assisted  afterward  at  the 
treaty  made  at  that  time.  Soon  after  this 
event,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  M.  (afterward  Count) 
Gmieff,  then  finance  minister,  and  was  himself 
appointed  to  a  subordinate  position  in  the  office 
of  foreign  affairs.  His  wife  had  been  maid  of 
honor  to  the  empress  dowager,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  considerable  financial  ability, 
which  was  exerted  to  increase  her  husband's 
fortune.  In  1812,  after  the  rupture  with 
Napoleon,  Yon  Nesselrode  was  made  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  intrusted  with 
powers  in  this  important  department  second 
only  to  the  minister  en  chef,  Count  Razumoff- 
ski  His  views  of  policy  differed  materially 
from  those  of  his  chief,  and  in  1818  a  coalition 
was  formed  by  which  he  became  supreme  in 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  em- 
pire. The  treaties  with  England,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  followed,  were 
dictated  by  him,  and  the  downfdl  of  Napoleon 
was  due  in  part  at  least  to  his  influence.    On 
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the  81st  of  March,  1814,  he  signed  the  oapitu* 
lation  of  Paris.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Nesselrode,  Mettemich,  and  Talleyrand  were 
the  leading  spirits.  Thoroughly  absolutiBt  in 
his  views  and  tendencies,  he  was  yet  so  remark- 
able for  the  apparent  moderation  and  suavity 
of  his  manners,  and  his  diplomatic  skill  and 
tact,  that  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  Ruft- 
sia  in  the  European  councils. for  42  years,  and 
yet  during  nearly  40  years  of  that  time,  avoid- 
ed involving  his  country  in  war  with  any  of 
the  great  powers.  During  the  reign  of  Alez-  . 
ander  L,  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  in  which  the  Count  Capo  d'Istria  had 
succeeded  in  alienating  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor,  the  supreme  authority  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Russian  empire.  On 
the  accession  of  Nicholas  I,  in  1827,  he  still 
retained  his  position,  though,  from  the  stronger 
will  and  more  positive  character  of  that  mon« 
arch,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  acting  more 
cautiously  and  influencing  the  czar  to  suggest 
views  and  measures,  which  he,  had  previously 
determined  upon.  He  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  throughout  the  reign  of 
Nicholas,  and  in  1856,  on  the  80th  of  March, 
just  42  years  after  he  had  in  the  same  city 
signed  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  he  signed  on 
behalf  of  Russia  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He  then 
retired  from  active  political  life,  in  which  he 
had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  for  more  than  60 
years.  His  wealth  was  immense ;  upward  of 
150,000  sheep  grazed  on  his  estates,  and  his 
personal  property  was  so  great  that  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Europe. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  cookery,  and  in- 
vented many  new  and  famous  dishes,  among 
which  his  pudding  k  la  Nesselrode  has  had  the 
greatest  reputation.  In  his  intercourse  with 
his  subordinates  Yon  Nesselrode  was  remark- 
able for  kindness  and  considerateness,  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  prosperity. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1860,  increased  in  population  8,097.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  at  the  end  of  that  period 
was  826,078.  For  the  farther  statistics  of  New 
Hampshire  fhmished  by  the  details  of  the  last 
census,  so  fiur  as  they  are  accessible,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  entitled  United  Statks. 

The  officers  of  the  State  are  elected  annually 
at  an  election  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
March.  At  tiie  election  in  1862,  the  candidates 
for  governor  were  Nathaniel  S.  Berry,  then 
governor,  George  Stark,  and  Paul  J.  "Wheeler. 
The  first  was  nominated  by  the  republican 
party,  the  second  by  the  democratic  party,  and 
the  third  by  a  convention  representing  citizens 
who  were  opposed  to  oontinuing  the  party 
lines  by  which  the  people  had  been  divided. 
The  Republican  Convention  had  assembled  at 
Concord  on  Jan.  Ist,  1862,  and  made  the  above 
mentioned  nomination,  and  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  ignoring  past  political  topics,  and 
avowing  the  unreserved  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Government,  and  urging  the  vigorous  proa* 
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eoation  of  the  war.  The  Democratic  Ck)nv6n- 
tion  assembled  at  the  same  place,  on  the  8th  of 
Janaarj,  and  nominated  the  above  mentioned 
candidate,  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions 
expressing  a  firm  and  nncompromising  spirit  in 
fiivor  of  sustaining  the  Union  and  the  Oonsti- 
tntion,  and  opposed  to  all  departure  from,  or 
violation  of  the  latter.  The  Independent  Oon- 
▼ention  assembled  at  Concord,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  and  nominated  their  candidate,  and 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  political  organizations  at  that  time 
was  out  of  place,  and  that  every  patriotic  cit- 
izen ^ould  rally  to  the  support  ot  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  votes  of  the  citizens  were  cast  as  fol- 
lows: Berry,  82,150;  Stark,  28,566;  Wheeler, 
1,709. 

The  minority  for  Lincoln  over  Donglas  for 
the  Presidency  in  1860  was  11,688. 

The  vote  for  governor  in  1861  was  as  fol- 
lows: Berry,  85,487;  Stark,  81,452;  Bart- 
lett,  181. 

The  votes  for  members  of  the  Legislatiire 
produced  the  following  results: 

Sonate.  Honse. 

Bepnblicans 9    208 

Democrats 8    120 

This  Legislature,  at  an  extra  session  near  the 
dose  of  the  year,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority on  public  affairs: 

Sesolotd  by  the  SenaU  cmd  Bbtueof  BepreserUatlvm 
of  the  State  of  yew  Hampshire  in  General  Court  con- 
vened: That  the  contest  now  ezistinff  between  the 
Government  Vind  the  disloyal  people  that  have  com- 
menced an  u^justiflable  and  treasonable  war  upon  its 
constitutional  authority,  should  be  regarded  by  all  loy- 
al men  not  as  a  sectional  war,  not  an  anti-slavery  war, 
nor  a  war  of  conquest  and  subjugation,  but  simply  and 
solely  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  tne  Government, 
the  suppression  of  rebellion,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  maqna  eharta  of  our  liberty  and  national  unity. 

BetohecL,  That  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  pledees 
her  resources  for  the  integrity  of  the  union,  for  the 
support  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  the  enforcemept 
of  the  laws  of  the  General  Government. 

Seeolvedy  That  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  no  State  has  the  rieht  to  secede 
therefrom  and  dissolve  the  Union  which  that  Constitu- 
tion was  made  to  secure. 

Seaoloed,  That  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
to  suppress  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  Union  is  im- 
perative, and  cannot  be  evaded. 

Seeoloed,  That  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
ean  constitutionally  entertain  any  proposition  which 
has  for  its  object  the  dismemberment  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Betolvedt  That,  in  the  language  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
"The  Federal  Union  must  be  preserved.'' 

The  troops  which  have  entered  the  United 
States'  service  from  New  Hampshire  amount  to 
18,261.  Of  these,  one  regiment  volunteered 
under  the  first  call  for  troops  in  April,  1861 ; 
seven  regiments  of  infantry,  one  battery,  three 
companies  of  sharpshooters,  four  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  several  small  detachments  volun- 
teered under  the  call  made  in  July,  1861. 
Under  the  call  in  July,  1862,  for  tiiree  years, 
six   regiments  of  in£uitry  volunteered,  and 


under  the  call  for  nine  months,  three  regimeotB 
entered  the  service. 

The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasary  for  the 
year  ending  June  1, 1862,  with  the  balance  of 
the  former  year  on  hand,  were  $190,049.  The 
expenditures  for  civil  purposes,  during  the  same 
period,  were  $172,686.  The  expenditure  of 
the  State  for  war  purposes,  up  to  the  same  peri- 
od, was  $958,649. 

The  length  of  railroads  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  is  about  656  miles,  and  the  cost  of 
construction  over  $28,268,659. 

The  institutions  for  education  in  the  State 
consist  of  Dartmouth  College,  with  which  is 
connected  a  medical  and  a  scientific  school 
There  are  also  three  theological  institutions  in 
the  State ;  one  at  Gilmanton  (Congregational), 
one  at  Kew  Hampton  (Free  Will  Baptist),  and 
one  at  Concord  (Methodist  Episcopal).  There 
are  in  the  State  2,852  common-school  districts, 
and  the  number  of  children  attending  school, 
44,78T.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  sap- 
port  of  schools  during  the  year  was  $289,014. 
From  other  sources  sufficient  was  contributed 
to  make  the  total  amount  $274,628.  The  nam- 
ber  of  incorporated  academies  in  the  State  is 
seventV'three 

NEW  JERSEY.  The  population  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  according  to  the  national  cen- 
sus of  1860,  was,  distinguishing  the  leading 
cities,  as  follows: 


CrroBS. 

Popobtloii. 

laenMi. 

P«roeoi 

USOi 

HMO. 

Barlington.... 
Jersey  City... 

Newark. 

pBtenon 

4,886 
e,856 

88,SM 
li;884 

6,198 
99,826 
Tl,914 
19,588 

657 

28.870 

88,090 

8,254 

U.4S 
886.38 

84.S9 

Total 

East  of  State.. 

61^620 
497,985 

195,921 
680,773 

64,801 
99,848 

lIKLTd 
21.60 

Total 

489,655 

646,699 

157,144 

87J7 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  this  State  was 
108,144,  or  1.09  to  each  family  of  5.7  persons. 
The  number  of  mfiles  822,T32,  of  females 
828,966.  There  were  25,318  free  blacks,  and  18 
slaves. 

The  further  returns  of  the  census  of  1860 
will  be  found  under  United  States. 

The  political  character  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment was  changed  during  the  year  1862.  A 
considerable  sensation  wasproduced  by  the  ar- 
bitrary arrest  of  James  R.  Wall  and  his  incarce- 
ration in  a  Government  prison  out  of  the  State. 
The  people,  while  refraining  from  every  form 
of  open  opposition  to  the  Government,  ex- 
pressed their  strong  disapprobation  of  this  ac- 
tion by  the  subsequent  election  of  Mr.  Wall  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  State  election  is  held  on  the  1st  Tuesday 
of  November.  The  election  in  1862  was  for 
State  officers,  members  of  Congress,  one  third 
of  the  Senate,  and  all  of  the  House  in  the  State 
Legislature.  The  voters  of  the  State  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  democrats  and  the 
republicans. 

The  republican,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
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**  people's  convention,"  assembled  at  Trenton 
in  the  month  of  Jnly,  and  nominated  Marcns  L. 
Ward  for  governor,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolntions,  as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the 
convention  on  national  affiurs : 

Wh^fMi,  this  coDTeation  has  aiwembled  to  nominate 
to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  governor,  to  be  chosen  by  their  suffrages  at  the  en- 
suing election ;  and  whereas,  the  delegates  now  met 
fyr  this  purpose,  at  a  crisis  in  our  history  grave  and 
momentous  bejond  all  example,  have  been  appointed 
to  this  duty  upon  a  public  and  general  call  to  aU  the 
citizens  of  the  State  who,  forgetful  of  past  party  dis- 
tinctions and  divided  opinions,  are  united  in  the  sin- 
isere,  unqualified  purpose  to  support  to  their  utmost 
Ability  tbe  National  Government  m  its  policy,  and  its 
efforts  to  crush  the  rebellion,  to  maintain  the  GonsU- 
tution,  to  preserve  the  American  Union,  and  to  restore 
order  and  peace  to  the  land ;  therefore, 

J^eaolvedy  That  discarding  all  personal,  partisan 
views,  looking  solely  to  the  welfiire  and  duty  of  the 
State,  whether  separately  by  itself,  or  as  vitally  and 
inseparably  a  part  of  the  Union,  we  believe  we  shall 
best  and  most  surely  secure  and  fulfil  them  by  aiming 
to  continue  in  the  highest  executive  office  of  our 
State  the  same  principles,  policy,  and  conduct  that 
have  marked  with  admirable  distinction  tbe  executive 
term  now  drawing  to  its  close ;  that  in  reviewing  the 
vigilance,  the  fidelity,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  its 
duties  have  been  discharged — the  ready  and  vigorous 
responses  to  the  requisiUons  of  the  country  and  the 
war,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  its  general  course 
among  ourselves  and  abroad,  we  find  with  grateful 
satisfaction  the  character  and  qualities  peculiarly  fit- 
ted for  the  exigencies  of  the  place  and  the  times. 

Betolvid^  That  the  foremost  and  paramount  duty  of 
the  General  Government,  of  the  States,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  to  devote  their  utmost  energies,  their  resources, 
and  their  lives,  the  most  effectually  and  forever  to 
subdue  the  rebellion  now  raised  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  liberties,  and  the  life  of  tbe  nation ;  that 
everything  in  tbe  origin  and  the  progress  of  this  re- 
bellion—the vindictive  pride  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion that  engendered  it— the  false  and  insidious  politi- 
cal teachings  that  quickened  it  into  birth— the  delu- 
sive pretexts  and  cunning  acts  that  stimulated  its 
growth,  and  the  lawless  passions  that,  reckless  of  rea- 
son, justice,  and  of  oaths,  forced  its  first  violent  out- 
burst upon  th6  deluded  and  misguided  millions  now 
drawn  under  its  power,  all  stamp  it  the  most  causeless, 
wicked,  and  infamous  ever  known  among  men. 

Jiuotvidf  That  the  disruption,  the  dismemberment, 
or  the  new  formation  of  this  nation,  are  not  subjects  ■ 
submitted  to  the  discretion  or  choice  of  our  people ; 
that  the  causes  and  powers  conspicuously  seen  through 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  in  every  period  of  our 
being,  determining  our  destiny,  shaping  and  guiding 
and  compacting  our  growth,  are  before  and  superior 
to  such  discretion  or  choice,  and  exact  by  inevitable 
law  the  concurrence  and  codperation  of  both ;  that  the 
influences,  the  agencies,  and  the  conditions,  varied 
and  marvellous  as  they  were,  by  which,  in  all  the  eras 
.of  our  history,  oolouial,  revolutionary,  and  constitu- 
tional, tbe  hand  of  a  beneficent  Divinity  formed  and 
developed  our  national  proportions  and  life,  assure  us 
by  infallible  proofs  that  tney  must  be  nurtured  and 

S reserved  as  thev  were  bestowed,  and  that  all  efforts 
>  divide  or  refashion  them— alike  impious  and  vain — 
must  end  in  anarchy  and  remediless  national  decay. 

J2(Mofo«d,  That  as  citizens  of  New  Jersey  we  are 
bound  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  by  obligations  of  duty,  of  interest,  of  affection, 
and  of  honor,  as  sacred,  as  indissoluble  at  the  least  as 
can  belong  to  any  other  of  the  sisterhood  of  States. 
Proved  and  experienced  by  us  as  the  sources  and  se'- 
curity  of  all  earthly  good — consecrated  bv  the  sacri- 
fices, the  sufferings,  and  the  heroisms  of  the  past^  we 
are  bound  to  spare  nothing  upon  earth  to  transmit  them 
nsimpared  to  our  children  and  generations  to  come. 


Buohedf  That  the  prineiples  adopted  and  tho  ob- 
jects pursued  by  the  President  and  hw  Administration 
m  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  in  the  general  manage* 
ment  of  our  national  affairs,  command  our  entire  and 
cordial  approval ;  that  in  the  confidence,  unabated  and 
increasing,  reposed  without  distinction  of  parhrby  the 
loyal  millions  of  our  oountrymen,  in  the  ndehty,  wis^ 
dom,  firmness,  and  patriotism  displayed  in  their  policy 
and  course,  we  find  the  strongest  grounds  of  encoui^ 
agement,  and  the  most  auspicious  omens  of  the  future ; 
and  that,  standing  as  the/  now  do  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  and  final  events  which  must  result  in  the  over- 
uirow  of  rebellion,  or  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country, 
and  clothed  as  thev  now  are  with  all  the  powers  that 
can  be  conferred  by  legislation,  and  idl  the  instm* 
ments  of  war  that  can  be  furnished  by  the  people,  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Administration  to  exercise 
all  those  powers,  and  to  wield  all  those  instruments 
with  the  most  unflinching  and  uniform  vigor,  until 
tbe  end  shall  be  attained,  m  the  absolute  and  univer- 
sal supremacy  of  the  Government ;  that  their  prompt 
and  fearless  discharge  of  that  duty  is  demanded  alike 
by  the  popular  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  by 
the  simplest  obligations  of  their  official  position ;  and 
being  fully  assured  that  they  cannot  in  this  direction 
outrun  public  sentiment,  we  demand  that  they  shall 
keep  pace  with  it. 

Setolvedf  That  with  rebellion  existing  in  our  land» 
foreign  governments  have  nothing  to  do— and  that 
against  all  intervention  by  them  we  will  wage  a  war 
as  persistent  and  uncompromismg  as  against  the  rebel- 
lion itielf. 

Resolved.  That  our  lasting  gratitude  is  due  to  the 
generals,  the  officers,  and  soTdiers  of  our  armies  from 
our  own  and  sister  States,  by  whose  bravery  and  skill 
so  many  victories  have  been  won. 

The  democratic  convention  assembled  at 
Trenton  in  September,  and  nominated  Joel 
Parker  for  governor,  and  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  as  expressing  the  views  of  the 
convention : 

Whereatf  the  democracy  of  New  Jersey  have 
assembled  in  convention,  to  exercise  the  right  of  i 
men  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people ;  and  whereas,  we  Bold  that  pop- 
ular conventions  alone  may  rightfiilly  proclaim  the 
tenets  of  theparty ;  therefore, 

Beeolvedt  Tnat  deploring  the  demoralizing  tendency 
of  the  higher  law  teachings  of  the  republican  party, 
we  feel  impelled  to  reiterate  our  faith  in  the  doctrine 
that  constitutional  law  is  the  only  true  basis  of  execu- 
tive action  in  peace  or  war. 

2.  That  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country  we 
extend  to  the  National  Administration  our  most  cor- 
dial support  for  the  suppression  of  the  rel>ellion  by  all 
constitutional  means,  and  that  the  party  stands,  as  it 
has  ever  stood  since  the  formation  of  the  Government 
for  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  enforcement  or 
tbe  laws. 

8.  That  as  in  establishing  the  Constitution  the  peo- 
ile  reserve  to  themselves  ul  powers  not  delegated  to 
be  Government,  therefore  all  assumptions  of  power  by 
the  Administration,  whether  in  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  arrests  and  imprisonments  with- 
out due  course  of  law,  or  restrictions  of  f^^edom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  are  dangerous  infringements 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  only  to  be 
patiently  home  by  tbe  hopeless  serfs  of  an  irresistible 
despotism. 

4.  That,  while  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  agahist 
the  reckless  extravagance,  infamous  peculation,  and 
political  outrages  of  which  the  party  in  power  is  guilty^ 
and  while  we  deprecate  the  horrors  of  the  civil  conflict 
now  raging,  we  still  hold  it  our  duty  to  advocate  the 
use  of  every  constitutional  means  to  the  extent  of  the 
full  power  of  the  Government,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  the  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the 
"  Constitution  as  it  is.  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
as  it  was." 
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6.  Tbftt  we  do  entirelj  reject  and  abhor  the  idea, 
that,  as  an  obiect  of  the  present  civil  war,  anj  purpose 
of  emancipation  of  the  sUves  shal^  be  therebj  pro- 
moted or  at  all  regarded :  and  that  the  language  re- 
cently used  in  the  Washington  *'  Republican,"  ^  that 
the  farce  of  restoring  the  Imion  of  the  States  is  about 
played  out,"  is  uttenj  infamous,  and  desenring,  as  it 
.  will  reoeive,  the  most  solemn  and  severe  oondenmation 
of  all  true  patriots. 

6.  That  we  applaud  oor  brave  volunteers,  who  by 
their  gallant  deeos  have  emulated  tlie  heroism  of  the 
old  "Jersey  Blues,"  and  that  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  those  who  are  bereaved  by  the  calamities 
of  the  war. 

7.  That  to  the  candidate  this  day  nominated  we 
pledge  our  entire  support,  believing  that  the  political 
triumph  of  the  Constitutional  Democracy  in  the  com- 
ing elections,  will  have  a  powerful  effect  in  terminat> 
ing  the  rebellion,  and  reestablishinff  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  throughout  the  lana 

The  votes  of  the  electors  were  oast  as  follows : 

DAmoerml.         B«pablioaa. 
For  Governor 61^07  4«,710 

The  minority  of  the  demooratio  candidate 
was  14,597. 

The  votes  for  members  of  Oongress  were  oast 
as  follows: 

Demeerat.  BapabUosn. 

iBtdlstrict 8,961  9,491 

M       *»      18,183  10,884 

8d       " 16,703  9,098 

4th      «      12,791  10,024 

ttth      "      10,779  7,822 

The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 

Beaata.  Houm. 

Democrats 18  45 

Bepablicans 8  16 

The  Senate  conclists  of  21  members,  and  the 
Honse  of  60.  The  Legislature  meets  annnally 
at  Trenton  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January. 
'  The  measures  of  the  Legislature  were  almost 
entirely  of  a  local  nature.  A  bill  was  under 
consideration  to  forbid  the  immigration  of  vne- 
groes  into  the  State,  but  it  failed  to  become  a 
law,  although  there  are  more  free  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  in  any  other  non-slaveholding  State. 

Under  the  call  for  troops  in  1861  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  was  among  the  foremost  to  re- 
spond with  her  full  quotas.  She  sent  forward 
1ft  regiments,  and  two  batteries,  numbering 
14,870  men.  These  regiments  lost  heavily,  and 
the  events  toward  the  close  of  that  year  caused 
the  regiments  to  fall  into  a  somewhat  demoral- 
ized condition;  and  on  the  29th  of  January  an 
order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department, 
]>lacing  these  regiments  under  the  State  authori- 
ties. Prompt  measures  were  adopted  to  reorgan- 
ize the  troops  under  State  officers,  and  an  effi- 
cient condition  was  soon  reached.  The  1st  caval- 
ry was  placed  under  Ool.  Percy  Wyndhara,  and 
became  very  effective.  On  the  7th  of  July,  un- 
der the  caUof  the  President,  for  800,000  three 
vears'  men,  five  regiments  were  required  from 
New  Jersey.  There  was  but  one  regiment  in 
camp,  and  recruiting  was  dull.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  five  camps  in  the  State  un- 
der different  officers,  as  follows  :  , 

Ko.  1— Trenton Brlg.-Gen.  N.  N.  Halsted. 

No.  «.-BeTerly •*       "     O.  M.  Robeson. 

No.  a—Freehold. **       "     Ghas.  Hsfght 

Com.  Van  Vorst 


An  order  was  issued  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  |2  premium  for  each  recruit,  one 
month's  pay  and  |25  dollars  in  advance  of  the 
$100  provided  for  by  Congress  for  three  years' 
service.  There  was  also  the  bounty  paid  of 
$6  by  the  State  to  each  family  monthly,  and 
from  $2  to  $4  to  single  men.  A  second  lieu- 
tenant was  appointed  for  each  company  to  act 
as  mustering  officer.  Each  recruit  as  he  appear- 
ed in  camp  received  his  money,  was  uniformed 
and  put  to  drill.  By  this  means  the  five  regi- 
ments were  filled  in  a  month. 


Mutared  in. 

Btrengtli. 

L«fl  th«  Bute. 

OolOMtl. 

nth., 
mb.. 

18th.. 
14th.. 
16th.. 

Aug.  1& 
Bepl   4. 
Adg.25. 
Aug.  S8. 
Aug.  2& 

907 
979 
880 
964 
914 

Aug.  96. 
Aug!  88. 
Sept.   1. 
Sept   6^ 
Sept.  6. 

R.  MeAlIIator. 
KCJohDeon. 
E.  A.CaniuuL 
W.  8.  Trnex. 
Samuel  Fowler. 

4,644 

Each  regiment  had  89  officers;  there  were 
consequently  4,248  enlisted  men.  Some  of  these 
regiments  went  immediately  into  action.  The 
18th  left  the  State  on  the  1st,  and  on  the  17th, 
at  Antletam,  lost  109  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

Under  the  President's  call,  August  4th,  for 
800,000  nine  months'  men,  an  enrollment  took 

?lace  of  all  citizens  from  18  to  45  years  of  age. 
'he  quota  of  New  Jersey  under  tiiis  call  was 
10,478  men.  On  the  14th  of  August  an  order 
from  the  War  Department  directed  a  draft  to 
be  made  on  the  8d  of  September.  The  com- 
missioners, surgeons,  and  enrolling  officers  in 
each  county  were  appointed,  and  the  local 
quotas  ready  for  publication,  when  an  order 
was  issued  that  counties  should  have  credit  for 
the  volunteers  before  furnished.  This  order  led 
to  great  complications.  The  quotas  were  finally 
ascertained  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
volunteers  fomished  by  the  State  the  number 
of  men  required  by  the  new  call.  From  the 
number  thus  resulting  to  each  township  was 
taken  the  number  already  furnished.  It  was 
then  ordered  that  volunteers  in  lieu  of  drafted 
men  would  be  taken  up  to  September  1st.  The 
recruits  then  flocked  into  tne  camps,  and  on 
September  2nd  the  five  camps  containeid  10,800 
men,  which  by  medical  examination  was  re- 
duced to  10,714,  or  236  more  than  the  number 
called  for.  The  10,714  men  were  organized 
into  11  regiments  as  follows,  including  officers: 


Mustered  In. 

Strength. 

Left  the  SUtc. 

Coloneb. 

Slat. 

8*ftl5. 

966 

8.ft|4. 

O.  Van  Honten. 

S8d.. 

98T 

Com.  Vontt 

S8d.. 

«    18. 

994 

«    26. 

J.  8.  Cox. 

fi4tta. 

-    16. 

935 

«-29. 

W.B.Kobert»B. 

25th. 

"    29. 

984 

Oct  10. 

A.  Barrom. 

S6tta. 

«    18. 

95S 

Sept  26. 

A.  J.  Morrison. 

97Ul 

«    19. 

1,014 

Oct  10. 

Goo.  W.  Mlndil 

98th. 

-    15. 

920 

"      2. 

M.  N.  WbewelL 

29th. 

"    20. 

949 

S^ftJ. 

E.  F.  AppIcAte. 

80th. 

"    17. 

1,006 

A.  K  INMuldBOO. 

81st. 

"    17. 

ilooi 

11.814 

"    26. 

A.  P.  Berthou. 

No.  4— Newark *^ 

No.  &— Flemlsgton. ...     ** 


A.  £.  Donaldaon. 


The  field  and  line  officers  were  elected  under 
the  constitutional  State  militia  law.  All  these 
regiments  were  in  the  army  of  the  Potomaoy 
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and  four  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, December  18th.  Under  all  the  re- 
qalsitiona  the  State  furnished  the  following 
troops: 


1st— 4  reslmeiits  militia.. 
8d— a  re^ments  volonteen. 
8d— &  regtmenta  Tolumeen. 
4th— A  regimants  Toluntaen 

&th— Draft 

Beeroits 


mnimam.     lUximam.    FornlslMd. 


8488 
8,098 
M80 
4,880 
10,478 


8,128 
8,188 
fi,fi80 
^880 
10,478 


8,106 
8^180 
7,601 
4,6U 

10,714 
1,080 


Total 24,860         87,199    J      80,814 

a  months*  men  disbanded 8,106 

Died,  &o^  in  1881 888 

Dled,Ac^tal8« 8.078-7,179 

In  sexrloe  Jannaiy,  1888 28,018 

A  call  for  8,000  men,  to  fill  up  the  old  regi- 
ments, was  not  filled,  only  1,080  men  having 
been  raised  for  that  purpose,  although  the  State 
furnished  more  than  that  amount  oyer  all  the 
quotas.  The  men  have  a  great  repugnance  to 
old  regiments. 

The  number  enlisted  in  regiments  of  other 
States,  it  is  estimated,  carries  the  total  to 
85,000. 

Of  the  number  in  service,  10,8T8  left  fami- 
lies or  dependent  mothers.  The  State  bounty 
to  them,  at  $6,  amounts  to  $746,866  per  an- 
num. Of  single  men  12,660  draw  an  average 
of  $2i  per  month,  making  $880,070.  The  an- 
nual charge  to  the  State  is  therefore  $1,126,- 
926. 

The  number  of  men  now  liable  to  military 
duty  is  71,607  in  the  State. 

The  State  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  about  $770,000,  of  which  $100,000  is 
payable  annually.  Excepting  $05,000  it  was 
all  contracted  for  war  purposes.  A  tax  to  de- 
fray State  expenses  had  been  unknown  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  taxes  for  local  purposes  in  1860 
amounted  to  $i;810,2O^.^ 

There  are  three  colleges  in  the  State,  and 
two  theological  seminaries.  The  State  appro- 
priation for  public  schools  exceeds  $600,000,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  in  many  cities  and 
towns  a  local  tax  of  two  mills  or  less  on  the 
dollar.  The  number  of  school  districts  1,568. 
There  is  also  a  State  normal  school  for  tiie 
education  of  teachers. 

The  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  are  560,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  $28,007,088. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  OooupATioN  OP.  On  May  1, 
1862,  several  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  city 
to  Flag  Officer  Farragut,  formal  possession  was 
taken  of  New  Orleans  by  the  land  forces  of  the 
United  States  under  the  command  of  K%|.- 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  who,  after  a  conference  wiUi 
the  municipal  authorities  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  issued  a  proclamation  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  captured  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  After  assuring  protection  to  all 
well  disposed  persons,  natives  as  well  as  foreign- 
ers, and  requiring  keepers  of  public  property 
and  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  to  make  a  return  of  the  kind  and  quantity 


of  material  in  their  possession,  the  proolama^ 
tion  proceeded  as  follows : 

AU  the  rights  of  property  of  whatever  kind  will  be 
held  inyioUte,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  AU  the  inhabitants  are  enjoined  tojiursue  their 
usual  aTocatioQS.  All  shops  and  places  or  amusement 
are  to  be  kept  open  in  the  aconstomed  manner,  and  ser- 
vioes  are  to  be  held  in  the  churches  and  religions 
houses,  as  in  times  of  profound  peace.  Keepers  of  aU 
public  houses  and  driuKing  saloons  are  to  report  their 
names  and  numbers  to  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal, 
and  thev  Will  then  reoetve  a  license,  and  be  held  re- 
Mkonsible  for  all  disorders  and  disturtMmces  arisinff  in 
their  respective  places.  Sufficient  force  will  be  kept 
in  the  city  to  preserve  order  and  maintain  the  laws. 
The  killinff  of  American  soldiers  by  any  disorderly  per- 
son or  mob  is  simply  assassination  and  murder,  and 
not  war,  and  will  be  so  regarded  and  punished.  The 
owner  of  any  house  in  which  such  murder  shall  be  com- 
mitted will  be  held  responsible  therefor,  and  the  house 
be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  military  authority.  AU 
disorders,  disturbances  of  the  peace,  and  crimes  of  an 
aprayated  nature,  interfering  with  the  forces  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  wUl  be  r^erred  to  a  miUtary  court 
for  trial  and  punishment  Other  misdemeanors  wiU  be 
subject  to  the  municipal  authority,  if  it  desires  to  act. 
Civil  causes  between  party  and  party  will  be  referred 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  levy  and  collection  of 
taxes,  save  those  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are  suppressed,  except  those  for  keeping  in  r^ 
pair  and  liffhtmg  the  streets  and  for  sanitary  purposes. 
These  are  to  be  collected  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
circulation  of  Confederate  bonds,  evidences  of  debt  (ex- 
cept notes  in  the  simUitude  cf  bank  notes),  issued  by 
the  Confederate  States,  or  scrip,  or  any  trade  in  the 
same,  is  forbidden.  It  has  been  represented  to  the 
Commanding  General  by  the  civil  authorities  that  these 
Confederate  notes,  in  the  form  of  bank  notes,  in  a  great 
measure,  are  the  onW  substitutes  for  money  which  the 
people  have  been  allowed  to  have,  and  that  great  dis- 
tress would  ensue  among  the  poorer  classes  if  the  cir- 
culation of  such  notes  should  be  suppressed.  Such 
circulation,  therefore,  wiU  be  permitted  so  long  as  any 
one  wUl  be  inconsiderato  enough  to  receive  them  until 
further  orders.  No  publication  of  newspapers,  pamph- 
lets or  handbills  givmg  accounts  of  the  movements  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  within  this  depart- 
ment, reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  United  States, 
intending  in  any  way  to  influence  the  pubUc  mina 
against  the  United  States,  wiU  be  permitted,  and  aU 
articles  on  war  news,  editorial  oommento,  or  oorre* 
spondence  making  comments  upon  the  movements  d 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  an  officer  wno  will  be  detailed  for 
that  purpose  from  these  headquarters.  The  transdls- 
sion  of  all  communications  by  telegraph  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  from  these  nesdquarteia. 

Gen.  Butler  Airther  requested  that  outrages 
committed  by  the  soldiery  upon  the  persons  or 
property  of  citizens  should  be  reported  to  the 
provost  guard,  prohibited  the  assemblage  of 
persons  in  the  streets,  suspended  the  mnmcipal 
authority  so  &r  as  the  police  of  the  city  and 
crimes  were  concerned  (except  that  for  the 
effective  promotion  of  order  an  armed  body  of 
foreigners  known  as  the  European  Legion, 
which  was  employed  subsequent  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  city  by  Qen.  Lovell  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  citizens,  was  invited 
to  cooperate  with  the  military  authorities),  and 
in  general  imposed  upon  the  ci^  the  ordinaiy 
conditions  of  martial  law.  Copies  of  the  proo- 
lamation  were  sent  to  all  the  newspaper  offices; 
and  upon  the  editors  unanimously  refusing  to 
print  it^  forcible  possession  was  taken  of  the 
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*<  Tnie  Delta"  offioe,  and  bj  the  aid  of  Northern 
printers,  selected  from  the  different  regiments 
of  national  troops,  the  document  was  speedily 
set  np,  and  was  worked  off  in  the  edition  of  the 
paper  for  May  2. 

The  landing  of  troops  at  New  Orleans  and  at 
Algiers,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
meanwhile  went  vigorously  on,  and,  by.  the  di- 
rection of  Gen.  Shipley,  the  military  governor, 
the  principal  points  of  approach  to  the  city 
were  occupied  in  force,  with  picked  thrown 
out  as  far  as  the  crossingof  the  Jackson  and 
Jefferson  railroad.  Gen.^utler  established  his 
headquarters  at  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  and  an* 
other  large  hotel,  the  Evans  House,  onPoydras 
street,  was  converted  into  a  hospital.  A  suffi- 
cient force  of  gunboats  remained  in  front  of  the 
city  to  oppose  any  sudden  rising  of  the  inhab- 
itants or  attack  by  a  Confederate  army,  while 
the  remidnder  with  a  portion  of  the  mortar  fleet 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  Oarrollton,  Baton 
Bouge,  and  other  places.  Whether,  on  account 
of  the  hopelessness  of  opposition,  or  of  the  in- 
difference with  which  the  large  foreign  element 
in  the  population  (about  40  per  cent.)  regarded 
the  fate  of  the  city,  or  because  perhaps  the  in- 
habitants were  satisfied  with  the  immense  de- 
struction of  cotton  and  sugar  which  had  already 
been  accomplished,  the  city  remained  compara- 
tively tranquil.  "  Our  streets,"  says  the  "  Delta" 
of  May  1,  "  are  remarkably  quiet.  Most  of  the 
stores  have  been  closed  since  Friday  last  (April 
25),  and  remain  closed,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
The  principal  hotels  are  closed,  and  there  is 
some  difficulty  among  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  these  establishments  their 
homes  in  effecting  other  arrangements.  The 
bar  rooms  have  all  been  dosed  since  Friday 
last.  For  some  days  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  passing  the  miserable  currency  we  are  cursed 
with,  but,  thanks  to  the  judicious  measures 
taken  by  the  authorities,  confidence  in  it  has 
been  partially  restored.  The  markets  are  still 
very  meagrely  fhmished,  and,  to  provide  regular 
supplies  of  food  for  this  large  population,  will 
Trauire  all  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  our 
wdfiire  in  their  keeping,  for  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse between  the  city  and  country  must, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  continue  broken  up. 
*  itt  *  *  * 

"The  movements  in  financial  circles durinff 
the  past  week  have  been  of  the  most  restricted 
character  ever  witnessed  in  the  Orescent  City. 
The  banks  kept  their  doors  open  for  a  few  hours 
daily  to  pay  depositors'  checks  and  renew  mi^ 
tnring  obligations ;  but  they  peremptorily  re- 
Ibsed  to  receive  deposits  or  transact  any  other 
kind  of  business,  xheir  presidents  also  held 
one  or  more  informal  meetings  with  the  view  of 
adopting  some  uniform  poUcy  in  their  future 
management;  but  no  definite  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  and  each  one  is  still  at  liberty  to 
adopt  such  action  as  circumstances  may  sng^ 
gest." 

The  first  consideration  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  military  and  monioipaf  authorities  was 


the  destitute  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  who  were  literally  at  the  point  of 
starvation;  and  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  mayor  and  coDunon  coun- 
cil Gen.  Bntier  gave  orders,  on  May  2  and  3, 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  cargoes  of  flour,  live 
stock,  and  other  necessaries  from  Mobile  and 
various  places  in  the  interior.  These  proving 
ineffectual  to  relieve  the  prevailing  distress,  he 
issued  on  the  9th  of  the  month  a  proclamation, 
known  as  General  Order  No.  25,  the  purport  of 
which  can  be  best  understood  by  quoting  the 
document  in  full: 

HxADQVAXnEUf  DepABTMKRT  or  TUB  QVLW,  I 

Niw  Obuajib,  Mof  9,  ISSa.     f 

The  deplorable  stftte  of  destitotioo  and  hunger  of 
tile  mechanics  and  working  dassee  in  this  cny  has 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commanding 
General. 

He  has  yielded  to  eTerr  suggestion  made  by  the  dty 
ffovemment,  and  ordered  eyenr  method  of  furnishing 
n>od  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans  that  that  govern- 
ment  desireo.  ao  relief  by  those  officials  has  yet  been 
afforded.  This  hunger  does  not  pinch  the  wealthy  and 
influential,  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  who  have  got- 
ten up  this  war,  and  are  now  endearoring  to  prosecute 
it,  without  regard  to  the  staryingpoor.  the  working 
man,  his  wife  and  child.  Unmindralof  their  suflerioK 
fellow  citizens  at  home,  they  have  caused  or  suffered 
provisions  to  be  carried  out  of  the  city  for  the  Con- 
federate service  since  the  occupation  by  the  United 
States  forces. 

Laikyette  square,  their  home  of  affluence,  w«a  made 
the  depot  of  stores  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  rebel 
armies,  and  not  of  provisioDS  for  their  poor  neiKhbors. 
Striking  hands  with  the  vile,  the  gambler,  the  idler 
and  the  ruffian,  they  have  destroyed  the  auflnr  and  cot- 
ton which  might  have  been  exchigaged  for  food  for  the 
industrious  and  good,  and  regrated  the  price  of  that 
which  is  left,  by  discrediting  the  very  currency  they 
had  furnished  while  they  sloped  witn  the  specie,  as 
well  as  that  stolen  from  the  United  States,  as  the 
banks,  the  property  of  the  good  people  of  NewOrieans, 
thus  leaving  them  to  ruin  and  starvation — fiigitives 
from  justice  many  of  them,  and  others,  their  associates, 
atayinff  because  too  puerile  and  insignificant  to  be  ob- 
jects of  punishment  by  the  clement  uovemment  of  the 
United  States. 

They  have  betrayed  their  oountry. 

They  have  been  fidse  to  every  trust 

Thev  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  defending 
the  State  they  have  seized  upon,  slthough  they  hare 
forced  every  poor  man's  child  into  their  service  as 
soldiers  for  that  purpose,  while  they  made  their  sods 
and  nephews  officers. 

They  cannot  protect  those  whom  they  have  ruined, 
but  have  left  them  to  the  mercies  and  assassinations  of 
a  chronic  mob. 

They  will  not  feed  those  whom  they  are  starving. 

MosUy  without  property  themselves,  thev  have  plnn- 
dandy  stolen,  and  destroyed  the  means  or  those  who 
had  property,  leaving  children  penniless  and  old  age 
hopeless. 

Men  of  Louisiana,  working  men,  property  holders, 
merchants  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  what- 
ever nation  you  may  have  had  birth,  how  long  will 
you  uphold  these  flagrant  wrongs,  and  by  inaction  sof- 
leryourselves  to  be  made  the  serfs  of  these  leaders? 

The  United  States  have  sent  land  and  navsl  forces 
here  to  fight  and  subdue  rebellious  armies  in  array 
against  her  authority.  We  find,  substantially,  only 
fuffitive  masses,  runaway  property  owners,  a  whiakey- 
dnnkine  mob,  and  starving  dtizois  with  their  wives 
and  children.    It  is  our  duty  to  call  back  the  first,  to 

Sunisb  the  second,  root  out  the  third,  feed  and  protect 
lelast 
Beady  only  for  what  we  had  not  prepared  oatmkjm, 
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Id  fted  the  hnngry  «iid  relieve  tlie  distressed  with  pro- 
tUiods.  But  to  the  extent  possible  within  the  power 
of  the  Commanding  General  it  chall  be  done. 


He  has  captured  a  qaantitv  of  beef  and  suear  in* 
tended  for  the  rebels  in  the  field.  A  thousand  barrels 
of  those  stores  will  be  distributed  among  the  deserving 
poor  of  this  dty,  firom  whom  the  rebels  had  plundered 
it;  even  although  some  of  the  food  will  eo  to  supply 
the  crarinjg  wants  of  the  wires  and  children  of  toose 
now  herdmff  at  Camp  Moore  and  elsewhere,  in  arms 
against  the  United  States. 

Capt.  John  Clark,  Acting  Chief  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence, will  be  charged  with  the  ezeontion  of  this 
order,  and  will  gire  public  notice  of  the  place  and  mua- 
ner  or  distribution,  which  will  be  arransed  as  far  as 
possible  so  that  the  unworthy  and  dissoTute  will  not 
share  its  benefits. 

By  command  of  Kajor-Oeneral  BUTLER, 
Obo.  C.  Stbokg,  Assistant  A4jt.-Gen.,  Chief  of  Sta£ 

In  acoordaace  with  this  proclamation,  a  pub< 
lio  dislribntion  of  the  oaptored  stores  was  com-< 
menced  on  the  18th,  by  which  means,  togetiier 
with  the  subsequent  revival  of  traffic,  all  appre- 
hensions of  inunediate  distress  were  dii^elled« 
In  reply  to  the  severe  strictares  of  Gen.  Butler, 
sevei^  of  the  city  newspapers  in  the  Confed- 
erate interest  stated,  that  since  the  preceding 
August  the  poor  had  been  gratuitously  sup- 

Slied  twice  a  week  with  provisions,  that  mu- 
ons  of  dollars  had  been  subscribed  by  private 
individuals  for  similar  purposes,  and  that  the 
existing  suffering  was  due  to  two  causes :  first, 
the  blockade,  or  non-intercourse  with  the  coun- 
try from  which  provisioDS  had  previously  been 
drawn,  and,  secondly,  the  derangement  of  the 
,  currency,  the  United  States  commander  having, 
in  his  proclamation,  warned  the  people  of  the 
danger  of  receiving  the  only  currency  in  circu- 
lation, or  rather  the  basis  of  the  only  currency 
in  circulation. 

With  a  view  to  procure  a  remedy  for  the 
latter  evil,  a  committee  of  the  Associated  Banks 
of  New  Orleans  requested  permission  to  re- 
store to  their  vaults  the  specie  which  had  been 
oonveyed  from  the  city  previous  to  its  occupation 
by  the  national  forces;  to  which  Gen.  Butler 
replied  that  the  specie  should  have  safe  oon-^ 
duct  through  his  lines  and  be  protected,  so  long 
as  it  should  be  used  in  good  faith  to  make  good 
the  obligations  of  the  banks  to  their  creditors 
by  bills  and  deposits.  "  In  order,"  he  added, 
<*  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  it  must 
be  further  observed  th^t  I  by  no  means  pledge 
myself  that  the  banks,  like  other  persons,  shall 
not  return  to  the  United  States  authorities 
all  the  property  of  the  United  States  which 
they  may  have  receiyed.  I  came  to  "  retake, 
repossess,  and  occupy  all  and  singular  the  prop- 
erty  of  ike  United  States  of  whatever  name 
and  nature.  Further  than  that  I  shall  not  go, 
save  upon  the  most  urgent  military  necessity. " 
Acting  in  the  spirit  of  these  words.  Gen. 
Butler  had  on  the  10th  of  the  month  taken 
forcible  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  specie 
deposited  in  the  office  of  M.  GonturiS,  consul 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, belonged  to  the  Oonfederate  Government, 
or  was  to  be  expended  in  their  behalf.  The 
pfooeeding  dxew  forth  a  Ibrmal  protest  from 


the  entire  consular  body  of  New  Orleans,  as 
being  in  contraveiftion  of  treaties  between 
their  goyemments  and  the  United  States.  In 
reply  Gen.  Butler  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
consuls  should  have  acted  without  investi- 
gating the  facts  of  the  case,  and  stated  that  it 
would  be  demonstrated  at  the  proper  time,  that 
the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  used  to 
cover  and  conceal  property  of  an  incorporated 
company  of  Louisiana,  secreted  under  it,  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
^^  No  person,"  he  concluded,  '^  can  exceed  kne  in 
the  respect  I  shall  pay  to  the  flags  of  all  nations 
and  to  the  consular  authority,  even  while  I  do 
not  recognize  many  claims  made  under  them; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  most  distinctly  understood, 
that,  in  order  to  be  respected,  the  consul,  his 
office,  and  the  use  of  his  flag,  must  each  and 
all  be  respected." 

The  rigor  and  decision  which  marked  Gen. 
Butler's  conduct  in  this  instance  characterized 
his  administration  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  in  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  prompt  and 
sometimes  severe  exercise  of  the  rules  of 
martial  law,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  ar- 
rests and  imprisonments,  he  kept  the  city  in  an 
orderly  condition,  although  the  inhabitants, 
distrusting  his  ability  to  maintain  his  authority 
for  any  considerable  period,  at  first  manifested 
no  entiiusiasm  at  the  restoration  of  the  national 
supremacy,  and  carefbUy  abstained  from  com- 
mitting themselves  in  &vor  of  the  Union.  A 
notable  exception  was  found  in  the  conduct 
of  a  portion  of  the  female  population,  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  Ucense  usually  per- 
mitted to  their  sex,  to  offer  gross  insults  and 
indignities  to  the  national  soldiers  while  in 
the  orderly  discharge  of  their  duties.  Appre- 
hending that,  if  this  conduct  should  be  unre- 
buked,  the  soldiery  might  be  induced  to  re- 
taliate, or  brought  into  such  contempt  as  to 
provoke  open  assaults  from  the  disaffected  por- 
tions of  tiie  populace,  Gen.  Butler  issued  on 
May  15  the  following  order,  known  as  General 
Order  No.  28: 

HiADQVAjmcBS,  DiPABTMSirr  OF  Ovur,  Nxw  OsiXAJik 
As  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  subject  to  repeated  insults  from  women^  calling 
themselTeB  ladies,  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the 
most  scrupulous  non-interference  and  courtesy  on  our 
part,  it  is  ordered  hereafter,  when  any  female  shall  by 
mere  gesture  or  movement  insult,  or  show  contempt  for 
any  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  she  shall 
be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman 
about  town  plying  her  avocation. 

By  command  of  Major-General  BUTLER. 

Its  publication  excited  violent  opposition 
from  disloyal  citizens,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  John  T.  Monroe,  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
angry  communication  to  the  municipal  govern* 
ment,  and  of  a  letter  to  Gen.  Butler,  placing 
an  exceedingly  offensive  construction  upon  the 
order.  The  latter  immediately  directed  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  official  ftmctions,  and  com- 
mitted to  Fort  Jackson  until  fdrther  orders* 
At  a  subsequent  interview  with  the  command* 
er-in-chie^  at  headquarters,  the  mayor,  was 
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informed  that  a  withdrawal  of  his  letter,  and 
an  apology  for  the  langna^  which  it  contained, 
wonld  alone  relieve  him  from  incarceration; 
whereupon  he  made  the  annexed  apology  and 
retraction,  and  was  allowed  to  resume  the 
fimctions  of  his  office  : 

Gbk.  Bittlib:  This  eommuDication,  haring  been 
Bent  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  being  improper  in 
language,  I  desire  to  Mologue  for  the  same,  and  to 
withdraw  it.  JOW  T.  MONROE,  Mayor. 

May  16, 1882. 

In  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  order,  Qen.  Bntler,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  mayor, 
which  was  pnblished  together  with  the  apology 
of  the  latter,  in  the  daily  papers  of  New  Or- 
leans: 

HaADQUABTBRS,  "DKBAXntKKT  OF  THS  OULT.  I 

Nsw  Oblsahs,  May  16,  1861     f 

8xB :  There  can  be,  there  has  been,  no  room  for  mis- 
nnderstanding  of  General  Order  No.  28. 

No  lady  win  take  any  notice  of  a  strange  gentleman, 
and  aforHari  of  a  stranger,  simply  in  such  form  as  to 
attract  attention.    Gonmion  women  do. 

Therefore,  whaterer  woman,  lady  or  mistress,  gentle 
or  simple,  who,  by  gesture,  look,  or  word,  insults,  shows 
contempt  for,  thus  attracting  to  herself  the  notice  of 
my  officers  and  soldiers,  wilTbe  deemed  to  act  as  be- 
comes her  Tocation  as  a  common  woman,  and  will  be 
liable  to  be  treated  accordingly.  This  was  most  fully 
explained  to  you  at  my  office. 

1  shall  not.  as  I  hare  not,  abated  a  single  word  of 
that  order;  it  was  well  considered;  if  obeyed,  will 
protect  the  true  and  modest  women  from  all  possible 
msult.    The  others  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Yon  can  publish  your  letter,  if  you  publish  this  note 
and  your  apology.    BespectfuUy, 

BENJ.  F.  BUTLER, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

John  T.  Moireoa,  Mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

The  agitation  consequent  upon  the  pnblica* 
tion  of  Order  No.  28  was  not  confined  to  New 
Orleans  or  its  neighborhood,  but  thronghont 
all  tibe  States,  loyal  and  disloyal,  the  language 
of  Gen.  Bntler  was  made  the  sabject  of  com- 
ments varying  with  the  feelings  or  circmn- 
atances  of  the  writer.  Ctea,  Beauregard  read 
it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  as  an  incitement  to 
renewed  eflTorts  against  the  "  Northern  hordes ;" 
the  Oonfederate  journals  denounced  it  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  language  at  their  com- 
mand; and  even  in  the  North  many  editors 
and  public  speakers  expressed  themselves 
strongly  against  the  order,  and  called  upon  the 
President  to  disavow  it  publicly  and  rebuke  its 
author.  In  the  European  journals  unfriendly 
to  the  national  cause,  and  in  some  also  of  op- 
I>osite  views,  it  was  criticized  with  characteris- 
tic asperity.  The  order  was  nevertheless  tol- 
erated by  the  President,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
loquy sought  to  be  associated  with  it,  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  persons  competent  to  judge,  in 
no  respect  oppressive  in  its  operation,  but  ra- 
ther productive  of  substantial  good  by  prevent- 
ing an  indulgence  in  wanton  insults,  by  any 
class  of  the  population.  In  a  private  letter 
written  in  July,  Gren.  Bntler  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  motives  in  acting  as  he 
did,  and  of  the  presumed  necessity  for  such  ao- 
ti<Mi: 


What  was  the  state  of  things  to  wbi<^  the  woman 
order  applied? 

We  were  two  thousand  fire  hundred  men  in  a  atr 
seven  miles  long  by  two  to  four  wide,  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  mhabitants,  all  hostile,  bitter,  defiant, 
explosive,  standing  literally  on  a  magaxine:  a  spark 
on(y  needed  for  destruction.  The  devil  had  entered 
the  hearts  of  the  women  of  this  town  (you  know  seven 
of  them  chose  Mary  Magdalen  for  a  residence)  to  stir 
up  strife  in  every  way  possible.  Bverv  opprobrious 
epithet,  every  insultinff  gesture  was  made  by  these  be- 
jewelled, becrinolinea,  and  laoed  creatures,  calling 
themselves  ladies,  toward  my  soldiers  and  officers, 
from  the  windows  of  houses  and  in  the  streeta.  How 
long  do  you  suppose  our  flesh  and  blood  could  have 
stood  this  without  retort  f 

That  would  lead  to  disturbances  and  riot;  from 
which  we  must  clear  the  streets  with  artillery— and 
then  a  howl  that  we  murdered  these  fine  women.  I 
had  arrested  the  men  who  hurrahed  for  Beauregard. 
Could  I  arrest  the  women  f  No.  What  was  to  be 
done?  No  order  could  be  made,  save  one,  that  wonld 
execute  itself.  •  With  anxious,  careful  thought  I  hit 
upon  this :  "  Women  who  insult  my  soldiers  are  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  common  women  plying  their 
vocation.** 

Pray  how  do  you  treat  a  common  woman  plying  her 
vocation  in  the  streets?  Tou  pass  her  by  unheeded. 
She  cannot  insult  you !  As  a  gentleman  you  can  and 
will  take  no  notice  of  her.  If  she  speaks,  her  words 
are  not  opprobrious.  It  is  only  when  she  becomes  a 
continuous  and  positive  nuisance  that  you  call  a  watdi- 
man  and  eive  her  in  charge  to  him. 

♦  ♦  ♦♦  •  ♦  « 

Why,  these  she  adders  of  New  Orleans  themselves 
were  at  once  shamed  into  propriety  of  conduct  by  the 
order,  and  from  that  day  no  woman  has  either  insnlted 
or  annoyed  any  live  soldier  or  officer,  and  of  a  certain- 
ty no  soldier  bias  insulted  any  woman. 

When  I  passed  through  Baltimore,  on  the  2Sd  of 
February  last,  members  of  my  staff  were  insulted  by 
the  gestures  of  the  ladies  (?)  there.  Not  so  in  New 
Orleans. 

I  can  only  say,  I  would  issue  it  again  under  like 
circumstances. 

On  May  29,  the  further  circulation  of  Oon- 
federate money,  which  had  been  permitted  for 
a  limited  period,  ceased,  in  accordance  with  an 
order  firom  the  commander-in-chief,  and  on 
June  1,  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  declared, 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  again  open 
to  commerce.  Oharles  L.  Lathrop,  a  former 
resident  of  the  city,  was  appointed  collector,  and 
steam  communication  was  almost  immediately 
resumed  with  the  Northern  States.  So  bene- 
ficial were  the  results  of  reviving  conmieroe 
and  of  the  strict  attention  to  police  and  sanitary 
measures  which  was  exacted,  that  the  ''  Delta  ^^ 
of  June  1,  commenting  upon  the  sullen  and  de^ 
serted  aspect  of  the  city  at  the  entrance  of  the 
national  troops,  observed: 

One  short  month  has  elapsed.  The  streets  are  fiUed 
with  smiling  faces,  business  attracts  with  open  doors, 
thugs  have  left  for  summer  watering  places,  propertT 
is  secure,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  the  grace  or  God 
and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  people  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  might  walk,  unarmed  and 
unaccompanied,  at  any  time,  throueh  these  streets,  in 
foil  security,  and  to  ue  joy  and  delight  of  numbers 
who  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  link  his  name 
with  curses  and  execrations. 

This  change  was  not  effected  without  a 
resort  to  measures  which  were  denounced  as 
arbitrary  and  tyvannical.  Arrests  of  suspected 
persons  had  constantly  to  be  made,  at  the  dia- 
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cretion  of  the  oommander^in-ohief^  indading 
among  others,  Pierre  S011I6,  who  was  sent 
North ;  the  "  thngs,'^  gamblers,  and  other  des- 
perate characters  who  had  long  dominated 
in  the  citj,  were  dispersed  or  intimidated  into 
silence;  the  newspapers  were  on  one  occa- 
sion temporarily  snpnressed  for  advocating  the 
horning  of  cotton  ana  produce;  and  the  bakers 
and  other  venders  of  food,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  to  charge 
exorbitant  prices,  were  compelled  to  conform 
to  the  tariff  fixed  by  the  city  ordinances.  For 
the  farther  protection  of  the  citizens,  stringent 
orders  were  issaed  on  May  27,  and  Jane  5,  pro- 
hibiting officers  and  soldiers  from  taking  pri- 
vate property  or  forcibly  entering  and  searching 
private  dwellings  without  written  authority 
from  the  proper  officers. 

On  June  7,  took  place  the  first  military  exe- 
cution since  the  occupation  of  the  city,  the 
sufferer  being  one  William  B.  Mumford,  who 
was  arrested  for  hauling  down,  on  the  morning 
of  April  26,  an  American  flag  hoisted  on  the 
mint  by  a  boat^s  crew  from  flag  Officer  Farra- 
gut's  fieet,  and  subsequently  assbting  in  tearing 
it  into  shreds,  and  otherwise  insulting  it  in  the 
pres^ce  of  a  large  and  riotous  crowd  of  citi- 
zens. The  act,  if  unnoticed,  was  deemed  to 
offer  so  pernicious  a  precedent  for  future  of- 
fences, that  Mumford  was  directed  to  be  tried 
before  a  military  commission,  by  whom  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  The 
sentence  was  approved  by  Gen.  Butler,  and 
carried  into  effect  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense throng  of  citizens,  who  made  no  demon- 
stration and  dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes. 
A  universal  cry  of  indignation  at  what  was 
denounced  as  an  act  of  murder  went  up  from 
the  seceded  States,  the  hoisting  of  the  flag, 
pending  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city,  being 
deemed  an  unauthorized  and  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorities, and  one  against  which  the  mayor  had 
protested  in  a  written  communication  to  Flag 
Officer  Farragnt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  flag  had  been  hoisted  on  a 
public  building  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  tearing  of  it  down  was  an  overt  act' of 
treason,  done  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  other 
evil-minded  persons  to  f^irther  resistance  to  the 
laws  and  arms  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  deep,  feeling  of  revenge  which  this 
execution  aroused  was  due  the  vindictive  re- 
taliatory order  subsequently  issued  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  the  rewards  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Gen.  Butler,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  the  Southern  papers. 
The  clemency  of  Gen.  Butler  had,  however, 
a  few  days  previous,  been  successfully  in- 
voked in  favor  of  six  Ck>nfederate  soldiers 
paroled  at  Fort  Jackson,  and  subsequently  sen- 
tenced by  a  court  martial  to  be  shot  for  being 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  raise  a  company  to 
serve  in  Gen.  Beaure^ard^s  army ;  and  on  an- 
other occasion  he  mianifested  his  desire  to  ad- 
minister justice  impartially,  by  causing  sentence 


of  death  against  two  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
convicted  of  robbery  by  a  court  martial,  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  These  were  the  only  mili- 
tary executions  which  have  taken  place  in  New 
Orleans  during  its  occupation  by  the  national 
forces. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  after 
his  return  from  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Butler 
defended  the  course  pursued  by  the  military 
authorities  ui  the  case  of  Mumford.  Beferring 
to  the  indignity  offered  by  him  to  the  American 
flag,  he  said : 

That  act,  in  its  conseqnenoeB,  might  have  been  most 
calamitouB.  The  commander  of  the  Federal  fleet  and 
the  army,  then  coming  up  the  river,  had  a  right  to 
Bupj^ose  that  the  city  authorities  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  renew  the  contest,  and  the  evidence  of  that 
renewal  was  Uie  hauling  dowji  of  the  flag^.  The  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  this 
was  done  by  a  mob,  and  the  act  mieht  and  ought,  as 
a  military  proposition,  to  have  brought  down  upon  the 
city  an  instant  bombardment  But,  through  toe  veiy 
proper  precaution  of  Commander  Farragnt,  but  a  shot 
or  two  were  fired,  and,  no  resistance  following,  no 
speciid  damage  was  done,  it  resulting  in  the  wonnding 
of  a  single  person. 

But,  mark  you,  sir,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Mumford . 
that  New  Orleans  was  not  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  women 
and  children  crashed  bmieath  the  shells  of  the  Federal 
fleet.  We  were  about  taking  other  towns  and  cities  on 
the  Mississippi  river.  If  everv  drunken  ruffian,  by 
tearing  down  our  flag,  could  hrin^  bombardment  upon 
every  city  along  the  Mississippi  river,  there  was  no 
safe^  to  the  non-combatants  from  the  operations  of  waf  , 
nor  m  the  surrender  of  places.  And  it  was  in  mere/ 
to  the  towns  that  we  should  take  hereafter,  and  their 
inhabitants,  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  punish,  accord- 
ing to  the  just  laws  of  war,  after  a  fair  trial  and  full 
confession  of  euilt.  William  B.  Mumford.  To  save 
human  life  andameliorate  the  horrors  of  war,  it  became 
necesaaiy  ezemplarily  to  punish  this  crime.  I  have  a 
right  to  say  here  that,  in  no  unauthorized  manner,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  has  any  other  flag  of  the 
nation  oeen  taken  from  the  place  where  it  has  been 
put  by  loyal  hands.  And  whether  li^htfuHv  or  wroog- 
luUy  done,  that  act  still  commends  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment. 

And  seeing  the  ntter  worthlessness  of  the  man  that 
treason  has  attempted  to  exalt  into  a  patriot,  I  was  in- 
clined to  spare  Mumford,  but  that  was  not  permitted 
to  me.  His  associates,  the  thuss,  roughs,  rowdies,  and 
samblers,  assembled  in  New  Orieans  on  the  night  be- 
n>re  his  execution,  and  solemnly  voted  that  Mumford 
should  not  be  executed.  It  then  became  a  question 
whether  the  mob  should  rule  New  Orleans,  as  it  had 
done  for  fifteen  years  previously,  or  the  commanding 
general  of  the  United  States  forces.  From  that  day, 
however,  there  has  never  been  any  question  on  that 
subject. 

The  difficulties  with  -which  Gen.  Butler  had 
become  inyohed  at  the  very  outset  of  his  ad- 
ministration, with  the  foreign  consuls  in  New 
Orleans,  foreshadowed  a  long  series  of  compli- 
cations with  that  body,  embodying  seyeral 
grave  questions  of  international  comity.  The 
news  of  the  proceeding  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
sul of  the  Netherlands  made  some  stir  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  the  subject  having  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Seward  by  the 
British  minister  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  or^ 
ders  were  issued  from  the  War  Department  di- 
recting Gen.  Butler  to  refrain  from  practising 
any  severities  or  strictness  of  doubtfol  richt  to- 
ward consuls  or  the  subjects  of  any  foreign 
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power.  M.  Meroier  also  Imd  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  Bubstanoe  of  a  letter  firom 
Oonnt  Mejan,  the  French  conaol  at  New  Or* 
leans,  who  complained  that  domiciliarj  viaitsi 
without  the  anthority  of  written  orders,  were 
made  at  all  honrs  of  the  day  and  night;  that 
arbitrary  arrests  and  imprisonments  were  fre- 
quent and  unseasonable ;  and  that  several 
keepers  of  bars,  restaurants,  billiard  rooms,  and 
similar  establishments,  had  been  compelled  bj 
Gen.  Butler,  who  claimed  to  act  by  yirtue  of 
martial  law,  to  take  out  annual  licenses  in  ad- 
dition to  those  previously  paid  by  them.  In 
view  of  these  representations,  the  Hon.  Beverdy 
Johnson  was  early  in  June  appointed  a  speciid 
commissioner  to  proceed  to  ifew  Orleans  and 
inquire  into  the  transactions,  involving  any 
question  of  the  violation  of  consular  privileges, 
which  had  taken  place  there,  and  to  report  his 
decision  to  the  Government. 

The  case  of  M.  Oonturi^  was  the  most  im- 
portant which  came  under  Mr.  Johnson's 
notice,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New 
Orleans  a  complaint  was  preferred  by  the  French 
consul  that  he  had  been  interrogated  by  Gen. 
Butler  with  respect  to  a  large  amount  of  coin 
deposited  at  the  consulate  for  safe  keeping,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  promise  not  to  part  with 
it  until  the  matter  could  be  investigated.  As 
both  transactions  were  similar  in  character, 
they  were  examined  together,  and  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts  was  reported  by  the  com- 
missioner : 

The  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  consul  of  the 
Netherlands,  amounting  to  $800,000,  was,  under 
a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Citizens'  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  of  Feb.  24, 1862, 
paid  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Forstall  of  that  city,  the 
agent  of  Messrs.  Hope  &  Go.  of  Amsterdam, 
to  be  transmitted  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
that  house,  to  enable  it  to  protect  the  credit  of 
the  bank  and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  pay- 
ing, as  it  accrued,  the  interest  on  certain  bonds 
of  the  State,  long  before  loaned  to  the  bank,  un- 
der an  agreement  that,  before  disposing  of  them, 
the  bank  should  indorse  them,  and  stipulate 
to  meet  punctually  the  interest  and  principaL 
The  bonds  were  negotiated  in  Europe  many 
ye^s  since  by  the  bank,  throug^h  the  agency  of 
the  Amsterdam  house,  and  the  interest  that  had 
fallen  due  from  time  to  time,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  advance  to  Mr.  Forstall,  had  been  regu- 
larly paid  through  the  same  agency.  Mr.  For- 
stall, having  no  safe  place  of  his  own  for  so  large 
an  amount  of  coin,  deposited  it  for  security 
with  the  consul  of  the  Netherlands,  taking  hu 
receipt  for  it  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  The 
transaction  on  the  part  of  the  bank  was  in  no 
respect  a  secret  one.  The  resolution  which  de- 
termined upon  it  was  unanimously  adopted  at 
a  full  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
inserted  in  their  journal  of  proceeedings,  and 
all  the  corresponding  and  necessary  entries 
were  made  in  their  appropriate  places  in  the 
books  of  the  bank. 

The  same  bank,  having  oocanon  fbr  a  further 


eredit  in  EorojM  on  which  to  draw  exchaDge, 
porchased  of  Messrs.  Dupassenr  and  Co.,  a 
French  house  in  the  city,  bills  on  Paris  for 
about  $750,000,  paying  for  them  as  agreed  in 
coin.  The  amount  was  delivered  to  the  house 
by  the  bank  and  deposited  by  them,  they  being 
French  subjects,  with  the  French  consul,  nntQ 
it  could  be  shipped  to  Paris,  to  cover  the  bUls. 
At  the  same  time  the  bills  were  handed  to  the 
bank,  which  transmitted  them  as  soon  as  it 
could  to  its  correspondent  in  Europe,  to  be 
at  the  proper  period  presented  for  acceptance 
and  payment. .  It  was  a  port  of  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Paris  bankers  were  not  to  accept 
until  they  were  advised  of  the  shipment  of  the 
coin.  Before  that  could  be  effected,  Mfg.-Gen. 
Butler,  hearing  that  the  coin  was  in  possession 
of  the  consul,  and  coiyeoturing  that  the  trans- 
action was  illegal,  requested  hun  to  retain  it. 

From  these  Ikcts  Mjt.  Johnson  concluded  that 
the  transaction  was  a  purely  mercantile  one, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the  United  States 
oonld  have  no  interest  in  the  coin  except  upon 
the  ground  of  forfeiture,  for  which  there  had 
never  been  any  pretence.  ^'  If  it  be  alleged," 
he  observed,  *^  as  matter  of  suspicion  (the  proof 
is  all  the  other  way)  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bank  was  to  place  so  much  of  its  funds  beyond 
the  control  of  the  United  States,  that,  if  true, 
would  be  no  cause  of  forfeiture,  there  being  no 
law.  State  or  Congressional,  to  prohibit  it.  If 
it  be  alleged  that  the  purpose  was  to  place  the 
fund  in  Europe  for  the  advantage  of  the  rebels, 
the  answer  is,  there  is  not  only  no  proof  of  the 
Dact,  but  the  proof  actually  before  me  wholly 
contradicts  it."  In  a  published  card  in  reply  to 
statements  in  the  newspaper  press  as  to  the  ul- 
timate destination  of  the  money,  he  denied  em- 
phatically that  it  had  been  sent  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  Havana  to  purchase  arms  and  clothing 
for  the  Confederate  Government,  or  that  it  hod 
been  employed  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
secession.  His  report  was  iq»proved  by  the 
President,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  August  in- 
structions  were  sent  to  Gen.  Butler  to  relin- 
quish all  claims  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  funds  in  question. 

On  two  other  occasions  Gen.  Butler  was 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  consuls  nnder 
circumstances  which  produced  an  unasnally 
acrimonious  correspondence.  In  a  oommuni- 
cation  dated  June  11,  the  British,  French,  and 
Greek  consuls  complained  that  certain  sogars 
bought  by  Covas  &  Co.  and  Ralli,  Benochi 
^  Co.,  foreign  houses  in  New  Orleoofi,  on 
foreign  account,  in  the  usual  manner  in  which 
snoh  business  is  carried  on,  were  prohibited 
by  the  commander-in-chief  to  be  removed. 
'*  But,"  they  added,  ^'  as  the  undersigned  are 
disposed  to  waive  all  past  proceedings,  they 
beg  that  the  order  not  permitting  the  removal 
of  the  produce  in  question  be  resomded  and  the 
sugars  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  purchasers." 

In  reply  Gen.  Butler  stated  that  he  had  in- 
formation that  Covas  had  sold  sterling  exchange 
for  Confederate,  treasuxy  notes,  with  which  ha 
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bad  purchased  the  sngart,  fbr  which  reason  he 
had  directed  the  latter  to  be  detained  until  the 
matter  conld  be  investigsted.  In  allusion  to 
the  offer  by  the  consuls  ^*to  wure  all  past 
proceedings,''  he  used  the  following  strong 
language: 

VHiat  "proceedings''  have  jou,  or  either  of  yon,  to 
'*  watre  "  if  you  do  feel  disposed  so  to  do?  What  risfat 
have  yon  in  the  matter  f  What  autboritT  is  Tested  in 
yoa  by  the  laws  of  nationa  or  of  this  coonttr,  which 
girea  yon  the  power  to  use  snoh  language  to  the  repre* 
sentatire  of  the  United  States  in  a  quad  official  com- 
munication f  Commercial  agents  merely  of  a  subordi- 
nate class,  consuls  have  no  power  to  waire  or  condone 
any  proceeding,  past  or  present,  of  the  Govemment  un- 
der whose  protection  they  are  permitted  to  reside  so 
long  as  they  behave  well.  If  I  hare  committed  any 
wrong  to  Mr.  Covas,  you  hare  no  power  to  "  waive"  or 

Eardon  the  penalty  or  prevent  his  having  redress.  If 
e  has  oommitted  any  wrong  to  the  United  States,  yon 
have  still  less  power  to  shield  him  from  punLshment. 
I  take  leaiEo  to  suggest,  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
this  sentence,  that  yon  have  b^n  so  long  dealing  with 
a  rebel  Confederation,  which  has  been  supplicating  you 
to  make  such  representations  to  the  uovemments 
whose  subjects  /ou  are,  as  wonld  induce  your  sovereigns 
to  aid  it  in  its  traitorous  designs,  that  you  have  become 
rusty  in  the  language  proper  to  be  usea  in  representing 
the  claims  of  your  fellow  citizens  to  the  consideration 
of  a  great  ana  powerful  Ckxvemment,  entitled  to  equal 
respect  with  your  own.  In  order  to  prevent  all  mis- 
oonceptioo,  and  that,  for  the  future,  you,  centlemen, 
may  £qow  exactly  the  position  upon  which  I  act  in  re- 
gard to  foreigners  resiaent  here,  permit  me  to  explain 
u>  yon  that  f  think  a  foreigner  resident  here  has  not 
one  right  more  than  an  American  citizen,  but  at  least 
one  right  less,  that  is,  that  of  meddling  or  interfering. 
by  discussion,  vote,  or  otherwise,  with  the  affiurs  3 
government. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  correspond- 
ence the  consuls  of  Spain,  France,  and  several 
other  countries  presented  an  elaborate  protest 
against  those  clauses  in  General  Order  No.  41, 
which  prescribed  a  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by 
all  foreigners  resident  5  years  in  the  city,  and 
who  had  not  receiyed  a  protection  from  their 
Government  within  6D  days  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  order.  The  reply  of  Gen. 
BuHer  was  similar  in  style  and  tone  to  that 
above  given.  "Were  it  not,"  he  said,  "that 
some  of  the  expressions  of  the  document  show 
that  it  was  composed  by  some  one  bom  in  the 
English  togue,  I  should  have  supposed  that 
many  of  the  misconceptions  of  the  purport  of 
the  order,  which  appear  in  the  protest,  arose 
from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  language.  As  it  is,  I  am  oUiged 
to  believe  that  the  &ithlessness  of  the  Eog- 
lishman  who  translated  the  order  to  you,  and 
wrote  the  protest,  will  account  for  the  misappre- 
hensions under  which  you  labor  in  regi^  to 
its  terms."  He  then  showed  l^t  the  order  was 
intended  to  reach  a  large  class  of  foreign  born 
residents  who  by  their  acts  had  lost  their  nation- 
alities; that  the  limitation  of  the  time  in  which 
protectidn  must  be  given  was  necessary  to  se* 
cure  good  fJEtith,  some  of  the  consuls  having  gone 
into,  and  beinj;  then  actually  in  rebel  ser- 
vice ;  that  foreigners  declining  to  take  the  oath 
were  not  prohibited,  as  was  alleged,  from  leav- 
ing the  mty  on  application  to  &e  proper  offi* 


oers,  and  that  those  taking  it  did  not  necessa- 
rily become  naturalized.  He  requested,  in  con- 
clusion, that "  no  more  argumentative  protests" 
against  his  orders  should  be  sent  to  him  by  l^e 
consuls  as  a  body,  that  being  no  part  of  their 
duties  or  rights,  but  that  they  should  make  ap- 
plication for  redress  in  the  customary  manner. 
Bunness  meanwhile  began  to  assume  some 
activity;  a  degree  cf  order  previously  un- 
known in  the  city  was  maintained,  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  stringent  quarantine  regulations  en* 
forced  by  the  commander-in-chief,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  all  classes  cf  the  inhabitants  was 
unusually  good.  On  June  14,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Union  meetings  was  held,  at  which 
several  of  the  old  residents  were  present  and 
made  speeches,  and  the  papers  of  the  17th  an* 
nonnced  a  gratifying  increase  of  Union  senti- 
ment among  the  population  at  lar^e. 

During  the  summer  no  material  change  in 
the  condition  of  things  was  experienced,  the 
attention  of  Gen.  Butler  being  directed  toward 
the  gradual  weakening  of  the  latent  disunion 
power  which  still  existed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent among  the  wealthy  classes.  By  an  order 
issued  July  25th,  all  negroes  leaving  Kew  Or- 
leans by  direction  of  their  masters,  and  who 
joined  the  national  forces,  were  declared  free; 
and  early  in  the  succeeding  month  a  tax  of 
$81d,7l6  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  levied 
on  disloyal  corporations  and  finns,  being  26  per 
oent.  of  their  contributions  in  aid  of  the  South- 
em  Confederacy.  Confiscations  of  the  prop- 
erty of  prominent  secessionists,  as  Gen.  Twiggs 
and  John  Slidell,  were  also  ordered.  Subse- 
quent to  August  11,  all  the  inhabitants  of  2^ew 
Orleans  were  disarmed  by  order  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant  of  the  city,  a  proceeding 
which  elicited  a  remonstrance  from  the  French 
consul  in  behalf  of  French  subjects.  In  reply. 
Gen.  Butler  stated  that  he  "could  see  no  just 
cause  for  complunt  against  the  order,"  and 
promised  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
troops  agunst  any  attempts  at  violence  upon 
disarmed  persons,  no  matter  by  whom  at- 
tempted. To  the  Spanish  /Donsul,  who  protested 
against  the  stringency  of  the  quarantine  laws, 
he  replied  that  his  object  in  enforcing  these 
laws  m  their  strictness  was  "  to  save  the  inhab* 
itants  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  Spanish  as 
others,  from  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever." 
In  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  initiatory  step 
in  tiie  formation  of  a  ne$^  soldiery  was  taken 
by  reorganizing  the  "  Native  Guards,"  a  colored 
corps  of  the  Louisiana  State  militia,  raised 
under  the  certificate  issued  by  the  former  gov- 
emor  of  the  State,  and  placing  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  O&er  organizations 
of  a  similar  kind  followed,  and  by  the  close 
of  tiie  year  this  branch  of  the  service  was 
established  on  a  permanent  footing. 

On  Sept  24,  Gen.  Lewis  G.  Arnold  assum- 
ed command  of  all  the  national  troops  at  New 
Orleans  and  Algiers,  and  on  the  same  day  Gen. 
Butler  created  a  panic  among  the  secession 
sympathizers,  by  ordering  all  Americans,  male 
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and  female,  in  his  department,  to  renew  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  Govemment, 
under  pain  of  fine  and  impriBonment  at  hard 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sabmit  a  return 
of  the  amomit  of  their  real  and  personal 
property.  The  native  population  consequently 
iio<^ed  en  nume  to  register  their  allegiance, 
and  within  a  comparatively  short  time  upward 
of  60,000  persons  had  complied  with  the  order. 
Soon  afterward  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting 
all  persons  in  New  Orleans  holding  moneys  or 
oUier  property  in  trust  for  persons  in  or  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Confederate  service ;  or  from 
paying  over  the  same  without  an  order  from 
the  military  headquarters,  mider  penalty  of 
having  to  refond  a  smdlar  amount  to  the  United 
States ;  and  on  Oct.  22  the  relief  commission, 
whose  labors  had  been  regalarly  prosecuted 
since  the  previous  May,  was  directed  to  supply 
no  family  where  there  was  an  able-bodied  male 
member  over  18  and  under  45  years  of  age, 
who  was  either  not  employed,  or  had  not  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  army. 

The  month  of  November  was  distinguiahed 
by  a  ftirther  series  of  orders.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  was  one,  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  confiscation  act  of  July, 
1862,  declaring  sequestered  all  the  property  in 
the  district  called  La  Fourche,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  in  that  part  of  the  State 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  parishes 
of  Orleans,  St.  Bernard,  and  Plaquemines. 
Within  these  portions  of  the  State  sales  or  trans- 
fers of  property  were  prohibited,  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  take  possession  of  the 
districts  in  question,  under  whose  direction  the 
sugar  plantations  were  worked  in  the  absence  of 
their  owners,  and  the  property  of  disloyal  per- 
sons inventoried  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government.  From  these  sales,  which  contin- 
ued until  the  middle  of  December,  considerable 
sums  were  realized.  Another  order  suppressed 
distilleries  and  other  manufactories  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  another  announced  that  any 
officer,  found  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  in 
any  public  drinking  place,  would  be  reconmiend- 
ed  to  the  President  for  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  a  third  prohibited  the  arrest  of  any 
slave  unless  known  to  be  owned  by  a  Union  citi- 
zen, or  the  imprisonment  of  a  slave  unless  his 
expenses  should  be  prepaid,  the  slave  to  be  re- 
leased when  the  money  was  exhausted.  Gen. 
Butler  also  ordered  a  list  of  slaves  confined  in 
the  police  jail  in  the  month  of  November  to  be 
published,  and  all  whose  jail  fees  were  not  paid 
within  ten  days'  to  be  discharged,  adding: 
*'  This  is  the  course  taken  in  all  countries  with 
debtors  confined  by  creditors,  and  slaves  have 
not  such  commercial  value  in  New  Orleans  as 
to  justify  their  being  held  and  fed  by  the  city, 
relying  upon  any  supposed  lien  upon  the  slave." 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  this 
month  was  a  Union  meeting,  held  on  uie  16th, 
which  was  terminated  by  a  grand  torchlight 
procession  through  tbe  principal  streets.  On 
the  same  day  the  "National  Advocate"  news- 
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laper,  established  a  few  months  previous,  by 
acob  Barker,  and  suppressed  by  order  of  Gen. 
Butler,  for  an  improper  publication,  was  al- 
lowed to  be  resumed,  the  editor  having  made 
a  public  apology.  On  December  8,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  order  from  Gen.  Shepley,  the 
military  governor  of  Louisiana,  an  election  for 
members  of  Oongress  wais  held,  at  which  Ben- 
jamin F.  Flanders  and  JHchael  Hahn  were 
chosen  to  represent  the  first  and  second  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  the  elective  franchise  being 
accorded  to  all  citizens  who  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  ar- 
rival, on  the  evening  of  December  14,  of  Gen. 
Banks,  who  had  been  appointed  to  smpenede 
Gen.  Butler  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
^e  Gulf.  The  news  excited  surprise  among  all 
classes,  and  not  a  few  of  those  opposed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  national  supremacy  were 
sorry  to  part  with  an  officer  who,  if  obnoxious 
from  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  had 
brought  unexampled  order  and  dbcurity  to  the 
city.    A  meeting  of  the  two  genends  took 

Slace  on  the  15th,  at  which  Gen.  Butler  ten- 
ered  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  successor,  as- 
suring him  that  the  troops  would  render  a 
cheeiful  obedience  to  his  orders,  and,  on  the 
16th,  Greneral  Banks  issued  a  general  order  as- 
suming command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf  and  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Another  or- 
der required  all  military  and  civil  officers  in  the 
department  to  report  to  him,  and  a  third  sus- 
pended all  public  sales  of  property  on  account 
of  the  United  States  untU  further  orders.  On 
the  15th,  Gen.  Butler  took  leave  of  the  troops 
lately  under  his  command,  alluding  in  glowing 
terms  to  their  success  in  the  field,  to  the  resto- 
ration of  order  and  quiet  to  New  Orleans,  to  the 
feeding  of  starving  wives  and  children  of  ene- 
mies, and  stating  tnat  the  expedition  had  cost 
the  Government  less  by  four  fifths  than  any 
other.  He  said  that  the  speaking  of  the  word 
"farewell "  was  the  only  sorrowM  thought  he 
had,  and  commended  them  to  their  new  com- 
mander as  one  worthy  of  their  esteem.  The 
following  address  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
was  issued  on  the  succeeding  day : 

CiH9en$  qf  New  Orleant :  It  may  not  be  inappn^ 
priate,  as  it  is  not  inopportune  in  occasion,  that  there 
should  be  addressed  to  you  a  few  words  at  parting,  by 
one  whose  name  is  to  be  hereafter  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  your  city.  I  shall  speak  in  no  bitterness, 
because  I  am  not  conscious  of  a  single  personal  ani- 
mosity. Commanding  the  Army  of  the  GTulf,  I  found 
you  captured,  but  not  surrendered;  conquered,  but  not 
orderly;  relieved  from  tbe  presenee  of  an  army,  but 
incapable  of  taking  care  ofyonrsdTes.  So  far  from 
it,  you  had  called  upon  a  foreign  legion  to  protect  yon 
from  vourselves.  I  restored  order,  punished  crimen 
opened  commerce,  brought  proyisions  to  yonrstarrine 
people,  reformed  your  currency,  and  gare  you  quiet 
protection,  such  as  you  had  not  enjoyed  fiir  many 
years.  While  doine  this,  my  soldiers  were  subjected 
to  obloquy,  reproach,  and  insult  And  now,  spiking 
to  you,  who  know  the  truih.  I  here  declare  that  who- 
ever has  (mietly  remained  about  his  business,  affording 
neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  has  never  been  interfered  with  by  the  aoldieri 
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of  the  Unitod  States.  The  men  who  had  aaaiiiDed  to 
fforeni  jon  and  to  defend  joor  city  in  anna  harinff 
fled,  some  of  jonr  women  nonted  at  the  presence  of 
those  who  came  to  protect  them.  By  a  smiple  order 
(No.  28)  I  called  upon  ereir  soldier  of  this  armj 
to  treat  the  women  of  New  Orleans  as  a  eentleman 
should  deal  with  the  sex,  with  such  effect  that  I  now 
eall  upon  the  iust-minded  ladies  of  New  Orleans  to  saj 
whether  thejuareerer  enjored  so  complete  protection 
and  calm  cmiet  for  themselres  and  their  fiimilies  as 
since  the  advent  of  the  United  States  troons.  The 
enemies  of  mj  conntiy,  unrepentant  and  implacable,  I 
hare  treated  with  merited  severity.  I  hold  that  rebel- 
lion is  treason,  and  that  treason  persisted  in  is  death, 
and  anr  punisnment  short  of  that  due  a  traitor  giv^ 
so  much  clear  eain  to  him  from  the  clemency  of  the 
€k>Temment.  Upon  this  thesis  hare  I  administered 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  because  of  which  I 
am  not  unconscious  of  complaint.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  ened  in  too  much  harshness,  for  that  harshness 
has  ever  been  exhibited  to  disloyal  enemies  of  my 
country,  and  not  to  loyal  friends.  To  be  sure,  I  might 
hare  regaled  you  with  the  amenities  of  Briti^  cituu- 
ation,  and  yet  been  within  the  supposed  rules  of  civil- 
ised warfare.  You  might  have  been  smoked  to  death 
in  caverns,  as  were  the  covenanters  of  Sotland,  bv  the 
command  of  a  general  of  the  royal  bouse  of  England ; 
or  roasted  like  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  during  the 
French  campaign ;  your  wives  and  daughters  might 
have  been  given  over  to  the  ravisher,  as  were  the  un- 
fortunate dames  of  Spain  in  the  Peninsula  war ;  or  you 


might  have  been  scali>ed  and  tomahawked  as  our 
mothers  were  at  Wyoming,  by  savage  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  in  our  own  Revolution ;  your  property  could 


have  been  turned  over  to  indiscriminate  "loot,''  like 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  works  of  art 
whicn  adorned  your  buildings  might  have  been  sent 
awav,  like  the  paintings  or  the  Vatican ;  your  sons 
mignt  have  been  blown  from  the  months  of  cannon, 
like  the  sepoys  of  Delhi ;  and  yet  all  this  would  have 
been  within  ine  rules  of  civilized  warfare  as  practised 
by  the  most  polished  and  the  m^st  hypocritical  na- 
tions of  Europe.  For  such  acts  the  records  of  the 
doings  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  city  to- 
ward the  friends  of  the  Union,  before  my  coming, 
were  a  sufficient  provocative  and  justification.  But  I 
have  not  so  conaucted.  On  the  contrary,  the  worst 
punishment  inflicted,  except  for  criminal  acts  punish- 
able by  every  law,  has  been  banishment,  with  labor,  to 
a  barren  island,  where  I  encamped  my  own  soldiers  be- 
fore marehing  nere.  It  is  true,  I  have  levied  upon  the 
wealthy  rebels,  and  paid  out  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars  to  feed  forty  thousand  of  the  starving  poor  of 
all  nations  assembled  here,  made  so  by  this  war.  I 
saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrat 
against  the  middling  men;   of  the  rich  against  the 

ror ;  a  war  of  the  landowner  against  the  lal^rer ;  that 
was  a  straggle  for  the  retention  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  tew  s^rainst  the  man^ ;  and  I  found  no 
conclusion  to  it  save  in  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and 
the  disenthralment  of  the  many.  I  therefore  felt  no 
hesitation  in  taking  the  substance  of  the  wealthy,  who 
had  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  innocent  poor  who  had 
suffered  by  the  war.  And  I  shall  now  leave  you  with 
the  proua  consciousness  that  I  carrv  with  me  the 
blessmgs  of  the  humble  and  loyal  under  the  roof  of 
^e  cotUge  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am 
quite  content  to  incur  the  sneers  of  tbe  salon  or  the 
curses  of  the  rich.  I  found  you  trembling  at  the  ter- 
rors of  servile  insurrection.  All  danger  of  this  I  have 
Srevented  by  so  treating  the  slave  that  he  had  no  cause 
>  rebel.  I  found  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  lash 
your  only  means  of  enforcing  obedience  in  vour  ser- 
vants. I  leave  them  peaceful,  laborious,  con&olled  by 
the  laws  of  kindness  and  justice.  I  have  demonstrated 
that  tbe  pestilence  can  be  kept  from  your  borders.  I 
have  added  a  million  of  dollars  to  your  wealth  in  the 
form  of  new  land  from  the  battue  of  the  Kississippt 
I  have  cleansed  and  improved  your  streets,  canals,  and 
public  squares,  and  opened  new  avenues  to  unoccupied 
land.    I  have  given  you  freedom  of  elections,  greater 


than  you  have  ever  enjoyed  before.  I  have  eaused  jus- 
tice to  be-  administered  so  Impartially  that  vour  own 
advocates  have  unanimously  complimented  tne  Judm 
of  mv  appointment.  You  have  seen,  therefore,  the 
benefit  or  the  laws  and  justice  of  the  Government 
against  which  vou  have  rel>elled.  Why,  then,  will  you 
not  all  return  to  your  allegiance  to  that  Government — 
not  with  lip  service,  but  with  the  heart  f  I  conjure  you, 
if  you  desire  to  see  renewed  prosperity,  giving  busi- 
ness to  your  streets  and  wharves~-if  you  hope  to  see 
vour  city  become  again  the  mart  of  the  Western  world, 
red  by  its  rivers  for  more  than  three  thousand  miles, 
drainmg  the  commerce  of  a  country  greater  than  the 
mind  or  man  hath  ever  conceived— return  to  vour  al- 
legiance. If  you  desire  to  leave  to  your  children  the 
inoeritance  you  received  of  your  fathers— a  stable  coiv- 
btittttional  government— if  you  desire  that  they  should 
in  the  future  be  a  portion  of  tbe  greatest  empire  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon— return  to  your  allegiance.  There 
is  but  one  thing  that  stands  in  the  way.  There  is  but 
one  thing  that  this  hour  stands  between  you  and  the 
Government,  and  that  is  slavery.  The  institution, 
cursed  of  God,  which  has  taken  its  last  refoge  here,  in 
His  providence  will  be  rooted  out  as  the  tares  from  the 
wheat,  although  the  wheat  be  torn  up  with  it.  I  have 
given  much  thought  to  this  subject.  I  came  amonj; 
you,  by  teachinss,  by  habit  of  mind,  b^  political  posi- 
tion, by  social  iffinify,  inclined  to  sustain  ;rour  domes- 
tic laws,  if  by  possibility  they  might  be  with  safety  to 
the  Union.  Months  of  experience  and  of  observation  ■ 
have  forced  the  conviction  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
is  incompatible  with  the  safety  either  of  yourselves  or 
of  the  Union.  As  the  system  has  gradually  grown  to 
its  present  huge  dimensions,  it  were  best  if^it  could  be 
gradually  removed ;  but  it  is  better,  far  bettor,  that  it 
should  he  taken  out  at  once  than  that  it  should  longer 
vitiato  the  social,  political,  and  familjr  relations  of  your 
country.  I  am  speaking  with  no  philanthropic  views 
as  regards  the  slave,  but  simplv  of  the  effect  of  slayery 
on  the  msster.  See  for  yourselves.  Look  around  you 
and  say  whether  this  saddening,  deadening  influence 
has  not  all  but  destroyed  the  veiy  framework  of  your 
society.  I  am  speaking  the  farewell  words  of  one  who 
has  shown  his  devotion  to  his.  country  at  tbe  peril  of 
his  life  and  fortune,  who  in  these  words  can  have  nei- 
ther hope  nor  interest,  save  the  good  of  those  whom  he 
addresses;  and  let  me  here  repeat,  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  bear  me  witness^  that 
such  are  the  views  forced  upon  me  bv  experience. 
Come,  then,  to  the  unconditional  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Take  into  your  own  hanos  your  own  insti- 
tutions; remodel  them  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  of  God,  and  thus  attain  that  great  prosperity 
assured  to  you  by  ge(M;raphical  position,  only  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  heretofore  yours. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER. 

To  the  address  of  the  retiring  commaiider- 
in-chief  succeeded  ifie  following  proclamation 
of  Gen.  BaiJu: 

HxAnQVAxms,  Dxpaxtmsitt  o*  thb  Oulf,  ) 
Naw  OaLBjLirs,  Deo.  16, 1M2.     f 

In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  assume  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Golf,  to  which  is  added,  by  bis  special  order,  the 
State  of  Texas. 

The  duty  with  which  I  am  charaed  requires  me  to 
aasbt  in  ue  restoration  of  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  Stetes.  It  is  my  desire  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  every  class  all  the  privileges  of  possession  and  en- 
joyment consistent  with  public  safety,  or  which  it  is 
lible  for  a  beneficent  and  Just  government  to  con- 


In  execution  of  the  high  trust  with  which  I  am 
charged,  I  rely  upon  the  cooperation  and  counsel  of 
all  loyal  and  well-disposed  people,  and  upon  the  mani- 
fest interest  of  those  dependent  upon  the  pursuite  of 
peace,  as  well  as  upon  the  support  of  the  naval  and 
land  forces. 

My  inBtrnotionfl  require  me'  to  treat  as  enemies  those 
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nho  wn  enemies,  bat  I  bIibII  gladljr  treat  u  friendi 
those  who  are  friends.  No  restrietiona  will  be  plaoed 
npon  the  freedom  of  indiridnals  which  is  not  imperii 
tirelj  demanded  bj  considerations  of  public  salfetj ; 
bnt,  while  their  claims  will  be  liberallj  considered,  it 
is  due  also  to  them  to  state  that  all  the  rights  of  the 
GoTemment  will  be  nnflinchingly  maintained.  Re- 
spectful consideration  and  prompt  reparation  will  be 
accorded  to  all  persous  who  are  wronged  in  body  or 
estate  by  those  under  mj  command. 

The  Goremment  does  not  profit  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  civil  contest,  or  prirate  or  public  aunerinn 
which  attend  it  Its  fhuts  are  not  equally  distribute. 
In  disloyal  States  desolation  has  its  empire,  both  on 
sea  and  on  land.  In  the  North  the  war  is  an  abiding 
forrow,  but  not  yet  a  calamity.  Its  cities  and  towns 
are  increasing  in  population,  wealth,  and  power. 
Refuffees  from  the  South  alone  oompensate  in  great 
part  for  the  terrible  decimations  of  battle. 

The  people  of  this  department  who  are  disposed  to 
stake  tneir  fortunes  and  lives  upon  resistance  to  the 
Goremment,  may  wisely  reflect  upon  the  immutable 
conditions  which  surround  them.  The  raUey  of  the 
Mississippi  is  the  chosen  seat  of  population,  product, 
and  power  on  this  continent  In  a  few  years  twenty- 
five  millions  of  people,  unsurpassed  in  material  re- 
sources, and  capacity  for  war,  will  swarm  upon  its 
fertile  rivers.  Those  who  assume  to  set  conditions 
upon  their  exodus  to  the  Golf  count  upon  power  not 

Sven  to  man.  The  country  washed  by  the  waters  of 
e  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  can  never  be  per* 
manently  severed.  If  one  generation  basely  barters 
away  its  rights,  immortal  honors  will  rest  upon  another 
that  reclaims  them. 

Let  it  never  be  said  either  that  the  East  and  the  West 
may  be  separated.  Thirtjr  days'  distance  from  the 
markets  of  Europe  may  satisfy  the  wants  of  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas,  but  it  will  not  answer  the  demands  of 
Ulinois  and  Ohio.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will 
have  its  deltas  upon  the  Atlantic.  The  physical  force 
of  the  West  will  debouch  upon  its  shores  with  power 
as  resistless  as  the  torrents  of  its  giant  river. 

This  country  cannot  be  permanently  divided.  Oease- 
less  wars  may  drain  its  blood  and  treasure;  domestic 
tyrants  or  foreign  foes  mav  grasp  the  sceptre  of  its 
power ;  but  its  destiny  will  remam  unchanged.  It 
will  still  be  united.  God  has  ordained  it  What  avails, 
then,  the  destruction  of  the  best  Government  ever  de- 
vised by  man,  and  the  self-adjusting,  self-correcting 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  t 

People  of  the  Southwest,  why  not  accept  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  imperious  necessities  of  geo- 
graphical configuration  and  commercial  supremacy, 
and  reestablish  your  ancient  prosperity  and  renown  r 
Why  not  become  founders  of  States,  which,  as  entrepots 
and  depots  of  your  own  central  and  upper  valleys,  may 
stand  in  affluence  of  their  resources  without  a  superior, 
and  in  the  privileges  of  the  people  without  a  peer 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  f 

N.  P.  BANES, 
Miyor-General  Commanding. 

The  commenoement  of  Gkn.  Banks's  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  a  leniency  whioh 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  severity  Gen.  Butler 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  was  either 
distasteful  to  the  new  commander  or  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government^  and  among 
other  conciliatory  measures  adopted  was  one 
releasing  a  number  of  political  prisoners.  Bnt 
a  portion  of  the  people  abused  his  clemency  by 
various  demonstrations,  which  brought  out  the 
following  significant  warning : 

HiAOQUAsnits,  DiVAXTifin  or  thb  Gult,  ) 
Nsw  OsLiANS,  Dec  21,  1862.     \ 
Information  has  been  received  at  these  headquarters 
that  publications,  injurious  to  the  character  of  soldiers 
of  the  United  States,  are  circulated  in  the  streets,  and 


tiiat  aaonymons  and  threateniuff  letters  are  mbC  Is 
officers  connected  with  the  puSlk  service.  Saeh 
practices  are  indecent  offensive,  and  criminal,  and 
must  be  suppressed.  The  troops  of  this  department 
are  instructed  to  observe  a  reepeotfui  deportment  to  all 
persons,  and  the  same  deference  will  be  exacted  from 
all  persons  in  their  lavor.  Any  attempt  on  tha  part  of 
any  person  whatever  by  offensive  personal  Odndnct  to 
excite  passion,  or  which  tends  to  personal  altercation 
or  controversy  and  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
will  be  punished  with  the  sharpest  seventy  known  to 
the  military  laws.  The  Commanding  General  requests 
that  any  violation  of  this  order  may  be  reported  to 
these  headquarters  or  to  the  Provost  Marshal  Gcn- 
eraL  By  coounand  of  Maj.-Gen.  BANK& 

That  this  did  not  immediately  produce  the 
effect  intended  was  shown  by  the  riotous  con- 
duct of  several  citieens,  who,  on  Ohristmas  Day, 
cheered  in  the  public  streets  for  President  Da- 
vis, and  used  threatening  language  toward  the 
military  authorities.  Prompt  measnrea  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  snch  acts, 
and  the  close  of  the  year  found  the  city  excited 
and  exhilarated  at  having  escaped  from  the  iron 
rule  of  Gen.  Butler,  and  apparently  confident 
of  its  ability  to  disconcert  a  commander  in 
every  respect  competent  to  rule  with  harshness, 
should  his  moderation  be  despised.  The  popu- 
lation of  New  Orleans  in  1860  was  168,675. 

NEW  YORK,  the  most  populous  State  in  the 
Union,  increased  in  population  788,831  daring 
the  ten  years  preceding  1860.  The  largest 
percentage  of  this  increase  has  been  in  the 
cities  of  the  State,  which  was  58.89  per  cent. 
The  additional  details  of  the  census  of  1860, 
which  were  made  up  in  1862,  relative  to  New 
York,  will  be  found  under  United  States,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  State  of  New 
York  underwent  a  remarkable  change  during 
the  year  1862.  This  was  not  apparent  at  the 
spring  elections  of  the  towns  and  oonnties, 
when  the  local  officers  were  chosen  of  the  same 
political  character  as  at  the  presidential  election 
in  1860.  As  the  year  progressed,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  tiie  popular  opinion  was 
undergoing  a  change,  and  uiis  became  more 
manifest  when  the  general  war  policy  of  the 
Federal  Adminstration  assumed  a  new  phase. 
The  Administration  party  went  into  the  can- 
vass with  the  most  radical  men  in  nomination. 
Gen.  James  6.  Wadsworth,  as  candidate  for 
governor,  represented  the  most  extreme  views 
of  the  republicans.  Horatio  Seymour,  once 
before  governor,  was  again  plaoed  in  nomi- 
nation as  the  democratic  candidate,  together 
with  members  for  the  88th  Oongress.  The 
election,  after  a  very  exciting  canvass,  resulted 
in  a  complete  change  of  parties  in  the  State. 
The  Legislature  had  passed  the  bill  districting 
the  State  for  the  choice  of  members  of  Congress 
under  the  census  of  1860.  This  State  had  forty 
representatives  under  the  census  of  1880,  thirty- 
four  under  that  of  1840,  thirty-three  nnder 
that  of  1850,  anil  now  thirty-one  nnder  that 
of  1860.  She  will  of  course  have  but  thirty- 
three  electors  of  President  in  the  next  three 
presidential  elections. 
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New  York  hag  thus  lost  three  members  in 
20  years.  The  rule  was  established,  in  1850, 
of  limiting  the  number  of  representatives  in 
Congress  to  288. 

The  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
were  divided  into  only  two  political  parties,  the 
democratic  and  the  repablican.  A  small  nnmber 
of  voters  however  associated  themselves  in  a 
third  party,  which,  in  the  election,  cooperated 
with  tne  democratic  party.  Their  views  were 
comprised  in  the  phrase  **  The  Constitution,  the 
Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.'*  They 
had  been  the  most  active  members  of  what  had 
been  formerly  called  the  "American  party.^' 
These  voters  held  a  convention  at  Troy,  and 
nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for  governor,  and 
acUoumed. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  convention  rep- 
resenting the  democratic  voters  assembled  in 
Albany,  and  nominated  the  following  candi- 
dates for  State  officers : 

JF(or  (ToMmor— Horatio  Seymour. 
Tor  LieutetuifU  Goetmor—Dhvid  R.  Floyd  Jones. 
Ibr  Canal  OommitnoMr^'W,  J.  Skinner. 
For  Intpector  of  StaU  iVwtm*— G«yIord  J.  Clark. 
For  OUrh(ifOourtof  AppwU---'AtdimsSk  A  TaU* 
madge. 

The  views  of  this  convention  on  national 
aSiairs  were  unanimously  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Besoihtdj  That  the  democracy  of  New  York,  waiving 
the  expression  of  their  yiews  upon  questions  not  ren- 
dered imperaUre  by  the  imperilled  condition  of  their 
<»untry,  hereby  declare— 

First,  That  they  will  continue  to  render  the  Qorem- 
ment  their  sincere  and  united  support  in  the  use  of  all 
legitimate  means  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  restore 
the  Union  as  it  was  ana  maintain  the  Constitution  as 
it  is— b^ioTing  that  that  sacred  instrument,  founded 
in  wisdom  by  our  fiitbers,  clothes  the  constituted  au- 
thorities with  full  power  to  accomplish  such  purpose. 

Second,  That  by  the  following;  resolution,  unani- 
mously paned  by  Conmss  in  July,  1861,  the  Gorem- 
ment  was  pledged  to  the  policy  inculcated  therein,  and 
which  cannot  be  departed  from  without  vioiation  of 
public  faith,  Tix ; 

Jieeolwed.  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has 
been  forcea  upon  the  countty  by  the  disunionists  of  the 
Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against  the  Constitu- 
tional GoTemment.  and  in  arms  around  the  capital : 
that  in  this  national  emergency  Congress,  banishinssli 
feelinjES  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recoUect 
only  lis  duty  to  v>e  whole  countir ;  that  this  war  is  not 
waged,  on  their  part,  in  any  apint  of  oppression,  or  for 
any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation^  or  purpose  of 
orerthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  estab- 
lished institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equalitv,  and 
rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired :  and  that  as 
soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought 
to  cease. 

7%ird,  That  we,  having  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of 
citizens  of  New  York,  reiterate  the  sentiments  hereto- 
fore expressed  by  the  democratic  party — that  the  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  arrests  and  imprisonment  of  citi- 
zens of  this  State  are  without  the  justification  of  ne- 
cessity, and  we  denounce  such  arrests  as  a  usurpation 
and  A  crime,  and  that  the  fireedom  of  the  press,  equally 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  Ought  to  be  maintained. 

Fourth.  That  we  are  williuff  to  act  in  the  comins 
election  with  any  class  of  loyaicitizens  who  agree  with 
us  in  the  prindples  herein  expressed;  that  we  hereby 


Invite  the  cooperation  of  all  citizenB  In  giving  the  most 
emphatic  expression  to  these  principles  by  supporting 
the  ticket  nominated  by  the  oonvention. 

A  convention  representing  the  views  of  the 
republican  party  assembled  at  Syracuse  on  the 
24th  of  September,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
ing candidates  for  State  ofl&cers : 

Ibr  Govemor-^am&i  S.  Wadsworth. 
For  Zuutenani  <7ov«mor— Lyman  Tremam. 
For  Canal  Commisnoner^-OnTeT  Ladue. 
For  IHaon  Inmeetor—An&nn  WiUmann. 
Ftr  CUrh  qf  Appeah    Charies  Hughes. 

The  views  of  the  convention  on  national  af« 
fidrs  were  expressed  by  the  foUowiug  resolu- 
tions: 

1.  Baohedt  That  in  the  midst  of  the  gigantic  and 
perilous  civil  war  which  the  slaveholders  oithe  Sooth 
nave  forced  upon  tiie  nation  all  minor  party  distinc- 
tions are  to  be  forgotten,  and  all  minor  political  ques- 
tions to  be  suspended  until  the  rebellion  is  entirely 
crushed. 

i,  Baolted,  That  we  commend  the  candidates  nom- 
inated by  this  convention  to  the  cordial,  undivided 
support  of  all  friends  of  the  Union  as  men  of  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  of  the  highest  capacity,  and  approv- 
ed and  devoted  patriotism. 

8.  Betolved,  That  we  urg»  upon  the  National  Gov- 
ernment the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  utmost 
Ti|pr  and  enerjgy  in  the  field,  and  with  the  utmost 
unity  and  decision  in  the  Cabinet,  and  by  all  the  means 
that  the  God  of  Battles  has  placed  in  its  power,  bear- 
ing ever  in  mind  that  a  revolt  so  wanton,  so  malignant^ 
so  pernicious  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  strong 
arm  of  force. 

4.  Betolvtdt  That  we  hail  with  the  profonndest  satis- . 
faction  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  land  against 
the  property  of  traitors  m  arms,  and  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  all  rebels  who  do 
not  return  to  their  allegiance  by  the  1st  of  Januair, 
1868. 

6.  ^tiohed.  That  our  heartfelt  gratitude  is  due  to  the 
gallant  officers  and  men  of  our  loyal  armies  and  fleets, 
wherever  they  may  be ;  that  we  offer  to  them  our  high- 
est admiration  for  their  heroic  courage,  patient  endur- 
ance, and  indomitable  zeal,  and  we  promise  them  our 
earnest  and  unceasing  efforts  to  relieve  theii*  distresses, 
strengthen  their  arms,  forti^r  their  hearts,  and  provide 
for  the  future  well-being  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

6.  Betolved,  That  the  promptitude  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  people  ofthe  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  sent  one  hundred  thousand  armed  men  each  to 
repel  the  rebel  invader  from  the  soil  of  freedom  en- 
title them  to  the  thanks  of  the  loval  men  of  every 
State,  while  it  shows  the  spirit  in  wnich  the  loyal  men 
of  every  State  are  prepared  to  meet  the  foe,  come  when 
he  mav. 

1.  Atolvid,  That  measures  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately by  the  proper  authorities  ofthe  State  for  enrolling^ 
arming,  and  disciplining  its  militia. 

8.  Mesolvtdf  That  our  young  and  noble  free  republic 
should  be  proud  of  the  distinction  that  her  only  ene- 
mies are  the  savages  ofthe  West,  and  the  rebels  ofthe 
Sooth,  their  sympathizers  and  supporters  at  the  North, 
and  the  despots  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  State  ofiScers  thirty-one 
members  of  Congress  were  to  be  chosen,  and 
members  of  the  State  Legislature,  being  one 
hidf  the  Senate,  and  all  the  members  ofthe  As- 
sembly. 

The  election  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November,  being  the  4th,  and  the  results  were 
as  follows : 
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Owios. 


TbiTty 


Oovernor 

Liaatenant  Oovernor . . . . 

Cftnal  Commiflsioner 

PriBon  Inspaotor 

Clerk  Court  of  Appeali. . . 

-elfhth  CoDgrefls^ 

ist  District 

2d        -     

8d        "     

4th       "     

eth     ••    

6th  "  

7th  "  

8th  «  

9th  "  

10th  "  

11th  "  

12th  "  

13th  *•  

14th  •*  

15th  «  

16th  "  

17th  *•  

18th  **  

l»th  "  

aoth  "  

81«t  "  

2S<1  «  

88d  **  

84th  ••  •.. 

«6th  ••  

26th  -  

27th  «  

88th  «  

29th  •»  

80th  "  

8l8t  •*  


*Hontlo  Sejrmonr. 
•D.  B.  F.Jones.... 
•W.J.  Skinner.... 
•GftylordJ.  Clark.. 
*F.  A.Tslliiuu]ge.. 


•H.  G.  8t<^bblns. 

•M.  Kalbfleisoh 

•M.F.OdeU 

♦a  Wood 

•F.Wood 

•KWard    

•J.  W.  Chanler 

'Jsmes  Brooks. 

•A.  Herrick 

•W.  Radford 

•0.  H.W!naeld 

•H.  A.  Nelson 

•J.  B.  Steele 

•E.  Corning. 

•J.  A.  Qrlawold 

O.  Kellogg. 

C.  8.  Hubbard 

J.  M.  Marvin 

S.F.Mmor. 

A.  W.Clark 

•F.  Kernan 

D.  C.  LitUejohn 

T.  T.  Davis 

T.  M.  Pomeroy 

D.  Morris. 

O.  W.  Hotchkiss 

R.  B.  Yanvalkenbnrgh. 
Freeman  Clark 

A.  Frank 

•J.  Lawson 

B.  B.  Fenton 


Ymm. 


806,649 
806,705 
807,816 
806,422 
806,467 


9,906 

10,588 

8,915 

7,828 

8,176 

6,942 

9,886 

9,626 

7,828 

8,878 

9,826 

10,275 

10,268 

15,715 

12,226 

7,654 

12,015 

18,096 

14,918 

14,626 

9,948 

12,667 

18,062 

18,884 

11,615 


14,887 
11,198 
10,470 
12,400 
11,950 


I>«fMt«d. 


James  8.  Widsworth. . 

L.Tr6main 

Oliver  Ladne 

Andreas  Wlllmann.... 
Charles  Hughes 


RC.M'Conniok. 

W.  WaU 

J.  Hnmphrev 

H.Walbridge 

JohnDnliy 

F.  A.ConklIn..... 

H.  A.  Burr 

E.C.  Cowdin 

J.  M.  Murphy 

RHalght 

B.W.  Fulleiton... 

C.  L.Beele 

Thos.  Cornell 

H.Smith 

E.  Dodd 

B.  P.  Bnrham..... 

D.  C.  Judson 

J:  Blood 

RPaike 

L.Carryl 

R.  Conkling 

W.Utus 

O.M.  Strong. 

S.  Q.  Hadley 

S.  Lord.. 


CO.  Day 

S.  6.  Hathaway . 
B.E.  Church.... 

W.Hunt 

E.  O.  Spaulding. . 
S.D.Caldwell... 


TotML 


295,897 
296,568 
296,101 
296,945 
296,798 


It:* 

4.:vi5 
:vi-8 

^jj;^7 
r.r^TO 

-.3-1 
-All 

r 

T 

11  'I 

■      5 


r 

V,(K(6 

9,687 
8,965 
6,982 


11.1 


Totml 


608.068 
608.406 
603,656 
608,0» 
602,505 


17,672 
16,056 
16,489 
18,460 
11,790 
12,797 
12,814 

i^an 

lUHB 
19,89 
16,912 
19,96B 
16,693 
26.885 
28,175 
14,618 
17,891 
25,691 
26,436 
85,875 
19,790 
21,150 
22,S14 
25.043 
19,773 
28,677 
25,667 
21,081 

20414 
21,404 
16,940 


•  un  Ui«  demoenUo  Uoket. 


The  first  fourteen  of  the  Oongressional  dis- 
tricts gave  msgorities  for  Seymour,  and  the 
other  17  districts  gave  majorities  for  Wads- 
worth.  The  vote  in  these  distriots,  as  com- 
pared with  the  vote  of  1860,  was  as  follows : 


,m 

186S. 

Bepob. 

D«m. 

Wads. 

Serm. 

Fourteen  districts 

Seventeen  districts 

110,249 
252,897 

149,796 
162,714 

86,450 
209,488 

141,0U 
165,608 

Total 

862,646 

812,610 

295,897 

806,649 

In  the  interior  of  the  State  there  was  an 
actual  gain  of  2,894  on  the  side  of  the  demo- 
crats, while  there  was  a  decline  of  40,666  in 
the  number  of  votes  cast.  The  votes  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  divided  that  body 
as  follows :  * 


BcvBbllema.  DeBocrst. 

Senate 28  9 

House 64  64 

The  revenue  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1862  was  greatly  improved,  through 
the  increased  receipts  from  the  canals,  derived 
as  well  from  enlarged  tonnage  as  from  higher 
tolls,  which  ia  gross  reached  the  large  sum 
of  $5,180,000,  of  which  $4,854,989.67  were  net 
receipts,  an  excess  of  $946,254  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  whole  receipts  of  the  treasury 
were  as  follows: 

Becelpts  from  all  sooreei  October  L  1861,  to 

September  80, 1862 $20,840,918  90 

Payments  same  period 18,165^283  86 

Excess  receipts |8,67&,684  84 

Balance  October  1, 1861 8,074,941  85 

In  treasury  October,  1862 ^790,686  19 

The  operation  of  the  canal  department  was 
as  follows : 


On  hand  October  1, 1861 12,604,621  25 

Canal  tolls  for  fiscal  year 4,854,969  67 

Proceeds  from  taxes  for  fiscal  year 2,769,628  00 

Otbersouroes 168,881  61 


Total 110,898,116  62 

Balance  on  hand  September  80, 1802 


Stock  paid 12.120.000  06 

Interest  of  debt 1,429,8S9  86 

Bopalrs,  Ac.,  on  canals 1,756,631  & 

Miscellaneous  objects 009,882  10 

Total 15,806,811  » 

4S9>888 


The  sum  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
debt  paid  during  the  year,  $3,549,867.86,  was 
paid  in  specie,  at  considerably  iDcreased  expense 
to  the  State,  since  none  of  its  revenues  were  paid 
in  coin,  which  was  at  a  high  premium.  With 
the  depreciation  of  the  Federal  paper,  this 
charge  is  likely  to  prove  onerous.  The  tolls 
and  canal  dues  are  payable  in  the  bankable  cur- 
rency of  the  State,  and  the  State  deposits  in 
banks  are  payable  in  the  legal  tender  of  the 


Government.  The  State  honor  and  credit  were 
held  to  require  the  payment  of  its  debts  in  the 
currency,  specie,  in  which  they  were  contract- 
ed. When  the  Federal  Government,  therefore, 
imposed  upon  the  State  a  depreciat^  currencr 
for  its  revenues,  it  subjected  it  to  a  tax  of  over 
$1,000,000  to  buy  coin  with  which  to  p6y 
interest.  This  was  not  the  only  mode,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  Federal  Government  ab- 
sorbed the  means  of  the  State.    An  act  of 
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Congress  exempts  United  States  stooks  from 
State  taxation,  and  the  New  York  banks  held 
$125,000,000  of  the  various  Federal  stocks. 
Thus  that  large  sum  was  withdrawn  from  the 
operation  of  State  taxes^  JiminTfthing  itie  State 
revenue  nearly  $600,000,^n  addition  to  the 
sums  held  by 'individuals.  The  commissioners 
of  internal  revenue  also  claimed  that  the 
stamps  and  other  taxes  were  applicable  to  the 
transactions  of  the  State  treasury.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  to  exempt  State 
Governments  from  taxation.  This  was  r^ected 
in  the  Senate — ^thus  intimating  on  the  part  of 
that  body  a  purpose  to  absorb  State  revenues 
into  the  Federal  treasury ;  since,  the  right  to 
tax  being  admitted,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
rate,  which  may  comprise  the  whole. 

The  debt  of  the  State,  Oct.  1, 1862,  was  as 
follows: 

Of  canal  debt |tt,081,610  25 

Ofgeneralftinddebt 6,506,654  87 

ToUlSUUdebt $80,437,264  62 

By  abstaining  from  farther  borrowing,  and 
by  depositing  the  usual  annual  contributions  to 
the  credit  of  the  sinking  funds,  the  comptroller 
estimates  that  the  above  debt  will  be  substan- 
tially extinguished  within  12  years. 

The  canal  debt  at  that  time  was  held  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  United  SUtes  oceonnt $22,688,782  89 

On  foreign  Moonnt 1,452,827  88 

Total  canal  debt $28,981,610  26 

The  canal  debt  was  nearly  all  held  by  the 
bank  department,  as  security  for  bank  curcula- 
tion,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  New  Tori  State  Canal  Stock,  hdd  by 
Banking  and  Inturanee  Carporationt  in  the  StaU  of 
New  York, 


Byvhomlield. 

Amonnt 

InterMtper 
Anaam. 

Bank*  ^*ft 

225,000  00 

$260,006  81 
666,679  88 
15^750  00 

Do.    ffe 

Do.    Tb 

Barlncs  Banks  6^ 

$16,619,762  18 

$445,667  00 

2,060,700  00 

104,000  00 

$941,484  67 

$22,288  86 
128,642  00 

7,280  00 

T)o.         6'8 

Do.         rs 

Insaxienoo  Companies  6'b 

Do.                6'8 

Do.               rs 

$152,400  00 
220,000  00 
670,000  00 

$7,620  00 
18,200  00 
89,900  00 

$942,400  00 

$60,720  00 

#20.072.529  18 

$1,156,860  02 

The*State  paying  the  interest  on  these  stocks 
at  a  time  when  gold  was  at  80  per  cent.  prem. 
for  the  United  States  legal  tender,  raised  the 
amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  to  nearly  $1,500,- 
000.  The  operation  of  the  banking  law  framed 
by  Congress  was  intended  to  cause  a  substitu- 
tion  of  United  States  bonds  for  the  New  York 
stocks  thus  held  as  security  for  circulation. 
The  tax  is  imposed  upon  banks  organized  under 
the  new  law  as  well  as  upon  the  old  banks,  but 
not  to  so  great  an  extent 

The  bax^  of  the  State  of  New  York  under- 
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went  some  change  during 
banks  7  charters  expired, 

1862.     Of  the  old 
as  follows: 

BAKXt. 

Capital. 

Aattaoris. 
eireola*!!. 

CIrevla'B 
Beptim. 

Bank  of  Orange  Ooantj,  Ooehen. 
Bank  of  Rome,  Borne 

^§^§§§1 

$178,000 
160,000 
175,000 
150,000 
176.000 
17^000 
450,000 

1280,800 

Bank  of  Saline,  SyraeoM 

fieeex  County  Bank,  KeeeeTille. . 

Btenben  Conn^  Bank,  Bath  .... 
Leather  ManuCBankTN.  T.  City 

161,000 

22,000 

297,000 

Of  these,  three— the  Bank  of  Borne,  Bank 
of  Salina,  and  the  Essex  County  Bank — ceased 
business,  and  are  winding  up  their  affairs. 
The  four  others,  with  six  new  associations,  and 
six  individual  bankers,  deposited  securities  and 
commenced  business  under  the  general  law, 
raising  the  number  of  banks  doing  business  in 
the  State  to  806.  There  are  also  68  in  process 
of  liquidation  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year. 

There  had  been  a  substitution  of  United 
States  stock  for  other  securities  during  the 
year.  The  circulation  in  1862  increased  $9,641,- 
626,  as  follows : 


KewToik 
Ctt7  Buks. 

OUivbuiki. 

Tout 

September;  1802.... 

$8,640,119 
9,710,016 

$20,476,629 
27,847,857 

$28,016,748 
87A»7,878 

Increeee 

$1,179,897 

$7,871,728 

$9,641,626 

This  large  increase  was  compelled  to  some 
extent  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  metals  from 
circulation,  causing  an  urgent  demand  for  small 
notes,  which  the  banks  alone  could  supply. 
This  demand  was  the  more  urgent  as  the  Umted 
States  issued  none  under  $6,  and  the  larger  the 
issues  of  those  the  more  small  notes  were  re- 
quired to  make  change.  Hence,  notwithstand- 
ing die  increased  circulation,  the  redemptions 
were  less,  and  also  the  number  of  notes  re- 
turned upon  the  department. 

The  amount  of  Federal  stocks  held  by  the 
New  York  banks  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
as  follows: 

United  states  stocks $81,681,708 

Tre88nryNote^7JK^B. 86^888,606 

Indebtedness  certificates 14,941,679 

Certiflcatea  bearing  interest 87,047,870 

CerUflcates  payable  in  gold. 6,774,612 

Demand  and  Le^il  Tender  Notes *,  .80,189,098 

Total  of  Banks $186,968,0a 

SaTings  Banks  ftinded 10,892402 

M  M      nnfhnded 7,626,428 

Total ^68,986,674 

The  entire  ftinded  debt  of  the  Goyemment 
being  at  the  same  time  $600,978,142.  The  New 
York  banks  held  about  80  per  cent,  of  it,  or  an 
amount  double  the  sum  of  their  aggregate  cap- 
itaJ,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  ftirtkar 
advances  to  the  Government. 

The  number  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  82 ;  of  these  16  made  their  annual  r^ 
ports  for  1862  to  the  State  engineer  at  Albany. 
The  aggregate  of  the  reports  shows  the  folio  w- 
iag  results: 

Amonnt  of  capital  stock  antborlied $108,064,400 

Amonnt  of  capiUl  stock  paid  in 87,404,685 

▲mount  of  ftuMM  debt 69,067,988 
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AmooBtoffloatlogdebt |1,6TQ,;B70 

Amoant  of  ftindad  and  floftUng  debt 70^78a.SM 

Total  OMtofoonstractlon  and  eqaipment  of  roads  14S,18d.M8 

Total  oost  excluding  city  roada mjBe»Jtl 

Length  of  roada  in  milea St819 

-             »♦            •♦     laid 8,800 

••  **  **     in  operation,  dee;,  cz- 

dndlngdty  roada ^   _«,T00 

'  irunbypaBaengertraina 103M.00T 

-        "^           "      dty <,4ia.77T 

17,800,6m 

00,000,601 
10,870,456 

844,880,860 
0<B06,60e 
6,506,188 

120,007,180 
8,844.061 

86,881,180 
8,481,007 
88 
6 
45 
81 
61 
80 
48 
168 
116 

$60,806  04 
88,886  68 


Total 

Nomber  of  paaiengerB  of  all  daasea  carried  in 

cara 

Same,  exclnding  dtj  cars 

Number  of  mitea  travelled  by  paaaengera,  dty 

roada  not  included 

Ifilea  ran  by  freight  traina 

Number  of  tona  carried 

Total  earnings 

Of  dty  roada 

Total  paymenta,  inolnding  diyidenda,  amount  to 

aurplua  lyxnda,  dec: 

Ofwhioh  dty  roada 

Number  of  paaaengera  killed 

Ofwhich  on  dty  roads ;.. 

Number  of  passengers  ii^ured 

Of  whidi  by  dty  roads, 
r  or  e 


Number  oremploy4s  killed 

Othera  than  employes  and  passengers  killed .... 
H        u         -U  '  •'~;r-'»      Injured... 

Total  kflled  (dty  loada,  18) 

*"     injured  (city  roada,  81) 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  road  and  eqnipment| 

excluding  dty  roads 

Daofdngletraok 


Of  the  82  companies  26  are  passenger  roads 
employing  horse  power  only.  Seven  of  these, 
being  Buffalo,  Byraonse,  Brooklyn,  and  Troy 
roads,  are  form€Ml  nnder  the  general  law  and 
are  therefore  not  required  to  report  to  the  State 
engineer.  The  business  of  the  two  Grand 
Trunk  roads  for  the  year  was  comparatively  as 
follows: 


Kaflraad. 

CMtnl 
SaOroftd. 

TotaL 

Psssengers 

Frdghta 

MIseellaneoua 

11,800,451 

7.06S86B 

184«581 

6,607,880 
'860.778 

$8,500,176 

18,678,608 

404,896 

Total  1868 

**     1861 

18,400,885 
6.814.181 

10.856,887 
7.900,048 

$17,767,161 
18;588,888 

Increase 

♦8.186,154    1    $8,047,786 

$4,868,088 

The  gain  on  the  Erie  in  freight  is  very  large, 
and  in  both  roads  the  aggregate  for  the  year  is 
25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  previous  year, 
showing  not  only  the  effect  of  the  war  in  send- 
ing produce  East,  but  also  the  large  share 
which  New  York  gets  of  the  business. 

A  report  of  a  Senate  committee  on  l^e  manu- 
facture of  salt,  states  that,  allowing  nothing  for 
the  use  of  the  salt  works,  which  are  private 
property,  nor  for  the  lands  on  which  the  salt 
works  stand,  the  wells,  pump-houses,  machin- 
ery, aqueducts,  ^.,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
State,  the  cost  of  producing  salt  did  not  ex- 
ceed m  cents  per  bushel  for  fine  or  boiled,  and 
5  cents  per  bushel  for  coarse  or  solar. 

The  amount  of  salt  inspected  was  5,815,094 
bushels  of  fine,  and  1,884,697  bushels  of  coarse, 
making  7,200,891  bushels,  producing,  at  19 
cents  per  bushel,  $1,868,074.29,  the  cost  of 
which  was,  for  5,815,694  bushels  fine  at 
Hi  cents,  $606,804.81 ;  for  1,884,697  bushels 
coarse  at  5  cents,  $94,284.70.  Total,  $700,689. 
51 .    Showing  that  it  sold  for  $667,584.78  more 


than  it  cost  to  produce  it,  leaving  out  of  the 
estimate  all  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
property,  public  or  private,  which  contributed 
to  its  production. 

The  State  of  New  York  continued  its  gigan- 
tic exertions  in  supf^ort  of  the  Federal  €k>veni- 
ment  and  appropriated  men  and  money  with  a 
lavi^  hand.  It  sent  120  regiments  into  the 
field  in  1862,  when  the  President  made  two 
successive  calls,  one  for  800,000  men  for  the 
war,  and  the  other  for  800,000  men  for  nine 
months.  New  York  offered  and  paid  a  bounty 
of  $50  per  head  to  each  volunteer,  and  the 
disbursements  for  78,000  men  amounted  to 
$8,650,000.  carrying  the  State  war  expenditure 
to  nearly  $10,000,000.  making  with  town  and 
county  subscriptions  rally  $20,000,000,  paid  by 
the  people  of  tne  State  of  New  York  for  boun- 
ties ana  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the 
troops.  The  entire  number  of  regiments  sent 
to  the  field  was  as  follows : 

88  InfiintfT  reglmentn,  8  montlia 16^888 

88       »  **         87ean 80,181 

188       "  •♦         Syears 118,411 

Recruits  for  old  regiments 80^60(K«-188,0?D 

11  cavalry  regiments,  1  battalion 0^ 

Artillery :  6  regimenta.  6  battallona.  18  batteries 8,671 

Engineers:  1  ngiment 835 

Blcketta' battalion 16S 

Total 808,409 

Becniits  in  the  State 10,690 

Total 810.061 

The  recruits  made  for  the  regular  army  and 
for  the  regiments  of  other  States  may  raise 
these  figures  to  225.000  men.  Of  the  regiments 
raised,  about  70  had  their  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  militia  law,  to  en- 
rol the  citizens  of  the  State,  under  State  officers 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 
So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  enrolment  of  persons 
subject  to  military  duty,  it  differs  but  litQe  from 
the  old  law.  All  persons  in  the  army  or  nayy 
or  volunteer  force  of  the  United  States,  minis- 
ters of  the  Gk>spel.  public  officers  and  their  offi- 
cial employ^  Shakers  and  Quakers,  profes- 
sors, teachers  and  pupils  in  all  institutions  of 
education,  firemen,  and  all  persons  who  are  by 
laws  of  the  State  or  United  States  exempt  from 
military  duty,  are  exempted  by  this  bilL*  So 
are  all  idiots,  lunatics,  paupers,  habitual  drunk- 
ards and  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes. 
All  other  white  male  citizens  shall  be  enrolled 
at  least  once  in  two  years,  by  the  command* 
ant  of  the  company  district.  Such  enrol- 
ment shall  be  .divided  into  two  reserved  The 
first  reserve  comprises  all  white  males  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  80  years.  The  Second  re- 
serve all  between  the  ages  of  80  and  45.  This 
force,  as  enrolled,  constitutes  the  reserve  mili- 
tia of  the  State. 

There  must  be  an  annual  inspection ;  fine  for 
absence,  $1.  The  bill  provides  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  national  guard.  This  includes  the 
present  uniformed  nulitia  of  the  State,  and  all 
volunteer  companies  that  shall  hereafter  be  or- 
ganized in  the  several  company  districts  of  the 
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State.  It  oonsists  of  eight  divisions,  82  bri- 
gades, and  128  regiments  and  battalions-^the 
latter  divisions  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  Assembly  districts;  eadi  company  not 
less  than  82,  nor  more  than  100  men.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  is  to  be  uniformed  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  All  mi^or-generals  and  the  com- 
missary-general are  nominated  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Bri^uiier- 
generals  and  brigade  inspectors  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  field  officers  of  each 
brigade;  field  officers  of  each  regiment  by  the 
votes  of  the  commissioned  line  officers  of  the 
regiment ;  and  captains  and  lieutenants  by  the 
votes  of  the  company.  No  commissioned  offi- 
cer can  be  removed  from  office  but  by  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor, 
\)j  a  courtmartial,  or  a  retiring  or  examining 
board.  The  supervisors  of  each  county  in 
Tvhich  a  company  of  the  National  Guard  shall 
be  fully  organized,  are  required  to  construct  or 
rent  a  suitable  armory  for  a  drilhroom,  and 
place  of  deposit  of  thd  arms,  uniforms,  equip- 
ments and  camp  equipage  of  said  company  or 
companies,  the  expense  of  which  is  made  a 
county  charge.  If  the  supervisors  of  the 
county  neglect  to  do  this,  the  commandant  of 
the  regiment  is  authorized  to  procure  said  ar- 
mory, the  annual  rent  of  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $260  for  each  company,  which  rent  shall 
be  a  county  charge  and  paid  by  the  supervisors. 
There  will  be  one  annual  brigade  parade,  and 
eleven  drills  in  each  year,  and  a  monthly  parade 
of  each  company.  Second  enlistment  7  years. 
The  members  are  exempt  from  jury  duty, 
highway  taxes,  &c.  Oamps  of  instruction  are 
established  in  each  division.  Privates  get  $1 
each  day  of  service.  The  power  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief is  very  ample ;  and  although 
the  selection  of  none  of  the  officers  except 
m^or-generals  devolves  upon  him,  yet  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  give  him  almost  absolute 
power  as  to  their  subsequent  disposition.  In 
May,  under  the  call  of  the  President  for  60,000 
troops,  new  regiments  were  organized  and  re- 
cruiting offices  opened  to  fill  up  the  old  regi- 


ments. The  enrolment  that  took  place  conse- 
quent upon  the  order  from  Washington  for  a 
draft  of  men  was  completed  in  l^pt,  and 
the  whole  number  between  18  and  46  was  as 
follows : 


P1.ACB. 

enroUad.          »»«P<. 

doty. 

NewTork 

207,186 

08,841 

089,774 

41,888 
18,987 
.88,946 

16^900 

68,874 
M&,886 

Brooklyn 

BeitofStete 

Totgl 

008,801    <     180408 

764,008 

The  charter  election  for  the  city  of  New 
York  was  held  Dec.  2,  and  the  results  were 
nearly  the  same  as  to  the  position  of  parties  as 
at  the  November  election.  The  number  of 
votes  polled  was  64,280,  or  12,661  less  than  in 
November.  The  results  were  as  follows  by 
wards  for  corporation  counsel  and  comptroller : 


ConptroUcr. 

Cofyontloa  OobbmL 

Wmmm. 

Vmwu, 

DemoenSlo 
Union. 

Bradford. 
BopabUenn. 

^  DoTlln. 
Domooratio 
Union. 

iBtWard 

8S8 

1,216 

195 

906 

9d      •»    

189 

201 

166 

217 

8d      •»     

918 

288 

170 

281 

4th     •♦    

887 

1,880 

161 

1,026 

6th     •*    

748 

lS7 

488 

ijffir 

6th     «    

188 

8,018 

124 

2>98 

7th     *♦    

986 

1,890 

760 

%7 

8th     "    

1,810 

1,741 

886 

1,998 

9th     -    

2.881 

1,702 

1,892 

^048 

10th     »*    

1,066 

1,208 

760 

1,416 

nth     "    

1,888 

2,688 

906 

2>72 

12th     •*     

1,126 

1,687 

778 

2,224 

18th     "    

840 

1,497 

681 

1,686 

14th     •*    

404 

1798 

961 

1,^ 

16th     "    

1,648 

890 

1,228 

1,068 

16th     "    

1,997 

1,882 

1,666 

2^111 

17th     •»     

1,919 

8,048 

1,490 

8,682 

18th     -    

1,809 

2,on 

1824 

2460 

19th     "    

1,119 

1,647 

696 

2,020 

aoth    «    

2,016 

8.082 

1,698 

8.87T 

81st     «    

8,060 

?906 

1,688 

8.142 

Kd      ••    

1,696 

2.468 

1,886 

2.687 

Total 

86,880 

88.686 

18,866 

42,688 

Brennan^s  majority,  18,606;  DevHn^s  ma- 
jority, 24,272.  The  whole  board  of  council- 
men  were  democratic  Union. 

The  operations  of  the  five  city  railroads  for 
the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows. 


Beeoad  A»eniie. 

Third  Av«nne. 

Sixth  ATcnue. 

Biihm 

ATonnt. 

KInth  Arsnaa. 

Length  of  flDgle  tniek 

lemttea. 

1650,000 

460^000 

48,500 

mmUaa. 

♦1,170,000 
40Q;ooO 

8|mU«8. 

♦780,000 
26,000 

16mnaa. 
♦800,000 

2b;6oo 

ISmUaa. 

BbaresMldtn 

♦796.860 

22.000 

FloAtingdebt.... 

Total  eapltal 

♦1.148^ 

♦1401,872 

4,711,119 
1248,066 

18,688 

87,629 

♦1,67(^000 
♦1,767,028 

121,691 
847,905 
26.086 
140,400 

♦77^000 
♦1.089.816 

rsjM 

♦886,000 

♦988,866 

7.899,696 
♦869,986 

♦18,108 
28^811 

nooo 

♦817.860 

Cost  of  railroad,  Jbe. 

♦767,446 

Paa8«iig«Tii , ,         . .  ^ ,  » , 

1,789,968 

Total  ncelpto 

Bcpalra,  Ae. 

'♦891498 

ass 

OperatlDff  road 

intorwt^.v!/.;;. ;:.:;:.:::::;::.;;;::;:;;:;:;:::;:: 

11474 

DlTldend 

Total  dlahnnemeiita 

$229496 

♦686,282 

♦844,666 

♦844.410 

♦n,648 

The  length  includes  double  track.  The  2d  1868.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  an- 
avenue  and  6th  avenue  began  running  in  1868.  nually  on  each  and  all  other  routes  was  as  fol* 
The  8d  and  8th  avenues  in  1864,  and  the  9th  in    lows : 
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TXAXS. 

SecoDd 
Aveone. 

Third  AireBm. 

Blzth  Arenae. 

Klchth 
Avanue. 

Klnth  Amw. 

TocaL 

1858 

1854 

Ig55        

854,000 
8^0.000 
8,547,660 
8,867,8n 
8.986.008 
4,604,640 
^182,011 
&,196,602 
4,640,751 
4,711,119 

6,770^078 
T,181,88l 
8,105,515 
7^94^68 
9,974,101 
12,109,417 
11,824,928 
11,482,898 

SIiSImi 

4,287,568 
4^767,108 
5,840,978 
^612,857 
6,479,127 
7,898,908 
6,890,801 
6,955,647 

4311,676 
6,097,299 
6,829,459 
6^768^208 
7,689,997 
7,775^040 
7,418,905 
7399,696 

17ii^440 
1,984341 
1,906,086 
1,789368 

i 

1866 

1867 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1951                     

81358.6Si 
94,111338 
24,780,667 
88,885.678 
84,464363 
82,676,471 

1862:!'.;'.!'.!! 

89,889317 

These  figares  do  not  embrace  the  Harlem  or 
4th  avenue  railroad,  nor  inolade  the  omnibns 
travel.  The  number  carried  in  each  year  in- 
creased annually  until  1860,  when  it  culmi- 
nated. The  war  seems  to  have  produced  a 
diminution  of  the  number  carried.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  increased  during  the  ten 
Tears  ending  with  1860,  nearly  800,000— but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  were 
strangers  in  the  city.  The  number  for  1860 
exceeded  by  a  few  millions  the  whole  popu- 
lation cf  the  Union. 

The  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State 
showed  the  usual  degree  of  prosperity  in  the 
year  1862.  There  were  17  colleges  in  the  State 
in  operation,  and  three  more  in  progress  for 
females  only.  There  are  three  others  in  course 
of  organization.  There  are  also  10  theological 
seminaries.  Three  are  Roman  Oatholio.  The 
number  of  medical  schools  is  eleven — of  law 
schools  5  are  in  operation,  including  the  law 
school  of  Oolnmbia  Oollege.  Three  colleges 
have  first  graduate  scientific  courses.  There  is 
also  an  agricultural  college  at  Ovid,  and  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy. 

The  report  of  the  regents  of  the  university 
give  the  number  of  incorporated  academies  at 
226 ;  of  them  220  made  reports.  The  capital 
and  investment  were  $2,929,083,  and  debt  828,- 
681.  The  cash  receipts  were  $646,628.  Teach- 
ers' salaries  $486,920— number  of  teachers, 
1,048.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
129,276.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance was  85,748,  against  87,929  in  the  previous 
year.  The  existence  of  the  war  seemed  to  have 
an  infiuence  in  diminishing  the  attendance. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  increased  in  popu- 
lation 28,688  during  the  ten  years  terminating 
in  June,  1860.  The  further  details  fimis^ed 
by  the  census  of  1860  respecting  North  Oaro- 
lina  will  be  found  under  Unitbd  States,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

At  the  approach  of  Gen.  Bnrnside^s  com- 
mand upon  the  coast  of  North  Gorolina  much 
confidence  was  felt  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties that  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  success- 
ful resistance,  A  few  days  served  to  dispel 
these  delusions,  and  change  the  aspect  of  their 
situation.  The  entire  coast  was  exposed  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Federal  troops.  This  change 
quenched  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Confederate  GPovemment,  which  was  beginning 
to  prevail  under  grievances  that  the  State  had 
suflfered.  !Effbrts,  however,  were  now  made  to 
prevelht  the  advance  of  the  Federal  troops  into' 


the  interior,  and  to  make  as  successful  opposi- 
tion to  their  movements  as  might  be  possible. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  State,  by  order  of  the  governor,  is- 
sued a  call  for  five  regiments  of  volunteers  for 
the  war  to  make  up  the  quota  of  the  State  in 
the  Confederate  army.  A  bounty  of  fifteen 
dollars  was  offered  to  each  volunteer — ^to  be 
paid  by  the  State,  and  fifty  dollars  by  the  Con- 
federate States. 

When  the  subject  of  conscription  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  the 
people  and  the  press  of«  North  Carolina  gener- 
ally took  most  decided  grounds  against  it,  as 
looking  to  a  military  despotism,  as  subvert- 
ing the  constitution  and  as  destructive  of 
personal  liberty.  It  was  said,  "a  panic  pre- 
vails in  the  country,  and  those  in  authority 
have  but  to  ask  for  power  on  the  ground  of 
military  necessity,  and  the  oldest  and  most 
sacred  safeguards  of  freedom  are  yielded  with- 
out a  question."  At  the  same  time  the  Con- 
federate Government  sent  an  agent  into  the 
State  to  borrow,  purchase,  or,  if  necessary,  im- 
press all  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  citizena. 
This  whole  action  was  looked  upon  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  calling  into  the  field,  as  hireling 
soldiers,  all  the  fighting  men  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-five,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
arming the  remainder  of  the  population.  The 
governor,  on  the  16th  of  April,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  citizens,  stating  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  preserving  from  seizure 
their  private  arms  as  a  means  of  self-defence, 
but  requesting  them  to  give  information  of  all 
public  arms. 

By  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  encourag- 
ing private  enterprise,  an  establishment  was 
put  in  operation  at  Raleigh  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  which  manufactured  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  powder  daily.  It  bore  a  satis- 
factory trial  in  comparison  with  the  Dupont 
powder. 

The  State  convention,  called  into  existence 
in  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  assembled  at  an  a^oumed 
session  on  the  21st  of  April.  It  was  thought 
that  such  circumstances  had  occurred  as  to 
dispose  many  of  its  members  to  repeal  that 
ordinance  if  it  had  been  practicable. 

The  election  for  State  oflBcers  in  North 
Carolina  takes  place  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  August.  Some  months  before  this  election 
the  person  who  should  be  the  next  governor  of 
the  State  became  a  subject  of  active  discos- 
sion.    One  party  desired  a  man  who  was  not  a 
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proBoriptive  secessionist,  and  the  other  desired 
one  who  was  radical  and  thorough  on  secession, 
and  who  would  sustain  the  Confederate  Goy- 
eminent,  even  at  the  expense  of  State  rights. 
Both  parties  sustained  the  war.  The  candi- 
dates nominated  for  the  office  were  William 
Johnson,  of  Mecklenherg  county,  and  Zebulon 
B.  Vance,  of  Buncombe  county.  The  grounds 
of  opposition  to  Mr.  Johnson  were  thus  set 
forth: 

Who  is  WQliam  Johnson  of  Hecklenbei^,  the  demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  high  and  responsibie  position 
of  gorernor,  is  »  question  which  is  aaily  asked.  Hr. 
Johnson  is  nominally  a  resident  of  Charlotte,  Meck- 
lenherg county,  where  he  owns  a  considerable  prop- 
erty. He  is  president  of  the  Charlotte  and  South  Caro- 
lina railroaa,  which  runs  from  Charlotte  to  Columbia^ 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  where  the  business  of- 
fice of  the  road  is  located,  and  where  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
sides, in  whidi  city  he  haa  made  larate  investments 
and  becomes  thoroughly  identified  witn,  the  interests 
of  South  Carolina,  ana  more  espedally  is  he  identified 
witti  her  political  heresy  of  secession,  in  which  he  is 
znofit  completely  indoctrinated,  and  is  what  might  be 
€»lled  a  forward  student  in  this  new  school  of  political 
science.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  professionj  but  haa  nerer 
risen  above  the  sphere  of  a  county  practitioner  in  repu- 
tation. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Leffislature, 
is  a  member  of  the  sovereign  conyention  of  this  State, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  vote  in  favor  of  secession. 

Ck>l.  Vance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed 
as  "failing  to  e^Joy  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  the  Confederacy,''  and  was  thus 
spoken  of: 

Unfortunatdy.  there  appears  to  exist  a  belief 
(doubtless  obtamed  from  tne  course  of  the'* Stand- 
ard"^ among  the  troops  that  the  election  of  Vance 
will  orine  peace,  which  will  give  him  (Vance)  all  the 
votes  of  mane  who  have  been  pressed  into  the  ranks, 
which,  including  the  votes  from  the  opposition  re^- 
ments,  made  up  wholly  as  they  are  fh>m  the  opposite 
party,  may  elect  Vance. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Vance  thus  described  their 
position : "  We  belong  to  the  people's  war  party. 
Vanoe  is  the  leader  of  it.  It  is  for  the  war, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  liberty,  conserva- 
tism, and  reform  at  home." 

The  following  is  an  appeal  made  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  electors,  urging 
them  to  vote  against  CoL  Vance : 

A  ffovemor  and  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  are  to 
be  elected  Thursday.  August  7.  It  will  bo  the  most 
important  election  held  in  the  State.  The  duration  of 
the  war,  and  the  faith  of  the  South,  hang  upon  the  re- 
sults. Whether  Col.  Vance  or  Mr.  Johnson,  as  indi- 
yiduals,  shall  be  elected,  is  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  South  to 
triumph  in  this  war,  and  for  North  Carolina  to  con- 
tinue true  to  the  cause  to  the  end  of  it,  without  mani- 
festing the  smallest  sjffnsof  bockinff  out  and  deserting 
the  sisterhood  of  the  Confederate  States,  after  all  theur 
united  sacrifices,  when  success  is  almost  ready  to 
crush  the  common  foe,  rendering  independence  and  a 
nationality  won  by  stout  arms  and  brave  hearts  certain. 
Mr.  Johnson,  emphatically,  is  the  Confederate  or 
Southern  candidate— the  issue  havine  been  placed 
npon  that  ground  by  the  press  in  the  interest  of  Col. 
Vance,  and  likewise  bv  political  meetings  held  in  his 
behalf  and  stump  orators  that  have  spouted  around 
during  the  canvass.  That  is  the  issue  which  has  been 
placed  before  the  people  of  the  State  bjr  the  advocates 
of  Col.  Vance.  And  the  question  wuch  the  people 
will  have  to  decide  in  this  election,  as  thus  presented, 
is,  shall  the  State  recede  from  the  position  which  she 


assumed  to  her  Southern  sisterhood  when  she  with- 
drew finom  the  United  States,  and  again  join  the  Yan- 
kee nation  f  The  election  of  Col.  Vance  would  indicate 
the  popular  will  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  re- 
enter the  old  Union,  and  we  desire  that  they  will  vote 
upon  the  question  understandingly. 

Then,  of  what  avail  will  be  the  sacrifices  which  the 
people  have  made  in  prosecuting  the  war.  of  life  and 
treasure?  What  will  be.thoughrof  the  State  by  the 
world  r  Can  the  people  pay  the  State's  share  of  the 
immense  Yankee  debt,  amounting  to  more  than  all  the 
property  in  the  State  would  sell  jbrf  How  could  they 
wine  out  the  disgrace  which  such  an  event  would  en- 
tail upon  the  State?  Have  the  people  pondered  the 
demoralizing  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  our 
army.  Consider  well  these  things  and  vote  accord- 
ingly. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the  choice 
of  Ool.  Vance  as  governor  by  a  large  ma- 
iority.  In  forty-three  6f  eighty-nine  counties 
his  minority  exceeded  19,000.  A  mi\|ority  of 
the  members  elected  to  the  Legislatare  were 
of  the  same  party  with  the  governor. 

On  the  17th  of  November  the  Le^latnre 
assembled  at  Raleigh,  and  the  governor  deliv- 
ered his  Message.  He  urged  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  but  compliuned  of  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  send- 
ing agents  into  the  State  to  obtain  clothing  and 
supplies,  after  agreeing  not  to  do  so,  if  the 
State  undertook  to  clothe  her  own  troops.  He 
condemned  the  conscription  law ;  stated  that 
the  soldiers  were  sufiering  greatly  for  want  of 
shoes  and  clothing.  (See  Abmt,  Conpedebatb). 
The  debt  of  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  $2,098,861.  flour  and  com  commanded 
such  prices  as  to  be  used  only  by  wealthy  persons. 

The  Legislature  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions on  the  27th  of  November : 

BtBolved,  That  the  Confederate  States  have  the 
means  and  the  will  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  the  Gk>v- 
emmeut  they  have  established,  and  that  to  that  end 
North  Carolma  is  determined  to  contribute  all  her 
power  and  resources. 

Bnolved,  That  the  separation  between  the  Confeder- 
ate States  and  the  United  States  is  final,  and  that  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  will  never  consent  to  a  re- 
union at  anytime  or  upon  any  terms. 

Hesolved,  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  patriotism  of  his  Excellency  President  Davis,  and 
that  nis  adminiatration  is  entitled  to  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  fdl  patriotic  citizens. 

Jle$olv€d,  That  w«  heartily  approve  of  the  policy  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war  set  forth  by  his  Excellency  Gov. 
Vance  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  unanimously  supported  in  the  manly  and  patriotio 
stand  he  has  taken  for  our  independence. 

The  number  of  men  obtained  in  the  State  by 
the  conscription  law  was  stated  to  exceed  forty 
thousand,  three  fourths  of  whom  were  reported 
by  the  examining  physicians  as  unfit  for  mili- 
tary duty.  The  destitution  of  the  people  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  wa?  very  great,  especially 
of  salt,  shoes,  clothing,  and  com.  "Hie  expor- 
tation of  the  former  from  the  State  was  for- 
bidden by  the  governor.  The  removal  of  the 
conscripts  did  not  leave  men  enough  in  some 
parts  to  gather  a  crop.  In  the  seven  days'  bat- 
tles before  Richmond,  North  Oarolina  had  in 
the  field  forty-two  regiments  of  infantry;  one 
of  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  artillery ;  the 
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number  of  wotmded  among  them  was  8,468, 
who  were  taken  to  the  hospitals,  without  in-  . 
dading  several  hundred  who  went  home.    For 
military  affairs  in  North  Caralina,  (iee  Abmt 
Operations.) 

On  the  15th  of  Maj,  Edward  Stanley,  for- 
merly a  distmgnished  citizen  of  North  Carolina, 
arrived  at  New  York  from  California,  for  the 
purpose  of  .entering  upon  the  office  of  tem- 
poraiy  governor  of  North  Carolina,  which  had 
been  tendered  to  him  by  President  Lincoln. 
The  part  of  Caroliua  placed  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion was  that  in  which  the  Federal  arms  held 
control.  The  instructions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Gk»y.  Stanley  were  similar  to  those 
given  to  Gov.  Andrew  Johnson  in  Tennessee, 
and  were  as  follows: 

Was  DsriBnoKT,  WASBUfeTOv,  D.  C^  May  8, 1868. 
JBim.  JSdward  Stanley,  JiilUary  Govsmor  of  Jfarth 
Carolina: 
Sib  :  The  commisBion  yoa  have  received  expresses 
on  its  fiu»  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  and 
power  devolved  on  you  by  the  appointment  of  militaiy 
goremor  of  North  Carolina.    Instructions  have  been 

g'ven  to  Maj.-<}en.  Burnside  to  aid  you  in  the  per- 
rmance  of  your  duties  and  the  exercise  of  your  au* 
thority.  He  has  been  instructed  to  detail  an  adequate 
military  force  for  the  special  purpose  of  a  governor's 
guard,  and  to  act  under  your  direction.  It  is  obvious 
to  you  that  the  great  purpose  of  your  appointment  is 
to  reestablish  the  authority  of  the  f'ederal  tk)vemment 
in  the  State  ^  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  maintaining  peace  and  security  to  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  that  Stctto  until  they  shall  be  able  to  es- 
tablish a  civil  government  Upon  ^rour  wisdom  and 
energetic  action  much  will  depend  in  accomplishing 
that  result  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  give  any 
specific  instructions,  but  rather  to  confide  in  your  sound 
discretion  to  adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances 
may  demand.  Ton  may  rely  upon  the  perfect  confi- 
dence and  full  support  of  this  department  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  duties. 
With  great  respect  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
BDWIN  M.  STAjfTON.  Secretary  of  War. 


On  the  26th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Newbem, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties.  On  th^  17th 
of  June  he  made  an  address  to  the  people  at 
Washington^  N.  G.  Permission  had  been  given 
to  the  citizens  to  enter  the  Federal  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  this  address,  and  they  were 
present  from  seventeen  counties.  The  speech 
was  a  review  of  the  past,  an  examination  of 
present  affairs,  and  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
citizens  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government.  The  result  showed  that  ao 
long  as  the  Confederate  Government  retained 
its  organization  and  power,  the  citizens  could 
not  be  expected  to  turn  against  it;  especially  as 
the  fortune  of  war  might  soon  place  them  un- 
der its  control  again. 

At  all  the  military  posts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  State,  the  slaves  from  the  interior 
who  had  run  away  collected.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  at  Newbern,  where  ^\e  tboa- 
sand  had  come  in.  ,  When  G^v.  Stanley  arrived 
there  he  found  schools  established  for  their  in- 
struction, but  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
izgudicious,  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  if  upheld  by  him  it  must  destroy 
hid  influence  with  the  people.  The  schools 
were  temporarily  suspended.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  governor  was  designed  to  restore  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people,  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Administration  to  de- 
stroy their  institutions  and  subjugate  the  peo- 
Ele.  .  A  conference  was  proposed  by  Gov. 
tanley  to  Gov.  Vance,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing peace  in  the  State.  Hie  latter  refused 
to  meet,  but  referred  the  former  to  the  Con- 
federate Government  at  Richmond.  Apparently 
littie  has  been  gained  for  the  Fedem  cause 
thus  far  by  the  military  organization  on  the 
borders  of  the  State. 
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OBITUARIES,  AiffKBioAW.— /a».  8.— Watrb- 
MAK,  Thoicas  G.,  died  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1806,  studied  law,'  and  settled  in 
Binghamton  in  1812.  From  1826  to  1882  he 
was  in  the  State  Legislature  either  as  assem- 
blyman or  senator,  and  during  that  time  as- 
sisted in  revising  the  statutes  of  the  State.  He 
was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  his 
own  county,  and  a  brigadier-general  of  the 
State  militia  by  appointment  of  the  governor. 
In  1828  he  published  a  volume  on  the  *^  Powers 
and  Duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peaoe.^' 
Jan,  10.— Colt,  Col.  Samitkl.  (See  Colt.) 
Jan,  14.— Inobssoll,  Chablbs  Jabbd.  (See 
Inobbsoll.) 
Jan.  18. — Ttlbb,  John.  (See  Ttlbb.) 
Jan.  25.— DwiGHT,  Rev.  Habbison  Gbat 
Ons,  D.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreiffu  Missions,  killed 
by  a  railroad  accident  on  the  Northern  Vermont 


railroad.  He  was  bom  in  Conway,  Mass.,  Nov. 
22,  1808,  graduated  at  Harvard  IJniversity  in 
1825,  and  completed  his  theological  course  at 
Andover  in  1828.  In  January,  1830,  he  sailed 
for  the  East,  and  after  spending  two  years  in 
exploring  the  field,  settied  as  a  missionary  at 
Constantinople  in  1882,  and  labored  there 
nearly  thirty  years,  preaching,  superintending 
schools,  and  editins  a  religious  paper.  He  had 
published  during  his'  long  missionary  career 
several  works,  one  of  tiiem,  "Christianity 
brought  Home  from  the  East,*'  having  met 
with  a  large  sale. 

Jan.  27. — ^Pbbt,  Edwabd,  professor  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
died  in  New  York.  He  was  bom  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  May  28,  1826,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New  Ywk  in  1847.  The  winter 
after  his  graduation  he  visited  France,  and 
upon  his  return  studied  law  for  one  year  in  the 
office  of  James  W.  Gerard,  Esq.    In  the  faD  of 
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1849  be  was  clioBeii  profeasor  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb ;  and  soon 
after  commenced  his  duties.  Here  he  entered 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  his  coarse  received  the  nsoal  de» 
greesy  thongh  he  neyer  preached.  He  pnb- 
blished  several  text  boolu  for  the  nse  of  deaf 
mntes. 

Jan.  29. — ^Eliot,  Hon.  Saitoxl  ATKors,  died 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  bom  in  Boston^ 
March  5, 1798,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1817;  served  in  the  Legisli^tare  and  State 
Senate,  and  was  mayor  of  Boston  from  1887  to 
1889.  He  was  treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
and  connected  with  the  corporation  from 
1842  to  1853.  He  was  also  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  1850-'61,  and  an  officer  of  sev- 
eral literary  and  scientific  associations. 

Feb.  1. — ^BoNGARS,  Gen.  Thbodobb  Xavieb^ 
Thomas,  Count  de,  died  in  New  York,  aged 
about  70  years.  He  was  formerly  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  French  army,  and  during  the 
Mexican  war  commanded  a  regiment  of  New 
York  volunteers.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
&mOy  in  his  native  country,  and  was  esteemed 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  ability. 

Feb.  8. — Labnbd,  Wiluah  Attoustus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in 
Yale  College,  died  of  apoplexy  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  was  bom  in  Thompson,  Conn., 
June  28,  1806,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1826,  and  spent  the  two  following  years  in 
teaching  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  From  1828  to 
1881  he  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  at  the 
close  of  this  period  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology.  In  1834  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Mill* 
bury,  Mass.,  but  his  health  soon  after  failing, 
he  resigned,  and  accepted  proposals  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Beman  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk  to  engage 
with  them  in  the  instruction  of  a  theological 
school  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1889  he  was  ap« 
pointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  ibnglish  lit- 
erature m  Yale  College,  as  successor  to  Prof. 
O.  A.  Goodrich,  and  until  his  death  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  faithfulness  and 
success.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to 
^^  The  New  Englander,^*  his  articles  embracing 
a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  in  1864  and  1855 
acted  as  its  editor.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  prepared  and  printed,  but  did  not  pub- 
lish, a  valuable  edition  of  the  ^'  Oration  of  De- 
mosthenes on  the  Crown,"  with  philological 
and  rhetorical  notes. 

Feb.  11.— Bill,  Luther  Y.,  M.D.,  died  in 
camp  near  Budd's  Ferry,  Md.  He  was  bom  in 
Francestown,  N.  H.,  in  1806,  and  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Gov.  Samuel  Bell.  He  graduated  with 
distinction  from  Bowdoin  CoUege  before  com- 
pleting his  16th  year,  and  while  yet  under  20, 
received  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Hanover 
Medical  School,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  New  York,  but  at  the  ear-  . 
nest  solicitation  of  his  friends  returned  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  established  himself  in  his  nar 
tive  town,  where  he  soon  achieved  profeseional 


distinction.  His  writings  on  medical  subjects^ 
and  ei^ecially  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  his  exer- 
tions in  1884  and  1886  ultimately  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  asylum  it  Mb  native  State. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  elected,  without  his 
knowledge,  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
McLean  Insane  Asylum  at  Somerville,  Mass., 
in  which  position  he  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation for  nearly  20  years.  He  was  a  megiber 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts,  and 
candidate  for  governor  in  1850.  In  1845,  the 
trustees  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  Providence, 
B.  I.,  procured  his  services  to  visit  Europe  and 
ascertain  what  improvements  could  be  made 
in  the  plan  of  their  new  hospital.  This  mis- 
sion was  accomplished  to  their  full  satisfaction. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  medical  direc- 
tor of  Hooker^s  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  Dr.  Bell  was  the  author  of  several 
able  professional  works,  and  some  political  es- 
says. He  also  publiBhea  a  narrative  of  a  care- 
fal  and  protracted  investigation  which  he  made 
into  tiie  alleged  spiritual  manifestations,  which 
at  the  time  excited  much  attention. 

Feb.  16.— Pennington,  Hon.  WiLUAif,  died 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  the  State ;  began 
life  as  a  lawyer,  and  for  some  time  filled  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  State.  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  State,  and 
served  seven  terms.  In  1858  he  represented 
the  fifth  New  Jersey  district  in  Congress,  and 
after  a  severe  contest  was  chosen  Speaker.  In 
1860  he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress, 
but  was  defeated. 

Feb.  19.— Whttx,  Hon.  Jokl  W.,  died  at  his 
residence  in  New  York,  aged  64.  He  was  bom 
in  Connecticut,  and  was  connected  with  the 
banking  institutions  of  that  State,  either  as 
cashier  or  president,  for  more  than  40  years.  He 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  railroad ;  was. appointed  consul 
at  Liverpool  in  1848,  and  in  1857  accepted  the 
position  of  consul  at  Lyons,  France. 

F^.  20.— Appleton,  Hon.  Willluc,  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.  He  was  born  in  1786 ;  was  a 
prominent  merchant  in  Boston,  and  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  Congress. 

Feb.  26. — ^Fklton,  Cobnelius  Conwat,  LL.D. 

(iSSM  FXLTON.) 

March  2. — ^Landxb,  Brig.-Gen.  Fbidxbick 

Wm.      (iS^tfliANDKB.) 

March  5.— Smith,  Rev.  Datid,  D.D.,  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  bom  in  Bozrah, 
New  London  county,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  1767; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1795;  studied 
theology,  and  in  1799  was  orddned  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Durham,  Conn., 
succeeding  Uie  Kev.  Elizur  GkwdricH,  D.D.  In 
1821  he  was  elected  one  of  the  fellows  of  Yale 
College,  and  held  this  position  forty  years, 
when  he  tendered  his  resignation. 

March  7.— MoCuLLOOH,  Gen.  B.    (See  Mo- 

CULLOCH.) 

March  8. — ^Boosx,  *£nooh,  died  in  Meade 
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oonnty,  Ey.,  aged  84  years.  He  was  a  son  of 
Daniel  Boone,  and  the  first  white  male  child 
bom  in  Kentucky. 

March  9. — ^Ds  Wolf,  John,  died  in  Bristol, 
B.  I.,  aged  76  years.  From  1817  to  1884  he 
was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Brown  Univer- 
gity,  rrovidenoe,  R.  I. 

March  18. — Hatoh,  Banisl  GaHAisr,  died  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.  He  was  bom  in  that  place, 
Ang.^,  1798,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1817,  and  for  nearly  20  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  profession  of  teaching  in  Virginia.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  in 
1829.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  and  turned  his  attention  to  commeroial 
pursuits,  though  his  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  continued,  and  untQ  his  death  he 
held  offices  in  connection  with  the  college  in 
that  place.  He  also  manifested  unwearied  zeal 
in  finding  positions  as  teachers  for  young  men 
and  women  from  the  east.  About  ten  years 
previous  to  his  death  he  was  chosen  cashier 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  at  Harrodsburg,  and 
afterward  to  a  sunilar  position  in  Covington,  in 
each  of  which  he  displayed  uncommon  finan- 
cial ability,  ffis  death  occurred  during  a  visit 
to  his  native  place,  consequent  upon  the  loss 
of  his  parents. 

March  14.— Meadb,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.,  D.D.  {See 
Meade.) 

March  18.— Whbaton,  Nathaniel  Sheldon, 
D.D.,  died  in  Marbledale,  Washington,  Conn. 
He  was  born  in  that  town,  Aug.  20,*  1792, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1814.  pursued  a 
course  of  theological  study  in  Maryland,  and  in 
1818  was  chosen  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  1881  he  resigned  the  rector- 
ship to  fill  the  appointment  of  President  of 
Trinity,  then  Washington  College,  Hartford, 
succeeding  Bishop  Brownell,  and  ,  during  his 
administration  of  six  years  raised  the  sum  of 
$40,000  for  its  maintenance.  In  1887  he  resign- 
ed the  presidency  to  accept  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  church,  New  Orleans,  where  he  labored 
with  fidelity  seven  years.  He  twice  visited 
Europe,  and  was  the  author  of  a  volume  en- 
titled ^^  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  London,  and 
of  Tours  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Franoe.^^ 
At  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  Trinity  College 
the  sum  of  $20,000. 

March  25. — Coffino,  Rev.  Jackson  G.,  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  Central  Turkey, 
died  at  the  house  of  the  American  consul  at 
Alezandrettafrom  a  wound  received  by  robbers. 

March  80. — ^Rolph,  John  A.,  a  distinguished 
artist  and  landscape  engraver,  died  in  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.  (Williamsburg),  ST.  Y.,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Essex,  England,  but 
in  1838  emigrated  with  his  family  to  America, 
and  had  resided  in  New  York  most  of  the  time 
fiinoe  that  period.  Some  fine  specimens  of  his 
artistic  ability  may  be  found  in  "  Wilkes's  Ex- 
ploring Expedition."  He  was  an  uncle  of  Ed- 
ward Miall,  M.P.,  the  great  radical  writer  (now 
editor  of  "  The  Non-ConformisfJ.  and  father  of 
the  well  known  singer  Mn.ChiraM.  Brinkerhoff. 


AprU  1.— Edwabds,  Oodkn,  died  at  hia  res* 
idence  in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  He  was  bom 
in  Connecticut  in  1781,  and  was  a  son  of  Pier- 
pont  Edwards,  and  grandson  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  inherited  great  strength  of  in- 
tellect and  will.  He  inade  his  home  in  New 
York  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
was  for  many  years  surrogate  of  the  citj. 
He  was  afterwaixl  a  member  of  the  State  Le- 
gislature, and  in  1821  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  He  was  curcuit  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  continued  in  that  office  nntil  he 
reached  the  age  limited  by  the  oonstitutioiu 
He  was  at  one  time  a  candidate  of  the  whig 
party  for  govemor. 

April  1. — ^DoHENT,  CoL  Michael,  a  distin- 
guished orator,  died  at  his  residence  in  Broob 
lyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Inah  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  prac- 
tised law  in  New  York,  and  for  a  time  edked  a 
newspaper. 

April  6. — O'Bbisn,  Lieut.  Frrz  Jambs,  died 
in  Virginia,  aged  88  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ire^ 
land,  and  came  to  this  country  about  1850.  He 
was  a  brilliant  writer,  and  also  a  poet  of  much 
merit.  In  April,  1861,  upon  the  call  for  troops, 
he  enlisted  in  the  7th  regiment  New  York 
State  militia,  and  in  Jan.  1862,  accepted  an 
appointment  upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lander,  and 
in  the  short  time  of  service  prior  to  his  death, 
distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of  courage 
and  daring.  He  was  wounded  in  a  ridrmish 
on  Feb.  16,  and  died  from  tetanus,  following  a 
severe  surgical  operation,  which  he  bore  with 
great  fortitude. 

April  6.— Peabodt,  Col.  EvBa»rT,  of  the 
25th  Missouri  regiment,  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh.  He  was  bom  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  June  13,  1880,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1849,  and  adopted  civil  engmeering 
as  a  profession,  in  which  he  rapidly  distingnish- 
ed  himself.  He  was  employed  upon  various 
railroads  at  the  West,  and  in  1859  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Platte  county  railroad.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  raised  a  battalion,  was 
commissioned  mi^or,  and  employed  in  repair- 
ing and  defending  the  railway  communications 
of  northern  MissourL  He  commanded  1,200 
men  at  the  siege  of  .Lexington,  and  received  a 
wound,  which  lamed  him  for  life,  notwith- 
standing which  he  reorganized  his  regiment, 
and  upon  joining  Gen.  Grant^s  army  was  as- 
signed the  command  of  a  bri^e  under  Gen. 
Prentiss  on  the  exposed  left  wing,  nearest  the 
enemy,  where  in  the  unequal  conflict  he  was 
killed. 

Aprils, — JoHKSToir,  Gen.  Albsrt  Sidkxt. 
{See  Johnston,  A.  S.) 

April  7. — ^Tompkins,  Abbl,  a  well  known 

Jublisher  in  Boston;  was  bom  in  that  dtj, 
une  22, 1810.  He  was  by  trade  a  bookbinder, 
and  in  1886  purchased  the  **  Ladies  Repository,'* 
opened  a  small  book  store,  and  soon  became 
an  extensive  publisher,  especially  of  the  denom- 
inational books  of  the  tJniversalists,  and  of 
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tereral  of  their  periodicals.  H^  was  a  man  of 
exquisite  taste,  and  the  *^  Rose  of  Sharon,"  a 
gift  book  or  annual  published  by  him,  was 
long  regarded  as  a  model  of  artistic  beauty  in 
its  typography  and  illustrations.  He  was  much 
esteemed  both  in  his  public  and  social  life. 

April  7. — ^PsoHAM,  Ool.  Wiluam,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Tenn.  He  was  bom  in 
Virginia,  but  had  resided  for  many  years  in 
Kentucky.  Though  a  brother  of  Robert  Pe- 
gram,  commander  of  the  Confederate  steamer 
Nashville,  he  was  a  staunch  loyalist,  and  raised 
a  reghnent  of  cavalry  which  was  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Pittsburg  Landing.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  ac&g  brigadier-general. 

April  8. — ^Fletohbb,  Prof.  Milbs  J.,  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  Ind., 
and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  iDstruction, 
was  killed  while  on  hia  way  to  aid  the  wound- 
ed, fliter  ^e  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  attainments,  and  of  earnest  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  During  a  part  of  the  previous 
year  he  had  added  to  his  other  duties  that  of 
assistant  adjutant-general.  In  his  Message  of 
Jan.  1868,  Gov.  Morton  paid  a  tribute  to  his 
many  virtues  and  excellencies. 

April  10. — Walulgb,  Gen.  Wic  Habvbt 
Lamb,  died  at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  from  a  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  bom 
in  Urbana,  Ohio,  July  8,  1821,  was  educated 
for  the  law,  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  in 
1858  was  elected  State  attomey  for  the  ninth 
judicial  circuit  of  Illinois.  He  held  command 
of  the  11th  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  and 
joined  the  depot  at  Cairo  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  war.  He  held  a  command  in  the  troops 
sent  to  attack  Fort  Henry,  and  distinguished 
himsdf  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson,  where 
he  commanded  a  brigade  in  Gen.  McOlemand's 
division  of  Qen,  Grant's  army.  For  his  gal- 
lantry upon  that  occasion  he  was^  made  by 
Congress,  on  the  21st  of  March,  a  full  brigadier- 
general,  and  with  that  rank  went  with  tiie  ex- 
pedition up  the  Tennessee  river. 

April  12. — YvsjJSQUTJYBEKy  Hon.  Thbodobk, 
LL.I>.    (See  FBELiNQHinrsisN.) 

April  16. — ^Whselbr,  John,  D.D.,  President 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  died  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt.  He  was  bora  in  1798  at  Oxford,  K 
H.,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1816.  He  was  twice  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  and  officiated  in  that 
capacity  from  1842  to  1855. 

April  18.— Peet,  Dudley,  M.D.,  died  in 
New  York  city.  ,  He  was  bom  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  July  9, 1880,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1852,  studied  medicine  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  and  for 
a  short  time  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Bur- 
Mngton,  Iowa,  and  after  two  years^  practice  re- 
turned, and  became  associated  with  his  brothers 
as  an  instmotor  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  father,  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet.  He 
was  well  fitted  for  this  work,  and  during  the 


three  years  previous  to  his  death  was  eminently 
sncce^ul. 

April  19. — ^Habvet,  Louis  P.,  governor  of 
Wisconsin,  was  drowned  at  Savannah,  Tenn., 
while  on  his  way  to  Pittsburg  with  supplies 
for  the  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He 
was  bom  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  July  22, 1820, 
in  1828  removed  with  hb  parents  to  Ohio,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Western  Reserve  College. 
In  1840  he  became  a  resident  of  Kenosha,  Wis., 
where  he  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the  academy, 
and  later  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Whig 
newspaper,  published  in  that  city.  In  1850  he 
removed  to  Shopiere,  Rock  county,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  business.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  represented  Rock  county  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  1855  to  1867,  when  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  State,  and  in  Nov.  1861,  governor. 

April  25. — Smith,  Gen.  Chablsb  Febguson. 
(See  Smtth,  Gen.  C.  F.) 

April  26. — ^Palmes,  Robert  M.,  United  States 
Minister  to  the  Argentine  Confederation,  died 
at  sea  aged  41  years.  He  was  bom  at  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  in  1820,  and  was  a  son  of 
the  Hon.  Strange  N.  Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1880  he  removed  with  his  father^s  family  to 
Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county,  where  he  was 
educated  as  a  printer.  He  subsequently  be- 
came an  editor,  studied  law,  and  in  1845  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  sub- 
semiently  was  speaker  in  the  State  Senate. 
In  Hay,  1861,  he  left  home  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  his 
health,  which  had  for  some  time  been  failing, 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  office,  and  he  died 
on  his  return  homeward. 

April  27.— -Bethukb,  Geoboe  W.,  D.D,  (See 
Bethune,  G.  W.) 

April  29, — AixET,  John  BuKitouGHS,  M.B., 
died  in  Boston,  aged  41  years.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1840,  and  at  the  Medical 
School  of  Harvard  University  id  1844,  after 
which  he  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  pursuing 
his  medical  studies.  Upon  his  return  he  set- 
tled in  Boston,  and  until  his  death  was  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  member  of  his  profession.  He 
was  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the 
Bostdn  Dispensary,  and,  for  a  time,  one  of  the 
councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

April  SO, — Cambbelekg,  Hon.  Chxjbcbill  C, 
died  at  his  residence  near  Huntington,  Long 
Island.  He  waa  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1 786, 
and  was  educated  at  Newbem.  In  1802  he  came 
to  New  York,  and  subsequently  went  to  Provi- 
dence, R.'I.,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk. 
He  was  next  employed  by  John  Jacob  Aster, 
and  while  in  his  service  travelled  extensively. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
from  1821  to  1889,  during  which  time  he  acted 
as  chdrman  of  Committees  of  Commerce,  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  and  in  1846  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention. 
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May  8.— Bakos,  Nathan,  D.D.  an  endnent 
Methodist  clerKjmAn,  died  in  New  York.  He 
was  born  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  May  S,  1788. 
The  years  of  his  early  manhood  were  occupied 
•wiib.  school  teaching  and  land  surveying.  In 
1800  he  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  and  in  1801  entered  the  itin- 
erant ministry  in  that  church.  His  first  ap- 
pointments were  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada, 
and  it  was  not  till  1808  that  he  received  a  cir- 
cuit in  the  Albany  district,  in  the  United 
States ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  General  Oonference.  In  1810 
he  received  his  first  appointment  in  New  York 
city,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  was  caUed 
to  fi[il  the  most  important  appointments  in  the- 
church.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  agen- 
cy of  the  Methodist  Book  Ooncom,  and  the 
general  editorship  of  its  publications.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  eight  yesu*s,  and  then 
for  four  years  editor  of  the  church  organ,  the 
^^  Ohristian  Advocate  and  Journal,'^  and  for  the 
four  years  following,  of  the  ^^  Methodist  Quarter- 
ly Bieview."  In  1886  he  was  chosen  Gorre* 
spending  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  1841, 
when  he  was  elected  President  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  but  resigned  in  1842, 
and  entered  once  more  upon  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry,  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
in  which  he  continued  for  ten  years.  His 
health  becoming  infirm,  he  took  a  supernumer- 
ary relation  in  1853,  but  preached  occasionally, 
till  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life. 
Amid  his  often  abundant  labors,  Dr.  Bangs 
found  time  for  the  preparation  of  numerous 
works  for  the  press,  some  of  them  controver- 
sial in  character.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  these 
are  yet  in  circulation.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  elaborate  of  these  is  a  "  History  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch,"  in  4  vols.  12mo. 

May  4. — Sitbll,  Thoicas,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  died  at  North  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  aged  88  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1795,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Brookfiold  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

May  6. — ^Thobeau,  Henbt  D.,  died  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  12, 
1817,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1887, 
and  spent  the  three  following  years  in  teaching. 
For  some  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  Concord.  He 
was  eccentric  in  his  habits,  and  nearly  every 
year  made  an  excursion  on  foot  through  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  and  other  places,  and  for 
more  than  two  years  lived  in  a  hut  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Concord,  built  by  himself 
at  an  expense  of  about  $28,  supporting  himself 
as  a  surveyor,  pencil  maker,  &c.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  '^  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  *'  pub- 
lished in  1849,  and  '^life  in  the  Woods,^'  pub- 
lished in  1864.  Early  in  1868  two  posthumous 
works  from  his  pen  were  also  issued. 


May  8.— Ba^t,  Goidbmith  F.,  a  member 
of  Congress,  died  at  his  residence,  in  Fitehborg, 
Mass.    He  was  first  elected  in  1860. 

May  11. — MA0A17LBT,  Rev.  Thokas,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in 
New  York  city,  aged  85  years.  He  was  for- 
merly a  professor  in  Union  College,  and  rab- 
sequently  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Murray  street.  New  York. 

May  11. — ^YnrroK,  Hon.  Samttbl  F.,  died  in 
Washmgton,  D.  C.  He  was  bom  at  Sooth 
Hadley,  Mass.,  Sept  25,  1792,  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1814,  studied  law,  and  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Ohio.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1863  was 
appointed  one  of  the  conmiissioners  under  the 
act  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  during  hk 
long  term  of  service  in  Congress  was  respected 
and  beloved. 

May  12. — Mmoa,  Rev.  Benjamin  Clark, 
D.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
Ceylon,  died  in  New  York,  aged  72  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1809,  and  received  his  theological 
education  in  the  seminary  at  Andover.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ceylon  mission  of  the 
American  Board,  and  having  been  ordained, 
embarked  for  that  island  in  1815,  being  one  of 
the  second  company  of  missionaries  sent  out 
from  this  country.  In  1841  he  made  a  brief 
visit  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1858,  after 
forty-two  years*  service,  retired  from  the  field. 

May  15.— Tbaot,  Bev.  £.  C,  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  died  in  Windsor,  Yt.,  a^dd  66 
^ears.  He  was  editor  <^  the  ^^  Vermont  Chron- 
icle,*' and  previously,  for  seyeral  years,  of  the 
'' Boston  Becorder." 

May  18.^Eeih,  Gen.  Wm.  H.,  died  at  Har- 
risburff.  Pa.,  aged  about  49  years.  He  was  for 
severu  years  a  militia  general  and  in  1859 
was  eledied  surveyor  general  of  the  Btate.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  mi^or-generalfk'om  Grov. 
Curtin,  and  was  in  Gen.  Patterson*s  divimon  on 
the  Upper  Potomac  during  the  three  months* 
service.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-generd  by  the  President,  and  join- 
ed McClellan^s  division,  where  a  brigade,  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  Pennsylvania  regiments,  was 
E laced  under  his  command.  He  died  of  a  com- 
ined  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery. 

May  18. — Soott,  William,  formerly  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  died  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  He  had  a  high  reputation 
as  an  able  jurist. 

May  20.— Baldwin,  Jambs  Fowle,  died 
suddenly  in  Boston,  aged  80  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  received  a 
thorough  academical  education  and  prepared 
himself  for  mercantile  life,  but  imbibing  from 
his  father  and  brother  a  taste  for  engineering, 
he  joined  the  latter  in  the  construction  of  the 
Dry  Dock  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  In 
1828  he  was  one  of  the  State  Commissioners 
for  the  survey  of  the  Western  railroad.     Li 
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188d  he  Borveyed  the  location  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  railroad,  and  in  1887  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  conunissoners  to  examine  and 
report  npon  the  means  of  supplying  Boston 
with  water^  and  his  plan,  though  at  first  reject- 
ed, was  finally  adopted  March  80,  1846.  He 
was  elected  Senator  for  Suffolk  county,  and  held 
the  office  untU  his  appohitment  as  water 
commissioner.  He  was  a  memher  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences. 

May  20. — Sherman,  James  Tuttlx,  died  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  ,aged  47  years,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1888,  studied  law,  and  was 
associated  with  his  father  as  editor  of  the 
''  State  Gazette  "  until  1858.  He  was  an  active 
friend  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton. 

May  20. — ^Bbownbll,  Chables  Olabencb, 
K.  D.,  died  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  native  of 
Oonnecticut,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, and  at  the  Medical  School,  New  Haven. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with 
Mr.  Petherick's  expedition  in  search  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Nile.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science. 

May  26. — Condiot,  Lewis,  M.  D.,  a  promi- 
nent politician  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  He  was  horn  in  1772,  was  hTgh 
sheriff  of  Morris  county,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  from  1806  to 
1810  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, officiating  two  terms  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  boundary  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to 
Congress,  and  continued  to  hold  his  seat  there 
for  upward  of  twenty  years. 

Juns  1. — ^Rbppet,  Col.  Oliver  H,  of  the  61st 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  killed  in  the  battle 
before  Richmond.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg 
in  1826,  studied  law  under  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  upon 
his  return  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, for  which  he  possessed  talents  of  the  first 
order.  As  a  soldier  he  possessed  every  neces- 
sary element,  courage,  endurance,  and  faitii. 

June  1. — ^Miller,  Col.  James,  of  the  81st 
Pennsylvania  reghnent  of  volunteers,  was 
killed  in  the  action  before  Richmond.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  more  reoentiy  of  Torkville,  New 
York  city.  At  the  commencement  of.  the 
Mexican  War  he  raised  a  company  of  volun- 
teers, who  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments with  €ton.  Scott  in  the  campaign  to  the 
city  of  Mexica  For  his  gallantry  during  the 
war  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 

JuM  4. — Goodrich,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  died 
in  Hartford,  fu;ed  72  years.  He  was  descended 
on  the  paternal  side  from  the  Rev.  Br.  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  of  Durham,  Conn.,  and  on  the  mater- 
nal from  Col.  John  Ely,  of  Say  brook,  well  known 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1812,  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Yates  of  East  Hartford,  and  in  1816  was  ordain- 
ed and  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 


tional church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  In  1820  he  returned  to 
his  native  State  and  settled  in  Berlin,  and  in 
1848  at  Hartford.  He  was  associated  with  his 
brother,  S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley),  in  pre- 
paring books  for  the  young,  and  also  pubh&ed 
independentiy  several  volumes,  among  which 
are  a  "Bible  History  of  Prayer,"  "lives  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," "Great  Events  of  American  History," 
"Universal  Traveller,"  "History  of  the  United 
States"  and  "Outlines  of  Geography."  He 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
held  other  offices  of  trust. 

June  6d — Goodman,  Rev.  Epapueas,  died  at 
his  residence  hi  Chicago.  He  was  bom  in 
1790,  had  been  a  pastor  of  several  New  England 
churches,  and  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Herald  "  in  Cincinnati. 

June  6.— Drakx,  Col.  Albert  Waldo,  died 
in  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  aged  27  years.  He 
entered  the  junior  class  in  Yale  after  having 
been  a  member  of  Williams  College,  and  grad- 
uated in  1857,  studied  law  in  Hartford  and 
New  Haven^  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1859,  in  which  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  House  of  Representatives.  He 
afterward  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Hartford.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war  he  was  commissioned  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  1st  Connecticut  volunteers,  and 
distinguished  himself  with  honor  in  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  He  was  subsequentiy  appointed 
by  the  governor,  lieut-col.  of  the  lOtn  Con- 
necticut volunteers,  and  as  suc^  was  engaged  in 
the  battie  of  Roanoke  Island.  He  took  part  also 
in  the  capture  of  Newbem,  and  was  tiien  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  his  regiment. 

June  6. — AsBBT,  Gen.  Tusnek,  an  officer  in 
the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  aged  about 
88  years.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth.  In 
Kay,  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  led  the  vanguard  of  Gen.  Jackson's 
army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  during  the 
pursuit  of  Gen.  Banks.  He  was  an  officer  of 
great  courage  and  daring. 

June  8. — ^Baldwin,  Ahpaita-m  Dudley,  died  in 
Greenfield,  Conn.  He  was  bom  in  1788,  g^rad- 
nated  at  Tale  College  in  1807,  and  studied  law 
but  did  not  enter  upon  its  practice,  devoting 
himself  mostiy  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
was  several  times  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  also  of  the  Senate  of  Con- 
necticut, and  while  a  Senator  was  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  Tale  College. 

June  10. — ^Boswobth,  Hon.  Alfbsd,  one  of 
the  associate  judges  of  the  su^eme  court  of 
Rhode  Island,  died  in  Warren,  R.  I. 

June  10.— Scott,  Mrs.  Mabla  Mato,  wife  of 
lieut-Gen.  Winfield  ScoU,  died  at  Rome,  Italy, 
aged  78  years.    She  was  a  native  of  Virg^ia. 

June  11. — HsBBioK,  Edwabd  Claudius,  died 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  51  years.  He  was 
bom  in  New  Haven,  and  was  a  son  of  Rev. 
Claudius  Herriok,  a  prominent  teacher  of  tiiat 
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city  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  college  in  the  class 
of  1798.    Yoang  Herrlok  received  a  good  aca- 
demical edacation,  and  while  jet  a  youth  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  well  known  book  store  of 
Gen.  Hezekiah  Howe,  upon  the  death  of  whom 
he  was  for  a  short  time  in  business  as  a  book- 
seller on  his  own  account.    In  1848  he  was 
appointed  librarian  of  Yale  Oollege,  and  contin- 
ued to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  until 
his  resignation  in  1858.    In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  which  post  he  held  until  his 
death.    His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
college  was  ever  active  and  thorough,  and  by 
no  means  confined  to  his  official  trusts.    Since 
the  death  of  Prof.  Kingsley  hi  1852  he  had  had 
the  chief  charge  of  the  triennial  catalogue,  had 
prepared  the  annual  record  of  deceased  gradu- 
ates, and  collected  much  information  respecting  . 
the  biographies  of  early  graduates.    The  super- 
vision of  the  college  property  also  formed  a 
portion  of  his  cares.    He  held  many  important 
trusts  in  connection  with  municipal  affabs,  and 
was  considered  the  most  active  mian  in  town. 
Notwithstanding  his  many  duties  he  made  high 
attainments  in  various  departments  of  science, 
devoting  much  attention  to  entomology,  astron- 
omy, and  meteorology.    The  ^*  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  "  contains  many  valuable  articles 
from  his  pen.    Among  these  an  essay  on  the 
*^  Hessian  Fly  and  its  Parasites,"  the  result  of 
nine  years'  careful  investigation,  and  papers  on 
the  Meteoric  Showers  of  August  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  planet  between  Mercury  and  the  Sun, 
are  the  most  remarkable.    His  knowledge  of 
local  history,  general  literature,  and  bibliog- 
raphy was  very,  extensive  and  always  at  com- 
mand.   He  received  an  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  under 
Oapt.  Wilkes,  but  declined  the  honor,  mainly, 
it  is  believed,  from  considerations  of  filial  duty 
to  his  aged  mother. 

June  18.— Pebby,  Ool.  Jambs  H.,  D.D.,  died 
of  apoplexy  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Georgia,  aged 
about  61  years.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  served  in  the  Texan  War  of  Independ- 
ence and  through  the  Mexican  campaign.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Pacific  street  M.  E.  church  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  from  love  of  his  country, 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  church,  and  raised  a  regiment  called  the 
Continental  Guards,  which  was  accepted  as  the 
48th  N.  Y.  State  volunteers.  This  regiment 
formed  part  of  Gen.  Sherman's  Port  Royal  ex- 
pedition. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  com- 
mand of  Fort  Pulaski. 

June  21.— EtLBT,  OoL  Ohablbs.  (See  Ellbt, 
0.) 

«/tfn«  27.— Hopkins,  Josiah,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  died  at  Geneva.  N.  Y.  He 
was  bom  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  April  25,  1786, 
studied  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  Englidi 
education,  and  afterward  theology  with  the 
minister  of  his  parish,  and  subsequently  witii 
Rev.  Samuel  Haynes,  the  celebrated  colored 
preacher,  and  was  licensed  as  a  Oongregational 


preacher  in  1810,  and  after  a  yearns  labor  as  a 
missionary  in  western  Vermont  settled  as  a 
pastor  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1811,  and  re- 
mained there  19  yean,  teaching  theology  most 
of  the  time  in  addition  to  his  pastonu  duties. 
He  prepared  for  his  classes  while  residing  there 
<*The  Ohristian  Institute,''  a  theological  text 
book,  which  passed  through  many  editions.  In 
18dO  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Ist 
Presbyterian  church  in  Auburn,  K  Y.,  whidi 
he  filled  with  great  aooeptancy.  In  1 848  he  re- 
signed in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  and  having  after  some  years 
recovered  his  health,  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  Auburn,  but  his  disease  (asthma)  returning, 
he  souffht  relief  at  the  water  cure  at  Genera, 
where  he  died. 

Juns  27. — ^TuGESB,  Col.  Isaac  M.,  of  the  2d 
New  Jersey  regiment,  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Gaines'  Mill  He  was  a  resident  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  a 
man  of  much  infiuence  throughout  the  State. 
In  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Repub- 
lican Executive  Committee.  He  was  a  true 
patriot,  and  his  services  to.  his  regiment  were 
most  valuable.  He  was  shot  by  the  enemy 
while  being  borne  wounded  from  the  field. 

June  80. — ^Bailbt,  Col.  Guilfobd  B.,  was 
killed  at  the  battie  of  the  Seven  Pines,  aged  28 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  gradnated 
at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  was  appointed  to 
artillery  service.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he 
was  ordered  to  Florida,  and  after  a  abort  ser- 
vice there  was  assigned  to  Forts  Mackinaw, 
Snelling,  and  Leavenworth  successively.  When 
secession  began  he  was  in  Texas,  where  he 
refused  peremptorily  to  be  included  in  Twi^^s 
surrender  in  1861.  Coming  North,  he  was 
sent  with  Mi^or  Hunt's  battery  to  reSnforce 
Fort  Pickens.  Subsequentiy  he  raised  a  vol- 
unteer regiment  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
participating  in  all  the  battles  until  as  chief 
of  artillery  in  Gen.  Casey's  division  he  was 
mortally  wounded. 

June  — .— Mbbbiam,  Rev.  W.  W.,  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board^  was  assassinated 
by  robbers  near  Philippopolis,  Turkey,  upon  his 
return  from  a  missionary  meeting  at  Constan- 
tinople. His  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  died 
a  few  days  after  of  typhus  fever  brought  on  by 
grief  and  overexertion  in  guarding  and  con- 
veying home  the  remdns  of  her  husband. 

July  6. — SusiNi,  Mrs.  Isabella  Hinoklet,  a 
popular  vocaUst,  died  in  New  York.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Hinckley,  a  practis- 
ing physician  of  Albany.  She  early  manifested 
a  taste  for  music,  and  her  voice  being  an  excel* 
lent  soprano,  great  care  was  spent  upon  her 
education  in  that  art  At  the  age  of  17  she  was 
taken  to  Italy,  where  for  two  years  she  studied 
under  the  best  lyrical  and  dramatic  masters, 
after  which  she  appeared  in  Italian  opera  in 
several  European  capitals,  and  upon  her  retain 
to  this  country,  in  several  American  cities, 
everywhere  being  received  with  great  favor. 
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She  married  Signer  Sncdni  ft  litQe  less  than  a 
year  previous  to  her  death. 

«/u^  6. — ^Maokekzix,  Ohablbs  Esnnbth, 
bnmed  to  death  at  the  destmctive  fire  of  the 
Bainhow  Hotel,  Beekman  street,  N.  Y.,  aged 
Y4  years.  He  was  for  a  time  in  early  life  aide- 
de-camp  and  military  secretary  to  the  Doke  of 
"Wellington.  He  was  a  man  of  good  flEunily  and 
connections,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  excellent 
lingiuBt,  with' great  and  verdatile  literary  attain- 
ments, having  been  a  contribntor  to  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  the  EMiy- 
elapmdia  Britannica,  and  also  at  a  later,  period 
the  leading  writer  of  editorials  for  the  Ix)ndon 
daily  conservatiye  journals. 

July  8. — ^RiPLBT,  Hon.  Philip,  ez-mayor  of 
Hartford,  Oonn.,  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
city,  aged  68  years.  He  was  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  an  extensive  iron  foundry  at  the 
falls  in  the  Connecticut  at  Windsor  Locks,  and 
had  been  identified  with  most  of  the  great  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  city.  He  was  twice 
elected  mayor.  A  man  of  phUanthropio  dispo- 
sition, he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  estab- 
lishm'ent  t>f  the  State  Normal  and  State  Re- 
form Schools,  and  had  been  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  latter  firom  its  organization. 

July  11. — ^FouLKBOD,  John,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  a 
later  period  in  life  was  a  member  of  tiie  House 
of  Bepresentatives  and  Senate,  and  of  the  Be- 
fonn  Oonvention  for  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution.  He  was  also,  by  appointment  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  member  of  the  Boajrd  of 
Prison  luspectors. 

July  24. — Yas  Bxtbezt,  Mabtin.    {See  Van 

BrBEN.) 

July  24.— MunoB,  Prof.  T.  A.,  late  of  Mo- 
Kendree  College,  and  pastor  of  Baldwin  City 
Station,  in  the  Kansas  Conference,  died  in  the 
college  building  while  engaged  in  his  study. 

July  24. — ^MiLNOB,  William  Hbnbt,  M.D., 
surgeon  in  the  army,  died  at  Savage's  Station, 
near  Bichmond,  Ya:,  aged  about  60  years.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Milnor,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  Past  Grand  Master  of  the 
Masonic  Order  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

July  25. — Wallaob,  Benjamin  J.,  D.D.,  died 
at  Philadelphia,  aged  52  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  a  cadet  at  West  Point 
from  1827  to  1880,  passed  through  a  theological 
course  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently 
had  charge  of  Tarious  churches  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  He  was  for  a 
time  professor  in  Delaware  College,  Newark, 
Del.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  ^*  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  Beview  "  from  its  commencement 

July  25. — Williams,  Bextbl,  LL.D.,  died  at 
Au^inista,  Me.,  aged  79  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Maine,  an  able  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, served  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Le- 
^lature,  and  six  years  as  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress. 

Aug,  1. — ^Thobkwell,  Jambs  Hbnbt,  D.D.,  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Char- 


lotte, N.  C.  He  was  bom  in  Marlborough  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  in  1811,  graduated  at  South  Caro- 
lina College  (Columbia,  S.  C),  in  1829,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  affcer  a 
time  abandoned  it  for  theology,  and  having 
passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study,  com- 
menced his  ministerial  career  as  the  pastor  of 
the  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  church.  In  1886  he 
was  elected  professor  of  logic  and  belles  lettres 
in  South  Carolina  College ;  bi^t  in  1888  resigned 
to  become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Columbia.  In  1840  he  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  the  Evidences  of  Chistianity,  and  the 
chaplfunoy  of  the  college,  and  held  it  tUl  May, 
1852,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Glebe  street  Presbyterian  church  in 
Charleston.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he 
was  recalled  to  Columbia  to  take  the  p^resi- 
dency  of  the  college,  with  which  he  had  been 
BO  long  connected.  In  1856  he  resigned  at  the 
call  ox  the  Gkneral  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (O.  S.),  to  take  the  senior  profes- 
sorship of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Columbia,  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  his  native  State  perhaps  no  man 
wielded  a  more  poweiful  influence  than  Dr. 
ThomwdL  John  C.  Calhoun,  whom,  in  intel- 
lectual form  and  character  he  strongly  resem- 
bled, pronounced  him  the  greatest  man  of  his 
acquamtance,  and  the  position  he  held  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  church,  showed  that 
the  statesman's  Judgment  of  him  was  not  far 
wrong.  He  was  an  ardent  and  uncompromis- 
ing advocate  of  slavery,  and  encouraged  the 
secession  movement  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow- 
er botili  with  pen  and  voice.  He  opened  the  first 
session  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  South 
Carolina  with  prayer.  Amid  his  other  duties 
Dr.  Thomwell  had  been  a  somewhat  prolific 
writer.  His  published  sermons,  addresses,  es- 
says, and  occasional  pamphlets  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  the  latest  of  them  was  a  sermon  elabo- 
rately defending  secession.  He  had  also  pub- 
lished two  volumes,  ^*  Arguments  of  Bomanists 
Discussed  and  Befdted  "  (New  York,  1845),  and 
"  Discourses  on  Truth  "  (New  York,  1854). 

Aug,  5. — ^McCooK,  Brig.-Gen.  Bobbbt  L., 
an  officer  in  the  Union  service,  shot  by 
guerillas  near  Salem,  Alabama.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  bom  in  1827. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  attainments,  and  had  early 
chosen  the  legal  profession.  He  studied  law  in 
Columbus,  and  opened  an  office  in  that  city 
when  he  was  only  21  years  of  age.  A  few 
years  later  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
had  acquired  a  large  practice.  At  the  first 
call  for  troops  he  raised  a  re^^ent  of  Ger- 
mans for  the  war.  During  the  two  months 
that  his  regiment  was  in  camp  in  Ohio,  he  had 
drilled  them  into  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
In  the  campaign  of  western  Virginia  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1861  McCook  and  his 
**  bully  Dutchmen,^'  as  his  regiment  was  called, 
were  constantly  on  the  idert,  and  at  Bich 
Mountain,  Cheat  Mountain,  in  the  various 
skirmishes  on  and  near  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
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more  bjA  Ohio  railroad,  and  at  Gamlfez  Ferry, 
the  skill,  bravery,  and  daring  of  the  oonunand- 
er,  and  the  invinoibilitj  of  the  troops,  were 
ihlly  tested.  Early  in  the  winter  Ool.  Mo* 
Cook  was  ordered  with  his  command  to 
Kentucky,  and  at  Mill  Springs  the  impet- 
nosity  of  his  regiment  in  their  charge  upon 
tiie  enemy  carried  the  day.  OoL  McOook  was 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  but  only  remained 
away  from  his  regiment  long  enough  to  re- 
cover sufficient  sti^ngth  to  ride  on  horseback. 
For  his  gallant  conduct  at  Mill  Bprings  he  was 
promotcMi  to  a  brigadier-generalsmp,  the  Senate 
unanimously  coimrming  the  nomination,  but 
he  was  so  strongly  attached  to  his  ^*  bully 
Dutchmen,^'  and  they  were  so  unwilling  to 
have  any  other  commander,  that  he  never  ac- 
cepted the  commissioD.  He  Joined  Qen.  Buell's 
command  after  the  evacuation  of  Bowling 
Green,  but  was  not  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
battles.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  hun  he^ 
was  very  sick,  and  was  carried  in  an  am- 
bulance, one  regiment  and  part  of  another 
of  his  brigade  being  in  advance,  and  the 
remainder  some  distance  in  the  rear.  The 
guerillas,  who  were  partly  residents  of  the  vi- 
cinity, had  been  informed  that  he  was  to 
Eass,  and  knowing  his  helpless  condition,  had 
tin  in  ambush  for  him  while  Uie  regiments  in 
advance  passed.  They  came  upon  his  escort 
in  large  force,  overturned  the  ambulance,  and 
shot  him  down  in  cold  blood.  His  £uthfni 
driver  and  attendant  bore  him  to  the  nearest 
house.  He  survived,  though  in  terrible  suffer- 
ing, about  24  hours.  His  regiment,  learning 
of  the  death  of  their  commander,  visited  the 
scene,  and  S6i2ing  some  of  the  guerillas,  hung 
them  at  once,  and  destroyed  their  houses.  The 
McOook  fiEunily  have  contributed  more  men  to 
the  war,  probably,  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  Mo^.-G^n.  Alexander  McDowell  Mo- 
Cook  was  a  brother  of  the  murdered  general, 
and  sixteen  members  of  the  family  have  been 
either  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Aug.  5. — ^Williams,  Brig.-Qen.  Thomas,  an 
officer  of  the  U.  8.  army,  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  born  in  1818,  was  appointed  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  from  Michigan  in  18d3,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1887;  received  the  appointment  of  brevet 
second  lieutenant  In  the  Fourth  Artillery  dur- 
ing the  same  year ;  in  1840-^41  was  acting  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point, 
in  1844  was  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  on  Qen. 
Scott^s  staff,  and  in  the  Mexican  war  won  tiie 
brevets  of  captain  and  m%|or  for  gallantry  and 
meritorious  conduct  He  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  in  1850,  and  commissioned  mi\jor 
in  the  5th  artillery  in  May,  1861,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  appointed  brigar 
dier-general  of  volunteers.  During  the  au- 
tumn of  1861  he  cdknmanded  the  forts  at  Hat- 
teras  Inlet,  and  when  the  Ship  Island  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  brigades.  He  commanded  the 
forces  in  the  first  nnsnccessftil  attack  upon 


Vicksburg,  projected  and  snperfiitended  the 
cutting  of  the  canal  intended  to  turn  the  coarse 
of  the  Mississippi  away  from  Vicksbute ;  on  the 
failure  of  this  enterprise  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand at  Baton  Rouge.  He  repelled  with  vigor 
and  success  the  attack  of  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral Breckinridge  on  that  place,  but  jnst  at  the 
dose  of  the  engagement^  while  brinnng  up  a 
Ifiohigan  regiment  to  charge  upon  the  enemy 
he  was  slain.  He  was  an  able  and  skilful  officer, 
and  a  very  rigid  disciplinarian. 

Aug»  5. — ^Roberts,  Col.  Giobgb  T.,  an  officer 
in  th^  Union  service,  and  commander  of  the 
7th  regiment  Vermont  volunteers,  killed  at 
the  batue  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rutland,  Yt.,  and  the  regiment  which 
he  commanded  was  one  raised  to  form  part  of 
Gen.  Butler^s  command  on  the  Ship  Island  ex- 
pedition. He  was  commissioned  Feb.  12, 186S, 
and  sailed  for  Ship  Island  on  the  10th  of  the 
following  month.  Col.  Roberts  participated  in 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  his  remnent 
suffered  severely  in  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge 
in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

Aug,  8. — Gbbw,  Rev.  Hbnbt,  an  American 
deigyman,  died  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  horn. 
in  England  in  1781,  but  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  14,  subse- 
quently graduated  at  Brown  University,  be- 
came a  Baptist  minister,  and  for  some  years 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Hart- 
fdrd,  Ct.  Having  adopted  views  differing  from 
those  of  that  denomination,  he  resigned  the 

Sastorate,  and  after  a  time  removed  to  Phila- 
dphia,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  an  active  friend  and  promoter  of 
foreign  missions,  and  one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Grew  Jones,  devoted  herself  to  foreign 
missionary  work,  and  died  at  Bangkok,  Siam, 
after  several  years  of  zealous  labor  as  a  mia- 
denary.  Mr.  Grew  published  several  works 
in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Adventista, 
whose  views  he  had  adopted.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  benevolence  and  charity,  and  few  citi- 
zens in  private  life  have  been  more  sincerdy 
and  generally  regretted. 

Aug,  9. — Cbanb,  Iieut.-Col.  L.  H.  D.,  an 
officer  in  the  Union  service,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  acting  colonel  of  the  8d  regiment, 
Wisconsin  volunteers,  killed  at  the  b^tle  of 
Cedar  or  Slaughter  Mountain.  He  was  a  dti- 
zen  of  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  and  had  1>een  for 
severd  years  chief  derk  of  the  Assembly  of 
that  State.  He  Joined  the  recpment  as  miyor, 
but  was  soon  promoted  to  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy, and  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  the  colonel,  was  in  actud  com- 
mand of  the  regiment.  He  was  a  genial,  intd- 
ligent,  and  amiable  man,  beloved  in  his  own 
neighborhood  and  State. 

Aug.  9.— Sbwbll,  Wiluax  Gbabt,  a  promi- 
nent litterateur,  died  in  Quebec,  Lower  Cana- 
da, of  pulmonary  consumption.  He  was  bora 
in  Quebec  in  1829,  and  was  a  grandson  of  the 
late  Jonathan  Sewdl,  chief  justice  of  Lowar 
Canada.    Toung  Sewell  was  educated  for  the 
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bar,  but  preferred  editorial  life,  and  in  his  24tli 
jear  became  connected  with  the  New  York 
daily'  press,  a  eonnection  which,  either  as  editor 
or  correspondent,  he  miuntained  till  his  death. 
For  some  time  he  was  one  of  the  principal  edi- 
tors of  the  "  K.  Y.  Daily  Times."  Some  jears 
ago  his  health  compelled  him  ta  spend  several 
winters  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  a  resnll  of 
hie  careful  and  thorough  investigations  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  ^^The  Ordeal  of  Free 
Labor  in  the  British  West  Indies." 

Aug.  9. — ^Brigham,  Rev.  John  0.,  D.  D.,  a 
Presbyterian  dergyman,  and,  since  1827,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Bible  Society,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.  (Williamsburg).  He  was  bom 
in  1798  at  New  Marlborough,  Mass.,  graduated 
at  Williams  OoUege  in  1819,  studied  theology 
at  Andover,  spent  three  years  in  South  Amer- 
ica in  missionary  exploration  and  Bible  dbtri- 
bution,  and  oa  his  return  in  1826  became  con- 
nected with  the  American  Bible  Society,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  a  corresponding  sec- 
retary, in  1827,  a  post  he  filled  with  ability  for 
thirty-five  years. 

Aug,  17. — ^Yawtbb,  Rev.  John,  a  Baptist 
nainister,  and  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  In- 
diana, died  at  Morgantown,  Ind.  He  was  a 
native  of  Orange  (now  Madison)  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1782.  He  was  li< 
censed  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  1804,  and  in 
1807,  in  company  with  his  father,  removed  to 
the  then  sparsely  inhabited  territory  of  Indi- 
ana, selecting  for  his  residence  the  present 
township  of  Madison,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  magistrate.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
sheriff  of  Jefferson  and  dark  counties,  and  in 
1810  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  U.  S. 
marshal  for  the  State.  In  the  Indian  campaign 
of  1811-'18  he  served  as  a  frontier  ranger,  and 
was  afterward  (in  1817)  elected  colonel  of  the 
militia  of  Jennings  county,  to  which  he  had 
removed  in  1815,  and  where  he  founded  the 
county  seat  Vernon.  He  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  in  this  place  in 
1821,  and  continued  to  preach  thereuntil  1848. 
From  1881  to  18135  he  was  a  member  of  the' 
Legislature,  and  in  1886  of  the  State  Senate, 
where  his  infiuence  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  internal  improvements  by  the  State. 
In  1848  he  removed  to  Morgan  county,  and 
founded  Morgantown,  erecting  several  public 
buildings,  among  others  a  neat  brick  church, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tion of  the  town. 

Aug,  22. — ^BoHLKir,  Qen,  Heinbioh,  an  officer 
in  the  Union  service,  killed  while  opposing  the 
attempts  of  the  Oonfederate  force  to  cross  the 
Bappahannock.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
but  emigrated  to  this  country  a  number  of  years 
since  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  an  importer 
of  wines.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  his  coui)trymen  (the  76th 
Pennsylvania),  which  was  subsequently  attached 
to  Gen.  Blenker^s  division.  He  was  promoted 
to  a  brigadier-generalship  April  28, 1862,  and 
attached  to  the  Mountain  Department^  where 


he  served  under  Fremont  and  Sigel ;  distin- 
guishing himself  for  bravery  and  daring  at  the 
battle  of  Cross  Keys.  He  was  a  man  of  devout 
and  exemplary  character.  His  son,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bohlen,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land, 
died  in  Baden-Baden  on  the  same  day  with  his 
father. 

Aug.  22.— Bbad,  Bear- Admiral  Gxo.  Ojjcp- 
Bsix,  an  officer  of  the  American  navy,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  governor  of  the  naval 
asylum  at  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  came  to  tiiis  coun- 
try at  an  early  age,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman  April  2,  1804.  He  was  third  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  Constitution  at  the  time 
of  her  fi^ht  with  the  Guerriere  in  1812,  and 
was  appomted  by  Commodore  HuU  to  receive 
the  sword  of  Oapt  Bacres  of  the  Guerriere. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1826,  and 
served  for  several  years  as  commander  of  the 
African  squadron.  He  had  been  placed  on  the 
reserved  list  under  the  act  of  1866,  and  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Kicholson  in  1861  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  as  governor  of  the  naval 
asylum. 

Aug.  28. — AixTir,  Capt.  Fbakcib,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  New  London,  Conn.,  died  at  his 
residence  in  that  city.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
shipmaster,  and  was  honored  with  the  specid 
friendship  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  whom 
he  brought  to  this  country  in  1824. 

August  26. — Applstok,  Gen.  James,  died  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  aged  77  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ipswich,  born  Feb.  14, 1786.  While  yet  a 
young  man  he  was  for  several  years  elected  to 
the  General  Court,  at  a  period  when  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  presided  over  the  Senate,  and  Josiah 
Quincy  was  the  leader  of  the  House.  During 
the  war  of  1812  he  was  a  colonel  of  the  mili- 
tia force,  and  was  in  command  of  the  district 
of  Gloucester,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  removed  not  long  after  the  war  to  Portiand, 
Me.,  and  there  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  for  several  years  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  governor.  In  1868  he  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  and  there  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  had  been  from  the 
beginning  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  temper- 
ance and  anti-slavery  causes,  and  had  aided 
both  by  pen  and  voice. 

Aug,  27. — Webster.  CoL  FLETcnp,  an  of- 
ficer of  volunteers  in  the  Union  service,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  colonel  of  the  12th  regi- 
ment Massachusetts  volunteers,  died  at  Alex- 
andria of  wounds  received  in  the  second  battie 
of  Bull  Run.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
under  his  &ther  during  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Harrison  and  Tyler.  When  Caleb 
Gushing  went  to  China  as  American  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Webster  accompanied  him  as  Secre- 
tary of  ligation.  Under  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan  he  held 
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a  position  in  the  Boston  custom  house. 
When  the  call  was  made  for  troops  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  he  was  among  the  first  to  raise 
a  regiment  for  the  war,  and  was  in  active  ser- 
yioe  till  his  death.  He  was  shot  through  the 
lungs,  and  died  of  hemorrhage  in  a  few  hours. 
He  was  the  last  member  of  his  family,  a 
brother  and  sister  having  previously  deceased. 

Aug,  28. — MBA17S,  Ool.  Isaao  H.,  ex-governor 
of  South  Carolina,  killed  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Confed- 
erate service. 

Aug.  80. — ^OiTLL,  Rev.  Huqh,  an  aged  and 
eminent  clerffjman  of  the  Methodist  Ohnrch, 
died  near  Ricnmond,  Indiana,  in  the  105th  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  for  nearly  sixty  years 
a  local  preacher. 

Aug,  80.— PbatTj  Ool.  GbobokW.,  an  officer 
of  the  Union  service,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  colonel  of  the  20th  regiment  N.  Y. 
State  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  battle  near 
Gainesville,  Y a.  He  was  the  son  of  Ool.  Zadock 
Pratt,  formerly  M.  0.  from  Greene  county,  and 
had  entered  the  volunteer  service  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861.  He  was  an  excellent  officer  and 
highly  esteemed  in  private  life.  He  was  killed 
while  leading  his  men  in  a  charge. 

Aug,  30. — EoLTES,  Ool.  John  A.,  an  officer 
in  the  Union  service,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  acting  brigadier-general  in  Gen.  Stein- 
wehr's  division,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gaines- 
ville, Va.  He  was  a  native  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, born  in  1828,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1846.  In  Prussia,  he  had  been  a  professor  in 
one  of  the  gymnasia,  or  colleges.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  here  he  joined  a  regiment  from 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  volunteered  for  the 
Mexican  War,  and  served  throughout  that  war 
as  orderly  sergeant.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  for  a  time  an  officer  of  the  Marine 
Oorps,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  the 
U.  S.  mint  at  Philadelphia.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  he  appealed  to  his  coun- 
trymen to  join  him  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and 
succeeded  in  rdsing  a  regiment  of  Germans, 
whom  he  led  to  the  field.  He  had  been  for 
four  months  acting  brigadier-generd  in  Stein- 
wehr's  division,  and  his  friends  had  secured 
his  promotion  to  that  rank  and  were  carrying 
his  commission  to  him  when  they  met  his  dead 
body,  as  it  was  borne  from  the  field. 

Aug,  80. — Oaktwkll,  OoL  James,  an  officer 
t>f  the  Union  service,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  colonel  of  the  82d  Ohio  regiment,  killed 
at  the  battle  near  Gainesville,  while  rallying 
the  left  wing  of  his  regiment,  which  had  given 
way  under  the  attack  of  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  Confederates.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Kenton,  Hardin  county,  Ohio,  and  volunteered 
in  the  service  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  having  been  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th 
Ohio  regiment  of  three  months^  troops:  when 
tiiey  were  disbanded  he  raised  the  82d  regi- 
ment for  the  war,  and  received  his  commissien 
as  colonel  Dec.  81, 1861. 

Aug,  81.— Brodhbad,  CoL  Thobnton  F.,  an 


officer  of  the  Union  army,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  commander  of  the  Ist  Michigan 
cavalry  regiment,  died  at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  of 
wounds  received  the  preceding  day  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  bom  in  1822,  and  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  John  Brodhead,  formerly  a  member 
of  CoiKTess  irom  that  State.  He  studied  law 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  settled  in  his 
profession  at  Detroit,  Hlch.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  as  an  officer  in 
the  15th  U.  S.  infantry,  and  was  twice  brevet- 
ted  for  gallant  conduct  in  battle.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1852  Presi- 
dent Pierce  appointed  him  postmaster  of 
Detroit.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
raised  a  cavalry  re^pment,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  served  under  Gena.  Banks,  Fremont  and 
Pope. 

Aug,  — .  — ^AuDXTBOK,  John  W.,  the  last  of 
the  sons  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  died  in 
New  York  city.  He  inherited  mudi  of  his 
father's  taste  and  talents,  and  had  occupied 
himself  with  zoological  studies.  When  taken 
ill,  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  his  father's  ''Birds  of  America.*' 

Sept.  1.  — Stbvens,  Gen.  Isaao  Ingaixs. 
(See  Stevens,  L  I.) 

Sept.  1. — ^KxABiniT,  Gen.  Phiup.  {See  Kxab- 

NBY,  p.) 

Sept.  1, — ^Willabd,  Hon.  John,  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  of  New  York,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  8m)reme  court  of  the 
State,  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  of  paralysis.  He 
was  born  in  1792,  and  in  early  life  identified 
himself  with  the  democratic  party.  In  1836 
Gov.  Marcy  appointed  him  judge  and  vice 
chancellor  of  the  fourth  circuit  court  of  the 
State,  a  position  which  he  held  till  the  adop- 
tion of  tne  constitution  of  1846.  At  the  Judi- 
cial election  of  1847,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  for  eight  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  autumn  of 
1861  he  was  put  in  nomination  for  the  State 
Senate,  and  received  the  votes  of  all  parties. 
He  wai^  appointed  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  in  that  capacity  prepared  the 
act  of  1862  restoring  the  deaUi  penalty,  and 
repealing  the  former  statutes  on  that  subject. 

SM>t,  1. — ^Tatlob,  Gen.  Gbobob  B.,  ap  officer 
of  the  Union  army,  died  in  Alexandria  of 
wounds  received  at  iJie  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  was  a  native  of  Olinton,  Hunterdon 
county.  New  Jersey,  and  was  bom  in  1808.  At 
the  age  of  19  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
man, but  after  a  three  years'  cruise  settled  m 
New  Jersev  as  a  farmer.  In  the  Mexican  war 
he  served  nrst  as  lieutenant,  and  afterward  as 
captain  in  the  10th  infantry.  After  the  close 
of  that  war  he  resided  for  three  years  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  returned  to  his  native  Stote, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he 
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ooxmniflffloned  as  colonel  of  the  8d  Neir 
Jersey  regiment,  which,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Bon- 
Ton,  formed  a  part  of  the  reserve  at  Bull  Ban. 
When  the  three  months^  men  were  mustered  ont 
of  the  service,  he  reorganized  his  regiment  and 
retnmed  to  the  armj,  and  was  attached  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  when  it  went  to  the  pen- 
insula. After  the  battle  of  West  Point  Gen. 
Kearney  was  made  a  division  commander,  and 
Col.  Taylor  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  1st 
brigade  of  N.  J.  volunteers.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1862,  he  received  his  commission  as  brigadier- 
general.  In  the  hard  fighting  that  followed 
before  Bichmond,  he  penbrmed  his  part  man- 
ftilly,  and  when  the  army  returned  to  the  Po- 
tomao,  he  was  prompt  and  ready  with  his  brigade 
in  the  sharp  battles  southwest  of  Washington. 

Sept  6. — ^Labned,  Col.  Benjamin  Fbanbxin, 
paymaster  general  of  the  IT.  S.  army,  died  at 
Washington.  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1791,  and  on  the  21st  Oct  1818,  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  in  the  21st  regiment  of  infan- 
try ;  he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in 
the  summer  of  1814,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  Aug.  18-16  of  that 
year,  and  received  the  brevet  rank  of  captain 
for  his  gallant  conduct.  In  Jan.  1816,  he  was 
appointed  regimental  paymaster,  and  on  the 
reduction  of  the  army  retained  as  paymaster 
of  the  6th  infantry,  with  rank  and  pay  of 
nujor.  In  1847,  when  two  deputy  paymaster 
generalships  were  created,  M^or  Lamed  was 
appointed  to  one  of  them  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  on  the  death  of  Mcg.- 
Gen.  Towson,  in  1864.  he  succeeded  to  ti^e 
paymaster  generalship  by  right  of  seniority, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Begarding  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  aid  in  the  work  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  department  over  which  he  presided,  for 
the  vast  labors  which  were  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  war,  he  toiled  on,  though  with  unpaired 
health,  till  the  office  and  its  duties  were  com- 
pletely systematized,  when  he  sunk  under  the 
load  and  his  overtasked  powers  gave  way.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  his 
acquaintance. 

Sept  18. — ^Thomson,  John  B.,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, bom  Sept.  26,  1800.  He  was  bred  a 
merchant,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged 
in  the  China  trade.  President  Monroe  ap- 
pointed him  consul  to  Canton.  He  came  home 
m  1826,  and  soon  after  married  a  sister  of. 
Commodore  Stockton,  and  settled  in  Prince-' 
ton.  In  1886  he  became  a  director  in  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad,  which  office  he 
retained  till  his  death.  In  1842  he  canvassed 
the  State  for  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  met  in  1844.  In  1844  he  was  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeat- 
ed. In  1863,  Com.  Stockton  having  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Thomson  was  deot- 
ed  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  in  1867 
reelected  for  six  years.  His  term  would  have 
expired  March  4, 1868. 

YOLwU.-^ 


S^t  14. — ^Manbobb,  Nbwton  BpAtruDiNo^ 
Ph.  D.,  acting  professor  of  chemistry  at  Am- 
herst College,  and  captain  of  a  company  of  the 
16th  Connecticut  regiment,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  South  Mountain,  Md.,  while  leading 
his  company  into  action.  He  was  born  about 
1827,  graduated  from  Tale  College  in  1849, 
went  to  Europe  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
chemistry,  engineering,  and  mining  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  in  1862. 
After  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  employed 
in  exploring  the  Isthmus  of  Pahama  witii  r^- 
erence  to  the  proposed  inter-oceanic  canal| 
and  visited  the  West  India  Islands,  exploring 
the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad  and  other  remark- 
able objects,  and  contributed  to  the  American 
"Journal  of  Science  "  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  acting  pro* 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  Amherst  College  in  the 
absence  of  Prof.  Clark,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1862  accepted  the  captaincy  of  a  company  in 
the  16th  Connecticut  volunteers. 

S^t  14. — ^Bsno,  M%|.-6en.  Jssss  L.  (See 
Beno,  J.  L.) 

S^t,  16. — Twiggs,  Gen.  David  Emanitel. 
(See  Twiggs,  D.  E.) 

S^t,  16.— Miles,  Col.  Dixon  H.,  an  officer 
of  the  IT.  S.  army,  mortallv  wounded  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Va.,  by  a  shell  thrown  by  the  en- 
emy after  his  surrender  of  the  place.  He  waa 
a  native  of  Maryland,  bom  about  1808,  and 
was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  from  that 
State  in  1819.  He  graduated  in  1824,  and 
received  an  appointment  as  brevet  second  lieu* 
tenant  of  the  4th  infantry,  and  the  same  day 
was  made  second  lieutenant  of  the  7th  infan<> 
try.  He  was  regimental  adjutant  from  1881 
to  1886,  and  in  1886  was  promoted  to  a  cap« 
taincy.  In  Jan.  1889,  he  was  anointed  assist- 
ant quartermaster  on  the  staff,  with  rank 
of  captain,  but  resigned  his  staff  appointment 
in  Sept.  1846.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  was 
brevetted  migor  for  gallant  conduct  at  Fort 
Brown,  Texas ;  and  for  his  further  meritorious 
conduct  at  several  battles  in  Mexico,  was  bre- 
vetted Ueutenant-oolonel.  In  Feb.  1847,  he  waa 
Sromoted  as  nuyor  of  the  6th  infantry,  and  in 
uly,  1848,  was  civil  and  military  governor  of 
Jalapa,  Mexico.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  8d 
infantry,  and  in  1867  and  1868  distinguished 
himself  in  several  conflicts  with  the  Apache 
and  Kavfgoe  Indians.  In  Jan.  1869,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  2d  infantry, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  was  in  charge  of 
the  6th  division,  and  was  ordered  to  cover 
the  retreat.  In  Sept.  1862,  he  was  intmsted 
with  the  command  of  the  important  post  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  the  retention  and  defence  of 
which  were  essential  to  the  complete  success  of 
the  battles  which  followed.  He  asked  for 
reinforcements,  but  they  were  not  sent ;  one  of 
his  subordinates  abandoned  Maryland  Heights, 
which  commanded  the  main  position,  and 
finding  the  enemy  i^proaching  m  large  foroe, 
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be  Barrendered  the  post  with  but  slight 
Fesistance,  oad  with  it  nearly  14,000  men  as 
prisoners,  and  an  immense  amoant  of  arms^ 
ammunition  and  stores.  {See  Abmt  Ofeb ations.) 

Sept,  17. — Bbanoh,  Gren.  Lawbbnoe  O'BBnur^ 
an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  at 
the  battie  of  Antietam.  He  was  a  son  of  Hon. 
John  Branch,  formerly  governor  of  North  Oaro- 
lina,  and  was  bom  in  Halifax  co.  in  that  State 
in  1820.  He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  Oollege, 
Princeton,  in  1888,  studied  law  with  his  father, 
and  practised  his  profession  in  Baleigh.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ra- 
leigh district,  and  reelected  till  1861.  After 
North  Carolina  passed  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, he  entered  the  Confederate  army  first  as 
colonel,  but  was  soon  promoted  to  a  brigadier- 
generalship.  At  the  battle  of  Newborn  he  had 
command  of  that  important  position,  and  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  several  of  the  battles  in 
that  State  and  on  the  peninsula. 

Sept  17. — ^Mathbson,  Col.  Bodebiok,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Union  army,  and  commander  of  the 
83d  regiment  N.  Y.  State  volunteers  (1st  Oali. 
fomia  regiment),  killed  at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam. He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  but  bad 
resided  fpr  several  years  in  California,  and  in 
May,  1861,  left  his  home  in  that  State  and  raised 
in  New  York  city  a  regiment  of  Califomians 
and  those  who  had  formerly  resided  on  the  Pii- 
cifio  coast.  The  regiment  was  completed  about 
the  20th  of  June,  1861,  and  under  Col.  Matheson 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  in  most 
of  the  subsequent  battles  in  Virginia.  His  re- 
mains were  sent  to  California,  and  buried  with 
the  honors  of  war  at  his  former  residence  in 
that  State. 

Sept,  17.— Mansfield,  M^j.-Qen.  J.  K.  F. 
{See  Mansfield.) 

Sept,  17.— McNeil,  Col.  Hugh  Watson,  an 
officer  in  the  Union  service,  and  commander  of 
the  Pennsylvania  *'  Bucktail "  regiment,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  while  leading  his  re- 
giment in  a  charge.  He  was  a  native  of  Sene- 
ca county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  of  Scotch  family, 
his  father  being  a  Cameronian  clergyman ;  was 
bom  in  1830 ;  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
studied  law  at  Auburn, 'and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  New  York  in  1857,  but  left  his  profes- 
sion on  account  of  ill  he^th,  removed  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  engaged  in  banking.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  joined  the  Bucktail 
regiment  as  a  private,  but  was  soon  chosen  first 
lieutenant,  and  rose  by  successive  promotions 
to  the  command. 

Sept.  17. — HiNKs,  Col.  Edwabd  W.,  an  officer 
in  the  Union  service,  commanding  the  19th  re- 
giment Massachusetts  volunteers,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  He  was  bom  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  had  been  prominent  as  a  mUitia 
officer  before  the  war,  and  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1861  commanded  the  8th  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  infantry, the  regiment  which  so 
distinguished  itself  on  the  route  from  Annapo- 
lis to  Washington  by  repairing  the  locomotives 
and  rebuilding  the  railroad  d^naged  by  the  se- 


cesnonists.  After  the  expiration  of  their  tenn 
of  service  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  raised 
the  19th  regiment,  and  retnraed  with  it  to  the 
field.  At  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  he  protected 
the  retreat  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  in  the 
battles  on  the  peninsula  and  tlus  side  of  the 
Rapidan  his  regiment  was  known  as  one  of  the 
**  Massachusetts  fighting  regiments.*'  At  Anti- 
etam he  was  leading  his  troops  in  one  of  those 
desperate  charges  which  won  the  day,  when 
he  received  his  death  wound. 

Sept.  17. — Pakisen,  Lieut.-Col.  Philip  J.,  an 
officer  in  the  Union  service,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  command  of  the  57th  regiment  New 
York  State  volunteers,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  city 
and  entered  the  service  Dec.  21, 1861,  as  migor 
of  the  67th,  and  early  in  1862  was  promoted  to 
a  lieutenant-colonelcy.  He  took  part  in  most 
of  the  battles  on  the  peninsula  and  in  those  of 
August  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  He 
was  shot  through  the  body  and  instantly  killed 
while  leading  his  regiment  at  Antietam. 

Sept,  17. — ^PEBorvAL,  John,  a  captain  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  was  a  | 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  nearly 
50  years  in  the  navy.  Under  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 28, 1855,  he  had  been  placed  on  the  reserve 
list,  and  was  absent  from  duty  on  leave  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Sept.  17.— CniLDS,  Col.  J.  H.,  an  officer  in  the 
Union  service,  colonel  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  acting 
brigadier-general,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam. He  was  a  citizen  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
entered  the  service  in  July,  1861.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  several  battles  for  cour- 
age, coolness,  and  skill,  and  at  Antietam  was 
in  command  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry. 

Sept.  17. — CoLKMAN,  Col.  AtJGusTUB  H.,  an 
officer  of  the  Union  service,  commanding  the 
11th  Ohio  regiment,  kiQed  at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam. He  entered  the  service  as  m^or  of  the 
11th  regiment,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  after  its  reorganization,  on  &e  resignation 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Frizell,  in  Jan.  1862,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and 
soon  afterward  of  colonel.  His  regiment  had 
done  service  in  western  Virginia  as  a  part  of 
Oox^s  brigade,  and  Col.  Coleman  had  a  hi^ 
reputation  for  bravery  and  daring. 

Sept.  17. — Cboasdale,  Col.  Samuel,  an  officer 
of  the  Union  service,  commandmg  the  128th 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  killed  at  Uie  battle  of 
Antietam.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  and  had  a  large  practice  in  that  town  as  a 
lawyer.  Immediately  after  the  President's 
proclamation  of  April  15,  1861,  he  volunteered 
as  a  private  in  Capt.  Davis^s  company  of  three 
months^  men.  On  their  discharge  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profesnon,  but  on  the  gov- 
ernor's call  for  nine  months*  men,  in  the  summer  . 
of  1862,  he  opened  a  recruiting  office  and  raised 
a  full  company  of  the  citizens  of  Doylestown 
and  vicinity  in  a  few  days.  The  128th  regi- 
ment, composed  almost  entirely  of  citizens  of 
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Berks,  Lehigh,  and  Bttobi  connties,  was  organiz- 
ed soon  after,  and  he  was  appointed  its  colonel. 
After  a  few  weeks'  service  in  camps  of  instruo- 
tion  near  Washington,  the  emergencies  of  the 
invasion  of  Maryland  required  the  services  of 
Col.  Groasdale^s  regiment  in  the  field,  and  it 
marched  with  the  grand  army  from  Washing- 
ton. At  Antietam,  though  a  new  regiment,  it 
was  assigned  an  important  position,  and  Ool. 
Croasdale  was  leading  it  forward  through  a 
tempest  of  shot  and  shell  when  a  musket  ball 
passing  through  his  brain  killed  him  instantly. 

Sept,  18. — EiNosBUBT,  Ool.  Henby  W.,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  IT.  S.  army,  commanding,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  11th  regiment  Connecticut 
Tolunteers,  died  of  wounds  received  the  pre- 
Tious  day  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  was 
a  son  of  the  late  Mtgor  Julius  J.  B.  Kingsbury, 
and  was  born  in  Oonnecticut  in  1887.  He  en- 
tered West  Point  in  1856  and  graduated  in 
1861,  second  in  his  class.  Soon  after  his  grad- 
uation he  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  drilling 
the  volunteers  at  Washington,  and  after  a  short 
time  put  in  command  of  a  battery  with  tiie 
rank  of  captain.  His  thorough  military  knowl- 
edge and  skill  as  an  officer  recommended  him 
to  the  authorities  of  his  native  State,  and  he 
was  offered  the  command  of  the  11th  regiment. 
He  acquitted  himself  nobly  in  his  new  position, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  officer  of  great  promise. 
In  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was  four  times 
seriously  wounded. 

3q>t,  18.— OuBTis,  Habvet,  D.  D.,  a  Presby- 
terian  clergyman,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 

£  resident  of  Enox  Oollege,  died  at  Galesburg, 
llinois.  He  was  a  native  of  Adams,  Jefferson 
county.  New  York,  and  was  born  in  1806.  He 
graduated  at  Middlobury  Oollege,  Vermont,  in 
1881,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class, 
studied  theology  for  the  next  three  years  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  1885  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Bran- 
don, Yenpont.  In  1841  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  as  their  agent  for  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  in  1848  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  2d  Presbyterian  church  in 
Madison,  Ind.  After  seven  years  of  pastoral 
labor  there  he  removed  to  Ohicago,  Illinois,  to 
take  the  pastorate  of  the  1st  Presbyterian 
church  in  that  city.  On  the  resignation  of 
Bev.  Dr.  Blanohard  he  was  elected  president 
of  Knox  Oollege,  at  Galesburg,  in  1858. 

S^t.  19.  Little,  Gen.  Hbnrt,  an  officer  in 
the  Confederate  service,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
luka.  He  was  a  native  of  Mississippi,  bom 
about  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1889, 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  5th  inflemtry,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Monterey  and  Cerro 
Gordo.  He  had  been  promoted  in  1858  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  Tth  infantry,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  was  in  command  of  the 
post  of  Albuquerque  in  New  Mexico.  He  re- 
signed, and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Confederate  service,  in  the  army  of  the 
Southwest. 


Sq>t,  19. — DwiGHT,  Lieut.-Ool.  Wilms,  an 
officer  oT  the  Union  service,  lieutenant-colonel, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  of  the  2d  Massachu- 
setts volunteers,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Boons- 
boro^  Md.,  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam.  He  was  a  son  of  William  Dwightj 
of  Boston,  and  was  born  about  1832,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  1858.  -He  join- 
ed the  2d  regiment  at  its  formation,  and  had 
won  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilM  offi- 
cer. In  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks  down  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  May,  1862,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  hiB  daring  and  the  solicitude 
which  he  manifested  for  the  safety  of  his  men ; 
and  was  taken  prisoner  during  this  retreat.  At 
Antietam  he  was  twice  wounded.  Three  of 
his  brothers  are  in  the  army. 

Sept.  29. — ^Tabeb,  Isaao  Oongdov,  a  promi- 
nent merchant  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  mayor  of  that  city,  died 
at  his  residence  in  New  Bedford.  He  was 
elected  mayor  in  1859,  and  continued  in  office 
by  successive  reflections  till  his  death. 

iS^e.29.— NELsbN,Mfgor-Gen.WiLLLi]c  (See 

NiLSON,  W.) 

Sept  29. — Rodman,  Gek.  Isaao  Peaob,  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Union  service,  died 
near  Hogerstown,  Md.,  of  wounds  received  in 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  was  a  native  of 
South  Kingston,  R.  L,  bom  Aug.  28, 1822.  He 
received  a  good  early  education,  and  engaged 
while  yet  a  youth  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  had  attained  a  high  reputation  for  the 
character  of  the  goods  manufiactared  by  his 
firm,  which  were  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate ;  but  at  once  re- 
signed his  seat,  recruited  a  compnny  for  the  2d 
Rhode  Island  regiment  (OoL  Slocum^s),  and 
went  to  the  war  as  its  captain.  His  company 
were  the  first  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  and  fought  bravely  throughout 
that  battle.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  4th  Rhode  Island  regiment  at  its  or- 
ganization, and  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy  of  that  regiment,  which  was  detailed 
to  the  Bumside  expedition.  At  Roanoke  Island 
Oolonel  Rodman  took  an  active  part,  and  at 
Kewbem  his  regiment  made  the  brilliant  charge 
which  won  the  day.  His  regiment  also  parti- 
cipated in  the  investment  and  reduction  of  Fort 
Macon,  but  before  that  was  accomplished,  Ool. 
Rodman  had  received  his  commission  as  brigar 
dier-general.  An  attack  of  typhoid  fever  in- 
duced by  overexertion  and  exposure  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  come  home  on  sick  leave, 
and  he  only  recovered  in  time  to  Join  Gen. 
Bumside  at  Fredericksburg.  Here  he  found 
himself,  though  only  a  brigadier-general,  in 
command  of  Gen.  Parke's  division.  In  the 
month  of  battles  which  followed,  Gen.  Rod- 
man did  his  full  share,  quietly  and  unostenta^ 
tiously.  At  South  Mountain  aod  Antietam  he 
displayed  military  genius  of  a  high  order,  and 
in  the  terrible  conflict  by  which  the  stone  bridge 
was  carried  and  held,  he  was  stricken  down* 
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Sept.  29. — ^Ha.ll,  J.  Pbesoott,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  New  York  bar,  died  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  He  was  born  in  1795,  bad  early  at- 
tained eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  daring  l^e 
administrations  of  Presidents  Tyler  and  Fill- 
more was  district  attorney  for  the  sonthem  dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

8^t.  29.— Pkbntiob,  WiLLiiJi  0.,  at  Angnsta, 
Ky.,  from  wonnds  received  in  the  conflict  at 
that  place  on  Sept.  27th.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Gko.  D.  Prentice,  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  ^*  Lonisville  Journal,*'  and  a  young  man 
of  remarkable  powers.  An  intense  Southern 
sympathy,  in  spite  of  the  arguments,  remon- 
strances, and  entreaties  of  parents  and  friends, 
made  him  Join  the  Oonfederate  ranks,  and  after 
a  brief  service  of  five  weeks,  he  was  fatally 
wounded.  On  his  departure  to  Join  the  Con- 
federate force  in  Kentucky,  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  followed  him  four  or  fLiQ  miles,  with 
the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  return,  but  he 
declined  her  entreaties,  saying:  **  Mother,  I 
implore  you  not  to  ask  me  to  stay.  Honor  calls 
me.  I  have  talked  long  enough.  I  must  now 
do  something  else,  and  show  myself  in  my  true 
colors," 

Sept,  80. — ^Hallbtt,  Benjamin  F.,  aprominent 
democratic  politician  and  lawyer  of  Massachu- 
setts, died  in  Boston.  He  was  born  at  Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  in  1798,  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
yersity  in  1816,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Boston,  but  not  coming  speedily 
into  an  extensive  practice,  turned  his  attention 
to  editorship,  at  first  in  Providence,  but  after  a 
short  time  in  Boston,  where,  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  anti-masonic  party,  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  **  Boston  Advocate," 
which  was  started  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
that  party.  In  1827  he  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  '^  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  and  in 
that  paper  advocated,  with  great  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness,, anti-masonry,  temperance,  and  the 
views  of  the  emancipationists.  His  uncompro- 
mising avowal  of  his  sentiments  made  him 
many  and  bitter  enemies,  and  his  paper  became 
BO  unpopular  that  in  1881  he  left  the  editorial 
chair.  Failing  to  secure  from  Mr.  Olay  pledges 
by  which  he  could  receive  the  Totes  of  anti- 
masons,  he  became  and  remained  to  his  last  day 
one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  that  states- 
man. After  the  decay  of  the  anti-masonic 
party,  Mr.  Hallett  Joined  the  democratic  party. 
Though  seldom  in  office  (he  was  IJ.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Massachusetts  under  President 
Pierce),  he  exerted  a  powerfbl  influence  on  the 
party,  was  ^  delegate  at  most  of  its  national 
conventions,  and  tiie  chairman  for  many  years 
of  its  national  committee.  He  aided  the 
nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Bu- 
chanan, and  was  the  author  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform  of  1856.  Li  private  life,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  genial,  and  agreeable  of 
men,  and  a  pattern  husband  and  father. 

Sept.  80.— MaLBB,  Jaoob  W.,  ex-IJ.  S.  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  died  at  Morristown,  New 
^enej.    He  was  bom  in  German  Valley,  Morria 


county,  in  November,  1800.  After  ei^oying  the 
advantages  of  a  good  academical  education,  he 
studied  law  with  his  brother,  W.  W.  Miller,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Morris  county  bar.  He  at- 
tained in  a  few  years  a  large  practice,  particular- 
ly in  the  higher  courts,  and  acquired  distinction 
as  a  counsellor.  In  1838  he  was  chosen,  bj 
the  whigs,  State  Senator,  and  in  1840  was  elect- 
ed Unit^  States  Senator,  where  he  was  regard- 
ed as  an  able  and  clear-headed  legislator.  In 
1846  he  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  and  served 
until  March,  1858,  with  entire  satisfiaction  to 
his  constituents.  He  opposed  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  In  1855  he  avowed  him- 
self a  republican,  and  lent  his  influence  to  the 
promotion  of  the  measures  of  that  party  till 
his  death.  In  private  life  few  men  have  been 
more  universally  esteemed. 

Sept.  — .  — Oasbt,  Hon.  Zaboc,  died  at  Ca- 
seyyille,  HI.,  aged  about  sixty-ax  years.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Illinois  daring  Gov. 
Reynolds^  term  as  governor,  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Oongress  for  two  terms,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oonstitutional  Convention  of  1862. 

Oct  1.-— I^BHEB,  Elwood,  BJk  cdltor  and  sta- 
tistics} writer,  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was 
bom  Oct  1, 1808,  and  was  of  a  family  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  has  long  been 
known  as  an  ardent  and  extreme  defender  of 
slavery,  and  for  years  an  open  advocate  of  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  in  &vor  of 
which  he  had  vmtten  much.  In  1850  he  es- 
tablished in  Washington  a  paper  called  the 
**  Southern  Press.''  having  secession  as  its 
avowed  object.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  he  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  plans  and  meas- 
ures of  the  secessionists  of  that  State.  When 
Nashville  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  he 
retired  to  Georgia. 

OeL  4. — Smtth,  Ool.  Joseph  L.  Eirbt,  of  the 
48d  Ohio  regiment,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Oorinth.  He  was  bom  in  1836,  was  appointed 
a  cadet  of  the  Military  Academy  fh>m  New 
York,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class  m  1857,  was  at  once  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  topographical  engineen,  accompa- 
nied the  Utab  expedition,  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Patterson  in  1860,  and  after  his  dis- 
charge appointed  colonel  of  the  48d  Ohio  reg- 
iment, with  which  he  served  with  distinction 
at  Island  No.  Ten,  his  engineering  abilities 
being  brought  almost  constantiy  into  requisi- 
tion, and  at  the  battie  of  Oorinth,  where  he  fell, 
had  greatiy  distinguished  himseJf  for  bravery 
and  daring.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  Oonfed- 
erate general  Edward  Kirby  Smith. 

Oet,  4. — RooBBB,  Ool. ,  a  Con- 

federate officer,  killed  at  the  battie  of  Corinth. 
He  was  from  Texas,  and  was  at  that  battie  in 
command  of  a  brigacie.  When,  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  the  Oonfederate  troops,  which  had 
expected  to  capture  Oorinth  with  but  a  slight 
struggle,  found  themselves  repulsed  by  the  ter- 
rible fire  of  the  Union  battery  Robinett,  and 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  into  the  timber  for 
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ptotecfcion,  Gen.  Yan  Dom  called  for  yolun- 
teers  to  carry  the  battery  by  storm.  Col.  Rog- 
ers at  once  volunteered,  and  2,000  men  stepp^ 
from  the  ranks  to  accompany  him.  After  ad- 
dressing them  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
he  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  they  moved 
forward  at  a  quick  step,  in  solid  column  eight 
deep,  diretstly  in  face  of  the  battery.  Before 
they  reached  it  nearly  one  half  their  number 
had  &llen ;  but  there  was  no  faltering,  the  rear 
ranks  stepped  to  the  front  and  filled  the  gaps; 
they  reached  the  outworks,  and  though  twice 
driven  back,  succeeded  the  third  time  in  plant- 
ing their  flag  upon  the  parapet,  when  a  volley 
from  the  guns  of  the  inner  works,  at  short 
range,  killed  a  large  number,  among  whom 
Tvas  the  rashly  brave  Rogers.  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
in  his  general  order  after  the  battle,  rendered 
the  homage  due  from  a  chivalrio  foe  to ,  the 
brave  man  who  led  this  attack,  where  death 
"was  so  inevitable. 

Oct,  4. — Hackleican,  Gen.  Plbasakt  Adam, 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  tJnion  army,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Corinth.  He  was  a  native  of 
Franklin  county,  Indiana,  bom  about  181T, 
"was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  was 
prominent  as  a  lawyer  in  the  State.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  **Rushville  Republican," 
about  1840,  and  continued  as  its  editor  tUl  the 
conunencement  of  the  war.  In  1841  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  and  for 
several  years  afterward  clerk  of  Rush  county. 
In  1847  and  1858  he  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, but  was  defeated  on  both  occasions.  In 
1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Chicago,  and  in  1861  of 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  10th  Indiana 
regiment,  and  served  in  Gen.  Banks^s  corps  in 
Virginia;  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
there  occasioned  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  April  28,  1862,  and  in  June, 
he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Grant,  in  the 
army  of  the  Southwest.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battle  of  luka,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Corinth  was  killed  on  the.  second  day  of  the 
fight.  He  was  a  man  of  dignified  and  upright 
character  and  of  superior  abilities. 

Oct  6. — CoLMAK,  William  Dieak,  a  captain 
and  assistant  acljutant-general  in  the  IT.  S.  vol- 
nnteers,  and  one  of  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Stanley,  2d  division,  army  of  the  Missisappi, 
bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  15, 1827,  the  eldest 
son  of  Samuel  Coknan,  publisher.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  enlist- 
ed as  a  private  in  Walker's  Mounted  Rifles,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  principal  battles 
fought  under  Lieut-Gen.  Scott.  When  the  first 
gun  was  fired  by  the  Confederates  at  Fort 
Sumter  he  was  assistant  postmaster  at  New 
Orleans,  but  without  stopping  to  count  the  cost, 
he  abandoned  all  and  hastened  north  to  join 
the  Union  army.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he 
was  appointed  assistant  q[uarter  master,  and  in 
December  a  mi^orin  the  Missouri  State  Militia, 
where  he  was  actively  occupied  in  the  most 


hazardous  parts  of  that  State  till  February,  1862, 
when  he  was  ordered  by  Miuor-Gen.  Halleck 
to  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Stanley.  On  the  5th 
July,  he  accepted  from  the  president  a  commis- 
sion as  captain,  and  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  IT.  S.  volunteers.  He  was  in  all  the  battles 
and  skirmishes,  with  Gen.  Stanley,  from  New 
Madrid  and  Island  No.  Ten  to  the  most  memor- 
able and  sanguinary  battle  of  Corinth  on  the 
8d  and  4th  October,  where  he  received  a  mor- 
tal wound,  and  died  on  the  6th  after  two  days 
of  severe  suffering.  He  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors,  being  much  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  Gens.  Rosecrans,  Stanley,  and  all  on  the 
staff,  for  his  bravery,  patriotism,  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  duty. 

OcU  6. — Slamm,  Levi  D.,  a  purser  in  the 
navy,  died  at  Mamaroneck,  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  while  going  on 
board  ship  at  Montevideo,  in  1860.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1812,  and  was  for  some 
years  a  leading  democratic  politician  of  the 
"  hard  money  "  school,  and  edited  for  a  consid- 
erable time  a  democratic  newspaper  in  the 
.city.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  a  purser  in 
the  navy,  which  oflSce  he  held  till  his  death. 

Oct,  8. — ^Tbrbill,  Gen.  Williah  R.,  a  briga- 
dier-general of  the  Union  army,  killed  at  me 
battle  of  Perry  ville.  He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, born  about  1882,  and  appointed  from 
ihdX  State  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy, 
where  he  graduated  in  1858,  and  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the 
8d  artillery,  from  which  he  was  transferred 
to  the  4th  artillery  in  November  following 
as  second  lieutenant.  In  1855  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West 
Point.  In  1856  he  was  promoted  to  a  first 
lieutenancy,  and  in  May,  1861,  was  appointed 
captain  in  the  5th  artillery,  and  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  coast  survey.  He  scon  after 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  was  sent  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  commanded  a  battery  in 
Gen.  McCook^s  division,  was  transferred  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade,  and  for  his  gallant  and 
meritori6us  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his 
commission  bearing  date  Sept.  9,  1862.  At 
Perryville,  he  was  killed  while  ur^g  forward 
his  brigade  against  the  enemy. 

Oct,  8. — Jackson,  GenjjAMES  S.,  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Union  service,  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Perryville.  He  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, bom  about  1822,  and  educated  for  the 
bar.  He  had  been  some  years  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  when  at  the  commencement 
of  tiie  Mexican  w:ar  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
volunteers,  and  served  during  the  war.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  Mexico  he  had  adifiQculty 
with  CoL  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  which  resulted 
in  a  duel.  On  his  return  to  Kentucky  he  re- 
sumed his  practice  first  at  Greenupsburg,  and 
afterward  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  in  1860 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  2d  congres- 
sional district  of  tiiat  State.  In  the  autumn  of 
1861  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  took 
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eommand  of  the  8d  rogiment  Kentucky  cavalry, 
was  an  active  participant  in  most  of  the  battles 
of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1861,  and  on  the 
16ih  of  Jul  J  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral. In  the  battle  of  Perrjville  he  command- 
ed a  division  of  McOook's  corps,  of  the  army 
of  the  Ohio. 

Oct.  9. — ^Wbbstsb,  Gboboe,  colonel  of  the 
98th  Ohio  volunteer  iofantiy,  died  of  wounds 
received  the  preceding  day  in  the  battle  of  Per- 
ryville.  He  was  bom  in  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
in  1823.  He  volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war 
as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  promoted  to  be 
sergeant-m^jor.  After  his  return  from  Mexico 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio.  In  June,  1861,  he  volunteered 
as  m^or  of  the  25th  Ohio,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  that  regiment, 
and  on  the  organization  of  the  98th  regiment, 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  was  appointed  colonel. 
This  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  BuelFs 
army,  and  at  the  battle  of  Perry  ville.  Col.  Web- 
ster was  put  in  command  of  one  the  brigades  of 
Jackson's  division  of  McGook's  corps. 

Oct  11. — ^Tallmadob,  Oapt.  Gbees,  quarter* 
master-general  at  Fortress  Monroe,  diea  of  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  at  his  quarters  in  that  for* 
tress.  He  was  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New 
York,  in  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  N.  P. 
TaUmadge,  late  IT.  S.  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848,  and  was  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artil- 
lery ;  early  the  following  year  he  sailed  with 
a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  for  Fort 
Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory,  where  he  was 
stationed  for  a  year ;  returning  in  1850  he  was 
appointed  aid  to  €^n.  Wool,  and  after  three 
years'  service  on  his  staff  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Niagara,  and  subsequently  to  Fort  Ontario. 
In  1858  he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy 
in  the  4th  artillery,  and  1857  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Utah,  as  an  ofiBicer  of  Gapt.  (now 
General)  Phelps's  battery.  In  1858  he  was  or- 
dered to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  May,  1861, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  quar- 
termaster's department.  The  great  labor  of 
organizing  the  quartermaster's  department  for 
BO  large  a  force  as  was  congregated  in  the  mil- 
itary department  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the 
added  duties  of  assistant  a^jutant-generfd, 
which  he  discharged  for  a  time,  made  his  posi- 
tion one  of  great  toil  and  responsibility,  but 
they  were  admirably  performed.  The  "  contra- 
band "  idea  put  in  practice  by  Gen.  Butler,  orig- 
inated with  him. 

Got,  11.— -Ohbbsbman,  John  G.,  M.  D.,  an  em- 
inent physician  and  surgeon,  died  in  New  York 
city,  aged  75. 

OeL  18. — ^Goopeb,  Edwahd  S.,  M..D.,  an  em- 
inent surgeon,  died  in  San  Francisco,  Gal.  He 
was  a  native  of  Somerville  county,  Ohio,  and 
was  bom  in  1821.  After  receiving  a  very 
thorough  medical  education  at  Gincinnati  and 
St.  Louis,  he  commenced  practice  in  Peoria, 
HI.,  but  in  1855  removed  to  San  Francisco, 
where  his  eminent  abilities  and  remarkable 


skill  as  an  operating  snrgeon,  soon  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  profession,  and  gained  him 
a  high  reputation  among  his  profesdonal  breth- 
ren in  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  Europe.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  its 
professor  of  surgery  and  president  of 'its  &cnlty. 

Oct  16. — Hudson,  Gaptain  Wiixiam  L.,  U.  8. 
navy,  died  of  apoplexy  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York,  May  11,  1794,  entered 
the  navy  in  1816,  and  had  worked  his  way 
up  from  a  midshipman  to  a  capttdncy.  He  was 
second  in  command  in  Gom,modore  Wilkes's  ex- 
ploring expedition,  and  wak  commander  of  the 
Peacock  sloop  of  war  when  she  was  lost  by  her 
pilot's  carelessness,  on  the  rocks  at  the  month 
of  Golumbia  river.  He  was  for  several  yean 
commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yaid,  in 
1855  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  in  1857 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Niagara, 
on  her  first  Atlantic  cable  expedition.  This 
proving  unsuccessful,  the  effort  to  laylhe  cable 
was  repeated  in  the  following  year,  and  for  his 
services  to  science  on  that  occasion,  Gapt.  Hud- 
son was  honored  with  an  ovation  by  his  feflow 
citizens  of  New  York,  and  received  from  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  sev- 
eral valuable  gifts  and  other  marks  of  distinc- 
tion. On  his  return  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Gharlestown  navy  yard.  In 
August,  1862,  he  was  put  on  the  retired  list, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  board  of  lighthouse 
inspectors,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Oct  16. — ^AiTDBBsoN,  Gen.  Gborgb  B.,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Gonfederate  army,  died  in  Raleigh, 
N.  G.  He  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  N.  G.,  in 
1827,  entered  West  Point  from  that  State  in 
1848,  graduated  in  1852,  and  was  appointed 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  dragoons,  pro- 
moted to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1855,  and  in  1858 
appointed  adjutant  of  his  regiment  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  resigned  in  April,  1861, 
entered  the  Gonfederate  army,  where  he  was 
soon  appointed  brigadier-general,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam  received  a  wound  in  the 
foot,  which  eventually  proved  &tal. 

Oct  17. — Jambs,  Gen.  Ghablbs  T.,  an  Ameri- 
can inventor  and  ex-U.  S.  Senator,  died  at  Sag 
Harbor,  L.  I.,  from  wounds  received  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  shell  the  previous  day.  He  was 
bom  in  West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  in  1804^ 
and  having  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mechani- 
cal pursuits  he  early  learned  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter, and  at  the  age  of  19  began  to  study  the 
science  of  mechanics,  with  a  view  to  master  the 
business  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  proceeding 
at  the  same  time  as  a  workman,  step  by  step, 
through  every  department  of  the  machine  shops 
where  the  machinery  for  the  cotton  mills  was 
manufactured.  This  accomplished,  he  removed 
to  Providence,  and  became  superintendent  of 
Slater's  steam  cotton  mills,  and  while  in  this 
position,  was  chosen  mi^or-general  of  the  Rhode 
Island  militia.    In  1888,  Brown  University  con* 
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fened  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  master 
of  arts.  After  a  few  years'  residence  in  Provi- 
dence he  removed  to  Newbuirport,  Mass., 
-where  he  erected  the  Bartlett  and  James  Mills, 
and  subsequentiy  erected  cotton  mills  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  Lidiana,  and  Tennessee,  and  returning 
in  1849  to  Rhode  Island,  he  erected  the  Atlan- 
tic Delaine  mill  at  Olnejyille.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment jrom  the  Senate,  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  perfection  of  several  inventions,  among 
'which  was  a  rifled  cannon  and  a  new  projec- 
tile, in  the  ultimate  success  of  which  he  had 
the  utmost  confidence.  He  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  use  and  philosophy  of  firearms, 
and  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
marksmen  in  the  State.  It  was  bj  the  prema- 
ture ezplosion  of  one  of  his  projectiles  that  he 
met  with  his  untimelv  end. 

Oct  20. — ^Hiwrrr,  M^jor  Iba  L.,  a  paymaster 
in  the  United  States  army,  died  in  the  city  of 
2^ew  York.  He  resided  for  some  years  in  lUi- 
nois,  but  emigrated  to  Texas  in  1840  and  had 
there  become  one  of  the  associate  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  his  attachment  to  the 
Union  being  known,  his  life  was  in  danger,  but 
lie  succeeded  4n  escaping  from  the  State  by 
stratagem,  and  joining  the  army  served  at  Ship 
Island  and  New  Orleans  under  Gen.  Butler,  and 
when  Col.  A.  J.  Hamilton  came  north,  accom- 
panied him  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  New 
York. 

Oct,  80.— MrroHBL,  Mig.-Gen.  Obmsbt  Mc- 
XznoHT.    (See  Mitohel,  O.  M.) 

1^00,  5. — ^PopB,  CoL  GuBBAN,  commaudcr  of 
the  15th  Kentucky  regiment,  died  at  DanvOle, 
of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Perry  ville, 
on  the  8Ui  of  October  previous.  He  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  Kentucky,  and  was  bom  in  Louisville 
about  1818.  He  entered  West  Point  as  a  cadet 
in  1829  and  graduated  in  1834,  but  soon  after 
left  the  army  to  follow  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer.  Early  in  the  war  a  number  of  his 
relatives  Joined  the  Confederate  army,  but  he 
adhered  nrmly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and 
abandoning  his  profession,  raised  the  regiment 
which  he  commanded  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Nov.  C.^Tameson,  Gen.  Chables  Davis,  died 
at  Oldtown,  Me.,  from  camp  fever,  brought  on 
by  his  exertions  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and 
the  pestilential  influence  of  the  climate.  He 
was  bom  at  Gorham,  Me.,  Feb.  24, 1827 ;  while 
yet  very  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Old- 
town,  Me.,  where  after  receiving  a  limited  aca- 
demic education  he  at  an  early  age  embarked  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  eventually  became  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  lum- 
ber on  tiie  Penobscot.  He  had  been  an  active 
adherent  to  tibe  Douglas  section  of  the  democ- 
racy, and  in  1860  was  a  Douglas  delegate  to  the 
Charleston  Convention,  where  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  intentions  of  the  Southern  States 
to  secede.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 


be  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the 
prominent  democrats  of  the  State  to  offer  hia 
services  to  the  Government,  and  was  placed  by 
Gen.  Washburn  in  command  of  the  first  regi« 
ment  which  left  that  State  for  the  beleaguerod 
capital.  In  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  he  com* 
manded  this  regiment  (2d  Maine)  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery,  and  with  his 
regiment  protected  the  rear  in  its  retreat  to 
Centreville.  For  his  conduct  on  that  day  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
on  the  8d  of  Sept.  1861.  In  the  autumn  of 
1861  he  was,  without  his  knowledge  or  con* 
sent,  nominated  by  the  democrats  of  his  own 
State  for  governor,  and  polled  a  heavy  vote 
though  defeated  by  the  republican  candidate. 
In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1862,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  on  the  pe* 
ninsula,  in  Gen.  Heintzelman's  corps,  and  by 
bis  exertions  there,  both  before  and  at  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  contracted  the  fever  which  finally 
terminated  his  life.  He  ranked  high  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian and  as  a  brave  and  competent  com- 
mander. 

Nov.  7« — PSKDSBGKAST,  Commodorc  Gab- 
RETT,  J.,  commandant  of  the  navy  ysrd  at  Phila- 
delphia, died  in  that  city,  aged  62  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  entered  the  navy 
when  only  11  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in 
the  service  since  that  time,  passing  through  all 
the  grades.  In  1860  he  was  flag  officer  of  the 
home  squadron,  and  did  service  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  the  protection  of  the 
important  harbor  of  Hampton  Boads.  In  the 
autumn  of  1861  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia.  He 
died  of  paralysis. 

Ifbv,  7. — ^Berrian,  Bev.  William,  D.  D.,  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  church.  New  York,  died  in  that 
city.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  city,  bom 
in  1787,  and  baptized  in  Trinity  parish.  He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  ordained 
deacon  in  1810,  and  in  1811  became  assbtant 
minister  of  Trinity  parish,  his  continuous  con- 
nection with  which  was  only  broken  by  a  brief 
settlement  at  BelleviUe,  N.  J.,  and  two  journeys 
abroad,  in  a  period  of  more  than  50  years. 
Though  not  a  brilliant  man  he  was  earnest, 
conscientious,  and  able,  and  the  position  which 
he  occupied  as  rector  of  the  oldest  and  wealthi- 
est of  tiie  metropolitan  churches,  never  made 
him  haughty  or  vain.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  the  older  citizens  of  New  York. 

Ifbv.  9. — CoLLYEB,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ship  builders  of  New  York  city,  died 
at  his  residence  there. 

Ifov.  10. — ^Lavalette,  Bear  Admirsl  Elie 
A.  F.,  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  waiting  orders.  He  was 
a  native  of  Virginia,  and  had  been  in  the  navy 
over  50  years,  having  entered  it  when  a  mere 
lad.  The  Navy  Betiring  Board,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1862,  reported  m  favor  of  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  placing  him  on  the  retired  list  for 
long  and  meritorious  service.  His  last  previous 
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appointment  had  been  that  of  commandant  at 
Sackett'B  Harbor,  N.  T. 

Ifov.  11. — ^HoBOAN,  Matthew,  Sen.,  an  emi- 
nent New  York  shipping  merchant  of  the  well 
known  firm  of  Matlliew  Morgan  and  Sons,  died 
in  New  York  city. 

Nov,  11.— Poster^  Hon.  Jakes  Madisoit,  died 
in  Easton,  Penn.  He  was  the  son  of  Gen.  An- 
drew Porter,  of  the  Kevolntionary  War,  and 
was  bom  in  1792.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar,  but  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  was  a  member  of  the  GoDstitutional 
Convention  d  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  revision  of  the  State 
Oonstitution.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  President  Tyler's  cabinet, 
and  snce  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet  had 
held  many  prominent  positions.  He  was  greatly 
honored  and  esteemed  in  Easton,  where  he  had 
resided  for  more  than  40  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Lafayette  Oollege  in  that  city, 
and  for  25  years  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

Nov,  16. — ^Pbkston,  Hon.  William  Ballabd, 
a  seuator  from  Virginia  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, died  at  his  residence  in  Montgomery 
county,  Ya.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  President  Taylor. 

Nov.  22. — ^PATTEESo^f,  Bng.-Gen.  Fbancis 
£.,  killed  himself  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  his  pistol  in  his  tent  at  Fairfax  Court  House 
daring  the  night.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, born  in  1827,  and  had  entered  the  army 
from  civil  life  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  1st 
artillery  in  June,  1847.  In  March,  1856,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  9th  infan- 
try, then  first  organized.  In  May,  1857,  he  re- 
signed, and  devoted  himself  to  civil  pursuits. 
On  the  raising  of  the  115th  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers, Gov.  Cnrtin  offered  him  the  command 
of  the  regiment,  which  he  accepted,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  so  ably  in  the  field,  that  on  tho 
11th  of  April,  1862,  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  the  subsequent  battles  on  tho 
peninsula  rendered  efficient  service. 

Not,  27.— Uanohett,  Hon.  LnxnBB,  repre- 
sentative in  the  87th  Congress  from  the  2d  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,  and  representative  elect  in 
the  88th  Confess  from  the  6th  district,  died 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  of  brain  fever.  He  was, 
at  the  time  he  was  taken  ill,  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress. 

Nov,  28. — ^Ievin,  Gen.  Jambs,  storekeeper  of 
the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, aged  about  60  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  formerly  been  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  Centre  county.  He  repre- 
sented his  district  in  Congress  from  1841  to 
1845,  and  was  at  one  time  the  whig  candidate 
for  governor.  During  the  Fremont  and  Lin- 
coln campaigns  he  took  an  active  part,  and  in 
the  latter  contributed  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached  in  the 
State.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  and  gave 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  for  a  &m  for  it. 


il?bo.  — . — ^WiLKiKsoK,  Hon.  Jonzr,  died  In 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  aged  70  years.  He  waa  one  of 
the  founders  of  that  city,  and  had  been  £:>r  many 
years  a  prominent  man  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  both  in  railroad  and  political  mattersL 
He  had  been  for  some  years  a  leading  director 
of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  waa  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Michigan  Central 
railroad. 

Nov,  — , — ^YiLLiFioux,  Gen.  Johw  B.,  a  briga- 
dier-general of  the  Confederate  army,  died  at 
Port  Hudson,  La.,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  bom 
in  South  Carolina  about  1884 ;  it  is  said  that 
his  father  was  of  French  and  his  mother  of 
Spanish  extraction.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1854 ;  was  appointed  to  a  second  lieu- 
tenancy in  the  2d  dragoons,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  tnX,  lieutenancy  in  1857,  and  assigned 
to  service  in  the  Southwest  In  March,  1861, 
he  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  service,  and  at  cmoe 
accepted  an  appointment  as  colonel  in  the 
Gonfederate  service.  In  Nov.  1861,  he  was 
wounded  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pickens, 
and  soon  after  was  mado  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  Fort  Wright^  and  retained  it 
until  the  evacuation  of  that  post ;  participated 
in  the  battie  of  Corinth  in  October,  1862,  and 
was  soon  after  assigned  to  tha  command  of 
Mobile. 

Dec,  6.— Jaokson,  Claibobnb  F.,  late  Got- 
emor  of  Missouri,  died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
of  cancer  in  the  stomach.  He  was  bom  in 
Fleming  county,  Ky.,  April  4,  1807,  and  emi- 

gated  to  Missouri  in  1822.  In  the  ''Black 
awk"  war  he  raised  a  volunteer  company,  and 
served  as  captain.  Ho  was  for  ten  or  twelve 
terms  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  House  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature,  and  for  one  term  Speaker 
of  the  House.  In  tho  Session  of  1848  he  drew 
up  and  carried  through  £he  Legislature  the 
famous  Jackson  resolutions.  He  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the 
present  banking  system  of  Missouri,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  Bank  Commissioner.  In  1860 
he  was  elected  Governor.  His  own  sympathy 
with  secession,  and  his  determination  to  draw 
the  State  into  it  soon  became  evident,  and  hav- 
ing fled  from  the  State  capitol  on  the  approach 
of  Gen.  Lyon,  in  July,  he  waa  deposed  by  tho 
State  Convention,  and  Gov.  Gamble  appointed 
provisional  governor  in  his  place.  He  acted  for 
a  short  time  as  a  general  in  the  Confederate 
army,  but  his  disease,  from  which  he  had  long 
Buffered,  becoming  aggravated,  he  retired  to 
Little  Bock,  where  he  died  after  some  months 
of  suffering. 

Dec,  7. — WooDBRTDOK  Timothy,  widely 
known  as  "  the  blind  minister,"  died  at  Spen- 
oertown,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  He  waa 
bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1784^  and 
was  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
noted  theologian.  While  at  Williams  CoUege 
his  vision  became  impaired,  and  for  most  of 
his  senior  year  he  was  entirely  blind.  After 
graduating  he  studied  law,  and  in  1810  entwed 
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AndoTer  Theological  Institatioa  to  prepare  for 
the  minktrj.  In  1818  he  received  a  call  from 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  8penoertown  to 
become  their  pastor,  which  he  accepted,  and 
remained  in  that  relation  till  1851,  when  in  con- 
seqnence  of  ill  health  he  asked  for  a  dismission, 
bat  continued  to  preach  oocasionallj  till  his 
death.  In  1846  he  received  from  Williams  Col- 
lege the  degree  pf  D.  B.  Notwithstanding  his 
infirmity  he  was  very  active  and  cheerful,  a 
hard  student,  and  an  interesting  preacher.  In 
his  method  of  conducting  religious  worship 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  a  stranger  his 
blindness;  the  hymns  and  portions  of  the 
Scripture,  though  really  repeated,  were  ap- 
parently read,  and  neither  his  appearance  or 
manner  gave  indication  that  he  was  devoid  of 
sight  In  the  vi^or  of  his  logic,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  descriptions,  he  strongly  resembled 
his  distinguished  ancestor. 

Dee.  8. — Osgood,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He 
was  a  native  of  Fryeburgh,  Me.,  and  was  bom 
in  February,  1774.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1805,  and  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Spring- 
field in  1809.  He  continued  in  this  relation 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  58  year& 
though  since  1854  he  had  a  colleague,  and  haa 
retired  from  the  more  laborious  duties  of  the 
pastorate.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and  had 
taken  an  active  and  leading  part  in  most  of 
the  great  reforms  of  tiie  day.  He  published  a 
number  of  sermons  and  addresses. 

Dec.  10. — ^DicKBBsoN,  Hon.  Pbilbmon,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Peterson,  N.  J.  He  was  born  in  Morris  countj, 
N.  J.,  in  1788.  After  completing  his  college 
course  he  studied  law  with  his  bro&er  in  Phila- 
delphia, Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  and  in  1815 
settled  in  Peterson.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  reelected  in  1885,  and  again 
in  1839 ;  in  1842  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  district  court,  over  which  he  presided 
with  dignity  and  ability  till  his  death.    . 

Dee,  12. — Fullbb,  Rev.  Abthur  6.,  »  Uni- 
tarian clergyman,  and  chaplain  of  the  16th  re- 
giment Massachusetts  volunteers,  killed  while 
crossing  the  Bappahannock  with  a  portion  of 
his  regiment,  who  had  volunteered  to  cross  the 
river,  and  drive  off  the  sharpshooters  who  were 
preventing  the  laying  of  the  pontoon  bridges. 
He  was  bom  in  1824  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
and  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Timothy  Fuller,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  member  of  Congress  from  1817 
to  1825,  and  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Countess  D^Ossoli.  In  his  child- 
hood the  family  removed  to  Groton,  Mass., 
and  by  an  accident  in  his  boyhood  Arthur  lost 
an  eye.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  his  sister, 
and  entered  Harvard  universitj  in  1889,  grad« 
nating  in  1848.  After  studying  theology  at  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School,  Mr.  Fuller  went 
to  Illinois  as  a  teacher  and  missionair,  and  af- 
ter some  years'  labor  there  retumed^first  to 


Boston,  and  afterward  to  Watertown,  Mass., 
where  he  was  settled  as  pastor.  He  volun- 
teered as  a  chaplain  early  in  the  war,  and  not 
only  fulfilled  his  duties  in  that  capacity  unex- 
ceptionally,  but  by  his  earnest  sympathy  for 
the  members  of  his  regiment,  and  his  careful 
solicitude  for  their  heaJth,  their  mental  im- 
provement, and  their  moral  welfare,  became 
the  idol  of  his  regiment,  and  exerted  a  pow- 
erful and  salutary  influence  on  other  bodies 
of  men  in  their  vicinity.  His  patriotism  and 
courage  led  him  to  risk  all  perils  with  his  men, 
and  when  several  companies  of  them  volun- 
teered as  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  mission  of  cross- 
ing the  Rappahannock  under  a  deadly  fire,  his 
prompt  determination  to  go  with  them  greatly 
stimulated  their  enthusiasm.  He  edited  his 
sister's  works,  and  had  published  several  origi- 
nal volumes. 

Dec.  18. — Jackson,  Brig.-Gen.  Conrad  Fb- 
GSR,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, where  he  commanded  the  brigade  for- 
merly known  as  Gen.  Ord^s.  He  was  a  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  previous  to  the  war  had 
been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Centrsl 
and  Reading  railroads,  where  he  was  well  and 
favorably  known.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  9th  regiment  of  the  corps  of 'Pennsyl- 
vania reserves,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
George  A.  McOall.  The  corps  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  July  22, 1861,  and  Col.  Jack- 
son^s  regiment  entered  that  city  on  the  26th  of 
that  month  with  full  numbers  and  completely 
equipped,  and  encamped  near  Seventh  street. 
Tney  were  subsequently  ordered  to  TenaUy- 
town,  and  formed  part  of  the  8d  brigade  then 
under  command  of  Gen.  £.  0.  C.  Ord.  The 
regiment  was  subsequently  stationed  on  the 
heights  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  brigade  which  gained  a  victory  at 
Dranesville.  On  the  peninsula  Col.  Jackson 
distinguished  himself  at  MechanicsviUe  and 
Gaines'  Mills,  and  participated  in  the  remaining 
contests  of  tnose  memorable  seven  days.  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  Alexandria  in  the  latter 
part  of  August;  and  having,  on  the  departure 
of  Gen.  Ord  to  the  West,  been  promoted  to  the 
conmiand  of  the  brigade,  he  led  his  troops 
into  the  action  of  South  Mountain  and  Anti- 
etam.  At  Fredericksburg  he  was  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  leading  them  on  to  a  chnrge,  when 
a  rifle  ball  passed  through  his  head,  killing  him 
instantly. 

Dee.  18. — ^Batabd,  Brig.-Gen.  Georgb  D..  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  was  kiUea  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  bom  about  1886 ;  he  entered 
West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1862,  and  graduated 
in  June,  1856,  recei\ing  immediately  an  ap- 
pointment as  2d  lieutenant  of  the  4th  cavalry. 
On  the  20th  of  Aug.  1861,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  captaincy  in  his  regiment,  and  was  allowed 
leave  of  absence  to  take  command  of  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  volunteer  cavalry   attached  to 
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Gen.  MoCairs  reserve  corps,  and  participated 
in  the  yarions  battles  of  that  fighting  corps. 
On  the  20th  of  Nov.  1861,  he  made  a  most 
brilliant  and  snccessfal  dash  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  upon  Dranesville.  On  the  10th  of 
Jane,  1862,  he  was  nominated  as  brigadier- 
general  of  volnnteers  commanding  cayaliy, 
his  commission  dating  from  the  28tn  of  April. 
During  the  autumn  he  had  done  ezoeUent  ser- 
Tice  with  his  brigade,  making  frequent  dashes 
into  the  enemy^s  lines,  and  driving  them  from 
the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  At  Fredericksburg 
he  was  attached  to  Gen.  Franklin^s  corps.  He 
was  buried  with  military  honors  at  Princeton, 
KJ. 

Dee,  18. — Curtis,  Lieut. -Col.  Joseph  Brido- 
HAM,  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg  while  lead- 
ing his  regiment  in  a  charge.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  in  1836,  and  was  a  son  of  the  late 
George  Curtis,  president  of  the  Continental 
Bank,  and  brother  of  the  author,  George  Wm. 
Curtis.  He  had  received  an  education  as  an 
engineer,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
was  a  member  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
Central  Park,  and  volunteered  in  the  Yth 
regiment  N.  i.  8.  M.  as  an  engineer.  Boon 
after  that  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  he  reentered  the  volunteer  army  as 
a^jntant'  of  the  4th  Rhode  Island  regiment, 
one  of  the  regiments  attached  to  the  Burnside 
expedition.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
capture  of  Roanoke  Island  for  coolness  and 
daring,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  by  Gen. 
Rodman  assistant  adjutant-general  on  his  staff. 
The  ability  he  displayed  in  this  position  led  to 
his  promotion  soon  after,  at  G«n.  Bumside*s 
request,  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  4th 
Rhode  Island,  and  with  his  regiment  he  joined 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  peninsula, 
and  was  with  it  in  that  succession  of  terrible 
battles  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Wash- 
ington, and  at  South  Mountain,  and  Antietam. 
In  the  last-named  battle  his  regiment  was  so 
cut  up  that  it  was  by  command  of  the  general 
withdrawn  from  the  field,  but  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  did  not  go  with  it ;  seizing  the  musket 
and  cartridge  box  of  a  dead  soldier,  he  joined 
the  ranks  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  did 
duty  as  a  private  to  the  close  of  the  battle. 
At  Fredericksburg  he  was  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  the  colonel  being  disabled  by  a  wound. 

Dec  20. — Bakbr,  William  L.,  American 
consul  at  Guaymas,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico,  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  Apache 
Indians  while  visiting  some  silver  mines  near 
that  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
but  was  appointed  as  consul  from  Maryland. 

Dec,  24.— Pearoe,  Hon.  James  A.,  U.  8.  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  died  at  Charleston,  Md. 
He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  was 
born  Dec.  14,  1805.  He  graduated  at  Naa- 
sau  Hall,  Princeton,  in  1822,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  legal  profession,  settled  in 
Maryland,  whence  his  family  had  emigrated. 
He  early  entered  upon  political  life,  being  a 
member  of  the  Legidatnre  in  1831,  and  in  1885 


was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served  two 
terms,  and  in  1841  was  reelected  for  a  third 
time.  In  1843  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator, 
and  continued  to  represent  Maryland  in  the 
Senate  till  his  death.  In  the  Senate  he  did 
much  for  the  promotion  of  science,  being  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  coast  survey,  and,  as  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
was  active  in  carrying  out  its  great  principle  of 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  democratic  puty,  and  ar- 
dently devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union. 

Dec.  80. — ^BuLKLEY,  Justus  R.,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Rye,  Westchester  county,  N.  T. 
He  was  bom  in  1818  at  New  Haven,  graduated 
at  Tide  CoUege,  and  entering  the  legal  profes^ 
sion  in  New  York  city,  soon  attiuned  a  good 
practice.  Beine  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Com- 
pany, he  was  elected,  when  the  overisaaes  of 
stock  in  1864  had  nearly  ruined  the  company, 
as  its  president.  He  was  annually  reelected 
to  the  presidency,  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Dec,  — . — Owsley,  William,  ex-Govemor  of 
Kentucky,  died  at  Danville,  Ky.,  aged  abont 
70  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  decision, 
firmness,  and  integrity  of  character.  In  1824 
he  was  Judge  of  *  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  though  young,  maintained  with 
great  courage  the  principle  of  anti-repudiation, 
which  Henry  Clay  nad  so  eloquently  advocated. 
The  repudiation  party,  who  were  a  majority  in 
the  Legislature,  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
flexible ju^  by  abolishing  the  supreme  court 
and  establishing  a  new  one,  but  ne  held  his 
position  firmly,  and  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
was  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniteid  States 
declared  unconstitutional.  When  partisan  zeal 
expired  the  people  honored  with  their  confi- 
dence the  man  who  had  dared  to  be  just.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  by 
the  whig  party,  and  served  for  two  terms. 

OBITUARIES,  FoBKiON.— /«n.l0.— Wyatt, 
Matthew  Cotes,  an  eminent  English  sculptor, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Paddington,  London, 
aged  84  years.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Lord 
Stuart  de  Roth  say.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
employed  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
His  Mf^esty  George  lU,  in  the  design  and  ex- 
ecution of  several  works  of  art  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the 
cenotaph  in  St.  George*s  Chapel,  Windsor,  to 
the  memory  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  Augusta.  He  subsequently  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  by  his  equestrian 
statues,  among  which  are  those  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  and  the  horse 
for  the  statue  of  King  George  III,  at  the  east 
end  of  Pall  Mall.  One  of  his  finest  specimens 
of  sculpture  was  his  ^^  Bashaw,^'  the  favorite 
Newfoundland  dog  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley, 
to  whom  a  poetiofU  allusion  was  made  by  Lord 
Byron. 
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Jan.  10.— -BosREB,  Wiluak,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
Snglish  botanist,  died  at  his  residence  at  bar- 
row-hill, Sassez,  aged  80  years.  In  his  exten- 
sive and  accurate  knowle^e  of  the  plants  of 
the  British  Islands,  he  had  probably  no  equal ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  an  important  work 
iiX>on  British  botany  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
that  had  not  acknowledged  his  assistance.  In 
1813  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  a  work  on  British 
lichens,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  publisher 
and  other  adverse  circumstances,  it  did  not  see 
the  light  until  1889.  The  "English  botany"  is 
also  largely  indebted  to  his  pen  for  valuable 
contributions.  He  was  a  patron  also  of  all  the 
kindred  sciences,  and  especially  interested  him- 
self in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Jan,  27. — ^Hawtrbt,  Edward  Graven,  D.D., 
provost  of  Eton,  died  at  the  Lodge,  Eton  Col- 
lege. He  was  born  at  Bumham,  Budcs,  May 
7,  1789 ;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  admitted 
as  a  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1807,  and  tiiree  years  after  became  a  feUow  of 
that  college.  In  1814  he  assumed  the  responsi- 
ble and  arduous  duties  of  assistant  master  at 
£ton,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Keate  in 
18S4,  was  appointed  head  master.  In  1858 
upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson, 
he  was  elected  provost  As  a  member  of  the 
Boxburgh  Club,  he  was  well  known  in  literary 
circles,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  books 
enabled  him  to  collect  a  library  of  great  value. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  languages,  and  his  transla- 
tions were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  idio- 
matic propriety.  His  "  U  IVifoglio^^  contains 
translations  of  poems,  with  a  few  original  pieces 
in  Greek,  Italian,  and  German;  the  versions 
are  from  French  and  English  into  Greek, — 
from  Latin,  English,  and  German  into  Italian, — 
and  from  English  into  German,  all  executed 
with  surprising  accuracy.  His  administration  at 
Eton  gave  evidence  of  superior  wisdom  and 
judgment,  and  restored  to  the  college  its  char- 
acter for  classical  pte3minence,  which  for  a 
time  had  seemed  impaired. 

Jan,  27. — ^Horne,  Rev.  Thohab  Habtwkll. 
(See  Horne,  Rev.  T.  H.) 
^  Jan.  28. — Attree,  W.  Waeeford,  an  Eng- 
lish barrister,  died  at  Brighton,  aged  55  years. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated.  In  1838  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  the  Honorable  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  at  once  joined  the  home  circuit, 
and  Sussex  sessions.  He  was  recorder  of 
Hastings,  Rye,  and  Seaford,  and  was  known  in 
legal  circles  as  the  editor  of  a  report  of  the 
c^ebrated  Braintree  Ohurch-rate  case,  and  re- 
porter of  the  *^  Law  Journal ''  of  cases  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Brighton  Royal  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  and  of  the  School  of  Art, 
a  member  of  the  Sussex  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  of  the  Council  of  Brighton  College. 
Jan,  28. — Stmington,  W .,  D.  D.,  professor 


of  theology  in  the  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  died  at  Glas- 
gow in  the  67th  year  of  hiB  age,  and  the  4dd 
of  his  ministry..  His  works  on  the  '^Atone- 
ment and  Intercession  of  Chnst,"  and  on  the 
*'  Mediatorial  Dominion  of  Christ, '^  are  the  best 
known  to  the  public.  He  was  idso  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  sermons. 

Jan.  80.— RussEix,  Joror,  an  English  bar- 
rister, died  at  Southbank,  near  i^inburgh, 
aged  82  years.  As  early  as  1808  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  "signet." 
When  the  Jury  Court  was  established,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  nrincipal  clerks,  and  con- 
tmued  to  discharge  tne  duties  of  that  office 
until  the  Jury  Court  was  merged  in  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  when  he  became  one  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Clerks  of  Session.  He  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  great  musical  festivals  held  in 
Edinburgh  more  than  forty  years  since  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  music  of  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Rossini,  and  other  great  masters. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  for  many  years  treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  likewise  a  director  of 
the  Union  Bank,  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance, 
and  of  many  other  associations. 

Jan,  81. — ^Mackenzie,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop.  (See 
Maokenzot.) 

February  4. — ^Biot,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  cele- 
brated French  savant,  died  in  Paris.  He  was 
bom  in  that  city,  April  21,  1774.  He  was  edn-» 
cated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  in 
1798  served  as  an  artilleryman  in  the  army  ai 
the  North.  In  1794  he  entered  the  Polytech- 
nic School  at  Paris,  and  after  graduating,  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  Central  School  of 
Beauvais,  from  whence,  in  1800,  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Physical  Science  in  the  college 
of  France.  In  1808  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  year  following  be- 
came connected  with  the  observatory,  was  soon 
after  named  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  longi- 
tudes, and  was  associated  with  Arago  and  Gay- 
Lussac  in  many  important  scientific  research- 
es. He  accompanied  the  latter,  in  1804,  in  his 
first  bdloon  ascent,  and  from  1806  to  1809,  was 
engaged  in  Spain  with  Arago  in  a  series  of 
triangulations  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1809,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  physical  astronomy  to  the  faculty 
6f  Sciences.  In  1817  he  visited  the  Orkneys 
to  complete  his  labors  on  the  arc  of  meridian. 
In  1840  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain 
awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal  for  his  re- 
searches on  the  poliurization  of  light.  In  1841  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Letters,  and  in  1857 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academic 
Fran^aise,  in  the  place  of  Lacretelle.  The  death 
of  his  son,  £.  0.  Biot,  an  eminent  oriental 
scholar,  in  1850,  saddened  his  later  years. 
Biot  was  the  author  of  numerous  mathematical, 
astronomical  and  philosophical  works,  and  of 
two  biographies  of  great  merit,  Montaigne  and 
Gay-Lussao.     His  most  remarkable  works  are 
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''  Attronomie  de»  Indieni  et  des  Chinoi^^'*^  and 
an  essay  on  the  polarization  of  light 

Feb.  6.^-Bo8A,  Fbjlnoiboo  Mastinbz  db  la, 
a  Spanish  statesman,  died,  aged  73  years.  He 
was  born  in  Granada,  and  edaoated  at  the 
university  of  that  city.  He  took  an  aotive 
part  in  the  struggles  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  VII,  and  on  account  of  the  liber^ 
alism  evinced  in  a  narrative  written  by  him- 
Bdf  of  that  revolution,  was  imprisoned  for  Avq 
years  in  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Pefion  de  Yelez, 
on  the  Barbary  coast.  After  the  revolution 
of  1820  he  was  liberated,  and  subsequently  was 
made  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  but  in  1838, 
after  the  throne  had  been  restored  by  French 
arms,  he  was  exiled  by  Ferdinand  VII,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  published  several  works. 
In  1831  he  was  recalled,  and  in  1834  became 
the  head  of  a  cabinet,  which  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  He  was  twice  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  also  to  Paris.  In  1858  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State,  having  been  for 
some  time  previous  its  vice-president.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  tragecues,  a  poem  on 
the  "  Art  of  Poetry  "  a  history  of  the  French 
Bevolution  entitled  ''Esjpiritu  del  Sigo/' ''  Isa- 
bel de  Soils,"  and  the  "  Oonspiracy  of  Venice." 

Feb.  8.— Busk,  Hans,  died  at  his  residence, 
Qreat  Oumberland  Place,  Hyde  Park,  aged  89 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  high  classical  attain- 
ments and  a  true  lover  of  literature.  Having 
travelled  much,  he  conversed  fluently  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  early  life  he 
resided  some  years  in  Russia,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Empress  Catherine's  cele- 
brated Chevalier  Guard.  He  had  shared  in 
the  friendship  of  most  of  the  political  and  liter- 
ary celebrities  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
among  whom  were  Burke,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Canning,  Percival  and  Wilber- 
force,  as  well  as  of  Byron,  Moore  and  Scott. 
Since  he  attained  his  80th  year  he  commenced 
and  completed  a  remarkable  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  entitled  **  Hebrew  Lyrics." 

Feb.  15.-— SsEBMAsr,  Rev.  Jambs,  a  well- 
known  English  clergyman,  died  at  his  residence 
at  Blackheath,  aged  65  years.  He  was  born 
in  London,  and  at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to 
an  ivory  turner,  but  his  mind  was  directed  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  in  his  sixteenth  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don's college  at  Cheshunt  In  1836  he  re- 
ceived a  call  to  Surrey  Chapel  as  the  immediate 
successor  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  from 
his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  very 
popular.  In  1854,  ill-health  induced  him  to 
resign  the  pastoral  office  there,  and  take  charge 
of  a  new  chapel  at  Blackheath,  where  with  a 
few  interruptions  he  continued  to  minister 
until  about  a  year  previous  to  his  death. 

Feb.  15. — SousRSBT,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sib  Henby, 
K  C.  B.,  E.  H.,  died  at  Gibraltar.  He  was 
a  son  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  bom  in  1794,  entered 
the  army  in  1811,  served  in  the  campaigns  of 


1813  and  1814  under  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Vittoria,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse,  beades  minor 
contests.  He  was  also  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1815.  In  1817  he  went  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was  for  many 
years  in  service  under  the  successive  governorai 
He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  Kaf^r  wars, 
with  his  regiment,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  during  &e  several  commands  ably  distin- 
guished himself.  In  1834  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Order,  and  aabse- 
quently  a  companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Kaffir  war  in  1853 
he  was  made  a  knight  commander  of  that 
order.  The  same  year  he  left  the  Gape  and 
was  placed  as  nugor-general  on  the  staff  at 
Bombay,  and  in  1855  was  made  commandex^ 
in-chief.  After  serving  the  customary  period 
in  that  capacity  he  returned  home. 

Feb,  19. — ^TiEBNBT,  Rev.  Canon  Mask  Alot- 
BixTs,  died  at  Arundel,  aged  66  years.  He  was 
bom  at  Brighton,  educated  under  the  Francis- 
can fathers  in  Warwickshire,  and  at  the  col- 
lege of  St.  Edmund  near  Ware,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  philosophical  and  theological  courses 
was  ordained  priest  in  1818.  His  first  appoint- 
ment was  assistant,  chaplain  at  Warwick  street, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  lincoLn^s  Inn  Fields ; 
but  ill-health  rendering  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  transferred  to  a  country  mission,  he 
was  appointed  to  Slindon,  in  Sussex,  where  he 
remained  for  two  or  three  years.  In  1824  he 
became  the  chaplain  of  Bernard  Edward,  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  from  that  time  resided  at  Arun- 
del. His  taste  for  historic  research  led  him  to 
devote  the  leisure  of  several  years  to  the  study 
of  English  history,  and  he  freely  gave  to 
writers  of  eminence  the  benefit  of  his  learning 
and  research.  Among  his  historic  works  is  a 
new  edition  of  Dodd's  "Church  History  of 
England  from  the  year  1500  to  the  year  1088." 
In  1883,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  London ;  and  in  1841,  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  formation  of  Uie 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society  in  1846,  he  be- 
came its  local  secretary,  and  showed  hb  zeal 
for  the  Society^s  collections  by  supervising 
many  papers,  and  contributing  in  1849  to  toI. 
iii,  "Notices  of  recent  Excavations  in  the 
CoU^iate  Church  of  Arundel ; "  and  in  1860, 
to  vol.  xii,  "An  account  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Remains  of  John,  17th  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  a 
Letter  addressed  to  Wm.  Durrant  Cooper,  Esq., 
F.  S.  A." 

Feb.  22. — PiLLBRSDOBF,  Baron,  died  at  Vien- 
na, aged  75  years.  Li  1848  he  was  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  afterward  Preddent  of  the 
Council.  When  the  Austrian  Parliament  was 
closed,  he  lived  in  retirement,  excluded  from 
the  court  circle  and  took  no  share  in  public 
life  until  the  last  year,  when  his  position  was 
restored  to  him  by  the  emperor,  and  he  became 
the  President  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Uie 
Lower  Chamber  of  the  Diet. 

^(^•25.— RxxD,  Rev.  Akdbkw,  D.D.,  died  at 
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Oambridge-Leatl),  Hackney,  a^d  Y0  yean. 
He  was  born  in  London,  and  being  the  son  of 
hmnble  trades  people,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
business,  bnt  having  a  taste  for  stndj,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Bev.  Matthew  Wilks, 
through  whose  infinence  he  obtained  admission 
to  a  dissenting  college  at  Hackney.  In  1811, 
he  became  the  minister  of  Wydiffe  Chapel, 
Stepney,  where  he  preached  for  fifty  years.  In 
1834  the  Independents  sent  a  deputation  to  their 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Reed  and 
Mr.  Matheson  were  associated  in  this  tour,  npon 
their  return  embodying  the  result  of  their  ob- 
Bervations  in  volumes  which  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  English  knowledge  of  American 
institutions  and  society.  In  1818  he  founded 
the  London  Orphan  Asylum;  in  1827,  the  In- 
fant Orphan  Asylum ;  and  in  1847,  the  Asylum 
for  Fatherless  Children  at  Croydon.  WhOe  en- 
gaged in  these  works  of  mercy  his  attention 
w&s  called  to  the  neglect  of  any  provision  in 
England  for  idiots,  and  after  travelling  abroad 
and  spending  some  time  in  investigation  upon 
the  subject,  he  returned  home  and  founded  the 
Royid  Asylum  for  Idiots,  and  subsequently  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables.  In  all  these 
objects  of  benevolence  he  was  himself  emphati- 
cally a  worker,  and  while  he  freely  gave  his 
hundreds  to  the  cause  of  charity,  he  made  it  a 
principle  through  life  never  to  receive  in  any 
form  a  recompense  for  his  services.  By  his 
will,  he  bequeathed  a  certain  sum— the  interest 
to  be  applied  forever  to  **the  purchase  of  toys 
for  the  Infant  Orphans  "  at  Wanstead ;  a  larger 
sum  for  *' Winter  Scientific  Lectures  to  &e 
Orphan  Children  at  Chapton,"  £1,000  to  the 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  £1,000  to  the  Asylum  for 
Fatherless  Children  at  Beedham;  and  then 
bequeathed  these  institutions  and  the  Royal 
Hospital,  since  founded,  to  the  care  of  his  belov- 
ed country. 

March  1.— Bablow,  Pbtbb,  F.  R.  8.,  died 
at  his  residence  at  Old  Charlton,  aged  85  years. 
He  was  born  in  Norwich,  and  was  educated  in 
that  city.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  ma&ematical  professors  at  the  Boyal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  which  office  he 
held  until  1847.  He  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous works,  among  which  are  his  well-known 
treatises  on  the  "Theory  of  Number,"  the 
"Strength  of  Materials,"  and  his  "Essay  on 
Magnetism."  His  discovery  of  the  means  of 
correcting  the  local  attractions  on  the  com- 

gisses  of  ships  brought  him  into  great  notice, 
e  received  the  Copley  medal,  was  elected  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
Board  of  Longitude  conferred  upon  him  the 
reward  provided  for  usefdl  nautical  discoveries. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  also  presented  him  with 
a  diploma  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  he  was  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Brussels.  In  1886  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commission- 
ers, and  subsequently  served  on  other  royal 
commiasions  relating  to  railways  in  England;  In 


1847  he  retired  from  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
emy, when  the  Government  awarded  him  frill 
pay  in  consideration  of  hi%  eminent  services. 

March  8.— Gurnet,  Rev.  Johst  Hahfdbk, 
rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone  Square,  died 
at  his  residence  in  his  60th  year.  He  was  the 
eldest*  son  of  Sir  John  Gurney,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  was  a  member  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduat- 
ed in  1824,  his  name  appearing  both  in  the 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Tripos.  He  was 
for  some  time  curate  of  Lutterworth  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  in  1848  was  presented  by  the 
Crown  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's  in  Mary- 
lebone.  He  was  a  most  earnest  and  popukr 
preacher,  and  among  his  published  sermons  are: 
"A  Pastor's  Warning,"  suggested  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1850;  "The  Lost  Chief 
and  a  Mourning  People,"  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1862;  "The 
Grand  Romish  Fallacy,  and  Dangers  and  Duties 
of  Protestants,"  1854;  "Better  Times  and 
Worse,"  1856;  and  several  series  of  sermons. 
His  lectures  were  published  under  the  titles  of: 
"Historical  Sketches,  illustrating  some  im- 
portant Epochs  from  A.  D.  1400  to  A.  D. 
1546 ;"  "St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV,"  and  "God's 
Heroes  and  the  World's  Heroes,"  1858.  Mr. 
Gurney  was  also  the  author  of  several  psalm 
and  hymn  books,  and  of  "  Four  letters  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  on  Scripture  Readers." 

March  fi. — ^Douglas,  Sir  Jaux8Dawbs,G.C.B., 
col.  of  the  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  died  at  Clif- 
ton, aged  77  years.  He  entered  the  arm^  in 
1799,  accompanied  Gen.  Crawford's  expedition 
to  South  America  on  the  quartermaster-gener- 
al's staff,  and  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  subsequently  accomi>anied 
the  expedition  to  Portugal  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  wad  present  at  several  important 
battles.  Li  1809  he  joined  the  peninsular  army 
in  command  of  a  Portuguese  regiment,  and  en- 
gaged in  several  battles,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
wounded.  Being  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  7th  Portuguese  brigade,  he  served  in  a  num- 
ber of  engagements  and  in  that  of  Toulouse  lost  a 
leg.  After  die  termination  of  the  war.  Sir  James 
Douglas  was  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  army 
at  home — ^first  at  the  head  of  the  quartermas- 
ter-general's department  in  Scotland,  and  after- 
ward in  tJie  same  post  in  Ireland.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  command  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Guernsey,  and  received  the  honor 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  and  the  colonelcy 
of  the  42d  regiment. 

March  18.  —  Sswbll,  Gen.  Sir  William, 
E.  C.  B.,  col.  of  the  79th  regiment,  died  at  Flor* 
ence.  He  commenced  his  military  career  in 
1806,  and  in  the  following  year,  having  been 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Beresford,  ac- 
companied him  to  the  Peninsula,  and  joined  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  Portugal  in  1808. 
He  was  at  the  battles  of  Corunna,  Talavera, 
and  Busaco,  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badi^os,  and  St.  Sebastian,  also  the  battles  of 
NiveUe,  ISive,  Bayonne,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse. 
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Having  returned  from  the  Peninsula,  he  pro- 
oeeded  to  India,  where  he  served  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
colonelcy  of  the  79th  Foot  in  1854,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  until  his  death. 

March  17. — ^HaiIyt,  Jaoqubs,  £lie  Fbomezt- 
TAL,  the  favorite  pnpil  of  Ohembini,  died  at 
Nice,  aged  62  years.  He  was  born  in  Paris 
where,  in  his  12th  year,  he  won  the  grand 
prize  for  harmony  at  the  Oonservatoire.  After 
two-  years  of  instruction  in  this  public  isohool 
of  music  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Gheru- 
bini,  and  made  such  proficiency  that  within  the 
s^aoe  of  two  years  more  he  was  intrusted  by 
his  master  with  the  charge  of  his  class  while 
the  latter  visited  London.  He  was  sent  to 
Borne  by  the  French  Academy,  and  during  his 
residence  there,  wrote  his  first  opera,  Pygma- 
Uon.  In  1827  he  published  his  Phidias^  the 
popularity  of  which  had  not  decreased  when  it 
was  followed  by  The  Artisan.  In  1885  he  pro- 
duced at  the  Acad6mie  de  Musique  the  opera 
La  Juite^  which  was  immediately  brought  out 
in  every  capital  in  Europe.  He  composed 
several  comic  operas  which  tnet  with  great 
favor,  among  which  are  his  Guide  et  Genevra 
and  GharhsVl.  His  other  productions  were: 
Ze  Boi  et  U  Batilier;  the  Vatd'Andorre,  which 
ran  continuously  for  165  nights;  Guitarero^  Le$ 
Moutauetairet  de  la  Seine,  La  Pee  aux  Boses^ 
and  La  Ifagieienne.  His  last  opera  was  ^^-I^oe 
ou  U  Deluge.^^  In  1854  lie  was  elected  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

March  19.— Don,  Sir  Wm.  Hkkbt,  Bart.,  died 
at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  aged  86  years.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  in  the  army,  and  was  extra 
aide-de-camp  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1844.  In  1845  he  became  lieutenant  in  the 
6th  dragoon  guards,  but  retired  the  same  year 
and  took  up  the  profession' of  an  actor.  His 
admiration  of  his  art  was  intense,  and  his  suc- 
cess as  an  actor  appeared  to  afford  him  more 
unalloyed  satisfaction  than  his  relationship  to 
earls  and  duchesses. 

March  28. — Nessblbods,  Oount.    (See  Nks- 

8BLB0DK.) 

March  24. — Windisohobatz,  Alfbbd,  Prince. 
{See  WiNDisonoRATZ.) 

March  26.— White,  Rev.  Jambs,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  died  at  Bon* 
church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  bom  in 
1804,  educated  at  GUsgow  and  Oxford,  took 
orders  in  the  Ohurcli  of  England,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Brougham  to  a  living  in  Suf- 
folk, which  he  afterward  gave  up  for  another 
in  Warwickshire.  On  ultimately  succeeding  to 
a  considerable  patrimony,  he  retired  from  the 
Church  and  devoted  a  krge  share  of  his  time 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  Among  his  later  works 
are  "The  Eighteen  Chrbtian  Centuries"  and 
the  "History  of  France." 

March  80.— Vaitobbbubch,  M.  Eiolb,  a 
popular  dramatist,  died  at  Reuil,  aged  67  years. 
He  commenced  life  as  an  oflicer  in  the  army  of 
La  Vendue,  and  passed  through   several  of 


Ifapoleon^s  campaigns,  but  finding  that  he  bad 
some  taste  for  dramatic  composition,  and  no 
desire  for  military  glory,  he  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession and  commenced  writing  for  the  Paria 
theatres.  In  the  space  of  forty  years  he  pro- 
duced one  hundred  dramas,  most  of  which 
were  weU  received  by  the  public.  Among  the 
most  popular  of  his  dramatic  works  were :  Lm 
Camaradee  du  Minietre^  Le  Gamarade  du  LU^ 
GotiUion  III,  Jaeguee  11^  and  Lee  Gamine  de 
Parte, 

April  2.— Elmes,  Jambs,  an  English  anthor 
and  architect,  died  at  Greenwich,  aged  79  year& 
He  studied  architecture  under  Mr.  George  Gib- 
son, and  gained  the  silver  medal  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  in  1804 ;  his  name,  however,  was  best 
known  as  a  professional  author,  and  one  of  his 
most  useful  and  popular  works  was  that  on 
Dilapidations,  published  in  1826.  He  was  the 
editor  of  several  periodical  publications.  Among 
his  literary  productions  are  several  on  Architec- 
ture and  the  Arts;  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  and 
Works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,"  1823 ;  "  Hor» 
Yacivffi,  a  Thought-Book  of  the  Wise  Spirits 
of  all  Ages  and  all  Countries,  fit  for  aU  Men 
and  all  Hours,"  1851 ;  and  ''Thomas  Clarkson, 
a  Monograph:  being  a  Contribution  towards 
the  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
and  Slavery,"  1854.  Mr.  Elmes  was  for  many 
years  surveyor  to  the  port  of  London. 

^|7n7  8.— Ross,  Sir  Jambs  Clabkb.  {Se6 
Ross,  Sir  J.  C.) 

April  5. — ^Houston,  Gen.  Sir  Bobbbt,  K.G.B., 
died  at  Torquay,  aged  81  years.  He  entered 
the  army  of  the  East  India  C<Hn^any  at  an  early 
age,  and  proceeded  to  Bengal  in  1795,  where 
he  continued  to  serve  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  1854  he  became  a  general,  and  was  for  ten 
years  governor  of  the  Military  College  at  Ad- 
discombe. 

April  8.— Cabboll,  Sir  Wic  Fabkbbotheb, 
KC.B.,  died  at  hb  residence,  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, aged  77  years.  He  was  born  at  Glen- 
carrig,  Wicklow,  entered  the  navy  in  1795  on 
board  the  "Diamond,"  then  commanded  by  Sir 
Wm.  Sidney  Smith,  under  whom  he  served 
many  years,  and  with  whom  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  1796.  A  year  from  the  following 
August  he  was  released  and  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  in  tbe  "  Syren,"  in  which  he  served  at  the 
capture  of  Surinam.  He  was  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Gaeta  and  Scylla,  and  the  storming  of 
Capri,  and  in  1807  commanded  the  seamen  and 
marines  in  the  engagement  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. Be  had  command  of  the  Cadis  flotilla, 
and  afterward  cooperated  in  the  defence  of 
Tarifa.  He  was  commander  of  the  "  Volcano" 
on  the  coast  of  Catslonia,  and  subseqnentlv  of 
the  "  Cyrus,"  on  the  cpast  of  Frsnce.  He  had 
been  sixty-seven  times  in  action  with  the 
enemy  upon  sea  and  land,  and  had  aided  in  the 
capture  of  nineteen  sail  of  the  Hne,  ^hteen 
frigates,  and  a  vast  number  of  smaller  vwels. 

April  11.— Chetham-Stbodb,  Admiral  Sir 
Edwabd,  K.C.B.,  E.C.H.,  died  at  his  residence, 
Southill,  Somersetshire,  aged  87  years.    He 
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entered  the  navy  in  1786,  and  distmgaished 
biixiself  at  Genoa,  Toulon,  Dantzig,  and  Algiers. 
He  was  captain  sui^erintendent  of  the  Bojal 
l^aval  Hospital  at  Hasler,  and  of  the  Royal 
Clarence  Victnalling-yard  at  Portsmouth  from 
18S8  to  1841 ;  was  made  KO.B.  in  1845. 

April  15.— Wtsk,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John, 
"K.CB.,  H.  K's  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Min- 
ister  Henipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Athens, 
died  at  Athens,  aged  70  years.  He  received  his 
education  at  Stonyhurst,  and  graduated  with 
honor  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  entered  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  was  not  called  to 
the  bar.  He  represented  Tipperary  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1880  to  1882,  and  Waterford  city 
from  1835  to  1847,  was  subsequently  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  a  privy  councillor.  He  was 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of 
"  Walks  in  Bome,"  "Oriental  Sketches,"  and 
other  works.  He  married  a  daugh^r  of  Prince 
Xiucien  Bonaparte,  from  whom  he  was  sepa* 
rated  in  1828. 

.April  16. — HoPB,  Bev,  EbbdbbiokW.  (See 
HoPB,  Bev.  F.  W.) 

April  18.— West,  Sir  John,  G.C.B.,  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet,  died  at  his  residence  in 
£aton  Square,  aged  88  years.  He  was  bom  at 
Twickenham,  entered  the  navy  in  1788,  as  mid* 
ahipman,  in  the  ^^  Pomona,"  and  after  seeing 
much  service  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  West 
IndieSf  North  America,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Channel,  was  promoted  in  1T98  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  the  "  Saturn.*'  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Boyal  George,"  in 
•which  ship  he  took  part  in  Lord  Howe's  victory 
of  June,  1794,  and  subsequently  was  in  the 
action  with  the  French  fleets  off  the  L'Orient. 
In  1796  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  in 
command  of  the  *'  Diligence,"  and  returned  to 
England  in  1798,  in  charge  of  a  convoy  of  150 
sail.  In  1808  he  was  detached  with  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship  **  Excellent,"  and  two  bomb  vessels, 
to  the  Bay  of  Bosas,  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  oc- 
cupied the  castle  of  Trinity,  which  he  held,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards,  against  repeated 
attacks  of  the  French.  In  1809  he  was  de- 
tached with  three  sail  of  the  line  to  the  Adriatic, 
to  blockade  the  enemy's  force  lying  under  the 
batteries  of  Trieste,  and  while  in  this  service 
captured  a  large  convoy,  proceeding  from 
Venice  to  Trieste,  protected  by  six  heavy  gun- 
boats. On  his  return  from  the  Adriatic  he  was 
sent  with  a  squadron  of  six  vessels  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Island  of  Sicily.  He  afterward 
conducted  certain  operations  on  the  coasts  of 
Sardinia  and  Tunis,  and  still  later  joined  the 
channel  fleet  blockading  the  ports  of  Brest  and 
Toulon.  In  1880  he  was  commissioned  vice- 
admiral,  admiral  in  1841,  commander-in-chief 
in  1845 ;  knight  commander  of  the  bath,  1840; 
grand  cross,  1860,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet  in 
1858. 

April  22. — ^KiKCAiD,  Capt.  Sir  John,  died  at 
Hastings,  aged  75  years.  He  was  bom  at  Dal- 
beath,  near  Falkirk,  entered  the  army  in  1809, 
and  served  throughout  the  Peninsular  War  with 


the  Bifle  Brigade,  from  which  he  retired  as 
captain  in  1881.  In  1845,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  exonships  of  H.M.'s 
Boyal  Body  Guard,  the  appointment  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
In  1852,  on  becoming  senior  exon,  he  was 
knighted,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  hi 
1847  he  was  appointed  €k)vemment  Inspector 
of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  and  in  1850  received  the 
conjoined  appointment  of  Inspector  of  PHsons 
and  Factories.  He  was  the  author  of  ^^  Adven- 
tures in  the  Bifle  Brigade,"  and  ^^Bandom  Shots 
from  a  Bifleman." 

April  22.  —  Capua,  Chablks  Febdinavi), 
Prince  of,  died  at  Turin,  aged  50  years.  He 
was  the  son  of  Francis  I,  King  of  tiie  Two 
Sicilies,  and  brother  of  Ferdinand  II,  who 
banished  him  from  the  court,  being  displeased 
at  his  marriage.  Since  the  expulsion  of  his 
brother,  Francis  U,  from  Naples,  he  resided 
in  Turin,  being  engaged  in  soliciting  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel  and  the  Italian  Parliament, 
the  restoration  of  his  patrimony. 

April  27— Livingstone,  Mabt,  wife  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  died  in  Central  Africa.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Bev.  Dr.  Bobert  Moffat,  and  had  ac- 
companied her  husband  in  many  of  his  explora- 
tions. She  had  joined  him  on  the  Zambesi  as 
be  reached  the  coast  from  his  adventurous 
journey  up  the  Shire  to  the  Lake  Nyassa,  but 
was  soon  attacked  with  fever,  which,  upon  a 
relapse,  proved  fatal. 

April  80.— DioKsoN,  Mrs.  Elizabsth,  died  at 
Tripoli,  Barbary,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Archibald  Dalzell,  Esq., 
governor-general  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
widow  of  John  Dickson,  Esq.,  surgeon  B.N. 
When  but  sixteen  years  of  age  she  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  through  the  leading  English 
journals,  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  captives 
who  were  suffering  such  inhuman  treatment  in 
Barbary,  thereby  arousing  such  a  feeling  in 
Europe  as  forced  the  subject  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Gk)vemment,  and  led  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  that  system  of  piracy  which  had 
so  long  been  the  disgrace  of  Europe.  For  her 
labors  in  this  benevolent  cause,  she  was  made 
a  member  of  the  ^'Anti-piratical  Society  of 
Knights  and  Koble  Ladies,"  receiving  a  gold 
me&l,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for 
her  labors  in  that  cause.  The  uuiversal  grief 
at  her  death,  among  all  classes  of  people  in 
Tripoli,  is  the  best  tribute  to  her  benevolence 
and  worth. 

May  2.— Wolff,  Bev.  Joseph,  D.D.  (See 
Wolff,  Bev.  Joseph.) 

May  15.— Ha  WES,  Sir  Benjamin,  KCB., 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, died  at  his  house  in  Queen  Square,  West- 
minster, aged  65  years.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, educcutedin  Dr.  Carmalt's  school  at  Putney, 
and  began  life  as  a  soap  manufacturer.  His 
first  public  office  was  that  of  magistrate  of 
Surrey,  in  which  capacity  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  quarter  sessions,  and,  by  various 
public  services,  acquired  so  much  influence  thati 
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upon  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act,  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  the  newly-created 
horough  of  Lamheth,  and  sat  for  that  borough 
until  1847,  when  some  dissatisfaction  occurring 
among  the  electors  of  Lambeth,  relative  to  one 
of  their  representatives  holding  office  (he  had 
been  appointed,  in  1846,  TJuder  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies),  he  was  defeated,  but 
was  elected  in  1848  for  the  Grovemment 
borough  of  Kiusale.  In  1851  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  War  Department;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  of  1852  gave  up  his  seat, 
and  turned  his  attention  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  his  office.  While  in  Parliament  he  was  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  and  exerted  himself  success- 
fully in  behalf  of  the  penny  postage  scheme. 
Through  a  motion  of  his,  the  fine  Arts'  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  and  many  other  impor- 
tant measures  were  carried.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  scientific  subjects  generally :  the 
electric  telegraoh,  the  ventilation  of  public 
buildings,  and  Babbage's  calculating  machine, 
all  received  his  advocacy.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  political  pamphlets,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Armstrong  gun  was  mainly  due  to  his 
influence. 

May  16.^  Wakefield,  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq., 
an  English  writer  on  political  and  social  science, 
died  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  aged  66 
years.  He  was  educated  as  a  land-surveyor.. 
Being  left,  while  still  quite  young,  a  widower 
with  a  young  family,  he  was  induced  to  enter 
into  a  plot  for  elopement  with  a  young  heiress 
of  fifteen  whom  he  forcibly  took  to  Gretna 
Green  and  married;  but  her  relatives  interfer- 
ing, he  was  tried  for  abduction,  and  sentenced 
to  three  years'  imprisonment.  A  special  act 
of  Parliament  was  subsequently  passed,  to  make 
void  any  pretence  of  marriage.  A  book  which 
he  wrote  upon  his  experiences  in  prison  was 
the  first  step  toward  those  reforms  of  the 
penal  law  which  are  due  to  him.  From  the 
criminal  at  home,  he  extended  his  inquiries  to 
the  convict  in  the  Australian  settlements,  and 
he  became  so  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the 
subject,  that  reference  is  often  made  to  his 
"  Letters  from  Sidney,''  as  having  been  written 
upon  the  spot.  His  book  on  ^*  England  and 
America,"  published  in  1838,  was  written  to 
illustrate  the  different  sources  of  wealth  which 
the  two  countries  commanded —the  one  in  its 
wide-spread  lands,  and  the  other  in  its  abun- 
dant population  and  accumulated  capital.  The 
views  promulgated  in  this  work,  together  with 
previous  efforts,  led  to  the  formation  of  an  as- 
sociation to  found  the  colony  of  South  Australia. 
In  1887  he  strongly  urged  the  occupation  of  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand  by  the  English,  and 
when  the  New  Zealand  Association  was  es- 
tablished, became  a  director,  and  a  valuable 
colony  was  thus  added  to  the  British  dominions. 
His  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  causes  of 
the  many  political  troubles  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  results  which  followed  the  investigations 
made  by  Lord  Durham,  in  the  establishment 


of  a  more  responnble  gotemmenty  may  be 
traced  the  influence  of  his  private  secretary, 
Wakefield.  Some  years  since  he  removed  to 
the  south  of  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  snbsequentiy  to  New  Zealand,  where  he 
died. 

May  17.— Protst,  Bear  Admiral,  AnGtrsTE- 
LxopoLD,  killed  in  action  against  the  Taepings, 
in  China,  aged  58  years.  He  was  bom  at  St. 
Servan,. France,  and  early  showed  a  decided 
taste  for  the  naval  profession.  At  nxteen 
years  of  age  he  was  admitted  into  the  naval 
school  of  Angoultoie,  and  after  passing  tiiron^ 
the  inferior  ranks,  at  88  years  received  the 
commission  of  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  At 
this  time  the  English  and  French  Gkivem- 
ments  combined  their  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast,  and 
Captain  P.  was  employed  in  that  service.  After 
cruising  three  years  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Senegal,  where 
he  remained  from  1850  to  1855,  during  which 
time  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  geographi- 
cal explorations  in  that  part  of  AMca.  He 
served  during  the  war  with  China,  and  for  his 
services  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admi- 
ral. He  subsecjuently  joined  the  expedition 
against  the  Taepmgs,  who  threatened  an  attack 
upon  Shangh^  and  during  the  engagement  at 
Nan- Jao  lost  his  life. 

May  28.— BuoKLS,  BxsKt  Thomas.     {See 

BUOKLE.) 

May  29. — Sav  Mzoubl,  Evaiobto,  Duke  de. 
{See  San  Miouxl.) 

J/oy  81.-r^WiLL8HiRB,  Gen.  Sir  TnoMAa  Bart, 
Q.C.B.,  died  at  Hill-house,  Windsor  Forest, 
aged  seventy-two  years.  He  was  born  at  Hali- 
fax, North  America,  and  while  still  a  child  was 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  officers  of  the  38th  regi- 
ment, of  which  his  father  was  paymaster.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  subsequently  attended  a  school  at 
Kensington.  In  1802  he  accompanied  the  88th 
regiment  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  corps 
remained  for  three  years,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  join  the  expedition  of  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata.  The  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres 
took  place  July,  1807,  and  the  d8th,  of  which  he 
was  now  captain,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  upon 
that  occasion.  In  1808  he  served  with  his  regi- 
ment in  the  Peninsula.  In  1812  he  retomed 
to  Spain,  where  he  served  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  1818  he  led  his  regiment  to  the  wilds 
of  South  AMca,  where,  during  four  years,  he 
held  a  responsible  command  on  the  frontiers  of 
Kaffir-land,  opening  roads  through  the  jungle, 
and  constructing  bridges  over  the  rivers;  be 
likewise  built  a  fort,  which  is  called,  in  his 
honor.  Fort  Willshire.  He  held  Grahamstown 
against  a  desperate  attack  by  ten  thousand 
Kaffirs;  re^tdsing  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  following  them  into  their  own  country, 
would  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace  untQ  the 
abandonment  by  tiiie  Kaffirs  of  the  territoiy 
between  the  Keiskamma  and  Great  Fish  rivers. 
In  1822  he  proceeded  to  Bengal,  and  being  pro- 
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moted,  was  removed  to  the  Madras  Presidenojr, 
and  served  against  the  Mahrattas.  In  1889 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Bombay  col- 
umn of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  in  which  he 
served  dnring  the  whole  Affghan  campaign. 
He  commanded  the  force  that  captured  fiie 
fortress  of  Khelat,  in  1839,  and  for  this  brilliant 
exploit  was  made  a  baronet,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1840 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  after  which  he  accepted 
the  command  of  Chatham,  which  he  held  Ave 
years,  and  resigned  on  attaining  the  rank  of 
m^or-general. 

June  IT. — ^MoHTANSLu  GmsBPPB.  an  Italian 
statesman,  scholar  and  reformer,  died  at  ]«lor- 
ence,  Italy.  He  was  born  in  1818,  at  Zuoec- 
Ohio,  in  Tuscany,  and  at  an  early  age  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  rare  talents.  While 
yet  a  boy  he  attained  a  very  high  reputation  aa 
an  organist  and  musical  composer.  Turning 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  he  obtained, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  He  also  occupied  a  portion  of  his  time 
with  literature,  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  phil- 
osophical studies,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  published  a  volume  of  poems  of  very 
remarkable  merit.  Entering  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  he  took  tiie  first  rank  as  a 
pleader,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- seven,  was 
chosen  professor  of  Tuscan  and  commercial 
law  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  While  occupy- 
ing this  chair  he  published  numerous  works  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  law,  one 
of  which,  "A  philosophical  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Commercial  Law,"  is  still  consid- 
ered the  ablest  treatise  published  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  was,  from  early  youth,  deeply  im- 
hued  with  liberal  and  republican  sentiments,  and 
in  1844  organized  a  secret  association  called  the 
'*  Italian  Brothers,''  whose  fundamental  princi- 
ple was  ^^  the  elevation  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  individual  as  the  necessary  basis  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  nation."  In  1847  he  estab- 
lished a  journal  called  ^*  Italy,"  in  which  he 
openly  propagated  the  liberal  views  he  had  pre- 
viously disseminated  by  his  circulars  among 
the  ''  Brotherhood."  In  the  revolution  of  1848 
be  volunteered,  and  led  the  University  Legion, 
composed  of  his  brother  professors  and  stu- 
dents, to  join  the  Tuscan  contingent,  and  on 
the  29th  of  May  encountered  Badetzki  and  the 
Austrians  on  the  bloody  field  of  Mantua.  In 
this  battle  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  left 
upon  the  field  for  dead.  The  intelligence  of  his 
supposed  death  caused  great  grief  throughout 
Italy,  and  in  all  the  principal  citites  of  the  pe- 
ninsula imposing  funeral  services  were  held  in 
honor  of  the  **  martyr  of  the  national  cause." 
He  had  been,  however,  taken  from  the  field  by 
the  Austrians,  and  sent  to  the  Lower  Tyrol  as 
a  prisoner,  where  he  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  and,  in  August,  was  set  free  by  the 
armistice,  and  returned  to  Tuscany,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  Grand 
Duke,  who  had  been  oompeUed  to  grant  a  oon- 
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stitutional  government  to  the  people,  appointed 
Montanelli  governor  of  livouma,  then  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  He  quieted  the  people, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  next  called  him  to  form  a 
ministry,  and  made  him  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  President  of  OounciL  The  reac- 
tionary tendencies  of  the  Grand  Duke  were  so 
evident,  however,  that  the  people  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  insurrection,  and  in 
January,  1849,  he  fled  from  his  capital.  The 
people  at  once,  and  by  acclamation,  nominated 
a  triumvirate,  composed  of  Montanelli,  Mazzini, 
and  Guerrazzi.  They  at  first  governed  in  tlie 
name  of  the  Grand  Duke,  but,  as  he  protested 
against  this,  they  determined  to  proclaim  a  re- 
public, and  a  constituent  assembly  was  or- 
ganized, and  the  Florentine  republic  was  pre- 
paring to  unite  with  the  Roman  republic  when 
the  battle  of  Novara  changed  the  face  of  afifairs. 
Guerrazzi  was  proclaimed  dictator,  and  Mon- 
tanelli hastened  to  France  to  raise  a  legion  of 
troops  and  to  secure  the  aid  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
but  on  his  arrival  found  him  determined  to  in- 
terfere on  behalf  of  the  reactionary  move- 
ment. The  Grand  Duke  was  restored,  and 
Montanelli  remained  an  exile  in  Paris,  iEmd  re- 
*  lieved  the  tedium  of  his  banishment  by  writing 
tragedies  for  Madame  Ristori,  and,  after  a  time, 
his  "  Recollections,"  which  met  with  a  large 
sale,  and  were  traneJated  into  several  languages. 
After  the  new  revolution  in  Italy,  Montanelli 
lost  caste  with  his  Italian  friends  and  admirers 
by  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  a  confederation 
of  States  rather  than  a  United  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  His  views  on  this  subject  seem  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  conviction  that,  under  the 
complications  which  existed,  this  was  the  only 
future  possible  for  Italy,  and  not,  as  was 
charged  by  some,  the  effect  of  imperial  in- 
fiuence. 

June  17. — OAHNma,  Rt  Hon.  Ohasues  John. 
(See  Oannino). 

June  2T.— Bbuob,  Hon.  Robxbt,  Mig.-Gen., 
governor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  died  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  aged  forty-nine  years.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Thomas,  seventh  earl  of  El- 
gin ;  entered  the  guards  at  the  ase  of  seven- 
teen ;  was  military  secretary  to  his  brother, 
Lord  Elgin,  in  Jamaica,  from  1841  to  1847,  and 
again,  in  Canada,  from  1847  to  1854,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
surveyor  gener^  of  the  ordnance.  In  1858 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  governor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  that  capacity  at- 
tended His  Royal  Highness  upon  his  tour  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1860,  and  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  two  universities  from 
1859  to  1861.  On  his  return  from  a  tour  with 
the  prince  to  the  East  he  contracted  a  fever 
which  terminated  fktally.  His  public  and  pri- 
vate life  alike  evinced  his  thorough  qualification 
for  the  important  and  responsible  trust  he  held. 

June  29. — Lindsay,  James  B.,  an  eminent 
linguist,  died  at  Dundee,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Carmylie,  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  St  Andrews  for  the  ministsry, 
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but  wfts  never  ordained.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  branch  of  learning  that  he  was  not  capa- 
ble of  teaching ;  he  was  a  fireqnent  contribu- 
tor to  the  local  journals  on  scientific  subjectSi 
and  published  several  learned  works,  among 
which  was  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Oreed  in  60 
different  languages;  he  also  invented  achrono- 
astrolabe,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
most  eminent  astronomers.  For  many  years 
he  labored  in  the  prisons,  instructing  the  in- 
mates. He  was  a  member  of  the  British  As- 
BoeLation,  and,  his  learning  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  Her  ICigesty,  he  was  offered  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  yearly,  and  subsequently  gave  up 
his  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  prisons,  de- 
voting himself  entirely  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Church 
until  1861,  when  his  views  upon  the  subject  of 
baptism  underwent  a  change,  and  he  joined  the 
Baptist  Congregation  at  M^owside,  publishing 
soon  alter  an  able  treatise  on  baptism  in  explana- 
tion of  his  views.  His  library  embraced  all  pe- 
riods of  history,  in  all  languages.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  specially  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  electricu  communication  through 
water  without  wires,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
a  dictionary  in  fifty  languages,  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  nearly  completed. 
July  5. — ^Pasquieb,  Duke.  (3m  Pasquisb.) 
July  18. — Bebbsfobd,  Lord  J.  G.    (See  Bkb- 

£SFOBD.) 

July  19. — ^Bbokwith,  Major-General  John 
Charles.    (See  Beokwith.) 

July  22. — ^Blioht,  Rear  Admiral  Wiluah, 
died  at  Stonehouse,  aged  77  years.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1798,  and  after  a  few  months' 
service  as  acting-lieutenant  of  the  Prince 
George,  was  transferred  to  the  Britannia,  in 
which  he  served  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
He  was  next  employed  on  the  Santa  Anna,  and 
successively  on  the  Dreadnaught,  Nereide, 
Powerful,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte.  In  October, 
1808,  he  asrasted  at  the  destruction  of  two 
powerful  pirate  vessels,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
having  seven  hundred  men  on  board,  and  the 
recapture  of  the  H.  E.  L  C.'s  war  cruiser, 
Bylph.  In  1821  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  to 
the  Britannia.  •  In  1880  he  attained  post-rank, 
accepted  the  retirement,  1850,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list,  Sept.  27,  1855. 

July  80. — ^Tbaill,  Dr.  Thomas  Stbwabt, 
professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  died  at  his  residence,  in 
Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh,  aged  80  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Kiikwall,  in  which  parish 
his  father  was  a  minister ;  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh ;  took  his  degree  in  1801, 
and  in  1882  was  appointed  to  the  chair  which 
he  held  at  his  death.  During  liis  long  incum- 
bency he  was  enabled  to  deliver  his  lectures 
regularly  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
He  fulfilled  the  duty  of  editor  of  the  last  edition 
of  the  '^  Encydopmdia  Britannieih^* 


Aug.  8.— MoNab,  Shr  Allah.    (See  MoNab.) 

Aug.  10. — Cobb,  M.  Ebin,  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  died  at  Paris,  aged 
59  years.  He  was  bom  at  Brussels,  and  was 
the  son  of  an  expatriated  Irishman,  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  As  an 
engraver  he  had  obtained  the  highest  European 
reputation.  His  principal  works  are:  the 
" Saviour,"  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  "  Christ 
upon  the  Cross,"  from  Vandyke ;  the  ^*  Queen 
of  Holland,"  from  Scheffer;  and  "King  Leo- 
pold,'^ from  Woffers.  He  had  but  just  com- 
pleted his  magnificent  engraving  on  copper- 
plate of  Rubens'  celebrated  picture,  "The De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  after  ten  years'  severe 
labor,  and  had  gone  to  Paris  to  superintend  the 
first  impressions,  when  he  died. 

Aug.  16. — ^NuoBNT,  Marshal,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  died  at  Croatia, 
Austria,  aged  85  years.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, but  many  members  of  his  family  had  long 
been  settled  in  Austria,  and  his  fiather,  Count 
Nugent,  was  a  well-known  diplomatist.  He  en- 
tered into  the  army  quite  young,  and  served  in 
the  wars  between  Austria  and  France  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  was  long  employed  in  Italy,  under  Radetsky, 
also  against  the  Hungarians  in  1848-9,  and  closed 
his  military  career  at  Solferino,  after  upward 
of  sixty  years'  service.  He  was  highly  honored 
by  the  successive  sovereigns,  and  made  magnate 
of  Hungary,  a  Roman  prince,  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  Councillor  of  State,  Austrian 
field  marshal,  &c. 

Aug.  20.— KiOABDO,  John  Lkwis,  M.  P.  for 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  died  in  Lowndes  Square, 
aged  50  years.  He  was  born  in  1812,  and  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1841.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  for  free  trade,  and  aided 
materially  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws.  In  1847  he  moved  for  a  oom- 
mittee  upon  Navigation  Laws,  and  warm- 
ly supported  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  upon 
shipping ;  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  that 
subject, "  The  History  and  Anatomy  of  the  Nav- 
igation Laws,"  and  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  question  of  maritime  rights  in  time  of  war. 
It  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  electric 
telegraph  was  established  on  so  firm  and  suc- 
cessfdl  a  footing  in  England.  For  upward  of 
ten  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Electric  Te- 
legraph Company,  and  during  that  time  worked 
with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  in  developing  all 
its  resources,  and  rendering  it  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  civilized  world,  receiving  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  chair  a  valuable  addition  to 
to  his  library  of  1,000  volumes,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  officers 
and  employes  of  the  company.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  several  other  companies,  and  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank. 

Aug.  25. — Bbbelbt,  Jambs  Johk,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway, 
died  at  Sydenham,  aged  42  years.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  and  associate  of  the  late  Robert 
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Stephenson,  and  throngfa  liim  was  at  an  early 
age  intrasted  with  the  responsible  office  of 
chief  resident  engineer  of  the  Ohnmet  Vallej 
and  Trent  Valley  railways.  Under  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Stephenson  he  was  appointed  to  the  re- 
sponsible pontion  he  held  i^  the  tune  of  his 
death;  and  in  Jannary,  1860,  he  commenoed 
the  important  work  of  laying  ont  and 
making  nearly  1,800  miles  of  railway.  He 
designed  the  two  great  inclines  over  the  lofty 
mountains  of  western  India,  known  as  the 
Bhore  and  Thall  Ghauts,  and  by  which  an  un- 
interrupted communication  will  shortly  be 
opened  from  Bombay,  and  eventually  from  Gal- 
cntta  and  Madras.  Without  sacrificing  efficiency 
and  durability  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  he 
was  decidedly  an  economical  engineer,  making 
all  interests  subordinate  to  those  of  the  ^are- 
holders,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
his  line — ^the  Great  Indian  Peninsular — bids 
fair  to  be  the  most  profitable  line  in  India. 

Aug.  27. — Hooo,  Thohas  Jbffkbbon.  (See 
HoGO,  T.  J.) 

Aug,  27. — ^WiLUAMs,  Rev.  John  (ap  Ithbl), 
died  at  Llanenddwyn,  Merionethshire.  He  was 
bom  at  Llangynhafel,  Denbighshire,  April  7, 
1811,  and  graduated  from  Jesus  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1884,  and  had  been  in  succession  vicar  of 
the  parishes  of  Uanfawr  in  Denbighshire,  Ner- 
quis  in  Flintshire,  and  liangmowddwy  in  Meri- 
onethshire, and  a  few  months  before  his  death 
was  preferred  to  the  Rectory  of  Llanenddwyn 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Mr.  Williams  was 
one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  in  Wales, 
and  was  especially  well  versed  in  the  language 
and  literature  of  his  native  country,  and  kbor- 
ed  most  untiringly  and  successfully  in  eluci- 
dating the  various  branches  of  Celtic  Archceol- 
ogy.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  and  besides 
nine  or  ten  archsBlogical  works,  some  of  them 
requiring  protracted  and  extensive  research,  he 
had  written  in  Welsh  and  English  a  number  of 
religions  books. 

Sept,  1. — Obtoit  Reginald,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent English  surgeon,  died  at  his  residence, 
Ford  Korth  Farms,  Sunderland,  aged  52  years. 
In  1838  he  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  1884  that  of  licentiate 
of  Apothecaries,  and  in  1885  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Sunderland,  as  partner  with  the  late 
Mr.  Fothergill,  surgeon,  succeeding  to  the 
practice  of  the  latter  on  his  death,  which  occur- 
red soon  after.  He  held  the  offices  of  surgeon 
to  the  Sunderland  Eye  Infirmary,  and  consult- 
ing surgeon  to  Seaham  Infirmary.  He  possess- 
ed a  philanthropic  disposition,  and  did  much 
toward  elevating  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  local  sanitary  reforms,  and 
in  the  support  of  local  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  He  had  also  attained  distinction 
as  a  medical  writer :  an  essay  of  his  in  the 
"Lancet"  6n  "The  Effects  of  Arsenic  on  the 
Animal  S^stem^  and  the  Utility  of  the  Hydro- 
oxide  of  Iron  as  an  Antidote,"  attracted  much 
attention.    He  invented  a  new  "  ether  inhaling 


apparatus,"  and  made  some  experiments  in  in« 
ducing  spontaneous  generation  by  means  of 
electricity ;  his  alleged  discoveries  on  this  sub- 
ject gave  rise  to  a  protracted  and  somewhat 
heated  controversy.  He  took  also  a  lively  inter-' 
est  in  maritime  affairs,  and  invented  anew  and 
valuable  life  boat  and  some  ingeniously  con- 
trived self-acting  life  buoys.  The  latter  part 
of  hia  life  was  mostly  devoted  to  sdentifio 
farming. 

Sept,  6. — SuMNSB,  Rt.  Rev.  John  BntD^rch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.    (See  Bitmnbb,  J.  JB.). 

Sept,  16.  —  Castbllanb,  Marshal  Gount| 
governor  of  Lyons,  died  in  that  city.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris,  March  21,  1788;  entered  the 
army  in  1804^  and  in  1806  was  a  sub-lieutenant 
of  dragoons  in  the  Italian  army.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  became  lieutenant,  and  went  to 
Spain  with  Count  Lobau  as  his  aide-de-camp. 
He  afterward  served  in  Germany,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Russian  campaign.  At 
tiiie  Restoration  in  1815  he  was  for  a  while  un- 
employed, but  toward  the  end  of  that  year 
was  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  hus- 
sars of  the  Bas-Rhm.  In  1881-82  his  gallant 
conduct  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  procured  him 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1887  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  after  good  service  at 
Algeria.  He  was  in  command  of  the  military 
division  of  Rouen  when  the  Revolution  of  1848 
broke  out,  and  his  firmness  saved  his  division 
entire.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  to  the 
important  post  of  governor  of  Lyons,  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplina- 
rian and  very  eccentric  in  his  character. 

Sept,  18. — Alves,  M^.-Gen.  John,  died  at 
King  street,  St.  James,  aged  76  years.  He  was 
born  at  Elgin;  studied  law,  but  having  a  fond- 
ness for  military  life,  obtained  a  commission  in  a 
Scottish  militia  regiment,  from  thence  exchang- 
ing into  the  74th  regiment,  in  which  he  served 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  afterward  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  In  1851  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  depot  bat- 
talion at  Preston,  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
he  was  actively  engaged  during  the  Russian 
war  in  training  troops  for  that  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  war  he  acquired  the  rank 
miyor-general,  retired  on  fvll  pay,  and  was  also 
appointed  sergeant-at-arms  to  the  Queen,  which 
inade  it  necessary  for  him  to  reside  at  London. 

Sept  19. — ^Ellesmsbb,  Gboboe  G.  F.  Eoxb- 
TON,  Earl  of,  died  at  Balbimie,  Fifeshire,  aged 
89  years.  He  was  bom  in  London,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  Francis,  first  earl  of 
EUesmere,  in  February,  1857,  he  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  and  extensive  family  estates  in 
Lancashire  and  Surrey.  From  1847  to  his  re- 
moval to  the  House  of  Peers  in  1851,  he  had  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the 
representatives  for  the  northern  division  of 
Staffordshire.  During  the  few  years  he  was 
in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  he  warmly 
supported  Lord  John  Russell*s  administration, 
and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  endowment  of 
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the  Roman  Oatholio  clergy.  In  1851  he  re- 
signed his  seat  on  acoonnt  of  the  failure  of  his 
health.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  lieat.-col. 
commandant  of  the  Dnke  of  Lancaster's  Own 
'Yeomanry  Militia.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was 
the  gift  of  £1,000  for  the  relief  of  the  prevail- 
ing distress  in  Lancashire  and  Oheshire,  owing 
to  the  "  cotton  famine." 

Sept,  22.-— JoMABD,  Enidfi  FsANgois,  snmamed 
de  rinstitut,  died  at  Paris,  aged  85  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  pnpils  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  and  was  appointed  a  memher  of  the 
scientific  commission  which  accompanied  Bona- 
parte to  Egypt  in  1798.  Upon  his  return  to 
France  he  was  sent  on  a  topographical  mission 
to  the  Upper  Palatinate,  hut  returned  to  Paris 
in  order  to  aid  and  superintend  the  preparation 
of  the  Description  db  l^£otptb,  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  nearly  eighteen  years.  He 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  into 
France  the  Lancasterian  system  of  educatioUf 
though  he  had  to  contend  with  much  opposi- 
tion. Having  obtained  the  favor  of  Hehemet 
Ali,  he  induced  the  pasha  to  send  a  number  of 
young  Egyptians  to  study  in  Paris,  forming 
thus  what  was  called  the  I'Mtitut  dea  tigyp* 
tiem,  which  was  placed  under  his  particular 
direction.  For  his  services  the  successor  of 
Mehemet  AH  appointed  him  his  scientific  cor- 
respondent and  granted  him  the  honorary  title 
of  bey.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
geography,  archeology,  education,  &c. 

Sept.  22. — Hambl,  Dr.  Joseph,  member  of 
the  mperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Peters- 
burg, died  at  his  residence  in  Duke  street,  St. 
James,  affed  74  years.  He  was  bom  in  Sarepta 
on  Uie  Volga,  in  Russia.  In  1807  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  invention  of  an  electri- 
cal maohine,and  in  1818,  after  having  completed 
his  studies,  he  was  named  by  the  ^peror  Al- 
exander member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Having  made  a  tour  through  England,  he  was 
afterward  appointed  to  accompany  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  during  his  visit  to  England  in 
1815,  and  in  1818  diwsharged  the  same  duties 
towiurd  the  younger  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael. '  In  1820  he  made  the  well-known 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  he  lost  several  of 
his  guides.  In  1821  he  returned  to  Russia  and 
was  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Moscow.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy.  It  was 
through  his  exertions  that  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  education  was  introduced  into  Russia, 
and  also  that  the  first  industrial  exhibition  took 
place  at  Moscow.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  visited  all  the 
great  exhibitions  in  France  and  England,  and 
also  that  in  New  York  in  1854.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  steam  engine  and  of 
the  electric  telegraph — ^both  of  which  are  very 
.complete  and  fall  of  interest  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Sept,  25. — ^Thompson  Pishet,  an  English  au- 
thor, died  at  Stoke  Newington,  aged  78  years. 
He  was  bom  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.   In 


1820  he  published  his  "  Oolleotions  for  a  Topo- 
graphical and  Historical  Account  of  BoBton,and 
the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck.''  He  afterward 
emigrated  to  this  country,  where  he  redded 
for  many  years— obtaining  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  in  the  New  England  States  and  Washing- 
ton. Upon  his  return  to  England  he  com- 
menced the  preparations  for  his  complete  His- 
tory of  Boston,  which  was  published  about  dx 
years  since.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets,  and  was  a  firequent  contributor  to 
newspapers  both  in  England  and  in  thia  coun- 
try. He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  al- 
most every  branch  of  science  and  art,  but  so 
modest  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  acquirements 
that  none  but  those  who  knew  him  well  could 
form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  research  and 
Imowledge. 

Oct,  8.— DuNDAS,  Admiral  Sir  Jaios  W. 
Deans,  G.  0.  B.,  died  at  Weymouth,  aged  75 
years.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1799,  as  first- 
class  volunteer  on  board  the  '^  Kent.'*  In  Nov. 
1802,  he  was  present  at  a  skirmish  with  the 
French  74  gun  ship  ^^  Duguay  Trouin,"  also  at  the 
blockade  of  Rochefort;  served  successively  on 
the  *'  Monarch ''  and  ^  Oambrian,''  and  in  1806, 
was  promoted  as  commander  of  the  '^Rosa- 
mond," employed  in  attendance  on  the  British 
ambassador  to  tiie  King  of  Sweden  at  the  siege 
of  Stralsnnd.  He  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  command  of  the  *'  Stately,"  "  Yen- 
erable  "  and  "  Pyramus,"  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  captured  two  privateers..  In  1815,  he  joined 
the  '^  Tagus  "  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  after- 
ward served  under  Rear- Admiral  Sir  William 
Parker  on  the  Lisbon  station.  In  Dec.  1852, 
he  became  vice-admiral  and  was  appointed 
to  the  '^ Britannia"  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  fleet.  He 
was  a  whig  in  politics,  and  the  first  represen- 
tative of  the  borough  of  Greenwich  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 

Oct,  6. — Smith,  Oapt.'  Wiluaic,  R.  N.,  died 
at  Berwick-on-Tweeo,  aged  71  years.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1806,  and  served  on  the 
^*  Shannon."  In  the  memorable  action  between 
that  ship  and  the  *^  Chesapeake "  he  was 
stationed  with  five  men  in  the  maintop  of  the 
^*  Shannon"  and  at  their  head,  ran  along  the 
main  yard,  which  was  braced,  and  boarded  the 
foretop  of  the  ^'Chesapeake."  For  this  he 
obtsined  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  distin- 
guished himself  again  in  the  Burmese  war  in 
1825-26,  when  serving  in  the  *'  Boadicea."  In 
1826,  he  waa  appointed  commander,  and  sub- 
sequently had  command  of  the  *' Philomel" 
and  '^  Syren,"  in  the  latter  serving  in  the  East 
Indies  from  1841  to  1844. 

Oct,  7. — Wabd,  F^EtEDSBioK  TowNBSRD,  Ad- 
miral Gen.,  was  killed  during  an  engagement 
near  Ningpo  between  the  Taepings  and  the 
European  allied  army.  He  was  bom  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  Nov.  1881,  and  was  edncated  at  the 
Salem  High  School.  During  the  Crimean  war 
he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  service. 
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Oct.  8.— Wauoeb,  Jauxs,  Em.,  0.  £.,  F.  R.  8., 
died  in  Great  G^rge  street,  Westminster,  aged 
80  jears.  He  was  for  manj  years  president  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  his  name 
was  brought  into  great  distinction  in  connection 
with  bri^^  building  and  marine  and  hydraulic 
engineering.  In  these  latter  departments  of  his 
profession,  he  was  for  a  long  period  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

OcU  10.— Thorp,  Ohakles,  D.  D.^.  R.  8., 
Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  formerly  Warden  of 
the  University,  died  at  Ryton  Rectory,  Dur- 
ham, aged  79  years.  He  was  bom  at  Gateshead 
Rectory,  Oct  13, 1788 ;  educated  at  the  Cathe- 
dral School,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained 
a  fellowship,  and  subseauently  was  appointed 
tutor  of  University  College,  then  unaer  the 
headship  of  Dr.  Griffith.  In  1807,  he  was 
presented  with  the  rectorship  of  Ryton,  where 
be  spent  several  years  of  active  service.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
Sabbi^  Schools,  and  made  house  to  house 
visitations  throughout  his  large  parish,  the  rec- 
ords of  which  visitations  are  still  extant.  In 
1829,  he  was  presented  with  a  prebendal  stall 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  In  1881,  he  was 
offered  the  valuable  living  of  Stanhope,  which 
he  declined,  and  not  long  afterward  was  pro- 
moted by  Bishop  Van  Mildert  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Durham.  At  this  time  he  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  Lord  Crewe  Trustees,  in  which 
capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
carrying  out  the  donor^s  intentions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  his  firmness 
and  judgment  led  to  tiie  establishment  of  the 
Convocation  of  York  on  a  firm  and  intelligible 
basis.  All  the  improvements  made  in  the  vil- 
lage, where  most  of  the  property  was  situated, 
were  effected  mainly  through  his  exertions. 
His  love  of  the  fine  arts  was  proverbial,  and 
his  gallery  of  pictures  surpassed  any  other  in 
the  north  of  £ngland.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
benevolence.  He  gave  £400  per  annum  to 
endow  the  parish  of  Winlaton,  and  erected  at 
his  own  expense  a  church  at  Greenside,  to  the 
memory  of  his  parents;  also  as  a  thank-offer- 
ing, tiie  Jubilee  Scnool  at  Ryton.  More  recentiy, 
he  fitted  out  at  great  expense  a  beautifiil  chapel 
on  the  Feroe  Islands,  inside  of  which  is  a  tomb- 
stone in  memory  of  Grace  Darling.  Divine 
service  is  conducted  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays 
during  the  summer  months,  and  is  attended  by 
the  lighthouse  keepers  and  their  families.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
he  became  its  first  Warden,  and  did  much 
toward  the  support  of  the  new  institution.  His 
resignation  took  place  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  death. 

Oct,  15. — ^Ebiser,  Dr.,  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary surgeon,  died  at  Breslau,  Germany,  aged  88 
years.  He  entered  France  after  the  battie  of 
Waterloo,  at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  German  army,  and  the  military  hospital  at 
Versailles  was  placed  under  his  direction.  On 
his  return  to  .Germany,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professor's  chair  at  the  University  of  Jena. 


He  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  German 
literary  reviews,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
well  received  works.  He  represented  the 
University  of  Jena  in  the  Parliament  of  Wei- 
mar, and  also  at  Frankfort. 

Oct.  21. — Bbodie,  Sir  Bxnjamin  Colldis. 
{See  Bbodb.) 

Oct,  28.— MooBE,  Sir  W.  G.,  Lieut.-Gen., 
K.O.B.  died  at  Montrosehouse,  Petersham,  aged 
66  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Francis  Moore,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  War,  and  educated  at  Harrow, 
entered  the  army  at  fifteen  as  a  member  of  the 
52nd  renment,  and  embarked  at  once  for  the 
Peninsula.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  and  St.  Sebastian, 
and  at  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Yittoria,  Ki- 
velle  and  Nive.  He  was  wound^  at  the  siege 
of  Bayonne,  and  was  present  at  the  battie  of 
Waterloo.  He  was  appointed  col.-commandant 
in  Jan.  1856,  and  the  same  year  was  made  a 
K.  C.B. 

Not,  6. — Jkbvois,  Gen.  Wiluax,  K  H.,  died 
at  his  residence,  Portiand-place,  Bath,  aged  79 
years.  He  had  served  in  the  army  nearly  sixty 
years,  having  received  his  first  commission  in 
1804,  as  ensign  in  the  89th  regiment,  which  he 
accompanied  to  Hanover  the  following  year. 
In  1810,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Malaga,  and  was  slightiy  wounded  in  the  attack 
on  the  fortress  of  Frangerola.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Sir  €k>rdon  Drum- 
mond,  with  whom  he  embarked  for  Canada, 
where  he  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  actions 
fought  with  the  American  army.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  colonelcy  of  the  76th  Foot  in 
1858,  and  was  commissioned  general  in  1860. 

NaiD,  9. — BiBD,  Rev.  Chables,  Smith,  M.  A., 
F.  L.  8.,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and 
late  fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  died 
at  the  Chancery,  Lincoln,  aged  67  years.  He 
was  born  at  Everton,  near  Liverpool ;  studied 
law,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  resolved  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  Church,  and  entered 
Trinity  College  in  1817.  In  1828  he  was  or- 
dained priest;  in  1848,  became  vicar  of  Gains- 
borough, and  in  1859,  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor of  Lincoln  cathedral  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  LinnsBan  Society,  and  author  of  a ''  Plea  for 
the  Reformed  Church,"  ^^  Defence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,"  *^  Lenten  Lectures  on  the 
Decalogue,"  ^*  Romanism  not  Primitive,"  ^*  Stric- 
tures on  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  Works  on 
the  Incarnation  and  Eucharist,"  also  of  several 
pamphlets  on  Convocation,  Visitation  Sermons, 
dec  During  the  visitations  of  the  cholera, 
particularly  that  of  1849,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  his 
parishioners.  He  also  procured  the  erection 
of  two  new  churches,  and  the  Girls'  National 
School  and  the  Literary  Institute  owe  their 
origin  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

Nov,  10. — ^Webb,  JufXB,  an  eminent  agricul- 
turist, died  at  his  estate  of  Babraham,  England, 
aged  66  years.  He  had  done  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  short-horn  Durham  cattie, 
but  his  extensive  reputation  (and  few  agricul- 
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tnrists  were  better  known  in  all  qnarters  of  the 
fflobe)  rested  on  his  improvement  in  the  Sonth- 
down  breed  of  sheep.  The  Webb  Southdown 
was  indeed  almost  his  creation,  so  many  years 
of  thoughtfal  and  intelligent  care  had  he  be- 
stowed in  bringing  all  its  best  points  to  perfec- 
tion. For  thirty-four  years  he  had  held  an  an- 
nual sale  of  his  improved  stock,  and  these  sales 
had  latterly  been  attended  by  sheep-breeders 
from  every  portion  of  Great  Britain,  and  from 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Australia. 
His  last  sale,  in  June,  1862,  realized  about 
180,000. 
Ifov.  18. — ^Uhlakd,  Lvowio.  (8es  Uhlavd.) 
2fo9, 14. — Stbwabt,  Bev.  Ausxaitobb,  LL.D., 
died  at  the  manse  of  Douglas,  Scotland,  aged 
81  years.  He  had  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  best  writers  of  Scotland,  and  had  published 
a  large  number  of  educational  works.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Enoyclopfledia,  and,  in  many  instances, 
works  which  subsequently  obtained  a  high 
popularity,  owed  to  him  that  polish  of  diction 
and  symmetry  of  arrangement,  without  which 
they  would  have  fallen  dead  from  the  press. 

ybv.  19. — ^WoDDBRSPOON,  John,  Esq.,  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  "  Norwich  Mercury,"  died  at 
Norwich,  England.  He  was  bom  at  Bath,  in 
1806,  and  was  first  engaged  in  that  city  on  the 
"  Bath  Ohroniole,"  and  subsequently  for  two 

J  ears  at  Birmingham,  upon  the  *'  Birmingham 
ournal."  Afber  removing  to  London,  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  ^^  Suffolk  Chronicle,"  edited 
by  Mr.  King,  with  whom  he  remained  ten  years, 
during  which  time  he  published,  some  of  the 
works  which  have  won  for  him  considerable 
antiquarian  and  literary  fame.  The  first  work 
of  any  importance  was  "  Sketches  of  the  Suffolk 
Bar,"  which  was  succeeded  by  "  The  Historic 
Sites  of  Suffolk."  In  1845  he  edited  "  The  An- 
tiquarian and  Architectural  Year-Book,"  which 
was  **  intended  to  gather  into  one  view  all  dis- 
coveries and  proceedings  for  the  jear,  both  in 
prlmadval  and  medisv^  antiquities."  In  this 
work  lie  was  aided  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  antiquaries  of  the  country. 
He  wrote  and  published,  between  1847  and 
1850,  the  *^  Memorials  of  Ipswich,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, illustrated  with  great  care.  He  subse- 
quently was  engaged  for  a  time  on  the  "  Mom« 
ing  Post,"  but  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign, 
and  he  soon  after  accepted  the  situation  of  sub- 
editor of  the  "  Norwich  Mercury."  He  has 
left  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  on  art  and 
archaoology,  also  many  sketches  and  drawings 
of  great  value. 

Nov,  20. — ^Ktknbar,  David,  senior  editor  of 
the  ^^  Montreal  Herald  and  Daily  Commercial 
Gazette,"  died  at  Montreal,  aged  55  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a  banker, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Col. 
Gardiner.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Scotch  bar, 
but  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  connections  in  the  highest 
branches  of  commerce.    He  came  to  America 


in  1885,  and  employed  some  time  in  vanous 
travels  throu^out  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. In  1887  he  was  among  the  first  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  preservation  of  the  province  to 
the  British  Grown  during  the  rebelhon.  Soon 
after,  he  became  connected  with  the  '*  Montreal 
Gazette,"  which  position  he  relinquished  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  "  Montreal  Herald,^'  of 
which  paper  he  was  chief  proprietor  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
Not.  80.-KNOWLB8,  Shbbidak.  (iS<60  Knowles.) 
Dee.  17. — Thomson,  Mbs.  Eathabine  (widoir 
of  the  late  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson),  died 
at  Dover,  England.  She  was  weU  known  to 
the  public  as  an  authoress,  her  first  production 
being  a  "  Life  of  Wolsey,"  written  for  the  "  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'* 
and  much  commended  by  Lord  Brougham.  A 
novel  called  "  Oonstance  " — ^her  first  venture  in 
fiction — was  very  successful.  "  The  Life  of 
Raleigh,"  and  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,"  were  followed  by  ''Me- 
moirs of  Sarah,  -Duchess  of  Marlborough,^'  and 
gave  her  a  high  position  in  literature.  Her  re- 
searches, and  the  reading  requisite  for  these 
works,  furnished  her  material  for  a  series  of  hi»> 
torical  novels,  as  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "Raffland 
Castle,"  "  The  White  Mask,"  "  The  Cheiralier." 
In  addition  to  these  she  published  *' Lires  (tf 
the  Jacobites,"  "Tracy,  or  the  Apparition," 
and  "  Widows  and  Widowers,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  her  novels.  After  Dr.  Thomson's 
death,  in  1849,  she  resided  on  the  Continent 
for  some  years,  and  upon  her  return  to  Eng- 
land, published  "Court  Secrets,"  "Faults on 
Both  Sides,"  and  the  "life  of  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham."  The  most  popular  of  her 
later  works  were  written  conjointly  with  her 
son :  the  "  Queens  of  Society,"  and  "  Wits  and 
Beaux,"  published  under  the  pseudonyms  of 
Grace  and  Philip  "^barton.  The  third  and  last 
of  this  series,  "  The  Literature  of  Society,"  was 
entirely  her  own.  During  a  long  residence  in 
London,  her  house  was  the  resort  of  those  who 
were  eminent  in  science,  letters  and  the  arts. 
In  1860,  her  son  and  fellow* worker,  John 
Cockburn  Thomson,  was  accidentally  drovrned 
at  Tenby — ^a  shock  from  which  lus  mother 
never  recovered. 

Dec  17. — MoNSON,  Hon.  William  John,  wxth 
baron,  died  at  Paddington,  England.  He  was 
born  in  Tai\jore,  Presidency  of  Madras,  May 
14,  1796,  and  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  his  education,  and  entered  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1814,  graduating  in 
1818.  Before  taking  his  Bachelor's  and  bis 
Master's  degrees,  he  made  two  tours  to  the 
East,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
1817  and  1820,  under  the  modest  title  of  "Ex- 
tracts from  my  Journal.-'  Istria,  Dalmatia, 
Sicily,  Malta,  and  Calabria,  were  among  the 
countries  visited  and  described  in  tliese  tonj& 
Though  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  did  not  practise 
his  profession,  but  devoted  himself  to  literar/ 
and  scientific  pursuits,  and  especially  to  arche- 
ology and  antiquarian  studies.  *  He  succeeded 
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to  the  peerage  in  October,  1841,  and  in  1846 
was  appointed  deputy-lieutenant  of  Lincoln- 
shire. He  had  given  much  attention  to  the 
local  history  of  Lincolnshire,  and  published 
seyeral  monographs  on  the  suUect. 

Dm.  18. — ^Wbalb,  John,  an  English  publish- 
er, died  at  Canterbury  Villas,  Maida-yale,  aged 
about  70.  He  had,  in  a  business  career  of  more 
than  40  years,  made  it  his  great  object  to  sug- 
gest, create,  and  mature  works  of  acknowledged 
value  and  service  to  professional  men  and 
others.  His  rudimentary  series  of  scientific 
works,  many  of  them  edited  by  himself,  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  popularization  of 
science,  and  he  had  also  compiled  and  edited 
several  works  of  greater  size  on  scientific  topics. 
Among  these  were  **  Divers  "Works  of  Early 
Masters,"  published  in  1841 ;  "  Weale's  Draw- 
ing Books  for  Engineers  and  Architects^"  1884 ; 
^^Weale  on  the  Making  of  American  Rail- 
ways, with  Illustrations,"  1848;  '^Weale's 
Papers  of  Architecture  and  Archeology,"  500 
plates,  1844 ;  ''  Weale'a  Survey  of  London," 
1852. 

Dec.  18.— Stonehousb,  Rev.  Wm.  Bbooxlb- 
HimsT,  D.O.L.,  archdeacon  of  Stowe,  and  vicar 
of  Owston,  died  at  Owston  Ferry,  aged  69.  He 
was  educated  at  Brasennose  OoUege,  Oxford, 
became  B.A.  1816,  M.A.  1819,  D.O.L.  1845. 
He  was  advanced  priest  in  1816,  appointed  vicar 
of  Owston  in  1821,  and  archdeacon  of  Stowe 
in  1844.  He  had  restored  the  church  at  Owston 
at  a  heavy  expense,  and  rebuilt  the  church  at 
West  Butterwick,  and  in  every  way  contributed 
to  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  his  parishioners. 
He  was  the  author  of  nve  or  six  religious  works, 
one  of  which,  "The  Ornsade  of  Pidelis,"  was 
very  popular;  and  had  also  published  several 
valuable  arch»ological  works. 

Dec.  19. — Solomon,  Abraham,  an  eminent 
English  painter,  died  at  Biarritz,  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, aged  89.  Among  his  paintings, 
which  had  attained  a  high  reputation,  may  be 
mentioned,  ''Waiting  for  the  Verdict;"  two 
companion  pictures,  "  Second  Class"  and  "  First 
Glass,"  in  which  a  sailor  lad^s  departure  fi*om 
home  and  return  as  a  midshipman  are  set  forth 
in  two  scenes  in  railway  carriages ;  "  The  Lion 
in  Love,"  a  plethoric  old  general  threading  the 
needle  of  aprettyyoungooquette;  andthe^Lost 
Found." 

Dec.  27. — Ohapmaw,  Rev.  John,  B.D.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohurch  Missionary  Society,  died  at 
Islington,  England,  aged  49.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in 
1836,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship in  that  college,  which  he  resigned  in  1840, 
and  went  out  as  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  take  charge  of  the  Cot- 
tayam  College  in  Travancore.  After  10  years* 
efficient  service  there,  during  which  he  had 
greatly  elevated  the  character  of  the  college, 
he  removed  in  1850  to  Madras  to  take  charge 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Seminary  in  that  city. 
In  1868  he  was  compelled  to  return  on  account 
of  the  state  of  his  heiedth,  and  soon  after  his  re« 


turn  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  society, 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death.  Aside 
from  the  manifold  and  arduous  labors  of  this 
position,  he  contributed  laraely  to  the  theolosi- 
cal  literature  of  the  day.  His  **  Answer  to  the 
Essays  and  Reviews,"  published  in  1861,  re- 
ceived high  commendation  as  one  of  the  ablest 
defences  of  the  truth  called  out  by  the  contro- 
versy. 

Dec.  29, 1862. — ^Moblot,  Fbanoib  Nioholab 
Madeuedtb,  cardinal  of  the  order  of  priests, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  died  in  Paris.  He  was 
born  at  Langres,  department  of  Haute  Mame, 
Dec.  28,  1796,  of  humble  parentage.  He  early 
showed  a  decided  vocation  for  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  entered,  as  a  student,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical College  of  D\]on.  After  teaching  for  a 
while  as  a  private  tutor,  he  received  priest^s 
orders,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  grand 
vicar  of  the  diocese  of  D^on^  In  1889  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Orleans.  In  1841  he  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  in  1842  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Tours. 
In  1868  he  was  created  cardinal,  and  in  that 
capacity  took  his  place  in  the  Senate.  In  1867, 
on  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Siboux,  of  Paris, 
he  was  translated  to  that  see,  and  the  same 
vear  made  grand  almoner  of  the  empire,  and 
in  1858,  member  of  the  council  of  regency  and 
privy  council.  Soon  after,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor* 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  mostly  on 
church  topics. 

OHIO,  the  most  populous  of  the  Western 
States,  increased  in  population  859,182  during 
the  ten  years  ending  in  June,  1860.  The  fur- 
ther details  of  the  census  relative  to  Ohio, 
which  have  been  made  up,  will  be  found  under 
United  States,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  governor  of  the  State  is  David  Tod, 
whose  term  of  office  commenced  Jan.  1,  1862, 
and  continues  during  two  years.  The  gover- 
nor, lieut.-gov.f  treasurer,  and  Legislature  are 
elected  for  two  years,  and  on  the  alternate 
years,  the  secretary  of  State,  attorney  gene- 
raL  State  librarian,  ^.,  are  chosen.  The 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  by 
the  people  for  five  years.  The  term  of  office 
of  one  expires  in  each  year. 

The  electors  of  the  State  have  been  divided 
into  two  political  parties — the  republican  and 
the  democratic.  The  election  is  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  officers  to  be 
chosen  in  1862  were,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  secretary  of  State^  attorney  general, 
school  commissioner,  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  public  works ;  also  nineteen  members  of  Con- 
gress. A  convention  of  the  democratic  party 
assembled  at  Columbus,  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
nominated  the  following  officers :  For  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court, Ranney;  secre- 
tary of  State,  W.  W.  Armstrong;  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  James  Gamble; 
school  commissioner,  C.  W.  Cathcart.  The 
views  of  the  convention  on  national  affairs 
were  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions ; 
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1.  SeBolvid,  That  we  are,  as  we  eyer  haye  been,  the 
devoted  fricDcU  of  the  CoDstitation  and  the  Union,  and 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  either. 

2.  BetolveA,  That  every  dictate  of  patriotism  re- 
quires that,  in  the  terrible  stronjle  in  which  we  are 
engaged  for  the  preservation  oftne  Government,  the 
loyal  people  of  the  Union  should  present  an  unbroken 
front ;  and  therefore  all  efforts  to  obtain  or  perpetuate 
party  ascendency  by  forcins  party  issues  upon  them, 
that  necessarily  tend  to  divide  and  distract  them, 
as  the  Abolitionists  are  constantly  doing,  are  hos- 
tile to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

8.  Besohtdf  That  the  Abolition  party,  by  their  de> 
nunciation  of  the  President  whenever  he  has  manifest* 
ed  a  conservative  spirit,  by  their  atrocious  defamation 
of  our  Generals  wno  were  exposing  their  lives  for 
their  country,  and  who  needed  and  merited  its  hearty 
support,  by  their  acts  and  declarations  tending  to  pro- 
mote insubordination  in  omr  armies,  and  a  want  of 
confidence  in  their  commanders,  and  by  their  persist- 
ent representations  of  all  conservative  men  in  the  Ip^al 
States  as  sympathizers  with  the  rebels,  have  given  im- 
mense aid  ana  comfort  to  the  rebel  cause,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  hope  for  ultimate  success. 

4.  JSetolvedj  Tnat  we  have  seen  with  indignation  tiie 
intimation  oi  tiie  €k>vemor  of  Massachusetts,  that 
that  State  will  be  slow  in  furnishing  her  qaota  of 
troops,  unless  the  war  be  carried  on  for  purposes  of 
emancipation.  When  the  Nation  is  straining  every 
nerve,  and  pouring  out  its  blood  and  treasure  like 
water,  to  preserve  its  existence,  it  is  monstrous  that 
a  conditional  Unionism  that  places  Abolitionism  above 
the  Constitution,  and  the  success  of  a  party  above 
the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  should  thus  rear  its 
head  in  high  places  and  seek  to  dictate  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

5.  Buolved,  That  while  we  would  mete  out  merited 
and  leffal  punishment  to  the  plotters  of,  and  leaders  in, 
the  rebellion,  we  are  opposed  to  the  contemplated 
sweeping  and  indiscriminate  acts  of  confiscation  and 
emancipation,  by  Congressional  legislation  or  Execu- 
tive proclamation,  because : 

I.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  acts  would  be  consti- 
tutional. 

II.  We  believe  that  by  driving  the  rebels  to  despera- 
tion, and  converting  Union  men  at  the  South  into  reb- 
els, they  would  liave  the  effect  to  indefinitely  prolong 
the  war,  afford  a  pretext  for  foreign  intervention,  and 
render  the  restoration  of  the  Union  next  to,  or  quite, 
impossible. 

III.  Because,  if  practicable  and  carried  out,  tiiey 
would  engender  a  reeling  of  bitterness  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union  that  would  not  be  al- 
layed for  generations  to  come,  and  that  would  be  an 
ever-present  cause  of  danger  and  disturbance  to  the 
public  peace,  a  source  of  perpetual  weakness  in  the 
Government,  and  an  ever-present  incentive  to  foreign 
Powers  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  concerns,  and  to 
promote  a  disruption  and  overthrow  of  the  Republic. 

lY.  Because  they  would  destroy,  in  a  great  degree, 
if  not  entirely,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  industrial 
interests  of  a  large  section  of  the  country,  and  most 
iimiriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  whole  people. 
^V.  Because  the  immediate  and  indiscriminate  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  would  be  an  act  of  inhumanity  to 
them. 

VI.  Because  such  an  emancipation  would  throw  up- 
on the  border  free  States,  and  especially  upon  Ohio,  an 
immense  number  of  negroes  to  compete  with  and  un- 
derwork the  white  laborers  of  the  State,  and  to  consti- 
tute, in  various  ways,  an  almost  or  quite  unbearable 
nuisance,  if  suffered  to  remain  amon^  us.  And  we 
would  deem  it  unjust  to  our  gallant  soldiers  to  see  them 
compelled  to  free  the  negroes  of  the  South  and  thereby 
fill  Ohio  with  a  degraded  population  to  compete  with 
these  same  soldiers  upon  their  return  to  the  peaceable 
avocations  of  life. 

[No.  7  condemns  (he  Legislature  for  not  prohibiting 
the  immigration  of  negroes  into  Ohio ;  No.  8  opposes 
taxation  for  the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of  slaves,  and 
denounces  the  frauds  and  corruptions  of  the  Federal 


Administration ;  No.  9  praises  the  brayery  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Ohio  troops ;  No.  10  condemns  the  refusal  of 
the  Legislature  to  let  the  soldiers  vote ;  No.  11  protests 
against  all  violations  of  the  Constitution :] 

Betohedf  That  we  hold  sacred,  as  we  do  all  other 
parts  of  that  instrument,  the  following  proyiaions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes : 

**  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  where  tne  sud  crimes  shall  have  been  oom- 
mitted." 

*'  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exerdie 
thereof;  or  abridffing  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaoeably  to  aasem- 
Dle,  and  to  petiuon  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  tiie  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple." 

"  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describmg  the 
place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  and  things  to  be 
seised." 

**  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury^  except  in  cases  arising  in 
the  land  or  navalforoes,  or  m  the  militia,  when  in  act- 
ive service,  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger;  nor  to 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  doe 

J>rocess  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
or  public  use  without  just  compensation.' 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  District  wherein  the  crime  ahall 
nave  been  committed,  which  District  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law ;  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtainin|;  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
aud  to  have  the  assistance  ofcounsel  for  his  defence.** 

And  we  utterly  condemn  and  denounce  the  repeated 
and  gross  violation  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  said  rights  thus  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  we  also  utteriy  repudiate  and  condemn  the 
monstrous  dogma  that  in  time  of  war  the  Constitution 
is  suspended,  or  its  powers  in  any  respect  enlarged  be- 
yond the  letter  and  true  .meaning  of  that  instrument. 

Bewlved,  That  we  view  with  indignation  and  alarm 
the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  seizure  and  im|>rison- 
ment,  for  idleged  political  offences,  of  our  citizens 
without  judicial  process,  in  States  where  such  process 
is  unobstructed,  out  by  Executive  order  by  tefegr^h 
or  otherwise,  and  call  upon  sU  who  uphold  the  Union, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  laws,  to  unite  with  us  in  de- 
nouncing such  flagrant  violation  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Constitutions  and  tyrannical  infraction  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  American  citizens:  and  that 
the  people  of  this  State  cannot  safely  and  will  not  sub- 
mit to  have  the  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
{)re8S,  the  two  great  and  essential  bulwarks  of  civil 
iberty,  put  down  by  unwarranted  and  despotic  exer- 
tion of  power. 

The  repnblioan  electors  were  represented  in 
a  conyention  designated  **  Union  State  Oonyen- 
tion,^'  which  assembled  at  Oolumbus,  August 
21,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Benj.  F. 
Stanton  as  president.  The  following  candi- 
dates were  nominated :  secretary  of  State,  'Wil< 
liam  8.  Eennon ;  attorney  general,  Cbauncey 
N.  Olds ;  school  commissioner,  Wm.  D.  Henkle; 
boardof  public  works,  Ira  B.  Gregory.  The 
views  of  the  convention  were  expressed  by  the 
following  resolations : 
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Se$oh4d,  Thai  we  tdh«re  to  the  opiniom  end  prin- 
ciples put  forth  at  the  Union  Conyention  held  in  Co- 
lumbus, Sep.  5, 1861. 

Betoloedf  That  we  hare  undiminished  confidence  in 
the  National  ExecutiTe  in  the  conduct  and  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  we  pledse  to  his  support  all  the  moral 
and  phrsicalpower  of  the  State. 

Be$ol90d,  That  the  conduct  of  the  EzecutiTe  of  Ohio, 
in  hb  efforts  to  aid  in  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  merits  and  receires  our  unqualified  approbation. 

Jie$olv€dj  That  the  unexampled  promptness  of  our  toI- 
unteer  armf  in  their  enlistment  in  the  serrioe  of  their 
oonntoy,  and  the  high  courase  with  which  they  have 
borne  themselves  in  the  fielcL  merits  and  receives  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  tne  country. 

The  TOtes  of  the  electors  were  cast  as  fol« 
lows : 

Demoent.                               UdIoo. 
Armstrong ....  184,833     I     Kennon ....  178,765 
Banney 185,078     |    Backus 178,115 

The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was  as 
as  follows: 

Demoetat  Bepobllean. 

IsiDist 7,445 6,418 

2d.      "     7,212 7,081 

8d.      "     11,770 18,027 

.  4th.     «     .  10,218 9,485 

5th.     '•     10,561  6,202 

6th.     "     10,087 9,820 

7th.     "     10,872 10,100 

8th.     **     9,012 8,642 

9th.     "     11,765 10,528 

10th.*"     5,282 6,908 

11th.     "    8,605 6,702 

12th,     "     18,721  8,087 

18th.     "     12,768  9,699 

14th.     "     10,490 10,454 

15th.     "     10,882 9,183 

16th.     «     12,299 9,999 

17th.     "     9,085 10,018 

18th.     "     4,188 9,298 

19th.     "     6,768 18,288 

The  result  was  the  choice  of  democratic 
members  of  Congress  in  the  Ist,  2d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  11th,  12th,  18th,  14th,  16th, 
16th  districts ;  and  republican  members  in  8d, 
10th,  irth,  18th,  19th  districts. 

The  Legislature  elected  in  1861  was  divided 
as  follows: 

Beoste.  House. 

Democrats  8  24 

Republican  A  Union  26  78 

This  Legislature,  at  its  first  session,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas  wicked  and  ambitious  tnutors  have,  with- 
out cause,  plunged  our  nation  into  civil  war,  disre- 
garding sll  fraternal  obligations;  falsifying  the  most 
sacred  injunctions  that  can  be  applied  to  the  conscience 
— ^tbeir  solemn  oaths ;  forcing  upon  us  an  expense  of 
millions  of  money  and  incalculable  loss  in  the  prostra- 
tion of  business,  and  untold  miseries  in  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life ;  and  whereas  recent  developments  manifest 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion to  ask  terms  and  sue  for  peace :  Therefore, 

Be  it  r€foh€d  by  the  General  Ateembly  of  the  State 
qf  Ohio,  That  in  view  of  the  loss  of  loyal  blood  and 
treasure,  our  Government  cannot,  without  loss  of  char- 
acter and  injustice  to  the  noble  dead  that  have  fallen 
in  defence  of  its  authority  and  the  rights  of  humani^, 
except  less  than  an  unconditional  submission  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

JUeolved,  That  the  future  neaoe  of  the  United  States 
and  the  permanency  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the 
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best  interests  of  humanity  throughout  the  world,  de- 
mand the  speedy  trial  and  summary  execution  of  idl 
leading  conspirators  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  who 
have  given  their  money  and  lives  without  stint  for  the 
preservation  of  our  lioerties,  we  protest  against  the 
entertainment  of  any  proposition  ror  settlement  other 
than  unconditional  submission  to  rightful  authority 
and  the  condign  punishment  of  the  authors  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

At  many  points  on  the  Ohio  river,  ahove 
Cincinnati,  tne  State  was  for  many  weeks 
threatened  with  invasion  by  Confederate  gue- 
rillas. Most  of  the  summer  and  fall  the  people 
were  in  a  state  of  alaipi.  The  unusually  low 
stage  of  water  in  the  river  caused  it  to  become 
but  a  slight  protection  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio. 
Early  in  October,  however,  the  War  Depart- 
ment concentrated  a  sufficient  force  in  western 
Virginia  to  drive  out  the  Confederates.  Upon 
the  approach  of  the  Confederate  troops,  under 
Gen.  JBragg,  into  Kentucky,  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Ohio  was  threatened,  and  the  governor 
appealed  to  the  citizens  to  arm  themselves  and 
repair  to  the  border.  From  the  fields,  work- 
shops, stores,  offices,  and  pulpits,  both  old  and 
young  very  generally  turned  out  armed  with 
their  own  weapons.  The  numbers  were  un- 
known, but  multitudes  were  sent  home  for  lack 
of  transportation. 

Under  the  two  calls  of  the  Preddent  for 
three  hundred  thousand  men  each,  the  quota 
of  Ohio  was  74,000.  At  the  time  when  these 
calls  were  made  the  State  had  raised,  by  vol- 
untary enlistment,  115,200.  Of  the  quota  of 
the  State  87,000  were,  by  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  July  17,  and  the  President's  order  issued 
August  4,  liable  to  be  drafted  on  failing  to  vol- 
unteer. The  total  militia  strength  of  the  State 
was  425,147.  Subsequent  to  the  President's 
order  a  day  was  fixed  for  drafting,  and  tluring 
this  interval  62,000  volunteered,  leaving  about 
12,000  to  be  drafted.  Of  this  number,  about 
4,800,  either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  volun- 
teered for  three  years ;  2,900  were  discharged 
for  various  reasons ;  1,900  failed  to  respona  to 
the  draft,  thus  leaving  2,400  for  the  number 
actually  sent  to  the  field  for  service  under  the 
draft.  The  deficiencies  have  been  made  good 
by  voluntary  enlistments  since  the  draft. 

The  number  of  inmates  of  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  during  the  year  was  as 
follows: 

Lunatic  Asylums  (one  omitted) 563 

Blind  Asylum  120 

Deaf  and  Dumb  150 

Idiotic  Asylum 67 

889 
Their  total  expense  to  the  State  during  the 
year  was  $186,487. 

The  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  the 
common  schools  for  the  year  1862  was  728,669 ; 
male  teachers,  10,659 ;  female  do.  10,981 ;  num- 
ber of  school  houses,  10,422 ;  value,  $4,649,- 
908 ;  receipts  for  school  purposes,  $2,765,866 : 
expenditures,  $2,601,068. 
There  are  twenty-three  colleges  in  the  State, 
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of  which  three  are  female,  and  two  admit  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes ;  six  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  Methodists,  Qyq  under  the  Presbyterians, 
three  Boman  Catholic,  two  Lutheran,  and  one 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Oongregationalist,  New  Je- 
rusalem, Unitarian,  and  United  Brethren,  each. 
There  is  also  a  low  school  at  Cincinnati,  and 
three  or  four  medical  schools  in  the  State. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  treasu^  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  15th,  1862,  were  $6,289,328 ; 
payments  therefrom,  $6,890,048  ;  balance, 
$478,456. 

The  State  debt,  on  Nov.  15,  was  $14,141,666. 
The  interest  due  out  of  the  State  has  been 
paid  in  coin,  which  was  furnished  by  the  banks 
in  redemption  of  their  own  notes  at  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  premium.  This  was  made  a 
condition  of  their  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments being  legalized  by  the  Legislature. 

The  length  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  com- 
pleted and  in  progress  is  8,280  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  $150466,949. 

OBEGON,  situated  in  the  northwestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  had  a  population  in  1860  of  62,465, 
which  is  an  increase  during  the  preceding  ten 
years  of  89,171.  For  the  details  of  the  census 
relative  to  this  State,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  the  United  States. 

The  governor  of  the  State  is  Addison  C. 
Gibbs,  whose  term  of  ofSce  expires  Sept.  1866. 
The  governor,  secretary  of  State,  treasurer,  and 
State  printer  are  elected  for  four  years.  The 
last  election  was  held  on  June  2, 1862.  The 
citizens  were  divided  into  two  parties  at  the 
election:  one  known  as  Douglas  democrats 
and  republicans ;  the  ol^er  regular  democrats, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  Breckinridge  democrats, 
having  voted  for  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  the 
presidency  in  1860. 

The  vote  for  governor  cast  at  the  election 
was  for  Gibbs,  Union,  7,089 ;  Miller,  democrat, 


8,460.  For  McBride,  Union,  for  Congress, 
6,809 ;  for  Miller,  democrat,  8,682.  The  Legis- 
lature contained  a  minority  of  the  Union 
party,  and  elected  Beig.  F.  Harding  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  9  m^ority  over  all 
others. 

The  Legislature  assembles  biennially  on  the 
second  Monday  of  September.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  sixteen  members  elected  for  four  years, 
and  the  House  of  thirty-four  members  electa 
for  two  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  five  Judges, 
who  are  chosen  in  districts  by  the  electors  and 
who  hold  the  courts  for  those  districta.  They 
are  elected  for  six  years. 

The  receipts  into  the  State  treasury  for  two 
years  ending  September  8,  1862,  were  $91,788, 
and  the  expenses  during  the  same  period  were 
$66,881.  The  State  tax  payable  in  1861  was 
$48,476  on  a  valuation  of  property  at  $23,886,- 
951 ;  and  the  tax  for  1862  was  $48,117,  on  a 
valuation  of  $21,288,931. 

Four  colleges  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
State,  one  of  which  is  an  agricultural  college, 
and  very  liberal  grants  of  land  have  been  mi^e 
by  Congress  for  common  schools. 

Western  Oregon  is  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  It  has  extensive  Talleys,where 
the  growth  of  various  fruits  is  unsurpassed. 
The  valleys  in  eastern  Oregon  have  a  rich  soil 
and  hot  summers.  The  climate  is  compara- 
tively mild  and  not  particularly  moist,  except 
in  that  portion  lying  west  of  the  coast  range  of 
mountains.  In  eastern  Oregon  it  is  dry  with 
little  or  no  rain  except  in  autumn.  TIub  part 
of  the  State  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 

No  troops  have  been  called  from  Oregon 
during  the  war,  but  many  of  the  citizens  have 
joined  the  troops  raised  in  California.  A  regi- 
ment raised  in  the  State  is  also  performing  gar- 
rison duty  at  posts  where  United  States  troopa 
were  formerly  stationed. 


PA8QUIEB,  Etienne,  Denis,  Duke,  a  French 
statesman,  born  in  Paris,  AprU  22, 1767,  died 
in  that  city,  July  6,  1862.  He  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  Juilly  by  the  Oratorians,  became 
a  councillor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  before  he 
was  of  age«  and  as  such  was  one  of  the  parties 
exiled  to  Troyes  in  the  last  years  of  the  old 
monarchy.  His  father  perished  on  the  scaffold 
in  1794,  and  young  Pasquier  exerted  himself  so 
energetically  to  save  him  that  he  was  near  shar- 
ing the  same  fate.  He  occupied  several  im- 
portant posts  under  the  empire,  was  councillor 
of  state  and  procurear  general,  a  baron,  com- 
mander of  the  legion  of  honor,  and,  finally, 
was  appointed  prefect  of  police.  It  was  while 
he  held  this  office  that  Malet  made  his  daring 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  during 
Napoleon^s  absence  in  Buasia.   Pasquier's  pres- 


ence of  mind  defeated  the  plan,  and  the  emper- 
or retained  him  in  his  post.  After  the  abdica- 
tion of  Fontainebleau,  he  recognized  the  new 
government  and  did  his  best  to  induce  the  Pa- 
risian population  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Bourbons.  On  their  restoration  he  with- 
drew ftom  political  afiairs,  but  accepted  tibe 
post  of  director  general  of  the  ponts  et  chaoa* 
s^s.  On  the  return  of  the  emperor  from  Elba, 
he  resigned,  and  exercised  no  public  function 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  On  the  second 
restoration  he  was  offered  the  post  of  ke^ier 
of  the  seals  in  the  first  cabinet  formed  by 
Prince  Talleyrand  in  1816.  He  was  elected 
deputy  for  Paris  in  1816,  Joined  the  ministry 
of  1817,  and  in  1819  was  associated  with  M.  De- 
cazes  in  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  in 
which  he  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affaiiSL 
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After  the  reeignation  of  M.  Deoazes,  M.  Paa- 
qnier  became  the  real  head  of  the  government, 
and  through  his  courage  and  superior  judgment 
iras  enabled  to  pass  safely  through  that  stormy 
period.  He  adhered  to  tibe  reyolution  of  July, 
1880,  and  was  treated  with  favor  by  Louis 
Philippe,  who  made  him  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers^and  as  suoh  he  presided  at  the 
trial  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  (now  emperor 
of  the  French),  and  his  associates,  for  the  Bou- 
logne attempt.  In  1844  he  received  from  Louis 
Philippe  the  title  of  duke.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1848.  His 
public  career  ended  with  the  revolution  of 

JLo40. 

PATENTS.  During  the  year  1861,  and 
early  part  of  1868,  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  business  of  the  Patent  Office,  mainly  re- 
anlting  from  the  eflldcts  of  secession  in  taking 
off  a  large  number  of  inventors  and  mechanics 
from,  their  workshops  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
^Federal  army;  and  the  general  depression  of 
the  business  in  the  country  also  tended  to  the 
same  result. 

The  operations  of  the  Patent  Office,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  years,  have  been  as 
follows: 


Namber  of  tppUoitioiM  filed. . . . . 

Number  of  petenU  fasaed,  indad* 

log  retoeaee  and  designs 


7,658 
4,819 


4,M8 
8,840 


^€68 
8,681 


During  the  last  quarter  of  1862,  and  first 

2 carter   of  1868,  the  business  of  the  Patent 
office  increased  considerably. 
The  financial  condition  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  is  as  follows: 

Be]MMeorpetentftiiid,JMQ«T  1,1888 19^416  C5 

Totol  receipts  of  patent  office  for  1862,  including 

MiapproprUdonof|8(S805  49 918,754  99 

ToUl 9S9U71  54 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  1862 182,810  80 

Balance  of  patent  fond,  Janoarr  1, 1868.  188,861  15 
The  natent  law  of  March,  1861,  has  proved 
a  benent  to  inventors,  and  was  the  means  of 
establishing  many  important  changes  in  the 
mode  of  granting  patents,  most  of  which  have 
been  fully  laid  before  the  public. 

The  decisions  of  the  board  of  examiners-in- 
chief  (created  by  that  law)  have  shown  marked 
ability,  and  led  to  a  more  uniform  and  liberal 
policy  in  the  issue  of  patents,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  oibout  seven  tenths  of  the 
patents  applied  for  are  granted :  this  is  a  large 
advance  on  the  proportion  for  many  former 
years. 

By  this  law  of  March,  1861,  fifteen  dollars 
was  required  on  filing  each  application,  and 
twenty  dollars  additional  before  the  patent 
was  allowed;  but  there  was  no  time  specified 
in  which  this  additional  sum  was  to  be  paid, 
hence' many  inventors  left  their  applications  for 
a  year  or  more  before  makmg  this  additional 
payment,  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the 
term  of  their  protection.  This  manifest  error 
and  wrong  has  been  rectified  by  a  recent  act 


of  Congress,  requiring  said  additional  fee  to  be 
paid  within  six  month»j  or  the  patent  would  he 
eoneidered  abandoned,  unless  shown  to  the  sat- 
is&ction  of  the  commissioners  that  the  delay 
was  unavoidable. 

In  the  following  brief  synopsis  of  some  of  the 
patents  granted  in  the  year  1862,  suficient 
space  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  subject  to  men- 
tion all  the  inventions  that  appear  to  have  spe- 
cial value,  and  besides  this  it  often  happens  that 
months,  or  even  years,  elapse  before  the  real 
merits  of  an  invention  become  known,  and 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  as  to  what  will  ultimately  prove  of 
Bpedal  value  and  importance. 

In  future  volumes  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
these  notices  of  inventions  to  a  greater  length 
than  can  be  done  in  this  volume. 

Beer  Cooling. — The  brewing  of  ale,  porter, 
and  beer  has  been  much  improved  during  the 
few  years  past  by  the  aid  of  scientific  appliances 
that  have  transformed  the  manufacture  into  a 
regular  chemical  process,  instead  of  being  de- 

Cdent  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
wer.  Perhaps  nothing  has  effected  a  greater 
change  than  the  cooling  apparatus  invented  by 
J.  L.  Baudelot,  of  Paris,  and  patented  in  this 
country,  Nov.  1,  1869,  and  reissued  Jan.  28, 
1862. 

The  cooling  of  beer  upon  the  old  plan  was 
effected  in  a  deep  narrow  vessel,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  might  come  in  contact  with  the 
same  as  little  as  possible,  the  cooling  being  ef- 
fected by  water  circulating  through  pipes  with- 
in this  vessel.  The  improvement  above  men- 
tioned consists  in  a  vertical  range  of  horizon- 
tal pipes.  The  beer  runs  from  a  trough  upon 
the  top  pipe  of  the  range,  and  thence  trickles 
down  upon  the  next  pipe,  and  so  on  to  the 
bottom  pipe,  so  that  it  runs  in  thin  film  over 
the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  pipes.  These  pipes 
contain  water,  which  entm  the  bottom  pipe 
of  the  range,  and  circulates  upward  and  fiowa 
away  from  the  top  pi^;  hence  the  conditions 
of  heat  are  inverted  in  the  respective  liquids, 
the  beer  in  a  heated  state  trickfing  downward 
becomes  entirely  cool,  while  the  water  entering 
cold,  and  running  upward,  passes  away  at  the 
top  in  a  heated  state.  Besides  being  much  more 
rapid  than  the  coolers  heretofore  made,  this 
i^paratus  improves  the  quality  of  the  beer  by 
exposure  to  tne  atmosphere. 

Balla&t  JImms.— Steamboats  require  ballast 
boxes  that  are  moved  from  place  to  place  to 
keep  the  boat  level  in  the  water  as  the  passen- 
gers may  go  from  side  to  side,  or  as  the  deck 
load  may  be  removed.  Heretofore  these  bal- 
last boxes  have  required  the  combined  strength 
of  several  persons  to  move  them,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  removal  often  arises  when  the 
deck  hands  are  otherwise  occupied. 

The  invention  patented  Peb.  11,  1862,  by  T. 
Fowler,  consists  in  a  crank  and  gearing  applied 
to  the  castor  wheel  of  the  ballast  box,  by  which 
device  one  man  can  with  ease  move  the  said 
box  from  place  to  place  as  required,  with  as 
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much  speed  aa  is  necessary,  althongli  the  mo- 
tion is  comparatively  slow. 

Canteens, — ^Anything  that  will  promote  the 
health  of  the  soldier  should  receiye  considera- 
tion,  especially  while  so  many  valuahle  citizens 
have  left  the  comforts  of  home  for  untried  ex- 
posure and  hardship.  Pure  water  is  of  yital 
miportance  to  health,  and  yet  the  soldiers' 
canteens  usually  employed  impart,  to  many 
kinds  of  water,  a  poison,  arising  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  on  the  metal  of  which  they 
are  made.  L.  Cantel  patented  (Oct.  11, 1862) 
a  canteen  made  of  sole  leather,  saturated  with 
a  peculiar  varnish,  and  pressed  up  in  moulds  to 
form  the  halves  of  the  canteen ;  the  insides  are 
lined  with  pure  tin  foil,  and  then  the  halves 
united  with  rivets.  The  canteen  is  light  and 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  affected  by 
liquids  carried  in  it. 

Dredging  Machine.-^K  patent  was  granted 
in  1848  to  E.  Morris  for  a  scoop  and  devator 
for  dredging,  which  was  extended  in  1862  for 
seven  years. 

This  invention  is  one  of  those  that  has  earn- 
ed an  enviable  reputation.  The  old  style  of 
dredging  machine  scrapes  the  mud  up  from  the 
bottom  of  slips  and  basins,  and  in  so  doing 
raises  a  large  amount  of  water  unnecessarily 
with  the  mud,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  work 
down  into  the  comers  of  slips. 

The  machine  above  named  is  composed  of  a 
scoop  formed  of  two  quarters  of  a  cylinder 
worked  by  chains,  and  attached  to  vertical 
poles ;  the  scoop  is  lowered  down,  and  when  it 
rests  upon  the  mud  the  said  quarter  cylinders 
are  drawn  together,  cutting  down  into  and  en- 
closing the  mud  within  &e  half  cylindrical 
scoops  thus  formed;  the  scoop  is  then  raised, 
swung  over  a  scow,  and  opened  to  deliver  its 
contents. 

This  character  of  dredging  machine  effects  a 
great  saving  in  the  cost  of  excavation,  and 
does  work  that  no  other  machine  has  been  able 
to  perform. 

In  obtaining  the  extension,  it  was  shown 
that  slips  and  basins  had  been  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  mud  and  earth 
swung  across  the  bulkhead  in  the  machine 
and  delivered  on  the  inside  for  filling  in  the 
land.  This  machine  has  also  been  used  for 
tearing  to  pieces  and  removing  sunken  vessels, 
and  for  drawing  up  old  piles  and  removing 
piers,  in  which  case  the  stones  used  for  filling 
m  the  crib-work  have  been  taken  up  and  the 
crib-work  itself  broken  to  pieces  and  removed. 

FuMee  or  S(tfety  Train. — ^Blasting  rocks, 
both  under  water  and  upon  land,  is  always 
attended  with  danger  from  premature  explo- 
sion, and  also  from  defects  in  the  fuse,  causing 
the  same  to  smoulder  for  a  long  time,  instead 
of  burning  regularly,  and  from  this  cause  blasts 
sometimes  explode  just  as  the  workmen  com- 
mence to  examine  and  remove  the  defective 
fbse. 

The  above-named  invention,  patented  Jan. 
7,  1862,  removes  the  risk  entirely,  for  the  ex- 


plosion will  be  instantaneous,  or,  if  the  fuse  is 
broken  or  defective,  there  is  no  possibilitj  of 
an  explosion.  A  composition,  in  a  moist  state, 
is  applied  in  a  thin  line  on  a  strip  of  paper, 
and  this  paper  is  then  folded  and  coated  widi 
gutta  percha,  or  varnish,  and  cords  are  applied 
longitudinally,  to  give  the  necessary  stren^; 
these  are  kept  in  place  by  a  winding  of 
string.  The  composition  employed  is  of  an 
explosive,  but  not  a  detonating  nature,  and 
will  ignite  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  the  space  of 
five  seconds  of  time,  thus  approaching  the 
velocity  of  electricity.  The  speed  of  the  ex- 
plosion is  such  that  the  paper,  although  ton 
to  pieces,  is  not  ignited ;  hence  the  exploedra 
of  the  gunpowder,  to  which  this  frise  con- 
nects, is  instantaneous,  or,  in  case  of  failure 
from  improper  management,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger fh>m  immediately  inserting  a  new  fuse, 
because  there  is  no  fire  left  in  the  defeetire 
fuse. 

Firearms  and  Implements  of  For.— The 
war  which  the  country  is  engaged  in  at  pre^nt, 
has  caused  many  improvements  to  be  made  in 
firearms  and  implements  of  warfare,  in  fact 
the  art  of  war  has  been  changed  radically  with- 
in the  past  two  years.  The  perfection  of  can- 
non and  projectiles  has  inaugurated  a  perfection 
in  armor  for  resisting  them,  and  so  each  nde 
has  alternately  triumphed ;  all  have  heard  of 
the  iron-plated  monster  the  ^^Merrimac,"  with 
her  iron  prow  making  sad  havoc  with  the  Fed- 
eral fleet  off  Fortress  Monroe,  in  March  last,  and 
of  the  invulnerable  Monitor  that  arrived  in  time 
to  check  her  career  and  cause  her  repeat  to 
Norfolk ;  and  then  mention  is  made  of  snch 
projectiles  as  those  invented  by  O.  W.  Stafford 
(patented  Jan.  27, 1868),  capable  of  penetrating 
tne  iron  turrets  of  these  Monitors. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  in  this  article  to 
those  inventors  who  have  devoted  time, 
thought  and  money  to  devising  implements 
of  war,  hence  but  few  of  tiiese  faiventions  can 
be  mentioned. 

Accelerating  Projectiles, — ^The  sudden  start- 
ing of  a  cannon  or  musket  ball  from  a  state  of 
rest  to  a  velocity  nearly  equalling  that  of  sound 
causes  a  great  strain  on  the  musket  or  cannon, 
hence  the  breech  has  to  be  the  strongest  part 
The  powder,  being,  ordinarily,  all  in  one  mass 
when  ignited,  produces  great  pressure  at  the 
breech;  but  the  pressure  of  the  gases  de- 
creases, in  consequence  of  the  en)an8ioD,  be- 
fore the  projectile  leaves  the  barrel,  benoe  said 
projectile  is  not  acted  upon  with  as  mnch 
power  at  ^e  time  of  leaving  the  barrel  a< 
when  it  was  started.  The  conditionB  of  pres- 
sure should  be  reversed,  so  that  the  ball  wonM 
be  started  gradually,  and  its  velocity  increased 
and  followed  up  by  an  iftcrease  of  preasore. 
This  result  is  attained  in  a  cartridge  patented 
by  Alexander  Shannon,  March  4,  1862,  in 
which  a  given  charge  of  powder,  instead  of 
being  in  one  mass,  is  divided  by  diaphragntf 
of  perforated  felt,  or  other  materials,  the  see* 
tion  of  powder  next  the  ball  being  the  largest 
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that  next  to  the  rear  nnaller,  and  the  extreme 
rear  section  bemg  still  less;  on  being  fired, 
the  ball  and  forward  sections  of  powder  are 
started  by  the  explosion  of  the  first  section  of 
powder,  and  the  ball  is  accelerated  bj  the 
explosion  of  the  saocessiyely  larger  charges  of 
powder,  the  last  explosion  taking  place  jnst 
before  the  ball  leaves  the  gun,  so  that  its  ve- 
locity is  accelerated  by  a  constantly  increasing 
pressure.  The  en)eriments  with  this  improve- 
ment show  a  much  greater  range  and  penetra- 
tion than  was  ever  before  attained  with  the 
8ame  amount  of  powder.  The  recoil  of  the 
^n  with  this  mode  of  acceleration  is  very 
much  lessened. 

BeMlmTig-chambered  pistols  have  also  been 
improved  and  simplified;  in  letters  patent 
granted  to  D.  Moore,  Jan,  7, 1862,  the  forward 
part  of  each  chamber  is  rified,  and  coincides 
with  the  rifling  of  the  barrel,  the  ball  is  en- 
tered, in  a  metallic  cartridge  case,  at  the  open 
rear  end  of  the  chamber,  so  that  the  act  of 
slugging  the  ball  in  the  rifie  grooves  tends  to 
force  the  cylinder  of  chambers  forward  against 
the  rear  end  of  the  barrel,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  gases  at  this  point. 

lUwhing  guns  have  been  made  and  used 
that  fire  over  a  hundred  shots  per  minute, 
and  an  accelerating  g^n  has  been  invented  in 
which  Ihe  penetration  of  the  projectile  has 
been  truly  wonderful,  such  as  a  half-inch  steel 
bolt  driven  through  two  iron  plates,  each  of 
which  was  more  than  two  inches  thick.  An- 
other invention  of  a  rifie  battery  capable  of 
firing  over  four  hundred  shots  per  minute  has 
also  been  made;  but  of  these,  for  prudential 
reasons,  no  farther  description  can  now  be 
given.  Various  valuable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  breech-loading  firearms,  and  in 
projectiles,  also  in  armor  plates  and  iron-dad 
vessels,  for  which,  see  Navy,  U.  S. 

ffa^  Elemtor^ — ^The  hard  labor  of  the  farm- 
er is  gradually  being  done  away  with,  and  the 
Sower  of  horses  and  of  steam  are  being  intro- 
uced  for  the  relief  of  human  labor.  Any 
improvement  in  this  direction  should  be  hailed 
with  jo^c  for  agriculture  is  the  most  noble  and 
honorable  employment,  and  many  are  kept 
from  engaging  therein  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  bodily  labor  connected  therewith. 

In  former  years,  the  most  laborious  work  on 
the  farm  was  throwing  the  hay  firom  the  wagon 
upon  the  mow  in  the  hot  and  close  barn; 
several  attempts  were  made  to  unload  by 
means  of  a  fork  drawn  up  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  overhead,  and  Ihence  through 
a  block  on  the  fioor  to  a  horse.  These  forks 
were  all  cumbersome,  and  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  operate. 

A  Baptist  minister  in  Greene  go.,  N.  T.,  who 
found  that  the  labor  of  pitching  hay  during  the 
week  rather  incapacitated  him  for  preaching 
on  Sunday,  thought  he  would  devise  a  horse- 
pitchfork,  and,  after  it  was  made,  its  operation 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
himself  and  Mends,  and  he  patented  the  same 


Sept.  80, 1862,  and  the  fork  has  since  taken 
several  premiums  at  the  various  fairs  where  it 
has  been  exhibited. 

This  invention  consists  in  curved  tines  ex- 
tending downward  and  forward  from  ^e 
head' of  the  fork;  a  diort  handle  is  connect- 
ed to  this  head  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
tines.  A  bail  is  hinged  to  the  head  of  the 
fork,  by  which  the  same  is  lifted,  and  a  rule- 
joint  brace  between  the  bail  and  handle 
keeps  the  handle  down  while  the  hay  is  being 
raised  and  conveyed  away  to  its  place  on  the 
mow ;  a  rope  drawn  up  by  a  horse  is  employed 
as  before.  The  pulling  of  a  cord  by  the  atten- 
dant raises  this  rule-johit  brace  and  handle,  and 
draws  the  tines  away  from  under  the  hay,  and 
the  further  movement  pulls  the  fork  back  to 
the  attendant  on  the  cart  as  the  horse  backs. 
This  fork,  though  small,  will  raise  about  four 
hundred  pounds  of  hay  at  once. 

Lamps.—Th^  introduction  of  coal  oil  has 
opened  a  new  field  for  the  inventive  faculty, 
and  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  cultivated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  important  of 
the  inventions  connected  with  lamps.  The 
lamps  that  were  in  use  when  coal  oil  was  first 
introduced  were  not  adapted  to  burning  the 
same,  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of 
carbon  in  such  oils,  but  inventors  have  stepped 
in  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  now  lamps  are 
constructed  to  burn. the  oil  vrithout  smoke  or 
smell,  and  with  a  very  brilliant  light.  This 
result  has  been  the  most  perfectly  attained  in 
lamps  that  employ  a  glass  ohinmey,  although 
several  have  been  made,  patented,  and  intro- 
duced that  bum  without  any  chinmey  or  shade. 
See  iLLUMmATiOK. 

Laeomotives. — ^With  heavy  trains  and  in  as- 
cending grades  the  driving  wheels  of  engines 
are  apt  to  slip.  Sand  has  been  used  to  prevent 
this,  but  that  is  only  partially  effective,  and 
produced  a  grinding  operation  that  wears  fiat 
places  upon  the  wheels.  An  ingenious  mode 
of  giving  adhesion  to  locomotive  wheels  was 
patented  by  T.  Selleck,  Sept.  16,  1862,  in 
which  the  metal  known  as  ^^  Franklinite  "  is 
used  in  place  of  sand.  This  metal  is  very  hard, 
and,  when  properly  prepared,  can  be  pounded 
up  into  small  lumps  or  grains.  By  allowing  a 
small  stream  of  this  granulated  **  Franklinite '' 
pig  metal  to  run  on  the  rails  for  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  the  slipping  of  the  wheels  will  be 
prevented  for  a  long  distance,  because  these 
metallic  grains  are,  by  the  weight,  imbedded 
in  the  tires  of  the  driving  wheels,  and  act  like 
fine  cog  teeth  upon  the  surface  of  the  rails  to 
prevent  slipping. 

Zocamotiw  Trucks, — ^If  the  railroads  of  our 
country  were  perfectly  straight  there  would  be 
but  few  instances  of  running  off  the  track,  but 
as  curves  are  necessary,  many  different  devices 
have  been  made  and  patented  for  ensuring 
greater  safety  in  travelling  over  them.  The 
most  recent  and  effective  device  for  ensuring 
safety  in  running  over  curves,  as  well  as  pre- 
venting accidente  by  contact  with  obstructions 
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or  broken  rails,  has  been  invented  bj  Alba  F. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Hudson  river 
railroad,  and  by  him  patented  Feb.  11,  1862. 

This  invention  consists  in  introducing  pend- 
ent links  between  the  truck  frame  and  the  lo- 
comotive, in  such  a  manner  that  the  truck  can 
move  laterally  under  the  forward  end  of  the 
enffine.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  this 
will  be  understood  from  the  following : 

Locomotives  generally  have  four  or  six  driv- 
ing wheels ;  if  these  are  placed  on  a  curved 
track,  and  a  line  projected  forward  from  the 
plane  in  which  these  wheels  stand,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  curved  track  diverges  either 
one  way  or  the  other  from  that  line;  now  if  the 
front  of  the  engine  itself  were  pulled  around, 
so  that  the  truck  wheels  (standing  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  drivers)  could  set  upon  the  track, 
the  flanges  of  the  respective  wheels  would 
press  against  the  sides  of  the  track,  producing 
great  friction  and  wear,  and  always  tending  to 
make  the  locomotive  run  off  the  outer  rail  of 
the  curve ;  this  is  substantiaUy  the  case  in  the 
ordinary  locomotive,  but  by  allowing  the  truck 
to  traverse  laterally  under  the  forward  end  of 
the  engine,  as  well  as  to  turn  on  its  centre  bolt, 
the  drivers  are  allowed  to  retain  their  proper 
position  on  the  track  and  travel  freely  around  the 
curve,  while  the  truck  wheels  also  travel  as 
freely  around  the  curve  as  they  would  do  if  on 
the  ordinary  cars. 

This  improvement  has  been  introduced  on 
some  of  the  best  railroads  in  the  country,  and 
gives  great  satisfaction. 

The  patent  in  question,  and  some  others 
granted  in  previous  years  for  accomplishing 
the  same  general  objects  by  different  mechan- 
ism, are  owned  by  the  Locomotive  Safety  Truck 
Company  of  New  York. 

Machine  for  Planing  Wood  Mouldings. — 
The  casual  observer  cannot  help  noticing  the 
large  amount  of  wood  mouldings  that  are  now 
used  in  buildings,  in  comparison  with  what  was 
used  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  mouldings  are  produced  by 
machinery  at  a  much  less  cost  than  was  pos- 
sible when  planed  by  hand.  A  machine  for 
nlaning  mouldings  was  patented  by  A.  T.  Serrell, 
May  16,  1848,  and  extended  for  seven  years 
from  May,  1862,  in  which  a  strip  of  wood  sawed 
diagonally,  so  as  to  save  material,  is  fed  into 
the  machine  by  a  roller  that  only  acts  upon  the 
parts  where  most  wood  has  to  be  cut  away, 
thereby  not  injuring  the  portion  of  the  wood 
required  for  the  moulding  itself.  A  rotary  cutter 
gives  shape  to  the  moulding,  and  a  stationary 
plane  smooths  off  the  surface.  This  machine 
is  in  extensive  use  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

/S5toM. — The  benefit  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  this  branch  of 
industry  is  apparent  by  examining  the  light 
and  handsome  rubber  shoes  now  used  in  com- 
parison with  the  shapeless  article  formerly 
made,  with  the  top  part  as  thick  or  thicker 
than  the  soles. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  leather  shoes; 


they  have  not  been  made  on  scientific  prind- 
ples;  in  ready-made  shoes  this  is  partieiilarly 
the  case,  and  almost  every  person  knows  that 
a  boot  or  shoe  has  to  be  worn  for  a  long  time 
before  it  becomes  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe.  This 
results  mainly  frt)m  the  fact  that  the  lasts  have 
not  been  properly  shaped,  and  the  shoe  has  to 
become  wrinkled  on  the  top,  in  oonseqnence 
of  the  sole  bending  upward  at  the  toe.  An 
improvement  was  patented  Sept.  16,  1S62,  by 
N.  Jones,  in  which  the  sectional  last  is  niade 
of  a  peculiar  shape  and  measure,  so  that  the 
shoe  will  be  easy  to  the  foot,  and  much  more 
durable,  because  the  parts  take  their  proper 
strain,  and  the  leather  does  not  wrinkle  and 
crack.  This  style  of  last  and  shoe  is  b^ng  ex- 
tensively adopted. 

Skeleton  SkirU, — Since  ladies  adopted  the 
skeleton  skirt  to  keep  the  dress  siuffioiently 
distended  for  convenience  in  walking,  many 
improvetnents  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
construction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
skirts  will  eventually  be  so  perfectly  made  that 
all  objections  to  them  will  be  removed,  for  by 
their  use  the  health  of  females  is  mndi  im- 
proved, because  the  heavy  weight  of  skirts 
formerly  worn  around  the  hips  is  removed. 

An  improvement  that  adds  much  to  the  du- 
rability of  the  skirts  was  patented  Jan.  21, 
1862,  in  which  a  piece  of  thm  leather  is  intro- 
duced beneath  each  of  the  clasps  that  fasten 
the  tapes  to  the  hoops,  whereby  the  cutting  of 
the  tapes  by  the  metal  of  the  clasps  ia  pre- 
vented. 

Sewing  Machines, — The  attention  devoted  by 
inventors  to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  has 
developed  many  important  and  valuable  im- 
provements. Among  the  improvements  re- 
cently introduced  by  many  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine manufacturers,  is  a  device  for  braiding; 
a  small  hole  is  made  in  the  cloth  preaser  near 
the  opening  for  the  needle,  and  the  braid  is  led 
through  this  from  a  spool,  so  that  the  said 
braid  can  be  stitched  to  the  fabric  in  any  eon- 
figuration  desired ;  the  fabric  being  guided  to 
the  figure  or  pattern  mark  upon  it. 

The  sewing  machine  of  Messrs.  Wilcox  and 
Gibbs  has  also  been  improved  so  that  it  mns 
without  being  heard ;  the  noise  in  sewing  ma- 
chines arises  almost  entirely  from  the  feeding 
device  where  the  metallic  surfaces  come  sud- 
denly together.  In  this  machine  the  noise  .is 
{>revented  by  the  introduction  of  compressed 
eather  at  certain  places  in  the  feeding  mechan- 
ism, and  in  practice  this  feed  is  found  to  be 
much  more  durable  than  those  heretofore  in 
use. 

In  the  same  machine  a  simple  device  ia  an- 

Eloyed  for  determining  the  position  of  the 
emmer ;  this  consists  of  a  small  pin  entering 
a  hole  in  the  bed,  so  that  the  hemmer  cannot 
be  misplaced  and  the  stitching  will  always  be 
on  the  proper  part  of  the  folded  hem. 

An  important  improvement  in  sewing  ma- 
chines was  patented  Nov.  11th,  1862,  by  J.  A 
&  H.  A.  House,  whioh  is  now  the  property  of 
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the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Haohine  Go.  It 
is  designed  specially  for  the  working  of  button 
and  eyelet  holes,  although  the  range  of  the  in- 
vention easily  adapts  the  peculiar  stitch  claim* 
ed  to  various  other  purposes,  in  fact  it  may 
fiEiirlyhe  sidd  to  supply  the  link  which  was 
needed  to  make  the  chain  of  automatic  move- 
ments in  all  classes  of  sewing  complete. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  omistant 
study  of  inventors  to  produce  a  machine  which 
-would  throw  a  stitch  over  the  edse  of  any  fab- 
ric, so  as  to  cover  or  bind  it.  The  great  sew- 
ing machine  corporations  of  this  country 
had  expended  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
vain  attempts  to  realize  what  was  finally  voted 
by  almost  all  an  impossibility,  though  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  necessity. 

There  had  previously  been  several  partially 
successful  machines  designed  for  this  purpose 
invented  and  patented,  but  as  the  inventors  al- 
ways appeared  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
fabric  must  be  moved  under  or  around  station- 
ary needles,  the  machines,  though  ingenious, 
were  of  no  practical  value,  it  being  found  im- 
practicable to  form  a  perfect  eyelet  or  rounded 
end  of  the  button  hole. 

The  idea  of  holding  the  fabric  stationary  and 
moving  the  needles  around  it,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  what  may  be  termed  a  double  loop 
interlacing  stitch  over  the  edge  of  the  hole,  fi- 
nally occurred  to  the  Messrs.  House,  and  they, 
after  several  attempts,  succeeded  in  producing 
the  machine  mentioned. 

The  motive  power  or  machinery  to  move  the 
needles,  one  of  which  is  straight  and  pierced 
with  three  eyes  at  the  point,  while  the  other  is 
curved  and  has  two  eyes,  is  entirely  below  the 
bed  plate.  The  straight  needle  is  attached  to 
an  arm  or  shank  which  projects  through  a  slot, 
above  the  bed  plate,  and  this  is  fastened  to  a 
mandrel  working  from  below ;  underneath  the 
bed  plate  is  a  disk  upon  which  are  placed  the 
spools,  tensions,  &c.,  and  working  through 
which  in  a  slot  is  the  curved  needle  or  finger 
as  it  is  called. 

The  cloth  or  garment  in  which  the  button  or 
eyelet  hole  is  to  be  worked,  being  punched,  is 
placed  upon  the  bed  plate,  the  hole  being  di- 
rectly over  the  slot,  and  the  end  of  the  needle 
shank  projecting  through  it.  The  cloth  is  then 
pressed  down  upon  the  plate  by  what  is  called 
a  foot  or  lever,  and  securely  confined.  On  turn- 
ing the  crank,  the  needle  shank  rises,  and  then 
in  its  downward  motion  carries  the  straight 
needle  directly  through  the  edge  of  the  fabric. 
The  curved  needle  or  finger  which  works 
through  the  hole  brings  its  thread  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  cloth.  This  thread  is  caught 
by  the  straight  needle  in  its  downward  course, 
then  the  finger  draws  down  below  the  fabric 
and  takes  a  loop  from  the  straight  needle,  and 
ascending  gives  a  loop  again  to  the  straight 
needle,  thus  forming  a  doable  interlacing 
stitch. 

The  disk,  which  is  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  machine,  is  mounted  on  a  travelling 


earriage  moved  backward  and  forward  by  a 
screw. 

When  the  operator  starts  the  machine,  the 
needles  being  at  the  lower  end  of  the  button 
hole  are  moved  along  the  edge  or  straight  side, 
by  the  screw  feed;  on  reaching  the  end,  the 
screw  feed  is  disconnected  f^om  the  disk  by  a 
switch,  and  a  gripe  or  rotating  movement  car- 
ries the  needle  around  the  end  of  the  hole, 
forming  a  perfect  crescent ;  so  soon  as  this  half 
circle  is  complete,  the  switch  again  pushes  the 
screw  into  position,  and  this  by  a  reverse  mo- 
tion drives  the  needles  down  the  other  side  of 
the  hole  to  the  point  of  departure,  forming  a 
complete  button  hole.  The  size  of  the  button 
hole  is  readily  regulated  by  an  index  attached 
to  the  machine,  and  it  will  work  a  hole  two 
inches  in ,  length,  or  an  eyelet  of  less  than  an 
eighth. 

An  ordinary  skilftil  operator  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  girls  to  finish  or  tie  the  ends, 
work  one  thousand  fine  button  holes  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length  in  ten  hours,  and  all 
exactly  alike.  By  the  hand  not  more  than  for- 
ty can  be  made  by  the  most  accomplished  oper- 
ator in  the  same  time. 

As  stated,  the  range  of  this  stitch  is  not  con- 
fined to  button-hole  making,  but  includes  the 
sewing  of  sails,  tents,  awnings,  indeed  all  class- 
es of  work  requiring  two  straight  or  selvage 
edges  to  be  bound  securely  and  smoothly  to- 
gether. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  the  second  State  in 
population  in  the  Union,  increased  594,829  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  ten  years 
ending  June  1860.  (See  United  States.)  The 
governor  is  elected  for  three  years.  The  pres- 
ent incumbent  is  Andrew  Q.  Ourtin,  whose 
term  of  office  expires  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1864.  The  State  election  is  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  October.  The  officers  to  be 
chosen  in  1862  were  an  auditor-general  and  a 
surveyor-general. 

A  convention,  representing  the  democratic 
party  of  the  State,  assembled  at  Harrisbui^  on 
the  4th  of  July,  and  nominated  for  auditor- 

feneral  Isaac  Slenker,  and  for  surveyor-general 
ohn  P.  Barr.  The  views  of  the  convention  on 
national  affairs  were  expressed  in  the  following 
series  of  resolutions : 

Whereas,  The  American  Constitution  was  ordaineS 
and  established  by  our  fathers  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  to  establish  jostice,  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity^  to  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  posterity ;  therefore, 

1.  Betolved,  That  the  only  object  of  the' democratic 
party  is  the  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is. 

2.  That  to  the  end  that  the  Union  may  be  restored, 
and  the  Constitution  and  laws  enforced  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  we  pledge  our  hearty  and  unqudified 
support  to  the  Federal  Goyemment  in  the  energetic 
prosecution  of  the  existing  war. 

8.  That  the  true  and  only  object  of  the  war  is  to  re- 
store the  Union,  and  to  enforce  the  laws ;  such  a  pur- 
pose alone  is  worthy  of  the  awful  sacrifice  which  it  costs 
us  of  life  and  of  treasure,  and  with  such  apurpose  alone 
can  we  hope  for  success,  and  those  who  from  sectionBl 
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feeling  or  from  party  or  prirate  motiTes,  would  give 
any  other  direction  to  the  efforts  of  oar  arms  are  un- 
juat  and  unwortiiy  to  be  intrusted  with  power,  and 
would  cause  all  our  exertions,  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  as  they  are,  to  prove  futile  in  the  end. 

4.  That  we  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  ex- 
travagance which  pervades  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government ;  and  that  a  return  to 
rigid  economy  and  accountability  is  indispensable  to 
arrest  the  systematic  plundering  of  the  public  treas- 
ury by  favorite  partisans ;  and  m  view  oi  the  recent 
startlmg  developments  of  fraud  and  corruption  at  the 
Federal  metropolis  and  throughout  the  country,  that 
we  hold  an  entire  change  in  the  Administration  to 
be  imperatively  demanded. 

5.  That  the  party  of  fanaticism  or  crime,  whichever 
it  may  be  called,  that  seeks  to  turn  the  slaves  of  the 
Southern  States  loose,  to  overrun  the  North,  and  to  en- 
ter into  competition  with  the  white  laboring  m&sses, 
thus  degrading  and  insulting  their  manhooa  by  plac- 
ing them  on  an  equality  Mrith  negroes  in  their  occupa- 
tions, is  insulting  to  our  race,  and  meri^  our  most 
emphatic  and  unqualified  condemnation. 

6.  That  we  denounce  Northern  abolitionism  and 
Southern  secession  as  the  codperating  sources  of  our 
present  calamities— alike  treasonable  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  inimical  to  the  Union.  The  only  way  to  a 
restored  Union  and  a  respected  Constitution,  with  re- 
tumig  peace  and  prosperity,  is  through  the  overthrow 
of  both. 

7.  That  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  is  equally 
opposed  to  all  sectional  legislation  and  geographical 
parties,  which  base  their  hopes  for  continued  partisan 
success  on  the  acrrarianism  of  emancipation  and  hy- 
percritical philanthropy,  abolition,  because  neither  is 
known  to  the  Constitution,  and  both  are  intended  to 
aid  disunion  and  subvert  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  unify,  peace,  and  concord  among 
the  States  and  the  people. 

8.  That  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  suflBcient  for 
any  emergency,  and  that  the  suppression  of  the  fireedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  ana  the  unlawful  arrest  of 
citizens,  and  the  suspension  of  the  writ  oi  habeas  oorpuSf 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  States  where  the 
civil  authorities  are  unimpeded^  is  most  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty,  and  should  be  resisted  at  the  ballot  box 
by  every  freemau  in  the  land. 

9.  That  this  is  a  Government  of  white  men,  and  was 
established  exduaively^  for  the  white  race ;  that  the 
negro  race  are  not  entitled  to  and  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  .political  or  social  equality  with  the  white 
race,  but  that  it  is  our  duty  to  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness and  consideration  as  an  inferior,  but  dependent 
race ;  that  the  right  of  the  several  States  to  deter- 
mine the  position  and  duty  of  the  race  is  a  sov- 
ereign right,  and  the  pledges  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quire us  as  loyal  citizens  not  to  interfere  there- 
with. 

10.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  deprive  any  per- 
son of  his  property  for  any  criminal  offence  unless  that 
person  has  first  been  dul  v  convicted  of  the  offence  by 
'|he  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  that  all  acts  of  Congress  like 
;hoee  lately  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  assume  to  forfeit  or  confiscate  tne  estates  of 
men  for  offences  of  which  they,  have  not  been  convict- 
ed by  due  trial  by  jury,  are  unconstitutional,  and 
lead  to  oppression  ana  tyranny.  It  is  no  justification 
for  such  acts  that  the  crimes  committed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  rebellion  are  of  unexampled  atrocity,  nor 
is  there  any  such  justification  as  state  necessity  known 
to  our  Government  or  laws. 

11.  That  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  and  the 
laws  must  be  preserved  in  all  their  proper  and  rightful 
supremacy,  and  that  the  rebellion  now  in  arms  against 
us  must  be  suppressed  and  put  down,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  use  all  constitutional  measures  necessary  and 
proper  to  that  end. 

The  republican,  or,  as  it  was  called,  "  Union  " 
State  convention,  assembled  at  Harrisburg  on 
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the  17th  of  July,  and  nominated  Thomas  £. 

Cochran  for  aaditor-general,  and 

for  snrveyor-jpeneral.    The  yiews  of  the 

convention  on  national  affairs  were  expressed 
by  the  following  resolntions : 

Jietohed,  Tbaft  the  convention,  representing  as  it 
does  the  loyal  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  witbont  matiiie- 
tion  of  party,  reaffirm  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  loyal  mem- 
bers of  Conmss  at  the  national  capitol,  July  12, 1862: 
That  we  hmd  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  loyal  men  to 
stand  by  the  Union  in  this  hour  of  its  trul,  to  onite 
their  hearts  and  hands  in  earnest  patriotic  eflforts  for  in 
maintenance  against  those  who  are  in  arms  agunst  it, 
to  sustain  with  determined  resolution  our  patriotic  Pro- 
ident  and  his  Administration  in  their  energetic  efforis 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  against  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  to 

Sunish  traitors  and  treason  with  fitting  severity,  and 
>  crush  the  present  wicked  and  causeleas  rebeUion,  so 
that  no  flag  of  disunion  shall  ever  again  be  raised  over 
any  portion  of  the  republic ;  that  to  this  end  we  invite 
the  cooperation  of  all  men  who  love  their  country  in 
the  endeavor  to  rekindle  throughout  all  the  States 
such  a  patriotic  fire  as  shall  utterly  consume  all  who 
strike  at  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  and  all  who  synqia- 
thize  with  their  treason  or  palliate  their  guilt. 

RetoUedj  That  we  have  continued  confidence  in  the 
honesty,  capacity^  and  patriotism  of  President  Lincoln 
and  his  constitutional  advisers ;  that  we  approve  the 
principles  on  which  his  poli<nr,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, has  been  conducted ;  that  we  sanction  and  sus- 
tain all  the  measures  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  to  guard  the  Government  against  the  aseaalts  of 
traitors,  uieir  sympathizers  and  abettors ;  and  we  es- 
teem it  eminently  fortunate  that,  in  this  most  tiyinff 
crisis  of  our  cherished  Union,  we  have  at  the  helm  of 

Sublio  affairs  one  so  upright,  temperate,  prudent,  and 
rm  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be. 
Be»ol90i^  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Andrew  G.  Curiin,  governor  of  this  com- 
monwealth, marked  as  it  has  been  by  extraordinary 
vigor  in  the  discharge  of  all  public  duties,  by  untiring 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  we  conntrv,  and  especially  in  re- 
cruiting forces  for  the  nationaf  army,  by  enlai^^  and 
liberal  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
State,  by  a  wise  and  prudent  economy  in  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  funds  committed  to  his  care,  and  by  the 
unsparing  devotedness  of  all  its  members,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  governor  himself,  to  the  coustant  harass- 
ing, complicated,  and  novel  labors  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  great  rebellion  has  imposed; 

Resolved^  That  we  acknowledge  but  two  divisions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  m  this  crisis,  those  who 
are  loyal  to  its  Cpnstitution  and  every  inch  of  its  soil, 
and  are  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  civil  liberty  with- 
in it,  and  those  who  openly  or  covertly  endeavor  to 
sever  our  country,  or  to  yield  to  the  insolent  demands 
of  its  enemies ;  that  we  fraternize  with  the  foroier  and 
detest  the  latter ;  and  that»  forffetting  all  former  party 
names  and  distinctions,  we  call  on  all  patriotic  citizens 
to  rally  for  one  undivided  country— one  flag — one  des- 
tiny. 

Betolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people,  with  an  occasional  exception  among 
the  reckless  inhabitants,  where  this  rebellion  was  fos- 
tered, have  wisely  and  studiously  avoided  all  interfer- 
ence with  the  concerns  of  other  nations,  asking  and 
usually  enjoying  alike  non-interference  with  their  own, 
and  that  such  is  and  should  continue  to  be  its  policy. 
That  the  intimations  of  a  contemplated  departure  from 
this  sound  rule  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  by  an  intervention  in  our  present 
struggle,  is  as  unjust  to  them  as  it  would  be  to  us,  and 
to  the  great  principles  for  which  we  are  contending; 
but  we  assure  them,  with  a  solemnity  of  conviction 
which  admits  of  no  distrust  or  fear,  and  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  spirit  and  forti- 
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tode  of  twenty  milHoDS  of  freemen,  that  «nj  attempt 
thus  to  intervene  will  meet  a  resiatance  nnparalleled 
in  its  force,  unconquerable  in  its  persistence,  and  fatal 
to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  aid ;  and  that  it  will 
tend  onlj  to  strensthen  and  elerate  the  republic 

JiemdtM,  That  toe  skin,  brayerr,  and  endurance  ex- 
hibited by  our  army  and  navy  oaTe  elicited  our  ad- 
miration and  gratitude ;  that  we  behold  in  ^ese  quali- 
ties assurances  of  sure  and  speedy  success  to  our 
arms,  and  of  rout  and  discomfiture  to  the  rebels.  That 
we  urge  the  Qoyemment  to  aid  and  strengthen  them 
by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  and  carefully  to  provide 
for  sick,  wounded,  and  disabled  soldiers,  and  their 
families,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased  rigor  and 
energy  until  the  rebellion  is  utterly  crushed,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union  in  all  its  borders  restored,  and 
every  rebel  reduced  to  submission,  or  driven  from  the 
land,  and  that  to  aocompUsh  these  we  pledge  to  our 
rulers  our  faith,  our  fortunes,  and  our  lives. 

Btiolvid,  That  the  course  of  the  Hon.  David  Wilmot 
in  the  United  States  Senate  b  manly,  consistent,  and 
eminently  patriotic,  and  we  hereby  endorse  him  as  a 
true  and  faithful  representative  or  the  loyal  people  of 
this  State,  and  monuments  shall  be  raised  to  teach 
posterity  to  honor  the  patriots  and  heroes  who  offered 
their  lives  at  their  country's  altar;  their  widows  and 
orphans  shall  be  adopted  by  the  nation,  to  be  watched 
over  and  cared  for  as  objects  truly  worthy  a  nation's 
guardianship. 

The  votes  of  the  oitizens  were  cast  as  fol« 
lows : 

1863.  1861. 

Democrat 219,140 880,289 

Republican 816,616 868,408 

The  democratic  candidates  were  thas  elected. 
The  vote  for  members  of  Oongress  in  the 
several  districts  was  as  follows : 

Demoorat.  Aepnblioan. 

latDist  7,780 6,278 

2d.  "  6,068  8,614 

8d.  «  8,248 8,885 

4th.  "  8,118  8,946 

6th.  "  9,548 9,605 

6th.  "  11,816 8.092 

7th.  "  6,445 9,891 

8th.  "  10,028 4,898 

9th.  «  '6,660 11,174 

10th.  "  9,889 8,518 

nth.  »*  11,676  8,592 

12th.  "  11,403 9,641 

18th.  "  7,708 9,520 

14th.  "  10,680  10,109 

15th.  "  9,746 11,965 

16th.  «  10,968 10,486 

17th.  •'  8,888 7,556 

18th.  "  9,878 8,855 

19th.  «  9,468 9,954 

20th.  ••  11,586 18,404 

2l8t.  "  10,284 10,009 

22d.  "  5,678 8,087 

23d.  "  7,685  8,989 

24th.  "  9,984 9,847 

The  democrats  elected  their  candidates  in 
the  1st,  6th,  8th,  10th,  lltb,  12th,  14th,  16th, 
17th,  18th,  2l8t,  24th  districts,  and  the  repub- 
licans in  the  2d,  8d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  ISth, 
15th,  19th,  20th,  22d,  28d  districts. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  elected  were 
as  follows : 

Senate.  House. 

Democrats 12 55 

Republican 21 45 

The  finandal  condition  of  the  State  is  as  fol- 
bws: 

Y0]in.-4B 


The  baUneo  in  Treasury  Nov.  80, 1861,  wss-4LMl,606  72 
Beeeipts  during  flacal  year  end- 
ing IXov.  80, 1881,  were  as  fol- 

Ordinary  eonroee 4^,047,88239 

0  per  eent.  loan  act  May  15, 
IMl 887,86000 

From  various  banks  tm  an  equi- 
valent for  coin  for  the  pay. 
meet  of  interest  on  pubuo 
debt 140,708  80 

Beftinded  cash,  miUtary 29,566  42 

United  States  Government 606,740  62 

5,211,747  68 

Total  Into  Treasury  for  flseal  year  ending  Nov. 
80.  1861 $6,768,868,85 

The  payments  were  as  follows: 

For  ordlntfy  purposes |8,08S,U0  06 

Paid   on    State   interest  as  an 

equivalent  for  eoin 146,68122 

Hilitary  expenses,  act  April  12, 

1861 7  62 

Military  expenses,  aot  May  16, 

1861.. ......T... :....  460,54868 

Military  expenses,  act  May  10,  « 

1861... ..r. ...7  1^726                ,      f 

Military  expenses,  aot  April  16, 

1862... ..fV. :. 20,60704 

Military  pensions,  aot  May  16, 

1861...:. .7. ....:■  .     40054 

Commissioners  of  Sinking  Fund  427,881 51 

Domestio  creditors 10582 

TemiK>rary  loan  redeemed. 100,000  00 

IT.  S.  Government  direct  tax. . ...  860,000  00 

4,500,60826 

Leaving  balance  in  Treasuiy  Nov.  80, 1862. .    $2,172,84410 

Of  which  amount  |106,676  27  was 
the  balance  of  unexpended  mil- 
itary loan,  as  follows : 

Balance  of  said  ftmd  Nov.  80, 
1801 $800,507  41 

Receipts  under  act  May  16, 1861     887,860  00 

778,867  41 

Paid  for  military  expenses  as 

above » 482,78114 

Paid  for  redemption  of  tempo- 
raryloan 100,00000 

682,78114 

$196,676  27 
Receipts  fh>m  ordinary  sonrees : 

For  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1802 $4,047,822  20 

Do.  do.       do.     1861 8,017,646  67 

EzoeflsofreeeipUforl862 $1,080,176  82 

Payments  for  ordinanr  purposes,  excepting  interest : 

For  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1861. $1,118,662  98 

Do.  da       do.    1862 1,028,846  77 

Decrease  in  expenditures  of  1862 $96,81716 


The  receipts  from  ordinary  sonroes  of  reve- 
nue for  the  year  1862  were  in  excess  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  1861,  $1,080,176  82  [the 
excess  of  interest  paid  in  1862  over  that  in 
1861  heing  $144,005  37],  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures for  1862  were  $95,817 16  less  than 
the  year  previous. 

Amount  of  public  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
it  stood  on7>eo.  1.1861 $40,680,666  08 

Additional  amount  received  at  the  State 
Treasury  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Nov.  80,  1862,  on  MlUtary  loan,  author- 
laedperactof  May"  — ' 


Military 
16,1861.. 


Deduct  amount  redeemed  at  the 
State  Treasuiy  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Nov.  80, 1862, 
via.: 

6  per  cent.  Btote  stocks $268,80040 

4«  per  cent.  Bute  stooks 60,000  00 

4  per  cent.  State  stocks 100,00000 

Interest  certificates 1726 

BeUef  notes 1,4U00 


887,86000 
$40,968,61606 
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Dom«rtle  eradltort'  oaiilfiMtM.         IM  tt 
HlUtary  Iom,  per  uei  of  April 
12,  IMl  redeemed. 100,00000 


620,802  20 


PubUo  deU  December  1,1882- |40«UB,213  82 

Towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt,  the  Sinking  Fund  holds  securitieB  amount- 
ing to  $10,781,000,  aa  foUowa : 
Bond*  of  Bonborv  end  Erie  Railroed  Co.  • . .    |8,600,000  00 

Bonds  of  PenDBy [▼ania  RaUroad  Co 7,000,000  00 

Boodi of  Wyoming  Canal  Co 281,00000 

$10,781,000  00 

Should  there  be  no  extraordinary  demand 
on  the  treasury,  there  can  be  appropriated 
from  the  large  balance  on  hand  and  the  in- 
creasing revenues,  at  least  $1,500,000  during 
1868,  toward  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 

The  quota  of  the  State  of  the  direct  tax  of 
the  United  States  was  $1,946,719,  which  was 
paid  on  the  14th  of  June,  1862,  partly  by  a  re- 
linquishment of  a  portion  of  the  sums  claimed 
by  the  State  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
partly  in  cash  after  deducting  15  per  cent, 
for  prompt  payment  There  is  still  aue  to  tibe 
state,  for  advances  to  equip  volunteers,  about 
$800,000. 

The  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  State  was 
paid  in  August  in  specie  at  the  cost  of  $146,- 
681,  for  the  diflference  between  specie  and  pa- 
per currency.  This  amount  was  refunded  to 
the  State  by  the  banks  under  the  act  legal- 
izing their  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

Previous  to  the  first  call  for  volunteers  on 
the  7th  of  July,  the  State  had  sent  forward 
nearly  110,000  men.  Liberal  bounties  were  of- 
fered by  municipal  authorities  throughout  the 
State,  and  88  regiments  and  three  unattached 
companies  of  in&intry  were  soon  raised.  On 
the  4th  of  August  a  draft  of  800,000  militia 
was  ordered  by  the  President  to  serve  for  nine 
months.  The  enrolment  and  draft  were  con- 
ducted throughout  the  State  under  the  laws  of 
Congress,  the  State  militia  law  being  too  de- 
fective for  that  object  The  draft  generally 
took  place  on  the  16th  of  October.  In  some 
counties,  a  degree  of  resistance  was  manifest- 
ed, but  on  the  whole  it  was  quite  successful. 
Inolading  the  three  months  volunteers,  Penn- 
sylvania has  famished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  than  200,000  men  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  besides  some  50,000 
who  were  in  service,  or  actually  ready  for  it,  as 
volunteer  militia  under  a  call  made  on  Sept.  11, 
making  in  the  whole  more  than  250,000  men. 

Early  in  September  the  Confederate  army 
under  General  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland,  with  the  design,  as  was  supposed, 
of  invading  Pennsylvania.  On  the  4th  of 
Sept  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation,  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  organize  into  compa- 
nies, and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be 
ordered  into  actual  service  for  the  defence  of 
the  State.  On  the  11th  he  issued  orders  for 
50,000  of  the  volunteer  militia  to  rendezvous  at 
Harrisburg.  The  call  was  promptly  responded 
to,  and  a  large  force  was  immediately  sent  for- 


ward to  the  Cumberland  valley.  I^fteen 
thousand  of  this  volunteer  militia  were  pushed 
forward  to  Hagerstown  and  Boonsboro^  in  the 
State  of  Maryland ;  ten  thousand  were  poeted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greencastle  and  Ohamben- 
burg,  and  about  twenty-five  tiiouaand  were  at 
Harrisburg,  on  their  way  to  Harrisburg,  or  in 
readiness  and  waiting  transportation  to  pro- 
ceed thither.  On  the  24th  of  Sept  the  entire 
force  was  disbanded,  as  the  Confederate  army 
had  withdrawn  from  Maryland.  For  further 
details  see  Abmt  Opkbationb. 

The  following  ia  the  letter  of  Gen.  McClellsn 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  acknowledg- 
ing the  services  of  the  militia  of  that  State: 

**  HBADQVABfnS  ASXT  OV  TBB  POTOIIAC,  ) 

SnABPSBUBO,  Sept.  27, 1862.  f 
GovBBKOB :  I  beg  to  avail  mjseir  of  almost  the  fini 
moment  of  leisare  I  have  had  since  the  recent  bcttlef 
to  tender  to  you  my  thanks  for  voor  wise  and  eocr^ 
cetio  action  in  calling  ont  the  militia  of  PeoDsylrania 
for  its  defence  when  threatened  by  a  Dumeroos  nd 
victorious  anny  of  the  enemv.  ^rtunatdy  drenm- 
stances  rendered  it  impOBsibie  for  the  enemy  to  ad 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  rennsTlvania ;  but  the  moral 
support  rendered  to  my  army  by  your  action  was  none 
the  less  mighty.  In  the  name  of  my  army,  and  for 
myself,  I  again  tender  toyoo  our  acknowledgment  for 
your  patriotic  course.    Toe  manner  in  which  the  pe» 

£le  orPennsylvania  responded  to  your  call»  and  nat- 
med  to  the  defence  of  their  frontier,  no  doubt  exei^ 
cised  a  great  influence  upon  the  enemy.    I  am,  reiy      I 
respectfully  and  sincerely,  yours,  > 

GEORGE  B.  McGLELLAN, 
li^r  General,  United  States  Anny. 

In  October  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry, 
with  a  battery  of  u^lery,  suddenly  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  made  tiieir  way  as  far  as 
Chambersburg,  seizing  snch  supplies  as  were 
nsefdl  to  them,  and  committing  other  depreda- 
tions. They  went  ont  of  the  State  by  crossing 
the  Sonth  Mountain,  and  thna  reaching  the 
Potomac  below  Harper^s  Ferry.  This  inarch 
was  made  with  so  mnch  celerity  that  the  Con- 
federates did  not  encounter  any  of  the  troops 
sent  against  them.  , 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  paased  on  I 
March  29, 1818,  it  was  provided  that  citizens  j 
absent  from  home  in  actual  mflitary  service 
might  exercise  their  right  of  sufihige  as  if  they 
were  present  at  the  usual  places  of  election. 
This  act  was  substantially  reCnacted  in  a  gen- 
eral election  law  passed  July  2,  1889.  Ths 
subject  of  permitting  the  volunteers  absent  to 
vote  was  made  a  question  before  the  Supr^ne 
Court  of  the  State,  which  decided  that,  bj 
reason  of  a  phrase  in  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments adopted  in  1888,  such  proceeding  had 
become  unconstitutionaL 

The  number  of  banks  in  the  State  is  about 
90,  and  their  circulation,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  was  $22,600,000;  specie,  $11,500,000. 
There  are  12  savings  banks,  and  86  insurance 
companies,  chiefly  of  New  York,  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State. 

The  length  of  the  railroads  of  the  Btate  is 
8,060  miles,  cost  $156,472,278.  In  the  cities 
of  the  State  there  are  175  miles  of  city  pas- 
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senger  railroads,  costing  (4,446,877.  There 
are  10  colleges  in  the  stf^  and  15  tJieological 
seminaries,  6  mediofd,  and  1  law,  besides  na- 
meroos  edncational  institutions  of  a  high  order. 
The  common  school  system  was  adopted  in 
1884,  and  has  made  rapid  progress.  There  are 
also  12  Normal  school  districts,  in  which  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school.  In  Philadelphia  the  schools  are  un- 
surpassed by  those  of  any  other  city. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  are 
on  a  scale  of  the  first  magnitude. 

In  mineral  wealth  Pennsylvania  is  imsur- 
passed  by  any  other  State  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  To  these  treasures  is  now  to  be  added 
an  immense  product  of  petroleuin,  of  which 
the  flow  in  one  region— that  of  Oil  Greek — ^is 
estimated  at  75,000  barrels  monthly. 

The  Lehigh  valley  region  of  the  State  was 
visited  in  autumn  by  a  most  destructive  freshet 
which  swept  everything  before  it. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  In  1861,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  there  were  the  fol- 
lowing Presbyterian  denominations  in  the 
United  States:  1.  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  176  presbyteries,  2,767  minis- 
ters, 800,874  members  (in  1862,  808,289);  2. 
New  School  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  with  105 
presbyteries,  1,558  ministers,  184,760  mem- 
bers (in  1862,  185,454} ;  8.  The  Oumberland 
Presbyterian  Ohurch,  with  97  presbyteries, 
1,150  ministers,  and  about  103,000  communi- 
cants ;  4.  The  United  Presbyterian  Ohurch  of 
Korth  America,  with  48  presbyteries,  444  min- 
isters, and  57,567  members;  6.  United  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  with  81  Presbyte- 
ries, 411  ministers,  60,295  communicants;  6. 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Ohurch  (General  Sy- 
nod), with  7  presbyteries,  56  ministers,  about 
70,000  members;  7.  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (Synod),  with  9  presbyteries,  59  minis- 
ters, 6,650  communicants;  8.  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  South,  with  75  ministers, 
9,500  members ;  9.  Associate  Synod  of  North 
America,  with  49  ministers,  and  1,180  mem- 
bers ;  10.  Associated  Reformed  Synod  of  New 
York,  with  14  ministers,  1,631  members ;  11. 
Free  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  U.  S.,  with  41 
ministers,  about  4,000  members ;  12.  The  In- 
dependent Presbyterian  Ohurch  (in  Soutib  and 
North  Oarolina),  with  4  ministers  and  about 
1,000  communicants. 

Of  all  these  twelve  organizations,  only  two, 
the  Old  School  Presbyterians  and  the  Oumber- 
land Presbyterians,  had  a  numerous  member- 
ship, both  in  the  fi^ee  and  in  the  slave  States. 
The  former  was  rent  in  consequence  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1861,  passing  resolutions, 
moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  and  expressive  of 
loyalty  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  obligation  to  promote  the 
integrity  of  the  United  States.  The  churches 
of  the  seceded  States  declared  at  once  in  favor 
of  forming  an  independent  ohurch  organiasa- 
tion.  In  December,  1861,  a  convention  of 
delegatea  from  the  Southern  presbyteries  met 


at  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  adopt  a  constitution, 
and  take  other  measures  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  church.  It  was 
determined  that  the  title  of  the  new  body 
should  be,  "The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  the  Oonfederate  States 
of  America,"  and  that  "the  Standing  Oommit- 
tees"  (in  lieu  of  the  former  church  "  boards") 
should  be  located  at  Oolumbia,  S.  0.,  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Richmond.  The  con- 
vention also  adopted  an  address  (drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Thornwell)  to  the  Ohurch  of  Ohrist 
throughout  the  world,  on  the  reasons  of  thdr 
separate  organization.  The  first  general  as- 
sembly of  the  church  was  held  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  May,  1862,  and  was  attended  by  only 
81  ministers  and  16  ruling  elders.  The  com- 
mittee of  foreign  missions  had  received  $14,- 
946 ;  that  of  domestic  missions  $8,984.  The 
committee  on  the  state  of  religion  stated  that 
not  a  few  congregations  had  been  entirely  dis- 
banded. 

The  Oumberland  Presbyterian  Ohurch  was 
not  formally  dissolved  by  the  war,  though  it 
was  actually  dismembered.  Those  ohurch 
boards  which  were  located  in  Tennessee,  and 
under  the  control  of  men  sympathizing  with 
secession,  were  broken  up.  As,  however, 
many  Oumberland  Presbyterians  in  the  seced- 
ed States,  especially  in  East  Tennessee,  were 
supposed  to  be  loyal  to  the  United  States,  and 
equally  opposed  to  secession  from  the  church, 
it  was  hoped  that,  in  the  case  of  a  restoration 
of  the  Union,  the  unity  of  the  church  would 
also  be  preserved.  The  Greneral  Assembly  of 
the  diurch  met  at  Owensboro',  Ky.,  and  was 
attended  by  about  60  commissioners.  The 
assembly  declined  to  pass  any  Union  resolu- 
tions, in  order  to  give  no  offence  to  any  politi- 
cal party,  and,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  reunion 
of  the  church,  did  not  appoint  any  new  church 
boards,  but  preferred  to  leave,  for  one  year, 
the  wants  of  the  church  unprovided. 

The  Old  School  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly met,  in  1861,  at  Oolumbus,  Ohio,  and 
elected  Rev.  Dr.  Beatty,  of  Stenbenville,  Ohio, 
moderator.  A  series  of  declarations  were  sub- 
mitted by  Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  of  Danville 
Theological  Seminary,  severely  denouncing 
secession,  and  eivjoining  the  necessity  of  up- 
holding the  Federal  and  State  Grovemmentis, 
and  all  persons  in  authority,  in  all  their  lawfdl 
and  proper  acts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection.  After  a  long  and  animated  de- 
bate, the  declarations  were  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  199  ayes  against  20  noes.  The  meetings  of 
the  synods  and  presbyteries  which  were  held 
during  the  year  gave,  almost  unanimously,  an 
emphaticcJ  endorsement  to  the  Spring  resolu- 
tions of  1861,  and  the  Breckenridge  declarations 
of  1862.  Many  synods  also  passed  strong  anti- 
slavery  resolutions.  The  opmion  in  the  border 
States  was  divided.  The  Synod  of  Baltimore 
expressed  a  cordial  approbation  of  the  Breck- 
enridge declarations,  while  in  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  a  considerable  party,  headed  by  Dr. 
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Robinson,  of  Lonisrille,  the  editor  of  the  "  True 
Presbyterian,"  denounced  these  deolarations  as 
a  perversion  of  the  tme  Presbyterian  doctrine 
of  the  relation  between  church  and  state. 
The  paper  of  Dr.  Bobinson  was,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  suppressed  by  the  military  author- 
ities,  on  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  That  party 
of  the  Kentucky  Presbyterians  which  agreed 
with  the  mcgority  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1862  had  an  able  organ  in  the  quarterly  "Dan- 
ville Review." 

The  Kew  School  General  Assembly  met  at 
Cincinnati,  and  elected  Rev.  Dr.  George  Duf- 
field,  of  Detroit,  moderator.  It  was  attended 
by  104  ministers  and  86  elders.  Strong  Union 
and  anti-slavery  resolutions  were  presented  by 
the  special  committee  on  the  state  of  the  ooun* 
try,  through  Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy,  and 
were  passed  by  a  vote  entirely  unanimous. 
They  denounced,  in  strong  terms,  the  instiga- 
tors of  secesdon,  all  who  sympathized  with  it, 
those  in  the  North  who  fail  to  support  vigorous- 
ly the  Federal  Government,  and  expreased  the 
opinion  that  this  whole  insurrectionary  move- 
ment could  be  traced  to  one  primordial  root,  and 
one  only — ^African  slavery,  the  love  of  it  and 
determination  to  make  it  perpetual.  The  New 
School  General  Assembly  has  some  churches 
in  Missouri,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, all  of  which  fblly  approve  of  the  anti- 
slavery  position  of  the  church. 

The  secession  of  most  of  the  Southern 
churches  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  growth  of  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment in  the  northern  part  of  the  church, 
suggested  the  plan  of  a  reunion  of  the  Old 
and  New  School  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  Federal  States.  On  Jan.  14  the  Old  School 
presbytery  of  Ogdensburgh,  and  the  New 
School  presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  both  of 
which  met  at  Ogaensburgh,  N.  Y.,  held  a  joint 
meeting,  and  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
expressive  of  their  desire  to  be  united  in  one 
presbytery,  one  synod,  and  one  general  assem- 
bly. The  plan  of  a  union  was  strongly  advocated 
by  the  Philadelphia  "  Standard"  and  Cincinnati 
*'  Presbyter"  of  the  Old  School,  and  the  "Amer- 
ican Presbyterian"  of  the  New  School  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  petitions  were  sent  to 
both  the  general  assemblies  for  that  end.  The 
New  School  General  Assembly  passed,  with  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  the  following  resolution : 
"That  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  unite  in 
closest  fellowship  with  all  persons  who  can 
stand  with  us  upon  the  basis  of  our  confession 
of  faith  and  book  of  discipline,  and  who  sub- 
stantially agree  with  us  on  the  great  moral 
questions  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  in  the  views 
of  slavery  set  forth  prior  to  the  division  in 
1886."  The  Old  School  General  Assembly, 
which  had  been  addressed  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
ject by  four  presbyteries,  showed  itself  less 
favorable  to  this  plan,  and  pa^ssed  a  resolution 
declaring  it  inexpedient  to  take  action  upon 
the  subject  at  present. 


In  the  seceded  States  the  plan  of  a  nnion 
between  the  United  Synod,  which  originiited 
several  years  ago  by  separation  from  tiie  New 
School  General  Assembly  on  account  of  this 
latter  having  passed  anti-slavery  resolutions, 
and  the  newly  seceded  Old  School  Presbyteri- 
an Synod  of  the  South,  was  likewise  proposed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Synod,  and  advoca^ 
ed  by  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  which,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  transferred 
from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond,  and  Dr.  Bojd, 
of  Winchester,  one  of  the  leading-men  of  the 
church.  It  was,  however,  received  with  little 
favor  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  who 
declared  their  determination  to  stand  bj  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1886,  by  which 
the  New  School  party  was  exscinded.  The 
plan  of  a  union  was,  consequently,  dismiased. 

The  United  Synod  suffered,  probably,  more 
from  the  war  than  auy  other  body  of  Fteeby- 
terians.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory  was,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  in  the 
possession  of  Union  troops,  and,  while  the 
majority  of  the  church,  like  nearly  all  the 
other  religious  denominations,  strongly  faror^ 
the  cause  of  secession,  some  leading  men,  as 
Mr.  Maynard,  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  East  Tennessee,  were  strong!/ 
in  fevor  of  the  Union. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  convened  at  Pittsburg  on  May 
21,  and  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Philadel- 
phia, moderator.  Strong  anti-slavery  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  passed,  and  it  vas 
resolved  to  memorialize  Congress,  conjointlj 
with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
favor  of  emancipation.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
establish  missions  in  the  South,  and  a  comIni^ 
tee  was  appointed  to  designate  the  points  to 
which  missionaries  were  to  be  sent. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterians,  who  are  split 
into  two  parties,  generally  denominated  the 
General  Synod,  and  the  Synod  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  are  among  the  most  determined 
anti-slavery  churches  in  this  country.  The 
latter  branch  still  refrains  from  acknowledg- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  ground  that  it  tolerates  slavery.  The 
former  branch,  the  General  Synod,  has  one 
solitary  congregation  in  the  slaveholding 
States— at  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  After  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  great  efforts  were  made  to 
mduce  the  members  of  this  congregation  to 
sign  an  oath  of  allej^ance  to  the  Confederate 
Government,  but  all  refused.  Subsequentlr, 
the  congregation  has  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
persecution,  and  most  of  its  members  have  been 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  free  States.  The  annual 
assemblies  of  both  bodies  passed  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  conviction  "  that,  so  long  as 
slaverv  lives,  no  permanent  peace  can  be  en- 
joyed,'^ and  warning  the  nation  "that  a  com- 
promise with  slavery  would  be  no  less  danger- 
ous to  the  stability  of  our  Gk>veriiment  than  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom." 

A  portion  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Synod, 
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wbioh,  some  jears  ago,  originated  hj  separa- 
tion from  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Qener- 
al  Assembly,  because  the  stand  taken  bjthe 
latter  body  against  slavery  appeared  to  them 
to  be  not  snmciently  decided,  has  reunited 
during  the  year  with  the  New  School  Presby- 
terian Church,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  soon 
absorb  the  entire  Free  Synod. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America  had  been  reduc- 
ed, at  the  end  of  1861,  by  the  union  of  the 
branches  of  the  Free  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian 4>odles  to  six,  viz:  1.  The  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church,  with  14  presbyteries,  886 
churches,  84,00a  communicants;  2.  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Canada,  with  9  presbyteries, 
126  churches,  18,600  communicants ;  8.  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces,  with  9  presbyteries, 
95  churches,  9,617  communicants ;  4.  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  8  presbyteries,  26  churches,  2,100 
communicants ;  6.  Church  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 3  presbyteries,  27  churches,  1,600  com- 
municants; 6.  Church  of  Scotiand  in  New 
Brunswick,  with  8  presbyteries,  16  churches, 
1,500  communicants.  At  their  assemblies, 
held  in  1881,  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  the 
Church  of  New  Brunswick,  had  under  delib- 
eration the  project  of  uniting  into  one  organi- 
zation the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  British 
Provinces,  and  even  the  three  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  lower  provinces  (Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island),  did  not  declare 
themselves  altogether  opposed  to  a  union  of 
all  the  Presbyterian  boaies,  although  they  re- 
fttsed  to  join  it  for  the  present 

In  Europe,  Presbyterianism  is  mainly  re- 
stricted to  the  British  Isles.  The  reformed 
churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  how- 
ever— ^though  designated  by  a  different  name — 
are  substantially  the  same.  The  chief  seat  is 
Scotland,  where  one  of  the  Presbyterian  or- 
ganizations, the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  the 
recognized  state  church,  whose  General  As- 
sembly is  every  year  opened,  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  by  a  lord  high  commission- 
er, and  which  accepts  its  status  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  state.  The  other  churches 
considerably  differ  in  their  relation  to  the 
state.  The  Free  Church  would  accept  the 
aid  of  the  state  on  condition  that  the  church 
should  be  left  perfectly  free  and  self-regu- 
lative. The  Beformed  Presbyterians  would 
not  accept  an  aUiance  with  the  state  un- 
less the  character  of  the  state  was  wholly 
Christian,  and  the  church  left  perfectly  free. 
The  United  Presbyterians  would  not  accept  an 
alliance  with  the  state  on  any  terms,  believing 
such  an  alliance  to  be  wrong  and  mischievous. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh  on  May 
22,  and  elected  Dr.  Bisset  Bourtrie,  moderator. 
The  church  has  16  synods,  84  presbyteries,  and 
1,204  congregations.    The  Lay  Association,  in 


support  of  the  schemes  of  the  church,  reported 
an  income  of  £1,181 ;  the  committee  for  colo- 
nial missions  £6,000 ;  the  conmiittee  on  Jew- 
ish missions  £8,961. 

The  Free  Church  General  Assembly  met 
likewise  at  Edinburgh  on  May  22,  and  elected 
Dr.  Guthrie  moderator.  The  church  has  16 
synods,  71  presbyteries,  848  churches,  8  col- 
leges for  the  education  of  theological  students. 
The  funds  raised  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows : — snstentation  of  ministers,  £112,887; 
building  fund,  £88,518;  congregational  fund, 
£105,841;  missions  and  education,  £59,815; 
total,  £887,204. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  composed 
of  a  union,  constituted  in  1847,  of  the  Secession 
(formed  m  1782)  and  Belief  (originated  in  1752) 
Churches,  commenced  its  General  Assembly  at 
Edinburgh  on  May  5.  The  returns  from  con- 
gregations showed  a  membership  of  167>658, 
and  an  aggregate  amount  of  £205,167  collect- 
ed for  congregational,  missionary,  and  benevo- 
lent purposes.  The  church  has  81  presbyteries 
in  England  and  Scotland,  540  ministers,  1 
theological  hall  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Beformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  which 
originated  in  1706  (also  called  Cameronians 
or  Covenanters),  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Gla^ow.  The  synod  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  question,  which  for  some  years  has 
been  agitating  the  Beformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  whether  discipline  should  be  exercised 
against  members  who,  contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church  against  the  evils  of  the 
British  Constitution,  had  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance or  exercised  elective  franchise.  The 
synod  formally  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  42 
to  11,  that,  as  the  construction  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  hitherto  generally  accepted  is  now 
called  in  question  by  many  in  the  church,  "  and 
having  regard  to  the  apostolical  iigunction^ 
that  no  matter  of  doubtnil  disputation  should 
be  made  the  ground  of  churcn  censure,  the 
synod,  while  they  abstain  from  any  judicial 
censure  of  the  opinions  given  in,  feel  that  they 
have  no  warrant  to  visit  members  taking  the 
oath  in  this  sense,  or  exercising  the  franchise, 
with  the  infliction  of  ecclesiastical  penalties, 
or  suspension  or  expulrion  from  the  church.^^ 
The  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church  had,in  1862, 
6  presbyteries,  44  churches,  and  86  ministers. 

The  Synod  of  United  Ori^^nal  Seceders  was 
dissolved  in  1862  and  united  to  the  Free 
Church.  25  congregations,  however,  refused 
to  join  that  church,  and  still  continue  a  sepa- 
rated body,  divided  into  4  presbyteries. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  which 
was  instituted  in  1886,  has  now  7  presbyter- 
ies and  105  churches.  A  movement  has  been 
begun  for  a  union  between  this  body  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  congregations  of  England. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  had,  in 
1861,  87  presbyteries,  580  churches,  57,000 
communicants;  the  Beformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Irehmd,  9  presbyteries,  55  churches, 
4,000  communicants. 
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The  offshoots  of  the  seyeral  British  Presbyte- 
rian denominations  in  Australia  have  also  com- 
menced, after  the  example  of  Canada  and 
England,  to  nnite  into  one  body.  Yiotoria  led 
the  way  in  1860.  New  Sooth  Wales  oonsnm- 
mated  the  union  in  November,  1862,  when  a 
conference,  held  to  that  end  in  Sidney,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  basis  of  union,  consisting  of 
5  articles.  The  first  two  declare  the  word  of 
God  to  be  supreme,  and  the  confession  of  faith, 
catechisms,  ^.,  to  be  the  subordinate  standards 
of  the  united  church.  The  third  article  is  in 
the  following  terms:  '^That,  with  regard  to 
the  doctrines  contained  in  these  subordinate 
standards  relative  to  the  power  and  duty  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religiou,  the 
office  bearers  of  this  church,  in  subscribing 
these  standards,  are  not  to  be  held  as  counte- 
nancing any  persecuting  or  intolerant  prin- 
ciples, or  as  professing  any  views  in  reference 
to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate 
inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  church  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. The  two  concluding  articles  refer  to 
the  independence  of  the  church  and  the  re- 
ception of  ministers.  The  Presbyterians  in 
New  Zealand  have  also  formed  themselves  into 
one  body.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  New 
Zealand  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  in 
Auckland  in  November,  1862.  There  is  no  in- 
termediate court  between  the  presbyteries  and 
General  Assembly. 

PRISONERS,  ExoHANOB  of.  Although,  at 
the  close  of  1861,  the  prisoners  captur^  on 
-both  sides  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  amounted  to  a  considerable  number,  no 
proceedings  had  been  instituted  to  procure 
a  general  exchange,  and  the  partial  exchanges, 
as  well  as  the  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject between  the  national  and  Confederate 
generals,  could  hardly  be  cited  as  precedents 
for  future  action.  A  few  wounded  or  conva- 
lescent men  had  been  released  on  parole  on 
either  side;  but,  in  the  absence  of  definite  in- 
structions from  the  United  States  Government, 
which  was  loth  to  acknowledge  the  Confed- 
erates as  belligerents  by  treating  with  them,  the 
Federal  generals  declined  to  receive  any  com- 
munication on  the  subject  from  the  other  side. 
A  notable  illustration  of  this  was  the  refhsal 
of  Gen.  Grant,  in  October,  to  treat  with  G^n. 
Polk  for  an  exchange,  after  the  action  at  Bel- 
mont. 

As  prisoners,  however,  began  to  accumu- 
late on  either  side,  and  accounts  of  the  hard- 
ships and  cruelties  to  which  Union  soldiers  were 
subjected  in  Confederate  prisons  reached  the 
Union  States,  public  opinion  demanded  a  more 
liberal  policy,  and  in  Uie  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  in  accordance  with  a  report  from 
the  Military  Conmiittee  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  re- 
questing the  President  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  a  general  exchange.  Similar  resolutions 
soon  after  passed  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Acting  under  instructions  firom  the  Presi- 


dent, Secretary  Stanton  accordingly  iasned,  on 
January  20,  an  order  for  tiie  appointment  of 
two  commissioners  to  **  visit  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, in  Virginia,  and  wherever  else  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  army  of  tiie  United  States  may 
be  held,  and  there  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  needfbl  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  contrib- 
ute to4he  comfort  of  such  prisoners,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  permitted  by  the  authorities  under 
whom  such  prisoners  are  held." 

During  the  month  preceding  the  issue  of  this 
order,  several  hundred  Confederate  prisoners, 
captured  principally  at  Fort  Hatteras,  had  ar- 
rived at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  been  exchanged 
for  an  equal  number  of  Union  soldiers,  bronght 
down  the  James  river  from  Ridmiond,  and,  as 
that  place  seemed  to  be  the  principal  depot  of 
prisoners,  besides  being  the  seat  of  the  Ck>nfed- 
rate  Government,  it  was  determined  that  the 
commissioners  should  proceed  there  first.  The 
following  additional  order  designated  the  com- 
missioners and  the  powers  conferred  upon  than: 
Wab  DsPAXiicsm,  Wasbxhovoit,  Ja».  ST,  1811. 

Ordered,  that  the  Rer.  BiBhop  Ames,  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  of 
New  York,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  oonmiis- 
sionera  to  Tisit  the  prisoners  belonging  to  the  armj  of 
the  United  States,  now  in  captiyuy  at  Richmooa,  in 
Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  and,  under  such  regnlatSona 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  authorities  harioK custody 
of  sucn  prisoners,  reliere  their  necessities  and  provide 
for  their  comfort,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 

Mursuance  of  the  order  heretofore  made  on  this  sob- 
•  and  that  said  commissioners  be  requested  irome- 
elr  to  signify  by  telemph  to  the  department  their 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  this  appointment,  and  report 
in  person  at  Washington  without  delay. 

Ba)WIN  1I.^TANT0N,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  commissioners  at  once  signified  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  appointment,  and,  within  a  few 
days,  proceeded,  m  company  with  a  quota  of 
Confederate  prisoners,  under  a  flag  of  trace, 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  to  make  known  to  the 
Confederate  authorities  at  Norfolk  the  ohject  of 
their  mission.    By  the  latter  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Richmond,  and,  pending  the  deci- 
sion arrived  at  in  that  city,  the  comments  of  the 
Confederate  journals  showed  how  unpalatable 
was  the  proposition  to  admit  the  conmussioners 
within  the  territory  of  the  seceded  States.  "  The 
exquisite  modesty,"  said  one,  '^  of  this  proposi- 
tion to  send  oflScial  inspectors  of  our  aefences 
and  general  condition  entitles  Mr.  Stanton  to 
tiie  reputation  of  being  the  most  impudent 
man  among  all  King  Lincoln^s  prorerbialty 
impudent  subjects ; "  and  another  added :  ^'We 
could  not  suppose  it  possible  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  Confederate  States  would  for  one 
moment  entertain  a  proposition  so  absurd  and 
ridiculous.    We  are  informed  that  our  GoTern- 
ment  will  not  only  refVise  temporarily  to  allow 
Bishop  Ames  and  Mr.  Fish  to  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  our  prison  system, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  but  will  henosforth 
exercise  a  rigid  surveillance  over  any  commu- 
nication, by  person  or  letter,  between  this  eoQB- 
try  and  the  North." 
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Id  accordance  with  these  views,  a  reply  aoon 
came  from  Richmond,  refbeing  to  the  commis- 
sioners admission  within  the  Confederate  lines, 
but  expressing  readiness  to  negotiate  for  a 
general  exchange  of  prisoners.  Negotiations 
were  accordinglj  opened  at  Norfolk,  which  re- 
solted  in  an  agreement  for  an  eqnal  exchange ; 
and  the  Confederates,  having  about  800 
prisoners  in  excess  of  those  taken  by  the 
national  troops,  proposed  to  release  them  also, 
on  parole,  provided  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  agree  to  release  800  Confederates 
who  might  thereafter  fiill  into  their  hands.  On 
Peb.  14,  the  commissioners  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  arrangement  entered  into  by 
them  having  been  approved  by  the  War  De- 
partment, Gen.  Wool  was  directed  to  inform 
the  Confederate  general  Huger,  commanding  at 
Norfolk,  that  he  had  full  authority  to  settle  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  exchange.  Gen.  Howell 
Cobb  was  designated  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment to  coiuer  with  Gen.  Wool,  and-  a  per- 
manent plan  was  settled  between  them  on  the 
basis  previously  established.  By  the  terms  of 
this  plan  it  was  agreed  that  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  hands  of  each  Government  should 
be  exchanged,  man  for  man,  the  officers  being 
assimilated  as  to  rank,  &c. ;  that  the  privateers- 
men  captured  by  the  United  States  lorces  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  who  had  been  held 
as  having  lost  the  rights  of  war,  should  be  ex- 
changed  on  the  footing  of  ordinary  prisoners 
of  war ;  that  any  surplus  remaining  on  either 
side  after  these  exchanges  should  be  released ; 
and  that  hereafter,  durmg  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  prisoners  taken  on  either  side  should 
be  paroled.  The  clause  relating  to  the  priva- 
teersmen  was  considered  an  important  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  National  Government, 
public  opinion  in  the  North  having  demanded 
that  exemplary  punbhment  should  be  inflicted 
on  this  dass  of  prisoners,  for  which  reason  they 
had  been  for  a  number  of  months  held  in  strict 
confinement  in  the  city  prison  at  Washington. 
As  a  retaliatory  measure,  the  Confederates  se- 
lected a  number  of  Union  prisoners,  including 
Cols.  Corcoran  and  Wilcox,  and  other  high 
officers,  whom  they  declared  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  the  privateersmen. 

The  exchanges  commenced  in  the  latter  part 
of  February,  but  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
time  when  they  were  interrupted,  on  March  18, 
by  a  message  firom  President  Davis  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  recommending  that  all  the 
Confederate  prisoners  who  had  been  paroled  by 
the  United  States  Government  be  released  from 
the  obligations  of  their  parole,  so  as  to  bear 
arms  in  the  defence  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. The  reason  assigned  for  this  action  was 
an  **  infamous  and  reckless  breach  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Government," 
in  neglecting  to  exchange  the  privateersmen, 
and  in  sending  the  prisoners  captured  at  Fort 
Donelson  into  the  interior,  instead  of  releasing 
them  on  parole.  But,  according  to  their  own 
confession,  the  Confederates  took  the  first  step 


toward  the  interruption  of  the  exchange,  by 
qnestionlDg,  without  sufficient  cause  allege^ 
the  integrity  of  the  United  States  Government 
^^  At  the  time  of  sending  North  the  hostages 
we  had  retained  for  our  privateersmen,''  said 
a  Richmond  journal,  commenting  upon  Pred- 
dent  Davis's  message, "  Gen.  Cobb  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  the  Northern  Govern- 
ment, and  t^egraphed  in  time  to  intercept  the  ' 
release  of  a  portion  of  these  hostages  (among 
them  Col.  Corcoran),  who  were  en  route  from 
points  further  South  than  Richmond,  to  go 
North  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Norfolk." 

The  progress  of  events  immediately  previous 
to  and  succeeding  the  agreement  between  Gens. 
Wool  and  Cobb  had  materially  changed  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  belligerents,  and  the 
captures  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Fort  Donelson 
leit  the  North  not  merely  an  excess  of  prison- 
ers, but  an  excess  numbering  many  thousands. 
The  8,000  prisoners  captured  at  Roanoke  Isl- 
and, Feb.  8,  were,  nevertheless,  released  on 
parole,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  and 
the  privateersmen  were  placed  on  the  footing 
of  other  prisoners,  by  being  removed  from 
Washington  to  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New  York 
harbor.  The  latter,  indeed,  were  temporarily 
withheld  from  exchange  until  information 
should  be  received  from  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities that  Col.  Corcoran  and  the  other 
officers  retained  as  hostages  were  on  their  way 
to  Norfolk ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  terms 
of  the  cartel  were  faithfully  observed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  until  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Fort  Donelson  prisoners,  and  meas- 
ures were  taking  to  release  these,  when  the 
message  of  President  Davis  was  delivered. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  this  com- 
munication by  the  Confederate  Congress,  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  ceased  at  Craney  Island, 
the  point  at  which  the  flags  of  truce  from  For- 
tress Monroe  and  Norfolk  were  accustoned  to 
meet;  and  the  Confederates  having  failed,  on 
several  succeeding  days,  to  meet  the  United 
States  officers  at  this  rendezvous,  Secretary 
Stanton  issued  an  order,  March  27,  prohibiting 
the  release  on  parole  of  the  Fort  Donelson  pris- 
oners. Here  the  matter  rested  for  several 
weeks,  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  meanwhile  reaching  a  formi- 
dable number,  very  largely  in  excess  of  those 
taken  by  the  Confederates. 

In  order,  however,  not  to  shut  the  door  en- 
tirely to  negotiation  on  a  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  Union  and 
the  seceded  States,  Gen.  Wool  ipformed  Gen. 
Huffer,  on  May  2,  that  the  privateersmen  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  he  was  em- 
powered to  effect  their  exchange.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  Gen.  Huger  replied  as  follows: 

HSADQVABTBSS,  DSPABtlCWT  OF  NOBrOUC,  I 

NouroLX,  May  8»  1809.  f 
OiKRRAL :  I  hare  your  letter  of  the  2a  instant  On 
feith  of  Tour  statement  that  our  privateersnien  are  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  will  beezchanged,  the  officers  here- 
tofore held  aa  hostages  will  be  exchanged  on  the  same 
terms  as  any  others. 
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As  it  b  but  foir  those  longest  in  captiTitT  should  be 
released  first,  I  request  yon  will  let  the  pnyateersmen 
be  released,  and  I  will  reciprocate,  and  release  those 
longest  confined. 

I  nave  requested  Gen.  Winder  to  send  prisoners  from 
Richmond  to  Newport  News  on  Monday,  the  5th  insk 

Very  respectfuliy,_your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  HUOER,  Maj.-Geii.  Commanding. 

HaJ.-Oen.  J.  E.  Wool, 

Commanding  Department  of  Virginia. 

On  the  19th,  (Jen.  Wool  wrote  that  he  was 
prepared  to  make  exchange  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Gren.  Hager  in  the  above  oonmmnica- 
tion,  adding,  *^  I  will  have  the  privateersmen 
sent  to  this  post  (Fortress  Monroe),  to  be  for- 
warded to  yon  at  anyplace  yon  designate  on 
James  river,  provided  yon  will  send  forward, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hostages,  Ools.  Corcoran, 
Wilcox,"  &c. ;  and,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Qen. 
Huger  replied  from  Petersburg: 

If  you  will  release  upon  parole  the  privateeosmen, 
and  send  them  to  me  at  City  Point,  I  will  return  you 
such  number  of  your  officers,  heretofore  retainea  as 
hostages  for  them,  as  would  be  their  equivalent,  ac- 
cording to  the  rates  of  exchange  prescribed  by  the 
cartel  oetween  the  United  States  and  Great  "Brit- 
ain in  1S18 — ^the  captains  of  privateersmen  to  rank  as 
lieutenants  of  the  navy,  and  the  mates  of  the  privateers 
as  master's  mates.  If  you  will  have  the  rank  and 
number  of  the  privateersmen  made  out,  and  their  equiv- 
alent of  officers  now  retained  as  hostages  for  them, 
such  officers  will  be  released  unconditionally  and  re- 


equal  rank,  or  their  equivalent,  according  to  the  cartel 
above  alluded  to. 

On  the  2l8t,  Gen.  Wool  despatched  another 
letter  to  Gen.  Hager,  requesting  him  to  appoint 
a  time  for  the  exchanges  to  take  place,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  reply: 

Hbadquastbiui,  BcPARTiRirr  or  A-ppomattox,  ? 
PsTHSBUBO,  Ya.,  May  28, 1809.     $ 

Gbitbral  :  I  have  detained  your  boat  until  to-day,  ex- 
pecting an  answer  from  Richmond  as  to  the  time  when 
the  prisoners  to  be  exchanged  for  the  privateersmen 
could  reach  here.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  the  location  of  these  officers,  or 
when  they  could  reach  here;  but  I  can  assure  you  I 
consider  the  War  Department  have  fully  agreed  to  the 
terms  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  8d  instant  to  you,  and 
which  have  been  accepted  by  yourselfl  I  must  be  re- 
sponsible that  on  the  delivery  of  all  the  privateersmen 
all  the  officers  retained  as  nostages  wul  be  released 
upon  parole,  the  detaUs  of  the  exchanges  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  us  according  to  the  cartel  referred  to, 
anasueh  of  the  officers  as  are  not  exchanged  in  this 
way  to  remain  on  parole  until  exchansed  for  others. 
If  not  interrupted  by  movements  in  toe  field,  I  will 
promise  to  have  the  officers  forwarded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  will  send  notice  to  any  of  your  vessels,  and 
request  you  mav  be  notified  to  send  for  them. 

Very  respectmlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  Hua£R,Maj.-Gen.  Commanding. 

Supposing  the  matter  to  be  definitely  settled, 
Gen.  Wool,  on  June  1,  sent  the  privateersmen, 
85  in  nnmber,  to  City  Point,  on  the  James 
river,  with  instructions  to  deliver  them  np  on 
receiving  the  hostages  on  parole.  The  latter 
not  being  on  the  spot,  the  privateersmen  were 
withheld,  and  a  commuuication  was  sent  to  the 
Confederate  authorities  demanding  an  explana- 
tion.   An  answer  came  back  that  Gen.  Huger 


had  exceeded  his  anthority,  and  that  farther 
conference  would  be  necessary  before  the  ex- 
change could  be  effected.  With  a  view  to  the 
holding  of  such  a  conference,  the  flag  ai  truce 
boat  remained  at  the  Point  until  the  6th,  when, 
learning  that  nothing  further  was  expected 
from  Bichmond,  she  returned  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War,  of  which  a  copy  was  trans- 
mitted by  Gen.  Huger  to  Gen.  Wool,  gives  his 
reasons  for  refusing  to  abide  by  Gen.  Huger^s 
communication  of  May  28 : 

C.  8.  A.  Was  DapABncnrr,  Bxcmioin),  Juns  8, 1881 
Geniral  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  Sdth 
ultimo,  in  which  you  give  a  construction  inyour  agree- 
ment with  Gen.  Wool  for  the  exchange  of  the  priva- 
teersmen and  the  persons  fonneriy  held  as  hostages, 
which  requires  us  to  return  all  of  the  latter  for  all  oftbe 
former,  and  to  parole  such  of  the  so-called  hostages  as 
are  not  ezchsnged,  and  to  support  this  construction  you 
refer  me  to  your  letter  of  May  28  to  Gen.  WooL 

Upon  examining  that  letter  I  find  that  yon  use  the 
following  lanffuaee:  "I  must  be  responsible  that  on 
the  deliveiy  of  aZT the  privateersmen  all  the  offioers  de- 
tained as  hostages  will  be  released  upon  parole."  If 
this  were  the  agreement,  there  could  be  no  doubt  cf 

Jour  promise  to  return  all  the  "officers  retained  as 
ostages;  "  but  in  the  same  letter  you  sUte  that  the 
agreement  Aras  contained  in  your  letter  of  May  8,  and 
you  say,  "  I  consider  the  War  Department  has  fully 
agreed  to  the  terms  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  Sd  inst'* 
The  letter  of  May  8,  so  far  from  promising  "  to  retura 
all  the  officers,  as  hostages,"  as  you  apparently  sup- 
pose, confines  Uie  proposed  exchange  to  such  as  Gen. 
Wool  might  name,  and  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the 

Srivateersmen  according  to  the  tariff  agreed  upon  by 
le  cartel  between  Great  Britain  and  the  united  States 
in  1818.  and  consents  that  when  that  exchange  hkA  been 
made  the  other  officers  held  as  hostages  might  be  ex- 
changed "  as  usual."  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
agreement ;  your  language  is  perfectly  explicit  Yon 
say  to  Gen.  Wool,  "  I  will  return  sucn  officers  as  yon 
may  name  in  exchange  accordineto  the  tariff  amed 
upon  by  the  cartel  between  Great^ritain  and  the  unit- 
ed States  in  1818.  As  soon  as  these  men  are  exchanged, 
any  other  officers  that  have  been  held  as  hostage  will 
be  exchaoffed  as  usual." 

I  am  willing  to  perfonn  the  agreement  whidi  yon 
sUted  to  Gen.  Wool  that  the  department  had  fully 
agreed  to  perform,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  carry  out  a 
palpable  misconstruction  of  it,  much  more  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
than  the  agreement  itself,  and  evidently  the  result  of 
mere  inadvertence  on  your  ^art  Even  this  erroneous 
interpretation  of  your  promise  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that "  officers  were  still  retained  as  hostages," 
when,  in  fact,  they  had  all  been  restored  to  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  colonel  and  three  captains 
were  actually  then  on  parole.  It  is  therefore  not  only 
erroneous  in  its  construction  of  the  agreement  actually 
made,  but  is  founded  upon  such  a  misconception  of 
facts  that  it  would  not  bind  you  as  an  independent 
agreement 

You  will,  therefore,  inform  Gen.  Wool  that  the  War 
Department  will  execute  faithfully  your  asreement  with 
him  of  May  8,  without  considenng  whether  you  were 
authorized  to  make  it  or  not ;  that  we  will  exchange 
such  officers  recently  held  as  hostaoes  as  be  may  name 
for  the  privateersmen,  according  u>  the  cartel  agreed 
on,  but  that  we  shall  hold  others  to  be  exchanged  nere- 
after. 

I  might  Justly  complain  that  Gen.  Wool,  after  being 
informed  by  Gen.  Cobb  that  the  "  officers  hitherto  hdd 
as  hostages  for  the  privateersmen  had  been  placed  oa 
the  same  footine  as  other  prisoners  of  war."  and  know* 
ing  that  a  number  of  them,  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
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priTftteenmen,  had  aetaally  been  puroled,  should  ]r«t 
negoiUte  with  tou  is  if  thej*  were  all  still  held  as  hos- 
tages, appareotlj  takinff  advantage  of  the  circamstaDce 
that  joa  were  not  so  well  informed  as  himselfl 
Yery  respectfully,  yoar  obedient  serrant, 

G.  W:  RANDOLPH,  Secretary  of  War. 
lUjor-Oeneral  B.  Hnon, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Appomattox. 

Aooompanying  this  letter  was  the  following 
peraonal  explanation  of  Gen.  Hnger: 

HsADQUAnms  Hvocb^b  Dmsioir,  Jv/m  6, 1862. 


S» :  I  enclose  jou  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  reoeired  from 
he  War  Department    I  hare  heard  from  private  per- 
flons  that  the  prirateersmen  whom  yon  promisea  to 


aend  for  exchange  had  arrived  at  City  Point,  but  no  let- 
ter to  me  has  as  yet  been  forwarded.  As  I  had  charge 
of  the  oorrespondenoe  with  yourself  on  the  sabjeot^  I 
hasten  to  send  yon  this  communication,  which  1  must 
confess  I  do  not  dearly  nnderstand.  The  language  of 
one  of  my  letters  may  not  hare  been  the  same  as  an- 
other; hot  I  did  intend  not  to  giro  you  all  the  officers 
once  retained  as  hostages  in  excnanee  for  all  the  prira- 
teersmen, but  to  eire  you  such  nunioersof  them  m  ex- 
change as  would  be  required  by  the  cartel  exchanging 
the  eqniralent  of  rank,  and  the  other  officers  to  be  ex- 
ehangod  as  usual.  As  you  agreed  to  these  terms,  and 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  our  officers,  there  was  no 


»n  whr  the  exchange  should  not  be  made  at  once ; 
and  I  shall  iusist,  if  the  prirateers  hare  been  sent,  as  I 
hear,  that  all  the  officers  referred  to  abore  be  giren  in 
exchange.    I  think  it  but  fair  we  should  name  the  offi- 
cers to  be  exchanged  on  our  side ;  and  as  the  most 
equitable  way,  I  propose  to  exchange  those  who  hare 
been  longest  prisoners,  including  nary  officers* 
I  am.  Oenenu, 
Yery  respeotfuUy,  your  obedient  serrant^ 
BENJ.  HUaEB, 
Major-Gkneral  Commanding. 
Ifj^oP'^iL  JoBV  E.  Wool, 

or  Officer  Commanding  Department  of  Virginia. 

Here  the  matter  rested,  and  for  upward  of  a 
month  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  toward 
a  general  ezohange,  notwithstandrng  in  the 
mean  time  prisoners  had  aocamolated  in  large 
numbers  on  either  side.  The  Confederates  had 
indeed  made  certain  overtures,  by  sending  to 
Washington  Ool.  Miller  and  ILgor  Stone,  who 
had  been  captured  in  the  battle  near  Pittsburg 
Landing,  to  induce  the  National  Grovemment  to 
adopt  some  general  plan.  This  the  latter  de- 
clined to  do,  claiming  that  certain  Oonfederate 
officers  of  rank,  as  Gen.  Backner,  captured  at 
Fort  Donelson,  had,  in  consequence  of  acts  done 
previous  to  the  war,  forfeited  their  right  to  be 
considered  prisoners  of  war,  and  on^t  to  be 
excepted  from  any  cartel  entered  into  by  the 
belligerents,  and  to  be  held  amenable  for  trea- 
son. The  Oonfederates,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sisted that  the  rule  should  be  general,  although 
from  the  reluctance  which  they  had  manifested 
in  releasing  Ool.  Corcoran  and  other  prisoners 
demanded  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  ^emselves 
inclined  to  make  exceptions. 

In  obedience  to  a  very  general  popular  de- 
mand the  National  Government  finally  decided 
to  yield  its  point,  and  on  July  17,  Gen.  Diz, 
who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  Gen.  Wool  in 
command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  met  the  Oonfed- 
erate general  D.  H.  Hill,  in  conference,  at 
Turkey  Island  Oreek  on  the  James  river,  where 
on  the  22d  was  signed  the  following  agreement 


for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  based  upon  the 
cartel  of  1612  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  which  was  daimed  by  the 
Richmond  papers  to  mark  an  important  era  in 
the  war,  by  acknowledging  the  quasi  nation- 
ality of  the  Oonfederate  Gk)vemment: 

Hazall'8  Laxdivo,  on  jAms  Rxrsx,  Ti.  I 
•Tu/y  98,1808.     f 

The  undersigned,  barins  been  oommiasioned  by  the 
anthoritiei  thej  respectire^  represent  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  hare 
agreed  to  the  following  articles : 

Article  1.— It  is  hereby  agreed  and  stipulated  that 
all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  either  party,  indnding 
those  taken  on  prirate  armed  ressels,  known  as  prira- 
teers, shall  be  discharged  upon  the  conditions  and 
terms  following : 

Prisoners  to  be  exchanged  man  for  man  and  officer 
for  officer;  prirates  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  nary. 

Men  and  officers  of  lower  grades  may  be  exchanged 
for  officers  of  a  higher  grade,  and  men  and  officers  of 
different  scrrices  may  oe  exchanged  according  to  the 
following  scale  of  equiralents : 

A  general  commander-in-chief  or  an  admiral  shall 
be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank,  or  forty-six  pri- 
vates or  common  seamen. 

A  flag  officer  or  m^or-senend  shall  be  exchanged 
for  officers  of  equal  rank,  or  for  forty  prirates  or 
common  seamen. 

A  commodore  carrying  a  broad  pennant,  or  a  briga- 
dier-general, shall  be  exchanged  tor  officers  of  equal 
rank,  or  twenty  prirates  or  common  seamen. 

A  captain  in  the  nary,  or  a  colonel,  shall  be  ex- 
changea  for  officers  of  equal  rank,  or  for  fifteen  pri- 
rates or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant-colonel,  or  a  oonmiander  in  the  nsry, 
shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank,  or  for 
ten  prirates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant  commander  or  a  miyor  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  officers  of  equal  rank,  or  eight  prirates  or 
common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant  or  a  master  in  the  navr,  or  a  captain  in 
the  army  or  marines,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of 
equal  rank,  or  six  prirates  or  common  seamen. 

Masters'  mates  in  the  nary,  or  lieutenants  and  en- 
signs in  the  army,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of 
equal  rank,  or  four  prirates  or  common  seamen. 

Midshipmen,  warrant  officers  in  the  nary,  masters 
of  merchant  ressels,  and  commanders  of  prirateers, 
shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  eaual  rank,  or  three 
prirates  or  common  seamen :  secona  captains,  lieuten- 
ants, or  mates  of  merchant  ressels  or  prirateers,  and 
all  pettjr  officers  in  the  narr  and  all  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  army  or  mannes,  shall  be  sererally  ex- 
changed for  persons  of  equal  rank,  or  for  two  prirates 
or  common  seamen ;  and  prirate  soldiers  and  common 
seamen  shall  be  exchanged  for  each  other,  man  for 
man. 

Art.  2.— Local,  State,  ciril,  and  militia  rank  held  by 
persons  not  in  actual  military  serrice  will  not  be  rec- 
ognized, the  basis  of  exchange  being  of  a  grade  actu- 
ally held  in  the  naral  and  military  serrice  of  the  re* 
spectire  parties. 

Art.  8.— If  citizens  held  bj  either  party  on  charge 
of  disloyalty  or  any  alleged  ciril  offence  are  exchangi^ 
it  shall  only  be  for  citizens,  captured  sutlers,  teamsters, 
and  all  cirilians  in  the  actual  serrice  of  either  party, 
to  be  excbanffed  for  persons  in  similar  position. 

Art.  4.— All  prisoners  of  war  to  be  discharged  on 
parole  in  ten  days  after  their  capture,  and  the  pr»oners 
now  held  and  those  hereafter  taken  to  be  transported 
to  the  points  mutually  agreed  upon  at  the  expense  of 
the  capturing  party.  The  surplus  prisoners  not  ex- 
changed shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  up  arms  again, 
nor  to  serre  as  militarr  police  or  constabulary  force  in 
any  fort,  garrison,  or  field  work  held  by  either  of  the 
reapeotire  parties,  nor  as  guards  of  prisoners,  depots,  or 
stores,  nor  to  discnai^  any  duty  usually  performed  by 
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■*^!??'^n?»?*^*?*'"^"??®'u?*P^?"?'*^V^  *^™od  *W8  agre<iB«nt  the  ftdiataat-Mnenl 

cortel.    The  exchange  u  not  to  be  oontiderad  complete  -.f  ^x.^,  Jlnitj^^  fltMttjka   •  Akw  aI^   .f^...^ 

untU  the  officer  or  eSldier  exchanged  for  hM  been  Mto-  ^     a           ST    *u  .    v*    i^       {^   afterward 

aUvrertored  to  the  Unes  to  which  he  belongs.  r^?f^  ^  .^^^^  *"•*  chaplains  should  not  be 

Art.  6.— Each  partj,  upon  the  dlBcharae  of  prisoners  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  direoting  the  im* 

of  the  other  party,  is  antoorixed  to  discharge  an  eqaal  mediate  and  onoonditioiial  release  of  all  duD- 

number  of  tneir  own  officers  or  men  from  parole»  for-  Uina  so  held                                                    «<«Mp- 

nishing  at  the  same  time  to  the  other  party  a  list  of  t„  «^«J1|  *  ^^  „uu  at.    x            ^^v        _.  , 

their  prisoners  discharged  and  of  theirown  officers  *?  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  cartel,  an 

and  men  relieved  from  parole,  enabling  each  party  to  exchange  of  pnsoners  commenced  forthwith, 

reliere  from  parole  such  of  their  own  officers  and  men  and  by  the  middle  of  Amrast  most  of  the  offican 

?  ftSP'?;^i,"'^i^?T'^.''^^*i*"**'Jf''^  mutoaUy  fiuv    of  rank  on  eitiier  sideTwho  had  been  fiir  anr 
nished  will  keep  both  parties  advised  of  the  true  con*    i<.»««fu^„.^  ^^^,^  s    ^     7.  .r^  mjcu  iw  wi/ 
I  of  the  exchang(»  of  prisoners.  lengthened  period  m  capUvity,  were  rdeasei 

DO  lar  as  the  case  of  prisoners  of  this  dav 
was  concerned,  matters  worked  harmonioiuly 
enough ;  but  new  complications,  tiie  result  of 
oircomstances  happenmg  sabseqaent  to  the 
carte],  soon  occnrrad,  which  gave  rise  to  an 


ditlon  of  tbe  excbanses  of  prisoners. 
^  Art.  6. — The  stipolations  and  provisions  above  men< 
tioned  to  be  of  bmding  obligaaon  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  it  matters  not  which  party  may 
have  the  surplus  of  prisoners,  the  great  pnndple  in- 
volved being: 

1.  An  equitable  exchange  of  prisoners,  man  for  .         . 
man,  officer  for  officer^  or  officers  of  hisher  grade  ex-    acnmonions  correspondence  between  the  bellig* 
chajited  for  officers  of  lower  mde  or  for  privates,  ao-    erent  parties,  and  a  series  of  retaliatory  orders 
cording  to  the  scale  of  equivalents.                                    from  fu^  OrmfpAikraiA  aiifTini-;f4a« 

2.  That  privates  and  officers  and  men  of  diflerent         ^  ^^^  Oonlederate  authorities, 
services  may  be  exchanged  according  to  the  same  rule 
of  equivalents. 

8.  That  all  prisoners,  of  whatsoever  arm  of  service^ 
are  to  be  exchanged  or  paroled  in  ten  days  fit>m  the 


Prerions  to  the  adoption  of  the  cartel  of 
Jnlj  23,  however,  the  Confederate  general,  R 
£.  Lee,  had  written  to  the  authorities  at  Wash- 

thereafter  as  practicable.  national  authorities  of  John  Owens  and  Wil- 

liam B.  Mnmford,  citizens  of  the  seceded  Btatea^ 
and  on  certain  other  points,  indicated  in  the 


r  as  practicable. 
4.  That  no  officer,  soldier,  or  employ^  in  the  service 
of  either  party  is  to  be  considered  as  exchanged  and 
absolved  from  his  parole  until  his  equivalent  has  actu- 
ally reached  the  line  of  his  friends. 

0.  That  the  parole  forbids  the  performance  of  field, 
garrison,  police,  or  guard  or  constabulary  duty. 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  Ma/or^neraL 
D.  H.  Hill,  Major-Gencral,  C.  8.  Army. 

Supplemeniarjf  AfiieUi. 
Art.  7.— All  prisoners  of  war  now  held  on  either 
side,  and  all  pnsoners  hereafter  taken,  shajl  be  sent 
with  all  reasonable  despatch  to  A.  H.  Aikens,  below 
Dutch  Gap,  on  the  James  river,  in  Virffinia,  or  to 
Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  there  exchanged,  or  paroled  until  such 
exchange  can  be  effected,  notice  being  previouslv  given 
by  each  party  of  the  number  of  prisoners  it  will  send, 
and  the  time  when  they  will  be  delivered  at  those 
points  respectively ;  and  in  case  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
shall  change  the  military  relations  of  the  places  desig- 
nated in  this  article  to  the  contending  parties,  so  as  to 
render  the  same  inconvenient  for  the  delivery  and  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  other  r  ■         ^    -" ' 


following  reply  of  Gen.  Halleck,  the  genenl- 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  army : 

HBADQVAXmS  or  «BB  AxMT,  WAMBOtOrOK,  i 

^«a.  T.ISCL    f 
<7<n.  JZL  F.  lAfy  Commandtna,  de,  .* 

GxinutAL :  Tour  letter  of  July  6  was  received  st 
the  Adjutant-General's  office  on  the  14th,  bat  sup- 
posing from  the  endorsement  that  it  required  bo  fm- 
Iher  reply,  it  was  filed  without  being  shown  to  IIm 
President  or  Secretaiy  of  War.  I  learned  to  dav,  for 
the  first  time,  that  such  letter  had  been  received,  and 
hasten  to  replv. 

No  authenuc  information  has  been  received  in  nls> 

tion  to  the  execution  of  either  John  Owens  or  ^ 

Mumford,  but  measures  will  be  immediately  taken  to 
ascertain  the  facte  of  these  alleged  executions,  of  wfaidi 
you  will  be  duly  informed. 

I  need  hardly  assure  you,  general,  that,  so  far  as  the 
United  Stetes  authorities  are  concerned,  this  conteit 
will  be  carried  on  in  strict  accordance  with  the  lawi 


onanffe  or  pnsoners,  other  places,  bearine  as  nearly  as  and  usages  of  modem  warfare,  and  that  all  exeesiei 
may  he  the  present  local  relations  of  said  places  to  the  will  be  duly  punished, 
lines  of  saia  parties,  shall  be,  by  mutual  agreement 
substituted.  But  notbinff  in  this  article  conteined 
shall  prevent  the  commanders  of  two  opposing  armies 
from  exchanging  prisoners  or  leleasiuff  them  on  parole 
at  other  pointe  mutually  agreed  on  by  said  commanders. 
Am*.  8. — For  the  purpose  of  carrving  into  effect  the 


foregoing  articles  ofaffreement,  eacn  party  will  appoint 
two  agents,  to  be  culed  Agento  for  the  Exchange  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  correspondence  and  oUierwise, 
to  prepare  the  list  of  prisoners,  to  attend  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  prisoners  at  the  places  agreed  on,  and  to  cany 
out  promptly,  effectually,  and  in  eood  faith,  all  the 
details  and  provbions  of  the  said  articles  of  agreement. 

Art.  9.— And  in  case  any  misunderstanaine  shall 
arise  in  regard  to  any  clause  or  stipulation  in  the  fore- 
going articles,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  such  misun- 
derstanding shall  not  interrupt  the  release  of  prisoners 
on  parole,  as  herein  provided,  but  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  friendly  explanations,  in  order  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  agreement  may  neither  be  defeated  nor 
postponed.  JOHN  A.  DIX,  Major-General. 

D.  H.  Hill,  M%ioi>Geneml  C.  S.  A. 

Acting  in  the  hmnane  spirit  whieh  ehsrao- 


In  regard  to  the  burning  of  bridges,  A&,  within 
our  lines  by  persons  in  disguise  as  peaceful  dtixeos,  I 
refer  you  to  my  letter  of  the  22d  of  Jannazy  Isst  to 
Gen.  Price.*  I  think  yon  will  find  tbe  views  there  ex- 
pressed as  most  materially  differing  (torn  those  stited 
m  your  letter. 

In  regard  to  retaliation,  by  taking  tbe  lives  of  inno- 
cent persons,  I  know  of  no  modem  authority  whidi 
Justifies  it  except  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  war  with 
any  uncivilized  foe,  which  has  himself  first  estebliabed 
such  a  barbarous  rule.  The  United  Statea  will  never 
countenance  such  a  proceeding  unless  forced  to  do  to 
by  the  barbarous  conduct  of  an  enemy  who  firrt  ap- 
plies such  a  rule  to  our  own  ciiixens. 

Yeiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  | 

H.  W.  HALIJSCK, 
General-in-Chief  of  U.  S.  Anoy. 

*  la  this  letter  Oea.  HaUeek,  then  eommandliw  tlw^ 
partment  of  Mtaeouri,  reitoratea  hfs  intention  to  nl(|M 
persona,  other  than  soldiers,  necoBed  of  bnmtafr  or  defltrof> 
ing  railroads,  bridges,  and  similar  property,  to  trial  by  <»ar^       I 
martial, Botwtthstendinaaneb persons  had  been  aatborim       | 
and  Instmeted  by  Oen.  Trice  to  commit  snob  aets.    ktatA       i 
men,  in  the  sarbof  soldlen,  destroyfnjr  bridiPBt  as  a  mintstr 
aet,  would,  Ifeaptnred,  be  treated  as  ordinary  prisoMissf** 
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On  July  21,  Gen.  Lee  addressed  a  commnni* 
cation  to  Gen.  McClellan,  then  in  command  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  stating  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  many  Oonfederate  citizens,  en* 
gaged  in  peaceful  vocations,  had  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  because  they  refused  to  take 
the  oaw  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States; 
while  others,  by  harsh  treatment,  had  been 
compelled  to  take  an  oath  not  to  bear  arma 
against  the  National  Goyerament ;  adding : 

This  Goremment  rcfases  to  admit  the  right  of  the 
mathorities  of  the  United  States  to  arrest  our  citizens, 
and  extort  ftx>m  them  their  parole  not  to  render  mili- 
tary service  to  their  conntiy  under  the  penalty  of  in- 
curring punishment  in  case  they  fUl  into  the  hands  of 
your  forces. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform 

Cm  that  such  oaths  will  not  be  resarded  as  obliga- 
ry,  and  persons  who  take  them  will  be  required  to 
render  military  senrice.  Should  your  Goremment  treat 
the  rendition  of  such  senrice  by  these  persons  as  a 
breach  of  parole,  and  punish  it  accordingly,  this  Gor- 
ernment  will  resort  to  retaliatory  measures  as  the  only 
means  of  compelling  the  obsMTance  of  the  rules  or 
driliied  wai&re. 

The  matter  was  referred  by  Gen.  McClellan 
to  Gen.  Halleck,  who  in  reply  to  that  officer, 
dated  Angost  18,  made  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  policy  which  the  Government 
woold  pnrsae: 

The  Goremment  of  the  United  States  has  never 
authorized  any  extortion  of  oaths  of  allegiance  or  mil- 
itary paroles,  and  has  forbidden  any  measures  to  be 
resorted  to  tending  to  that  end.  Instead  of  extorting 
oaths  of  allegianoe  and  paroles,  it  has  refused  the  ap- 
plications of  sereral  thousand  prisoners  to  be  permit- 
ted to  take  them  and  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
rebel  States. 

At  the  same  time  this  Goremment  claims  and  will 
exercise  the  right  to  arrest,  imprison,  or  place  beyond 
its  militaiy  lines  any  persons  suspected  of  giring  aid 
and  infomiation  to  its  enemies,  or  of  anr  other  trea- 
sonable act  And  if  persons  so  arrested  roluntarily 
take  the  oath  of  allenance,  or  gire  their  military 

8arole,  and  afterward  violate   their  plighted  faith, 
ley  will  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war. 

Ton  will  assure  Gen.  Lee  that  no  unseemly  threats 
of  retaliation  on  his  part  will  deter  this  Goremment 
firom  exercising  its  lawful  rights  orer  both  persons 
and  property,  <m  whatsoerer  name  or  character. 

On  Jaly2S  an  important  order  was  issued 
by  Secretary  Stanton,  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  President,  by  which  military  command- 
ers in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  the  seceded 
States  were  empowered  '*in  an  orderly  manner 
to  seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for 
their  several  commands,  for  supplies  or  for 
other  military  purpose ;"  to  emp&y  at  reason- 
able wages  persons  of  African  descent  when 
needed ;  and  requiring  that  *^  as  to  both  prop- 
erty and  persona  of  African  descent,  accounts 
ahfdl  be  kept  sufficiently  accurate  and  in  de- 
tail, to  show  quantities  and  amounts,  and  Arom 
whom  both  property  and  such  persons  shall 
have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensa- 
tion can  be  made  in  proper  cases.''  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  document  Gen. 
Pope,  then  recentlv  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Virginia,  directed  hia  division 


generals  to  seize  all  horses  and  mules  in  theu* 
vicinity,  and  all  stores  not  absolutely  needed 
by  the  inhabitants  for  their  maintenance  or 
subsistence;  and  his  Greneral  Order  No.  11, 
dated  July  28,  required  all  officers  of  his  army 
holdinff  independent  commands  to  arrest  aU 
disloyal  male  citizens  within  their  lines  or  witJh- 
in  their  reach.  **  Such  as  are  willing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States," 
&c.,  the  order  continued.    (See  Abmy  Opkba- 

TIONB.) 

These  several  orders  did  not  fail  to  create 
excitement  among  the  Oonfederate  authorities 
at  Richmond,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  retalia- 
tory action  suggested  by  the  two  following 
documents,  of  which  the  first  was  addressed  by 
President  Davis  to  Gen.  Lee : 

BiomioirD  (yjL\  Juty  81, 1802. 

Sib  :  On  the  88d  of  this  month  a  cartel  for  the  gen- 
eral ezchange  of  prisoners  of  war  was  signed  between 
Maj.-Qen.  D.  H.  Hill,  in  behalf  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  Maj.-Gen.  John  £.  Dix,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  terms  of  this  cartel  it  is  stipu- 
lated Uiat  all  prisoners  of  war  hereafter  taken  shall  be 
discharged  on  parole  till  exchanged. 

Scarcely  had  that  cartel  been  signed  when  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  United  States  commenced  a 
practice  changing  the  whole  character  of  the  war  fcom 
such  as  becomes  civilized  nations  into  a  campaign  of 
indiscriminate  robbery  and  murder. 

The  general  order  issued  by  the  Secretaiy  of  War  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the 
Terr  day  the  cartel  was  signed  in  Virginia,  directs  the 
miUtary  commanders  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
private  propertjr  of  our  people  for  the  convenience  and 
use  of  their  armies,  without  compensation. 

The  general  order  issued  by  Hij-Gen.  Pope  on  the 
S8d  day  of  July,  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  cartel, 
directs  themurder  of  our  peaceful  inhabitants  as  spies, 
if  found  quietly  tilling  the  farms  in  his  rear,  even  ont- 
side  of  his  lines ;  and  one  of  his  brigadier-genenJs, 
Steinwehr,  haa  seized  upon  innocent  and  peaceful  in- 
habitants to  be  held  as  hostages,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  murdered  in  cold  blood,  if  any  of  his  soldiers 
are  killed  by  some  unknown  persons  whom  he  desig- 
nates as  "  bushwhadcers." 

Under  this  state  of  facts,  this  Government  has 
Issued  the  enclosed  general  order,  recognizing  €kn. 
Pope  and  his  commissioned  officers  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion which  they  have  chosen  for  themselves— that 
of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  not  that  of  public  ene- 
mies, entitled,  if  captured,  to  be  oonsiderea  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

We  find  ourselres  driven  by  our  enemies  by  steady 
progress  towsrd  a  practice  which  we  abhor  and  which 
we  are  rainly  struggling  to  avoid. 

Some  of  the  militiuy  authorities  of  the  United  States 
seem  to  suppose  that  better  success  will  attend  a  sar- 
age  war  in  which  no  Quarter  is  to  be  given,  and  no  age 
or  sex  to  be  spared,  than  has  hitherto  been  secured  by 
such  hostilities  as  are  alone  recognized  to  be  lawltal  by 
dvilised  men  in  modem  times. 

For  the  present  we  renounce  oar  right  of  retaliation 
on  the  innooent,  and  shall  continue  to  treat  the  private 
enlbted  soldiers  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  but  i^  after  the  notice  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington of  oar  confining  repressire  measures  to  the 
punishment  only  of  the  commissioned  officers  who  are 
willing  participants  in  these  crimes,  these  savage  prao- 
ticea  are  oontmned,  we  shsll  be  reluctantly  forced  to 
the  last  resort  of  accepting  the  war  on  the  terms  ob- 
served by  onr  foes,  until  the  outraged  voice  of  oom- 
nM>n  humanity  forces  a  respect  for  the  recogniied 
rales  of  war. 

While  these  fkcts  would  justify  our  refusal  to  exeeate 
the  generons  cartel  by  which  we  have  consented  to 
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liberate  an  excess  of  thousands  of  prisoners  held  bj 
us  beyond  the  number  held  by  the  enemj,  a  sacred 
regard  to  plighted  faith,  shrinking  from  the  mere 
semblance  of  breaking  a  promise,  prerents  our  resort 
to  this  extremity. 

Nor  de  we  desire  to  extend  to  any  other  forces  of  the 
enemy  the  punishment  merited  alone  by  Gen.  Pope 
and  tne  commissioned  officers  who  choose  to  participate 
in  the  execution  of  his  infamous  orders. 

You  are  hereby  instructed  to  communicate  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  and  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  general  order, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  oe  notified  of  our  intention  not 
to  consider  the  officers  hereafter  captured  from  Gen. 
Pope's  army  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Ac, 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

To  Gen.  R.  E.  Lxx,  Commanding. 

The  Bubstance  of  this  letter  was  commoni* 
cated  by  Gen.  Lee,  according  to  President 
Davis^s  request,  to  Gen.  Halleck  on  Aug.  2, 
with  the  accompanying  General  Order  No.  54 : 

OonftderaU  GeMral  Order  No.  64. 

AniUTAirr  aicd  Ivspscrros-GaimAL^s  Omoi^  I 
BioBMOND,  Augugt  1,  ISO.     f 

Ilni,  The  following  orders  are  published  for  the  in- 
formation and  obseryance  of  all  concerned. 

Seeond.  Whereas,  by  a  seneral  order  dated  the  22d 
of  July,  1862,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  military  commanders  of  that  Goyem- 
ment  within  the  States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tex- 
as and  Arkansas,  are  directed  to  seize  and  use  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Confederacy,  whidi  may  be  necessary  or  conye- 
nient  for  their  seyeral  commands,  and  no  proyisiou  is 
made  for  any  compensation  to  the  owners  of  priyate 
property  thus  seized  and  appropriated  by  the  military 
commands  of  the  enemy. 

Third,  And  whereas,  by  General  Order  No.  11,  is- 
sued by  Major-General  P|^t  commanding  the  forcea 
of  the  enemy  in  Northern  Virginia,  it  is  ordered  that  all 
oommaodera  of  any  army  corps,  diyisions,  brigades, 
and  detached  commands,  will  proceed  iounediaiely  to 
arrest  all  disloyal  male  citizens  within  their  lines  or 
within  their  reach  in  the  rear  of  their  respectiye  com- 
mands. Such  as  are  willing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  furnish  suffi- 
cient security  for  its  obseryance,  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  houses,  and  pursue  in  good  foith  their 
accustomed  ayocations;  those  who  refuse  shall  be  con* 
ducted  south  beyond  the  extreme  pickets  of  the  army, 
and  be  notified  if  found  again  anywhere  within  our 
lines,  or  at  any  place  in  the  rear,  they  will  be  consid- 
ered spies  and  subjected  to  the  extreme  rigor  of  mili- 
tary law.  If  any  person,  hayins  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance as  aboye  specified,  be  found  to  haye  yiolated 
it,  he  shall  be  shot»  and  his  property  seued  and  applied 
to  the  public  use. 

Fourth,  And  whereas,  by  an  order  issued  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1863,  by  Brigadier-General  A.  Steinwehr,  Ma- 
jor William  Steadman,  a  cayalry  officer  of  his  brigade, 
nas  been  ordered  to  arrest  fiye  of  the  roost  prominent , 
citizens  of  Page  county,  Virginia,  to  be  held  as  hos- 
tages, and  to  suifer  death  in  the  eyent  of  any  of  the 
soldiers  of  said  Steinwehr  being  shot  by  bushwhack- 
ers, by  which  term  are  meant  the  citizens  of  this  Con- 
lederacy  who  haye  taken  up  arms  to  defend  their  liyes 
and  familiea. 

F{fth,  And  whereas  it  results  from  the  aboye  orders 
that  some  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  not  content  with  the  unjust  and  aggressiye 
warfare  hitherto  waged  with  sayage  cruelty  against  an 
unoffending  people,  and  exasperated  by  the  nilure  of 
their  efforts  to  subjugate  them,  haye  now  determined 
to  yiolate  all  the  rules  and  usages  of  war,  and  to  conyert 
the  hostilitiefy  hitherto  wagd  against  armed  forces, 


into  a  campaign  of  robbery  and  murder  asaiiist  inno- 
cent citizens  and  peaceful  tillers  of  the  sou. 

Sixih,  And  whereas  this  Goyemment,  boond  bj  the 
highest  obligations  of  duty  to  its  dtizena,  is  thus 
dnyen  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  such  just  measarea 
of  retribution  and  retaliation  as  shall  seem  adequate  to 
repress  and  punish  these  barbarities.  And  wbereu 
the  orders  aboye  recited  haye  only  been  published  and 
made  known  to  this  Goyemment  since  the  signa- 
ture of  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war, 
which  cartel,  in  so  far  as  it  proyides  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  hereafter  captured,  would  neyer  haye 
been  signed  or  agreed  to  by  this  Goyemment,  if 
the  intention  to  cnange  the  war  into  a  aystcm  of 
indiscriminate  murder  and  robbery  had  been  mads 
known  to  it  And  whereas  a  just  regard  to  humanity 
forbids  that  the  repression  of  cnme,  wbidi  this 
Goyemment  is  thus  compelled  to  enforce,  should  be 
unnecessarily  extended  to  retsliation  on  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  un- 
willing instraments  of  the  sayage  cruelty  of  their  com- 
manders, so  long  as  there  is  hope  that  tne  excesses  of 
the  enemy  may  be  checked  or  preyented  by  retribution 
on  the  commissioned  officers,  who  haye  the  power  to 
ayoid  guilty  action  by  refusing  senrice  under  a  Goyem- 
ment which  seeks  their  aid  in  the  perpetration  of  soch 
infamous  barbarities. 

SffMniK  Therefore  it  is  ordered  that  Major-Gencral 
Pope,  Brigadier-General  Steinwehr,  and  all  oommia- 
sioned  officers  serying  under  their  respectiye  com- 
mands, be  and  they  are  hereby  expressly  and  espe- 
cially declared  to  be  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
soldiers,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
cartel  for  the  parole  of  future  prisoners  of  war. 

Ordtrtd^furihir^  That  in  the  eyent  of  the  captors 
of  Major-General  Pope  or  Brigadier-General  Stein- 
wehr, or  of  any  commissioned  officers  serying  ns 
them,  the  captiye  so  taken  shall  be  held  in  dose  < 
finement,  so  long  as  the  orders  herein  expressed  shall 
continue  in  force,  and  until  repealed  by  the  competent 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in 
the  eyent  of  the  murder  of  any  nnarmed  citizen  or  in- 
habitant of  this  Confederacy,  by  yirtue  or  under  the 
pretext  of  any  of  the  oraers  hereinbefore  recited, 
whether  with  or  without  trial,  whether  under  the  pr^ 
tenoe  of  such  citizen  being  a  spy  or  hostage,  or  any 
other  pretence,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commanding 
General  of  the  forces  of  this  Confederacy  to  cause  im- 
mediately to  be  hung,  out  of  the  commissioned  officers 
prisoners  as  aforesaid,  a  number  eoual  to  the  nnmber 
of  our  own  citizens  thus  murdered  by  the  enemy. 
^  order.  S.  COOPEft, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector^GeneraL 

On  the  same  day,  Angnst  2,  Gen.  Lee  ad* 
dressed  the  following  oommtmication  on  a  dif- 
ferent anbject,  but  one  involving  similar  prin- 
ciples, to  Qen.  Halleck : 

HaaDQUAmas  or  Toa  ConvnaaAn  Statbb,  inL&a ) 
BiCBMOKn,  YAn  Aiig,  9,  IML     f 
To  ths  Gmeral  Commanding  Army  qfihi  UniUdStaim, 
WathinaUm : 

GknbrXl  :  On  the  S9th  of  June  Isst  I  was  instroei- 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inqube  of  llig.-GcB. 
McClellan  as  to  the  truth  of  alleged  murdera  com- 
mitted on  our  citizens  by  officers  oTthe  United  Stales 
army. 

The  case  of  Wm.  B.  Uumford,  reported  to  have  been 
murdered  at  New  Orieans  by  order  of  Mij.-Gen.  B.  P. 
Butler,  and  of  Col.  John  Owens,  reported  to  haye  been 
murdered  in  Missouri  by  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  Pope,  were 
those  referred  to.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  informed  by 
Hid.  Gen.  McClellan  that  he  had  referred  these  in- 
qufries  to  his  Goyemment  for  a  reply.  No  answer  hss 
as  yet  been  receiyed. 

The  President  of  the  Confederate  SUtes  hsssmoa 
been  credibly  informed  that  numerous  other  officers  of 
the  army  of  the  United  Stotes  within  the  Confederacy 
have  been  guilty  of  felonies  and  capital  ofieooes  which 
are  punishable  by  all  laws,  human  and  divine.    I  am 
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directed  bj  him  to  bring  to  your  notioe  s  few  of  those 
best  aatbenticated. 

Newspapers  receired  finom  the  United  Ststes  an- 
nonnoe  as  a  fact  that  Uu.-Gen.  Hunter  has  armed 
alares  for  the  murder  of  their  masters,  and  has  thus 
done  all  in  his  power  to  inaogpirate  a  servile  war, 
which  is  worse  than  that  of  the  savage,  inasmuch  as  it 
superadds  other  horrors  to  the  indiMriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

Brig.-Gen.  Phelps  is  reported  to  have  initiated  at 
New  Orleans  the  example  set  bj  Uaj-Qen.  Hunter  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

Brig.-Oen.  O.  N.  Fitch  is  stated  in  the  same  journals 
to  have  murdered  in  cold  blood  two  peacefol  citizens, 
because  one  of  his  men,  while  invaduff  our  counUy, 
was  killed  by  some  unknown  person  while  defending 
his  home. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  repeat  the  inquiry  relative  to  jhe  oases  of 
Humford  and  Owens,  and  to  ask  whether  the  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  action  of  Qens.  Hunter,  Phelps, 
and  Fitch  are  admitted  to  be  true,  and  whether  the 
conduct  of  these  generals  is  sanctioned  by  their  Qov- 
eroment 

I  am  further  directed  by  his  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  notice  that,  in  the  event  of  not  rec^ving  a 
reply  to  these  inquiries  within  fifteen  davs  from  toe 
delivery  of  this  letter,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  al- 
leged facts  are  true,  and  are  saoctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  such  an  event,  on  that 
Government  will  rest  the  respousibility  of  the  retribu- 
tion or  retaliatory  measures  which  shall  be  adopted  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  merciless  atrocities  which  now  char- 
acterize the  war  against  the  Confederate  States. 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

R.  E.  LEiEi,  General  Commanding. 

To  both  oommnnications  bat  one  answer 
was  returned,  and  that  was  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  note,  with  whidi,  for  the  time, 
all  correspondence  on  the  snhject  between  the 
parties  ended : 

HsAnqiTASTBBS  or  nzi  Abut,  WAsmNovoir,  ? 
Aug,  9, 1M2.     S 
Chfi.  R.  S,  Zuy  Commanding^  So,  : 

Gb^tbral  :  Tour  two  communications  of  the  2d  in- 
stant, with  enclosure,  are  received.  As  these  papers 
are  couched  in  language  insulting  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  I  most  respectfully  decline  to  re- 
ceive them.    They  are  retomed  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
H.W.HALLECK, 
General-in-Chief  U.  S.  Army. 

The  Confederates,  however,  not  receiving 
what  they  considered  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  last  quoted  let- 
ter of  Gen.  Lee,  of  Augost  2,  proceeded  to  is- 
sue two  yindictive  orders  in  the  nature  of  re- 
taliatory measures  against  officers  of  the  United 
States  army.  The  first,  dated  August  20, 
threatened  retaliation  for  the  lives  of  peaoe- 
ahle  citizens  said  to  have  heen  taken  by  Gen. 
(Oolonel)  Fitch  in  Arkansas,  and  the  second, 
dated  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  known  as 
General  Order  No.  60,  was  to  the  following 
effect : 

WhtrtM  Maj.-Gen.  Hunter,  recently  in  command  of 
the  enemy's  forces  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Briff.'Gen.  Phelps,  a  militarv  commander  of  the  enemy 
in  tne  State  of  Louisiana,  have  organized  and  armed 
neffro  slaves  for  military  service  agamst  their  masters, 
citizens  of  this  Confederacy : 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  answer  an  inquirv  whether  said  con- 
duct of  its  officers  meets  its  sanction,  and  has  thus  left 
to  this  Government  no  other  means  of  repressing  isid 


crimes  and  outrages  than  bv  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  of  retaliation  as  shaU  serve  to  prevent  their 
repetition : 

Ordered  that  Uaj.-Gen.  Hunter  and  Brig.-Gen. 
Phelps  be  no  longer  held  and  treated  as  public  ene- 
mies of  the  Conftderate  States,  but  as  outlaws;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  either  of  them, 
or  that  of  any  other  commissioued  officer  employed  in 
drilling,  organising  or  instructing  slaves,  with  a  view 
to  their  armed  service  in  this  war,  he  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  held  in  dose  confine- 
ment for  execution  as  a  felon,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  President  may  order. 

The  retaliatory  orders  against  Gen.  Pope^s 
command  were  for  several  weeks  enforced  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  strictness;  but  when 
he  retired  from  command,  they  were  rescinded. 

An  event  occurring  in  ]MSssonri  in  October 
gave  occasion  for  further  retaliatory  action  on 
tiie  part  of  the.  Oonfederate  authorities.  An- 
drew AUsman,  a  loyal  citizen  of  Palmyra,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  a  non- 
combatant,  having  been  forcibly  abducted  by  a 
band  of  guerillas  under  the  command  of  one 
Porter,  the  latter  was  notified  by  Gen.  McNeil, 
commanding  a  portion  of  the  Ifiissouri  State 
militia,  that  unless  Allsman  was  returned  un- 
harmed to  his  family  by  the  18th  of  October, 
ten  of  the  captured  guerillas  would  be  sum- 
marily shot.  Allsman  not  appearing  on  the 
day  specified,  the  death  penalty  was  inflicted 
on  ten  men  selected  from  Porter's  band,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. 
Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  Oonfeder- 
ate capital  in  due  season,  and  produced  the 
following  order  from  President  Davis  : 

BxacunvB  Omoa,  BicnMOicn,  J^ov.  17,  18<Hl 
2Aetti.»Qm,  T.  J,  Eolmei^  Commanding  JVane-Miuit- 
Hppi  Department : 

Gbnbral:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  slip  from  the 
Memphis  "Daily  Appeal"  of  the  8d  instant,  o^ntain- 
ing  an  account,  purporting  to  be  derived  fivm  the 
Palmyra  (Missouri)  <*  Courier,"  a  federal  journal,  of 
the  murder  of  ten  Confederate  citizens  of  Missouri 
by  order  of  Gen.  McNeil  of  the  United  States  army. 

Yon  will  communicate  by  flag  of  truce  with  the  Fed- 
eral officer  commanding  that  department,  and  ascertain 
if  the  fitcts  are  as  stated.  If  they  be  so,  yon  will  de- 
mand the  immediate  surrender  of  Gen.  McNeil  to  the 
Confederate  authorities,  and,  if  this  demand  is  not 
complied  with,  you  will  inform  said  commanding  offi- 
cer that  you  are  ordered  to  execute  the  first  ten  United 
States  officers  who  may  be  captured  and  fidl  into  your 
hands.    Yeiy  respectfully,  yours, 

JEFFERSON  DAYIR 

Whether  from  inability,  on  the  part  of  Gen. 
Holmes,  to  capture  the  requisite  number  of 
United  States  officers,  or  in  consequence  of 
subsequent  instructions  received  by  him,  he 
seems  never  to  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  order. 

The  retaliatory  order  of  President  Davis,  of 
Dec.  28,  elicited  by  the  execution  of  Mumford 
in  New  Orleans,  and  hy  various  administrative 
acts  of  Gen.  Butler,  and  directed  against  that 
ffeneral,  and  the  officers  and  negro  slaves  under 
his  command,  will  be  found  among  the  Public 
Documents  nublished  in  this  volume. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
This  church  is  one  of  the  few  religious  denom- 
inations of  the  United  States  which  maintained 
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a  national  organization  embracing  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  until  the  outbreak  of  the  oivil 
war.  After  the  organization  of  a  government 
for  the  seceded  States,  and  the  interruption  of 
all  communications  between  the  seceded  and 
the  Federal  States,  the  Bishops  of  the  former 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent church  organization.  A  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Bishops  determined  to  unite  the 
dioceses  of  the  seceded  States  into  "  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  Confederate 
States."  The  first  "  General  Council "  of  the 
church  (this  name  was  adopted  for  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  church  instead  of  General  Sy- 
nods) met  at  Augusta.  Georgia,  on  November 
12,  1662.  A  pastoral  letter  was  issued  by  the 
House  of  Bishops.  No  complaint  was  raised 
against  the  church  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  abolition  movement  in  the  northern  States 
was  styled  "  that  hateful  and  infidel  pestilence." 
Although  the  bishops  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  and  announce  that  the 
*'  national  life  of  the  Confederate  States  is  to  be 
planted  upon  it,"  they  acknowledge  that  hith- 
erto the  slavery  system,  in  the  southern  States, 
has  had  some  ^^  unchristian  features,"  and  they, 
therefore,  urge  upon  the  masters  of  the  coun- 
try *'  their  obligations  as  Christian  men,  so  to 
arrange  this  institution  as  not  to  necessitate 
the  violation  of  those  sacred  relations  which 
God  has  created,  and  which  man  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  Christian  duty,  annul,"  and,  in 
particular,  to  prevent  all  necessity  for  the  sep- 
aration of  parents  and  children,  of  husbands 
and  wives.  The  bishops  claim  to  know  *Hhat 
the  public  sentiment  is  rapidly  becoming  sound 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  Legislatures  of 
several  of  the  Confederate  States  have  already 
taken  steps  toward  this  consummation." 

The  triennial  general  convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Oct.  1,  1862. 
It  was  not  attended  by  any  bishops  or  delegates 
from  the  seceded  dioceses.  At  the  opening  of 
the  convention,  it  was  thought  that  a  minority 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  would  be  opposed 
to  any  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country ; 
but  a  series  was  brought  in  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  nine,  to  which  all  the  proposed  reso- 
lutions of  this  class  had  been  referred,  declar- 
ing that  the  church  is  teaching  the  duty  of 
loyalty  to  the  civil  authority,  regularly  and 
legitimately  constituted ;  that  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, the  convention  refrains  from  employ- 
ing any  terms  of  condemnation  or  reproach 
toward  the  ministers  or  laymen  who  have 
arrayed  themselyes  in  open  and  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  regularly  constituted  government  of 
the  church ;  that  as  individuals  and  as  citizens 
the  members  of  the  convention  acknowledge 
their  duty  in  sustaining  and  defending  the 
country  in  the  great  struggle  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged, but  that  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  the 
convention  can  pledge  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment only  earnest  and  devout  prayers  for  a 
^>eedy  and  complete  success.    After  a  long 


and  animated  discussion  the  resolntiona  were 
adopted  by  a  large  minority.  The  convention 
was  closed  by  a  pastoral  address,  which  referred 
to  secession  in  much  stronger  terms  than  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  lower  house,  calling 
secession  a  sin  and  a  crime  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  Through  a  debate  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  pastoral  address  in 
the  denominational  organs  it  was  ascertuned 
that  the  draft  of  the  pastoral  letter  had  been 
originally  prepared  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  of 
Vermont.  Bishop  McHvaine  of  Ohio,  not 
considering  the  draft  sufiSdently  explicit  on 
the  great  question  involved  in  the  war,  pro- 
posed a  counter-draft).  In  the  committee 
chared  with  submitting  a  draft  to  the  House 
of  Bishops,  two  bishops  (those  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan)  voted  for  the  draft  of  Bishop 
Hopkins ;  two  (the  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and 
Bishop  Mcllvaine)  for  the  counter-draft  of 
Bishop  Mcllvaine.  Bishop  Hopkins  refrained 
from  voting.  Thus  both  drafts  came  before 
the  House  of  Bishops,  which,  on  motion  of  tbe 
Bishop  of  Maryland,  gave  the  preference  to 
the  address  prepared  by  Bishop  McHvaine. 

The  general  convention  also  inaugurated  a 
movement  that  may  become  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  future  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
by  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  *^  establishing  intercommunion  with  the 
Busso-Greek  Church."  The  English  convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  which  met  on  Februajy  10, 
1868,  had  also  a  discussion  on  the  same  subject 
and  unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  it  A 
particular  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the 
scheme  is  taken  by  Bev.  George  Williams,  of 
King^s  College,  Cambridge,  England,  who  is  in 
correspondence  with  prominent  members  of 
the  Russian  Church,  who  have  assured  him 
that  the  pron>ect8  for  a  realization  of  the  plan 
are  gooa.  In  former  years,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  had  already  expressed  its  de- 
sire to  establish  an  official  intercourse  with  the 
Church  of  Sweden,  ^hich,  although  Lutheran, 
is  yet  strictly  Episcopal  in  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Bishop  of  Illinois,  in  1862,  received 
into  his  diocese  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Sweden  upon  his  letters  of  orders 
and  other  papers.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
second  cose  when  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  expressly  acknowledged  the  validi- 
ty of  the  Swedish  orders. 

The  Church  has  a  bishop  in  each  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  State  of  New  York  is  divided 
into  2  dioceses.  New  York  and  Western  New 
York;  and  there  is  besfdes  a  missionary  bishop 
of  the  Northwest,  residing  in  Nebraska  City. 
The  Church  Calender,  for  1868,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  church  (including  the 
seceded  States) :  clergy,  2,270 ;  parishes,  3^827; 
communicants.  160,612. 

In  the  British  provinces  of  North  America 
there  are  sees  at  Montreal  (Metropolitan),  Que- 
bec, Toronto,  Nova  Scoda,  Newfoundland, 
Fredericton,  Huron,  Rupert^s  Land,  Columbia, 
and  Ontario ;  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Barbadoes^ 
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Antigaa,  Ghiiana,  Jamaica,  Einsston,  Kaasan. 
The  Episcopaliaa  population,  according  to  the 
official  oensos  taken  in  1861,  was  63,822  in 
Lower  Canada,  811,565  in  Upper  Canada,  47,- 
744  in  Nova  Scotia,  44,285  in  Newfoandlano, 
6,787  in  Prince  Edward^a  Island. 

The  most  important  subject  discussed  by  the 
proTinciid  sjnod  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada  was  the  mode  of  electing  a  metropoli- 
tan of  the  Canadian  dioceses.  Both  houses 
expr^sed  themselves  in  favor  of  permanently 
connecting  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  with 
the  Episcopal  See  of  Montreal.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  how  justice  could 
be  done  to  the  claims  of  the  Diocese  of  Mon- 
treal as  well  as  to  those  of  the  other  dioceses 
of  the  province,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
next  provincial  synod. 

Identical  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country,  is  the  established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Epis-- 
copal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
common  to  comprise  them  together  under  the 
name  of  Anglican  Church.  The  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  has,  in  England  2  arch- 
bishops and  26  bishops,  in  Ireland  2  archbish- 
ops and  10  bishops.  The  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotiand  is  a  comparatively  small  body,  which 
has  7  bishops,  bat  not  more  than  about  157 
churches  and  166  clergy.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  governed  by  the  two  convocations  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  which  are  re^n^larly 
oonvened  with  Parliament.  From  the  time  of 
George  the  First  until  the  reign  of  Victoria 
tiie  powers  of  the  convocations  nave  been  sus- 
pended by  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  but  they 
are  now  gradually  returning,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  become  from  year  to  year  more 
interesting  and  important  The  bishops  of  Ire- 
land will  also  take  steps  for  having  their  con- 
vocation revived. 

One  of  the  most  important  auestions  which 
the  convocations  of  England  were  called 
to  act  upon,  during  the  year  1862,  was  the 
doctrinal  controversy  which  had  been  kindled 
by  that  famous  volume  of  theological  writing, 
called,  *^The  Essays  and  Reviews."  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  two  of  the  authors.  Dr. 
'Williams  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  had  a  suit 
brought  against  them,  and  on  June  25th,  the 
Court  of  Arches  gave  judgment  in  tiieir  cases, 
some  of  the  charges  against  them  were  reject- 
ed, others  were  ordered  to  be  modified.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  judge,  the 
charges  were  altered,  and  the  cause  came  up 
again  on  Dec.  15th.  Both  the. essayists  were 
declared  to  have  taught  doctrines  contravening 
some  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  were  therefore  sentenced  to  one  year's 
suspension  from  their  livings  and  the  offices 
and  benefits  belonging  thereto.  In  both  in- 
stances, notice  of  appeal  to  the  privy  council 
was  given.  The  great  excitement  which  the 
EwMB  and  Betiem  had  produced  in  the  entire 
theological  world,  received  new  fuel  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  of  one  of  the  colonial 


bishops — Bishop  Colenso  of  Natal, — who  devi- 
ated even  more  than  any  of  the  essayists  from 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  church  on  inspiration. 
The  organs  of  the  church  generally  demanded 
his  resignation,  but  in  his  case  a  new  difficulty 
arose.  The  Bishop  appeared  to  be  unwilling 
to  resign,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  law  to 
compel  him.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
notice  was  given  by  Archdeacon  Denison,  that 
he  would  move  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  con- 
vocation of  Canterbury,  in  1863,  an  inquiry 
into  the  Bishop's  case. 

As  no  officii  census  is  taken  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  religious  denominations  in  England 
ana  Scotland,  it  is  not  known  how  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  From  a  carefol  comparison  of  the 
marriage,  educational,  and  other  statistics,  it 
is,  however,  probable,  that  in  England  proper 
from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
(which,  in  1861,  amounted  to  20,061,726)  are 
connected  with  the  Established  Church.  In  Ire- 
land, the  number  of  the  Episcopalian  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  official  census  of  1861, 
was  687,661,  out  of  a  total  population  of  5,» 
764,548. 

Outside  of  Great  Britain  the  Anglican  Church 
has  only  one  Episcopal  See  in  Lurope,  at  Gi- 
braltar, the  bishop  of  which  place  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  churches  in  Malta,  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Asia,  there  are  bishops  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay  in  India,  at  Colombo  in  Ceylon, 
atLabuan  in  Borneo,  at  Victoria  in  Hongkong, 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  one  bishop  in  connection  wiUi 
tJie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  at 
Amoy,  China. 

In  the  British  possessions  in  Africa,  there 
are  bishops  at  Capetown,  Grahamstown,  Sierra 
Leone,  Natal,  St.  Helena  and  Mauritius.  For 
countries  outside  of  the  British  possessions, 
missionary  bishops  have  been  appointed  for 
Zambezi  ^1862)  and  the  Orange  Territory 
(1868).  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  has  sent  a  missionary  bishop  to  Liberia. 

A  considerable  number  of  Episcopal  Sees 
have  been  established  in  Oceanica;  in  Austra- 
lia, there  are  bishops  at  Sydney  rthe  bishop  of 
which  is  the  metropolitan  of  tne  Australian 
dioceses),  Tasmania,  Kew  Castle,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bonme,  Perth,  Christ  Church,  Brisbane  and 
Goulburn  (established  in  1868).  New  Zealand 
has  a  metropolitan  called  the  Bishop  of  Kew 
Zealand,  and  the  bishops  of  Christ  Church, 
Nelson,  Waiaqua,  Wellington.  A  missionary 
bishop,  who  has  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Mela- 
nesia, was  appointed  in  1861,  for  the  islands  of 
Polynesia,  most  of  which  are  not  under  British 
rule. 

In  1861,  at  the  request  of  the  kins  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  diocese  of  Honolulu  was 
erected,  and  in  1862,  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
the  ministers  received  the  rite  of  confirmation, 
and  the  Anglican  Church  now  bears  the  char- 
acter of  the  state  diurch. 
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PUBLIO  DOOUMENTB.— Jf«iKV«  €(f  Pren^ 

dent  LiKOOLN  on  ^  Emancipation  ofSlanu 

and  Componaation  to  their  ownen. 

WAMmrOTOir,  March  %  1881 
FMotD  CUiMM  of  the  Senate 

and  Eouu  of  Bqfreeentatitee  : 

I  z«oommond  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  br  yoar 
honorable  body  which  shall  be,  Babstantiallj,  aa  follows : 

Benlved,  That  the  United  States,  in  otder  to  eofoerate  with 
any  State  which  may  adopt  gradnal  abolition  of  auiTeiy.  giye 
to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  need  by  saoh  State,  in  its 
dlaeietion,  to  compensate  It  fiv  the  inoonTenieDoe,  pabllo 
and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolotion  does 
not  meet  the  approral  of  Congress  and  the  country, 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  if  it  does  command  such  ap« 
pToval  Ideem  it  of  importance  that  the  States  and  peo- 
ple immediately  interested  should  be  at  once  distinctly 
notified  of  the  fact,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  consider 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  it 

The  Federal  Goveniment  would  find  its  highest  in- 
terest in  such  a  measure  aa  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  self-preservation.  The  leaders  of  the  ezistintf 
rebellion  entertain  the  hope  that  this  Government  wifl 
ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  some  part  of  the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the 
SUve  Stetes  north  of  such  part  will  then  say,  "  The 
Union  for  which  we  hare  strugsled  being  already  ffone, 
we  now  choose  to  go  with  theSonthem  section.'^  To 
deprive  them  of  this  hope  substantially  ends  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  initiation  of  emancipation  deprives  them 
of  it.  and  of  aU  the  SUtes  initiating  it. 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating^  slavery 
would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation,  but 
while  the  offer  is  equally  made  to  all,  the  more  North- 
em  shall,  by  such  initiation,  make  it  certain  to  the 
more  Southern  that  in  no  event  will  the  former  ever 
join  the  latter  in  their  proposed  Confederacy.  I  say 
initiation,  because,  in  my  judgment  gradual  and  not 
sudden  emancipation  is  better  for  all. 

In  the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  view,  anr  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  with  the  census  or  an  abstract  of  the 
Treasury  report  before  him,  can  readily  see  for  himself 
how  yery  soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this  war 
would  purohsse,  at  a  fiur  yalnation,  all  the  slares  in 
any  named  State. 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  (General  Qor- 
emment  sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right  by  the  Federal  au- 
thori^  to  interfere  with  slarery  within  State  limits — 
referring  as  it  does  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject, 
in  each  case,  to  the  State  and  the  people  immediately 
interested.  It  is  proposed  aa  a  matter  of  perfectly  free 
choice  to  them. 

In  the  annual  Message,  last  December,  I  thought  fit 
to  say  **  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all 
indispensable  means  must  be  employed."  I  said  this 
not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  been  made,  and 
continues  to  be  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A 
practical  reacknowledgment  of  the  national  authority 
woiUd  render  the  war  unnecessary,  and  it  would  at 
once  cease.  But  resistance  continues,  and  the  war 
must  also  continue ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all 
the  incidents  which  may  attend,  and  all  the  ruin  which 
may  follow  it  Such  as  may  seem  indispensablcL  or 
may  obviously  promise  great  efficiency  toward  ending 
the  struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made  (though  an  offer  only), 
I  hope  it  may  be  esteemed  no  offence  to  ask  whether 
the  pecuniary  consideration  tendered  would  not  be  of 
more  value  to  the  States  and  private  persons  concerned 
than  would  the  institution  and  property  in  it^  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
adoption  or  the  proposed  resolution  would  be  merely 
initiatorjr,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it 
is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  im- 
portant practical  results. 

In  full  view  of  my  great  responsibility  to  mr  God 
and  my  country,  I  eamestiy  beg  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  the  subject 
*  ^  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


ICsJor-Qeneral  Commanding. 
Assistant  AxUX-Gen. 


Proelamatum  of  Preeident  Loroour  eounUt' 
manding  the  EmaneynUion  order  of  Omierai 
Datid  HunteTy  in  the  Department  of  the 
South: 

Whereoit  There  appears  in  the  public  prints  what 
purports  to  be  a  proclamation  of  Mi^.  Gen.  Hontef^ 
in  the  words  and  figures  following: 

HxADQVAnrKBS  Bar  Axnm  ornm  Boms,  I 
HilUm  Head,  S.C.,Jfoy  9,1801     f 
General  Order  No.  11. 

The  three  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  CaroUna, 
eomprisina  the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  havinc 
deliberately  declared  themselves  no  longer  under  the  United 
States  of  America,  sad  having  taken  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  itbeoomes  s  military  neoessity  to  dedaxe  them 
under  martial  law. 

This  was  aoeordlncly  done  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  IM^ 
Slavery  and  msrtial  law  in  a  free  oonntvy  are  altogether  la- 
eompatlble.  The  peraons  In  theae  States— Georgia,  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina— heretofore  held  as  slaves,  are  thcrefoire 
dedared  forover  free. 

[OnriGXAL.]  

Signed,     __     DAVID  HUNTBR, 

£d.  W.  Smibi,  Aoting 

'  And,  vthereae,  the  same  is  producing  some  excite- 
ment and  misunderstsnding,  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lin* 
coin.  President  of  the  United  States,  proclaim  and  de- 
clare that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
knowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Hunter  to  issue  such  prodsmation,  nor  has  it  yet 
any  authentic  information  that  the  document  is  gen- 
uine ;  and,  farther,  that  neither  General  Hunter  nor  any 
other  commander  orperson  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  proclamation 
declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State  free,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed proclamation  now  in  question,  whether  gennine 
or  false,  is  altogether  roid  so  far  as  respects  such  dec- 
laration. I  further  make  known  that,  whether  it  be 
competent  for  me,  aa  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or  States, 
free;  and  whether  at  any  time,  or  in  any  case,  it  shall 
have  become  a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Government  to  examine  such  supposed 
rjwer,  are'  questions  which,  under  my  responsibility, 
reserve  to  myself^  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified 
in  leaving  to  the  dedsion  of  commanders  in  the  field. 

These  are  totally  different  questions  from  thoae  of 
police  regpilations  m  armies  in  camps. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March  last,  by  a  special  Message, 
I  recommended  to  Congress  the  adoptionof  a  joint  res- 
olution, to  be  substantially  as  follows : 

Xeeoloed^  That  the  United  States  oncht  to  oooperrte  with 
any  State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  aooUshment  of  slavery, 

Sving  to  such  State  earnest  expresaton  to  compensate  for  its 
conveniences,  public  and  private,  produoed  by  sndi  chaags 
of  system. 

The  resolution  in  the  language  aboye  quoted  was 
adopted  by  large  majorities  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  and  now  stands  an  authentic,  definite,  and 
solemn  proposal  of  the  Nation  to  the  States  and  people 
most  interested  in  the  subject  matter.  To  the  people 
of  these  States  now,  I  mostiy  appeaL  I  do  not  argue 
—I  beseech  you  to  make  the  arsuments  for  jourselvea. 
Ton  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signa  of  the 
times. 

I  beg  of  yon  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of 
them,  ranging,  if  it  may  be,  far  above  partisan  and 
personal  politics.  • 

This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  eomnon 
object,  easting  no  roproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not 
the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contemplates  would  come 
gentiy  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking 
anything.  Will  you  not  embrace  it?  w>  much  good 
has  not  oeen  done  by  one  effort  in  aU  past  time,  as  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  it  is  now  your  high  privilege  to 
do.  May  the  vast  futuro  not  have  to  lament  that  you 
have  neglected  it 

In  witness  whereof  I  hare  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  berewito 
aflized. 
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Bone  ftt  the  City  of  Washingioii  this  19th  day  of 
May,  in  the  jear  of  our  liord  one  thousand  eight  non- 
drra  and  SLztr-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  eightj-sizth. 

(Signed)  AfiBAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Bj  the  President: 

W.  H.  SiwABD,  Secretary  of  State. 


Appeal  of  JPrendmt  LraooLN  to  the  Border 
States  on  Emancipation, 

The  Representatives  and  Senator*  of  the 
Border  Slaveholding  States  having,  by  special 
invitation  of  the  President,  been  convened  at 
the  Ezecutive  Mansion  on  Saturday  morning, 
July  12,  President  Linoolk  addressed  them  as 
follows  from  a  written  paper  held  in  his  hands : 

Gkntlkmbv:  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
now  near,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
for  seTeral  months.  Believing  that  you  of  the  Border 
States  hold  more  power  for  kSoA  than  anjr  other  equal 
number  of  members,  I  feel  it  a  duty  wmch  I  cannot 
justifiably  waive  to  make  this  appeal  to  you. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure 
you  that,  in  mv  opinion,  if  you  all  had  voted  for  the 
resolution  in  toe  gradual  emancipation  Message  of  last 
March  the  war  would  now  be  substantially  ended. 
And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most 
potent  and  swift  means  of  en  dins  it  Let  the  States 
which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and  certainly  that 
in  no  event  will  the  States  tou  represent  ever  join  their 
proposed  Confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much  longer 
maintain  the  contest.  But  you  cannot  divest  them  of 
their  hope  to  ultimately  have  you  with  them  so  Ions 
as  you  snow  a  determination  to  perpetuate  the  insti- 
tution  within  your  own  States.  Beat  them  at  elec- 
tions, as  you  have  overwhelmingly  done,  and,  nothinff 
daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as  their  own.  You  and  I 
know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that 
lever  before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you  no 
more  forever. 

Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, and  I  trust  you  will  not  now  think  I  im- 
properly  touch  what  is  exclusively  your  own,  when, 
for  the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask.  Can  you,  for 
your  States,  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge  ? 
Discarding  punctilio  and  maxims  adapted  to  more 
manafl;eabie  times,  and  looking  only  to  the  unpreced- 
entedQr  stem  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in 
any  possible  event  f  Tou  prefer  that  the  constitution- 
al relation  of  the  States  to  toe  nation  shall  be  practical- 
ly restored  without  disturbance  of  the  institution :  and 
if  this  were  done,  my  whole  duty,  in  this  respect, 
under  the  Constitution  and  my  oath  of  office,  would  be 
performed.  But  it  is  not  done,  and  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  it  by  war.  The  incidents  of  the  war  can- 
not be  avoided.  If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must 
if  the  object  be  not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in 
your  States  will  be  extinguished  bv  mere  friction  and 
abrasion — ^by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be 

Sme,  and  you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it. 
uch  of  its  value  is  gone  alreirav.  How  much  better 
for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step  which  at 
once  shortens  the  war^and  secures  substantial  com- 
pensation for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in 
any  other  event!  How  much  better  to  thus  save  the 
money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the  war  I  How 
much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere 
long  render  us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it!  How 
much  better  for  yon,  as  seller,  and  the  nation,  as  buy- 
er, to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without  which  the  war 
could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to 
be  sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another's 
throats! 

I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a 
decision  at  once  to  emancipate  gradually.    Room  in 
South  America  for  colonization  can  be  obtained  cheap- 
ly, and  in  abundance,  and  when  numbers  shall  be 
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large  enough  to  be  company  and  encouragement  fbr 
one  another,  the  fireed  people  will  not  be  so  reluctant 
to  go. 

r am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned— 
one  which  threatens  division  among  those  who,  united, 
are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  of  it  is  known  to 
TOU.  Gten.  Hunter  is  an  honest  man.  He  was.  and  I 
hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I  valued  him  none  tne  less 
for  his  agreeing  with  me  in  the  general  wish  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He  pioclauned  all 
men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the 
proclamation.  He  expected  more  sood  and  less  harm 
from  the  measure  than  I  could  believe  would  follow. 
Tet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction,  if  not 
oflfenoe,  to  many  whose  support  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  And  this  is  not  the  end  of'^it  The 
pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon  me  and  is  in- 
creasing. Bv  conceding  what  I  now  ask  you  can  re- 
lieve me,  and,  much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in 
this  important  point 

Upon  these  considerations  I  have  again  begged  your 
attention  to  the  Message  of  March  last.  Before  laaving 
the  Capitol,  consider  and  discuss  it  among  younelves. 
Tou  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as  sodi  I  pray 
you  consider  this  proposition:  and  at  the  least  com- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  your  States  and  people. 
As  you  would  perpetuate  popular  government  Tor  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  1  beseech  you  that  you  do  in 
no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great 
peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action 
to  bring  a  speedy  relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of 
government  is  saved  to  the  world ;  its  beloved  history 
and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy 
future  fully  assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand. 
To  you,  more  than  to  any  others,  the  privilege  is  given 
to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that  grandeur,  and 
to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  some 
conversation  was  had  between  the  President 
and  several  members  of  the  delegations  from 
the  Border  States,  in  which  it  was  represented 
that  these  States  conld  not  be  expected  to 
move  in  so  ^reat  a  matter  as  that  brought  to 
their  notice  in  the  foregoing  address  while  as 
yet  the  Congress  had  taken  no  step  beyond  the 
passage  of  a  resolution,  expressive  rather  of  a 
sentiment  than  presenting  a.  substantial  and 
reliable  basis  of  action. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  force  of 
this  view,  and  admitted  that  the  Border  States 
were  entitled  to  expect  a  substantial  pledge  of 
pecuniary  aid  as  the  condition  of  taking  into 
consideration  a  proportion  so  important  in  its 
relations  to  their  social  system. 

It  was  further  represented,  in  the  confer- 
ence, that  the  people  of  the  Border  States  were 
interested  in  knowing  the  great  importance 
which  the  President  attached  to  the  policy  in 
question,  while  it  was  equally  due  to  the  conn- 
try,  to  the  President,  and  to  themselves  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Border  Slaveholding 
States  should  publicly  announce  the  motives 
under  which  they  were  called  to  act  and  the 
considerations  of  public  policy  urged  upon  them 
and  their  constituents  by  the  President. 

With  a  view  to  such  a  statement  of  their 
position,  the  members  thus  addressed,  met  in 
council  to  deliberate  on  the  reply  they  should 
make  to  the  President,  and,  as  the  result  of  a 
comparison  of  opinions  among  themselves,  they 
determined  upon  the  adoption  of  a  migority 
and  a  minority  answer. 
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BXFLT  OF  TEB  MAJOBITT. 

The  following  paper  was  aent  to  tiie  Preai- 
dent,  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  repreaent- 
ativea  from  the  Border  Slaveholding  States. 
It  waa  prepared  by  J,  W.  Orisfield,  of  l£ary- 
land: 

WABHOratOK,  Jvlfl4,  18M. 

The  undersigned,  BepresentatiTes  of  Kentucky,  Yir- 
nnia,  MUsoun,  and  Maryland,  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  hare  listened  to  your  address  with  the  pro- 
found sensibilitT  naturally  inspired  by  the  hiofa  source 
from  which  it  emanates,  the  earnestness  whicb  marked 
its  ddiverj,  and  the  overwhelming  inportanoe  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  have  siven  it  a  most 
respectful  consideration,  and  now  lay  before  you  our 
response.  We  regret  that  want  of  time  has  not  per- 
mitted us  to  make  it  more  perfect. 

We  have  not  been  wanting,  Hr.  President,  in  respect 
toyoi^and  in  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
UnionP  We  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  great  dif- 
ficulties surroundins  you,  compared  with  which  all 
former  national  troubles  have  been  but  as  the  summer 
doud ;  and  we  have  freely  given  you  our  sympathy  and 
support  Repudiating  the  daneerous  heresies  of  the 
secessionists,  and  believing,  wi£  you,  that  the  war  on 
their  part  is  aggressive  and  wicked,  and  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  to  be  prosecuted  on  ours,  as  defined  by 
your  Message  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Congress, 
to  be  such  as  all  gooa  men  should  approve,  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  vote  all  supplies  necessary  to  carry  it 
on  vigorously.  We  have  voted  all  the  men  and  money 
you  have  asKed  for,  and  even  more :  we  have  imposed 
onerous  taxes  on  our  people,  ana  they  are  paying 
them  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity;  we  have  en- 
couraged enlistments  and  sent  to  the  field  many  of 
our  best  men ;  and  some  of  our  number  have  offered 
their  persons  to  the  enemy  as  pledges  of  their  sinceri^ 
and  devotion  to  the  country.  We  have  done  all  this 
under  the  most  discoura^^ing  circumstances  and  in  the 
face  of  measures  most  distasteful  to  us  and  injurious  to 
Uie  interests  we  represent,  and  in  the  hearing  of  doc- 
trines avowed  by  those  who  claim  to  be  your  friends  most 
abhorrent  to  us  and  our  constituents.  But,  for  all  this, 
we  have  never  faltered,  nor  shall  we  as  long  as  we  have 
a  Constitution  to  defend  and  a  Government  which  pro- 
tects us.  And  we  are  ready  for  renewed  efforts,  and 
even  greater  sacrifices,  yea,  any  sacrifice,  when  we  are 
satisned  it  is  required  to  preserve  our  admirable  form 
of  government  and  the  priceless  blessings  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.   . 

A  few  of  our  number  voted  for  the  resolution  recom- 
mended by  your  Message  of  the  6th  of  March  last ;  the 
greater  portion  of  us  dm  not,  and  we  will  briefly  state 
the  prominent  reasons  which  influenced  our  action. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proposed  a  radical  change  of  our 
social  system,  and  was  hurried  through  both  Houses 
with  undue  haste,  without  reasonable  time  for  consid- 
eration and  debate,  and  with  no  time  at  all  for  consult- 
ation with  our  constituents,  whose  interests  it  deeply 
involved.  It  seemed  like  an  interference  by  this  Gror- 
ernment  with  a  question  whieh  peculiariy  and  exclu- 
sively belonged  to  our  respective  States,  on  which  they 
had  not  sought  advice  or  solicited  aid.  Many  of  us 
doubted  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Gkivemment 
to  make  appropriations  of  money  for  the  object  desig- 
nated, ana  all  of  us  thought  our  finances  were  in  no 
condition  to  bear  the  immense  outlay  which  its  adop- 
tion and  faithful  execution  would  impose  upon  the  Nsp 
tional  Treasury.  If  we  pause  but  a  moment  to  think 
of  the  debt  its  acceptance  would  have  entailed,  we  are 
appalled  by  its  mfl^itnde.  The  proposition  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  States,  and  embraced  the  whole  num- 
ber of  slaves.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there 
were  then  very  nearly  four  million  slaves  in  the  coun- 
try ;  from  natural  increase  they  exceed  that  number 
now.  At  even  the  low  average  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
the  price  fixed  by  the  emancipation  act  for  the  slaves 
of  tnis  District,  and  greatly  below  their  real  worth, 


their  value  runs  up  to  the  enormous  sun  off  twelve  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars ;  and  if  to  that  we  add  the  cost 
of  deportation  and  colonisation,  at  one  hundred  doUui 
each,  which  is  but  a  fraction  more  than  is  actoaUj  paid 
by  the  Maryland  Colonization  Sodely,  we  have  four 
hundred  millions  more  \  We  were  not  willing  to  im* 
pose  a  tax  on  our  people  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
on  that  sum,  in  addition  to  the  vast  and  daily  increu- 
ing  debt  already  fixed  upon  them  bv  the  exigencies  of 
the  war;  and,  if  we  had  been  wulins,  the  ommtiy 
could  not  bear  it  Stated  in  this  form  the  propositioD 
is  nothing  less  than  the  deportation  from  the  oouotiy 
of  sixtee^undred  million  dollars'  worth  of  prodadDg 
labor,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  an  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  same  amount ! 

But,  if  we  are  told  that  it  was  expected  thst  only  the 
States  we  represent  would  accept  the  proposition,  we 
respectfully  submit  that  even  then  it  involves  a  som 
too  sreat  6r  the  financial  ability  of  this  Qovenment 
at  this  time.    According  to  the  census  of  1860— 

Kentucky  bad J95,490  alsrea 

Maryland 8T,188    *' 

Virginia .4W,887     - 

Delaware 1,7»8    • 

Mlssonrl 1U,J«5    " 

Tonneaaee 2T6.T84    * 

Making  in  the  whole %\9^1\%   * 

At  the  same  rate  of  valnstion  these  would 

amount  to 4868^888,600 

Add  for  deportation  and  colonization  $100 

eaeh ll»,M4.Be8 

And  we  have  the  enormous  sum  of |4TB,078,1SS 

We  did  not  feel  that  we  should  be  justified  in  votii^ 
for  a  measure  which,  if  carried  out,  would  add  this 
vast  amount  to  our  public  debt  at  a  moment  when  the 
Treasury  was  reeling  under  the  enormous  expenditures 
of  the  war. 

Again,  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  resolution  was  but 
the  annunciation  of  a  sentiment  which  could  not,  or 
was  not  likely  to  be,  reduced  to  an  actual,  tangible  pro- 
position. No  movement  was  then  made  to  provide  ind 
appropriate  the  funds  required  to  carry  it  into  effect; 
and  we  were  not  encouraged  to  believe  that  funds 
would  be  provided.  And  our  belief  has  been  fuUr 
justified  by  subseiiuent  events.  Not  to  mention  other 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
bring  to  your  notice  the  fact,  that,  while  tois  resola- 
tion  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  our  col- 
league, the  Senator  ftx>m  Kentucky,  moved  an  amend- 
ment  appropriating  $600,000  to  the  object  therein 
desiraated,  and  it  was  voted  down  with  great  uos- 
nimity.  What  confidence,  then,  could  we  reasonablr 
feel  tnat  if  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  polknT  it 
proposed,  our  constituents  would  reap  the  froiu  of  the 

Eromise  held  out:  and  on  what  ground  could  we,  as 
lir  men,  approach  them  and  challenge  their  support? 
The  right  to  hold  slaves  is  a  right  appertaining  to 
all  the  SUtes  of  this  Union.  They  have  the  right  to 
cherish  or  abolish  the  institution,  as  their  tastes  or 
their  interests  may  prompt,  and  no  one  is  authorited 
to  question  the  right,  or  limit  its  enjoyment  And  no 
one  has  more  deariy  affirmed  that  right  than  yon  bsre. 
Tour  inaugural  address  does  you  great  honor  in  this 
respect,  and  inspired  the  country  with  confidence  in 
your  fairness  and  respect  for  the  law.  Our  States  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  right  We  do  not  feel  called 
on  to  defend  the  institution,  or  to  affirm  it  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  cherished;  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  make 
the  attempt,  we  might  find  that  we  diflTer  even  aiooog 
ourselves.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that 
it  is  a  right ;  and,  so  knowing,  we  did  not  see  why  we 
should  now  be  expected  to  yield  it  We  had  contrib- 
uted our  full  share  to  relieve  the  country  at  this  t^- 
rible  crisis ;  we  had  done  as  much  as  had  been  reqoinra 
of  others,  in  like  circumstances ;  and  we  did  not  see  irbr 
sacrifices  should  be  expected  of  us  from  which  otben, 
not  more  loyal,  were  exempt.  Nor  could  we  see 
what  sood  the  nation  would  derive  from  it  Such  s 
sacriffoe  submitted  to  by  us  would  not  have  strengt^ 
ened  the  arm  of  this  Government  or  weakened  that  oT 
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tbe  eneiiiT.  It  was  not  necessary  as  a  pledge  of  onr 
lojolty,  for  that  had  been  manifested  bejonda  reason- 
able aoubt,  in  every  form,  and  at  every  place  possible. 
There  was  not  the  remotest  probability  that  the  States 
we  represent  would  join  in  the  rebellion,  nor  is  there 
now  '^  or  of  their  electing  to  ^  with  the  Southern  sec- 
tion m  the  event  of  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  any  part  of  the  disaffected  region.  Our  States  are 
fixed  unalterably  in  their  resolution  to  adhere  to'  and 
Bopport  the  Union ;  they  see  no  safety  for  themselves 
and  no  hope  for  constitutional  liberty  out  by  its  pres- 
ervation. They  will  under  no  circumstances  consent 
to  its  dissolution,  and  we  do  them  no  more  than  justice 
when  we  assure  you  that  while  the  war  is  conducted 
to  prevent  that  deplorable  catastrophe,  they  will  sustain 
it  as  long  as  they  can  muster  a  man  or  command  a  dol- 
lar. Nor  will  they  ever  consent,  in  any  event,  to  unite 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  bitter  fruits  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  region  will  forever  pre- 
vent them  fW>m  placing  their  security  and  happiness 
in  the  custody  or  an  association  which  has  incorpora- 
ted in  its  organic  law  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

We  cannot  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  had 
voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  emancipation  Message 
of  March  last  the  war  would  now  be  substantiaffy 
ended.  We  are  unable  to  see  how  our  action  in  this 
particular  has  gif  en,  or  could  give,  encouragement  to 
the  rebellion.  The  resolution  has  passed;  and  if  there 
be  virtue  in  it,  it  will  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  if  we 
had  voted  for  it.  We  have  no  power  to  bind  our  States 
in  this  respect  by  our  votes  here ;  and  whether  we  had 
voted  tbe  one  wav  or  the  other,  they  are  in  the  same 
condition  of  freeaom  to  accept  or  reject  its  provisions. 
No,  sir;  the  var  has  not  been  prolonged  or  hindered 
by  our  action  on  this  or  any  other  measure.  We  must 
look  for  other  causes  for  that  lamented  fact  We  think 
there  is  not  couch  difficulty,  not  much  uncertainty,  in 
pointing  out  others  far  more  probable  and  potent  in 
their  agencies  to  that  end. 

The  rebellion  derives  its  strength  from  the  union  of 
all  classes  in  the  insurgent  States;  and  while  that 
union  lasts  the  war  will  never  end  until  they  are  utter- 
ly exhausted.  We  know  that  at  the  inception  of  these 
troubles  Southern  society  was  divided,  and  that  a 
large  portion,  perhaps  a  majoritv,  were  opposed  to 
secession.  Now  the  great  mass  or  Southern  people  are 
united.  To  discover  why  they  are  so  we  must  glance 
at  Southern  society,  and  notice  the  classes  into  which 
it  has  been  divided,  and  which  still  distinguish  it.  They 
are  in  arms,  but  not  for  the  same  objects ;  they  are 
moved  to  a  common  end,  but  by  different  and  even  in- 
consistent reasons.  The  leaders,  which  word  compre- 
hends those  who  were  previously  known  as  the  State 
Rights  party,  and  which  party  is  much  the  lesser  class, 
seek  to  break  down  national  independence  and  set  up 
State  domination.  With  them  it  is  a  war  against  na- 
tionality. The  other  class  is  fighting,  as  it  supposes,  to 
inaintain  and  preserve  ito  rights  of  property  and  domes- 
tic safety,  which  it  has  been  maae  to  believe  are  as- 
sailed b^  this  Government  This  latter  class  are  not 
disunionists/'tfr  m  ;  they  are  so  only  because  they  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  this  Administration  is  in- 
imical to  their  rights,  and  is  making  war  on  their 
domestic  institutions.  As  long  as  these  two  classes 
act  together  they  will  never  assent  to  a  peace.  The 
policy,  then,  to  oe  pursued  is  obvious.*  The  former 
class  will  never  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  may  be. 
Remove  their  apprehensions;  satisfy  them  that  no 
harm  is  intended  to  them  and  their  institutions ;  that 
this  Government  is  not  making  war  on  their  rights  of 
pro[>erty,  but  is  simply  defending  ite  legitimate  au- 
thority, and  they  will  gladly  return  to  their  allegiance 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  military  dominion  imposed 
by  the  Confederate  authority  is  removed  from  them. 

Twelve  months  ago  both  Houses  of  Congress,  adopt- 
ing the  spirit  of  your  Message,  then  but  recently 
sent  in,  deiciared  with  singular  unanimity  tbe  objecte 
of  the  war,  and  the  country  instently  bounded  to  your 
side  to  assist  you  in  carrying  it  on.  If  the  spirit  of 
that  resolution  had  been  adhered  to,  we  are  confident 
that  we  should  before  now  have  seen  the  end  of  this 


deplorable  eonfliei  Bat  what  have  we  seen  f  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  we  have  heard  doctrines  subver- 
sive of  the  pnnciples  of  the  Constitution,  and  seen 
measure  after  measure  founded  in  substance  on  those 
doctrines  proposed  and  carried  through,  which  can 
have  no  otner  effect  than  to  distract  and  divide  loyal 
men,  and  exasperate  and  drive  still  further  from  us  and 
their  duty  the  people  of  the  rebellious  States.  Military 
officers,  following  these  bad  examples,  have  stepped 
beyond  the  just  lunite  of  their  authority  in  the  same 
direction,  until  in  several  instences  you  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  interferins  to  arrest  {hem.  And  even 
the  passage  of  the  resMution  to  which  you  refer  has 
been  ostentetiously  proclaimed  as  the  triumph  of  a 
principle  which  tfaie  people  of  the  Southern  States  re- 
gard as  ruinous  to  them.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  foretold,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  indurated 
state  of  Soutnem  feeling. 

To  these  causes,  Mr.  President,  and  not  to  our  omis- 
sion to  vote  for  the  resolution  recommended  by  you, 
we  solemnly  believe  we  are  to  attribute  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  those  in  arms  against  the  Government^ 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Nor  do  we  (pennit 
us  to  say,  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  for  you) 
agree  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  '  ihe  lever  of 
their  power/  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that '  the  lever 
of  their  power*  is  the  apprehension  that  the  powers  of 
a  common  Government,  created  for  common  and  eaual 
protection  to  the  interesto  of  all,  will  be  wielded  agamst 
the  institutions  of  the  Southern  States. 

There  is  one  other  idea  in  your  address  we  feel  call- 
ed on  to  notice.  After  stating  the  fact  of  your  repudi- 
ation of  Gen.  Hunter's  proclamation,  you  add : 

Yet,  in  repndiatiDg  it,  I  gave  dlssatisfaetlon,  if  not  offence, 
to  many  whose  support  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
And  this  Is  not  the  end  of  it  The  pressure  in  this  direction 
is  still  upon  me  and  is  increasing.    B7  conceding  what  I  now 


ask,  you  can  relieve  me,  and,  much  more,  can  relieve  the 
country  In  this  important  point 

We  have  anxiously  looked  into  this  passage  to  dis- 
cover its  true  import,  but  we  are  vet  in  painiul  uncer- 
teinty.  How  can  tre,  by  conceding  what  you  now 
ask,  relieve  you  and  the  country  from  the  increasing 
pressure  to  which  you  refer?  We  will  not  allow  our- 
selves to  think  that  the  proposition  is,  that  we  consent 
to  give  up  slavery,  to  tne  end  that  the  Hunter  proc- 
lamation may  be  let  loose  on  the  Southern  people,  for 
it  is  too  well  known  that  we  would  not  be  parties  to 
any  such  measure,  and  we  have  too  much  respect  fi>r 
you  to  imagine  you  would  propose  it  Can  it  mean 
that  b^  sacrificing  onr  interest  in  slavery  we  appease 
the  spirit  that  controls  that  pressure,  cause  it  to  be 
witharawn,  and  rid  the  oountryof  the  pestilent  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  f  We  are  forbidden  so  to 
think,  for  that  spirit  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
liberation  of  seven  hundred  thousand  slaves,  and  cease 
its  agitation,  while  three  millions  remain  in  bondage. 
Can  it  mean  that  by  abandoning  slavery  in  our  Stetes, 
we  are  removing  the  pressure  from  you  and  the  coun- 
try, by  preparing  for  a  separation  on  the  line  of  the 
Cotton  stetes?  W|uure  forbidden  so  to  think,  because 
it  is  known  that  we  are,  and  we  believe  thatyou  are, 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  division  at  all.  We  would 
prefer  to  think  that  you  desire  this  concession  as  a 
pl^ge  of  our  support,  and  thus  enable  you  to  with- 
stend  a  pressure  wnich  weighs  heavily  on  you  and  the 
country.  Mr,  President,  no  such  sacrifice  is  necessary 
to  secure  our  support  Confine  yourself  to  your  con- 
stitutional authonty ;  confine  your  subordinates  within 
the  same  limits ;  conduct  this  war  solely  for  tbe  pur^ 
peso  of  restoring  the  Constitation  to  ite  legitimate  au- 
thority ;  concede  to  each  Stete  and  ite  loyal  citizens 
their  just  ris^te,  and  we  are  wedded  to  you  by  indisso- 
luble ties.  Ito  this.  Mr.  President,  and  you  touch  the 
American  heart  ana  invigorate  it  with  new  hope.  Tou 
will,  as  we  solemnly  believe,  in  due  time  restore  peace 
to  your  country,  lift  it  from  despondency  to  a  future 
of  glory ;  and  preserve  to  your' countrymen,  their  pos- 
terity, and  man,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  constitu- 
tional government 

Mr.  President,  we  have  stoted  with  frankness  and 
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candor  the  raasons  on  which  we  forbore  to  rote  for  the 
reaolatioQ  you  have  mentioned ;  bat  tou  have  again 
presented  thia  proposition,  and  appealed  to  us.  with 
an  earnestness  and  eloquence  which  have  not  failed  to 
impress  us,  to  *'  consider  it,  and  at  the  least  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  our  States  and  people." 
Thus  appealed  io  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  oeloyed 
country,  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril,  we  cannot 
wholly  decline.  We  are  willing  to  trust  every  question 
relating  to  their  interest  and  happiness  to  the  consid- 
eration and  ultimate  judgment  of  our  own  people. 
While  differing  from  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  eman- 
cipating the  slares  of  our  States  as  a  means  of  putting 
down  the  rebellion,  and  while  protesting  against  the 
propriety  of  any  extra  territorial  interference  to  induce 
the  people  of  our  States  to  adopt  any  particular  line  of 
policy  on  a  subject  which  peculiany  and  exclusively 
belongs  to  them,  yet  when  you  and  our  brethren  of  the 
loyal  States  sincerely  believe  that  the  retention  of  sla- 
yery  by  us  is  an  obstacle  to  peace  and  national  har- 
mony, and  are  willing  to  contribute  pecuniary  aid  to 
compensate  our  States  and  people  for  the  inconveniences 

Sroduoed  by  such  a  change  of  system,  we  are  not  unwil- 
ng  that  our  people  shall  consider  the  propriety  of 
patting  it  aside. 

But  we  have  already  said  that  we  regarded  this 
resolution  ss  the  utterance  of  a  sentiment,  and  had  no 
confidence  that  it  would  assume  the  shape  of  a  tan- 
gible practical  proposition,  which  would  yield  the 
fruits  of  the  sacrifice  it  required.  Oar  people  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  want  of  confidence,  and  will  not 
consider  the  proposition  in  its  present  impalpable  form. 
The  interest  they  are  asked  to  give  up  is  to  them  of 
immense  importance,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  expected 
even  to  entertain  the  proposal  until  they  are  assured 
that  when  they  accept  it  their  just  expectations  will 
not  be  frustrated.  We  resard  your  plan  as  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  Nation  to  the  States  to  exercise  an  ad- 
mitted constitutional  right  in  a  particular  manner 
and  yield  up  a  valuable  interest.  Before  they  ousht 
to  consider  the  proposition  it  should  be  presentetTin 
such  a  tangible,  practical,  efficient  shape  as  to  com- 
mand their  confidence  that  its  fruits  are  contingent 
only  upon  their  acceptance.  We  cannot  trust  anything 
to  the  contingencies  of  future  le^^ation.  If  Congress, 
by  proper  and  necessary  legislation,  shall  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  and  place  them  at  your  disposal  to  be  ap- 
plied by  you  to  the  payment  of  any  of  our  States  or  the 
citizens  tnereof  who  shall  adopt  the  abolishment  of 
slavery,  either  gradual  or  immediate,  as  they  may  de- 
termine, and  the  expense  of  deportation  and  coloni- 
xation  of  the  liberated  slaves,  then  will  our  States  and 
people  take  this  proi>osition  into  careful  consideration, 
fi>r  such  decision  as  in  their  judgment  is  demanded  by 
their  interests,  their  honor,  and  tbeir  duty  to  the  whole 
country.    We  nave  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

C.  A.  WICKLIFFE,  Chairman,  of  Kentucky. 

GARRETT  DAVIS,  of  Kentucky. 

R.  WILSON,  of  Missouri. 

J.  J.  CRITTENDEN,  of  Kentucky. 

JNO.  a  CARLILE,  of  W«tem  Virginia. 

J.  W.  CRI8FIELD,  of  Maryland. 

J.  S.  JACKSON,  of  Kentucky. 

H.  GRIDER,  of  Kentucky. 

JOHN  S.  PHELPS,  of  Missouri. 

FRANCIS  THOMAS,  of  Maryland. 

CHARLES  B.  CALVERT,  of  Maryland. 

C.  L.  L.  LEARY,  of  Marvland. 

EDWIN  H.  WEBSTER,  of  Maryland. 

R.  M  ALLORT,  of  Kentucky. 

AARON  HARDING,  of  Kentucky. 

JAMES  S.  ROLLINS,  of  Missouri. 

J.  W.  MENZIBS,  of  Kentucky. 

THOS.  L.  PRICE,  of  Missouri. 

G.  W.  DUNLAP,  of  Kentucky. 

WM.  A.  HALL,  of  Missouri. 

BXPLT  OF  THB  MIKOBITT. 

WAsnuroTOW,  JtUjf  15, 1861 
Mb.  PsniDiKT :  The  undersized.  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Border  States,  m  response  to  your  ad- 


dress of  Saturday  last,  beg  leave  to  sar  Ihai  they 
attended  a  meetmg  on  the  same  day  the  address 
was  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
same.  The  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
a  response  to  your  address.  That  report  was  xoade 
on  yesterday,  and  the  action  of  the  majority  indi- 
cated cleariv  that  the  response  reported,  or  one  in 
substance  tne  same,  would  be  adopted  and  presented 
to  you. 

inasmuch  as  we  cannot,  consistentiy  with  oar  ocrn 
sense  of  duty  to  the  countiy^  under  the  existing  perils 
whidi  surround  us,  concur  m  that  responsa,  we  led  it 
to  be  due  to  you  and  to  ourselves  to  make  joa  a  brief 
and  candid  answer  over  our  own  signatures. 

We  believe  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Goyemment, 
upheld  and  sustained  by  all  the  influences  and  means 
of  all  loyal  men  in  all  sections,  and  of  all  parties,  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  We  understand 
your  appeal  to  us  to  have  been  made  for  the  poipoee 
of  securing  this  result.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
people  in  uie  Northern  SttSteA  believe  that  slavery  is 
the  **  lever  power  of  the  rebellion."  It  matters  not 
whether  this  opinion  is  well-founded  or  not.  The  be- 
lief does  exist,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  thinss  as  they 
are,  and  not  as  we  would  have  them  be.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  this  belief^  we  understand 
tnat  an  immense  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  down  this  institution  thiongh  the 
exercise  of  military  authority.  The  Goyemment  can- 
not maintain  this  great  struggle  if  the  support  and  in- 
fluence of  the  men  who  entertain  these  opinions  be 
withdrawn.  Neither  can  the  Government  hope  for 
early  success  if  the  support  of  that  element  called 
"  conservative"  be  withdrawn. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  the  President 
appeals  to  the  Border  State  men  to  step  forward  and 

8 rove  their  patriotism  by  making  the  first  sacrifice. 
lO  doubt  like  appeals  have  been  made  to  extreme 
men  in  the  North  to  meet  us  half  way,  in  older  that 
the  whole  moral,  political,  pecuniary,  and  physical 
force  of  the  nation  may  be  firmly  and  earnestly  united 
in  one  grand  effort  to  save  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tntion. 

Believing  that  such  were  the  moUves  that  prompted 
your  address,  and  such  the  results  to  which  it  looked, 
we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  sense  of  duty,  in  this  try- 
ing hour,  to  respond  in  a  spirit  of  fault-fin^n^or  qner- 
ulousness  over  the  things  that  are  past  We  are  not 
disposed  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  present  misfortunes 
in  the  errors  and  wrongs  of  othera  who  now  propose 
to  unite  with  us  in  a  common  purpose.  Bul(  on  the 
other  hand,  we  meet  your  adaress  in  the  spirit  in 
w^ch  it  was  made,  and,  as  loyal  Americans,  dedare  to 
you  and  to  the  world  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  that  we 
are  not  ready  to  make  to  save  the  Government  and 
institutions  of  our  fathere.  That  we,  few  of  us  though 
there  may  be,  will  permit  no  men,  from  the  North  or 
from  the  South,  to  go  farther  than  we  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  work  before  us.  That,  in  order 
to  carry  out  these  views,  we  will,  so  £Eir  as  may  be  in 
our  power,  ask  the  people  of  the  Border  States,  calm- 
ly, aeliberately,  and  fairly  to  consider  your  recom- 
mendations. We  are  the  more  embolden^  to  assume 
this  position  from  the  fact,  now  become  history,  that 
the  leaders  6f  the  Southern  rebellion  haye  offered 
to  abolish  slavery  amongst  them  as  a  condition  to  for* 
eign  intervention  in  favor  of  their  independence  as  a 
nation. 

^  they  can  give  up  slavery  to  destroy  the  17ni<»i, 
we  can  surel)r  ssk  our  people  to  consH^  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  to  save  the  Union,     v 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servall^ 

JOHN  W.  NOELL,  of  Missouri. 
SAM.  S.  CASEY,  of  Kentucky. 
GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  of  Delaware. 
A.  J.  CLEMENTS,  of  Tennessee. 
WM.  G.  BROWN,  of  Western  Yirginia. 
JACOB  B.  BLAIR^  of  Western  Yxrgiua 
W.  P.  WILLEY,  of  Western  Virginia. 
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BBPLT  OF  MB.  VATKABD,  OF  TB27NS88XS. 
House  of  BcPRSBEeraAism,  July  Ifl,  1802. 
Sib  :  The  magnitude  and  grarity  of  the  proposition 
submitted  by  you  to  Representatires  from  the  Slave 
States  would  naturallj  occasion  diversity,  if  not  con- 
trariety of  opinion.  You  will  not,  therefore,  be  sur^ 
prised  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  concur  in  view 
with  the  majority  of  them.  This  is  attributable,  pos- 
sibly, to  the  fact  that  my  State  is  not  a  Border  State, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  my  immediate  constitu- 
ents are  not  yet  disenthralled  from  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  rebellion.  This  fact  is  a  physical  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  my  now  submitting  to  their  consideration  this 
or  any  other  pro|>OBition  looking  to  political  action, 
especially  such  as,  in  this  case,  would  require  a  change 
in  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

But  do  not  infer  that  I  am  insensible  to  jour  appeal. 
I  am  not  You  are  surrounded  with  difficulties  far 
greater  than  have  embarrassed  any  of  your  prede- 
cessors. You  need  the  support  of  every  American 
citizen,  and  you  ought  to  have  it,  active,  lealous,  and 
honest.  The  union  of  every  Union  man  to  aid  you  in 
preserving  the  Union  is  the  duty  of  the  time.  Differ- 
ences as  to  policy  and  methods  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  common  purpose. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  rebellion,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  each  section  and  each  party  should  ascribe 
as  little  blame  as  possible  to  itself  and  as  much  as 
possible  to  its  opponent  section  and  party.  Possibly 
you  and  I  miffht  not  acree  on  a  comparison  of  our 
views.  That  tbere  should  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  our  military  operations, 
and  the  best  men  to  lead  our  armies,  is  equally  natural. 
Contests  on  such  questions  weaken  ourselves  and 
Btrenethen  our  enemies.  They  are  unprofitable  and 
X>ossiDly  unpatriotic.  Somebody  must  yield,  or  we 
waste  our  strength  in  a  contemptible  struggle  amongst 
ourselves. 

You  appeal  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  Slare  States  to 
sacrifice  something  of  feeling  and  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. The  sacrifices  they  have  already  made  and  the 
sufferings  they  have  endured  ffive  the  best  assurance 
that  the  appeal  vnll  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  He 
who  is  not  ready  to  yield  all  his  material  interests,  and 
to  forego  his  most  cnerished  sentiments  and  opinions 
for  the  preservation  of  his  countir,  although  he  may 
have  perilled  his  life  on  the  battle-neld  in  her  defence, 
is  but  half  a  patriot.  Among  the  loyal  people  that  I 
represent  there  are  no  half  patriots. 

Already  the  rebellion  has  cost  us  much,  even  to  our 
undoing ;  we  are  content,  if  need  be.  to  give  up  the 
rest  to  suppress  it.  We  have  stood  by  you  from  the 
beginning  of  this  struggle,  and  we  mean  to  stand  by 
you,  (joawilling,  till  the  end  of  it 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution  to  which  you  allude, 
solely  for  tiie  reason  that  at  the  time  I  was  absent  at 
the  capital  of  toy  own  State.    It  is  right 

Should  any^  or  the  Slave  States  think  proper  to  ter- 
minate that  institution,  as  several  of  them,  I  under- 
stand, or  at  least  some  of  their  citizens  propose,  justice 
and  a-generons  comity  require  that  the  country  should 
interpose  to  aid  it  in  lessening  the  burden,  public  and 
private,  occasioned  by  so  radical  a  change  in  its  social 
and  industrial  relations. 

I  will  not  now  speculate  upon  the  effect,  at  home  or 
abroad,  of  the  adoption  of  your  policy,  nor  inquire 
what  action  of  the  rebel  leaders  has  rendered  some- 
thing of  the  kind  important  Your  whole  administra- 
tion gives  the  highest  assurance  that  you  are  moved, 
not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  see  all  men  everywhere 
made  free,  as  fit>m  a  far  higher  desire  to  preserve  free 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  men  already  f^^ ;  not  to 
make  slaves  freemen,  but  to  prevent  freemen  from 
being  made  slaves :  not  to  destroy  an  institution  which 
a  portion  of  us  only  consider  bad,  but  to  save  institu- 
tions which  we  all  alike  consider  good.  I  am  satisfied 
that  you  would  not  ask  fh>m  any  of  your  fellow 
citizens  a  sacrifice  not,  in  your  judgment^  imperativelj 
required  by  the  safety  of  the  country. 


This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I  respond  to  it 
in  the  same  spirit 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

HOBAGE  MAYNABD. 
To  the  PBraumT. 


Prodamatian  of  President  LmooLN  on  the 
Bmancipation  qf  the  JSlaees. 

I,  Abkabax  Lxvcolh,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that 
hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restorine  the  constitutional 
relation  between  the  ifnited  States  and  each  of  the 
States,  and  the  people  thereof  in  which  States  that 
relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress,  to  again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  prao- 
tical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free 
acceptance  or  rgection  of  all  Slave  States,  so  called, 
the  people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  and  which  States  may  then 
have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily 
adopt,  immediate  or  g^dual  abolishment  of  slavery 
within  their  respective  limite;  and  that  the  effort  to 
colonize  persons  of  African  descent,  with  their  consent, 
upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously 
obtained  consent  of  the  governments  exisung  there, 
will  be  continued. 

That  on  the  fh*st  day  of  Jannaiy,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  Stete,  or  designated 
part  of  a  Stete,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  Stetes,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  f^;  and  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  Stetes.  including  the  mili- 
Uar  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no 
act  or  acte  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actuiu  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  deaisnate  the  Stetes  and 
parts  of  Stetes,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof 
respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  Stetes;  and  the  fact  that  any  Stete,  or  the 
people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  fiiith  rep- 
resented in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  Stete  shall  have  partici- 
pated, shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing 
testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  Stetes. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress 
entitied  "An  Act  to  make  an  additional  Article  of 
War,''  approved  March  13, 1862,  and  which  act  is  in 
the  words  and  figures  following: 

S6  it  enaetsd  ly  ih4  SenaU  and  EbuBS  t^HepretMUa* 
ffoM  qfths  VhUedJStatM  of  America  in  O^ngrua  atstm-' 
hied.  Thai  hereafter  the  following  shall  be  promnlnted  as 
an  additional  article  of  war  fbr  the  government  of  the  anny 
of  the  United  Stetes,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as 
such: 

Artiols.— All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  flrom  employing 
any  of  the  forces  under  their  respective  eommande  for  the 
purpose  of  retumlng  Aigltives  ttom  service  or  labor  who 
may  liave  escaped  from  any  persona  to  whom  each  service 
or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  dae;  and  any  officer  who  shall  be 
found  guilty  by  a  court  martial  of  viohitlng  this  article 
shall  be  dlemiaeed  ftx>m  the  aervloa. 

Saa  8.  And  ba  U  fitrOker  enacted.  That  this  aot  shall 
take  effect  trom  and  after  its  passage. 

Also,  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  set  en- 
titied "An  Act  to  Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish 
Treason  and  Bebellion,  to  Seize  and  Confiscate  Prop- 
erty of  Bebels,  and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved 
July  17, 1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words  and 
figures  following : 

Bsa  9.  And  ba  itfmiiKer  enacted.  That  aO  slaves  of  peiw 
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sons  who  ■hall  heraftfter  he  ennged  in  rehelllon  against  the 
^orernment  of  the  United  Statii.  or  who  Bball  in  any  way 
^▼e  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  eaoapins  fh>m  saeh  persona  and 


Goremment  of  the  United  StataL  or  who  Bball  in  any  way 
give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  eaoaptnK  fh>m  saeh  persona  and 
taking  nfage  within  the  lines  of  the  army ;  and  all  slaves 


captured  ftvm  sooh  persons,  or  deserted  by  them  and  com- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  and  all  slaves  of  saoh  persons  found  on  [or]  beinc 
within  anyplace  occupied  bv  rebel  forces  and  afterward 
occupied  bv  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed 
captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  f^ee  of  their  servitude, 
and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Saa  10.  And  bs  U/Urthsr  enacted.  That  no  slave  escap- 
ing into  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  any  other  State,  shall  oe  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way 
impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except  for  crime,  or  some 
oiTence  sgalnst  the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming  said 
fbgittve  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
Ubor  or  service  of  such  fhgitlve  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his 
lawAsl  owner,  and  has  not  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid 
and  comlbrt  thereto;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  assume  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the 
claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  per- 
son, or  surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claimant,  on 
pain  of  being  dismissed  horn  the  service. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persona 
engaged  in  the  mOitaiT'  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  to  observe,  obey,  and  enforce,  within  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections  above 
recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that 
all  citixens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  re- 
mained loyal  thereto  thronehout  the  rebellion  shall 
(upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitational  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  their  respective  States 
and  people,  if  that  relation  shall  have  .been  suspended 
or  disturbed)  be  compensated  for  all  losses  by  acts  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washinston,  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
'  [SBAL.]  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eighty -seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President: 
WiLLXAM  H.  SxwABD,  Secretary  of  State. 


Menage  of  President   Likooln   at  the   third 

eeeeum  of  the  Thirty-eeventh  Oongreee,  Dee, 

1,  1862. 
FeUaw  OUkem  of  th$  SmoU  and 

JuouH  qf  B^eaeniaUvM  : 

Since  yonr  last  annual  assembling  another  year  of 
health  and  bountiful  harvests  has  passed.  And  while 
it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  us  with  a  re- 
turn of  peace,  we  can  but  press  on,  suided  by  the  best 
light  he  gives  ns,  trusting  that,  in  his  own  good  time 
and  wise  way,  all  will  yet  be  well. 

The  correspondence  teaching  foreign  alfairs  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  year  u  herewith  sub- 
mitted, in  virtual  compliance  with  a  request  to  that  ef- 
fect made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  near  the 
close  of  the  fast  session  of  Goneress. 

If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  other  nations 
is  less  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former 
periods,  it  is  certainly  more  satisfiustory  than  a  nation 
80  unhappily  distracted  as  we  are  might  reasonably 
have  apprehended.  In  the  month  of  June  last  there 
were  some  grounds  to  expect  that  the  maritime  Pow- 
ers which,  at  the  beginning  of  our  domestic  difficulties, 
so  nnwisely  and  unnecessarily,  as  we  think,  recognized 
the  insurj^ents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon  recede  from 
that  position,  which  has  proved  only  less  injurious  to 
themselves  than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary 
reverses  which  afterward  befell  the  national  arms,  and 
which  were  exaggerated  by  our  own  disloyal  citiiens 
abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  justice. 

The  civil  war  which  has  so  radically  changed,  for 
the  moment,  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  Ameri- 


can people,  has  necessarilly  distorbed  the  social  cob- 
dition,  and  affected  very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  tiie 
nations  with  which  we  have  carried  on  a  commerce 
that  has  been  steadily  increaains  throughout  a  period 
of  half  a  century.  It  has,  at  ttie  same  time,  excited 
political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have  pro- 
duced a  profound  agitation  thronghoat  the  dvilaed 
world.  In  this  unusual  agitation  we  have  foTbome 
from  takinff  part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign 
states,  and  between  parties  or  factions  in  suchststea. 
We  have  attempted  no  propagandiam,  and  acknowl- 
edged no  revolution.  But  we  have  left  to  every  natioB 
the  exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  if- 
fairs.  Our  struggle  has  been,  of  course,  oontemplsted 
by  foreign  nations  with  reference  less  to  its  own  mer- 
its, than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exa^eraied  effects 
and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations  tbemselreB. 
Neverthdess,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  Govemmeot, 
even  if  it  were  just,  would  certainly  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  snppressioo  of 
the  slave  trade  has  been  put  into  operation  with  a  good 
prospect  of  complete  success.  It  is  an  occasion  of 
special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  thai  the  exeeotioa  of 
it,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  has  been 
marked  with  a  jealous  respect  for  the  antbority  of  tbe 
United  States  and  the  rights  of  their  moral  and  lojii 
citizens. 

The  convention  with  Hanover  for  the  abolition  of  the 
stade  dues  has  been  carried  into  full  effect,  under  the 
act  of  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

A  blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  seaooeat  could 
not  be  established  and  vigorously  enforced,  in  a  sessoD 
of  great  commercial  activity  like  the  present,  witboat 
committing  occasional  mistakes,  and  inflicting  uninten- 
tional injuries  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A  civil  war  occurring  in  a  country  where  foreigners 
reside  and  carry  on  trade  under  treaty  stipolstions  is 
necessarily  fniitful  of  complaints  of  the  violation  of 
neutral  rights.  All  such  collisions  tend  to  excite  mis- 
apprehensions, and  possibly  to  produce  mntosl  rec- 
lamations between  nations  which  hare  a  comnu>D  in- 
terest in  preserving  peace  and  friendship.  In  dear 
cases  of  these  kinds  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  hesrd 
and  redressed  complaints  which  have  been  presented 
by  friendly  Powers.  There  is  still,  however,  a  Isrge 
and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtful  cases  opoo 
which  the  Government  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  Got- 
emments  whose  protection  is  demanded  by  the  dsim* 
ants.  There  are,  moreover,  many  cases  in  which  the 
United  States,  or  their  citizens,  suiOfer  wronss  from  the 
naval  or  military  authorities  of  foreign  nations,  which 
the  Governments  of  these  states  are  not  at  once  prei>tf- 
ed  to  redress.  I  have  proposed  to  some  of  the  foreign 
states  thus  interested,  mutual  conventions  to  examine 
and  adjust  such  complaints.  This  proposition  has  bees 
made  especially  to  4reat  Britain,  to  iStmoe,  to  Spsixh 
and  to  Prussia.  In  each  case  it  has  been  kindly  re- 
ceived, but  has  not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  appropriation  in 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  Norwegian  bark  Admiral 
P.  Tordenskiold,  which  vessel  was,  in  Mar,  1861,  pre- 
vented by  the  commander  of  the  blockading  force  off 
Charieston  from  leaving  that  port  with  cam,  notvitb- 
standinjg  a  similar  privilege  had,  shortly  before,  been 
grantedto  an  English  vessel.  I  have  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  cause  the  papers  in  the  case  to  be 
communicated  to  the  proper  committer 

Applications  have  oeen  made  to  me  by  many  frN 
Americans  of  African  descent  to  favor  th«r  emigration, 
with  a  view  to  such  colonization  as  was  contemplated 
in  recent  acts  of  Congress.  Other  parties,  at  home  sod 
abroad— some  fh>m  interested  motives,  others  upon  jM- 
triotic  considerations,  and  still  others  influenced  oj 
philanthropic  sentiments  —  have  suggested  similar 
measures;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  tbe 
Spanish- American  Republics  have  protested  against  the 
sending  of  such  colonies  to  their  respective  territories. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  dedined  to  more 
any  such  colony  to  any  state  without  first  obtsioing 
the  consent  of  its  Government,  with  an  agreement  on 
its  part  to  receive  and  protect  such  emignuts  in  all  the 
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risbfs  of  frMmen ;  and  I  have,  at  the  aame  time,  offer- 
ed to  the  aereral  states  situated  within  the  tropics^  or 
having  colonies  there,  to  neootiate  with  them,  subject 
to  the  Advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the 
▼oloDtary  emij^ration  of  persons  of  that  class  to  their 
respective  temtories,  upon  conditions  which  shall  be 
equal,  just»  and  humane.  Liberia  and  Hayti  are,  as 
yet,  the  only  countries  to  which  colonists  of  African 
descent  from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of  being  re* 
oeived  and  adopted  as  citizens ;  and  I  regret  to  say 
such  penons,  contemplating  colonisation,  do  not  seem 
so  willing  to  migrate  to  those  countries  ss  to  some 
others,  nor  sowUiing  ssl  think  their  interest  demands. 
I  believe,  however,  opinion  among  them  in  this  respect 
is  improving ;  and  that  ere  long  there  will  be  an  aug- 
mented and  considerable  migration  to  both  these  coun- 
triea  Irom  the  United  States. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  been  carried  into 
execution. 

A  commercial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  negoti- 
ated, aabject  to  the  Senate's  consent,  with  Liberia; 
and  a  similar  negotiation  is  now  pending  with  the 
Repubiie  of  HaytT.  A  considerable  improvement  of 
the  national  commerce  is  expected  to  result  from  these 


Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain^  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the 
Netherlands^  IttXjf  Rome,  and  the  other  European 
states  remain  undisturbed.  Yenr  favorable  relations 
also  continue  to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco, 
China,  and  Japan. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been  no 
change  of  our  previous  relations' with  the  Independent 
States  of  our  own  continent,  but  more  friendly  senti- 
ments than  have  heretofore  existed  are  believed  tft  be 
entertained  by  these  neighbors,  whose  safety  and  prog- 
ress are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  own.  This 
statement  specially  applies  to  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rics,  Honduras,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  Re- 
public of  New  Granada  closed  its  session  without  hav- 
ms  audited  and  passed  upon  all  the  claims  which  were 
submitted  to  it  A  proposition  is  pending  to  revive 
the  oonvention,  that  it  may  be  able  to  do  more  complete 
justice.  The  Joint  commission  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  completed 
its  labors  and  submitted  its  report. 

I  have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United 
States  with  Europe  oy  an  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  a 
similar  project  to  extend  the  telegn^h  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  connect  by  a  Pacific  telegraph  with  the  line 
which  is  being  extended  across  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  have  remained  undisturbed  by  the 
civil  war ;  and  they  are  exhibiting  such  evidence  of 
prosperity  ss  justifies  an  expectation  that  some  of  them 
will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be  organized  as  States, 
and  be  constitutionally  admitted  mto  the  Federal 
Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources,  of  some  of  those 
Territories  ought  to  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Every  step  in  that  direction  would  have  a  tendency  to 
improve  tne  revenues  of  the  Government  anddimintBh 
the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  seri- 
ous consideration  whether  some  extraordinary  meas- 
ures to  proo)ote  that  end  cannot  be  adoptea.  The 
means  which  suggests  itself  as  most  likely  to  be  effect- 
ive, is  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions 
m  those  Temtories,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of 
Its  results  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries— results 
whidi  cannot  fiul  to  be  auspicious. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  will  claim  your  most 
diligent  consideration.  The  vast  expenditures  incident 
to  the  military  and  naval  operations  required  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  have  been  hitherto  met 
with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  unusual  in  similar 
circumstances :  snd  the  public  credit  has  been  tvAlj 
n>untained.  The  continuance  of  the  war,  however, 
*Qd  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  by 
the  aogiaented  Ibroes  now  in  the  fidd,  demand  your 


best  reflections  ss  to  the  best  modes  of  providing  the 
necessary  revenue,  without  injury  to  ousiness,  and 
with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon  labor. 

The  suspension  of  specific  payments  by  the  Banks, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  your  last  session,  made 
large  issues  of  United  States  notes  unavoidable.  In 
no  other  way  could  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  other  just  demands,  be  so  economically 
or  so  well  provided  n>r.  The  judicious  legidation  oif 
Congress,  securing:  the  receivabilify  of  these  notes  for 
loans  and  intemd  unties,  and  making  them  a  legd  ten- 
der for  other  debts,  hss  made  them  a  universal  curren- 
2,  and  has  satisfiedpartidly  at  least,  and  for  the  time, 
e  long  felt  want  of  an  uniform  circulating  medium, 
saving  thereby  to  the  people  immense  sums  in  dis- 
counts and  exchanges. 

A  return  to  spede  payments,  however,  at  the 
eariiest  period  oomjAtible  with  due  regard  to  all  inter- 
ests concerned,  should  ever  be  kept  in  view.  Fluctua- 
tions in  the  vdue  of  currency  are  dways  injurious,  and 
to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  possible 

Soint  will  always  be  a  leading  purpose  in  wise  legisla- 
on.  Convertibility,  prompt  and  certain  convertibil- 
ity into  coin,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
and  surest  safeguard  agdnst  them ;  and  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  whether  a  circulation  of  United  States 
notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  suificientlv  large  for  the 
wants  of  the  people,  can  be  permanently,  usefully,  and 
safely  maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  anv  other  mode  in  which  the  neces- 
sary provision  ror  tne  public  wsnts  can  be  made,  and 
the  great  advantages  or  a  safe  and  uniform  currency 
secured? 

I  know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  unobjectionable  as  the  or- 
ganization of  banking  associations,  under  a  generd  act 
of  Congress,  well  guarded  in  its  provisions.  To  such 
associations  the  Government  mignt  furnish  circulating 
notes,  on  the  security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited 
in  the  Treasury.  These  notes,  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  proper  officers,  neing  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance and  security,  and  convertible  alwajrs  into 
coin,  would  at  once  protect  labor  against  the  evils  of  a 
vicious  currency,  and  facilitate  commerce  by  cheap 
and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  would  compensate  the  United  States  for  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  the  notes,  and  a  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  system,  and  would  lighten  the 
burden  of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  employed  as  se- 
curities. The  public  credit,  moreover,  would  be  great- 
ly improved,  and  the  negotiation  of  new  loans  greatly 
ftcilitated  by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Cfovem- 
ment  bonds  which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem would  create. 

It  is  an  additiond  recommendation  of  the  measure, 
of  considerable  wdght,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would 
reconcile  as  far  as  posdble  all  existing  interests,  by 
the  opportunity  offend  to  existing  institutions  to  re- 
organize under  the  act,  substituting  onlv  the  secured 
uniform  nationd  drculation  for  the  local  and  various 
drculation,  secured  and  unsecured,  now  issued  by 
them. 

The  recdpts  into  the  Tressury,  from  dl  sources,  in- 
cluding loans,  and  bdance  from  the  preceding  year, 
for  the  fiscd  year  ending  on  the  80th  June,  1862,  were 
$588,885,847  06,  of  which  sum  $49,056,897  62  were 
derived  from  customs:  $1,795,881  78  fh>m  the  direct 
tax ;  from  public  lands,  $152,208  77 ;  from  miscella- 
neous sources,  $981,787  64 ;  nom  loans  in  all  forms, 
$529,692,460  50.  The  remainder,  $2,257,065  80,  was 
tiie  balance  fifom  last  year. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were  fbr 
Congressiond,  Executive,  and  Judicial  purposes,  $5,- 


989,W9  29  ;  for  fordgn  intercourse,  $1,839,710  85;  for 
miscellaneous  expenses,  induding  the  mints,  loans, 
post  office  deficiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  other 
like  charges,  $14,129,771  50;  for  expenses  under 
the  Interior  Department,  $8,102,985  52 ;  under  the 
War  Department,  $894,868,407  86 :  under  the  Navv 
Department,  $42,674,569  69;  for  mterest  on  public 
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debt,  $18,190,824  46 ;  and  for  payment  of  public  debt, 
including  reimbaraement  of  temporary  loan,  and  re- 
demptions, $96,096,922  09 ;  makms  an  aggregate  of 
$570,841,700  25,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treaa- 
nrv  on  the  Ist  daT  of  July,  1862,  of  $13,048,546  81. 

It  should  be  obserred  that  the  sum  of  $96,096,922 
09,  expended  for  reimbursements  and  redemption  of 
public  debt,  being  included  also  in  the  loans  made,  may 
DC  properly  deducted,  both  from  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, leaTing  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  $487,- 
788,824  97,  and  the  expenditures,  $474,744,778  16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury, 
to  whose  statements  and  views  I  mvite  your  most 
candid  and  considerate  attention. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy  are  herewith  transmitted.  These  reports,  thoush 
lengthy,  are  scarcely  mors  than  Srief  abstracts  of  the 
very  numeroqs  and  extensire  transactions  and  opera- 
tions conducted  through  those  Departments.  Nor 
could  I  ^ive  a  summary  of  them  here,  upon  any  prin- 
ciple which  would  admit  of  its  beins  much  shorter 
than  the  reports  themselves.  I  therefore  content  my- 
self with  laying  the  reports  befors  you,  and  asking 
your  attention  to  them. 

It  g;ives  me  pleasure  to  report  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, as  compared  with  several  preoedinff  years. 
The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1861  amounted  to  $8,- 
849,296  40,  which  embraced  the  revenue  from  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  for  three  Quarters  of  that  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  cessation  or  revenue  firom  the  so- 
called  seceded  States,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
increase  of  the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has 
been  sufficient  to  produce  a  revenue  during  the  same 
year  of  $8,299,820  90,  being  only  $50,000  less  than  was 
derived  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  during  the 
previous  year.  The  expenditures  show  a  still  more 
favorable  result.  The  amount  expended  in  1861  was 
$18,606,759  11.  For  the  last  year  the  an^ount  has 
been  reduced  to  $11,125,864  18,  showing  a  decrease 
of  about  $2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  and  about  $8,750,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  fiscal  year  1860.  The  deficiency  in  the 
Department  for  the  previous  year  was  $4,551,966  98. 
For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  reduced  to  ^2,112,814 
57.  These  favorable  results  are  in  part  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  mail  service  in  the  insurrectionary  States, 
and  in  part  to  a  careful  review  of  all  expenditures  in 
that  department  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  the  postal  service,  it  is  believed,  has  also 
been  much  improved.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
also  opened  a  correspondence,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  with  foreign  Governments,  proposing  a 
convention  of  postal  representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  rates  of  foreign  posta^,  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  foreign  mails.  This  proposition,  equally, 
important  to  our  adopted  citizens  and  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  country,  has  been  favorably  enter- 
tained and  aereed  to  by  all  the  Governments  firom 
whom  replies  nave  been  received. 

I  ask  tne  attention  of  Congress  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  Postmaster  General  in  nis  report  respecting  the 
further  legislation  required,  in  his  opinion,  for  the 
benefit  of  Uie  postal  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  as  follows  in 
regard  to  the  public  lands : 

The  pablio  lands  have  oeased  to  be  a  sonroe  of  revenue. 
From  Uie  1st  July,  1861,  to  the  80th  September.  1S62,  the 
entire  cash  receipts  flrom  the  sale  of  lands  were  $187,476  86 
—ft  Bom  maoh  leas  than  the  ezpenaes  of  our  land  system 
daring  the  same  period.  The  homestead  Iftw,  whicb  will 
take  effect  on  ^he  1st  of  Janosry  next,  offers  sach  indnoe- 
ments  to  aettlers  that  ssIob  for  cash  cannot  be  expected,  to 
an  extent  safflcfent  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  the  cost  of  surveying  and  bringing  the  land 
into  market 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  stated  as 
arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  sum 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  reported  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  arises,  as  I  understand,  from 


the  fact  that  the  periods  of  time,  thon^h  appareotlr, 
were  not  really  coincident  at  the  bejrinmng  point— the 
Treasury  report  including  a  considerable  sum  now 
which  had  previously  been  reported  from  the  loterior 
— sufficiently  large  to  greatly  overreach  the  sum  de- 
rived from  the  three  months  now  reported  upon  by  the 
Interior,  and  uot  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Indian  tribes  upon  our  flrontiers  have,  daring 
the  past  year,  manifested  a  spirit  of  insubordination, 
and  at  several  points,  have  engaged  in  open  hostilitiee 
against  the  white  settlements  in  their  vidnitj.  The 
tnbes  occupying  the  Indian  country  south  of  Koons 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  insurgents.  Those  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  United  Statea  were  driven  from 
the  country.  The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  has  visited 
this  city  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  fi)rmer  rda- 
tions  of  the  tribe  with  the  United  States.  He  alleges 
that  they  were  constrained,  by  superior  force,  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  the  insurgents,  and  that  the  United 
States  neglected  to  furnish  the  protection  which  their 
treaty  stipulations  required. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  Sioux  Indians,  in 
Minnesota,  attacked  the  settlements  in  their  vicinitj 
with  extreme  ferocity,  killing,  indiscriminately,  men, 
women,  and  children.  This  attack  was  wholly  anex> 
pected,  and  therefore  no  means  of  defence  had  been 
provided.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  eiebt 
nundred  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  ana  a 
large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  How  this 
outbreak  was  induced  is  not  definitely  known,  and 
suspicions,  which  may  be  unjust,  need  not  to  be  stat- 
ed. Information  was  received  by  the  Indian  Bureao, 
from  different  sources,  about  the  time  hostilities  were 
commenoed,  that  a  simultaneous  attack  was  to  be 
made  upon  the  white  settlements  by  all  the  tribes  be> 
tween  tne  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Monntaios. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  has  suffered  great  injury  from 
this  Indian  war.  A  large  portion  of  ner  territory  has 
been  depopulated,  and  a  severe  loss  has  been  sus' 
tained  by  tne  destruction  of  property.  The  people  of 
that  State  manifest  much  anxiety  for  the  remoral  of 
the  tribes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  as  a  guai^ 
antee  against  future  hostilities.  The  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  will  furnish  full  deUils.  I  submit  for 
your  especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian  mtem 
shall  not  be  remodelled.  Many  wise  and  good  men 
have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can  be 
profitably  done. 

I  submit  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  commo- 
sloners,  which  shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  enterprise  of  constructing  the  Pacific  railroad. 
And  this  suggests  the  earliest  completion  of  this  road, 
and  also  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the 
projects  now  pending  before  them  for  enlarging  toe 
capacities  of  the  great  canals  in  New  York  and  Illinois, 
as  being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast  interior 
region  hereinafter  to  be  noticed  at  some  mater  length. 
I  purpose  having  prepared  and  laid  before  you  at  an 
early  day  some  interesting  and  valuable  statistical  in- 
formation upon  this  subject.  The-  military  m^  «)m- 
mercial  impiortance  of  enlarging  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal,  and  improving  the  IllinoiB  river,  is  present- 
ed in  the  report  of  Col.  Webster  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Congress.  I  respect- 
fully ask  attention  to  it  . 

To  cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  15th  of  May  last,  I  have  caused  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of^he  United  States  to  be  oivaniced. 

The  Commissioner  informs  me  that  within  th^JP^* 
of  a  few  months  this  department  has  established  so 
extensive  system  of  correspondence  and  exchaneeSf 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect 
highly  beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  a  co^ 
rect  knowledge  of  recent  improvements  in  sgricultare, 
in  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  different  StaWi 
Also,  that  it  will  soon  be  prepared  to  distribute  lsiig|H7 
seeds,  cereals,  plants  and  cuttings,  and  has  al^rewj 
published  and  liberaUy  diffuaed  much  valuable  m- 
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formation  in  antieip&tion  of  a  more  elaborate  report, 
which  will  in  due  time  be  foroished,  embracing  some 
▼alnable  tests  in  chemical  science  now  in  progress  in 
the  laboratory. 

The  creation  of  this  department  was  for  the  more 
immediate  benefit  of  a  large  class  of  oar  most  raluable 
citizens ;  and  I  trust  that  the  liberal  basis  upon  which 
it  has  been  organized  will  not  onlj  meet  your  appro- 
bation, but  that  it  will  realize,  at  no  distant  day,  all  the 
fondest  anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  and 
become  the  fruitful  source  of  advantage  to  all  onr  people. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  Ezecuuve,  a  copy  of  wnich  is  here- 
with submitted. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  paper,  I  now  respectfully 
recall  your  attention  to  what  may  be  called  '*  oompen- 
saied  emancipation." 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its 
people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part 
which  is  of  certain  durability.  "  One  generation  pass- 
eth  away  and  another  seoeration  cometh,  but  the 
earth  abideth  forever."  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  duly  consider  and  estimate  this  ever  enduring  part. 
That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  ownea  and 
inhabited  by  fhe  people  of  the  United  States  is  well 
adapted  to  the  hbme  of  one  national  family ;  and  it  is 
not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more.  Its  vast  extent  and 
its  variety  or  climate  and  productions  are  of  advantage 
in  this  age  for  one  people,  whatever  they  might  have 
been  in  former  ages.    Steams,  telegraphs,  and  intelli- 

fence  have  brought  these  to  be  an  wivantageous  com- 
ination  for  one  united  people. 
In  the  Inaugural  Address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the 
total  inadequacy  of  disunion  as  a  remedy  for  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  people  of  the  two  sections.  I  did 
80  in  language  which  I  cannot  improve,  and  which, 
therefore,  I  beg  to  repeat: 

"One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is 
right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  be- 
lieves it  is  wrone,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This 
is  the  only  substantial  aispnte.  The  fugitive  slave 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  are  each  as  well  en- 
forced, perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  communi- 
ty where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfoctly 
supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  Dody  of  the  people 
abiae  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a 
few  break  over  m  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  per- 
fectly cured;  and  it  would  be  worse  in  both  cases 
alter  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before^  The 
foreign  slave  trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed, 
would  be  ultimately  revived  witnout  restriction  in  one 
section ;  while  fligitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  sur- 
rendered, would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  oy  the  other. 
"Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We 
cannot  remove  our  respective  8ectv>ns  fr6m  each  other, 
nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  hus- 
band and  wife  may  be  divorced  and  go  out  of  the 
Sresence  and  beyona  the  reach  of  each  other  j  but  the 
ifierent  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They 
cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  intercourse,  either 
amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is 
it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  ad- 
vantageous or  more  satisfactory  after  separation  than 
before?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends 
can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  en- 
forced between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always  j  and 
when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on 
the  other,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  ques- 
tions, as  to  terms  of  intercourse,  are  again  upon  you." 
There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a 
national  boundary  npon  which  to  divide.  Trace 
through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  line  between  the 
free  and  alave  conntrf ,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  more 
than  one  third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  cross- 
ed, and  populated,  or  soon  to  be  populated,  thicklv 
upon  both  sides ;  while  nearly  all  its  remaining  length 
are  merely  surveyors*  lines,  over  which  people  may 
walk  back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of  their 


Sresence.  No  part  of  this  line  can  be  made  any  more 
ifficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on  paper,  or  parch- 
ment, as  a  national  boundary.  The  fact  of  separation, 
if  it  comes,  gives  up,  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  sec- 
tion, the  funtive  slave  clause,  along  with  all  oUier 
constitutional  obligations  upon  the  section  seceded 
from,  while  I  should  expect  no  treaty  stipulation  would 
ever  be  made  to  take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  difScul^.  The  great  interior 
region,  bounded  east  by  the  Alfeghanies,  north  by  the 
Bntish  dominions,  west  bjr  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  corn  and 
cotton  meets,  and  wmch  includes  part  of  Yirsriniay 

8 art  of  Tennessee^  all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
[ichigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above  ten  millions 
of  people,  and  will  have  fifty  millions  within  fifty 
years  if  not  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or  mistake. 
It  contains  more  than  one  third  of  the  country  owned 
bv  the  United  States — certainly  more  than  one  mUlion 
of  square  miles.  Once  half  as  populous  as  Massachu- 
setts already  is  it  would  have  more  than  seventy -five 
millions  of  people.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  thal^ 
territorially  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  other  parts  are  but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the 
magnificent  region  sloping  west  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest  and  also  the  richest 
in  undeveloped  resources.  In  the  production  of  nro- 
visions,  ^ains,  grasses,  and  all  wnich  proceed  from 
them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  world.  Ascertain  from  the 
statistics  the  small  proportion  o#  the  region  which  has 
as  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  also  the  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products,  and  we 
shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  pros- 
pect presented.  And  yet  this  region  has  no  seacoast, 
touches  no  ocean  anywhere.  As  part  of  one  nation,  its 
people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find,  their  way  to 
Europe  by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by 
New, Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.  But  sep- 
arate our  common  country  into  two  nations,  as  design- 
ed b^r  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man  of  this  great 
interior  region  is  thereby  cut  ofi*  from  some  one  or 
more  of  these  outlets,  not  perhaps  by  a  physical  bar- 
rier, but  by  embarrassing  and  onerous  trade  regula- 
tions. 

And  this  is  true,  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary 
line  may  be  fixed.  Place  it  between  the  now  free  and 
slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of  Kentucky  or  north 
of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south  of 
it  can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none 
north  of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  south  of  it, 
except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a  Government  foreign 
to  toem.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  inhabit- 
ing and  to  inhabit  this  vast  interior  region.  Which 
ofthe  three  may  be  the  best  is  no  proper  question. 
All  are  better  than  either,  and  all  of  right  belong  to 
that  people  and  to  their  successors  forever.  True,  to 
themselves,  they  will  not  ask  where  a  line  of  separa- 
tion shall  be,  but  will  vow  rather  that  there  shall  be 
no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions  less  inter- 
ested in  these  communications  to  and  through  them  to 
the  great  outside  world.  They  too,  and  each  of  them, 
must  have  access  to  this  Egypt  of  the  West,  without 
paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  national  boundary. 

Our  national  strife  spnngs  not  from  our  permanent 
part;  not  from  the  land  we  inhabit^  not  from  our 
national  homestead.  There  is  no  possible  severing  of 
tiiis,  but  would  multiply  and  not  mitigate  evils  among 
us.  In  all  its  adaptations  and  aptitudes,  it  demands 
union  and  abhors  separation.  In  fact  it  would  ere 
long  force  reunion,  however  much  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure the  separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves— to   the   passing 

generations  of^men ;  and  it  can  without  convulsion  be 
ushed  forever  with  tht  passing  of  one  generation. 
In  this  view,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  and  articles  amendatoxy  to  the  Con- 
BtitutMn  of  the  United  States : 
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ilMohed  by  Ihs  Senate  and  Ebuee  iff  Sepreeentativee  of 
the  United  Staiee  <^ America  in  Oonareee  aeeembled  (two 
thirds  of  both  Hooaes  conoorringX  That  the  following  ar- 
ticles be  proposed  to  the  Legishttures  (or  Conventioiis)  of  the 
seTenl  dtates  as  amendments  to  the  Constltation  of  the 
United  SUtea,  ali  or  any  of  which  articles  when  ratified  by 
three  fourths  of  the  said  Legislatares  (or  CoDTenUona)  to 
be  valid  as  port  or  parts  of  the  said  Ck>nstltation,  viz. : 

▲snoLB  —  Every  State  wherein  sUtTeiy  now  exists  which 
shall  abolish  the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before 
the  first  dar  of  Janaarr,  In  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thou- 
sand and  nine  hnndrea,  shall  receive  compensation  ftom  the 
United  Stotes,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every 
such  Stote  bonds  of  the  United  State^  bearing  interest  at 

the  rate  of per  cent  per  annum,  to  an  amount  equal  to 

the  aggregate  sum  of  — —  for  each  slave  shown  to  have 
beentheivln  bv  the  eighth  census  of  the  United  States,  said 
bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  bv  instalments,  or  in  one 
parcel,  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  accordingly  as 
the  same  shall  have  been  gradual  or  at  one  time,  within 
such  Bute ;  and  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such 
bond  only  ftom  the  proper  time  of  its  delivery  as  aforesaid. 
Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid,  and  after- 
ward reintroducing  or  tolerating  shivery  therein,  shall  re- 
Hand  to  the  United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value 
thereot  and  all  interest  paid  thereon. 

Ahticlb  —  All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  fVee- 
dom  by  the  chances  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end 
of  the  rebellloo,  shall  be  forever  free ;  but  all  owners  of  such 
who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal  shall  be  compensated  for 
them,  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  States  adopting 
abolishment  of  slavery,  but  In  such  way  that  no  slave  shall 
be  twice  accounted  for. 

Ahtiolb  —  Congress  may  appropriate  money,  and  other- 
wise provida,  for  colonizing  me  colored  persons,  with  their 
own  conaent,  at  any  place  or  places  withoat  the  United 
fitatea.  ^ 

I  beg  indalsence  to  discuss  these  proposed  articles 
ftt  some  length.  Without  slavery  the  rebellion  could 
never  have  existed ;  without  sUvery  it  could  not  con- 
tinue. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  great  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  and  of  policy  in  regard  to  slavery, 
and  the  African  race  amonsst  us.  Some  would  perpet- 
uate slavery ;  some  would  uwlish  it  suddenly  and  with- 
out compensation;  some  would  abolish  it  gradually 
and  with  compensation ;  some  would  remove  the  freed 
people  firom  us,  and  some  would  retain  them  with  us; 
and  there  are  jet  other  minor  diversities.  Because  of 
these  diversities  we  waste  much  strength  in  struggles 
among  ourselves.  By  mutual  concession  we  should 
harmonize  and  act  together.  This  would  be  compro- 
mise ;  but  it  would  be  compromise  among  the  friends 
and  not  with  the  enemies  or  the  Union.  These  articles 
are  intended  to  embody  a  plan  of  such  mutual  conces- 
sions. If  the  plan  shsll  be  adopted,  it  is  assumed  that 
emancipation  will  follow  at  least  in  several  of  the 
States. 

As  to  the  first  article  the  mahi  points  are:  first,  the 
emancipation ;  secondly,  the  length  of  time  for  oonsum- 
mating;  it^thirty-eeven  years;  and,  thirdly,  the  com- 
pensatioo. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  perpetual  slavery ;  but  the  length  of  time 
should  grewy  mitigate  their  dissatisfaction.  The  time 
spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  derange- 
ment—in £ict  from  the  necessity  of  any  derangement 
— while  most  of  those  whose  habitual  course  of  thought 
will  be  disturbed  by  the  measure  will  have  passed 
away  before  its  consummation.  They  will  never  see  it 
Another  class  will  bail  the  prospect  of  emancipation, 
but  will  deprecate  the  length  of  time.  They  will  feel 
that  it  ^ives  too  little  to  the  now  living  slaves.  But  it 
really  eives  them  much.  It  saves  them  from  the  va- 
grant destitution  which  mustlaroelv  attend  immediate 
emancipation  in  localities  where  meir  numbers  are  very 
great;  and  it  sives  the  inspiring  assurance  that  their 
posterity  shall  oe  free  forever.  The  plan  leaves  to  each 
btate  choosing  to  act  under  it  to  alyolish  slavery  now 
or  at  the  end  of  the  century,  or  at  any  intennediate' 
time,  or  by  decrees,  eztendinjg  over  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  penod ;  and  it  obliges  no  two  States  to  pro- 
ceed alike.  It  also  provides  for  compensation,  and 
generally  the  mode  of  making  it    This,  it  would  seemi 


must  further  mitisate  the  dlssatisfaetion  of  those  who 
favor  perpetual  uavery.,  and  especially  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  the  compensation.  Doubtless  some  of 
those  who  are  to  pay  and  not  to  receive  will  object  Yet 
the  measure  is  both  Just  and  economical.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  deatniction  of 
property — ^property  acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase, 
the  same  as  any  other  property.  It  is  no  less  true  for 
havinff  been  often  said,  that  tne  people  of  the  South 
are  not  more  responsible  for  the  original  introduction 
of  this  property  than  are  the  people  of  the  North;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesitatingly  we  all  ose 
cotton  and  sugar,  and  share  the  profits  of  dealing  in 
them,  it  may  not  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  South 
has  been  more  responsible  than  the  fiTorth  for  iu  con- 
tinuance. If,  then,  for  a  common  object  Ibia  propertj- 
is  to  be  sacrificed,  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  s 
common  charge? 

And  if  with  less  money,  or  money  more  easily  paid, 
we  can  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  Union  by  this  means 
than  we  can  by  the  war  alone,  is  it  not  also  economical . 
to  do  it  ?  Let  us  consider  it,  then.  Let  us  ascertain 
the  sum  we  have  expended  in  the  war  since  compen- 
sated emancipation  was  proposed  last  March,  and  con- 
sider whether,  if  that  measure  had  been  promptly  so- 
cepted  by  even  some  of  the  Slave  States,  the  same  iub 
would  not  have  done  more  to  close  the  war  than  bu 
been  otherwise  done.  If  so,  the  measure  woold  save 
money,  and,  in  that  viewj  would  be  a  prudent  and  eco- 
nomical measure.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  easy  to  psj 
something  as  it  is  to  pay  nothing;  but  it  is  easier  to 
pay  a  large  sum  than  it  is  to  pay  a  lai^r  one.  And 
it  IS  easier  to  pay  any  sum  when  we  are  able  than  it  b 
to  pay  it  before  we  are  able.  The  war  requires  Urge 
sums,  and  requires  them  at  once.  The  aggresate  sum 
necessary  for  compensated  emancipation  of  course 
would  be  large.  But  it  would  require  no  read^  cash, 
nor  the  bonds  even,  any  foster  than  the  emancipttion 
progresses.  This  misbt  not  snd  probably  would  not 
close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven  years.  At  thst 
time  we  shall  probably  have  a  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  share  the  burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions, 
as  now.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  increase  of  our  i^op- 
ulation  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a  long  time 
after  that  period  as  rapidly  as  before ;  becsuse  our  ter- 
ritory willnot have  become  fulL  I  do  not  state  this 
inoonsiderately. 

At  the  same  ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  main- 
tained, on  an  average,  from  our  first  national  censos, 
in  1790,  until  that  of  1860,  we  should,  in  19u0,  have  s 
popuUtion  of  108,208,415.  And  why  may  we  not  con- 
tinue that  ratio  far  beyond  that  period?  'Our  abundant 
room— our  broad  national  homestead— is  our  ample  re- 
source. Were  our  teiritory  as  limited  as  are  the  Britp 
ish  Isles,  very,  certainly  our  population  could  not  ex- 
pand as  stated.  Instead  of  receiving  the  foreign  bom 
as  now,  we  should  be  compelled  to  send  part  of  the  na- 
tive bom  away.  But  such  is  not  our  condition.  We 
have  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Europe  has  three  millions  and  eight 
hundred  thousand,  with  a  population  averaging  sem- 
ty-three  and  one  third  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Why  may  not  our  country  at  some  time  avenge  si 
many  ?  Is  it  less  fertile  ?  Has  it  more  waste  snrfso^ 
by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  deserts,  or  other  caosesj 
Is  it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  advsntage?  If 
then  we  are,  at  some  time,  to  be  as  populous  ss  En- 
rope,  how  soon  f  As  to  when  this  may  be,  we  cu 
judge  by  the  past  and  the  present;  as  to  when  it  will 
DC,  if  ever,  depends  much  on  whether  we  maintain  the 
Union.  Several  of  our  States  are  already  above  the 
average  of  Burope—seventy-three  and  a  third  to  the 
square  mUe.  Massachusetts  has  157;  Rhode  Isls^ 
1S8 ;  Connecticut  99 ;  New  York  and  New  JerKjr.  escA 
80.  Also  two  other  great  States,  Pennsyhsaia  and 
Ohio,  are  not  far  below,  the  former  having  68  and  the 
latter  69.  The  States  already  above  the  &ropean  st- 
erage,  except  New  York,  have  increased  in  as  rtpw  » 
ratio,  since  passing  that  point,  as  ever  before;  whiw 
no  one  of  them  is  equal  to  some  other  parts  of  oor  ooon- 
try  in  natural  capsdty  for  sustaining  a  dense  populatioB. 
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Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggrmte,  and  we  find  its 
populfttioD  and  ratio  of  increase)  for  the  sereral  deoen* 
nial  periods,  to  be  as  follows : 

1790....    8,989,897 

1800....    ^80fi,967  85lOS  per  cent  ratio  of  inercaae. 

1810....    7,889,814  86L45  u  u 

1890....    9,688,181  88.18  m  «•  » 

1880....  18,868.080  88.49  »  »  » 

1810....  17,069,408  89.87  «  •»  « 

I860....  88,191,876  8637  •*  u  u 

I860....  81,448,790  88.58  >•  u  u 

This  shows  an  sTerase  decennial  increase  of  84.60 
per  cent  in  population  uroagh  the  serenty  years,  from 
our  first  to  onr  isst  census  yet  taken.  It  is  seen  that  the 
ratio  of  increase,  at  no  one  of  these  two  periods,  is 
either  two  per  cent  below  or  two  per  cent,  abore  the 
arerage ;  thus  showing  how  inflexible,  and  oonsequently 
how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase  in  our  case  is.  Assum- 
ing that  it  will  continue,  it  gires  the  following  results : 

1870 48.888,841 

1880 66,967,816 

1890 76,677,878 

1900 108,808,415 

1910 188,918«586 

1980 186A»84,885 

1980 851,680,914 

These  flsures  show  that  our  oonntiT  may  be  as  pop- 
ulous as  Europe  now  is  at  some  ^int  hetween  1920  and 
1980— say  about  1925->our  temtorjr,  at  seTenty-three 
and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  mUe,  being  ot  capa- 
citr  to  contain  217,188,000 

And  we  will  reach  this.  too.  if  we  do  not  ourselves 
relinqiiish  the  chance,  by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion, 
or  by  long  and  exhausting  wars  springing  from  the  only 
great  element  of  nationaTdisoord  among  us.  While  it 
cannot  be  foreseen  exacUv  how  njuch  one  huse  exam- 
ple of  secession,  breeding;  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would 
retard  population,  civUuation,  and  prosperity,  no  one 
cao  doubt  that  the  extent  of  itwoula  be  very  great  and 
injurious. 

The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war, 
perpetuate  peace,  insure  this  increase  of  population, 
and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the  country.  With 
these,  we  should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost, 
together  with  our  other  debt^  easier  than  we  should  pay 
our  other  debt  without  it.  If  we  had  allowed  our 
old  Aational  debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle  until  to-day,  without  paying  anything  on 
either  principal  or  interest,  each  man  of  us  would  owe 
leas  upon  thjfct  debt  now  than  each  man  owed  upon  it 
then ;  and  this  because  our  increase  of  men,  throurii 
the  whole  period,  has  been  g^reater  than  six  per  cent. ; 
has  run  faster  than  the  interest  upon  the  debt  Thus, 
tinae  alone  relieves  a  debtor  nation,  so  long  as  its  pop- 
ulation increases  fitster  than  unpaid  interest  accumu- 
lates on  its  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  payment  of 
what  is  jusUjT  due ;  but  it  shows  the  g^'eat  importance 
of  time  in  this  connection— the  great  advantage  of  a 
policy  by  which  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  until  we  num- 
oer  a  hundred  millions,  what,  by  a  different  policy,  we 
would  have  to  pay  now,  when  we  number  but  thirty- 
one  millions.  In  a  word,  it  shows  that  a  dollar  wul 
be  much  harder  to  pav  for  the  war  than  will  be  a  dol- 
lar for  the  emancipation  on  the  proposed  plan.  And 
then  the  latter  will  cost  no  blood,  no  precious  life.  It 
wilt  be  a  ssTing  of  both. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I  think  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  return  to  bondage  the  class  of  persons  there- 
in contemplated.  Some  of  them,  douDtless,  in  the 
property  sense,  belong  to  loyal  owners;  and  hence 
provision  is  made  in  this  article  for  compensating  such. 

The  third  article  relates  to  the  future  of  the  fireed 
peof^e.  It  does  not  oblijge,  but  merely  ^authorises 
Congress  to  aid  in  oolonisinff  such  as  mav  consent 
This  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  obJectionaDle  on  the 
one  hand  or  on  the  other,  in  so  much  as  it  comes  to 
nothing  unless  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  people  to 
be  deported,  and  the  American  voters,  through  thdr 
representatives  in  Congress. 


I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is  that 
I  strongly  favor  colonization.  And  yet  I  wish  to  say 
there  is  an  objection  urged  sMnst  free  colored  persons 
remaining  in  the  coun&y  which  is  largely  inu^^ary, 
if  not  sometimes  malicious. 

''It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure  and 
displace  white  labor  and  wnite  laborers.  If  there  ever 
could  be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch  arguments,  that 
time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willingly 
be  responsible  through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true, 
then,  that  colored  people  can  displace  any  more  white 
labor  by  being  free  than  by  remaining  alaves  ?  If  they 
stav  in  their  old  places  they  Jostle  no  white  laborers; 
if  they  leave  their  old  places  they  leave  them  open  to 
white  laborers.  Logically,  there  is  neither  more  nor 
less  of  it  Emancipation  even  without  deportation, 
would  probably  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and, 
very  surely,  would  not  reduce  them.  Thus  the  cus- 
tomary amount  of  labor  would  still  have  to  be  perform- 
ed— the  freed  people  would  surely  not  do  more  than 
their  old  proportion  of  it,  and  veiy  probably  for  a  time 
would  do  less,  leaving  an  increased  part  to  white  la- 
borers, bringing  their  labor  into  greater  demand,  and 
conse<|uently  enhancing  the  wages  of  it  With  de- 
portation, even  to  a  limited  extent,  enhanced  wages 
to  white  labor  is  mathematically  certain.  Labor  is 
like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market — increase  the 
demand  for  it  and  vou  increase  the  price  of  it  Reduce 
the  supply  of  black  labor,  by  colonising  the  black  la- 
borer out  of  the  country,  and  by  preciselv  so  much  you 
increase  the  demand  for  and  wages  of  white  labor. 

But  it  is  dreaded  that  the  tr^  people  will  swarm 
forth  and  cover  the  whole  land  I  Are  they  not  already 
in  the  land  f  Will  liberation  make  them  any  more  nu- 
merous ?  Equally  distributed  amons  the  whites  of  the 
whole  oountij,  and  there  would  be  but  one  colored  to 
seven  whites*  Could  the  one,  in  any  way,  greatly  dis- 
turb the  seven?  There  are  many  communities  now 
having  more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven 
whites ;  and  this,  without  any  apparent  consciousness 
of  evil  firom  it  The  District  of  CToiumbia  and  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware  are  all  in  this  condition. 
The  District  has  more  than  one  free  colored  to  six 
whites;  and  yet,  in  its  frequent  petitions  to  Conarress, 
I  believe  it  hss  never  presented  the  presence  of  tree 
colored  persons  as  one  of  its  grievances.  But  why 
should  emancipation  South  send  the  freed  people  North! 
People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless  there  be  some- 
thing to  run  from.  Heretofore  colored  people  to  some 
extent  have  fled  North  from  bondage;  and  now,  per- 
haps, from  bondage  and  destitution.  But  if  gradual 
emancipation  ana  deportation  be  adopted  thev  will 
have  neither  to  flee  from.  Their  old  mastere  will  give 
them  wases  at  least  until  new  laboren  can  be  procured, 
and  the  freed  men  in  turn  will  gladly  give  their  labor 
for  the  wases  till  new  homes  can  be  Ic^nd  for  them  in 
congenial  climes  and  with  people  of  their  own  blood 
and  race.  This  proposition  can  be  trusted  on  the  mu- 
tual interests  involved.  And  in  any  event  caniiot  the 
North  decide  for  itself  whether  to  receive  them? 

Again,  as  practice  proves  more  than  theoiy.  in  any 
ease,  has  there  been  any  irruption  of  colored  people 
northward  because  of  the  abolishment  of  slavery  m  this 
District  last  spring? 

What  I  have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored 
persons  to  the  whites  in  the  District  is  fh>m  the  census 
of  1860,  having  no  reference  to  persons  called  contra- 
bands, nor  to  those  made  free  by  the  act  of  Congress 
abolishing  slavery  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  these  articles  is  recommended, 
not  but  that  a  restoration  of  national  authority  would 
be  accepted  without  its  adoption. 

Nor  will  the  war,  nor  proceedinffs  under  the  procla- 
mation of  September  22, 1662,  be  mjed  because  of  the 
recommendation  of  this  plan.  Its  timely  adoption,  I 
doubt  not,  would  bring  restoration,  and  thereby  stay 
both. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation 
that  Con|{ress  provide  by  law  for  compensating  a^y 
State  which  may  adopt  emancipation  before  this  plan 
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■hall  have  been  acted  upon,  is  hereby  earneatiyrenew- 
ecL  Such  would  be  only  an  advance  part  of  the  plan, 
and  the  same  argumenta  apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  exdn- 
aion  of,  but  additional  to,  all  others  for  reatorinff  and 
preserring  the  national  anthoritjr  throughout  the  Union. 
The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  in  its  economical 
aspect.  The  plan  would,  I  am  confident,  secure  peace 
more  speedily,  and  maintain  it  more  permanently,  than 
can  be  done  by  force  alone;  while  all  it  would  cosL 
considering  amounts,  and  manner  of  payment,  and 
times  of  payment^  woald  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the 
additional  cost  of  the  war,  if  we  rely  solely  upon  force. 
It  is  much— very  much— that  it  would  cost  no  blood 
at  all. 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law. 
It  cannot  become  such  without  the  concurrence  of,  first, 
two-thirds  of  Crongress,  and  afterward  three>foarths  of 
the  States.  The  rckinisite  three-fourths  of  the  States 
will  necessarily  include  seven  of  the  Slave  States. 
Their  concurrence,  if  obtained,  will  give  assnrance  of 
their  severally  ad<^ting  emancipation,  at  no  very  dis* 
tant  day,  upon  the  new  constitutional  terms.  Tins  aa» 
■nrance  would  end  the  struggle  now,  and  save  the 
Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forffst  the  gravity  which  should  charaeter- 
iie  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Con^^ress  of  the  nation  by 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Nor  do  I  forget 
that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors ;  nor  that  many  of  you 
have  more  experience  than  I  in  the  conduct  or  public 
affairs.  Yet  I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no  want  of 
respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may 
seem  to  display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  shorten  the  war,  ana  thus  lessen  its  expend- 
iture of  money  and  of  blood  f  Is  it  doubted  that  it 
would  restore  the  national  authority  and  national  pros- 
perity, and  perpetuate  both  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted 
that  we  here— Congress  and  Executiye— can  secure  its 
adoption  ?  Will  not  the  good  people  respond  to  a  uni- 
ted and  earnest  appeal  irom  nsf  Can  we,  can  they, 
by  any  other  means,  so  certainly  or  so  speedily  assure 
these  yital  objects  f  We  can  succeed  only  by  concert 
It  is  not  *'  can  any  of  us  imagine  better  f  "  but "  can 
we  all  do  better?"  Object  whatsoever  is  possible, 
still  the  question  recurs,  "can  we  do  better!"  The 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and 
we  must  rise  with  the  occaaion.  As  our  case  is  new, 
80  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  most 
disenthral  ourselyes,  and  then  we  shall  saye  our 
country. 

Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of 
this  Congress  and  this  Administration  will  be  remem- 
bered in  spite  of  ourselyes.  No  personal  significance 
or  insigpincaniBe  can  spare  one  or  another  of  as.  The 
fiery  tnal  through  which  we  pass  wUi  light  us  down 
in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say 
we  are  for  the  Union,  The  worid  will  not  forget  that 
we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  saye  the  Union.  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it  We— even 
we  here— hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility. 
In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  assure  freedom  to 
the  Tree — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  m^nly  lose  the  last 
best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed;  this 
could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous, 
just— a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  worid  wm  forever 
applaud  and  God  must  foreyer  bless. 

DscBMBBB  1, 1862.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Inatigural  Addreu  of  Jbffxbsov  Davis  on  en- 
tering upon  his  duties  as  President  of  the 
Confederate  SUUes  under  the  ^^  Permanent 
Constitution,''  Feb,  22,  1862. 

FiLLOW  CrrxEiNB :  On  this  the  birthday  of  the  man 
most  identified  with  the  establishment  of  American  in- 
dependence, and  beneath  the  monument  erected  to 


commemorate  his  heroic  virtues  and  those  of  his  com- 
patriots, we  have  assembled  to  usher  into  exiiteoee 
the  permanent  Government  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Through  this  instrumentali^,  under  the  layer  of  Di- 
yine  Providence,  we  hope  to  perpetuate  the  princtpte 
of  our  Revolutionary  fathers.  The  day,  the  memory, 
and  the  purpose  seem  fitiy  associated. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  humility  and  pride 
that  I  appear  to  take,  in  the  presence  pf  the  people  tad 
before  nigh  Heaven,  the  oatn  prescribed  aa  a  qnalifi> 
cation  for  the  exalted  station  to  which  the  unsnimon 
yoice  of  the  people  has  called  me.  Deeply  sensible  of 
all  that  is  implied  by  this  manifestation  of  the  pec^e'i 
confidence,  I  am  yet  more  profoundly  impressea  bv  ibe 
yast  responsibility  of  the  office,  and  humbly  feel  mj 
own  nnworthiness. 

In  return  for  their  kindness  I  can  only  otTer  a88ll^ 
ances  of  the  gratitude  with  which  it  is  received,  tad 
can  but  pledge  a  aealous  devotion  of  eyery  ftcul^  to 
the  service  of  those  who  have  chosen  me  as  ueir 
Chief  Magistrate. 

When  a  long  course  of  dass  legislation,  directed  not 
to  the  general  weliare  but  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Northern  section  of  the  Union,  culminated  in  a 
warfare  on  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  Sootbera 
States— when  the  dogmas  of  a  sectional  partv,  sob- 
stituted  for  the  provisions  of  the  constitutional  com- 
pact, threatened  to  destroy  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Statea,  six  of  those  States,  withdrawing  from  the 
Union,  confederated  together  to  exercise  the  right  and 
perform  the  duty  of  instituting  a  Goyemment  which 
would  better  secure  the  liberties  for  the  preservatioo 
of  which  that  Union  was  established. 

Whatever  of  hope  some  may  have  entertained  that  a 
returning  sense  of  justice  would  remoye  the  danger 
with  which  our  rights  were  threatened,  and  render  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  Constitation, 
must  have  been  dispelled  b^  the  malignity  and  bar- 
barity of  the  Northern  Statea  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
existing  war.  The  confidence  of  the  most  hopefol 
among  us  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  disregard 
they  have  reoentiy  exhibited  for  all  the  time-honored 
bulwarks  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Bastiles  filled 
with  prisoners,  arrested  without  ciyil  process  or  in- 
dictment duly  found;  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  sns- 
pended  by  Executive  mandate;  a  State  Legislstnre 
controllect  by  the  imprisonment  of  members  whose 
avowed  principles  suggested  to  the  Federal  Execotive 
that  there  mignt  be  another  added  to  the  list  of  Seceded 
Statea ;  elections  held  under  threats  of  a  military  pow- 
er ;  civil  officers,  peaceful  citixens,  and  gentie  women 
incarcerated  for  opinion's  sake,  proclaimed  the  inca- 
pacity of  our  late  assodatea  to  administer  a  Govern- 
ment as  fk«e,  liberal,  and  humane  as  that  established 
for  our  common  use. 

For  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  to  maintam 
our  ancient  institutions  we  may  point  to  the  Constita- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  and  the  laws  enacted  under 
it  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  through  all  the  necessities 
or  an  unequal  atruggle  there  haa  been  no  act  on  oor 
part  to  impair  personal  liberty,  or  the  freedom  of 
speech,  of  thought  or  of  the  press.  The  courts  have 
been  open,  the  judicial  functions  fiiUy  executed,  and 
every  right  of  the  peaceful  citizen  maintained  aa  secure- 
ly as  if  a  war  of  invaaion  had  not  disturbed  the  land. 

The  people  of  the  States  now  confederated  beosme 
oonyiuoed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  sectional  majority,  who 
would  pervert  that  most  sacred  of  all  trusts  to  the 
destruction  of  the  rights  which  it  waa  pledged  to  pro- 
tect They  believed  that  to  remain  longer  in  the 
Union  would  subject  them  to  a  continuance  of  dis- 
paraging discrimination,  submission  to  which  would 
DC  inconsistent  with  their  welfare,  and  intolerable  to  a 
proud  people.  They  therefore  determined  to  sever 
its  Sbnds  and  establish  a  new  Confederacy  for  them- 
selves. 

The  experiment  instituted  by  our  Bevolutionsiy 
fathers,  of  a  voluntary  union  of  aovereign  States  wr 
purposes  specified  in  a  solemn  compact,  had  been  per- 
verted by  those  who,  feeling  power  and  forgetting 
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rifflit,  were  determiDed  to  reepect  no  law  bat  their  own 
wuL  The  CtoTemmeot  had  oeased  to  answer  the  ends 
ibr  which  it  was  ordained  and  established.  To  sare 
ourselyes  from  a  revolution  which,  in  its  silent  and 
rapid  progress,  was  about  to  place  us  under  the  des- 
potism of  numbers,  and  to  preserve  in  spirit,  as  well 
as  in  form,  a  system  of  goremment  we  betieved  to  be 
peculiarlj  fitted  to  our  condition,  and  full  of  promise 
to  mankind,  we  determined  to  make  a  new  association^ 
composed  of  States  homogeneous  in  interest,  in  policy, 
and  m  feeling. 

True  to  our  traditions  of  peace  and  our  love  of  jus- 
tice, we  sent  Commissioners  to  the  United  States  to 
propose  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement  of  all  questions 
of  public  debt  or  property  which  might  be  in  dispute. 
But  the  Government  at  Washington,  denying  our* 
rights  to  self-government,  refused  even  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  for  a  peaceful  separation.  Nothing  was  then 
lefl  to  us  but  to  prepare  for  war. 

The  first  year  in  our  historjr  has  been  the  most 
erentful  in  the  annals  of  this  continent.  A  new  Gtovem- 
ment  has  been  established,  and  its  machinery  put  in  op- 
eration over  an  area  exceeding  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  The  great  princi[>les  upon  which  we  have 
been  williug  to  haxard  everytmng  that  is  dear  to  man, 
have  made  conquests  for  us  which  could  never  have  been 
achieved  by  the  sword.  Our  confederacy  has  ffrown 
from  six  to  thirteen  States,  and  Maryland,  already 
nnited  to  us  by  hallowed  memories  and  material  in- 
terests, will,  I  believe,  when  able  to  speak  with  un- 
stifled  voice,  connect  her  destiny  with  the  South.  Our 
people  have  rallied  with  unexampled  unanlluity  to  the 
support  of   the   areat  principles  of  constitutional 

S^Temment,  with  firm  resolve  to  perpetuate  by  arms 
e  rights  which  they  could  not  peacefully  secure. 
A  million  of  men,  it  is  estimated,  are  now  standing  in 
hostile  Array  and  waffinA^  war  along  a  frontier  of 
thonsands  of  miles.  &ttles  have  been  fought,  sieges 
hare  been  conducted,  and  although  the  contest  is  not 
ended,  and  the  tide  for  the  moment  is  against  us,  the 
finlU  result  in  our  fovor  is  not  doubtful. 

The  period  is  near  at  hand  when  our  foes  must  sink 
under  the  immense  load  of  debt  which  they  have  in- 
cnrred^-a  debt  which  in  their  effort  to  sabjugate  us 
has  already  attained  such  fearful  dimensions  as  will 
subject  them  to  burdens  which  must  continue  to  op- 
press them  for  generations  to  come. 

We,  too,  have  had  our  trials  and  difficulties.  That 
we  are  to  escape  them  in  the  future  is  not  be  hoped. 
It  was  to  be  expected  when  we  entered  upon  this  war 
that  it  would  expose  our  people  to  sacrifices  and  cost 
them  much,  both  of  money  and  blood.  But  we  knew 
the  value  of  the  object  for  which  we  struggled,  and 
understood  the  nature  of  the  war  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  Nothing  could  be  so  bad  a  failure,  and  any 
sacrifice  would  be  cheap  as  the  price  of  success  in  such 
a  contest. 

But  the  picture  has  its  lights  as  well  as  its  shadows. 
This  great  strife  has  awakened  in  the  people  the  high- 
est emotions  and  qualities  of  the  human  soul.  It  is 
cultivating  feelings  of  patriotism,  virtue,  and  courage. 
Instances  of  self-sacrince  and  of  generous  devotion  to 
the  noble  cause  for  which  we  are  contending  are  rifb 
throughout -the  land.  Never  has  a  people  evinced  a 
more  determined  spirit  than  that  now  animating  men, 
women,  and  children  in  every  part  of  our  country. 
Upon  the  first  call  the  men  fly  to  arms ;  and  wives  and 
mothers  send  their  husbands  and  sons  to  battle  with- 
out a  murmur  of  regret. 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  ordination  of  Providence  that 
we  were  to  be  taught  the  value  of  our  liberties  by  the 
price  which  we  pay  for  them. 

The  recollections  of  this  great  contest,  with  all  its  com- 
mon traditions  of  glory,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  blood,  will 
be  the  bond  of  harmony  and  enduring  affection  among 
the  j>eop1e,  producing  unity  in  poOcy,  fraternity  in 
sentmient,  and  joint  effort  in  war. 

Nor  have  the  material  sacrifices  of  the  past  been  made 
without  some  corresponding  benefits.  If  the  acqui- 
escence of  foreign  nations  in  a  pretended  blockade  has 


deprived  us  of  our  commerce  with  them,  it  is  fast  mak- 
ing us  a  self-supporting  and  an  independent  people. 
The  blockade,  ii  effectual  and  permanent,  could  only 
serve  to  divert  our  industry  from  the  production  of 
articles  for  export,  and  etnptoy  it  in  supplying  commo- 
dities for  domestic  use. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  that  we  have  maintained  the  war 
by  our  unaided  exertions.  We  have  neither  asked  nor 
received  assistance  from  any  quarter.  Yet  the  interest 
involved  is  not  wholly  our  own.  The  world  at  large  is 
concerned  in  opening  our  markets  to  its  commerce. 
When  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States  is 
recoffnized  by  tne  nations  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  free 
to  follow  our  interests  and  inclinations  by  cultivating 
foreign  trade^  the  Southern  States  will  oner  to  manu- 
fSusturinj^  nations  the  most  favorable  markets  which 
ever  invited  their  commerce.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  to- 
bacco, provisions,  timber,  and  naval  stores  will  furnish 
attractive  exchanges.  Nor  would  the  constancy  of 
those  supplies  be  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  war.  Our 
confederate  strength  will  be  too  great  to  tempt  aggres- 
sion ;  and  never  was  there  a  people  whose  interests 
and  principles  committed  them  so  fully  to  a  peaceful 
policy  as  those  of  the  Confederate  States.  By  the 
character  of  their  productions  they  are  too  deeplv  in- 
terested in  foreign  commerce  wantonly  to  disturb  it. 
War  of  conquest  thev  cannot  wage,  because  the  con- 
stitution of  tneir  Confederacy  admits  of  no  coerced  as- 
sociation. Civil  war  there  cannot  be  between  States 
held  together  b^  their  volition  only.  This  rule  of  vol- 
untary association,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  conser- 
vative, by  securing  just  and  impartial  government  at 
home,  does  not  diminish  the  security  of  the  obligation 
by  which  the  Confederate  States  may  be  bound  to  for- 
eign nations.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  to  be  remembered 
tfc^t,  at  the  first  moment  of  asserting  their  right  of  se- 
cession, these  States  proposed  a  settiement  on  the  basis 
of  a  common  liability  for  the  obligations  of  the  General 
Government. 

Fellow  citizens,  after  the  strusgles  of  ages  had  con- 
secrated the  right  of  the  Englishman  to  constitutional 
representative  Government,  our  Colonial  ancestors 
were  forced  to  vindicate  that  birthright  by  an  appeal 
to  arms.  Success  crowned  their  efforts,  and  they  pro- 
vided for  their  posterity  a  peaceful  remedy  against  fu- 
ture aggression.  The  tyitmny  of  an  unbrmled  mar 
jority,  the  most  odious  and  least  responsible  form  of 
despotism,  has  denied  us  both  the  right  and  the  reme- 
dy. Therefore  we  are  in  arms  to  renew  such  sacri- 
fices as  our  fathers  made  to  the  holy  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  At  the  darkest  hour  of  our  struggle  the 
provisional  gives  place  to  the  permanent  Government 
After  a  series  of  successes  and  victories,  which  covered 
our  arms  with  glory,  we  have  reoentiy  met  with 
serious  disaster,  ^ut  m  the  heart  of  a  people  resolved 
to  be  free,  these  disasters  tend  but  to  stimulate  to  in- 
creased resistance.  To  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  we  most  emulate  that  heroic  devotion 
which  made  reverse  to  them  but  the  crucible  in  which 
their  patriotism  was  refined. 

With  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  those 
who  will  share  with  me  the  responsibilitv  and  aid  me 
in  the  conduct  of  public  ^airs ;  securely  reiving  on 
the  patriotism  and  courage  of  the  people,  of  wnich  the 

J>resent  war  has  furnished  so  many  examples,  I  deeply 
'etH  the  weight  of  the  responsibilities  I  now,  with  unaf- 
fected diffidence,  am  about  to  assume ;  and!,  fully  real- 
izing the  inadequacy  of  human  power  to  guifle  and 
sustain,  my  hope  is  reverentiv  fixed  on  Him  whose  far 
Tor  is  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  cause  which  is  just 
With  humble  gratitude  and  adoration,  acknowledging 
the  Providence  which  has  so  yisibly  protected  the 
Confederacy  during  its  brief  bnt  evenUul  career,  to 
Thee,  0  God,  I  trustingly  commit  myself,  and  prayer- 
fully invoke  Thy  blessing  on  my  country  and  its  cause. 
JEF^E^ON  DAYIS. 
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this  credit  is  fully  jostifled  by  the  comperatiyelj  email 
amount  of  accumulated  debt,  notwithstanding  the 
maffnitude  of  our  military  operations.  The  legislation 
of  uie  last  session  provided  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies with  the  bonds  of  the  Qovernment,  but  the  pref- 
erence of  the  people  for  Treasury  notes  has  been  so 
marked  that  the  legislation  is  recommended  to  author- 
ize an  increase  in  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  which 
the  public  service  seems  to  require.  No  ^ve  inoon- 
yenience  need  be  apprehended  from  this  mcreased  is- 
sue, as  the  j^rovision  of  law  by  which  these  notes  are 
oonvertible  mto  eight  per  cent,  bonds,  forms  an  eflS- 
cient  and  permanent  sategnard  against  any  serious  de- 
preciation of  the  currency.  Your  attention  is  also  in- 
vited to  the  means  proposed  by  the  Secretary  for  facili- 
tating the  preparation  of  these  notes,  and  for  guarding 
them  against  forgery.  It  is  due  to  our  people  to  state 
that  the  manufacture  of  counterfeit  notes  exists  with- 
in our  limits,  and  that  they  are  imported  also  from 
the  Northern  States. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is  sub- 
mitted, contains  numerous  suggestions  for  the  le^sla- 
tion  deemed  desirable  in  order lo  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  I  invite  your  favorable  consideration 
especially  to  those  recommendations  which  are  intend- 
ea  to  secure  the  proper  execution  of  the  conscript  law. 
and  the  consoliaation  of  companies,  battaHons,  and 
regiments,  when  so  reduced  in  strength  as  to  impair 
that  uniformitv  of  organization  which  is  necessary  in 
the  army,  while  an  undue  burden  is  imposed  on  ^e 
Treasury.  The  necessity  for  some  legislation  for  con- 
trolling military  transportation  on  the  railroads,  and 
improving  their  present  defective  condition,  forces  it- 
self upon  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  be  able  to  devise  satisfactory  measures 
for  attaining  this  purpose.  The  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  general  officers  involves  uie  service  in  some 
difficulties  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary,  and 
for  which  the  remedy  suggested  by  him  seems  appro- 
priate. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  am  of  opinion  that 
prudence  dictates  some  provision  for-  the  increase  of 
the  srmy,  in  the  event  of^emergencies  not  now  antici- 
pated. The  very  large  increase  of  force  recently  called 
Into  the  field  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  render  it  necessary  hereafter  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conscript  law,  so  as  to  embrace  persons 
between  the  ase  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five  years. 
The  vigor  ana  efficiency  of  our  present  forces,  their 
condition,  and  the  skill  and  ability  which  distibguish 
their  leaders,  inspire  the  belief  that  no  further  enrol- 
ment will  be  necessaiy,  but  a  wise  foresight  requires 
that  if  a  necessity  should  be  suddenly  devefoped  during 
the  recess  of  Congress  requiring  increased  forces  for 
our  defence,  means  should  exist  for  calling  such  forces 
into  the  field,  without  awaiting  the  reassembling  of  the 
legislative  d^artment  of  the  Government. 

In  the  election  and  appointment  of  officers  for  the 
provisional  army,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  mis- 
takes would  be  made,  and  incompetent  officers  of  all 
grades  introduced  into  the  service.  In  the  absence  of 
experience,  and  with  no  reliable  guide  for  selection, 
executive  appointments,  as  well  as  elections,  have  been 
sometimes  unfortunate.  The  ^od  of  the  service,  the 
interests  of  our  country,  require  that  some  means  be 
devised  for  withdrawing  the  commissions  of  officers 
who  are  incompetent  for  the  duties  required  by  their 
position,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  find  means  for  reliev- 
ing the  army  of  such  officers  by  some  mode  more 
prompt  and  less  wounding  to  the  sensibility  than  judg- 
ment of  court  martial. 

Within  a  recent  period  we  have  effected  the  object 
so  long  desired,  of  an  arrangement  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  which  is  now  being  executed  by  deliverr 
at  the  points  agreed  upon,  and  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
speedily  restore  our  brave  and  unfortunate  countrymen 
to  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  army^  from  which, 
by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  have  for  a  time  been  sep- 
arated. The  details  of  this  arrangement  will  be  com- 
municated to  you  in  a  special  report  when  further 
progress  has  been  made  in  their  execution. 


Of  other  partioulan  oonoeming  the  operataons  of  tht 
War  Department  yon  will  be  imormed  by  the  Seen- 
tanr  in  his  report  and  the  accompanying  documents. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Navy  embraces  s 
statement  of  the  operations  and  present  conititioD  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  service,  both  afloat  and 
ashore :  the  construction  and  equipment  of  armed  tm- 
sels  at  home  and  abroad,  the  manufoctnre  of  ordnaaoe 
and  ordnance  stores,  the  establishment  of  woiluhopi 
and  the  development  of  our  resources  of  coal  and  of 
iron.  Some  legislation  seems  essential  for  secmiDc 
crews  for  vessels.  The  difficulties  now  exneriesoea 
on  this  point  are  fully  stated  in  the  Secretarjrs  report, 
and  I  invite  your  attention  to  providing  a  remedy. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  disdoses  tbs 
embarrassments  which  resulted  in  the  postal  serrice 
fh>m  the  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  tne  Mississippi 
river  and  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  differcDi 
States.  The  measures  taken  by  the  department  for  is- 
lieving  these  embarrassments^  as  far  as  practicable, 
are  detailed  in  the  report.  It  is  a  subject  of  congrato- 
lation,  that  during  the  ten  months  which  ended  on  tha 
81st  of  March  last,  the  expenses  of  the  department 
were  largely  decreased,  whilst  its  revenue  wss  sse- 
mented,  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  period  end- 
ing on  the  80th  June,  1860,  when  tne  postel  senice  for 
these  States  was  conducted  under  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States.  Sufficient  time  has  sot 
yet  elapsed  to  determine  whether  the  messures  here- 
tofore devised  by  Congress  will  accomplish  the  end 
of  brin^png  the  expenditures  of  the  department  witlm 
the  limit  of  its  own  revenues  by  the  first  of  Msrdi 
next,  as  required  bv  the  Constitution. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  yon  that,  in  spite  both  of  blan- 
dishments and  threats,  used  in  profusion  by  the  agents 
of  the  Government  of  the  Unitea  States,  the  Indian  na- 
tions within  the  Confederacy  have  remained  firm  in  their 
loyalty  and  steadfast  in  the  observance  of  their  trea^ 
engagements  with  this  Government  Nor  has  their 
fidelity  been  shaken  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  ra- 
candes  in  some  of  the  offices  of  agents  and  saperio- 
tendents,  delay  has  occurred  in  the  payments  of  the 
annuities  and  allowances  to  which  toej[  are  entitled. 
I  would  advise  some  provision  authorizing  parments 
to  be  made  by  other  officers,  in  the  absence  or  those 
especially  charged  by  law  with  this  duty. 

We  have  never-ceasing  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the 
favor  with  which  God  has  protected  our  infant  Confed- 
eracv.  And  it  becomes  us  reverently  to  return  oof 
thanlcs  and  humbly  to  ask  <^  his  bounteousness  that 
wisdom  which  is  needfhl  for  the  performance  of  the 
high  trusts  with  which  we  are  charged. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


Bmaneipation  Proclamation  of  President  Lor- 
OOLN,  imied  January  Uty  1863. 

Whereas  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  a  proclamation  was  issura  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the 
following,  to  wit: 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  Januarv,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundrea  and  sixty-three, 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  States  or  desiE- 
nated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  m 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward;  end  for  ever  ftee;  and  the  Executire 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
mamtain  the  freedom  or  such  persons,  and  will  do  no 
act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  is 
any  efforts  thev  may  make  for  their  actual  fkvedom. 

"  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  Januair 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  Statee  and 
parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereoC 
respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  repie- 
sented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  peo- 
bers  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
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the  muUifled  Totera  of  lueh  SUte  shall  haTepaiiidpai- 
edy  ihall,  in  the  ahsenoe  of  stronff  oonnterrailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  oondusiTe  eridence  that  such  State, 
and  the  people  thereof!  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  oi 
the  United  States,  bV  rirtne  of  the  power  in  me  rested 
as  Commander-in-Onief  of  the  Army  and  Narj  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  asainst 
the  authority  and  CtoTemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppress- 
ing said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  JanuOT,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to 
do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  penoa  of  one  hun- 
dred days,  from  the  day  first  abore  mentioned,  order 
and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 
the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebel- 
lion against  Ihe  Unitea  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  TezaSj  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St. 
Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  Aiscension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  La- 
fourche, Ste.  Marie.  St  Martin,  and  Orieans,  including 
the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir^ 
fldnia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  ss 
West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkele;^,  Ao- 
oomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess 
Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are  for  the 
present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not 


And  by  rurtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  aedare  that  all  persons  neld 
as  slaves  within  said  designate4  States  and  parts  of 
States  are  and  henceforward  shall  be  free :  and  that 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
dudin^  the  military  and  naval  authonties- thereof  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  dedared  to 
be  free  to  abstain  from  dl  violence^  unless  in  ne- 
cessary self-defence;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that, 
in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for 
reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such 
persons,  of  suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the 
armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  sarrison  forts, 
positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  ves- 
sels of  dl  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military 
necessity,  I  invoke  tbe  condderate  judgment  of  mai^ 
kiod,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name, 
and  caused  the  sed  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

J>one  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
[l.  8.]  eight  hundred   and   sixty-three,   and   of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
seventh.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President: 
William.  H.  Skwabd,  Secretary  of  Statew 


BetaUatory  Proclamation  by  Jefferson  Datis, 
President  of  the  Cor^ederate  States, 
Whbbias  a  communication  was  addressed  on  the  6th 
day  of  Jul^  hist,  1862,  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  acting 
under  the  instructions  oi  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  to  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  army,  in- 
forming the  latter  that  a  report  had  reached  this  Got- 
emment  that  Wm.  B.  Mumford,  a  citizen  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  had  been  executed  bv  tbe  United 
States  authorities  at  New  Orleans,  for  having  pulled 
down  the  United  States  flag  in  that  city  before  its  oo* 
eupation  by  the  United  StMes  forces,  and  cdlin^  for  a 
statement  of  the  fiftcts,  with  a  riew  of  retdiation  if 
such  aa  outrage  had  really  been  committed  under  the 
-sanction  of  the  United  States :  and  whereas  (no  answer 
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having  been  received  to  sud  letter)  another  letter  wat 
on  the  2d  of  August  last  (1862),  addressed  by  Gen. 
Lee,  under  my  instructions,  to  Gen.  Halleck,  renewing 
the  .inquiries  in  rdation  to  the  execution  of  the  said 
Mumford,  with  the  information  that  in  the  event  of  not 
receiving  a  reply  within  fifteen  days,  it  would  be  as» 
sumed  that  the  fact  was  true,  and  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas 
an  answer,  dated  on  the  7th  of  August  last  (1862),  wat 
addressed  to  Gen.  Lee  by  Gen.  W.  H.  Hdleck,  the  sdd 
Generd-in-Ghief  of  the  annies  of  the  United  States, 
alleging  sufficient  causes  for  failure  to  make  early  reply 
to  sdd  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  asserting  that  ««No 
authentic  information  had  been  received  in  relation  to 
the  execution  of  Mumford,  but  measures  will  be  imme- 
diatdy  taken  to  ascertain  the  fSucts  of  the  dlesed  ex* 
ecution,"  and  promising  that  Gen.  Lee  diould  be  duly 
informed  thereof;  and  whereas,  on  the  25th  of  No- 
rember  last  (1862),  another  letter  was  addressed,  under 
my  instructions,  bv  Robert  Ould,  Confederate  agent 
for  the  exchange  or  prisoners,  under  the  cartd  between 
the  two  Governments,  to  Lient.-Col.  W.  H.  Ludlow, 
agent  of  the  United  States  under  sdd  cartel,  inform- 
mg  him  that  the  explanation  promised  in  the  sdd  let- 
ter of  Gen.  Hdleck,  of  the  7th  of  August  Isst,  had  not 
Set  been  received,  and  that  if  no  answer  wss  sent  to 
le  Government  within  fifteen  davs  from  the  ddivery 
of  this  Isst  communication,  it  would  be  considered  that 
an  answer  is  declined ;  and  whereas,  in  a  letter  dated 
on  the  8d  day  of  the  present  month  of  December,  the 
sdd  Lieut.-Col.  Ludlow  apprized  the  sdd  Robert  Odd 
that  the  above-recited  commsnication  of  the  19th  of « 
November  had  been  received  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  and  whereas 
this  last  delay  of  fifteen  davs  allowed  for  answer  has 
elapsed,  and  no  answer  hss  been  received ;  and  where- 
as, in  addition  to  the  tadt  admisdon  resulting  from  the 
aboye  refusd  to  answer,  I  have  received  evi£nce  fully 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  the  sdd  Wm.  B. 
Mumford,  a  dtizen  of  the  Confederacy,  was  actually 
and  publicly  executed  in  cold  blood  bv  hanging,  after 
the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  the  forces  under 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  when  sdd  Mumford  was  an 
unresisting  and  non-combatant  captive,  and  for  no  of- 
fences even  alleged  to  havo  been  committed  by  him 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  tbo  capture  of  said  city;  and 
whereas  the  dlence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  maintaining  of  sdd  Butler  in  hin^h  office 
under  its  authority  for  many  months  after  his  com- 
misdon  of  an  act  that  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  deliberate  murder,  as  well  ss  of  numerous 
other  outrages  and  atrocities  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, affora  evidence  too  condudve  that  tbe  said 
Government  sanctions  the  conduct  of  the  sdd  Butler, 
and  is  determined  that  he  shall  remain  unpunished  for 
these  crimes ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis^  Preddent  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  in  thdr  name  do 
pronounce  and  declare  the  sdd  Beiyamin  F.  Butler  s 
felon,  deserving  capitd  punishment.  I  do  order  that 
he  be  no  longer  considered  or  treated  simpljr  as  a  pub- 
lic enemy  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  but  as 
an  outlaw  and  common  enemy  of  mankind,  and  that 
in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the*  officer  in  command  of 
the  capturing  force  ao  cause  him  to  be  immediatdy 
executed  by  haagine,  and  I  do  further  order  that 
no  commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States  taken 
captive  sbdl  be  rdeased  on  parole  before  exdiance 
until  the-  sdd  Butler  shdl  have  met  with  due  punish- 
ment for  his  crimes.  And  whereas  the  hostilitaes 
waged  against  this  Confederacy  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  command  of  said  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  have  borne  no  resemblance  to  such  warfare  as 
is  done  permitable  by  the  mles  of  intemationd  law 
or  the  usages  of  dviUzation,  but  have  been  character- 
ized by  repeated  atrodties  and  outrages ; 
The  following  are  examples : 
Peaoefd  and  aged  citizens,  unresisting  captives,  snd 
non-combatants  have  been  confined  at  hard  labor  with 
chdns  attached  to  their  limbs,  and  are  so  hdd  in  dun- 
geons and  fortresses ;  others  have  been  sabmitted  to  ft 
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like  degrading  panishixieiit  for  selling  medidne  to  the 
■iok  Boldien  of  the  Confederacy.  The  soldiere  hare 
been  incited  and  enoouraged  by  general  orders  to  in- 
sult and  outface  the  wives,  the  mothers,  and  th«  sis- 
ters of  oor  citizens,  and  helpless  women  have  been 
torn  from  their  homes  and  subjected  to  solitair  con- 
finement, some  in  fortresses  and  prisons,  espedall  j  one^ 
<m  an  island  of  barren  sand,  under  a  tropical  son,  hare 
been  fed  with  loathsome  rations,  and  naTO  been  ex- 
posed to  the  vilest  insults.  Prisoners  of  war  who  suf 
tendered  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  agreement  that  they  should  be  released  on  parole 
have  Deen  seised  and  kept  in  dose  confinement ;  and 
repeated  pretexts  hare  been  sought  or  invented  for 

1>lundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  captured  dty  by  fines 
evied  and  collected  under  threat  of  imprisonment  at 
bard  labor  with  ball  and  chain.  The  entire  population 
of  Xew  Orleans  have  been  forced  to  elect  between 
starvation  by  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property,  and 
taking  an  oath  against  their  conscience  to  bear  al- 
legiance to  the  invader  of  their  country.  Egress  from 
the  dty  has  been  refused  to  those  whose  fortitude 
withstood  the  test,  and  even  to  lone  and  af^ed  women, 
and  to  hdpless  children,  and  after  being  ejected  from 
their  houses  and  robbed  of  their  property,  they  have 
been  left  to  starve  in  the  streets  or  subsist  on  charity. 
The  slaves  have  been  driven  from  the  plantations  m 
the  neighborhood- of  New  Orleans,  until  their  owners 
consent  to  share  their  crops  with  the  Commanding 
General,  his  brother  Andrew  J.  Butler,  and  other 
ofiBcers,  and  when  such  consent  had  been  extorted  the 
.slaves  have  been  restored  to  the  plantations,  and  then 
compelled  to  work  under  the  bayonets  of  the  ffoard  of 
United  States  soldiers.  Where  that  partnership  was 
refused  armed  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  the  plan- 
tations to  rob  them  of  everything  that  was  susceptible 
of  removal,  and  even  slaves  too  aged  and  infirm  for 
work  have,  in  spite  of  their  entreaties,  been  forced 
ftom  the  homes  provided  b^  their  owners  and  driven 
to  wander  helpless  on  the  highway.  By  a  recent  or- 
der, No.  91,  the  entire  property  in  that  part  of  Louisi- 
ana, west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  has  been  se<]ues- 
trated  for  confiscation,  ana  officers  have  been  assigned 
to  the  duty,  with  orders  to  gather  up,  collect  the  per- 
sonal property,  and  torn  over  to  the  proper  officers, 
open  their  receipts,  such  of  said  property  as  may  be 
required  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  army;  to  ool- 
leet  together  all  the  personal  property  and  bring  the 
same  to  New  Orieans,  and  cause  it  to  be  sold  at  public 
suction  to  the  highest  bidders.  An  order,  which,  if  ex- 
eeuted,  condemns  to  punishment  by  starvation,  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions, 
and  of  which  the  execution,  sdthoogh  forbidden  to  mil- 
itary officers  by  orders  of  President  Lincoln,  is  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  confiscation  law  of  our  enemy,  which 
he  has  enforced  through  the  affency  of  cruel  officials ; 
and  finally  the  AfHcan  slaves  nave  not  only  been  in- 
dted  to  insurrection  by  every  license  and  encourage- 
ment, but  numbers  of  them  have  actuallv  been  armed 
for  a  servile  war — a  war  in  its  nature  far  exceeding 
the  horrors  and  most  merciles  atrocities  of  savages. 
And  whereas  the  officers  under  the  command  of  the 
said  Butler  have  been  in  many  instances  active  and 
sealous  agents  in  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  and 
no  instance  is  known  of  the  refusal  of  any  one  of  them 
to  participate  in  the  outrages  above  narrated.  And 
whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  by 
public  and  official  declaration  signified,  not  only  his 
snproval  of  the  effort  to  excite  servile  war  within  the 
Confederacy,  but  his  intention  to  give  aid  and  encour- 
a^ment  thereto  if  these  independent  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  refuse  submission  to  a  foreign  power  after  the 
1st  dav  of  January  next,  and  he  has  thus  made  known 
that  all  the  appeals  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  instincts  of  humanity  would  be  addressed 
in  vain  to  our  enemy,  and  that  they  can  be  deterred 
from  the  commission  of  these  crimes  only  by  the  hor- 
rors of  Just  retaliation.  Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  acting 
by  their  authority,  appeal  to  divine  justice  in  alterins 
my  conduct  thai  I  am  not  guided  By  the  passion  o? 


revenge,  but  reluctantly  yidd  to  the  solemn  dvlr  of 
redresnng  by  necessary  severity  the  crimes  of  wfakh 
thdr  citizens  are  the  victims,  and  thus  issue  my  pro- 
clamation, and  by  virtue  of  my  aothwity  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States, 
do  order: 

1st.  That  all  commissioned  officers  in  the  oommand 
of  the  said  Benjamin  F.  Butler  be  dedared  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  sddiers  engaged  in  honorable  war- 
fare, but  as  robbers  and  criminals  deserving  death,  and 
that  they  and  each  of  them  be,  whenever  captured,  re- 
served ror  execution. 

Sd.  That  the  private  soldiers  and  non-oommiasioncd 
officers  of  the  army  of  said  Butler  be  considered  as 
only  the  instruments  for  the  commission  of  crimes  per- 
petrated by  bis  orders,  and  not  as  free  agents,  and  that 
they,  therefore,  be  treated,  when  captured,  as  prisoners 
of  war,  with  kindness  and  humanity,  ana  be  sent 
home  on  the  usual  parol  that  they  will  in  no  manner 
aid  or  serve  the  United  States  in  any  capadty  dnring 
the  continuance  of  this  war,  unless  only  exchanged. 

8d.  That  all  negro  daves  captured  in  arms  be  at 
once  delivered  over  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the 
respective  States  to  which  they  bdong,  to  be  dealt 
witn  according  to  the  laws  of  add  States. 

4th.  That  the  like  orders  be  executed  in  dl  cases 
with  respect  to  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  United 
States,  when  found  serving  in  company  with  aaid 
slaves  in  insurrection  agdnst  the  authorities  of  the 
diflTerent  States  of  this  Confederacy. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  signed  these  presents 
and  cause  the  sedof  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed  thereto,  at  the  dty  of  Richmond,  on  the 
23d  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hnndscd  and  dxty-two. 

(S^ed)  JEFFERSON  DATIS. 

By  the  rresident, 
J.  H.  BsKJAMiK,  Sec  of  State. 


The  overturei  4(f  Francs  arid  the  Teplie$  of  Chreat 
Britain  and  Ruida  on  mediation  in  the 
affain  of  the  United  Statee : 

The  following  is  the  despatch  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  addressed  to  the 
Ambassadors  of  France  at  London  and  St. 
Petersburg : 

Pasb,  OeL  80,  ISSL 
Europe  watches  with  painful  interest  the  strngEle 
which  has  been  ragiuff  more  than  a  year  upon^e 
American  continent.  The  hostilities  have  provoked 
sacrifices  and  efforts  certainly  of  a  nature  to  inspire 
the  highest  idea  of  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the 
two  populations.  But  this  spectacle^  which  does  so 
much  honor  to  their  courage,  is  only  given  at  the  price 
of  numberless  cdamities  and  a  prodigious  effudon  of 
blood.  To  these  results  of  civil  war,  which  from  the 
very  first  assumed  vast  proportions,  there  is  still  to  be 
added  the  aj>prehension  or  servile  war,  which  would 
be  the  culminating  point  of  so  many  irreparable  dk- 
esters. 

The  suffering  of  s  nation  toward  which  we  have  d- 
ways  professeoa  sincere  friendship  would  have  sufficed 
to  excite  the  sincere  solicitude  of  the  Emperor,  even 
had  we  ourselves  not  suffered  by  the  counterblow  of 
these  events.  Under  the  influence  of  intimate  relations 
which  extensive  intercourse  has  multiplied  between  the 
various  regions  of  the  globe,  Europe  itsdf  has  suffered 
from  the  consequences  of  the  crisis  which  has  dried  up 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  public  wedth,  and 
which  has  become,  for  the  great  centres  of  labor,  a 
cause  of  the  most  sad  trials. 

As  you  are  aware,  when  the  conflict  commenced,  we 
hdd  it  our  duty  to  observe  the  most  strict  neutrdity  in 
concert  with  other  maritime  Powers,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Cabinet  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  the  hon- 
orable manner  with  which  we  adhered  to  that  line  of 
conduct  The  sentiments  dictated  to  us  have  nnder^ 
gone  no  change,  bo^  ^  a  benevolent  character.    That 
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neutrality,  instead  of  impoBins  upon  the  Powers  tiie 
attitude  which  might  resemble  indifference,  ouffht 
rather  to  malie  them  of  serrice  to  the  two  piirties  oj 
helping  them  oat  of  a  position  which  seems  to  have  no 
Issne.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war  an  armed 
force  was  set  on  foot  br  the  belligerents,  which  since 
then  has  almost  constantlj  been  kept  up.  After  so  much 
bloodshed,  the^  are  now,  in  that  respect,  nearly  in 
the  same  position— nothing  anthorizing  the  presump- 
tion that  more  decisive  military  operations  wul  shortly 
occur,  according  to  the  last  news  received  in  Europe. 
The  two  armies,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  a  condition 
that  would  not  allow  either  party  to  hope,  within  a 
brief  delay,  for  any  decided  aavantupe  to  turn  the  bal- 
ance and  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 

All  these  circumstances,  taken  together,  point  to  the 
opportunity  of  an  armistice,  to  which,  moreover^  under 
the  present  circumstances,  no  strategical  objection  can 
be  made.  The  favorable  dispositions  toward  peace 
which  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
Korth,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  second  steps  that  might  be  made  to  recommend 
the  idea  of  truce. 

The  Emperor  has,  therefore|  thousht  that  the  occa> 
sion  has  presented  itself  of  offering  to  the  belligerents 
the  support  of  the  good  offices  of  the  maritime  Pow- 
ers; and  his  Majesty  has  charged  me  to  make  the 
proposition  of  this  Government  to  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, as  well  as  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  The  three 
Cabinets  would  exert  their  influence  at  Washington, 
as  well  as  with  the  Confederates,  to  obtain  an  armistice 
for  six  months,  during  which  every  act  of  war,  direct 
or  indirect,  should  provisionally  cease  on  sea  as  well 
as  on  land,  and  it  might  be,  if  necessary,  ulteriorly 
prolonged. 

The  overtures,  I  need  not  say,  sir,  would  not  iDiply» 
on  our  part,  any  judgment  on  we  origin  or  issue  of^the 
struggle,  nor  any  pressure  upon  the  negotiations  which 
might,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ensue  in  favor  of  an  armistice. 
Our  task  would  consist  solely  in  smoothing  down  ob- 
stacles, and  in  interfering  only  in  a  measure  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  two  parties.  We  should  not,  in  fact, 
believe  ourselves  called  upon  to  decide,  but  to  prepare 
^e  solution  of  difficulties  which  hitherto  have  opposed 
reconciliation  between  the  belligerent  parties.  Would 
not,  moreover,  an  agreement  between  the  three  Courts 
respond  sufficiently  to  their  intentions?  Would  it  not 
give  to  their  step  the  character  of  evident  impar- 
tiality? Acting  in  concert,  they  would  combine  the 
conditions  best  suited  to  inspire  confidence— the  Qoy- 
eramcnt  of  the  Emperor,  by  the  constant  tradition  of 
French  policy  toward  the  United  States ;  England,  by 
the  community  of  race ;  Russia,  by  the  marks  of  friend- 
ship she  has  never  ceased  to  show  to  the  Washington 
Cabinet 

Should  the  event  not  justify  the  hope  of  the  three 
Powers,  and  should  the  ardor  of  the  struggle  overrule 
the  wisdom  of  their  councils,  this  attempt  would  not 
be  the  less  honorable  for  them.  They  would  have 
fulfilled  a  duty  of  humanity,  more  especially  indi- 
cated in  a  war  which  has  excited  passions  which 
render  all  direct  attempts  at  negotiation  more  difficult 
It  is  the  mission  whicn  international  law  assigns  neu- 
trals ;  at  the  same  time  it  prescribes  to  them  a  strict 
impartiality,  and  they  could  never  make  a  nobler  use 
of  their  influence  than  by  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to 
a  struggle  which  causes  so  much  suffering,  and  com- 
promises such  great  interests  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Finally,  even  without  immediate  results,  these  over- 
tures would  not  be  entirely  useless,  for  thej  might  en- 
courage public  opinion  to  views  of  conciliation,  and 
thus  contribute  to  hasten  the  moment  when  the  return 
.  of  peace  might  become  possible. 

I  request  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  to 

ibmit  these  considerations  to  Lord  Russell  or  to 


submit 

Prince  Gortchakoff, 
of  the  Government  of 
Court  of  Russia. 


ing  him  to  state  the  views 
ir  Britannic  Majesty  or  the 
DROUYN  DE  L'AUYS. 


In  reply  to  the  above  despatch  the  following 


despatch  was  addremed  by  Earl  Rassell  to  Earl 
Oowley,  herMigesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris: 
Foaarax  Omoa,  ITot,  18, 1861 

Mr  Loan :  The  Connt  de  Flahault  came  to  the  For- 
eign Office  by  appointment  on  Monday,  10th  Instant^ 
and  read  to  me  a  despatch  ftom  M.  Drouyn  de  L'Huys 
relating  to  the  civil  war  in  North  America. 

In  this  despatch  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aibirs 
states  that  the  Emperor  has  followed  witii  painful 
interest  the  strug^e  which  had  now  been  going  on 
for  more  than  a  year  on  the  American  continent  He 
does  justice  to  the  enersy  and  perseverance  which 
have  Deen  displayed  by  both  sides,  but  he  observea 
that  these  proofs  of  their  conraffe  have  been  Kiven  at 
the  expense  of  innumerable  cuamities  and  immense 
bloodshed ;  to  these  accompaniments  of  the  civil  con- 
flict is  to  be  added  the  apprehension  of  servile  war, 
which  would  be  the  climax  of  so  many  irreparaUa 
misfortunes. 

If  these  calamities  affected  America  only,  these  suf- 
ferings of  a  friendly  nation  would  be  enough  to  excite 
the  anxiety  and  sympathy  of  the  Emperor;  but  Eu- 
rope also  has  suffered  m  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  her  industiy,  and  her  artisans  have  been  subjected 
to  most  cruel  trials.  France  and  the  maritime  Powers 
have,  during  the  struggle,  maintained  the  strictest 
neutrality,  but  the  sentiments  by  which  they  are  ani- 
mated, far  fh>m  imposing  on  them  anything  like  indif- 
ference, seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  require  that  they 
should  assist  the  two  belli^rent  parties  in  an  endea- 
vor to  escape  from  a  position  which  appears  to  have 
no  issue.  The  forces  of  the  two  sides  nave  hitherto 
fought  with  balanced  success,  and  the  latest  accounts 
do  not  show  any  prospect  of  a  speedy  tenuinatiott  of 
the  war. 

These  circumstances  taken  together  would  seem  to 
favor  the  adoption  of  measures  which  might  bring 
about  a  truce.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  therefore, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  now  an  opportunity  of 
offering  to  the  belligerents  the  good  offices  of  the  mar- 
itime Powers.  He,  therefore,  proposes  to  her  Majesty, 
as  well  as  to  the  Emperor  or  Russia,  that  the  three 
Courts  should  endeavor,  both  at  Washington  and  in 
communication  with  the  Confederate  States,  to  bring 
about  a  suspension  of  arms  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  every  act  of  hostility,  direct  or  indirect, 
should  cease,  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  This  armistice 
mijrht,  if  necessary,  be  renewed  for  a  further  period. 

This  proposal,  Drouyn  de  L'Huys  proceeds  to  say, 
would  not  imply  on  the  part  of  the  three  Powers  any 
judgment  on  the  origin  of  the  war,  or  any  pressure  on 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  which,  it  is  hoped,  would 
take  place  during  the  armistice.  The  three  rowers 
would  only  interfere  to  smooth  the  obstacles,  and  only 
within  the  limits  which  the  two  interested  parties 
would  prescribe.  The  French  Government  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  even  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  immedi- 
ate success,  these  overtures  might  be  usefhl  in  leading 
the  minds  of  men  now  heated  by  passion  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  conciliation  and  peace. 

Such  is  in  substence  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  of  the  flinch,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  it  has  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  her 
Majest/s  Gk>vemment.  Her  Majesty  is  desirous  of  act- 
ing in  concurrence  with  France  upon  the  great  ques- 
tions now  agitating  the  worid,  and  upon  none  more 
than  on  the  contingencies  connected  .with  the  ^at 
struggle  now  going  on  in  North  America.  Neither 
her  fi^jesty  the  Queen,  nor  the  British  nation,  will  ever 
forget  the  noble  and  emphatic  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  vindicated  the  laws  of  nations 
ana  assisted  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  instance  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Confederate  Commissionera  on  board  the 
Trent 

Her  Majesty's  (Jovemment  recognizes  with  pleasure 
the  design  of^arresting  the  progress  of  war  by  niendly 
measures,  the  benevolent  views  and  humane  inten- 
tions of  the  Emperor.  They  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  steps  proposed  were  to  be  taken,  the  concurrenoe 
of  Rossia  woold  be  extremdy  desirable. 
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Her  Usjettj's  Goyernment  bave,  howeyer,  not  been 
informed  up  to  the  present  time  that  the  Russian  Goy- 
ernment baye  agreed  to  co^^perate  with  England  and 
France  on  this  occasion,  altnongh  that  Goyernment 
may  support  the  endeayora  of  England  and  France  to 
attain  the  end  proposed. 

But  is  the  end  proposed  attainable  at  the  present 
moment  by  the  course  suggested  b^  the  Goyernment 
of  France?  Such  is  the  question  which  has  been  anx- 
iously and  carefully  examined  by  her  Majesty's  Goy- 
ernment After  weighinsr  all  the  information  which 
has  been  receiyed  from  America,  her  Miyesty's  Goy- 
ernment are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
sround  at  the  present  moment  to  hope  that  the  Federal 
Goyernment  would  accept  the  propoisal  sugg^ted,  and 
a  refusal  from  Washington  at  the  present  time  would 
preyent  any  speedy  renewal  of  the  offer. 

Her  Majesty's  Goyernment  think,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  watch  carefully  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  America,  and  ifl  as  there  appears  reason  to 
hope,  it  may  be  found  to  naye  undergone,  or  may  un- 
dergo hereafter,  any  change,  the  three  Courts  might 
then  ayail  themselyes  of  such  change  to  offer  their 
friendly  counsel  with  a  greater  prospect  than  now 
exists  of  its  being  accepted  by  toe  two  contending 
parties. 

Her  Majesty's  Goyernment  will  communicate  to 
that  of  France  any  intelligence  they  may  receiye  from 
Washington  or  Kichmond  bearing  on  this  important 
subject. 

xoor  Excellency  may  read  this  despatch  to  M. 
Drouyn  de  L'Huys,  and  giye  him  a  copy  of  it 

RUSSELL. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Russian 
Goyernment  to  the  French  proposal  of  media- 
tion in  Amerioa : 

J>e8pat€h  of   Brinet  ChrUhahoff  to  M,  D  'Oubril, 
Chatgi  SAfairw  of  Buuia  at  Btru. 

St.  Prbbbbubo,  Oet  87  {yov.  6X 1809. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  despatch 
from  M.  I>rouyn  de  L'Huys,  which  the  Duke  of  Monte- 
bello  has  been  charaed  to  communicate  to  us. 

It  concerns  the  affairs  of  North  America,  and  its  ob- 
ject is  to  inyite  us  to  an  entmUe  with  France  and  Eng- 
land to  take  adyantage  6f  the  present  lassitude  of  the 
parties  to  propose,  in  common,  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. 

In  reply  to  this  oyerture  t  reminded  the  French  Am- 
bassador of  the  solicitude  which  our  august  master  has 
neyer  ceased  to  feel  in  the  American  conflict  from  its 
yery  onset^  a  solicitude  caused  by  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  of  which 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  hss  g^yen  public  prooft.  I  have 
assured  him  that  nothing  could  better  respond  to  our 
wishes  than  to  see  approa^  the  termination  of  a  strug- 
gle which  we  deplore,  and  that  to  this  effect  our  Min- 
ister at  Washington  has  instructions  to  seize  eyery 
fityorable  opportunity  to  recommend  moderation  and 
conciliation,  so  as  to  appease  conflicting  passions  and 
lead  to  a  wise  settlement  of  the  interests  at  stake.  I  ad- 
mitted that  such  counsels  would  certainly  haye  greater 
weight  if  presented  simultaneously  and  in  the  same 
friendly  manner  by  the  Great  Powers  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  issue  of  this  conflict 

But  I  added  that,  in  our  opinion,  what  ought  spe- 
cially to  be  ayoid  ed,  was  the  appearance  of  any  pressure 
whatsoever  of  a  nature  to  wound  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  excite  susceptibilities  very  easily 
aroused  at  the  bare  idea  of  foreien  intervention.  Now, 
according  to  the  information  we  have  hitherto  received, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  combined  step  between 
France,  England,  and  Russia,  no  matter  how  concilia- 
tory and  how  cautiously  made,  if  it  were  taken  with  an 
official  and  collective  character,  would  run  the  risk  of 
causing  precisely  the  yery  opposite  of  the  object  of 
pacification,  which  is  the  ami  of  the  wishes  of  the  three 
Courts. 

We  haye,  tbeiefbre,  drawn  the  conclusion  that  if  the 


French  Goyernment  ahonld  persist  in  deeming  a  fins 
mal  and  colleetiye  step  opportune,  and  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  shares  tnat  opinion,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us,  at  the  distance  we  are  at,  to  anticipate  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  measure  would  be  received. 
But  if  in  that  case  our  Minister  should  not  participate 
oflScially,  his  moral  support  is  not  the  less  acqnirea  be- 
forehand to  any  attempt  at  conciliation. 

By  giving  it  to  his  colleagues  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  friendly  form  (forme  officUuu)  whidi 
he  might  deem  best  suited  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
pressure,  M.  de  Stoeckl  will  only  be  continuing  the  po- 
sition and  language  which,  by  order  of  our  august 
master,  he  has  never  ceased  to  obsery e  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  quarrel. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  requMt  you  to  explain 
yourself  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Afbirs,  in 
reply  to  the  communication  he  has  made  to  ns. 

GORTCHAKOFF. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  French  Mims- 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Dronyn  de  L^Hnys, 
to  M.  Mercier,  the  representative  of  France  at 
Washington,  relative  to  the  preceding  over- 
tares: 

Pabis,  ]f&9.  S8, 1861 

Sir  :  The  proposition  we  made  to  London  and  to  St 
Petersburg,  the  text  of  which  I  despatched  to  yon  by 
the  last  mail,  has  not  met  with  the  immediate  acqui- 
esience  we  had  some  reason  to  expeet  Although  we 
have  received  but  summary  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  do  not  hesitate  to  look  upon  the  common  de- 
mand, in  which  we  had  reason  to  suppose  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  would  associate  themselves,  as  being  im- 
possible to  be  realized. 

Convinced  as  we  were  that  an  understanding  between 
the  three  Powers  in  the  sense  presented  bj  us  wonld 
answer  as  much  the  interests  of  the  Amencan  people 
as  our  own ;  that  even  that  understanding  was  in  the 
present  circumstances  a  duty  of  humanity,  jou  will 
easily  form  an  idea  of  our  regret  at  seeing  themitiative 
we  have  taken,  after  mature  reflection,  remain  without 
results.  Being  also  desirous  of  informing  Mr.  Dayton 
of  our  project,  I  confidentially  communicated  it  to  nim» 
and  even  read  in  his  presence  the  despatch  sent  to  Lon- 
don and  St  Petersburg. 

I  could  not  be  surprised  that  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  should  oppose  his  objections  to  the  pro- 
ject I  communicated  to  nim,  and  to  hear  him  express 
personally  some  doubts  as  to  the  reception  which 
would  be  given  by  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  to  the 
joint  offers  of  the  good  offices  of  France,  Kussia,  and 
Great  Britain.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the 
answer  of  the  Federal  Government  to  our  overtures, 
we  have  not  now  to  solicit  or  discuss  it  since  the  evi- 
dent dispositions  of  the  two  latter  Courts  were  to  ob- 
serve an  absolute  neutrality.  We  will  return,  like 
them,  to  the  passive  attitude  which  we  had  also  made 
our  duty  to  observe— an  attitude  from  which  we  would 
never  have  departed  bed  we  remained  indifferent  to 
the  present  evils  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
endless  continuation  of  a  devastating  war. 

The  rumors  re€choed  by  the  press  on  this  occasion 
having  seemed  to  us  calculated  to  deceive  public  opin- 
ion, or  at  least  to  leave  it  in  uncertainty  al>out  the  true 
character  of  our  movements,  we  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  cut  short  all  hazardous  conjectures  to  place  nefore 
the  eyes  of  the  world  the  plain  terms  of  our  proposi- 
tion, confident  of  the  approbation  which  the  countiy 
will  accord  to  our  motives.  We  have  thought  that  by 
giving  open  publicity  to  our  intentions  we  would  be- 
sides establish,  against  all  contrary  suppositions,  tiie 
friendly  and  concuiatory  spirit  attending  the  offer  of 
our  good  offices,  and  the   respect  which,  however 

Sressing,  we  would  have  manifested  for  the  indepeo- 
ence  of  the  United  States.  In  respect  to  this,  sir, 
we  believe  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  incentive  of  our  conduct  and  of  our 
sentiments,  and  we  desire  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
to  diacem  in  all  that  has  just  passed  the  proof  that  it 
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will  find  118  alwsjg  disposed  to  lend  it,  if  it  sboald  de- 
sire At  some  future  time,  the  assistsnoe  we  should  have 
been  happj  to  hare  seen  accepted  at  the  present  time 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  ooDciliatioo. 

DROUYN  DB  UHUYS. 


I¥eaty  hetu>een  ths  United  StateB  of  America 
and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
the  euppreseion  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
BatiJUd^  April  25, 1862. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  JJnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  beine  desirous  to  render  more  effectual  the 
means  hitherto  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slare  trade  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  hare 
deemed  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  hare  named  as  their  Plenipotentaries,  that 
IS  to  say :  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, WAliam  R  Seward,. Secretary  of  State;  and  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  right  honorable  Richard  Bick- 
erton  Pemell,  Lord  Lyons,  a  peer  of  her  United  King- 
dom, a  knight  grand  cross  of  nermost  honorable  order 
of  the  Bath,  and  her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America,  who, 
alter  naming  communicated  to  each  other  their  respect- 
ive full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  luiTe 
agreed  upon  and  concluded  toe  following  •articles : 

AsncLB  1.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  mutu- 
alljr  consent  that  those  ships  of  their  respective  navies 
which  shall  be  provided  with  special  instructions  for 
that  purpose,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  visit  such 
mercoant  vessels  of  the  two  nations  as  may,  upon  rea- 
sonable grounds,  be  suspected  of  being  eneaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade,  or  of  having  been  fitted  out  fi)r 
that  purpose;  or  of  having^  dunng  the  voyage  on 
which  they  are  met  by  the  said  cruisers,  been  en^^aged 
in  the  Afirican  slave  trade,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty ;  and  that  such  cruisers  may  detain,  and 
send  or  carry  away  such  vessels,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  trial  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
agrad  upon. 

In  order  to  fix  the  reciprocal  right  of  search  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  be  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  of  this  treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  doubts, 
disputes,  and  complaints,  the  said  right  of  search  shall 
be  understood  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the 
rules  following; : 

First  It  shall  never  be  exercised  except  by  vessels 
of  war,  authorised  expressly  for  that  object,  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty. 

Secondly.  The  right  of  search  shall  in  no  case  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  a  vessel  of  the  navy  of  either 
of  the  two  Powers,  but  shall  be  exercised  only  as  re- 
nrds  merchant  vessels;  and  it  shall  not  be  exercised 
by  a  vessel  of  war  of  either  contracting  party  within 
toe  limits  of  a  settlement  or  port,  nor  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  other  party. 

Thirdly.  Whenever  a  merchant  vessel  is  searched 
by  a  ship  of  war,  the  commander  of  the  said  ship  shall, 
in  the  act  of  so  doing,  exhibit  to  the  commander  of  the 
merchant  vessel  the  special  instructions  by  which  he 
is  duly  authorized  to  search,  and  shall  deliver  to  such 
commander  a  certificate,  signed  by  himself,  stating  his 
rank  in  the  naval  service  of  his  country,  and  the  name 
of  the  vessel  he  commands,  and  also  declaring  that  the 
only  object  of  the  search  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
vessel  IS  employed  in  the  African  slave  trade,  or  is 
fitted  npfor  the  said  trade.  When  the  search  is  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  cruiser  who  is  not  the  commander, 
such  officer  shall  exhibit  to  the  captain  of  the  merchant 
vessel  a  copy  of  the  before-mentioned  special  instruc- 
tions, siffued  by  the  commander  of  the  cruiser;  and  he 
shall  inuke  manner  deliver  a  certificate  signed  by  him- 
self, stating  his  rank  in  the  navy,  the  name  of  the 
commander  by  whose  orders  he  proceeds  to  make  the 
search,  that  of  the  cruiser  in  which  he  sails,  and  the 
object  of  the  search,  as  above  described.    If  it  appears 


from  the  search  that  the  papers  of  the  vessel  are  in 
regular  order,  and  that  it  is  employed  on  lawful  ob- 
jects, the  officer  shall  enter  in  the  log-book  of  the  ves- 
sel that  the  search  has  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
aforesaid  special  instructions ;  and  the  vessel  shall  be 
left  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  voyage.  The  rank  of  the 
officer  who  n^es  the  search  must  not  be  less  than  that 
of  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  unless  the  command,  either 
by  reason  of  death  or\  other  cause,  is  at  the  time  held 
by  an  officer  of  inferior  rank. 

Fourthly.  The  reciprocal  right  of  seaiV^  and  deten- 
tion shall  be  exercised  only  within  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the 
southward  of  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  within  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Abt.  2.  In  order  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying 
the  provisions  of  the  pre<^ng  article  into  executioui 
it  is  agreed — 

First.  That  all  the  ships  of  the  navies  of  the  two  na> 
tions  which  shall  be  hereafter  employed  to  prevent  the 
African  slave  trade,  shall  be  furnished  by  their  respec- 
tive governments  with  a  copy  of  the  present  treaty,  of 
the  instructions  for  cruisers  annexed  thereto  (maned 
A),  and  of  the  regulations  for  the  mixed  courts  of  jus- 
tice annexed  thereto,  marked  B.  which  annexes  re- 
spectively shall  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Secondly.  That  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  communicate  to  the  other  the 
names  of  the  several  ships  furnished  with  suc^  in- 
structions, the  force  of  each,  and  the  names  of  their 
several  commanders.  The  said  commanders  shall 
hold  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy,  or  at  least  that 
of  lieutenant;  it  being  nevertheless  understood  that 
the  instructions  originally  issued  to  an  officer  holding 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  of^tlie  navy,  or  other  superior 
rank,  shall,  in  case  of  his  death  or  temporary  absence, 
be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  officer  on  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  has  devolved,  to  make  the  search, 
although  such  officer  may  not  hold  the  aforesaid  rank 
in  the  service. 

Thirdly.  That,  if  at  any  time,  the  commander  of  a 
cruiser,  of  either  of  the  two  nations,  shall  suspect  that 
an^  merchant  vessel  under  the  escort  or  convoy  of  any 
shin  or  ships-of-warof  the  other  nation  carries  negroes 
on  Doard,  or  has  been  engaged  in  the  African  slave 
trade,  or  is  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  thereof,  the  com- 
mander of  the  cruiser  shall  communicate  his  suspicions 
to  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  who,  accompanied  by 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  shall  proceed  to  the. 
search  of  the  suspected  vessel ;  and  in  case  the  suspi- 
cions appear  well  founded,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
this  treaty,  then  the  said  vessel  shall  be  conducted  or 
sent  to  one  of  the  places  where  the  mixed  courts  of 
justice  are  stationed,  in  order  that  it  may  there  be  ad- 
judicated upon. 

Fourthly.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  ships  of  the  two  navies,  respectively, 
who  shall  be  employed  on  this  service,  shall  adherft 
strictly  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  aforesaid  instructions. 

Art.  8.  As  the  two  preceding  articles  are  entirely 
reciprocal,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  engage, 
mutually,  to  make  good  any  losses  wnich  their  respec- 
tive subiects  or  citizens  may  incur  by  an  arbitrary  and 
illegal  detention  of  their  vessels;  it  being  understood 
that  this  indemnity  shall  be  home  by  the  Government 
whose  cruiser  shall  have  been  guilty  of  such  arbitrary 
and  illegal  detention ;  and  that  the  search  and  deten- 
tion of  vessels  specified  in  the  first  article  of  this  treaty 
shall  be  efiected  only  by  ships  which  may  form  part 
of  the  two  navies,  respectively,  and  by  such  of  those 
ships  only  as  are  provided  with  the  special  instruc- 
tions annexed  to  tne  present  treaty,  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  thereof:  The  indemnification  for  the 
damages  of  which  this  article  treats  shall  be  paid  with- 
in the  term  of  one  year,  reckoning  firom  the  day  in 
which  the  mixed  court  of  justice  pronounces  its  sen- 
tence. 

Abt.  4.  In  order  to  bring  toa4}udication,  with  as  li^ 
tie  delay  and  iaoonvenieDoe  as  possible^  the  vessela 
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wbieh  vuj  be  detaised  aoeording  to  the  tenor  of  the 
fint  article  of  this  treatj^  there  bmII  be  established;  as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable,  three  mixed  courts  of  jus- 
tice, formed  of  an  eaual  number  of  individuals  of  the 
two  naitions,  named  tor  this  purpose  by  their  respec- 
tiye  Govemments.  These  courts  shall  reside,  one  at 
Sierra  Leone  •  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  and  one 
atNewYprk.   - 

But  each  of  the  two  hieh  contracting^  parties  re- 
serves  to  itself  the  right  of  changing,  at  its  pleasure, 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  court  or  courts  held  within 
its  own  territories. 

.  These  courts  shall  judge  the  causes  submitted  to 
them  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty, 
and  according  to  the  regulations  and  instructions 
which  are  annexed  to  the  present  treaty,  and  which 
are  considered  an  inte^;ral  part  thereof,  and  there  shall 
be  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Abt.  6.  In  case  the  commanding  officer  of  any  of 
the  ships  of  the  navies  of  either  country,  duly  commis- 
sioned according  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  article 
of  this  treaty,  uiall  deviate  in  any  respect  from  the 
stipulations  of  the  said  treaty,  or  from  the  instructions 
.  annexed  to  it,  the  Government  which  shall  conceive 
itself  to  be  wronged  thereby  shall  be  entitled  to  de- 
mand reparation;  and  in  such  case  the  Government 
to  which  such  commanding  officer  may  bdone  binds 
itself  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  subject  of 
the  complaint,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  said  officer  a 
punishment  proportioned  to  any  wilful  transgression 
which  he  may  be  proved  to  have  committed. 

An.  6.  It  is  herebjr  further  mutually  agreed  that 
eveiy  American  or  British  merchant  vessel  which  shall 
be  searched  by  virtue  of  the  present  iteaij  mav  lawful- 
ly be  detained,  and  sent  or  brought  before  tne  mixed 
courts  of  justice  established  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  if,  in  her  eouipment,  there  snail- 
be  found  any  of  the  things  hereinafter  mentioned, 
namely: 

First  Hatches  with  open  gratings,  instead  of  the 
dose  hatches^  which  aro  usuaTin  a  merohant  vessel. 

Second.  Divisions  or  bulk  heads  in  the  hold  or  on 
deck  in  ^preater  number  than  are  necessary  for  vtesels 
engaffed  m  lawful  trade. 

Third.  Sparo  plank  fitted  for  laying  down  as  a  sec- 
ond or  slave  decx. 

Fourth.  Shackles,  bolts,  or  handcuffs. 

Fifth.  A  larger  Quantity  of  water  in  casks  or  in 
tanks  than  is  requisite  for  the  consumption  of  the  crow 
of  the  vessel  as  a  merohant  vessel. 

Sixth.  An  extraordinary  number  of  water  casks  or 
of  other  vessels  for  holding  liquid,  unless  the  master 
shall  produce  a  certificate  from  the  custom-house  at  the 
place  iVom  which  he  cleared  outward,  stating  that  a 
sufficient  security  had  been  given  by  the  owners  of 
such  vessd  that  such  extra  quantity  of  casks  or  of 
other  vessels  should  be  used  only  to  hold  palm  oil,  or 
for  other  purposes  of  lawful  commerce.         • 

Seventh.  A  greater  number  of  mess  tubs  or  kids 
than  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  crow  of  the  vessel  as  a 
merohant  vesseL 

Eighth.  A  boiler,  or  other  cooking  apparatus,  of  an 
unusual  size,  and  larger,  or  capable  ox  being  made 
larger,  than  reouisite  for  the  use  of  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  as  a  merohant  vessel ;  or  more  than  one  boiler, 
or  other  cooking  apparatus,  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Ninth.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  rice,  of  the 
flour  of  Brazil,  of  manioc  or  eassada,  commonly  called 
farinha,  of  maize,  or  of  Indian  com,  or  of  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  food  whatever,  beyond  the  probable  wants  of 
the  crow;  unless  such  rice,  flour,  rarinha,  maize,  In- 
dian CMH,  or  other  article  of  food,  be  entered  on  the 
manifest  as  part  of  the  cargo  for  ^rade. 

Tenth.  A  quantity  of  mats  or  matting  greater  than 
is  necessaxy  for  the  use  of  the  crew  of  uie  vessel  as  a 
merchant  vessel ;  unless  such  mats  or  matting  be  en- 
tered on  themanifiBSt  as  part  of  the  cargo  for  trade. 

If  it  be  prored  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  articles 
above  specified  is  or  are  on  board,  or  have  been  on 
board  during  the  voyage  in  which  the  ressel  was  ca^- 
tmed,  that  net  shallbe  oonsidered  as  jnima  facU  eri- 


denoe  that  the  vessel  was  employed  in  the  AfHean  slave 
trade,  and  ahe  shall  in  oonseauence  be  condemned  and 
declared  lawful  prize,  unless  toe  master  or  owners  shall 
furnish  clear  and  incontrovertible  evidence,  proving 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mixed  court  of  justice  that  at 
the  time  of  her  detention  or  capture  tiie  reeael  was 
employed  in  a  lawful  undertaking,  and  that  such  of 
the  different  articles  above  specified  as  were  found  on 
board  at  the  time  of  detention,  or  as  mav  hare  been  em- 
barked during  the  yo;^age  on  which  she  was  engaged 
when  captur^,  were  mdispensable  for  the  lawful  ob- 
ject of  her  voyage. 

Art.  7.  If  anv  one  of  the  articles  specified  in  the 
preceding  article  as  grounds  for  condemnation  should 
be  found  on  board  a  merohant  vessel,  or  should  be 
proved  to  have  been  on  board  of  her  during  the  voyage 
on  which  she  was  captured,  no  compensation  for  losses, 
damages,  or  expenses  consequent  upon  the  detention 
of  Bucn  vessel,  shall,  in  any  case,  be  granted  either  to 
the  master,  the  owner^  or  any  other  person  interested 
in  the  equipment  or  in  the  lading,  even  though  she 
diould  not  be  condenmed  by  the  mixed  court  of 
justice. 

Abt.  8.  It  is  a^;reed  between  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  that  m  all  cases  in  which  a  vessel  shall  be 
detained  under  this  treat;|r  by  their  respective  cruisers 
as  having  been  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  or 
as  having  been  fitted  out  for  the  purposes  thereof,  and 
shall  consequently  be  adjudged  and  condemned  by  one 
of  the  mixed  courts  of  justice  to  be  established  as 
aforesaid,  the  said  vessel  shall  immediately  after  its 
condemnation  be  broken  up  entirely,  and  shall  be 
sold  in  separate  parts,  after  having  been  so  broken  up, 
unless  either  of  the  two  Governments  should  wish  to 
purohase  her  for  the  use  of  its  navy,  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  a  competent  person  chosen  for  that  purpose 
by  the  mixed  courts  of  justice,  in  which  case  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  cruiser  shall  have  detained  the  con- 
demned vessel  shall  have  the  first  option  to  purchase. 

Art.  9.  The  captain,  master,  pilot,  and  crew  of  anr 
vessel  condemned  by  Uie  mixed  courts  of  justice  shall 
be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  such  vessel  belongs,  as  shall  also  the  owner  or 
owners  and  the  persons  interested  in  her  equijpment  or 
cargo,  unless  they  prove  that  they  had  no  particip&tioa 
in  the  enterprise. 

For  this  purpose  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that,  in  so  far  as  it  may  not  be  attended  with  griev- 
ous expenses  and  inconvenience,  the  master  antTcrew 
of  any  vessel  which  may  be  condemned  by  a  sentence 
of  one  of  the  mixed  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  any 
other  persons  found  on  board  toe  vessel,  shall  be  sent 
and  delivered  up  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  under 
whose  fiag  the  condemned  vessel  was  sailing  at  the 
time  of  capture ;  and  that  the  witnesses  and  proofs  ne- 
cessary to  establish  the  guilt  of  such  master,  crow,  or 
other  persons,  shaU  also  be  sent  with  them. 

The  same  coune  shall  be  pursued  with  regard  to 
subjects  or  citizens  of  either  contracting  party  who 
may  be  found  by  a  cruiser  of  the  other  on  board  a 
vessel  of  any  thini  Power,  or  on  board  a  vessel  swling 
without  flag  or  papers,  which  may  be  condemned  by 
any  competent  court  for  having  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade. 

Art.  10.  The  negroes  who  are  found  on  board  of  a 
vessel  condemned  by  the  mixed  courts  of  justice,  in 
conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  shall  be 
placed  at  toe  disposal  of  the  Government  whose  cruiser 
has  made  the  capture ;  the^  shall  be  immediately  set 
at  liberty,  and  shall  remain  free,  the  Government 
to  whom  they  have  been  delivered  guaranteeing  their 
liberty. 

Art.  11.  The  acts  or  instruments  annexed  to  this 
treaty,  and  which  it  is  mutually  agreed  shall  form  an 
integral  part  thereof,  are  as  follows : 

(A.)  Instructions  for  the  ships  of  the  navies  of  both 
nations,  destined  to  prevent  the  African  slave  trade. 

^B.)  Regulations  for  the  mixed  courts  of  justice. 

Art.  12.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  London  in 
six  months  fh)m  this  date,  or  sooner  if  possible.   II 
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shall  coiitiDiie  andremsiD  in  fbU  fi>roe  for  the  term  of 
ten  yetrs  from  the  day  of  exchange  of  the  ratificatioos, 
and  hirther,  antii  the  end  of  ooe  year  after  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  hare  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same,  each  of  the 
eontractinff  parties  reseftring  to  itself  the  rijriit  of 
giving  sacn  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  said  term 
of  tea  years.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them 
that,  on  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  such  notice 
shall  have  been  received  by  either  from  the  other  party, 
this  treaty  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plentpotentariet 
have  signed  the  present  treaty,  and  nave  thereunto 
affixed  Uie  seal  oflheir  arma. 

Done  at  Washington  the  seventh  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  WILLIAM  H.  8EWABD.  [l.  g.] 

LYONa  [L.S.] 


An  additional  artiole  to  the  preceding  treaty 
was  sulweqiiently  agreed  upon,  wbioh  extends 
the  right  of  yisit  and  detention,  by  providing 
that  it  may  be  exercised  within  thirty  leagnea 
of  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  within  thirty 
leagues  of  the  Island  of  Puerto  Bico,  and  with* 
in  file  same  distance  of  the  Island  of  San  Do« 
mingo.  Benjamin  Pringle  was  appointed  Judge 

at  Oape  Town,  and Avery,  arbitrator, 

under  this  treaty,  hy  the  President;  also  Thomas 
V.  Dyer  and  M.  Hibbard,  Judge  and  arbitrator 
respectively,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  respective 
ratifications  of  this  article  were  exchanged  at 
London  on  April  Ist,  1868,  and  made  public  by 
the  President  on  the  22d  of  April 
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BEFORMED  OHUBOHES.  This  is  the  col- 
lective name  of  those  churches  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  which 
followed  the  Beformation  of  Oalvin  and  of 
Zuingli,  and  of  their  offshoots  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Of  the  latter  th  ere  are  two, 
the  Dutch  Beformed  and  the  German  Beformed 
Church. 

In  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  there  were, 
in  1862,  81  classes,  answering  to  the  Presbyt- 
eries in  Presbyterian  churches,  including  die 
lOsrionary  Classis  of  Arcot  in  India.  To  these 
was  soon  to  be  added  a  classis  in  China,  where,  as 
in  India,  the  missions  are  prosperous  and  where 
native  pastors  will  soon  be  placed  over  the  mis- 
sion churches.  With  a  view  to  meet  this  exi- 
gency, the  constitution,  in  its  application  to 
such  churches,  is  to  be  so  modified  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  attendance  of  a  deputation  from 
another  classis,  when  a  candidate  for  license, 
or  for  a  pastorate,  is  examined.  These  classes 
— the  81  in  the  whole  diurch — ^have  420 
churches  and  419  ministers,  an  average  of  near^ 
ly  14  ministers  and  14  churches  in  each,  and 
each  classis  is  entitled  to  a  representation  of  8 
ministers  and  8  elders  in  the  Particular  Synods 
(answering  to  the  synods  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church),  and  to  the  same  number  in  the  General 
Synod.  Hence  a  full  general  synod  would  have 
nearly  two  hundred  members.  The  churches 
have  an  average  of  about  80  families,  and  120 
communicants  each,  and  raise  about  8  dollars 
for  benevolent  objects,  and  more  than  7  dollars 
for  congregational  purposes,  yearly,  to  each 
communicant.  The  contributions  for  domestic 
missions  the  past  year  exceeded  by  about  2,600 
dollars  those  of  the  previous  year,  while  those 
for  foreign  missions  showed  a  slight  fiilling  off. 

The  annual  union  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Dutch  Beformed  Church,  in  1862,  com- 
menced in  Syracuse,  New  York,  oi)  June  4^ 
and  was  attended  by  about  160  delegates.  Bev. 
John  Ghurretson,  D.D.,  was  elected  president. 
On  motion  of  Bev.  Bomeyn  Berry  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country  were 
adopted  by  a  large  mi^ori^,  pledging  ^^an  ear- 


nest and  unqualified  support  to  the  Government 
in  its  efforts  to  suppress  this  disastrous  and 
most  wicked  rebellion  "  and  declaring  that  their 
prayers  shall  continually  be  that  ^  (rod  in  infinite 
wisdom  will  guide  us  in  a  way  by  which  in  the 
best  manner  every  yoke  may  in  his  own  time  be 
broken  and  the  oppressed  go  free.**  The  Gen- 
eral Synod  also  resolved  to  celebrate  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner  the  adoption  of  the  Belgio 
Confession  of  Faith,  one  of  the  doctrinal  stand- 
ards of  the  Beformed  churches,  in  1668^  and 
appointed  to  that  end  the  second  Sabbath  in 
September,  requesting  all  the  churches  of  the 
denomination  to  hold  a  special  service  at  their 
usual  hour  of  morning  worship. 

Since  the  great  split  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1887,  the  Dutch  Beformed  Chnroh 
has  held  correspondence  only  with  the  Old 
School  body,  but  at  its  session  of  1862,  the 
General  Synod  adopted  a  resolution  proposing 
to  open  correspondence  with  the  New  School 
Assembly.  The  Kew  School  Presbyterian  pa- 
pers complained,  however,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  General  Synod  said  in  substance  that  the 
proposal  was  not  made  on  the  ground  that  the 
New  School  Church  was  $(nmd  in  the  faith,  the 
New  School  Assembly  could  not  with  any  re* 
gurd  to  its  own  dignity  or  self-respect  enter* 
tain  it. 

The  German  Beformed  Church  of  the  United 
States  reported,  in  1862,  the  following  statistics: 
synods,  2,  classes,  26.  ministers,  421,  congre^ 
gations,  1,122,  members,  100,691,  baptisms, 
11,894.  Compared  with  the  report  of  the  pre* 
vious  year,  this  shows  the  following  increase : 
ministers  7,  congregations  69,  members  8,284, 
baptisms  81.  Of  uie  members  about  70,000 
belong  to  the  Eastern  Synod,  and  about  80,000 
to  the  Western.  The  two  synods  are  repre* 
sented  in  general  synod,  which  meets  once  in 
three  years,  and  is  the  highest  Judicatory  of  the 
church.  The  German  Beformed  Church  has 
only  a  feeble  representation  in  the  slave  States^ 
only  three  of  its  classes— Maryland,  Virginia^ 
and  KoHhCarolinft— being  located  there.  The 
connection  of  the  North  Carolina  dassis  witb 
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the  church  has  heen  for  seyeral  years  very  loose, 
yet,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  effort  has  yet  been 
made  to  organize  an  independent  church. 

For  the  last  twelve  years,  the  German  Re- 
formed Chnrch  has  been  considerably  agitated 
by  the  Ktargical  question,  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Eastern  Synod — as  Dr.  Nevin,  Dr. 
Schaff,  Dr.  Gerhard — ^favoring  a  more  strictly 
ritnalistic  or  altar  worship  than  has  before  been 
in  nse  in  the  ohurch ;  while  the  Western  Synod 
and  a  minority  of  the  Eastern  Synod  hare  taken 
ground  against  the  liturgical  change.  Six  years 
ago,  the  draft  of  a  liturgy  was  presented  to  the 
Eastern  Synod  by  a  liturgical  committee,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  provisional  use.  In 
1862,  the  synod  had  another  long  discussion  on 
the  Provisional  Liturgy,  a  version  of  which  has 
been  demanded  by  most  of  the  classes.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  allow  die  liturgy  to  remain 
in  the  church  provisional  use  for  five  years 
longer. 

In  Switzerland  the  great  majority  of  the 
Protestant  population,  which,  according  to  last 
census  of  1860,  numbered  1,476,982  sonls, 
belongs  to  the  Reformed  State  Ohurch,  which  in 
every  canton  has  an  independent  organization. 
For  several  years,  a  kind  of  union  between 
the  cantonal  churches  has  been  established  by 
means  of  an  Annual  Helvetic  Conference,  an 
assembly  of  delegates  from  the  the  church  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  cantons.  Its  resolu- 
tions are,  however,  merely  advisory.  Confor- 
mity with  the  old  Confessions  of  Faith  is  no- 
where insisted  upon  in  the  Reformed  State 
churches,  and  there  prevails  therefore  the  great- 
est possible  divergence  of  theological  opinions. 
Besides  the  State  churches  there  are  a  number  of 
independent  Reformed  churches,  which  have, 
however,  generally  only  a  small  membership. 

In  Germany,  a  considerable  portion  of  die 
Reformed  churches  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
United  Evangelical  Church,  which  was  formed 
out  of  a  union  of  the  Reformed  and  the  Luther- 
an churches.  There  are,  however,  still  Re- 
formed churches  in  a  number  of  states,  especial- 
ly in  Hanover  (97,018  souls) ;  Bavaria,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt  (29,200  souls),  Brem- 
en, and  several  others.  Several  years  ago, 
annual  conferences  of  the  German  Reformed 
churches  began  to  be  held,  but  the  participa- 
tion in  ihem  has  not  yet  become  general,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  kind  of  ofScisl  communication 
between  them.  Of  the  theological  faci^ties 
of  the  German  universities  none  is  exclusively 
Reformed. 

In  Austria,  the  Reformed  Ohurch,  which  is 
officially  called  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Hel- 
yetic  Confession,  is  divided  into  three  independ- 
ent bodies,  whose  condition  was,  in  1862,  as 
follows:  1.  The  Evangelical  Church  of  Helve- 
tic Confession  in  Hungary  had  4  superintend- 
entships  (synods),  called  the  supermtendent- 
ahips  on  the  Danube,  beyond  the  Danube,  this 
ride  of  the  Theiss,  and  beyond  the  Theiss ;  88 
*'  Seniorats "  (presbyteries),  1,427  congrega- 
tions, and  a  population  of  1,511,842  souls.    2. 


The  Evangelical  Church  of  H.  0.  in  Traiu^l- 
vania,  had  1  superintendentship,  18  distri<^ 
669  congregations,  and  a  population  of  about 
800,000  souls.  8.  The  Reformed  churches  in 
the  German  and  Slavic  countries  of  Austria,  are 
comprised  with  the  Lutherans  into  one  organiza- 
tion, in  which  the  Lutherans  form  6,  and  tiie  Re- 
formed 8  superintendentships  (Vienna,  Prague, 
and  Ingrowitz  in  Moravia).  The  latter  have 
the  following  statistics :  1.  Vienna,  8  congre- 
gations, 6,810  souls;  2.  Prague,  8  '' Seniorato,'' 
88  congregations,  66,882  souls;  8.  Ingrowitz, 
2  "  Seniorats,"  19  congregations,  84,797  souls. 

The  Reformed  State  Church  of  France  had, 
in  1862, 105  consistories,  477  parishes  with  682 
stations,  889  churches  and  oratories,  1,293 
schools,  667  official  pastors,  82  assistant  pastors 
and  chapldns.  The  mixed  consistory  of  Algiers 
(comprising  under  its  jurisdiction  both  the  Lu- 
theran ana  Reformed  churches  of  Algeria)  had 
18  parishect,  30  stations,  42  places  of  worship, 
16^astors. 

Holland  has  an  established  and  a  free  Re- 
formed church.  In  the  former  liberal  (ration- 
alistic) principles  prevail,  while  the  later  ad- 
heres strictly  to  the  old  standards  of  the  church. 
To  the  former  belongs  a  population  of  about 
1,900,000,  to  the  latter  about  65,000  souls. 

Belgium  has  likewise  a  Reformed  church 
which  is  recognized  and  supported  by  the  state, 
and  free  Reformed  churches.  The  former  had, 
in  1869, 16  preachers;  the  latter,  likewise,  16 
preachers  and  4  evangelists.  Both  together 
are  supposed  to  have  a  population  of  about 
26,000  souls. 

Russia  had  in  1860  1,046  German  Reformed 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  8,772  in  St.  Petersburg, 
11,911  in  Lithuania  and  the  adjoining  Polish 

Srovinces,  86,000  in  the  interior  of  the  empire, 
[any  of  them  were,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

In  Asia,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the 
United  States  has  a  number  of  missionary  con- 
gregations in  India  and  China,  which  in  the 
former  country  have  been  organized  into  a  reg- 
ular dassis.  The  same  church  has  also  com- 
menced a  mission  in  Japan.  The  State  Ohurch 
of  Holland  has  a  number  of  flourishing  missions 
in  the  large  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

In  Africa,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Ohurch  has 
still  the  character  of  State  Church  in  the  Cape 
colony.  The  Dutch  language  has  been  hitherto 
used  in  all  the  churches,  but  the  synod  of  the 
church,  held  in  1862,  made  provision  for  the 
use  of  the  Euglish  language,  where  there  was 
a  sufScient  demand  for  it. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  smallest  of  the  Union  excepting 
Delaware,  had  in  1860  a  population  of  174,620, 
which  was  an  increase  of  27,076  during  the  ten 
years  ending  June,  1860.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  statistics  of  this  enterprising  little 
State  will  be  found  under  Uioted  States. 

The  governor  of  the  State  in  1862  was  Wm. 
Sprague.    The  election  takes  place  on  the  first 
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Wednesday  of  April  The  oitkens  of  the  State 
were  divided  into  three  parties,  the  republi- 
can, the  demooratio,  and  Union.  The  demo- 
cratic and  Union  parties  nnited  at  the  election 
In  1861,  and  elected  Goremor  Spragne.  The 
Union  party  was  comparatively  smaU  in  num- 
bers. On  the  20th  of  February,  1862,  the  dem- 
ocratic electors  of  the  State  assembled  by  their 
representatives  in  convention  at  Providence, 
and  nominated  William  Sprague  for  reflection 
as  governor ;  Samuel  G.  Arnold  for  lient.  gov- 
ernor ;  John  R.  Bartlett,  secretary  of  State ; 
Walter  S.  Burgess,  attorney  general,  and  Sam- 
uel A.  Parker,  treasurer.  The  views  of  the 
convention  on  national  affairs  were  expressed 
by  the  following  resolutions: 

RetoUedt  That  the  Democracy  of  Rhode  Island 
stand  to-day-  npon  their  ancient  platform :  that  they 
are  for  the  country,  and  nothing  lees  than  the  conntiy 
— ^for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  without  condi- 
tions or  higher  law  reserrationa— for  peace  with  all 
men  and  all  nations,  when  it  can  be  honorably  secured 
or  preserved,  and  for  war  when  peace  is  no  longer  con- 
sistent with  national  dignitj  or  the  preservation  of  the 
people's  just  riffhts— for  a  strict  construction  of  the 
Uonstitntion  of  me  country,  and  a  sacred  regard,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  drcurastances,  by  ruler  as  well  as 
|>eople,  by  serrant  as  well  as  citizen,  for  all  its  ffuaran- 
ties  and  provisions— for  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, — for  an 
honest  and  economical  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  faithful  guardianship  of  the  public  credit, 
and  the  prompt  punishment  of  treasury  plunderers ; 
and  affainst  all  encroachments  upon  State  or  individu- 
al rights— against  the  irresponsible  exercise,  by  public 
servants,  of  powers  not  delegated  in  the  Constitution— 
s^^nst  oppression  of  every  description — against  sec- 
tionalism m  all  its  aspects— -against  underground  rail- 
roads and  John  Brown  raids,  and,  finally  ana  especially, 
against  all  attempts  by  the  Federal  Government  to  sub- 
jugate States  or  divest  their  governments  or  people  of 
any  of  the  {Mwers  or  privileges  which  they  have  here- 
tofore exercised  or  enjoyed. 

Bmohtd,  That  the  so-called  <<Rij^htof  Secession," 
claimed  by  many  politicians  and  citizens  of  States  now 
in  arms  against  our  Federal  Government,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  all  ^vemment,  and  a  denial  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  democratic  republics.  It  is 
just  as  false  to-day  as  it  was  only  a  few  years  or  months 
ago,  when  it  was  claimed  by  Northern  abolitionists 
and  at  least  one  Northern  Legislature,  and  should  be 
condemned  and  opposed  by  all  good  men,  at  all  times, 
as  tending  to  the  abrogation  of  law  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  civil  war.  And,  denying  the  right  of  secession, 
we  declare  that  the  present  rebellion  against  Federal 
authority,  and  the  attempt  to  overthrow,  by  a  resort 
to  force,  the  best  government  which  the  sun  ever  shone 
npouj  is  both  unreasonable  and  criminal— an  indefensi- 
ble violation  of  all  the  pledgra  which  citizenship  im- 
Eli^  and  such  an  outrage  against  humanity  and  civil- 
lation  as  even  the  aggressions  and  menaces  of  Northern 
abolitionists,  during  thirty  years  of  vengeful  warfare 
npon  Southern  insututions,  cannot  justi^  or  palliate. 

Beaohed,  That  while  this  civil  war  continues,  it  is 
our  duty  and  the  dutv  of  all  loyal  citizens  to  render  to 
the  Government  a  cheerful  and  earnest  support;  to 
stand  by  it  in  the  enforcement  of  all  constitutional 
measures  tending  to  the  suppression  of  armed  rebel- 
lion ;  to  give  its  officers,  so  far  as  they  are  true  to  the 
trusts  reposed  in  them,  the  aid  and  comfort  which  may 
be  derived  from  our  moral  influence  and  physical  re- 
sources. And  that  we  extend  to  those  citizens  of  our 
own  and  other  States  who  have  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  Government  for  that  -protection  which  arms 
alone  can  sive,  our  hearty  commendation  and  warm- 
est sympattiies.  We  congratulate  them  upon  the  re- 
eent  brilliant  victories  which  their  valor  has  achieved, 


and  bespeak  fbr  them,  when  their  work  shall  have  been 
accomplished  and  their  purpose  consummated  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  toe  warm  gratitude  of  all 
true  patriots. 

lUtohed,  That  the  effort  now  being  made  to  divert 
this  war  flrom  its  original  purpose^  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President  and  Congress  of  tiie  United  States  seven 
months  ago-— the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  the  Union's  integrity — 
and  to  turn  it  into  a  war  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  States,  or  their 
return  to  a  temtorial  condition,  is  an  effort  agsinst  the 
Union,  against  the  Constitution,  against  justice,  and 
against  humanity,  and  should  be  promptly  frowned 
npon  by  all  the  friends  of  democratic  institutions.  It 
is  unworthy  of  loyal  citizens,  and  can  find  support  on- 
ly with  sectional  &natics,  who  have  no  love  for  the 
Union  or  desire  for  its  restoration,  and  whose  highest 
patriotism  is  an  unnatural  and  unrighteous  hatred  of 
the  citizens  of  sister  States.  And  whereas  we  per- 
ceive gratifying  indications  that  President  Lincoln  is 
resisting  and  will  continue  to  resist  this  treasonable 
effort,  it  is  further  resolved,  that  in  such  patriotic  re- 
sistance he  is  entitled  to  and  does  and  shall  continue 
to  receive  our  cordial  sympathy  and  unfaltering  sup- 
port. 

Buolved,  That  to  bring  the  present  war  to  a  final 
and  happy  conclusion,  and  secure  a  union  of  hearts 
as  wdl  as  a  union  of  bands,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  reassure  the  misguided  people  of  the  South  that  we 
mean  no  warfare  upon  their  rights,  and  are  actuated 
by  no  spirit  of  revenge ;  to  disavow,  in  the  lansnage 
of  Gov.  Spraffue,  "  any  other  wish  than  that  of  bring- 
ing together  tbese  now  belligerent  States,  without  the 
loss  to  any  one  of  them  of  a  single  right  or  privilege 
which  it  nas  heretofore  enjoyed;"  to  show,  by  our 
acts  as  well  as  by  our  professions,  that  our  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  preserve  our  Government  just  as  it  came  to 
us  from  the  hands  of  our  fathers— to  regard  all  the 
guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  whether  to  States  or  to 
people  of  the  States— and  to  become  once  more  a  pow- 
erful and  prosperous  nation,  and  a  harmonious  and 
happy  people.  And  that,  to  this  end,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Democratic  party,  not  only  to  preserve  its  distinct- 
ive org^iz&tion,  but  to  demonstrate  by  honorable  and 
patriotic  measures,  both  its  determination  and  its  pow- 
er to  withstand  and  render  harmless  the  sssaults  of 
Northern  sectionslists  upon  constitutional  liberty. 

Betolved.  That  the  effort  now  being  made  to  secure 
to  adopted  citizens  in  this  State  their  just  political 
rights,  meets  with  our  hearty  sympathy  and  is  entitled 
to  and  shall  receive  our  cordial  support ;  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  effort  is  especially  commended  to  us  at  this 
time  by  the  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which 
this  class  of  our  citizens  are  rallying  to  the  support  of 
Qur  institutions :  and  that  we  urge  upon  the  present 
General  Assembly  of  our  State  to  take  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  bring  their  claims  to  an  equality  of 
political  privileges  directly  before  the  people. 

.  The  course  pursued  by  the  governor  and  otb< 
er  State  officers  during  the  previous  year  bad 
been  so  satisfactory  to  the  citizens,  that  the 
other  parties  made  no  nominations  for  these 
offices,  although  their  party  organization  waa 
preserved. 

The  votes  of  the  electors  which  were  given 
to  Sprague  were  11,195,  scattermg  62. 

For  members  of  Congress  the  vote  was  aa 
follows : 

Bemocratle  Union.  Bepablioaa. 

1st  Dist 6,998 6,656 

2d     "     4,545 4,004 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  were  elected 
as  follows: 

House. 
50 


Senate. 
Dem.  Union 21 


Bepnblican U 


28 
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The  Legialatore,  at  its  subeeqnent  seflnon, 
elected  Governor  Spmgne  a  senator  in  the  Fed- 
eral  Congress. 

The  debt  of  the  State  has  been  contracted 
within  die  last  two  years  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  organizing,  equipping,  and  paying  the  boun- 
ty to  its  troops.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,- 
800,000  at  6  per  cent,  were  authorized  to  be 
issued,  of  which  $1,200,000  were  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium of  11  per  cent. 

The  banking  capital  of  the  State  amounts  to 
$20,862,979-- divided  among  88  banks. 

The  length  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  is 
288  miles,  costing  $11,670,528. 

There  is  one  ooUege  in  the  State,  and  a 
Friends'  boarding  school  of  a  high  grade,  and 
many  flourishing  academies.  The  public  school 
fiind  amounts  to  $248,000,  of  which  the  income 
is  $14,442  per  annum.  The  average  attendance 
on  the  schools  exceeds  21,691. 

Under  the  calls  for  troops  in  1862,  the  State 
filled  her  quota  without  a  resort  to  a  draft, 
making  all  the  troops  raised  by  her  for  the  war 
amount  to  thirteen  regiments  consisting  of 
14,826  officers  and  men.  About  1,600  men 
were  also  furnished  by  the  State  to  the  United 
States  navy.  Of  the  troops  sent  to  the  war, 
one  regiment  was  light  artillery  and  one 
cavalry. 

The  militia  of  the  State  is  composed  of  2,889 
active  militia  and  17,944  enrolled  militia.  Of 
the  active  militia,  48  belong  to  the  general  stafl^ 
77  to  the  cavalry,  423  to  the  artillery,  1,674  to 
the  infantry,  and  222  to  the  riflemen. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Gov. 
Sprague  to  enlist  a  regiment  of  free  colored 
persons,  for  which  he  issued  the  foUowing 
order : 

SfATB  or  Rhodb  Islahd  axd  Protidsmos  Plam-  ) 

TATI0V8,  Adj't-Obheral'8  OmcE,  V 

Pbotidsvcb,  Auff,  4, 1S62.     ) 

General  Ordert  No,  86.— The  Sixth  Regiment,  an- 
ihorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  Oct  28, 
1861,  and  orders  issued  therefor  from  this  Department 
No.  108,  Dec.  28, 1861,  will  consist  entirely  of  colored 
eitizeos.  Enlistment  will  commence  immediately. 
Camp  will  be  established  under  direction  of  Gen,  RoD- 
bins,  who  is  directed  to  organize  the  re^ment 

The  quartermaster-general  will  furnish  rations  and 
equipments  on  reauisition. 

Our  colored  fellow- citizens  are  reminded  that  the 
regiment  from  this  State  in  the  Resolution,  consisting 
entirely  of  colored  persons,  was  pronounced  by  Wash- 
ington equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  ti^e  serrice. 
They  constitute  a  part  of  the  quota  from  this  State, 
and  it  is  expectea  they  will  respond  with  seal  ana 
spirit  to  this  call. 

The  commander  in-chief  will  lead  them  into  the 
fleld|  and  will  share  with  them,  in  common  with  the 
patnotic  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  republic,  their 
trials  and  dangers,  and  will  participate  in  the  glories 
of  their  successes. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
)     .         EDWARD  0.  MAURAN,  Adjutant-General. 

The  deposits  in  the  savines  institutions  of 
the  State,  at  the  beginning  of  1862,  amounted 
to  $9,282,879. 

RICHABD80N,  Israel  B.,  a  nu^or-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  service,  born 
at  B^urlington^  Yt.,  in  1819,  died  at  Sharpsburg, 


Md.,  Nov.  8, 1862.  He  was  tf  descendant  of  the 
Bevolutionary  hero,  G^en.  Israel  Putnam,  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1841,  was  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  infantry,  and  1st  lien- 
tenant  Sept.  21, 1846.  He  distingmshed  him- 
self in  nearly  every  important  battle  during  the 
Mexican  war ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  and  m^or  for  gallantry  at  Cha- 
pultepec — and  so  distinguiwed  himself  for 
bravery  that  he  was  known  in  the  army  by  the 
sobriquet  of  "Fighting  Dick."  In  March, 
1851,  ne  was  promoted  to  a  c^>taincy.  In  1855, 
he  left  the  army  and  retired  to  private  life  in 
Michigan.  Upon  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  he  promptly  offered  himself  again 
to  the  Oovemment,  organized  a  regiment,  the 
2d  Michigan  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  made 
colonel,  and  soon  after  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  brigade  with  which  he  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  army  at  Bull  Run.  His  commission  as 
brigadier-general  dated  back  to  May  12,  1861. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Chickahominy  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  Gen.  Sumner^s  corps  and 
won  much  honor  upon  that  occasion.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  of  major-general  July  4, 
1862,  distinguished  himself  at  Uie  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  received  the  wound  causing  his 
death. 

ROMAN  OATHOUO  CHURCH.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1862  the  Roman  Catholio 
church  counted  902  dioceses  with  a  population 
of  about  182,000,000  souls.  They  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  America  had  148  dioceses, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  about 
88,759,000  souls;  Europe  608  dioceses^  with 
about  188,108,000;  Asia  (inclusive  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago) 102  dioceses,  with  about  4,167,000; 
Afi-ica  88  dioceses,  with  about  1,118,000;  Aus- 
tralasia and  Polynesia  17  dioceses,  with  about 
280,000  souls. 

In  America,  Central  (2,227,000)  and  South 
America  (21,278,000),  Mexico  (7,660,000),  the 
French  (301,000)  and  Spanish  (2,082,000)  pos- 
sessions have  an  almost  entirely  Roman  Cath- 
olic population.  British  North  Ajnerica  has 
19  dioceses,  with  about  2,590,000  Catholics. 
The  United  States  has  46  dioceses  and  4  Apos- 
tolic vicariates,  divided  into  7  provinces,  Balti- 
more, New  York,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Oregon  City,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  population  estimated  at  from 
three  to  four  millions. 

The  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholie  popu- 
lation in  the  countries  of  Europe  was  as  fol- 
lows: Italyi  268  dioceses,  24,000,000  Roman 
Catholics;  France,  81  dioceses,  d5,7d4|000  Cath- 
olics ;  Austria  (exclusive  of  Venetia),58  dioceses, 
25,000,000  Catholics ;  Spain,  68  dioceses,  16,- 
550,000  Catholics ;  Prussia  and  the  other  Ger- 
man states,  24  dioceses,  12,450,000  Catholics; 
Great  Britain,  45  dioceses,  6,000,000  Catholics; 
Russia,  16  dioceses,  7,020,000  Catholics ;  Bel- 
gium, 6  dioceses,  4,600,000  Catholics ;  Portqgal, 
17  dioceses,  8»900,000  Qatholioa;  Turkey,  15 
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dioceses,  640,000  Catbolios ;  Holland,  6  dioce- 
ses, 1,250,000  Catholics;  Switzerland,  6  dioce- 
ses, 1,028,000  Catholics;  Greece,  6  bishoprics, 
15,000  Catholics;  Scandinavia,  8 dioceses,  6,000 
Catholics. 

The  only  country  in  Asia,  in  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  prevails,  is  the  Philip- 
'        P^^^  Isles.    There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
Koman    Catholic    population    also    in   India 
(1,088,000),  Farther    India   (620,000),   China 
(887,000),  and  Turkey  (260,000).    In  Farther 
India,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  France  and  Cochin  China, 
'        six  provinces  of  the  latter  country  have  been 
annexed  to  France,  and  are  likely  to  become 
^        ere  long  Catholic  territory. 

In  Africa  the  Catholic  church  has  a  strong- 

^        hold  in  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French 

I        possessions,  in  some  of  which  the  entire  popu- 

'        latipn  is  connected  with  the  church.    France 

'        is    constantly   extending   her  possessions   in 

Northern  Africa,  where  now  a  territory  of 

'        7,107  geographical  square  miles,  and  a  popnla- 

'        tion  of  2,999,124  souls  are  nnder  her  rule,  and 

in  Senegambia,  where  she  owns  a  country  of 

-  about   5,000  geographical    square  miles  and 

252,000  inhabitants. 

During  the  years  1861  and  1862,  seventeen 

'        new  dioceses  have  been  established.     Four 

bishoprics  have  been  organized  in  America, 

'        viz.,  Marysville  and  Quincy  in   the    United 

'        States,  Chatham  in  New  Brunswick,  and  Puno 

'        in    Peru;    besides  two  apostolical  vicariates, 

that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United 

t        States,  and  Sandwich  in  British  America.    In 

>  Europe,  a  new  diocese  has  been  organized  in 
Bulgaria  (for  the  United  Bulgarians),  and  the 
apostolical  vicariate,  Stockholm,  has  been  made 

'        a  bishopric.    In  Asia,  episcopal  sees  have  been 

established  at  Madiat  (for  the  United  Syrians), 

^        at  Sebaste  (for  the  United  Armenians),  and  at 

Su-tchuen  in  China.    In  Africa,  an  apostolical 

(        prefecture  has  been  established  in  Senegambia 

^        and  Zanguebar,  and  apostolical  vicarships  in 

'        Madagascar  and  for  central  Africa.    Congo  has 

been  separated  from  Angola,  and  made  a  sep- 

I        arate  bishopric,  and  a  mission  has  also  been 

>  commenced  in  Dahomey. 

The  present  number  of  secular  priests  is  es- 
timated at  about  820,000,  of  whom  about  2,800 
belong  to  the  United  States,  115,000  to  Italy, 
50,000  to  France,  81,800  to  Spain,  80,000  to 
Germany,  4,000  to  the  British  Isles.  There 
were  in  1862  about  8,000  male  convents  with 
120,000  monks,  the  most  numerous  orders  b&- 
ing  the  Franciscans  (50,000),  the  brothers  of 
the  Christian  schools  Tl  6,000),  the  Jesuits 
(8,000),  Benedictines  (5,000),  Dominicans 
(4,000),  Augustines  (4,000).  The  female  re- 
ligious orders  had  about  190,000  members,  of 
whom  about  10,000  belonged  to  North  Amer- 
ica, 10,000  to  South  America,  100,000  to  France, 
80,000  to  Italy,  10,000  to  Belgium. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  during  the  year  1 862, 
was  the  great  council  in  Rome,  to  which  all 


the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the  world  had 
been  specially  invited  by  the  Pope.  The  pri- 
mary obiect  of  the  council,  according  to  the 
circular  by  which  the  presence  of  the  bishops 
was  solicited,  was  the  canonization  of  some 
Japanese  martyrs ;  but  even  before  the  council 
met,  it  was  generally  known  that  the  most  im- 
portant subject  of  deliberation  would  be  a 
Joint  and  solemn  declaration  of  the  assembled 
eniscopate  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
Tne  council  was  held  on  Sunday,  June  8th,  and 
Monday,  June  9th.  On  Sunday  the  Japanese 
martyrs  were  canonized  in  the  most  solenm 
manner  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  cere- 
mony lasted  6  hours,  and  was  attended  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  bishops,  priests,  and  peo- 
ple. On  Monday,  June  9th,  the  Pope  held  a 
consistory  at  which  all  the  foreign  bishops  were 
present.  He  pronounced  an  allocution,  in 
which  he  deplored  the  errors  spread  by  the 
revolutionary  spirit  against  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  church,  as  well  as  against  divine 
and  human  laws.  In  reply  to  this  allocution, 
the  bishops  signed  an  address  to  the  Pope,  in 
which  they  declare  that  the  temporal  power  is 
necessary  for  the  independence  of  the  papal 

Sower.  They  approve  all  that  the  Pope  has 
one  in  defence  of  his  power,  and  exhort  him 
to  continue  firm  in  his  resistance.  The  address 
is  signed  by  21  cardinals  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  bishops.  An  authentic  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  has  not  yet 
been  published,  but  a  series  of  articles  in  a 
daDy  newspaper  of  Paris,  "  La  Patrie"  which 
claimed  to  give  the  minutest  accounts  of  all  the 
proceedings,  called  out  letters  from  the  bisliop 
of  Montauban  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  which 
established  at  least  some  important  points  of 
the  history  of  the  council.  Prominent  among 
the  great  number  of  bishops  were  Carding 
Wiseman  and  Bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orleans. 
The  bishops  did  not  appoint  themselves  a  com- 
mittee for  preparing  an  address  to  the  Pope, 
because  as  the  bishop  of  Montauban  says,  **no 
one  had  the  right  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
such  a  grave  question"  and  the  Pope  was  there- 
fore asked  to  designate  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  consisted  of  eighteen 
members,  and  the  great  Roman  Catholic  na- 
tions, Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  were  each 
represented  by  one  archbishop  and  one  bishop. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  was  selected  as  president, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  jealousy  of  these  four  Cath- 
olic nations  against  each  other.  One  of  the 
most  active  and  prominent  members  of  the 
committee  was  Bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orleans. 
The  address,  before  its  adoption,  underwent 
several  changes.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
French  Government  for  its  support  of  the  tem- 
poral power  was  proposed,  but  rejected  at  the 
demand  of  the  non-French  bishops.  Whether, 
as  the  ^^La  Patrie  "  had  asserted,  a  passage  in  fa- 
vor of  liberalism  was  proposed,  the  bishop  of 
Montauban  says  he  does  not  know,  but  considers 
it  probable, "  as  the  liberal  principles  were  repre- 
sented at  Rome  by  a  certain  number  of  foreign 
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pilgrims."  If  it  reall  J  was  proposed,  the  bish- 
op si^rs,  it  had  to  be  rejected,  because  the 
church  cannot  express  a  preference  for  any 
form  of  society.  The  bishops  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  address  before  signing  it, 
but  as  the  bishop  of  Montanban  says,  they  felt  no 
hesitation,  because  they  knew  what  its  generfd 
character  would  be,  and  that  it  had  received 
the  approval  of  the  rope.  Nearly  every  coun- 
try of  the  world  was  represented  at  the  council, 
only  the  governments  of  Italy  and  Portugal  had 
forbidden  their  bishops  to  take  part  in  it.  All, 
or  nearly  all  of  the  bishops  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  such  bishops  of  other  countries 
as  had  been  absent,  signed  an  address  to  the 
Pope,  expressing  their  concurrence  with  this 
declaration  of  the  council.  It  may  therefore 
be  said,  that  the  episcopate  of  the  Boman  Oath- 
olic  church,  with  almost  perfect  unanimity,  has 
declared  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  temporal 
power. 

The  Italian  parliament  replied  immediately 
to  the  declaration  of  the  episcopate,  by  pledg- 
ing unwavering  fidelity  to  the  principle  of 
Itdian  unity,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  abolition 
of  the  temporal  power,  for  which  also  a  num- 
ber of  the  lower  clergy  declared  themselves. 
One  of  the  leading  men  of  this  party  among 
the  clergy,  Father  Passaglia,  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Pope,  requesting  him  to  abandon 
voluntarily  the  temporal  power,  and  he  claimed 
to  have  obtained  for  this  address  the  signatures 
of  about  ten  thousand  priests,  whose  names  he 
published  in  his  journal,  II  Mediatore.  The 
correctness  of  this  list  was  denied  by  the  or- 
gans of  the  other  party,  although  it  waa  gener- 
ally admitted  that  there  were  associations  of 
priests  in  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  and  else- 
where, who  sympathized  with  Passaglia,  and  a 
part  of  whom  demanded,  besides  the  abolition 
of  the  temporal  power,  the  introduction  of 
other  changes. 

Outside  of  Italy  this  movement  found  but 
little  support.  In  Paris,  two  papers  are  pub- 
lished, L*  Obsefvateur  Gatholique  and  VUniU 
Ghritienne^  which,  while  claiming  to  remain 
Catholic,  strongly  reject  the  temporal  power, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  and  other  doctrines 
and  views  generally  held  by  the  church,  and 
advocate  a  union  with  other  churches  holding 
tiie  apostolical  succession  of  bishops;  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  they  represent  a  consider- 
able party. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  for  some 
time  made  considerable  progress  among  the 
eastern  churches  of  Turkey,  and  during  the 
past  year  large  accessions  have  been  again  re- 
ported to  each  of  the  united  eastern  churches, 
which,  while  retaining  the  language  and  rites 
of  their  former  conmiunions,  have  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Of 
the  most  recent  origin  among  these  united 
churches  is  the  United  Bulgarian  church,  which 
originated  in  1869,  and  received  in  1860  the 
tot  bishop,  Sokolski,    This  bishop,  after  some 


time,  suddenly  and  mysceriously  disappeared, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  been  carried 
off  from  Constantinople  against  his  will  by  the 
Russians,  and  was  now  retained  by  them  in  a 
Russian  convent  The  United  Bul^ian  church 
has  since  received  from  the  Pope  a  patriarch 
at  Constantinople,  and  an  archbishop  at  Phil- 
ippopolis.  They  have  been  recognizied  by  the 
Turkish  Government  as  a  political  community, 
but  they  cannot  take  with  them  to  the  new 
church  tlie  edifices  in  which  they  formerly 
worshipped.  These  remain  to  the  Greek  church, 
and  the  Bulgarian  congregations  that  wish  to 
join  the  new  United  Bulgarian  church  have  to 
build  new  chapels.  On  Dec.  9th,  1862,  the 
Bulgarian  archbishop  of  Sophia  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  and  the  same  application  was  made 
a  few  days  after  by  the  assistant  bishop  of 
Adrianople,  but  according  to  the  statement  of 
Roman  Catholic  papers,  lK)th  applications  were 
refused  because  it  was  found  out  that  they  had 
been  made  from  mercenary  motives.  The 
United  Bulgarians  are  chiefly  numerous  in  the 
province  of  Adrianople,  where  their  total  num- 
ber in  April,  1862,  was  stated  to  be  2,612  fam- 
ilies. 

It  is  also  reported  that  numerous  congrega- 
tions of  the  Greek  church  have  entered  during 
the  year  1862  into  communion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and 
in  the  country  between  Lebanon  and  Balbeck. 
At  the  head  of  this  movement  is  the  former 
Greek  bishop  of  the  town  of  Holms.  He  has 
solemnly  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  as  he  is  a  man  of  great  influence  in  Syria, 
it  is  believed  that  many  will  follow  his  exam- 
ple. A  particular  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  church  in  Syria  is  displayed 
by  the  Paris  ^'Association  for  establishing 
Christian  schools  in  the  East''  The  bulletin  of 
this  society  claims  that  more*  than  four  thou- 
sand schismatics,  among  whom  were  several 
priests,  have  already  Joined  the  communion  of 
Rome,  and  that  many  others  are  on  the  point 
of  following  them. 

While  thus,  according  to  all  accounts,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  making  considerable 
progress  among  the  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  other  Eastern  churches,  it  is  reported 
by  a  missionary  of  the  English  church  mission- 
ary society,  that  nearly  the  whole  United  Syr- 
ian churdi  in  Travancore,  India,  has  seceded 
from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic 
church.     This  body,  which  counts  about  97 
churches  and  a  population  of  96,000  souls,  is 
reported  to  have  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Jaco- 
bites (Monophysites)  of  Syria.    The  bishops  of 
the  latter  sect  consecrated  one  of  the  delegates 
a  bishop,  who  on  his  return  to  Travancore  de- 
clared for  a  separation  fh)m  Rome.    With  but 
few  exceptions,  writes  the  English  missionary, 
the  members  of  the  Syrian  church  gave  in 
their  adherence  to  the  new  bishop,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  was  left  with  no  more 
than  10  or  12  parishes.    No  aoconnt  of  this 
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inoTement  had,  howeyer,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  beea  received  from  Boman  Catholic 
Bouroea. 

ROSS,  Admiral  Sir  Jahbs  Olabk,  D.G.L., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  an  English  naval  officer  and  po- 
lar voyager,  bom  in  London,  April  15,  1600, 
died  at  Aston  Abbott^s  House,  Ayleabnrj,  April 
8,  1862.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Boss,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1812,  as  a  volun- 
teer on  his  uncle's  ship,  and  between  1818  and 
1827  accompanied  his  uncle  and  Commodore 
Fairy  in  5  voyages  of  exploration  to  the  arctic 
regions.  In  1827  he  was  made  a  commander, 
and  in  1829  joined  Sir  John  Boss's  ^rctic  ex- 
pedition, which  was  detained  for  four  years  in 
the  polar  re^ons.  During  this  expedition,  in 
1881,  he  discovered  the  north  magnetic  pole, 
and  planted  the  British  flag  upon  it,  and  on  his 
return  in  1834  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  post- 
oaptain.  In  1886,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
search  for  and  relieve  some  missing  whale  ships, 
and  after  his  return  was  engaged  for  two  or 
three  years  on  a  magnetic  survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Ici  1880  he  took  command 
of  the  antarctic  expedition,  and  in  his  four 
years'  cruise  approached  within  160  miles  of  the 
South  magnetic  pole.  In  1844  the  University 
of  Oxford  bestowed  on  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.O.L.  He  had  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1828,  and  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  in  1827,  and  was  also  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  many  of  the  foreign  scientific 
societies.  For  his  discoveries  in  his  antarctic 
expedition  he  received  the  |^old  medals  of  the 
London  and  Parb  Geographical  Societies.  He 
made  an  independent  discovery  of  the  antaro- 
tio  continent,  though  a  few  months  later  than 
Oom.  Wilkes.  In  1844  he  was  knighted.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  to  the  Enterprise  and 
made  a  voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  search  of  Sir 
John  FrankUn.  He  published  in  1847  a  nar- 
rative of  his  antarctic  explorations  under  the 
title  of  ^'  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Besearch 
in  the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Begions."  (2 
vols.  8vo,  London.) 

BIJSSIA,  an  autocratic  empire  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  having  in  Europe  a  territory  of  2,120,897 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  66,- 
891,498  inhabitants.  Emperor,  or  Czar,  Alex- 
ander n,  bom  in  1818,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1865.  Estimated  revenues  for  1862,  $245,- 
671,150,  including  about  $75,000,000  to  be 
derived  from  a  loan ;  estimated  expenditure  for 
the  same  year,  $281,771,150. 

At  the  beginning  of  1862,  two  topics  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  the  Bussian  people,  and 
of  the  nations  adjacent  who  were  interested  in 
Bussian  affairs ;  viz.,  the  condition  of  Poland, 
and  the  effects  of  the  promised  emancipation 
of  the  S6r&.  Other  topics  allied  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  became  prominent  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  which  has  been  for  Bussia  one  of 
the  most  eventful  of  her  history. 

The  Poles,  who  had  resolved  to  assemble  at 
Warsaw  on  the  15th  of  Oct.  1861,  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  Kosciusko,  were  prevented  from 


making  the  demonstration  they  had  intended 
by  the  Bussian  authorities,  who  on  the  day 
preceding  declared  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  stationed  a  large  body  of  troops  in  tiie 
streets.  The  people  nevertheless  assembled  in 
the  churches  peaceably.  When  they  were 
filled,  the  soldiers  surrounded  them  and  com- 
manded the  people  to  go  to  their  homes;  this 
was  refused  quietly  but  steadily,  unless  the 
soldiers  would  first  withdraw ;  and  for  17  hours 
they  remained  in  the  churches,  singing  national 
hymns;  finally,  the  Bussian  general  Gersten- 
weig,  a  Bussian  of  the  old  type,  gave  the  order 
to  the  soldiers  to  take  them  out  of  the  churches 
by  force  at  4  o^dock  in  the  morning.  The  sol- 
diers obeyed  and  dragged  away  more  than  2,000, 
many  of  them  women  and  children,  to  the  cita- 
del. This  order  of  the  general,  given  without 
consultation  with  the  Governor  of  Warsaw, 
Count  Lambert,  led  to  a  violent  altercation  be* 
tween  the  latter  and  the  general,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  latter  committing  suicide,  and  the 
former  leaving  Warsaw  the  next  day,  on  the 
plea  of  ill  health. 

The  proceedings  of  the  15th  were  followed 
by  other  arrests,  and  by  the  imprisonment, 
banishment,  and  condemnation  to  death  of 
prominent  Poles,  and  the  Bussian  Government, 
as  it  has  often  done,  alternated  acts  of  mildness 
and  severity,  in  such  a  w^  as  to  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  eJl  parties  of  Warsaw,  and  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  vacillating  and  tunid  policy, 
cruel  when  it  was  safe  to  be  so,  and  only  gentle 
when  the  threatened  uprising  of  the  whole 
people  inspired  it  with  alarm.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  archbishop,  the  former  arch- 
bishop having  died  in  the  summer  of  1861,  the 
emperor,  who  nominated  the  new  incumbent, 
showed  a  desire  to  gratify  the  Poles,  and  to 
efface  the  remembrance  of  his  past  despotio 
acts ;  as  he  did  also  in  tiie  appointment  of  his 
brother  the  Archduke  Oonstantine  as  his 
lieutenant  of  Poland,  in  May,  1862;  but  the 
Poles  had  been  too  often  ci^oled,  and  then 
treated  with  cruelty,  to  be  readily  placated.  The 
Bussian  general,  Luders,  Oount  Wialopolski,  the 
Gh>vemor  of  Warsaw,  and  the  archduke  him- 
self were  repeatedly  attacked  by  assassins,  and 
the  general  and  the  archduke  severely  wounded. 
These  assailants  were  arrested,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted. After  some  months  quiet  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  restored,  when  the  Bussian  Gov- 
ernment was  again  guilty  of  one  of  those  acts 
of  tyranny  which  every  few  months  excite  the 
Poles  to  insurrection  and  resistance.  The  con- 
scription for  the  ensuing  year  was  to  be  made 
in  November,  1862,  and  instead  of  proceeding 
as  the  law  required,  and  as  was  practised  in 
Bussia,  throughout  Poland  the  citizens  of  the 
towns,  who  had  been  more  active  than  the 
peasants  of  the  country  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Government,  were  seized  for  the  army,  and 
every  man  who  had  united  in  singing  die  na- 
tional hymns,  whether  beyond  military  age  or 
not,  and  without  regard  to  his  social  position  or 
oircumatanoesy  was  put  at  once  into  the  ranks, 
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as  a  ootmnon  soldier,  and  informed  that  the 
Polish  ooDtingent  was  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  for 
military  eervioe.  This  gratuitous  ornelty  led  at 
once  to  a  general  insarreotion,  which  in  April, 
1863,  had  not  been  fully  repressed. 

The  promised  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  an- 
nounced by  the  Ozar  in  his  proclamation  of 
February,  1861,  to  be  consummated  in  two 
years,  was  a  measure  which,  though  reflecting 
much  credit  on  its  prqieotors,  and  fraught 
with  future  benefits  for  Russia,  was  iuTolved 
in  great  difficulties  of  detail.  The  serfii  com- 
priMd  considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the 
population  of  the  European  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, and  were,  the  agricultural  portion  of  them 
at  least,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  only  be 
sold  with  it.  Hence  they  had  come  to  regard 
the  soil  as  belonging  to  them,  while  they  ac- 
knowledged themselves  the  serjb  of  their  mas- 
ters. Among  the  provisions  of  the  code  drawn 
up  for  the  regulation  of  the  fbtnre  relations 
between  masters  and  seri^  was  one  which  re- 
quired the  serf  to  work  for  his  -master  on  low 
wages  till  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  and 
previous  to  that  time  to  negotiate  with  the  land- 
holders for  the  purchase  at  a  certain  price  (to 
be  fixed  by  disinterested  appraisers)  of  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land,  which  tney  were  henceforth 
to  own  themselves.  The  serf^  who,  though  in- 
genious in  mechanical  inventions,  are  very  slow 
to  understand  legal  or  constitutional  matters, 
in  many  districts  refused  to  work  for  the  boyars 
or  landed  proprietors,  or  to  make  provision  for 
the  payment  for  ihe  lands,  alleging  that  they 
already  belonged  to  them,  or  that  the  Emperor 
would  pay  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  the 
boyars,  who  by  the  refusal  of  the  seri^  to  work 
or  to  purchase  their  lands  were  likely  to  be  re- 
duced to  poverty,  were  disposed  to  resist  the 
decree.  In  some  of  the  governments  armed 
bodies  of  the  serfk  assembled  and  committed 
violence,  and  were  only  reduced  to  order  by 
considerable  loss  of  life.  The  serfs  who  were 
not  attached  to  landed  estates,  also  had  their 
difficulties,  and  in  some  instances  engaged  in 
emeutei^  but  on  the  whole,  there  was  perhaps 
less  trouble  than  was  to  be  expected.  The 
fireedom  of  the  ser&  was  to  date  fh)m  February, 
1868,  but  they  were  not  to  come  into  full  pos- 
session of  their  lands,  in  most  instances,  free 
from  incumbrance  till  the  expiration  of  seven 
or  nine  years.  The  serfs  of  the  crown,  whose 
condition  had  been  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  serfs  on  private  estates,  were  also  to  be 
liberated  by  the  Emperor  at  the  same  time  with 
the  others  and  to  pay  for  the  lands  in  instal- 
ments, the  Government  giving  them  liberal 
terms  both  as  to  time  of  payment  and  the  price 
of  their  lands. 

The  feeling  pervaded  all  classes  in  Russia, 
on  the  announcement  of  the  Emperor^s  deter- 
mination to  emancipate  the  serfs,  that  a  meas- 
ure involving  such  changes  in  the  principles 
on  which  the  Govehunent  was  founded,  was 
but  a  preliminuy  step  to  other  and  equally 
radical  changes  in  the  political  management  of 


the  empire,  which  should  transform  H  into  a 
limited  and  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Em- 
peror, if  he  had  formed  any  such  plans,  did  not 
mimediately  reveal  them,  and,  indeed,  repress- 
ed, though  with  an  apparently  vacillating  pur- 
pose, any  manifestations  of  a  derire  for  greater 
freedom. 

The  students  of  the  universities  of  8t  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Easan,  and  the  academy  of 
military  engineering  at  St.  Petersburg,  hsd 
since  the  accession  of  Alexander  II  to  the 
throne,  enjoyed  greater  liberty  than  under  the 
stem  and  despotic  rule  of  his  father ;  and  they 
had  improved  their  opx>ortunities  to  establisL 
libraries,  aside  from  thoBC  of  the  universities, 
mutual  aid  societies  to  help  the  poorer  stu- 
dents, and  to  discuss  the  questions  of  state 
Solicy.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  M. 
[ovalefsky,  was  supposed  to  favor  these  devel- 
opments of  youthfbl  fV'eedom,  and  he  was  re- 
moved, and  the  Admiral  Putiatin,  a  reaction- 
ary officer,  put  in  his  place.  His  first  acts 
were  the  closing  of  all  the  female  seminaries, 
the  advance  of  the  charges  at  the  universities 
to  $160  per  year,  in  order  to  exclude  the  poorer 
students;  and  the  dismission  of  the  ablest  and 
most  liberal  professors.  By  the  second  of 
these  measures  over  600  students  were  at  once 
excluded  from  the  university  of  St  Petersburg, 
and  a  larger  number  from  the  other  nniversities. 
The  dismission  of  the  professors  led  to  protests 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  for  which  many  of 
them  were  imprisoned,  their  libraries  confis- 
cated, and  the  universities  closed.  Hie  Polish 
students,  affected  by  the  condition  of  Poland, 
and  the  massacres  at  Warsaw,  chanted  requi- 
ems for  the  dead,  and  the  Polish  national 
hymn,  **  Poland  is  not  Dead,"  and  many  of  the 
Rnsdan  students  sympathized  with  them.  The 
Poles  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  600 
of  the  Russian  students  petitioned  the  Emperor 
to  be  allowed  to  share  their  fate,  but  received 
no  reply.  M.  Putiatin,  not  satisfied  with  hav- 
iug  closed  the  femsle  seminaries  and  the  uni- 
versities, proceeded  to  shut  up  also  the  scien- 
tific schools,  and  the  private  schools  and  Sun- 
day schools  of  the  empire.  In  Moscow  the  con- 
fiicts  between  the  students  and  the  authorities 
led  to  some  bloodshed,  and  many  of  the  students 
were  banished  or  consigned  to  unwholesome 
prisons  at  Perm,  Archangel,  Viatka,  Vologda, 
and  Olonetz,  where  they  died  of  typhus  fever. 
Admiral  Putiatin  was  finally  removed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  M.  Gdownin  appointed  in  his 
place,  who,  though  not  fully  a  liberal  in  his 
views,  reopened  the  universities  and  schools, 
and  undid  a  part  of  the  mischiefs  of  hb  prede- 
cessor. 

But  it  was  not  the  students  alone  who  were 
thus  excited  by  the  radical  changes  proposed 
by  the  Emperor.  The  press  also  demanded  a 
relief  from  censorship,  and  a  liberty  of  utter- 
ance befitting  a  free  people,  and  was  disposed 
to  take,  ere  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  grant, 
that  which  it  asked  for.  The  Gonstitnent  As- 
semblies of  the  different  governments,  whidi 
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met  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1862  (the  Bus- 
sian  empire  is  divided  into  88  govemmentB  and 
provinces),  whose  discassions  had  usually  been 
confined  to  local  matters  of  finance,  the  man- 
agement of  the  oommnnea,  or  sanitary  topics, 
at  their  sessions  at  this  time  took  up  queotions 
of  greater  importanoe,  and  voted  addresses  to 
the  Emperor,  demanding  local  self-government, 
publicity  of  legal  processes,  the  yearly  publi- 
cation of  the  budget,  the  liberty  of  the  presa, 
and  the  assembling  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Moscow,  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
classes,  which  should  be  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  a  plan  of  reform  for  the  Goveri^ 
ment,  or,  in  other  words,  a  constitution.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Moscow  adopted  this 
address  by  a  vote  of  800  out  of  862  members. 
The  Assembly  of  Twer  went  farther;  they  de- 
clared that  the  official  regulations  concerning 
emancipation  were  impracticable,  and  should 
be  modified;  that  the  liberated  serfi9  should 
immediately  become  proprietors,  by  means  of 
purchase  of  lands,  in  which  they  should  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Government;  that  the  nobility 
of  that  Government  (the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly was  mainly  composed  of  nobles)  renounced 
its  privileges  of  freedom  from  taxation,  and 
asked  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  peasants,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  National  Ammbly, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  classes  to 
form  a  constitution. 

The  Government  was  not  prepared  for  such 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
did  not  respond  very  cordially  to  them,  atthongh 
the  Emperor  was  undoubtedly  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  addresses.  On  the 
29th  of  September,  O.  S.  (October  11),  the  Em- 
peror prdmulgated  a  decree,  in  which,  while 
withholding  as  yet  the  asked  for  National  As- 
sembly, he  grants  other  reforms  of  a  very 
important  character,  and  even  some  whieh  had 
not  been  directly  sought.  Among  these  are 
the  taking  away  from  the  police  all  judicial 
power  (which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  abuses),  and  vesting  the  judicial  au- 
thority, in  petty  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  in 
dvilmagiatrates  or  justices  of  the  peace,  elect- 


ed every  three  years  by  the  people;  more  im- 
portant cases  are  to  be  decided  by  district 
tribunals,  composed  of  judges  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  at  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of« 
justice,  of  whom  three  at  least  must  be  present 
at  the  trial  of  every  cause.  All  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  are  tried  before  a  lury  taken  from 
all  classes  of  the  population,  eligibility  depend- 
ing upon  age,  residence,  property,  and  general 
intelligence  and  morality.  The  state  is  rep- 
resented by  a  prosecuting  attorney,  and  both 
plaintiff  and  d^endant  may  employ  advocates. 
A  migority  of  the  jury  decide  the  case.  In 
cases  where  the  judges  unanimously  consider  a 
person  innocent,  whom  the  jury  pronounce 
guilty,  they  have  the  right  to  refer  the  case  to 
another  jury;  but  the  verdict  of  the  second 
jury  Aah  be  final.  The  directing  senate  con- 
stitutes the  high  court  of  appeal,  which  may 
refer  the  ease  back  for  trial  to  another  tribunal 
of  equal  rank,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  in 
all  cases.  Imprisonment  for  debt  for  sums  less 
thaxi  $80  (100  rubles)  is  abolished,  and  in  no 
ease  can  a  debtor  be  imprisoned  over  five 
years.  All  legal  distinctions,  resulting  from 
social  conditions,  are  abolished,  all  domiciliary 
visits,  searches  under  warrant,  and  seizures 
must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
All  persons  arrested,  upon  whatever  charge, 
must  positively  be  examined  within  24  hours, 
and  the  classes  who  would  suffer  from  personal 
detention  are  exempted  firom  it.  Crimes  against 
the  state,  against  religion,  or  committed  by 
government  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their 
frinctions,  are  not  tried  by  the  courts  above 
described,  but  by  special  courte,  and  the  mode 
of  procedure  is  so  arranged  that  the  Emperor 
is  relieved  from  the  personal  examination 
of  these  cases,  and  the  necessity  of  a  system 
of  espionage,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
eurse  of  Russian  society,  is  obviated.  These 
measures,  if  honestly 'and  fully  carried  out,  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Russia,  and  will  fully  entitle  her,  as  she  enters 
upon  the  second  thousand  years  <^  her  history 
(iJie  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  empire  was  celebrated  in'  1862)  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
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SAN  MIGUEL,  EvABiSTo,  a  Spanish  general 
and  statesman,  bom  in  the  Astnrias  in  1780, 
died  in  Madrid,  May  20,  1862.  He  volunteered 
in  the  wav  against  the  French  in  1808,  and 
from  his  energy  and  military  ability  was  soon 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
elected  a  member  of  the  Cortes  frank  Cadiz. 
After  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII,  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  not  long  after 
founded  the  Etpeetador  newspapet,  in  which 
he  advocated  with  great  ability  a  constitution- 
al government.  In  1820,  when  the  tyranny  of 
Ferdinand  had  utterly  extinguished  the  hopes 


of  all  the  friends  of  a  constitutional  goyermnent 
in  Spain,  and  Riego  raised  his  Anobedusian  ex- 
pedition, San  Miguel  joined  him  as  chief  of 
staff,  and  at  that  time  composed  the  **  Hymn  of 
Riego,"  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Spanish  war 
songs.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessfdl,  and 
in  1821  San  Miguel  was  exiled  to  Zamora.  But 
the  tyrant  found  himself  unable  to  stem  the 
tide  of  pubhc  feeling,  and  in  1822  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  litMsral  ministry.  The  exile 
was  recalled  and  offered  the  pest  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  new  cabinet,  which  he 
accepted*  The  time  was  a  critical  one.  Austria, 
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France,  Pruasia,  and  Russia  had  each  bonnd 
themselyes  in  the  Congress  of  Verona  to  put 
down  all  liberal  movements  among  the  mon- 
< archies  of  the  (Continent ;  and  each  power  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Madrid  cabinet,  sommon- 
ing  it  to  return  to  the  old  system.  To  these 
notes  San  Miguel  replied  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  alike  the  strength  of  his  devotion 
to  liberal  principles  and  his  intellectual  abili- 
ty in  defending  theuL  He  gave  the  history 
of  the  liberal  movement,  showed  that  the 
present  constitution  had  been  recogbized  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1812,  that  they  pro- 
fessed the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  denied  the  right  of  other  powers  to  inter- 
meddle, and  concluded  with  the  declaration 
that  his  Migesty^s  Government  would  not  devi- 
ate a  hair^s  breadth  from  the  line  which  national 
honor  and  its  unvarying  adhesion  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1812,  which  it  had  sworn  to  ob- 
serve, had  traced  out  for  it.  The  Holy  Alliance 
was  astonished ;  but  it  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede. The  ambassadors  of  the  four  powers 
were  withdrawn,  and  France  took  the  lead  in 
the  work  of  attempting  to  crush  out  constitu- 
tional freedom.  A  long  war  ensued,  and  San 
Miguel,  as  brave  in  the  field  as  in  the  cabinet, 
joined  the  army  in  Catalonia,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  almost  every  engagement 
of  the  next  three  years.  He  was  repeatedly 
wounded,  in  1826  so  severely  that  his  recovery 
seemed  almost  a  miracle,  and  finally  taken  pris- 
oner, but  soon  after  released  on  condition  of 
quitting  Spain.  The  next  8  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  honorable  enle  in  England, 
and  he  did  not  return  to  his  own  country  till 
the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  queen  regent  in 
1884  restored  him  to  his  rights.  Soon  after 
his  return,  he  was  appointed  by  the  queen  Cap- 
tain-General of  Aragon,  and  elected  a  Deputy 
to  the  Cortes.  In  1842,  under  the  regency  of 
Espartero,  he  was  appointed  Captain-General 
of  the  Basque  Provinces,  and  lUEter  the  fall  of 
the  regent  in  1848,  retired  into  private  life, 
and  resided  chiefly  in  Madrid,  in  1847,  he 
published  a  History  of  Philip  II,  on  which  he 
had  been  for  some  years  engaged.  In  1854, 
he  was  again  called  into  public  life,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sartorius  Ministry,  being 
named  by  the  queen  Captain-General  of  Ma- 
drid and  Minister  of  War.  For  some  time  he 
was  in  effect  universal  minister,  Espartero  not 
having  arrived,  and  none  of  his  colleagues  be- 
ing efiicient.  In  July  he  was  named  President 
of  the  Junta,  and  in  that  position  controlled 
and  held  in  check  both  O'Donnell  and  Espar- 
tero. He  was,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  and  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  the  constitutional  Cortes, 
was  for  some  time  its  president.  In  1856,  he 
was  made  a  grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  ap- 
pointed Commandant  Gidneral  of  the  House- 
hold Guard.  As  a  grandee,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  in  1867,  when  he  supported  a  liberal 
government  to  the  last.  He  was  greatly  es- 
teemed in  private  life  for  his  probity  and  amia- 


bility. Beside  the  iffistoiy  above  named,  he 
was  the  author  of  several  other  works,  mostiy 
reUtingto  the  wars  of  his  time. 

SLAVES.  The  questions  relative  to  the 
political,  civil,  and  social  position  of  negroes, 
or  ^*  colored  persons  of  African  descent,^  as 
they  were  designated  by  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
came more  prominent  during  1862  than  in  any 
previous  period.  An  elaborate  opinion  was  pre- 
pared by  the  U.  S.  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Bates, 
on  the  question  ^*  are  colored  men  citizens  of 
the  United  States?  "  The  chief  points  of  the 
opinion  were— that  the  Constitution  does  not 
define  the  word  citizen,  the  Attorney  General 
therefore  examines  history  and  the  civH  law 
from  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  tlM 
present  day  to  discover  its  meaning.  His  con- 
clusion is— that  all  free  persons,  withont  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color,  if  native  bom,  are  citi- 
zens. A  distinction  is  made  between  the  in- 
herent rights  of  citizens  and  the  political 
privileges  of  certain  classes.  All  citizens  have 
a  right  to  protection,  but  only  oertain  dasses 
eiHoy  the  privileges  of  voting  and  holding 
ofSce.  Hitherto  not  only  the  public  but  jurists 
have  often  confounded  the  two.  A  child  or  a 
woman  is  a  citizen,  though  not  always  privi- 
leged to  vote  or  hold  office.  The  Dred  Scott 
opinions  are  pronounced  void  and  of  no  author- 
ity, since  the  province  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  only  to  settle  the  questions  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Circuit  Court.  They  are  simply 
entitled  to  the  respect  due  to  the  views  of  emi- 
nent gentlemen,  and  no  more.  The  paper  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

'•^  And  now,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  give  it 
as  my  opinion  that  the  free  man  of  color  men- 
tioned m  your  letter,  if  bom  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  is  competent,  according 
to  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  master  of  a  ves- 
sel engaged  in  the  coasting  trade." 

The  same  general  question  was  raised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  referring  an  applicatiim 
for  a  passport  by  a  negro  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

In  Massachusetts  the  governor,  Andrew,  at- 
dered  negroes  to  be  enrolled  as  well  as  white 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  soldiers. 
The  Attorney  General.of  the  State  justified  the 
order  on  the  ground  tiiat — ^^  Congress  and  the 
war  department  both  leave  out  the  word  white 
f^om  the  description  of  the  class  to  be  en- 
rolled." He  further  adds:  " The  only  poeabie 
question  now  open  is  whether  colored  men  are 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  which  no  one,  I  pre- 
sume, will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny,  inas- 
much as  they  are  tax-payers,  voters,  jurors,  and 
eligible  to  office,  and  there  is  no  inequality 
founded  on  distinction  of  races  known  to  our 
laws." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Circuit  Court  of  Illi- 
nois sitting  iui  Montgomery  county  decided  that 
negroes  were  not  citizens.  In  this  case  the  oom* 
plainant  filed  his  bill  to  eigoin  the  payment  to 
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the  defendant,  W.  0.  Lowry,  who  was  aHeged 
to  be  at  least  one  fourth  negro,  bj  the  trostees 
of  a  school  district,  the  som  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  which  a  mijoritj  of  them 
agreed  to  pay  him  as  compensation  for  teach- 
ing a  conmion  school  in  the  district  for  six 
months.  The  tnisteea  admitted  the  charges 
of  the  bill,  bnt  stated  tJiat  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  fiict  charged  and  did  not  belieye  it. 
The  defendant  Lowry  denied  under  oath  that 
he  was  of  African  desceht  or  that  he  had  any 
African  blood  in  his  veins,  bnt  declined  to  oflfer 
evidence  that  he  was  not  a  mulatto,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  sustain  his  answer  by  proof.  The 
complainant  and  others  refused  to  send  theur 
children  to  said  Lowry,  and  offered  a  number 
of  witnesses  who  stated  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  African  race,  and  believed 
the  defendant  mixed  with  African  blood.  The 
evidence,  in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  to 
the  contrary,  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oourt 
iofficient  to  establish  the  allegation  in  the  bill 
that  the  defendant.  Lowry,  was  at  least  one 
fourth  negro  blood,  the  simple  question  re- 
mained, is  it  competent  for  directors  of  schools, 
under  their  common  school  system,  to  appro- 
priate the  common  school  fimd  raised  by  taxa- 
tion to  the  payment  of  persons  of  color  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  ?  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Oourt  no  such  use  could  be  made  of  the 
common  school  fdnd  by  the  agents  of  the  cor- 
porations created  for  school  purposes.  '  Hie 
Court  said : 

While  it  is  admitted  that  persons  of  color  ere  capable 
of  oootractioff,  and  further,  that  there  \b  by  statute  do 
express  prohioitioQ  as  to  toe  emploYment  of  persons 
of  that  class  as  teachers  in  the  pnolio  schools  of  the 
State,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  spirit  of  legrfslation  in 
this  State,  with  reference  to  nmoes,  as  well  as  good 
taste  and  sound  public  policy,  forbid  it 

The  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  the  statutes 
adopted  in  pursuance  thereto,  forbid  the  migration  to 
and  settlement  in  this  State  of  such  persons.  They 
are  forbidden  to  Tote,  sit  upon  juries,  nold  office,  and 
to  testify  in  causes  where  white  persons  are  parties. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Navy  Department 
regarded  the  negro  is  shown  by  the  following 
oi^r: 

Navt  J>mfAxnaan,  April  SO,  18SS. 

''Sir— The  approach  of  the  hot  and  sickly  season 
upon  the  Southern  coast  of  the  United  States  renders 
it  imperative  that  every  precaution  should  be  used  by 
the  officers  commanding  Teasels  to  continue  the  excel* 
lent  sanitaiy  oomlitioii  S  their  Grewa.  The  laige  num- 
ber of  persons  known  as '  contrabands'  flocking  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  flag  affords  an  oppor- 
tunitjr  to  provide  in  eveiy  department  of  a  snip, 
especially  for  boata^  crews,  acclimated  labor.  The  flag- 
officers  are  required  to  obtain  the  services  of  these 
persons  Ibr  the  oountiy  by  enlisting  them  freely  in  the 
navy,  with  their  consent,  rating  them  as  boys,  at  eigh^ 
nine,  or  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  one  ration.  I«t  a 
monthly  return  be  made  of  the  number  of  this  class  of 
persons  employed  on  each  vessel  under  your  com- 
mand. 

''  I  am,  respeotfiiUy,  your  obedient 'servant, 

"  GIDEON  WELLES.'^ 

On  an  application  by  a  citisen  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  naval  commander  Rowan  for  s 
favorite  servant  supposed  to  be  with  the  United 
States  forces,  the  Secretary  gave  the  following 
instructions: 

As  similar  applications  may  fireqnenilv  be  made,  it 
is  proper  to  remmd  you  that  persons  who  nave  enlisted 
in  the  naval  service  cannot  be  dischaiged  without  the 
consent  of  the  Department,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
''given  up"  against  his  wishes. 

The  social  position  of  the  negro  is  illustrated 
by  many  flacts  which  occurred.  The  following 
correspondence  will  serve  to  show  their  posi- 
tion in  the  army: 

Tbihtoh  (tranr).  Augutl  13, 18SSL 
€^,  TT.  DMUr,  OoU  Ovai^ngFintBigt,  Kan,  Vols, 
We,  the  undersigned,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  Company  G,  First  Resiment  Kansas  Volun- 
teers. respectfuAy  request  that  Francisco  Adalser,  of 
the  above  company,  be  transferred  to  the  originiu  com- 
pany to  which  ne  was  assigned  or  be  mustered  out  of 
the  service.  Our  reasons  are— firstly,  we  believe  him 
to  be  a  <<  nigger ;"  secondly,  that  he  never  was  properly 
assigned  to  our  company,  but,  after  being  refused  in 
several  other  comi>anie8,  he  was  placed  m  Company 
G.   We  have  no  objection  to  giving  our  services  to  our 


Especiailv  by  the  common  school  law  of  this  State  are 
ne^  children  prohibited  from  attendlnff  as  pupils  and 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  schools  estauished  for  the 
benefit  of  white  children.  No  doubt,  had  the  Legisla* 
tore  conceived  it  probable  that  an  attempt  wouldever 
be  made  to  place  negroes  in  the  delicate  and  almost  pa- 
rental relation  of  teachers  of  the  white  children  of  the 
country  in  the  pnbUc  schools,  they  would  have  inserted 
an  «mrMf  provision  scainst  it  We  think,  however, 
enough  is  shown  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
Lenslatnre  intended  that  the  races  should  be  separate 
in  the  public  schools  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  It 
would  also^seem  that  any  attempt  to  appropriate  the 
public  school  funds  to  sneh  a  use  is  an  abuse,  and  an 
assumption  of  power  wholly  unwarranted,  against 
which  the  tax-payers  interested  ought  to  have  relief. 

A  decree  is  tnerefore  granted  according  to  the  prayer 
of  the  bill. 

In  the  ssme  State  indictments  were  found  in 
the  Jersey  Oounty  Oourt  agdnst  oflScers  of  the 
State  troops  who  returned  from  the  army  at 
the  South  and  hrought  negroes  witii  them. 
The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  county 
Jail  not  more  than  one  year. 

VOL.  1I.-48 


country,  to  endure  all  the  privations  that  we  may  be 
called  on  to  endure,  but  to  nave  one  of  the  company, 
or  even  one  of  the  regiment,  pointed  out  as  a  nij 


while  on  dress  panufe  or  guard,  is  more  than  we  1 
to  be  called  upon  to  bean 

We  hope  that  the  above  will  meet  your  hearty  ap- 
proval. 

[Signed  by  thirty-six  of  the  company,  and  endorsed 

HiADQir  Asms  Uhitsd  Statm  Taoors, ) 
Tkbmtoh  (Tbcn.X  Auintt  l^  1S«%     f 
Brig,'0€h.  G.  M.  DodgSy  Chmmandimg  JHHtion, 

Cwmibal:  The  person  referred  to  in  the  within 
protest  was  transferred,  together  with  eigfatv-fonr 
others,  to  the  regiment  from  the  First  Kansas  and  New 
Ifezioo  Regiment,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Kansas, 
and  assigned  to  Company  G.  He  is  full  two  thirds 
"  nigger^— too  black  to  serve  upon  terms  of  equality 
with  white  soldiers;  I  respciotfiilly  recommend  that 
be  be  mustered  out  of  service,  or  transferred  to  Jim 
Lane's  nigser  brigade.  The  recommendation  is  not 
made  out  m  disrespect  for  the  nigger. 

GEORGKW.  DBITZLER, 
Col.  First  Kansas  Vols.,  Commanding  Post 

In  the  month  of  Jnly  disturbances  broke  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  countiy,  arising  from 
appretensions  that  the  negroes  who  hare  inn 
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ereased  largely  in  nmnbers  in  all  the  Northern 
states  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
were  aboat  to  be  pat  npon  a  footmg  of  equali- 
ty. In  Chicago,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
workmen  of  the  leadmg  slaughter  and  packing 
houses,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
were  adopted: 

WkerMi  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  meet- 
ing that  it  is  the  intention  of  one  or  more  of  the  lead- 
ing packers  of  this  toirn  to  bring  neffro  labor  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  white  men,Tor  the  purpose  of 
redacins  the  wages  of  the  latter  to  the  lowest  possible 
standard: 

Betohedf  That  we.  the  packing^honse  men  of  the  town 
of  South  Cnicago,  pledge  ourBeiTes  not  to  work  for  any 
packer,  under  any  consideration/ who  will,  in  any 
manner,  bring  negro  labor  into  competition  with  our 
labor. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
a  disturbance  took  place  between  Irish  laborers 
and  negroes,  in  which  the  former  demanded 
that  the  latter  should  be  discharged  from  the 
tobacco  manufactories.  This  was  done.  The 
military  on  this  occasion  were  called  to  aid  the 
police.  It  was  stated  that  the  &cility  with 
which  negroes  gained  employment  at  the  navy 
yard,  custom  house  and  other  public  places,  in- 
creased the  ire  of  the  assailants.  Similar  dis- 
turbances took  place  at  Cincinnati  and  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

The  social  position  of  the  negro  in  all  the 
Northern  or  free  States  is  similar  to  his  position 
in  Ohio  as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
that  State  in  Congress---6herman— in  these 
words: 

"The  negro  race  is  looked  upon  by  the  people  of 
Ohio  as  a  class  to  be  kept  by  themselyes ;  to  oe  aebar- 
red  of  social  intercourse  with  the  whites  j  to  h€  deprived 
of  aU  advantages  tohdch  they  eannot  er\;ay  in  common 
vfiih  their  own  elate.  They  bare  always  been  deprired 
of  the  elective  franchise  in  this  State ;  and  no  party 
among  our  citizens  has  ever  contemplated  that  they 
should  be  given  that  right  of  citixenship ;  and,  for 
au^ht  that  app«ars  to  the  contrary,  the  colored  man  in 
Ohio  wiU  noij  in  all  future  time  that  he  ma^  remain  an 
inhabitani  of  the  StaUy  attain  any  material  improve- 
menit  in  the  eoeial  or  political  righte  over  tehat  he  now 
enjoye.  Deprived  of  the  advantM^s  here  enumerated, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  attain  any 
ffreat  advancement  in  social  improvement.  Generally, 
%e  negro  in  Ohio  is  laxy^  ianorant,  and  vicious.  But 
it  is  onlj  fair  to  aoknowleoffe  that  almost  any  race,  in 
timUar  eireumstamdes,  would  be  reduced  to  about  the 
same  leveL  Deprived  of  liberty,  social  and  political 
rights,  for  centuries,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  an 
improved  state  of  society." 

The  operations  of  the  Federal  forces  within 
dayeholding  States  necessarily  released  many 
slaves  from  the  restraints  of  their  masters.  The 
mass  of  them  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  escape  from  servitude.  Their  presence 
within  the  Federal  lines  led  to  the  adoption  of 
various  measures  by  the  CommaDding  officers 
and  by  the  Federal  Government  rdative  to 
them,  all  looking  toward  their  ultimate  freedom. 
For  the  action  of  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation  »ee  United  States. 

In  January  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  instructed  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent '*  not  to  receive  into  custody  any  persons 


claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor  within 
the  District,  or  elsewhere,  and  not  charged 
with  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  unless  upon 
arrest  or  commitment,  pursuant  to  law,  as 
fugitives  from  such  service  or  hibor,  and  not 
to  retain  any  such  fugitives  in  custody,  be- 
yond a  period  of  thirty  days  from  their  ar> 
rest  and  commitment,  unless  by  special  order 
firom  the  civil  authority."  The  effect  of  this 
order  was  to  relieve  from  any  fears  of  appre- 
hension all  the  fugitives  that  had  escaped  to 
the  District  from  Virginia.  Thousands  of 
slaves  flocked  to  the  District  and  were  sustain* 
ed  throughout  the  year  by  rations  furnished  by 
the  Government. 

In  Missouri,  General  Halleok  had,  previous 
to  this  time,  issued  an  order  that  fugitive  slaves 
diould  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of 
any  camp,  or  any  forces  on  the  march.  This 
order  occasioned  much  discussion,  especially  in 
Congress,  as  it  cut  off  an  opportunity  for  escape 
to  thousands  of  slaves.  It  was  explained  by 
Gen.  Halleck  in  these  words,  '*  unauthorized 
persons,  black  or  white,  free  or  slave,  must  be 
kept  out  of  our  camps,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
publish  to  the  enemy  every  thing  we  do,  or  in- 
tend to  do." 

In  Arkansas,  Gen.  Curtis  issued  orders  of  un- 
mediate  emancipation  under  confiscation  of  a 
number  of  daves  who  had  been  at  work  for 
the  Confederate  Government  by  the  consent  of 
their  masters. 

Similar  orders  were  issued  by  Gen.  Hunter, 
under  like  circumstances  in  the  Department  of 
South  Carolina.  These  were  extended  until  he 
at  length  issued  an  order  confiscating  and 
emancipating  all  the  slaves  in  his  military  dis- 
trict, embracing  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  This  was  countermanded  by  the 
President.    (See  Pubuo  Documents.) 

At  Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  Brig.-Gen. 
Williams  issued  an  order  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  demoralizing  and  disorganizing  tenden- 
cies to  the  troops  of  harboring  runaway  ne- 
groes, the  commanders  should  turn  all  snch 
fugitives  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective 
guards  and  sentinels.  Col.  Paine  of  this  bri- 
gade refused  obedience  and  justified  himself 
by  Uie  following  act  of  Congress : 

*^  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffouu  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  aS' 
semblil,  That  hereafter  the  following  shall  be  promul- 
gated as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  ffovern- 
ment  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  sball  be 
obeyed  and  observed  as  such : 

"  Art.  — .  All  officers  or  persons  in  the  mihtarr  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  m>m 
employing  any  of  the  forces  under  their  respective 
commands  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  per* 
son  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be 
due,  and  any  officer  who  shsll  be  found  guiltj.  bj  a 
court-martisl,  of  violating  this  srtide  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

'<  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shsll 
take  effect  from  and  after  its  i 


In  North  Carolina  an  appeal  was  made  to 
Gov.  Stanley  by  some  masters  for  the  restora- 
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tion  of  their  alaves.  In  one  instance  this  was 
granted,  bat  the  slave  was  resoaed  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  master^s  property  destroyed.  It 
occasioned  bq  mach  censure  of  the  conduct  of 
Gk>v.  Stanley  among  the  friends  of  the  Admin- 
istration, tiiat  the  Secretary  of  War  found  it 
necessary  to  deny  that  the  act  was  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  to  the  governor. 

The  effect  of  all  the  regulations  adopted,  ex- 
cept in  Missouri  and  Baton  Bouge,  was  to  se- 
cure freedom  to  every  slave  that  would  make 
the  effort  to  obtain  it  Wherever  permanent 
headquarters  for  Federal  troops  were  estab- 
lished within  slaveholding  States,  they  soon 
became  crowded  with  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  fugitive  slaves.  The  Government  was  im-  - 
mediately  obliged  to  feed  them  or  starvation 
would  ensue.  At  Washington,  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Newbem,  and  Port  Royak  were  large 
numberd  furnished  with  quarters  and  fed  at  the 
national  expense.  Various  schemes  were  de- 
vised for  the  occupation  of  these  negroes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  South  Carolina. 
The  following  were  the  instructions  origi- 
nally issued  to  the  commander  of  that  depart- 
ment: 

Wab  Dkpabtiizxt,  Oel  14, 1861. 

Sib:  Id  condacting  military  operations  within 
States  declared  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
to  be  in  a  state  of  inrarrection,  you  will  eovem  your- 
self, 80  far  as  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws 
of  such  States  are  concerned,  by  the  principles  of  the 
letters  addressed  by  me  toMiy.-Qen.  Butler  on  the  80th 
of  May  and  the  8th  of  August,  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  furnished  to  you.  As  special  directions, 
adapted  to  special  circumstances,  cannot  be  given, 
much  must  be  referred  to  your  own  discretion  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  expedition.  You  will,  how- 
ever, in  general,  avail  yourself  of  the  services  of  any 
persons,  whether  fugitives  from  labor  or  not,  who  may 
offer  them  to  the  National  Government.  You  will  em- 
ploy  such  ptersons  in  such  services  as  thej[  may  be 
fitted  for,  either  as  ordinary  employes,  or,  if  special 
circumstances  seem  to  require  it,  m  any  other  capacity, 
in  such  organization,  in  squads,  companies,  or  other- 
wise, as  you  may  deem  most  beneficial  to  toe  service. 
This,  ^however,  not  to  mean  a  general  arming  of  them 
for  military  service.  You  will  assure  all  loyal  masters 
that  Congress  will  provide  iust  compensation  to  them 
for  the  loss  of  the  services  or  1 ' 


I  the  persons  so  emt 

It  is  believed  that  the  course  thus  mdicated  will  best  se- 
cure the  substantial  rights  of  loyal  masters  and  the 
benefit  to  the  United  States  of  the  services  of  all  dis- 
posed to  support  the  Government,  while  it  avoids  all 
mterference  with  the  social  systems  or  local  institu- 
tions of  every  State  beyond  that  which  insurrection 
makes  unavoidable,  and  which  a  restoration  of  peace- 
ful relations  to  the  Union,  under  the  (yonstitntioD, 
will  immediately  remove. 

Respectfully,  SDfON  CAMERON^ 

Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Gen.  Sherman,  then 
in  command,  issued  an  order  relative  to  the 
fugitive  slaves,  in  which  he  said: 

Until  proper  legislation  on  the  subject,  or  until  or- 
ders from  higher  authority,  the  oountiy  in  occupation 
of  the  forces  of  this  command  will  be  divided  oif  into 
districts  of  convenient  sixe  for  proper  superintend- 
ence. For  each  of  these  districts  a  suitable  agent  will 
be  appointed  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
plantations  by  the  bladn,  to  enroll  and  organize  the 
willmg  blacks  into  working  parties,  to  see  that  they 


are  well  fed,  dad.  and  paid  a  proper  remuneration  for 
their  labor ;  to  take  cbarjge  of  all  property  on  the  plan- 
tations, whether  found  there,  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  raised  from  the  soil,  and  to  perform  all  other 
administrative  duties  connected  with  the  plantations 
tiiat  may  be  required  by  the  Government.  A  code  of 
regulations  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  a  proper  division 
ofaistrictfl,  will  be  furnished  in  due  time. 

In  the  mean  while,  and  until  the  blacks  become  capa- 
ble themselves  of  thinking  and  acting  judiciously,  the 
services  of  competent  instructors  will  be  received — one 
or  more  for  eacn  district— whose  duties  will  consist  in. 
teaching  them,  both  young  and  old,  the  rudiments  of 
civilization  and  Christianity— their  amenabUity  to  the 
laws  of  both  God  and  man— their  rel^on  to  each  other 
as  social  beings,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  render 
them  competent  to  sustain  themselves  in  social  and 
business  pursuits. 

Subsequently  the  Secretary  of  War,  without 
any  authority  from  Congress,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  people,  issued  orders,  which 
developed  the  following  plan  for  aaocial  ezperi- 
ment  with  the  negroes:  ^ 

HsAPqiTARTSBS,  £.  C^  HlLTSSr  HlAlK  8.  C, ) 

Jfare&S^lSSa.     ) 
Omerdl  Order,  No.  17. 

1.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  General  Superin- 
tendent and  Director  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  and  the  emptoyment  of  the  blacks, 
he  is  hereby  announced  as  such. 

2.  The  following  instructions  to  the  general  com- 
manding are  hereby  published  for  the  information 
of  all  concerned;  and  commanding  officers  of  all 
posts  and  stations  within  the  limits  of  this  command, 
will  be  governed  in  strict  conformity  thereto. 

Was  DBPAsmxrc,  JVft.  18, 1669. 
Tb  Gm.  T.  TF.  Sherman,  0(munanding  at  Fori 
Bo!f<a,  3.  O. : 
Gsksral:  You  are  hereby^  directed  to  afford  pro- 
tection, subsistence,  and  facilities,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  service  and  the  du- 
ties and  objects  of  your  command,  to  all  persons  who 
may  present  to  you  written  permits,  issued  to  them 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
setting  forth  that  said  persons  have  proceeded  to  Port 
RoyaT  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  for  the 
collection,  safe  keeping,  and  disposition  of  cotton,  rice, 
and  other  property  abandoned  by  the  possessors 
within  your  mihtary  department,  and  for  the  regular 


tion  ana  employment  of^  persons  of  color  lately  b^d  to 
service  or  labor  by  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  witiiin  the  occupying  lines  and  under  the  military 
protection  of  Uie  army. 

Such  permits,  signed  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Kew  York  city,  wOl  be  considered  by  you  as  emana- 
ting from  the  iVeasury  Department. 

Under  the  head  of  subsistence  will  be  included  ra- 
tions to  such  persons  as  may  be  employed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  tem^ 
porary  charge  of  the  abandoned  plantations ;  or,  with 
its  sanction,  to  labor  for  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  laboring  population. 

EDWIN  ll  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

2b  L.K  BiovMy  Captain  \Uh  Infaniry,  Acting  Am* 
Mont  AtytUan^Otneral: 

8.  No  quarters,  hospitals,  storehouses,  or  other 
public  building  however  temporary,  will  be  erected 
within  the  limits  of  this  command,  without  previous 
sanction  and  order  of  the  general  commanding. 

When  any  temporary  building  is  proposed  to  be 
erected,  a  plan  and  specification  of  the  same  will  be 
sent  to  the  chief  ouartermaster  for  the  examination  and 
consideration  of  toe  general  commanding. 

Brig.-Gen.  T.  W.  SHERMAN, 
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SLAVES. 


vcmniATioir  or  unrsucruRS  axd  hakaqbbb. 
TbSiram  Bamqf,  Ss^,,  OoUedcr  qf  the  Ibrt  of  New 
York. 

New  Yqbk, ^  IM  . 

Bik:  On  the  nomiDation  of ^  I,  the  undersigned, 

do  herebj  recommend as  suitable  persons  to 

receire  your  permit  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal,  in  the 
State  of  South  Garolina,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  instruction  and  management  of  the  negroes 
within  the  lines  of  the  United  States  army,  at  Port 
Boyal  and  its  Tioinity. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

PIKMR  or  IBB  OOLUSCTOB  FOB  KBEMIfO  OF  OOTTQH. 

Custom  Hovn,  Nbv  Yobk,  Cou.aoTOB'fe  I 
OnnoB,  — ■,  186  .     f 

In  pnrsnanco  of  antbo!rit7  rested  in  me  by  the  Sec- 
retitfT  of  the  Treasury,  I,  Hiram  Barney,  Collector  of 

the  Port  of  New  York,  do  hereby  permit 

to  Dtooeed  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Port  Royal, 
in  ue  State  of  South  Carolina,  on  board  of  any  yessel 
in  the  employment  of  the  United  States,  carrymg  pas- 
sensers  to  the  latter  place. 

Tb%  said proceeds  to  Port  Royal  under 

the  sanction  of  the  Qoyemment  of  the  United  States, 
npon  business  relating  to  the  ooUection,  safekeeping, 
and  disposition  of  cotton,  rice,  and  other  property 
abandoned  by  persons  inhabiting  any  district  within 
the  late  temtorial  limits  of  Stales  declared  byproo- 
lamBtion  of  the  President  to  be  in  insumction  against 
the  United  States ;  and  also  upon  business  relaUng  to 
the  condition  and  employment  of  persons  of  color  at 
Port  Royal  and  its  yicimty,  lately  held  to  service  or 
labor  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  now 
within  the  limits  and  under  the  military  protection  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  vansportation  of  the  sidd  »—. is  to  be  in 

of  the  yessel  on  which  he  may  sail,  and  it 

will;  cover  all  baggage  belonging  to  ium ;  and  also 

This  permit  is  given  upon  the  express  condition, 
that  the  holder  is  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations  es« 
tablished  by  the  Treasury  Department,  or  the  military 
or  naval  authorities  at  Tort  Royal,  and  its  vicinity; 
and  also  all  other  rules  and  r^^tions  established  ij 
the  aforesaid  authorities  at  any  and  all  places  he  may. 
yisitk  This  permit  is  to  become  void  if  transferred  by 
the  holder  to  any  other  person,  either  permanently  or 
temporarily. 

On  receiving  this  permit,  the  sud  — «-»  ■  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  pnriMse  of  identification,  and  as  proof  that 
he  receives  this  permit  for  the  above  mentioned  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  above  named  conditions,  the  said 
— — has  written  his  name  hereon. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
the  daj  and  year  above  written. 

Signature  of  holder.  -^— ^  Collector. 

nuKHXf  FOB  ncsTBvcmra  nbobobs. 

Custom  Houbb,  Hxw  York,  CoLLBcnoa'to  } 

OmoB, .186.  J 

In  pnrsnance  of  aufhoriir  vested  in  me  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  on  the  24th  day  of  February, 
1862, 1,  Hiram  Barney,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 


To^,  do  herel: 
passenger,  with  his  baggage,  from  the  city  of  New 
York  to  Port  Royal,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  on 
board  of  any  vessel  in  the  employment  of  l^e  United 
States,  earryins^  passengers  to  ttie  latter  place. 

This  permit  is  given  upon  the  eiq>ress  understand- 
ing and  condition,  that  the  said  ■■  proceeds  to  Port 
Boval  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  instruction 
ana  management  of  the  negroes  wi^n  the  lines  of  the 
United  States  army  at  PortRoyal  and  its  vicinity ;  and 
upon  the  further  condition  that  he  shall  ob^  all 
rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment or  the  militai7  or  naval  authorities  at  Port. 
Royal  and  its  vicinity,  m  regard  to  said  negroes,  and 
IhQ  p«noD9  engaged  in  their  instmction  and  man- 


agement; and  all  other  rules  and  regnlations  estab- 
lished by  the  aforesaid  authorities  at  any  and  all  places 
which  be  mtij  visit  This  permit  is  to  become  vmd 
if  it  is  transferred  by  the  holder  to  any  other  penon, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily. 

For  the  purpose  of  identifioMion,  and  as  a  proof 
that  he  receives   this  permit  upon  the   condxtioaa 

above  mentioned,  the  said has  appended  his  name 

hereto. 

On  receiving  this  permit,  the  said took  the 

oath  of  allegianee  as  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  handt 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signature  of  bolder.  -— — ,  CoDeetor. 

Several  societies  imdeitook  to  take  cbarge  of 
the  matter,  and  seventy-two  persons,  fanaera, 
mechanics,  phyacians,  and  teachers,  were  sent 
out  hj  the  Government,  receiving  each  one 
ration  a  dav  firom  the  commissariat,  and  paid 
salaries  by  the  affiliated  societies.  They  were 
"  to  teach  OJiristianity  and  civilization  to  the 
freed  men  of  the  colored  race,  to  imbne  them 
with  notions  of  order,  industry,  and  economy, 
and  self-reliance,  and  to  elevate  them  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  by  inspiring  them  with  self- 
respect."  The  cost  of  rations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, a  part  of  which  were  consumed  in  this 
experiment,  was  estimated  at  $100,000  per  day. 
Educational  associations  were  formed  in  Boston 
and  other  places,  by  whom  the  teachers  were 
procured.  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  Agent,  E.  L. 
Pierce,  made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Ohase,  in  which  he  staled  that 
seventy  men,  and  sixteen  women,  were  engaged 
in  missionary  work  among  the  negroes,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  number  of  plantations  under  the  oare  of 
these  persons  was  189,  having  on  them  9,060 
Africans,  classified  as  follows :  809  mechanics 
and  house  servants,  698  old,  sickly,  and  nnable 
to  work,  8,619  children,  not  useful  for  field 
labor,  4,429  field  hands,  of  whom  8,203  were 
ftill  hands,  295  three-quarter  hands,  597  half 
hands,  and  885  quarter  hands.  The  amount 
of  labor  performed  was  as  follows: 

''The  agnegate  result  makes  (adding  the  negro 
patches  to  the  cornfields  of  the  plantations)  8,S14.12 
acres  of  provisions  (con,  potatoes,  Ac)  planted, 
6,489.11  acres  of  cotton  planted— in  all,  18,795.SS 
acres  of  provisions  and  cotton  planted.  Adding  to 
these  the  8,894  acres  of  late  com,  to  a  great  extent  for 
fodder,  cowpens,  Ac,  to  be  planted,  and  the  crop  of 
this  year  presents  a  total  of  lo,189.2  acres.  The  crops 
are  growing,  and  are  in  good  condition." 

"The  sum  of  $5,479  nas  been  distributed  among 
4,080  negroes  in  payment  for  labor  on  the  plantationa. 
The  rate  is  $1  per  acre  for  cotton." 

After  the  novelty  had  passed  away  very  little 
was  accomplished  by  the  slayes.  A  report  in 
September,  makes  the  effectiye  hands  8,817, 
non-effective  8,110;  acres  of  com,  6,444,  po- 
tatoes, 1,407,  cotton,  8,884 — ^whioh  was  con- 
sidered more  than  enough  for  their  own  sup- 
port, but  not  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  whole  experiment  finally  fiuled, 
and  was  abandoned  by  order  of  Gen.  Hunter, 
and  the  negroes  fell  upon  the  Government  for 
support. 

The  following  order,  issued  by  the  Oommand- 
ing  G^eral,  would  indicate  that  the  moral  state 
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of  the  negroes  had  also  become  deplorable. 
.The  General  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his 
motives,  although  the  attempt  to  reform  the 
inveterate  conjugal  habits  of  the  negro,  by  a 
military  order,  majr  prove  a  task  beyond  his 
power. 

I.  In  the  hope  of  coirecting  a  wide-spread  and  de- 
plorable evil,  the  following  regulations  are  announced ; 

Ist.  Any  negro  claiming  to  have  or  charged  with 
having  more  than  one  wife,  is  required  to  confine  him- 
self to.  and.  if  ne^  be,  support  that  one  to  whom 
he  has  been  lawfullj  married.  If  no  such  marria^  has 
ever  been  celebrated,  he  will  select  that  one  of  his  so- 
called  wives  who  is  th^  mother  of  his  children,  if  anj 
h^  have ;  and,  after  a  marriage  service  duly  performed 
by  some  minister  of  the  Gospel,  take  her  to  nimself  as 
his  own  sole  lawful  wife. 

2d.  Hereafter  any  of  the  colored  people  wishing  to 
be  united  in  holy  wedlock  will  apply  to  Rev.  M.  French, 
chaplain  U.  S.  Army,  or  other  minister,  who  will  keep 
a  n^ster  of  marriages  and  furnish  the  parties  with  a 
marriage  certificate  duly  authenticated. 

8d.  All  negroes,  male  or  female,  hereafter  living  in 
a  state  of  concubinage,  or  found  unfaithful  to  their 
marriage  vows,  will  be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment 

II.  There  being  on  every  plantation  more  or  less 
pereons  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  havinjg  no 
near  relative  to  whom  the  duty  can  be  assigned  ofpro- 
viding  for  their  wants,  a  charitable  fund  will  be  estab- 
lished on  each  plantation,  by  deducting  from  the 
amount  due  for  laoor  thereon  such  pereentage  as  may 
be  found,  upon  trial,  sufficient  f9r  the  purpose. 

The  fund  thus  created  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent,  to  be  expended  by  him  for  the 
benefit  of  the  helpless  and  n-iendless^  in  providing 
them  with  suitable  food  and  clothing,  either  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  or  in 
obedience  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  common  sense 
and  experience.  A  proper  account  of  the  expenditures 
under  this  head  will  oe  turnished  monthly  to  the  assist- 
ant Quartermaster  at  these  headquarters. 

III.  This  order  will  be  read  Yr^  the  superintendents 
to  the  negroes  on  every  plantation,  and  care  taken  to 
explain  its  provisions  so  that  they  may  be  fully  under^ 
stood  as  desi^d  to  secure  and  regulate  the  perfor- 
mance of  duties  which  are  enjoined  by  the  plainest 
dictates  of  a  mere  woridly  experience  as  well  as  by  the 
sublimer  teachings  of  a  living  Christianity. 

By  order  of  Brig.-Gen.  Saxtox,  Commanding. 

The  efforts  in  North  Carolina  were  equally 
nnsuocessfal. 

The  negroes  near  Fortress  Monroe,  made  a 
better  use  of  their  advantages.  The  military 
commission  to  examine  into  their  condition, 
stated  that  by  the^  report  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal at  Gamp  Hamilton,  it  appears  that  for  the 
five  months  ending  Ist  January,  1862,  he  had 
drawn  rations  amounting  to  about  888  per  day, 
which  were  issued  to  about  650  women  and 
children,  and  old  infirm  men,  all  of  whom  re- 
turned little  or  no  equivalent  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  since  the  1st  of  Jannarv,  the  ra- 
tions issued  there  have  not  exceeded  seventy, 
and  for  part  of  the  time  were  less  tJian  forty  per 
day.  As  a  consequence  the  negroes  have  been 
thrown  yery  much  upon  their  own  exertions 
to  provide  for  themselves ;  and  the  commission 
of  inquiry  do  not  find  that  any  amount  of  suf- 
fering has  ensued ;  but  in  many  instances  the 
effort  at  self-support  has  been  succes^il  and 
improving. 


Schools  have  been  in  snccessM  operation  at 
Gamp  Hamilton  under  the  charge  of  clergymen, 
assisted  by  other  teachers,  black  and  white, 
where  children  and  adults  were  daily  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic; mo  religious  instruction,  and  meelingB 
were  regularly  held  on  Sunday  and  stated  even- 
ings durmg  the  week. 

Another  measure  undertaken,  in  order  to  pot 
the  negroes  to  a  usefdl  purpose,  was  to  organise 
the  aUebodied  ones  mto  regiments  of  sol- 
diers. The  most  conspicuous  friends  of  the 
negroes,  who  have  long  urged  the  measure, 
have  doubtless  hoped  that  so  much  military 
spirit  might  thereby  be  infused  into  a  consider- 
able number  as  to  oualify  them  to  strike  for 
the  emancipation  of  their  race. 

On  the  9th  of  June  resolutions  of  mquiry  rel- 
ative to  the  organization  of  a  negro  re^ment 
in  South  Carolina  were  offered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  adopted 
soon  after.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
Gen.  Hunter  by  the  secretary,  who  replied  as 
follows : 

Hbadqitaetbbs,  DcpAamcirr  or  Tin  Bonrn,    ) 
Port  Botal  (B.  C,\  Jwm  28^  1862.  f 

Wm,  Mdwin  M.  Stanton,  Sherttoiy  qf  War,  Wathington: 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  commnnication  from  the  a^utsnt  general  or  the 
army,  dated  June  18,  1862»  requesting  me  to  famish 
you  with  the  information  necessary  to  answer  certain 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  Honseof  BepresentativefL 
June  9, 1852,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Hr.  Wieklifle,  of 
Kentucky,  their  substance  being  to  inqoire — 

Ist.  Whether  I  had  organized  or  wafr  organizing  a 
regiment  of**  fugitive  slaves"  in  this  deparbnent  f 

2d.  Whether  any  authority  had  been  given  to  me 
from  the  War  Department  for  such  orsantzation  f  and 

8d.  Whether  I  had  been  furnished  by  order  of  the 
War  Department  with  clothing,  uniforms,  arms,  equip- 
ments, AC,  for  such  ft  force  t 

To  the  first  (question,  therefore,  I  reply  that  no  regi- 
ment  of  "  fugitive  slaves ''  has  bein^  or  is  being  or- 
ganized in  this  department.  There  is,  however,  a  fine 
regiment  of  persons  whose  late  masters  are  ''  fugitive 
rebels  "—men  who  everywhere  fly  before  the  spp^- 
ance  of  the  national  flag,  leaving  their  servants  behind 
them  to  shift  as  best  ttey  can  for  themselves.  So  far 
indeed  are  the  loyal  persons  composing  this  regiment 
from  seeking  to  avoid  the  presence  of  their  late  own* 
era,  that  they  are  now,  one  and  all,  working  with  re- 
markable industry  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
go  in  full  and  effective  pursuit  of  their  fogacions  and 
traitorous  proprietors. 

To  the  second  question  I  have  the  honor  to  answer 
that  the  instructions  given  to  Brig.-Gen.  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, by  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of 
War,  and  tum<<d  over  to  me  by  suocession  for  my  guid- 
ance, do  distinctly  authorize  me  to  mploy  all  loyal 
persons  offering  their  services  m  defence  ofthe  Union 
and  for  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  in  sny  manner 
I  might  see  fit,  or  that  the  circumstances  might  call  for. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  character  or  coloc  of 
the  persons  to  be  employed,  or  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment, whether  civil  or  military,  in  which  their* 
services  should  be  used.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  I 
have  been  authorized  to  enlist  "fugitive  slaves  "as 
soldiers,  could  any  such  be  found  in  this  department 
No  such  characters,  however,  have  yet  appeared  within 
view  of  our  most  advanced  pickets;*  the  loyal  alaves 
everywhere  remaining  on  their  plantations  to  welconie 
us,  fud  us,  and  supply  us  with  food,  labor,  and  informa- 
tion. It  is  the  masters  who  have  in  every  instance 
been  the  **  fugitives."  running  away  from  loyal  slaves 
as  well  as  loyal  soldiers,  and  whom  we  have  only  par- 
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tially  been  MA  to  see— chiellj  their  headii  orer  mn- 
parts,  or,  rifle  in  hand,  dodsing  behind  trees— in  the 
extreme  distance.  In  the  aoaence  of  anj  "  fogitiye 
master  law/'  the  deserted  dares  woold  be  wholly  with- 
ont  remedy^  had  not  the  crime  of  treason  giren  them 
the  right  to  porsne,  capture,  and  bring  back  those  per- 
sons of  whose  protection  thej  have  been  thus  suddenly 
bereft. 

To  the  third  interrogatory  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
replj  that  I  never  hare  received  any  specific  authority 
for  issues  of  clothing,  uniforms,  arms,  equipments,  and 
80  forth  to  the  troops  in  question — my  general  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Cameron  to  employ  them  in  any  man- 
ner I  might  find  necessary,  ana  the  military  exigencies 
of  the  department  and  the  country  being  nw  only,  but, 
inmvjuagmenL  sufficient  justification.  Keitherhave 
I  had  anv  specific  authority  for  supplying  these  per- 
sons with  shovels,  spades,  and  pickaxes  when  employ- 
ing them  as  laborers,  nor  with  boats  and  oars  when 
Qsmg  them  as  lishtermen ;  but  these  are  not  points  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  mokliffe's  resolutions.  To  me  it  seemed 
that  liberty  to  employ  men  in  any  particular  capacity 
implied  with  it  liberty  also  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  tools;  and  acting  upon  this  faith  I  have 
clothed,  e<^uipped.  and  armed  the  only  loyal  regiment 
yet  raised  m  South  Carolina. 

I  must  say,  in  vindication  of  my  own  conduct,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  many  other  diversified  and  im- 
perative claims  on  my  time  a  much  more  satisfactory 
result  might  have  been  hoped  for;  and  that  in  place 
of  only  one,  as  at  present,  at  least  five  or  six  well- 
drilled,  brave,  and  thoroughly  acclimated  regiments 
should  by  this  time  have  been  added  to  the  loyal  forces 
of  the  Union. 

The  experiment  of  arming  the  blacks,  so  far  as  I 
have  made  it,  has  been  a  complete  and  even  marvellous 
success.  They  are  sober,  docile,  attentive,  and  enthu- 
siastic, displaying  great  natural  capacities  for  acquir- 
ing the  duties  of  the  soldier.  They  are  eager  beyond 
alfthings  to  take  the  field  and  be  led  into  action ;  and 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers  who  have 
had  charge  of  them,  that  in  the  peculiarities  of  this 
climate  and  country  thev  will  prove  invaluable  aux- 
iliaries, fully  equal  to  tne  similar  regiments  so  long 
and  successfully  used  by  the  British  authorities  in  the 
West  India  Islands. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  it  is  my  hope— there  ap- 
pearing no  possibilitv  of  other  recnforcements  owing 
to  the  exigencies  of  toe  campaign  in  the  Peninsula— to 
have  organized  by  the  end  of  next  fall,  and  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  Government,  from  forty-eight  to  fifty 
thousand  of  these  hardy  and  devoted  soldiers. 

Trustine  that  this  letter  may  form  part  of  your  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Wicklifie's  resolutions,  1  have  the  honor 
to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
D.  HUNTER. 
Major-Qeneral  Commanding. 

On  the  18tli  of  October  Gen.  Sazton,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department,  issned  an  order  to 
organize  the  First  Regiment  of  South  Carolina 
Volunteers  as  soon  as  possible.  The  enlisting 
of  the  negroes  had  proceeded  very  slowly. 
Thirteen  dollars  a  month,  with  army  rations 
and  clothing,  was  to  be  the  pay  of  the  soldier. 
By  the  close  of  the  year  the  regiment  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  attempt  was  made  in  Kansas  by  Gen. 
Lane  to  enlist  negroes,  but  it  failed  of  success. 
His  order  for  their  enlistment  was  as  follows : 

BKCBimncr  Commission,  jytrABmnxn  or  Kansai,  ) 
LiAVXKWOBTH  Cry,  AuQutt  S,  1808.     r 

General  Orden^Nb,  8.— 1.  That  persons  of  African 
descent  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
United  States  in  this  Department,  shall  fully  under- 
stand the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  they  will 
be  received  into  such  service,  recruiting  officers  who 
are  authorized,  under  instructions  from  this  office,  to 


receive  such  persons,  shall,  before  receiving  them,  tead 
to  them  and  in  their  presence,  the  following  seetioos 
of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  amend  the  act  call- 
ing for  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  and  repel  invasion,"  approved  Febroaiy  2d, 
1795,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  July  17, 1862,  as  follows : 

Section  12.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  the 
President  be^  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  receive 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  intrenchments  or  camp  service,  or  anv 
other  labor,  or  any  militair  or  naval  service  for  wbidi 
they  may  be  found  competent,  persons  of  African  de- 
scent, and  such  persons  shall  be  enrolled  and  oigan- 
ised  under  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws,  as  the  President  maypreaeribe. 

Section  18.  And  be  it  iurther  enacted.  That  when 
any  man  or  bov  of  African,  descent,  who,  by  the  laws 
of  any  State,  snail  owe  service  or  labor  to  anr  person 
who.  during  the  present  rebellion,  has  leviea  war  or 
has  borne  arms  asainst  the  United  States,  or  adhered 
to  their  enemies  by  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  shall 
render  any  such  service  as  is  provided  for  in  this  act, 
he,  his  mother,  and  bis  wife  and  children,  ahall  forever 
thereafter  be  free,  any  law,  usage  or  custom  whatso- 
ever to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Provided,  That 
the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  such  man  or  boy  of 
African  descent  shall  not  be  made  free  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act,  except  where  such  mother,  wife,  or 
children  owe  service  or  labor  to  some  person  who,  dor- 
ing  the  present  rebellion,  has  borne  arms  acainst  the 
United  States,  or  adhered  to  their  enemies  by  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort. 

By  order  of  JAS.  H.  LANB, 

Ck>mmtssioner  of  Beemiting. 

T.  J.  Wnn,  Major  juid  A.  A.  A.  G. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Gen.  Spragne,  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  raise  a  regiment  of  free  ne- 
groes, but  it  met  with  no  success.  An  attempt 
was  also  made  at  New  Orleans  to  organize 
negro  troops,  but  at  the  dose  of  the  year  it 
was  still  an  experiment. 

Another  measure  proposed  relative  to  the 
slaves  was  their  colonization  in  Chiriqni  in 
Central  America.  For  this  purpose  Senator 
Pomroy,  of  Kansas,  who  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  organizing  **  Emigrant  Aid  Expedi- 
tions "  from  Massachusetts  at  the  tune  of  the 
Kansas  disturbances,  received  a  kind  of  general 
permission  from  the  President  to  settle  at  any 
suitable  point  within  the  tropics,  being  charged 
^'  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  republic  abroad.'^ 
Some  progress  was  made  in  organizing  this  en- 
terprise, but  it  was  abandoned. 

Another  measure  proposed  relative  to  the 
slaves  was  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  those  at 
Fortress  Monroe  to  Massacnusetts  and  other 
Northern  States,  both  for  "  humane  and  mili- 
tary reasons.''    (See  MAssACHrsmrs.) 

Notwithstanding  all  the  measures  proposed, 
the  Southern  slaves  still  remain  a  great  burden 
on  the  hands  of  the  Government,  excepting 
those  who  have  pressed  forward  to  the  free 
States,  already  well  supplied  with  white  labor. 

SMITH,  Ohables  Febquson,  a  msjor-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  service,  bom 
in  Pennsylvania  about  1806,  died  at  Savannah, 
Tennessee,  April  25,  1862.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  gradu- 
ated with  honor  at  West  Point  m  1825,  and 
was  made  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  on  the 
1st  of  July  in  the  same  year.    In  1829  he  w^as 
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appointed  assistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics 
at  West  Point;  in  1831  was  promoted  to  the 
adijatancj,  and  in  1882  was  made  a  first  lieu- 
tenant. In  1888  he  was  appointed  instructor 
in  infantry  tactics  and  commandant  of  cadets, 
and  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 
He  took  an  important  part  in  most  of  the  bat- 
tles during  the  Mexican  war ;  in  1847  was  bre- 
vetted  mt^or  for  gallant  condact  in  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaoa  de  la  Palma,  in  Texas, 
and  at  the  battles  of  Monterey,  Gontreras,  and 
Ohurubusco,  won  the  successive  brevets  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  ooloneL  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  acting  inspector-general  in 
Mexico.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1854,  he 
was  made  m%jor  of  the  1st  artillery,  and  the 
following  year  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  10th 
infantry.  In  Sept.  1861,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  8d  infantry,  having  the 
previous  month  been  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  and  taken  charge  of  the  troops 
at  Padacah,  Ky.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Donel* 
flon,  the  most  brilliant  charge  was  made  by  the 
troops  under  Ms  command  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  surrendei^.  For  his  gallantry  on  that 
memorable  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  a 
m^jor-generalship,  and  ordered  to  take  posses- 
flion  of  Savannah,  Tenn.,  where  he  died  of 
chronic  dysentery  contracted  during  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  fatally  aggravated  by  his  expos- 
ures in  the  campaign  of  the  West. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  the  first  of  the  South- 
em*  States  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession 
from  the  Union,  increased  in  population  85,201 
in  the  ten  years  ending  June,  1860,  when  her 
entire  population  was  703,708.  (See  Unttbd 
States.) 

On  tiie  last  week  in  December,  1861,  the 
State  Oonvention  assembled  at  Columbia.  Its 
term  of  existence  would  have  expired  some 
time  previous,  but  by  its  own  act  it  extended 
the  term.  This  was  done  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  the  State  at  Port  Royal,  and 
the  exigencies  which  arose.  Apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  the  ability  and  competency 
of  the  State  Government  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  unusual  affairs,  and  for  this  reason 
the  final  a^ournment  was  postponed.  Its  ses- 
sions were  conducted  with  closed  doors,  and 
none  of  its  acts  were  made  public.  An  ad- 
visory council  was  instituted,  to  whom,  in 
eoigunction  with  the  governor,  extraordinary 
powers  were  granted. 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  convened 
on  the  second  Monday  in  October.  At  the  last 
session  in  1861  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
a  draft  to  be  made  in  the  districts  near  the  sea 
coast  to  make  up  a  strong  military  force  for 
twelve  months  to  be  engaged  in  the  coast  de- 
fence. Two  thirds  of  all  the  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  to  be  placed  in  the  field. 
At  the  beginning  of  1862  these  forces  were  ob- 
tained and  brought  into  the  field  without  a 
draft.  At  the  same  time,  all^persons  who  had 
removed  their  slaves  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
interior  were  required  to  place  them  under  the 


control  of  white  masters.  The  command  of 
the  sea  coast  defences  was  vested  in  General 
R.  E.  Lee,  who  was  assisted  by  Brigadier- 
Generals  Ripley,  Lawton,  Drayton,  and  Tra* 
pier  of  the  Confederate  army.  Generals  Capers, 
Harrison,  and  Walker  of  Georgia,  and  Gonzales, 
De  Saussure,  and  others  of  South  Carolina.  The 
department  embraced  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Eastern  Florida.  The  force  in  command 
was  regarded  as  sufficient  to  repel  any  invasion 
of  the  Federal  troops  into  the  interior.  The 
citizens  of  Charleston  had  joined  the  army  to 
such  an  extent  that  business  was  nearly  sus- 
pended. Seven  distinct  regiments  had  at  this 
time  taken  the  field  fVom  the  city,  besides 
numerous  companies  and  individuals  who  had 
entered  the  army.  The  cotton  on  the  coast  that 
was  exposed  to  seizure  by  Federal  troops  was 
either  entirely  removed  or  destroyed. 

In  some  instances  the  troops  nuaed  for  the 
defence  of  the  State  refused  to  go  beyond  her 
borders.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  18th  regiment  of  volunteers,  which  being 
ordered  to  the  West,  after  reaching  the  Geor- 
gia railroad,  flatly  revised  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  officers.  They  alleged  that  they  were  en- 
listed to  serve  the  State,  and  were  willing  to 
fight  in  her  defence,  but  that  they  would  not 
go  out  of  the  State.  Some  declared  that  they 
would  have  gone  if  they  had  been  consulted 
before  starting,  but  that  their  officers  had  not 
notified  them  that  they  were  to  leave  the 
State;  others  had  furloughs,  and  desired  to  see 
their  families.  The  officers  urged  in  vain  the 
stigma  that  would  rest  upon  them  for  refusing 
to  go  where  their  country  most  needed  their 
services,  and  the  reproach  they  would  bring 
upon  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  which  had 
been  foremost  in  the  work  of  resistance.  Their 
appeals  were  unavailing,  and  the  malcontents 
returned.  On  the  first  of  May  South  Carolina 
had  in  the  field  89,274  men,  of  whom  22,000 
were  in  the  Confederate  service.  The  excess 
above  her  quota  was  4,064.  The  State  quota 
at  this  time  was  about  one  fourth  of  her  free 
white  male  population. 

A  very  large  amount  of  land  in  the  State 
was  planted  in  com,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  an  enormous  crop  capable  of  supply- 
ing that  species  of  food  in  superabundance 
and  at  a  low  price  would  be  the  result.  But 
tiie  season  was  marred  by  a  drought,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  the  com*  crop 
was  seriously  injured,  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  more  than  was  produced  in  the 
previous  year,  when  much  less  land  was  plant- 
ed. The  production  of  rice  also  was  curtailed 
to  a  consiaerable  extent  by  the  removal  of  the 
planters  from  the  tide  water  region.  Still  the 
season  for  rice  was  good,  and  those  who  plant- 
ed generally  made  good  crops.  Apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  sufficient  efforts  would 
not  be  made  to  secure  the  crop. 

In  October  the  Legislature  convened  in 
Columbia,  and  the  message  of  Governor  F. 
Pickens  was  delivered.    He  urged  the  support 
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of  the  Oonfederafb  onthoiiliee  in  measoreft  of 
the  oommon  defence.  He  withheld  all  objeo- 
'  tlons  to  the  oonscript  law,  though  he  recorded 
all  such  acta  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  Oonsti* 
tntion ;  and  recommended  uiat  a  State  guard 
of  oitizens  under  eighteen  and  oyer  fiarty-five 
years  of  age  be  formed  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  President  linooln^s  emancipation  proc« 
lamation*  The  State  had  at  that  date  fur* 
nished  forty-two  thousand  troops  to  the  Con- 
federate army,  besides  eight  regiments  for  coast 
defence. 

At  this  tnne  General  Beauregard  was  or- 
dered to  the  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  at  Charleston,  and  immense  fortifications 
were  commenced  for  the  defence  of  that  city 
against  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  Federal 
forces. 

The  attempt  to  blockade  the  harbor  by  the 
sinking  of  hulks  proved  a  failure.  Numerous 
passages  in  the  water-front  of  six  miles  which 
the  harbor  had  were  left  unobstructed,  and 
more  vessels  ran  the  blockade  and  reached  the 
city  than  at  anyotiier  Southern  port.  The 
force  of  the  west  winds,  the  heave  of  the  sea, 
and  the  action  of  the  quicksands  soon  began  to 
dissipate  the  obstructions. 

STEVENS,  IsAi.o  Ingallb,  a  miQor-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  service,  bom 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1617,  killed  in  the  battle 
near  Chantilly,  Fairfax  co.,  Va..  Sept.  1, 1862. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  m  1889,  ranking 
first  in  his  class,  and  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  of  engineers.  In  1840  he  became 
first  lieutenant,  and  was  employed  upon  the 
fortifications  of  the  New  England  coast  until 
the  Mexican  war,  at  that  time  being  adjutant 
of  engineers.  He  was  attached  to  Gen.  Scott^s 
staff,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco  was 
brevetted  captain,  and  nu^or  for  his  heroic  con- 
duct at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  and  the 
city  of  Mexico,  where  he  received  a  severe 
wound  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Hia  profound  knowledge  of  the  prindples  of 
war,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  general,  who 
spoke  of  him  as  ^^  the  most  promising  officer  of 
his  age.'*  Upon  his  return  to  tiie  United  States 
he  was  selected  by  Prof.  Bache  to  perform  the 
duties  of  chief  of  the  Coast  Survey  at  Washing- 
ton. In  1858  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  where  he  became  known-  as 
an  able  executive  officer,  displaying  the  most 
unreniitting  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Territory.  During  the  administration  of  Pres. 
Buchanan,  he  represented  Washington  Territory 
as  delegate  in  Congress  for  two  terms.  He  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Breckinridge  executive 
committee  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860 ; 
but  when  the  leaders  of  the  party  declared  for 
secession  he  openly  denounc^  them  and  stood 
bv  the  Union,  strongly  urging  President  Bu- 
chanan to  remove  Secretaries  Floyd  and 
Thompson  from  the  cabinet,  and  trust  to  the 


counsels  of  Gen.  Scott.  At  the  d^se  of  the 
session  of  Congr^s  Gov.  Stevens  proceeded  to 
Washington  Territory,  but  upon  hearing  of  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  returned  to  Washington 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  Government  He 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  79th  New  Toik 
Highlanders.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  Sept.  88, 1861,  and  ao- 
companied  Gen.  Sherman  to  South  Carolina, 
where  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  bat-  • 
ties  near  Port  Royal,  He  was  then  transferred 
to  North  Carolina,  whence  became  to  Virginia 
in  the  corps  of  Gen.  Reno,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  miijor-general,  his  eommiBsion 
bearing  date  July  4, 1862.  He  was  in  all  the 
skirmishes  along  &e  Rappahannock  under  GeD. 
Pope,  and  fought  most  gallantly  in  the  battle 
near  Bull  Bun.  As  he  was  bearing  aloft  the 
colors  of  one  of  his  regiments,  cheering  on  his 
men,  he  fell  fatally  wounded  by  a  Minie  ball 
passmg  through  his  head.  Jn  1861  he  publish- 
ed a  work  entitled  "Campaigns  of  tbe  Bio 
Grande  and  Mexico,  with  Remarks  on  the  re- 
cent Work  of  Migor  Ripley.^' 

SUMNER,  JoHK  BiBD,  D.  D..  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metro- 
politan, bom  in  1780  at  Kenilworth,  Warwick- 
shire, died  at  Lambeth  palace  Sep4.  6,  1862. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Sumner, 
Vicar  of  Kenilworth,  Stoneleigh,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  King^s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  ho  graduated  B.  A.  in  1808,  obtaining 
university  honors  as  Browne's  Medallist 'and 
Hulse's  Prizeman.    Having  been  Bnoceesively 
Assistant  Master  and  Fellow  of  Eton  CoUege, 
he  became  Rector  of  Mapledurham,  Oxon,  and 
was  appointed  a  Canon  of  Durham  in  1820. 
In  1S28  he  was  consci^ated  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  during  the  20  years  he  held  that  see,  he 
gave  a  remarkable  impulse  to  the  bnfldiDg  of 
churches   and  the   promotion   of  education, 
especially  primary  education.    In  1848  he  was 
translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
having  an  annual  income  of  £16,000,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  archdeaconries  of  Canterbury 
and  Maidstone,  of  two  canonries,  six  preacher- 
ships  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  168  bene- 
fices.   Dr.  Sumner  was  a  prolific  theolo^cal 
writer.  His  first  work,  **  Apostolic  Preaching," 
was  published  in  1815,  and  was  followed  sooa 
after  by  the  "  Records  of  Creation,"  which  ob- 
tained the  2d  Burnett  prize  of  £400.    He  was 
also  the  author  of  "Chester  Chargee,"  ** Evi- 
dences of  Christianity^"  "  Expository  Lectures" 
on  Uie  whole  of  the  New  Testament  except  the 
Apocalypse,  in   nine   separate   volumes,  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons.    He  belonged  to 
what  is  termed  the  Evangelical  School  in  the 
establi^ed  Church,  and  his  term  of  office  will 
be  memorable  in  the  Church  history  of  Eng- 
land by  the  revival  of  the  synodical  power  of 
the  two  Convocations  of  England,  and  the 
violent  controversy  arising  out  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  ^titled  ^Essays  and 
Reviews." 
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TAE-PING  REBELLION,  Thb.  Afltheprm- 
cipalmterest  in  Ohinese  matters  ceatres  in  this 
rebellion,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more  grati^ng  to 
the  readers  of  the  AnmiaL  OjolopeBdia,  to  have 
a  clear  and  connected  aoooont  of  this  protract- 
ed and  extensiye  insurrection  than  to  iread  a 
mere  sammary  of  the  prominent  events  which 
have  transpired  in  Ohina  daring  the  year  1862. 

The  Grovernment  of  China,  though  seemingly 
80  immobile,  has  yet  pa9sed  through  numerous 
changes.  Its  vast  area  has  been  at  some  pe- 
riods divided  into  two,  three,  and  even  four 
independent  kingdoms,  and  after  years  of  civil 
war  again  and  again  reunited  in  a  single  em* 
pire;  its  rulers  have  been  native  Chinese, 
Mongol  Tartars,  Chinese  again,  and  lastly, 
since  1644,  Mantchoo  Tartars.  In  the  4,000 
years  of  its  history,  there  have  been  few  periods 
when,  either  from  Tartar  invasion,  or  native 
insurrection,  from  religious  feuds,  or  conflicts 
of  race,  there  has  not  been,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  populous  provinces,  a  rebellion  of  some  sort 
At  the  present  time,  under  the  feeble  and  cor- 
rupt rule  of  the  late  Mantqhoo  emperor,  there 
have  been  and  are  now  in  existence  four  dis- 
tinct insurrections;  the  Tae-ping  rebellion, 
occupying  a  territory  of  over  80,000  square 
miles  on  the  lower  Yang-Tsze ;  the  Tu-feh  re- 
bellion, in  tiie  vast  western  province  of  Sz^chu- 
an,  on  the  upper  Yang-Tsze  and  its  affluents; 
the  Chinese  Mussulman  insurrection,  in  the 
S.  W.  province  of  Yu-nan,  and  a  formidable 
and  powerful  band  of  insurgents  in  the  north- 
eastern province  of  Shan-Tung. 

All  of  these  have  native  Chinese  leaders,  and 
all  are  alike  hostile  to  the  Mantchoo  dynasty ; 
but  beyond  this  they  have  little  in  common, 
except  that  cowardly  cruelty,  which  delights 
in  profuse  slaughter,  under  circumstances  of 
terrible  atrocity,  of  all  their  captives.  The  last 
three  of  these  insurrections,  though,  perhaps, 
counting  nearly  as  many  followers  as  the  first, 
have  not  foi;  a  variety  of  reasons  excited  so 
much  attention  or  remark  abroad  as  the  Tae- 
ping  rebellion. 

Hung-Siu-Tsuen,  the  leader  of  the  Tae-ping 
rebellion,  or  as  he  styles  himself  the  TH^n-  Wang 
(king  of  Heaven),  is  a  native  of  an  insignificant 
village,  80  miles  from  Canton,  and  was  bom  in 
1813.  HLb  parents  were  very  poqr,  so  poor  that 
they  were  unable  to  give  him  sufficient  education 
to  compete  successfully  at  the  state  examina- 
tions, which  every  one  who  seeks  to  become 
an  officer  of  Grovemment  in  China  must  pass. 
From  his  10th  year,  he  repaired  annually 
for  half  a  dozen  years  to  Canton  to  these  ex- 
aminations, but  each  time  failed  of  success.  At 
one  of  these  visits,  iil  1888,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts,  gave  him  a  package 
of  tracts  in  Chinese,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket 
and  for  the  time  thought  no  more  of  them* 


Four  years  after,  again  meeting  with  his  accus- 
tomed ill  fortune,  he  returned  home,  was  a1>- 
tacked  with  a  violent  sickness,  during  which 
he  saw  visions,  and  uttered  inflated  rhapsodies 
in  regard  to  his  future ;  on  his  recovery  he  en^ 
gaged  in  menial  occupations  for  his  support, 
and  once  more  passed  an  unsuccessful  examina- 
tion. On  his  return  home  the  tracts  he  had 
received  fi-^e  years  before,  fell  under  his  notion 
and  he  read  them  with  avidity.  He  declared 
that  they  gave  him  the  key  to  the  visions  he 
had  had  in  his  sickness,  and  abandoning  the 
religion  of  Confucius,  he  left  his  native  place, 
and,  betaking  himsehT  to  the  mountains,  set 
about  making  converts  to  his  new  religion. 
His  views  were  very  crude ;  he  at  first  wor- 
shipped the  name  of  Gk)d  instead  of  the  idols, 
to  which  he  had  formerly  burned  incense  and 
gold  paper,  but  after  a  few  months,  becoming 
more  enlightened,  he  abandoned  this  and 
adopted  some  forms  nearer  to  those  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  though  modified  to  suit  the  sen* 
suous  ideas  of  the  Chinese.  In  1840  he  had 
made  a  considerable  number  of  converts,  who 
were  c^ed  God-worshippers,  and  not  long 
after,  there  were  nearly  2,000  of  his  adherents 
in  the  single  district  of  Kevei.  He  now  sallied 
forth  with  his  followers  to  destroy  the  idola- 
trous temples  of  the  Buddhists  and  Lao-tze. 
This  provoked  disturbance,  and  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples were  thrown  into  prison,  where  one  of 
them  died.  Alarmed,  perhaps,  at  this  result 
of  his  iconodastic  mission,  Hnng-6in-Tsnen 
(or  as  he  now  called  himself  Sin-Tsuen,  f .  «. 
elegant  and  perfect)  abandoned  his  public 
teachings,  and  lived  a  quiet  life  as  a  cattle  herd 
for  some  years.  He  seems  still,  however,  to 
have  kept  up  his  connection  with  the  Gk>d- 
worshippers,  and  to  have  been  regarded  as 
their  leader.  Up  to  this  time,  his  views  and 
teachings  seem  to  have  been  those  of  an  ill- 
instructed  but  sincere  convert  to  Christianity, 
but  a  change  for  the  worse  took  place  in  1850. 
A  rebellion  had  sprung  up  in  the  districts  of 
Ewang-si  and  Kwan^-rung,  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  resulting  pnmarily  from  the  restless 
and  wretched  condition  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence  during  th  at 
year.  Bands  of  robbers  infested  the  country, 
and  being  hard  pressed  by  the  imperial  soldiers, 
joined  the  Grod-worshippers,  to  enlist  their  influ- 
ence in  protecting  them.  The  authorities  sought 
to  arrest  Siu-Tsuen  as  their  leader,  but  he, 
calling  all  his  followers  together,  seized  and 
fortified  a  market  town,  and  thus  in  December, 
1860,  commenced  the  Tae-ping  (peace)  rebel- 
lion. *  He  selected  from  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  bold  of  his  followers,  leaders  for  the 
numerous  adherents  who  now  bjegan  to  flock  to 
his  standard,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  Wang 
(king)._  \r^  four  montiie'  time  he  had,  accord- 
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ing  to  Chinese  ideas,  a  powerM  and  well-dis* 
ciplined  army,  strongly  attached  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for 
their  creed.  The  rehel  chief  now  commenced 
issning  proclamations,  in  which  the  inflnenoe 
of  flattery  in  producing  arrogance  and  intoler- 
able conceit  were  very  evident.  He  assnmed 
tiie  title  of  Tien-Wang  (king  of  Heaven),  and 
soon  began  to  claim  divine  honors ;  at  fli^t  he 
declared  himself  the  brother  and  eqnal  of 
Christ,  and  required  the  same  homage,  but  of 
late  he  has  grouped  in  his  manifestoes  God  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ,  himself  and  his  son, 
whom  he  styles  the  junioivLord,  as  the  co-equal 
rulers  of  the  Universe;  and  at  one  time  he 
conferred  the  title  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity  upon  Tung- Wang,  the  most  blood- 
thirsty of  his  subordinate  kings,  but  subse- 
quently withdrew  it,  and  now  admits  no 
other  divine  personages  but  those  we  have 
mentioned.  He  professes  to  have  often  visited 
heaven,  and  of  late  declares  that  his  favorite 
wife  (he  has  108  in  his  harem)  has  also  been 

girmitted  to  ascend  to  the  celestial  regions, 
is  proclamations,  whatever  may  be  their 
principal  topic,  are  always  interlarded  with 
theological  disquisitions,  and  as  he  has  read 
extensively  theological  and  religious  books, 
they  often  present  a  singular  me£ey  of  truth 
and  error,  presented  in  a  most  arrogant  and 
grandiloquent  style. 

But  with  all  his  religious  vagaries,  he  showed 
a  considerable  amount  of  administrative  ability. 
In  August,  1851,  he  captured  the  city  of  Yung- 
an,  and  held  it  until  April  7, 1852,  when,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  he  traversed  and 
ravaged  the  province  of  Hoo-nan,  destroying 
many  of  its  finest  cities ;  he  next  descended  the 
Tang-tsze  river,  visited  Hankow  and  other 
cities  on  its  banks,  and  early  in  1868  sat  down 
before  the  great  city  of  Nanking,  which  surren- 
dered to  him  on  the  19th  of  March,  1858,  after 
a  feeble  resistanqe,  and  whose  inhabitants  to 
the  number  of  more. than  20,000  he  put  to 
death.  One  hundred  only  of  those  who  fell 
into  his  hands  were  saved.  This  ferocity  he 
Justified  by  some  of  the  exam[>les  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  people,  he  said,  were  idola- 
ters, whom  it  was  ms  right,  as  king  of  Heaven, 
to  destroy. 

Nanking,  thus  captured,  was  made  his  capi- 
tal, and  instead  of  moving  forward,  as  he  could 
have  done,  upon  Pekin,  he  retired  into  com- 
plete seclusion,  forbidding  the  admission  even 
of  most  of  his  officers  to  his  presence,  and 
spending  his  whole  time  in  his  harem,  in  theo- 
logical studies,  and  in  the  composition  of 
prayers  and  proclamations.  The  imperial  forces 
soon  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city,  but  did 
not  for  several  years  close  the  river,  and  the 
Tae-pings  were  not  distressed ;  finally  a  fleet 
of  junks  blockaded  the  river,  and  starvation  be- 
gan to  threaten  the  Tien-Wang  and  his  foUow- 
ers.  In  the  emergency  he  composed  a  doxol- 
ogy,  which  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  were 
required  to  commit  to  memory,  the  purport  of 


which  was  that  the  power  of  God  would  be 
exerted  for  their  relief^  day  after  day  as  the 
rations  grew  more  scanty,  this  doxology  was 
shouted  by  the  Tae-ping  army,  till  at  last  two 
of  the  kings,  who  were  at  some  distance,  at- 
tacked the  imperial  force  from  the  rear, 
while  the  beneged  made  a  sortie  which  broke 
up  the  siege.  Shanghae  was  subsequently 
attacked  by  the  Tae-pings,  but  the  English 
naval  force  defended  it,  and  made  terrible 
havoc  among  the  rebel  troops  with  their  artil- 
tery. 

During  the  war  between  the  allied  forces 
(England  and  France)  and  the  Chinese  emper- 
or, which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin 
in  Oct.  1860,  the  Tae-pings  contented  them- 
selves with  plundering  the  region  aboot  Nan- 
kin, and  attempted  no  great  enterprises;  but 
since  that  time  they  have  been  more  active, 
and  on  the  9th  Dec.  1861,  captured  the  city 
of  Ningpo,  one  of  the  free  ports,  at  which  the 
Western  powers  traded.-  They  respected  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  foreign  residents,  but 
butchered  without  mercy  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. They  next  announced  their  determina- 
tion to  attack  Shanghae ;  but  the  allied  forces 
notified  them  that  that  city  was  under  their 
protection.  The  Tae-pings  paid  no  attention 
to  this  notice,  but  approached  the  city,  and 
prepared  to  assault  it.  Thus  defied,  the  allied 
forces  attacked  them  in  April,  1862,  and  be- 
tween the  17th  of  Ihat  month,  and  the  iMi  of 
May,  had  captured  six  large  cities,  and  among 
them  Ningpo,  which  were  occupied  by  the 
rebels.  These  successes  were  not  obtained  with- 
out considerable  losses  both  from  the  fire  of 
the  Tae-pings  and  the  dimate,  and  though  they 
were  able  to  protect  Shanghae  from  invasion, 
they  could  not  act  farther  on  the  offensive. 
The  imperial  Government,  meantime,  had  sig- 
nified its  willingness  to  undertake  the  putting 
down  of  the  rebellion  if  it  could  be  supplied 
with  ships  of  war  and  artillery,  which  the 
European  powers  have  agreed  to  furnish. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
imperial  Grovemment  of  China  since  August, 
1861,  give  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  period 
of  misrule  there  is  past,  and  that  a  wiser  policy 
is  to  be  pursued  in  the  future.  The  emperor, 
Hien-fung,  on  the  approach  of  the  allied 
forces  to  Pekin  in  1860,  had  gone  to  his  coun- 
try palace  of  Jehoh  or  Jeho^  in  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  where  he  remained,  refusing  to  return 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  the  allies  and  his  brother,  Prince 
Kung.  At  this  palace  he  died  on  the  22d 
August,  1861,  at  the  age  of  80,  after  a  reign  of 
of  a  little  more  than  ten  years.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Tao-Kouang,  whom  he  succeeded, 
but  had  been  chosen  by  his  father  as  his  sue- 
cesser,  in  the  belief  that  he  possessed  high 
capacities  for  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation.  He 
was  but  19  years  of  age  ^en  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  ardxd  cour- 
tiers, who  soon  persuaded  him  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  and  leave  ta 
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^them  the  labor  of  governing.    Under  the  nuin- 
a^pement  of  these  connoillors,  the  people  were 
outrageously  pondered  and  robbed,  and  all 
real  knowledge  of  their  condition  was  kept 
from  him.    At  his  death,  his  son  Tsai-Chon,  7 
.  >  ears  old,  was  proclaimed  emperor  under  the 
Togenoj  of  these  same  corrupt  counoiUors  and 
the  empress  mothert  and  remained  at  Jehoh. 
'^be  prince  Kung,  who  had  shown  himself  a 
pi4^n  of  more  ability,  integrity,  and  enlightened 
views  than  any  otiier  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  through  whom  the  treaty  with  the  allied 
forces  had  been  concluded  and  ratified,  was 
left  out  of  the  regency.    As  the  nearest  rela- 
tive, except  the  empress,  of  the  young  emperor, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  this  exclusion. 
He  accordingly  visited  Jehoh,  and  in  October 
retamed  to  Pekin  with  the  young  emperor  and 
his  mother,  proclaimed  a  joint  regency  of  the 
empress  motner  and  himself^  the  late  emperor 
having,  as  he  declared,  made  no  appointment 
of  regents ;  caosed  the  late  councillors  to  be 
arrested,  and  summoned  a  high  court  of  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family  to  try  them.    The 
three  who  had  usurped  the  regency  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  others  were  degraded 
and  exUed.    The  prince  Kung  has  since  turned 
hia  attention  to  the  reformation  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  a  more  vigorous  and  honest  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  and  the puttingdown 
of  the  various  rebellions  in  progress.    He  has 
carefully  and  faithfqlly  observed  the  treaties 
made  with  the  allies,  and  has  requested  them 
to  procure  for  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  Grov- 
ernment,  ships  of  war,  artillery,  and  ammuni- , 
tion,  to  enable  him  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tions. He  has  opened  a  considerable  number  of 
the  interior  ports  to  foreign  trade,  and  seems 
determined  to  encourage  conmiercial  and  social 
progress.    Foreign  missionaries  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  instruct  the  people  in  Christianity 
without  hindrance.   There  is,  however,  much 
to  be  done  te  make  the  Chinese  a  really  civil- 
ized nation. 

T£NNESSEE,  the  first  Confederate  State 
occupied  by  the  Federal  armies,  and  one  of  the 
most  populous  of  the  Southern  Stotes,  increas- 
ed in  population  107,084  during  the  ten  years 
ending  in  June,  1860.  The  foU  details  given 
by  the  census  returns  thus  far  made  up,  rela- 
tive to  the  State,  wUl  be  found  under  Unitbd 
States,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  occurred  in 
the  State  at  the  commencement  of  the  'year 
1862,  while  under  Confederate  control,  pre- 
vious to  the  advance  of  the  Federal  army  under 
Gen.  Grant^for  which  see  Abmt  Operations, 
and  also  Nashyills. 

The  great  Federal  victories  at  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  and  Uie  consequent  evacuation 
of  Bowling  Green,  rendered  Nashville  no  lon- 
ger tenable. 

The  Legislature  and  executive  officers  of  Ten- 
nessee had  made  preparations  for  such  a  con- 
tingency, and  lost  no  time  in  removing  to  Mem- 
phis, where,  on  the  20th  of  Februaryi  Gover- 


nor Harris  addressed  a  message  to  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  in  which  he  said : 

I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  remove  the  records  of  the 
Goremment  to  and  oonTene  the  Legislature  at  this  city, 
for  the  following  reasoDB :  The  diaaster  to  our  arme  at 
Fishing  Greek  [Mill  Spring  or  Webb's  Crossroads]  bad 
tomed  the  risht  flank  of  our  army,  and  left  the  ooun«  ■ 

Sr  from  Cuinberland  Gap  to  KasbTille  exposed  to  the 
ranee  of  the  Union  army.  The  fall  of  Fort  Henry- 
had  given  the  enemy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  throuffn  which  chann^  he  had  reached 
the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  and  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donelson  left  the  Cumberland  river  open  to  his 

Sinboats  and  transports,  enabling  him  to  penetrate 
e  heart  of  the  State,  ana  reach  its  canital  at  anytime 
within  a  few  hours,  when  he  shoula  see  proper  to 
move  upon  it. 

The  message,  after  enumerating  the  meas* 
ures  previously  taken  by  the  executive  in  sup- 
port of  the  Oonfederato  cause,  and  reminding 
the  Legislature  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson  there  was  not  a  single  organ- 
ized and  armed  company  in  the  State  subject 
to  the  governor's  command,  recommended  the 
amendment  of  the  militia  system,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  militia  as  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  the  passing  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  raising,  arming,  and  equipping  of  a  pro- 
visional army  of  vcuunteers,  and  to  appropriate 
ample  means  for  this  purpose.  Governor  Har- 
ris immediately  took  the  field  in  person,  hav- 
ing on  the  previous  day  issued  a  proclamation 
ca&ing  upon  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  and 
a  general  order  to  the  militia,  appointing 
places  of  rendezvous,  and  designating  their 
commanders.  On  the  22d,  Gen.  U.  6.  Grant 
issued  the  following  order  from  Fort  Donelson : 

Tennessee,  by  her  rebellion,  havine  ignored  all  laws 
of  the  United  states,  no  courts  will  be  allowed  to  act 
under  State  autboritv,  but  all  cases  comine  within 
the  reach  of  the  militair  arm,  will  be  adjudicated 
by  the  authorities  the  Government  has  established 
within  the  State. 

Martial  law  is  therefore  declared  to  extend  over 
West  Tennessee.  Whenever  a  si4fleient  number  of 
citizens  return  to  their  allesiance  to  maintain  law  and 
order  over  the  territory,  the  military  restriction  here 
indicated  will  be  removed.  • 

On  the  next  day  (the  28d),  the  Oonfederato 
troops  evacuated  Nashville ;  and  on  the  25th 
the  city  was  occupied  by  the  advance  of  the 
Federid  army  under  Gen.  Nelson.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Stato  having  now  been  recon- 
quered to  the  Union,  President  Lincoln  nom- 
inated Andrew  Johnson  Military  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senato  on  the  6th  of  March. 
Governor  Johnson,  a  native  of  North  Oarolina, 
had  been  5  times  a  representative  in  Oongress, 
and  twice  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  was  U.  S.  Senator 
fi'om  that  State.  He  reached  Nashville  March 
12th,  in  company  with  Emerson  £theridge.Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Horace 
Maynard,  Member  of  Congress  from  Tennes- 
see, and  the  next  evening,  in  response  to  a 
serenade,  he  made  an  address,  which  he  after- 
ward published  as  an  "  Appeal  to  the  People 
of  Tennessee.''    After  briefly  recounting  the 
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hiBtory  of  the  secession  moTement,'  and  the 
measures  adopted  bv  the  Federal  Goremmenti 
he  proceeded  as  follows : 

The  President  bas  conducted  this  mighty  contest 
until,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  ne  hascansed 
the  national  flae  again  to  float  undispnted  orer  the 
Capitol  of  our  state.  MeanwhSte,  the  State  Goyem- 
ment  has  disi^peared.  The  ezecutire  has  abdicated ; 
tiie  Legislature  nas  dissolred :  the  judiciaiy  is  in  abey- 
ance. l)he  great  ship  of  state,  freighted  with  its  pre- 
cious cargo  of  human  interests  and  human  hopes,  its 
sails  all  set,  and  its  dorious  old  flag  unfurled,  has  been 
suddenly  abandoDed  by  its  officers  and  mutinous  crew, 
and  left  to  float  at  th^  mercy  of  the  winds,  and  to  be 
plundered  by  every  rover  upon  the  deep.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  plunder  has  already  commenced.  The  arcmres 
hare  been  desecrated,  the  public  property  stolen  and 
destroyed;  the  raults  of  the  State  Bank  violated,  and 
its  treasures  robbed,  including  the  funds  carefully 
gathered  and  consecrated  for  alTtime  to  the  instructioo 
of  our  children. 

In  such  a  lamentable  crisis,  the  Ooremment  of  the 
United  States  could  not  be  unmindful  of  its  hidi  oon- 
stitutioDal  obligation  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  spvemment,  an  obli- 
j^ation  which  every  State  has  a  direct  and  immediate 
interest  in  having  observed  toward  every  other  State ; 
and  fix>m  which,  by  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple in  any  State,  can  the  Federal  Qovemment  be  ab- 
solved. A  republican  form  of  government,  in  conson- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  political  existence, 
by  which  every  part  of  the  country  is  alike  bound,  and 
from  which  no  part  can  escape.  This  obligation  the 
national  Government  is  now  attempting  to  discharge. 
I  have  been  appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
and  establishedState  authorities,  as  Military  Governor 
for  the  time  beins,  to  preserve  the  public  property  of  the 
State,  to  givo  the  protection  of  law  actively  enforced 
to  her  citizens,  and,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  to  restore 
her  Government  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the  ez- 
bting  rebellion. 

In  this  mteful  but  arduous  undertaking,  I  shall 
avail  myseu  of  all  the  aid  that  may  be  afibrded  by  my 
fellow  citizens.  And  for  this  purpose  I  respectfully 
but  earnestly  invite  all  the  people  of  Tennessee,  desir- 
ous or  willine  to  see  a  restoration  of  her  ancient  Gov- 
ernment, without  distinction  of  party  affiliations  or  past 
political  opinions  or  action,  to  unite  with  me,  bj  coun- 
eel  and  codperative  ageuOT,  to  accomplish  this  great 
end.  I  find  most,  if  not  all  of  the  offices,  both  State 
and  Federal,  vacated  either  by  actual  abandonment,  or 
by  the  action  of  the  incumbents  in  attemptinff  to  sub- 
ordinate their  functions  to  a  power  in  hostaliqr  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Statk  and  subversive  of  her 
national  allegiance.  These  offices  must  be  filled  tem- 
porarily, until  the  State  shall  be  restored  so  fiur  to  its 
accustomed  quiet,  that  the  people  can  peaceably  as- 
semble at  the  ballot  box  and  select  agents  of  their  own 
choice.  Otherwise  anarchy  would  prevail,  and  no 
man's  life  or  property  would  be  safe  from  the  desperate 
and  unprincipled. 

I  shall,  therefore,  as  early  as  practicable,  designate 
for  vanous  positions  under  the  State  and  county  Gov- 
ernments, from  among  my  fellow  citizens,  persona  of 
probity  and  intelligence,  and  bearine  true  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution  and  Government  ofthe  United  State% 
who  will  execute  the  functions  of  their  respective  offi* 
ces,  until  their  places  can  be  filled  by  the  action  ofthe 
people.  Their  authoritjr,  when  their  appointments 
shall  have  been  mode,  will  be  accordingly  respected 
and  observed. 

To  the  people  themselves,  the  protection  ofthe  Gov- 
ernment is  extended.  All  their  risrhts  will  be  duly  re- 
spected, and  their  wrongs  redressed  when  made  known. 
Those  who  through  the  dark  and  weary  night  of  the 
rebellion  have  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  honored.  The  erring  and 
misguided  will  be  welcomed  on  their  return.  -  And 
^hile  it  may  become  necessary,  in  .vindicating  the 


▼lolatediaijetftyerthelalrf  and  in  reasserting  its  im- 
perial sway,  to  punish  intelligent  and  consdoua  ireaaoii 
in  high  places,  no  merely  retaliatory  or  vindictive  pol- 
icy wvl  be  adopted.  To  those,  especially,  who  in  a  pri- 
vate, unofficial  capacity  have  assumed  an  atdtnde  of 
bosUllty  to  the  Government,  a  foil  and  opmplete  am- 
nesty (or  all  past  acts  and  declarations  is  oflered,  upon 
the  one  conaition  of  their  again  yielding  tbemaeivef 
peaceful  citizens  to  the  just  supremacy  of  the  laws. 
This  I  advise  them  to  do  for  their  own  good,  and  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  beloved  State,  endean^ 
to  me  by  the  associations  of  long  and  active  years^  ^  \ 
by  the  enjoyment  of  her  highest  honors.  '    ^ 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  r^pect  and 
some  faiYor ;  bnt  the  Union  feeluig  deTeloped 
-in  Nashyille,  and  other  parts  of  Middle  Tenn»- 
see,  after  their  occupation  by  the  Federal  forces, 
was  £Eir  from  answering  the  expectations  of  the 
North,  or  even  of  the  Tennessee  Unionists 
themselves.  On  the  9th  of  March,  the  citizens 
of  Shelbyville,  in  Bedford  conntj,  bnined  a 
quantity  of  Confederate  stores,  to  prevent  them 
nrom  fiBlling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates; 
and  soon  afterward  tihe  people  of  GaUattD,  a 
place  in  which  the  Sdnthem  party  had  before 
been  strongly  in  the  ascendant,  held  a  town 
meetings  and  expressed  a  readiness  to  r^nm  to 
their  dlegiance;  bnt  these  were  exceptional 
instances,  and  the  Federal  occupation  did  not 
become  popular  nntil  there  seemed  reason  to 
think  it  would  be  permanent. 

On  the  25th,  the  governor  reqtiired  the 
Common  Council  and  other  dty  (Officials  of 
Nashville,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  their  refusal  to  do  so,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  vacant  the 
offices  of  most  of  them,  and  appointing  persons 
to  act  in  their  places  until  a  new  election  could 
be  held  by  the  people.  The  mayor  of  Nash- 
ville, and  some  other  citizens,  were  arreated  on 
the  29th,  on  the  charge  of  '*•  disloyal  practices.^ 
The  newspaper  press  was  placed  under  military 
supervision ;  several  papers  suspended  publica- 
tion, and  on  April  10th,  the  ''Daily  Nashville 
Union"  was  commenced  by  8.  0.  Mercer,  a 
refugee  from  Kentucky.  Affairs  soon  began  to 
wear  a  more  flattering  aspect  '*  For  several 
days,"  says  the  "  Union  "  of  April  11th,  "the 
office  of  Governor  Johnson  in  the  Capitol  has 
been  thronged  with  secession  mentand  women 
from  the  city,  and  a4l&<^o^^  country,  earnestly 
intercecting  for  their  sons  who  have  been,  or 
are  now,  in  the  rebel  army,  and  expressing  the 
utmost  willingness  and  even  anxiety,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  good  old  Goveni- 
ment,  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
law-abiding,  and  loyal  citizens."  On  the  12th, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Nashville  Banner"  was  tsr- 
rested,  and  placed  in  confinement,  on  the  cbaige 
of  uttering  treasonable  and  seditious  language; 
and  on  the  15th,  J.  C.  Guild,  of  Gallatin,  judge 
of  the  Chancery  Court,  was  arrested  on  cbaige 
of  treason,  by  an  officer  of  Governor  Johnson's 
staff,  and  conveyed  to  Nashville. 

On  the  20th  the  following  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  governor  by  seven  Confederate 
officers  confined  at  Camp  Chase,  near  Colam- 
bus,  on  behalf  of  themselvea  and  ^'a  great 
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Biaiiy  others  wlwse  names  vere  not  snb-. 
Bcribed:" 

To  Andrew  Johnton,  GovemaTf  dte,,  qf  tJU  8Ud$  qf 
Tennessee: 

We  the  undersigned  citlxens  of  Ck>Iambia,  Tenn., 
having  ffone  into  Beirice,  under  the  last  call  of  Got. 
Harris,  the  drcumstances  of  which  call,  and  our  en- 
listment, you  have  by  this  time  become  rully  aware  of^ 
are  very  desirous  of  returning  to  jbyalty  by  takinff  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  WYemment,  and  will 
ever  feel  grateful  to  you  for  our  deiiveranoe  m>m  oar 
present  confinement 

Several  other  letters  of  lOce  import,  from  Ten- 
nesseeans  irho  had  served  in  the  Sonthem 
army,  were  published  about  the  same  time. 

Trade,  for  some  time  after  the  occnpation  of 
Nashville,  gave  no  sign  of  reviving.  Korthem 
merchants  nad  followed  the*  national  armies 
into  Tennessee,  in  the  expectation  of  buying 
cotton,  and  obtaining  markets  for  their  own 
commodities ;  but  there  was  little  or  no  cotton  at 
Nashville  and  other  river  ports,  and  the  plant- 
ers of  the  interior  showed  no  disposition  to  send 
it  forward.  Northern  products  of  nearly  all 
sorts  were  in  great  demand,  and  quoted  at 
high  prices ;  but  the  people  had  no  money  ex- 
cept the  currency  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, which  the  Northern  speculators,  of  course, 
refused  to  take.  In  a  few  weeks^  time,  how- 
ever, IT.  S.  money-  became  comparatively  plen-* 
tiful  throughout  Middle  Tennessee ;  confidence 
in  the  depreciated  bUls  of  Tennessee  banks 
was  restored;  and  cotton  gradually  found  its 
way  to  the  ports  of  outlet. 

Buyers  began  to  scour  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections, within,  and  sometimes  even  beyond 
the  Federal  lines.  The  reluctance  of  the  cot- 
ton planters  to  sell  was  soon  entirely  over- 
come. Gk>od  middling  brought  in  April,  16 
and  17  cents  in  specie,  or  U.  S.  Treasury  notes, 
and  22  and  25  cents  in  current  Tennessee 
paper.  The  following  extract  from  the  "  Nash- 
ville Union  ^'  of  Hay  10,  shows  the  state  of  the 
Tennessee  cotton  trafiSc  at  that  date : 

Upon  enquiry  we  have  aaoertained  that  down  to  the 
l8t  of  this  month  permits  were  granted  for  the  ship- 
ment from  Nashrille  of  2,918  bales  of  cotton.  The  re- 
aairement  of  permits  for  the  shipment  of  goods  from 
[lis  to  the  byal  States  baring  been  abrogated,  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  bales  of 
Doiton  that  have  been  snipped  since  the  80th  ult, 
CTpon  enquiry  we  have  ascertained  that  since  that  date 
there  have  been  shipped  634  bales.  To  this  amount 
Duay  be  added  from  60  to  100  bales  shipped  by  out- 
liders,  who  are  unknown  to  us.  The  whole  amount 
shipped  since  the  11th  of  March,  when  trade  was  open- 
9dj  n»y  be  set  down  as  not  less,  and  probably  some- 
thixiff  over,  8,600  bales.  The  pnee  it  now  commands 
readuy  is  20  cents  in  gold  or  tJ.  S.  Treasury  notes— at 
times  lots  are  s^ld  at  21  cents,  and  at  others  at  19 
sents.  The  entire  amount  which  it  may  be  expected 
nrill  be  ahipped  ftom  this  place  during  the  season  is 
estimated  to  be  about  18,000  bales.  From  two  to  three 
thousand  bales  hare  been  burned  by  the  Confederate 
troops—chiefly  in  GOes  county.  The  cotton  already 
■old  at  this  point  has  brought  into  the  counter  $860,- 
>O0  of  good  currency,  either  in  specie  or  U.  B,  Treasury 
aotes.  If  no  obstacle  shell  be  placed  in  the  war  of 
trade  by  the  further  operations  of  rebel  marauoing 
parties  composed  of  worthless  and  irresponsible  raga- 
i»onda,  the  cotton  already  shipped  and  to  be  sliip^ 
%t  this  pofait  wiU  bring  $1»800»000.    That  bomea  by 


the  rebels  Is  estimated  at  |600»000,  the  arvrage  value  of 
the  bales  being  $100  each. 

Bice  was  also  shipped  to  some  extent,  and 
the  qnantity  of  both  tnese  staples  sent  into  the 
loyal  States  would  have  been  mnch  greater 
bnt  for  guerilla  bands,  who  made  it  their  ob* 
ject  to  prevent  the  crops  from  being  sold*  A 
proclamation  was  issned  by  the  governor, 
threatening  to  imprison  five  or  more  seces- 
sionists of  the  neighborhood  where  suoh  things 
ooonrred. 

On  May  12,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  signed  by 
a  number  of  prominent  dtizens,  Tequestiug 
^' their  fellow  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, who  are  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
former  relations  of  this  State  to  ike  Federal 
Union,  to  be  present  at  a  public  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Nashville," 
a  large  spsthering  of  persons  from  different  parts 
of  the  State  took  place  in  the  HaU  of  Repre- 
sentatives. £x-Gov.Wm.  B.  Oampbell  (now 
brigadier-general)  was  chosen  president  of  the 
convention,  and  on  taking  the  chair  made  a 
few  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

We  invite  all  to  help  us  in  restoring  the  supremacy 
of  law  over  Tennessee,  and  reinstating  her  in  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Union.  We  wish'  to 
welcome  back  all  our  deluded  fellow  oitixens  cordially. 
The  Government  intends  no  sweeping  confiscation, 
nor  wild  turning  loose  of  slaTes,  against  the  revolted 
States.  It  desi{[Da  no  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
property.  All  mil  be  protected  who  wiU  be  loyal  to 
the  Goverpment  We  bear  no  malice  toward  any  one, 
but  deep  sympathy  for  the  deluded.  He  had  dear 
friends  and  dear  relations  who  had  gone  astray,  and 
his  heart  yearned  for  their  return.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wfll  punue  a  kind,  liberal,  and  benerolent 
policy  toward  the  people  of  the  South,  to  bring  them 
to  the  Union. 

Addresses  were  made  by  W.  H.  Wiseman, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Stokes^  Edmund  Gooper,  Ool.  W.  H. 
Polk,  Gov.  Johnson,  Ool.  L.  D.  Campbell,  Gen. 
Dumont,  and  others. 

At  the  request  of  many  persons  present  at 
this  convention,  tiie  chairman  appointed  Allen 
A.  HaU,  John  Lellyett,  Bussell  Houston,  Horace 
H.  Harrison,  and  M.  M.  Brien,  a  "  State  Cen- 
tral Union  Committee,**  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  friends  of  Union  in 
yariousparts  of  the  State. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  opened  at 
Nashville  on  the  18th,  and  in  his  chsrge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  Judge  Catron  instructed  them  to 
ferret  out  and  indict  all  persons  guilty  of  aiding 
and  abetting  the  maraucung  parties  who  infest- 
ed the  State. 

On  the  14th  ex-Goy,  Neil  S.  Brown,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  secession  party  in  Tennessee, 
was  arrested,  by  order  of  Gov.  Johnson,  on 
charge  of  treason,  but  was  afterward  released 
on  parole.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
became  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  Union. 

The  following  notice  was  issued  at  Nashville 
on  May  18: 

After  this  date  no  shipment  of  merchandise  from 
this  city  or  State  wiU  be  allowed,  except  upoo 
permits  thereliMr  issued  by  theproper  constituted  offi- 
<{en  of  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States. 
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On  the  2l8t,  D.  "F.  Garter,  president,  and 
John  Herriford!,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Union  at  Nashville,  were  arrested  on  charge 
of  treason,  and  placed  in  confinement. 

An  election  forjudge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Nashville,  held  on  the  22d,  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Turner  8.  Foster,  secessionist,  hj  a 
migority  of  about  190.  The  Union  vote  was 
about  1,000;  the  vote  against  separation  in 
Nashville  in  June,  1861,  was  onlj  300. 

Judge  Foster  received  his  commission  from 
the  provisional  governor  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  the  same  day  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 

On  the  24th  of  May  a  Union  meeting  was 
held  at  Murfreesboro^  at  which  speeches  were 
made  by  Gov.  Johnson  and  others,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  Nashville  Union  Convention 
of  the  12th  were  unanimously  adopted.  Thirty- 
four  soldiers  of  a  Tennessee  reg^ent  in  the 
Southern  army  came  before  the  provost  mar* 
shal  on  that  occasion,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

On  the  same  day,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  confiscation  act  of  August  6, 
1861,  the  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Tennessee  seized  at  Nashville  the 
offices  of  the  "  Republican  Banner,''  "  Union 
and  American,"  and  <*Gkizette"  newspapers, 
and  the  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
and  on  the  26th  the  Baptist  Publishing  House, 
and  *^ Patriot"  newspaper  office,  all  having 
been  active  supporters  of  the  secession  move- 
ment. He  also  seized  two  gun  factories  in 
South  Nashville,  belonging  to  stock  com- 
panies. 

The  address  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Nashville  Union  Convention  to  draw  up  a 
paper  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  that  meet- 
ing was  published,  June  4th«  After  reviewing 
the  prosperity  of  Tennessee  before  the  civU 
war  broke  out,  it  thus  depicts  the  condition  to 
which  the  State  had  been  reduced  by  secession : 

We  are  without  repretentation  in  the  national  Legis- 
lature, and  lawa  touching  our  moat  vital  intereata  are 
enacted  without  our  participation  or  consent  War  in 
its  most  terrible  form  is  at  our  doora--ciril  war,  the 
scourge  of  nations  and  of  the  human  race ;  here  it  is 
with  all  its  horrors.  And  look  at  its  effects  upon  the 
interests  of  our  people '  Our  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges, and  universities  as  places  of  education  and  in- 
struction are  closed,  and  are  only  used  as  barracks  for 
troops  or  as  hospitals  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
Our  common  school  fond,  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
and  helpless,  has  been  abstracted  and  carried  on  by 
unauthorised  and  irresponsible  persons  beyond  the 
eontrol  of  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  State  or 
even  their  own  control.  The  funds  of  our  State  bank, 
our  only  financial  agent  and  place  of  safe-keeping  of 
the  money  of  the  State,  have  been  seised  and  carried 
within  the  control  of  men  at  war  aoainst  the  Goyern- 
ment.  Our  State  debt  is  increasea  bj  millions  with- 
out a  dollar  consideration*  Our  credit  is  dishonored 
and  our  currency  ruined.  Our  commerce  is  cut  off 
and  our  manufactures  shut  up.  Our  fences  are  de- 
stroyed, bridges  burned,  priTate  property  taken,  and 
crops  consumed  under  the  plea  of  military  necessity. 
Our  fields  are  uncultivated  and  the  hand  of  industry 
is  still.  Our  cities,  towns  and  country,  are  crowded 
with  troops,  and  our  public  highways  and  street  cor- 
ners blockaded  with  militaiy  guards.    Our  CK)Temor« 


SeeretaiT  of  State,  Comptroller,  and  Treasaiw,  wiHt 
the  pubuc  records  of  toe  State,  are  miasiDg,  Our 
courts  are  suspended,  and  we  are  without  a  regular 
g^remment.  Our  sons  and  brothers,  and  our  rela- 
tions and  friends  are  on  the  cto  of  battles,  probably  the 
most  destructive  to  be  recorded  in  history.  And  at  a 
time  when  moat  needed,  our  churches  are  doeed,  oar 
ministers  of  religion  absent  from  their  duties  or  in  the 
army,  and  insteid  of  "Peace  on  earth;  good  will  to 
men,"  it  is  war  to  extermination. 

The  address  discusses  the  abstract  right  of 
secession,  defends  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
Government,  shows  the  advantages  of  adher- 
ing to  the  North  and  the  certain  misery  to  fol- 
low a  union  with  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

GK>vemor  Johnson,  about  the  same  time, 
issued  an  order  providing  that  all  persons 
who  should  be  arrested  for  using  treasonable 
and  seditious  language,  and  who  should  refbse 
thereafter  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  ftitnre 
good  behavior,  should  be  sent  South  beyond 
the  Federal  lines,  with  the  distinct  nnderstand- 
iug  that  if  they  returned  they  were  to  be  treated 
as  spies. 

Memphis  was  captured  by  the  river  fleet  on 
the  6th,  and  West  Tennessee  was  thus  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
(See  Memphis.) 

On  the  7th  a  Union  meeting  was  held  at 
Shelbyville,  Governor  Johnson,  CoL  May  of 
Kentucky,  and  James  L.  Scudder,  formerly  a 
prominent  secessionist  and  assistant  inspector 
general  of  State  troops  under  Governor  Harris, 
being  among  the  orators. 

On  June  l7th  Grovemor  Johnson  summoned 
six  prominent  secession  clergymen  of  NashvJUe 
to  meet  him  at  the  capitol,  and  requested  them 
to  take  the  oatk  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government.  At  their  urgent  desire,  a  few 
days  were  granted  them  for  deliberation.  On 
the  28th,  as  they  reftised  to  take  the  oath,  ^to 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  to  be  kept  in 
close  confinement  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  escorting  them  beyond  the  lines :  the 
sixth,  being  in  feeble  health,  was  paroled.  On 
the  same  day  Dr.  J.  P.  Ford,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  Bev.  0.  D.  Elliott,  principal  of  a  girls' 
boarding-school,  and  Dr.  Cheatham,  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Lunatic  A£ylum,  were  ar* 
rested  at  Nashville  and  similarly  disposed  o£ 
At  a  Union  meeting  held  in  Puhiski,  June  17, 
Mr.  George  Baber,  formerly  identified  with  iho 
Southern  party  as  editor  of  the  KashviBe 
^*  Banner,^^  delivered  an  address  in  which  he 
disavowed  his  past  course.  Another  meet- 
ing of  the  people  of  Giles  county  was  held 
at  the  same  place  on  the  2l8t,  when  resolutions 
were  passed  whereby  the  citixens  pledged  them- 
selves to  use  their  influence  for  the  speedy  res- 
toration of  the  State  to  her  federal  relations. 
Giles  county  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  m 
Middle  Tennessee,  It  is  largely  engaged  in 
cotton  growing,  and  works  over  5,000  negroes. 
On  the  2Sd  five  of  the  most  prominent  seces- 
sionists of  Pulaski,  including  the  Rev.  Mr. 
}l(ooney,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  were  aneated 
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and  sent  beyond  the  Federal  lines  under  an  es- 
cort of  caviJry. 

A  Union  meeting  was  held  at  Valley  Springs 
Meeting  Hoose,  Dickson  connty,  on  the  2l8t. 

The  anniversary  of  American  independence 
-was  celebrated  with  great  enthnsiasm,  and 
Union  speeches  were  delivered  at  the  capital 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Arrests  oontinned  frequent,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  July  twenty-eight  persons  were  arrested 
at  Gk>odlettsville,  bnt  were  all  released  on  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Union  citizens  of  the 
State  had  been  almost  incessantly  harassed 
by  roving  bands  of  gaerillas  and  marauders, 
of  whom  the  cavalry  forces  of  Ools.  Forrest 
and  Morgan  acquired  the  greatest  notoriety. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  which  did  not  bring  a 
report  of  their  seizing  horses,  cattle,  and  stores, 
bnrning  bridges,  teanng  up  railroad  tracks,  -de- 
Btroying  telegraphic  communications,  and  not 
nnfrequently  killing  prominent  Union  men  or 
falling  unexpectedly  upon  small  detachments 
of  Federal  troops.    On  the  Ist  of  Kay  a  party 
of  Ool.  Mor^^s  horsemen  entered  Pulaski 
and  destroyed  the  goods  of  a  shop  keeper  of 
that  place.    A  military  commission  examined 
the  case  on  the  20th,  and  ordered  the  provost 
'  marshal  to  collect  from  the  secession  authori- 
ties of  the  town,  or  failing  in  that,  from  certain 
well-known  Confederate  citizens,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  the  damages.  As  soon  as  Mem- 
phis had  fallen  the  Confederate  cavalry  began 
to  infest  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Oharles- 
ton  railroad,  burning  cotton,  carrying  off  Union 
citizens,  and  threatening  to  seize  the  person 
and  destroy  the  property  of  any  one  who  at- 
tempted to  enter  Memphis  upon  whatever  pre- 
text.   On  the  7th  of  July  the  pickets  of  a  Min- 
nesota brigade  were  attacked  near  Murfrees- 
boro'  by  a  party  of  civilians,  and  two  of  the 
soldiers  were  killed.    The  next  day  90  guerillas 
were  captured  between  Gallatin  and  Hartsville. 
On  the  9th  a  wagon  master  and  a  sutler  were 
fired  upon  from  an  ambush  near  Franklin,  the 
the  latter  being  killed  and  the  former  severely 
wounded.    Similar  murders  were  perpetrated 
near  Memphis.    On  the  ISth  Colonels  Forrest 
and  Warner,  with  a  regiment  of  Texan  Rangers 
and  a  strong  force  of  other  Confederate  troops, 
captured  Murfreesboro* ;  and  on  the  21st  a  party 
of  Forrest's  guerillas  captured  the  Federal  pick- 
I    ets  on  the  Lebanon  road. 

The  greatest  excitement  now  existed  at  Nash- 
ville, and  the  loyal  citizens  proceeded  to  enroll 
themselves  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  upon 
the  city,  but  in  a  few  days  reinforcements  ar- 
rived and  the  guerillas  fell  back  toward  McMinn- 
ville.  On  the  17th  an  attack  was  made  by  about 
60  guerillas  upon  a  small  scouting  party  belong- 
ing to  Gen.  Negley'a  command,  between  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Columbia.  The  Federal  soldiers, 
only  8  in  number,  took  refuge  in  a  house  and 
defended  themselves  for  6  hours,  the  guerillas 
finaUy  retiring.  On  the  19th  a  party  of  11 
guerillas  entered  Brownsville  and  destroyed  a 


large  quantity  of  cotton.  On  the  2d  of  August 
Gen.  [Nelson  occupied  McMinnville,  the  Con- 
federates fisdlinff  back  before  his  arrival.  Gen. 
Negley  about  the  same  time  led  an  expedition 
against  the  guerillas  in  the  direction  of  Colum- 
bia, dispersing  a  large  assemblage  of  the  ma- 
rauders at  Williamsport,  and  engaging  them 
again  with  success  at  Einderhook.  On  tiie 
12th  a  detachment  of  Col.  Morgan^s  guerillas 
surprised  Gallatin,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville railroad,  making  130  prisoners  and  cap- 
turing a  quantity  of  government  stores,  with  a 
train  of  grain  and  65  horses  on  the  way  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville.  A  force  was  immedi- 
ately sent  from  Nashville  to  intercept  them, 
but  arrived  only  in  time  to  capture  a  wagon 
load  of  arms,  and  exchange  shots  with  strag- 
glers on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  On  the 
16th  a  party  of  workmen  sent  to  repair  the 
railroad  which  had  been  injured  by  Morgan 
near  Gallatin  were  captured  by  guerillas,  and 
the  same  day  two  Federal  couriers  were  made 
prisoners  a  few  miles  south  of  Nashville.  Rail- 
road communication  with  the  latter  place  was 
now  entirely  cut  off  on  every  side,  bridges  be- 
ing burned  and  the  track  torn  up  for  consider- 
able distances,  but  t^e  interruption  lasted  only 
a  short  time.  On  the  18th  a  railroad  train  was 
fired  into  near  Columbia,  a  woman  and  child 
and  two  Federal  soldiers  being  killed.  The 
day  afterward  darksville  was  captured  by  a 
guerilla  force,  assisted  by  the  disunion  inhab- 
itants of  the  town,  Ool.  Mason  of  the  71st 
Ohio  and  about  800  men  surrendering  witiiout 
resistance. 

On  the  20th  a  guard  of  20  men  under  Cap- 
tain Atkinson  of  the  50th  Indiana  volunteera, 
being  attacked  at  Edgefield  junction  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  guerillas  under  Col. 
Morgan,  defended  themselves*  for  8  hours  be- 
hind a  stockade,  repulsing  their  assailants 
three  times,  and  saving  the  train  to  Bow- 
ling Green  which  it  seems  to  have  been  Mor- 
gan's intention  to  capture. 

A  second  engagement  with  Morgan  at  GaUa- 
tin  on  the  22d  proved  a  much  more  disastrous 
affair  than  the  raid  on  the  12th.  Gen.  R.  W. 
Johnson  was  taken  prisoner,  and  more  than 
half  his  command  of  800  men  were  killed  or 
captured.  The  guerillas  emboldened  by  suc- 
cess now  became  more  than  ever  troublesome* 
Travel  ceased  to  be  safe  even  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  capital;  the  mails  were  robbed; 
Union  citizens  were  seized  and  sent  to  the 
South,  and  small  detachments  of  Federal  troope 
were  frequently  surprised  by  these  daring 
horsemen,  whose  rapid  movements  generally 
set  pursuit  at  defiance.  At  McMinnville  they 
attacked  the  stockade,  but  the  little  guard  re- 
pulsed them  with  heavy  loss ;  and  on  the  28th 
Col.  Forrest's  band  had  a  severe  engagement 
with  a  Federal  Kentucky  regiment  near  Wood- 
bury, losing  8  killed,  80  wounded,  and  15 
prisoners.  Oi}  the  10th  of  September  some 
Federal  officers  were  captured  by  guerillas 
while  dining  at  a  house  two  or  three  mUea 
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from  Nashville.  AtOovington,  Tiptoa  eonnty, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  9Qch 
raids  had  been  oommon,  the  citizens  gaye  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  protect  Union  resi* 
dents,  and  declared  their  purpose  of  han^g 
all  guerillas  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
interior  of  the  State  was  not  only  harassed  bjr 
organized  bands,  such  as  those  of  Forrest  and 
Morgan,  who  held  regolar  commissions  in  ^e 
Confederate  army,  bnt  were  also  ravaged  bj 
marauders  of  the  worst  description,  who  had 
no  object  but  plunder,  and  robbed  both 
parties  alike.  The  gorillas  also  gathered 
m  considerable  force  m  the  counties  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi,  and  attacked  trans* 
ports  and  other  yessels  on  the  river,  gen- 
erally with  musketry  alone,  but  sometimes 
with  light  field  artillery.  On  the  28d  of  Sep- 
tember a  party  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  at 
Randolph^  armed  with  rifles,  muskets,  and 
shot-guns,  signalled  the  steamer  Eugene  to 
land.  As  the  boat  had  two  passengers  and 
some  freight  for  that  point,  she  rounded  to, 
none  of  the  ofiScers  perceiving  the  guerilla 
band,  who  in  fact  had  kept  in  the  background 
up  to  that  time.  It  was  now  apparent,  as  the 
guerillas  sprang  from  their  hiding  place,  that 
tiie  intention  was  to  seize  the  boat ;  and  the . 
captain,  regardless  of  the  demand  to  surrender, 
boldly  pushed  back  into  the  stream  atnid  sev* 
eral  voueys  of  musketry.  There  were  a  great 
many  passengers  on  board,  including  women 
and  children,  but  no  one  was  killed  or  hurt. 

The  outrage  having  been  reported  the  next 
day  to  Gen.  Sherman,  at  Memphis,  he  sent  the 
fort^-sixth  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers  and  a 
section  of  Willard^s  Chicago  battery  to  destroy 
the  town.  These  troops  took  passage  on  the 
steamers  Ohio  Belle  and  Eugene,  which  arrived 
at  Randolph  on  the  25th.  The  inhabitants 
seemed  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  town  would  be  destroyed,  and 
consequently  most  of  them  had  left  the  place. 
Hie  quartermaster  of  the  regiment  went  through 
the  town  and  took  an  inventory  of  the  build- 
ings and  their  probable  worth,  with  their 
owners*  names,  as  far  as  they  could  be  learned. 
This  having  been  done,  and  everything  in  each 
house  having  been  removed,  every  house  in 
the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  except  the 
Methodist  church,  which  was  left  standing  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  few  persons  turned 
out  of  doors  by  the  fire.  All  the  cotton  and 
other  property  of  value  as  merchandise  was 
brought  away. 

The  town  of  Randolph,  thus  destroyed,  con- 
tained about  ninety  houses,  said  to  be  mostly 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  situated  about 
sixty  miles  above  Memphis,  and  was  the  site 
of  extensive  Confederate  fortifications  before 
the  Mississippi  river  was  opened. 

To  prevent  similar  occurrences  in  ftiture, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding  at  Mem- 
phis, ordered  that  for  every  boat  fired  upon 
ten  disloyal  families  should  be  expelled  the 
oit^. 


.  On  Oct  dlst  the  IVeddent  reoQmmended  an 
election  for  members  of  Congress  to  be  held  in 
several  districts  of  Tennessee,  and  instructed 
the  military  commanders  to  take  measures  to 
&cilitate  the  execution  of  the  order. 

The  progress  of  the  campaign  had  now 
brought  the  Confederate  forces  almoat  within 
sight  of  Nashville,  and  the  guerUlaa,  hoverine 
over  the  route  of  the  regular  forces,  cairied 
off  straggHers  from  the  Federal  columns  and 
rendered  important  service  to  their  cause  bj 
burning  bridges,  skirmishing  with  pickets,  and 
threatening  the  Union  supply  trains.  On  the 
19th  of  October,  Col.  Forrest  was  defeated  on 
the  Gallatin  turnpike  about  7  miles  from  Ktsli- 
ville  by  a  Union  brigade  under  Col.  MUIer. 
Qn  Nov.  5th  Morgan  made  a  dash  «t  a  Federal 
camp  north  of  the  Cumberland,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  some  loss.  The  same  active  cbief- 
iain  on  the  9th  was  driven  out  of  Gidlatin  bj  a 
detachment  of  Gen.  Crittenden^s  corps,  and  the 
next  day  was  beaten  at  Lebanon,  where  the 
Federalists  captured  a  quantity  of  stores  and 
some  prisoners.  On  the  following  morning 
Morgan  returned  and  carried  off  thirty  men 
j^m  the  Union  camp,  soon  after  which  exploit 
he  joined  the  rebel  army  near  Murfreesboro'. 

Col.  Fbrrest^s  cavafay  was  also  active  in  the 
same  part  of  the  State^  but  the  vigorous  meas- 
ures of  the  Federal  g^erals  soon  succeeded  in 
checking  this  q>ecies  of  irregular  warfare. 

Some  of  the  Federal  soldiers,  however,  had 
been  guilty  of  excesses  hardly  less  outrageous 
than  those  of  the  guerillas,  and  rigid  orders 
were  issued  by  Gen.  Grant  to  prevent  it 

On  the  7th  of  November,  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  Illinois  regiments  broke  open  a  shop  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  plundered  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  some  $1 ,242.  Got  Grant 
ordered  that  sum  to  be  assessed  against  the 
regiment,  and  such  of  its  officers  as  were  ah* 
sent  without  leave  at  the  time  when  the  depre- 
dations were  committed,  the  money  when  col- 
lected to  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  outrage;  and  two  officers  vho 
had  failed  to  prevent  it  were  mustered  out  of 
the  service. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  same  month,  a  plan 
was  matured  by  the  governor  and  Gen.  Bose- 
crans  for  requiring  bonds  and  sureties  for  good 
behavior  from  persons  suspected  as  dbunion- 
ists,  or  known  to  have  been  formerly  seoesBion- 
ists. 

On  the  7th,  a  brigade  of  Gen.  Dumont'a 
division  was  captured  by  Col.  Morgan,  at 
Hartsville,  near  Nashville,  having  been  6ii> 
prised  in  their  camp,  and  forced  to  surrender 
after  a  short  and  desultory  resistance.  The 
Confederate  military  authorities  proclaimed  a 
general  conscription  in  Tennessee,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  draft  into  the  Confederate  armj  all 
able-bodied  men  under  40,  in  the  portioiu  oi 
the  State  under  their  control.  The  Umon  men 
made  a  determined  resistanoe.  but  m  general, 
as  might  be  supposed,  witih  little  effect.  Svea 
in  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  where  the  na* 
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tional  arms  were  nominally  paramotmt,  the 
s^erillas  were  employed  to  ariye  conscripts 
into  the  ranks.  East  Tennessee  suffered  still 
more  severely,  and  it  is  stated  that  particular 
care  ^as  had  to  draft  into  the  Confederate 
ranks  those  persons  who  were  most  conspica- 
ous  for  their  devotion  to  the  Union. 

In  accordance  with  the  Presidents  order  of 
October  21st,  Governor  Johnson,  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  issued  a  proclamation,  call- 
ing for  an  election  of  representatives  to  the 
87th  Congress,  to  be  held  on  the  29th,  in  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Districts  of  Tennessee.  The 
Xinth  District  embraces  the  counties  of  Henry, 
Weakly,  Dyer,  Oberon,  Lauderdale,  Tipton, 
Gipson,  Carroll,  and  Henderson,  and  the  Tenth 
includes  the  counties  of  Haywood,  Madison, 
Hardeman,  Fayette,  and  Shelby.  The  gover- 
nor ends  his  proclamation  with  the  notice  that 
*'  no  person  will  be  considered  an  elector  qual- 
ified to  vote  who,  in  addition  to  the  other  qual- 
ifications required  by  law,  does  not  give  sati^ 
factory  evidence  to  the  judges  hdding  the  elec- 
tion, of  his  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

About  the  same  time,  Gov.  Johnson  published 
an>  order  assessing  the  wealthy  secessionists 
of  Nashville  and  the  vicinity  to  the  amount  of 
$60,000,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  during  the 
winter. 

On  the  20th,  a  body  of  Confederate  horse- 
men made  a  raid  on  the  railroad  near  Jackson, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  burned  a  long 
trestle  work,  and  tore  up  the  track  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  day  following,  a  small 
guerilla  force  entered  the  suburbs  of  Memphis, 
pillaged  several  shops,  and  carried  off  100  cattle 
and  180  mules.  As  the  armies  of  Gens.  Bragg 
and  Rosecrans  began  to  prepare  for  battle,  the 
guerilla  raids  became  more  numerous  and 
more  destructive ;  Nashville  was  again  almost 
isolated,  and  the  situation  of  the  Union  troops, 
in  continual  danger  of  having  their  supplies 
cut  off,  became  extremely  precarious.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Chattanooga 
'^  Rebel "  published  the  following  from  an  offi- 
cial source: 

Oen.  Morgan's  report  of  his  expedition  shows  that 
2,000  prisoners  were  paroled,  and  several  hundred  of 
the  enemy  killed  and  wounded,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  property  destroyed. 

forrest's  report  shows  1,500  prisoners  taken,  1,000  of 
the  enemy  killed  and  wounded,  an  immense  quantitr 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  destroyed,  and  his 
whole  command  splendidly  equipped  ih>m  their  cap- 
tures. 

Onr  operations  at  Murfireesboro*,  including  the  cap- 
ture of  5,000  prisoners  and  the  capture  or  2,000  at 
Hartsville  and  around  Nashville,  sum  up  10,000  pris- 
oners in  less  than  a  month. 

We  bare  also  captured  and  sent  to  the  rear  80  can- 
non, 60,000  small  arms,  with  2,000  more  in  the  hands 
of  our  troops ;  1,500  wagons  destroyed,  and  the  mules 
and  harnesses  secured.  The  enemjr's  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  is  estimated  at  20,000,  including  7  gen- 
erals. 

The  exploits  of  Cols.  Forrest  and  Morgan 
referred  to  in  this  summary  were  performed 
principally  in  the  latter  half  of  December,  bat 
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the  greater  part' of  the  figures  set  down  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  article  should  be  credit- 
ed to  the  year  1868.  For  the  more  extensive 
military  movements,  and  the  battles  in  Tennes- 
see, see  Abmy  Opbbations.      

TERRETORIESOF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  con^ 
stantly  changing  their  form,  by  the  admission 
of  some  of  them  into  the  Union  as  States,  and 
the  division  and  new  organization  of  otiiers  in 
Territorial  governments.  The  third  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  admitted  Nevada,  hitherto 
a  Territory  (organized  in  1860),  as  a  State,  and 
organized  two  new  Territories,  Idaho,  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington  Territory,  includ- 
ing the  recently  discovered  gold  regions  of  the 
Sumon,  John  Day,  and  Powder  rivers ;  and  Ar- 
izona, formerly  tiie  southern  portion  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  Territories  now  existing  (April,  1868) 
are  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Utah,  Colorado,  N6w  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Nebraska  was  organized  in  1854,  and  the 
vote  for  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
passed  one  House  and  was  lost  by  only  a  few 
votes  in  the  other,  at  the  second  session  of  the 
8Tth  Congress.  Its'capital  is  Omaha  City.  Esti- 
mated area  over  100,000  square  miles.  •  Popu- 
lation in  1860,  28,541,  besides  over  6;000  In- 
dians. The  governor,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
is  Alvin  Saunders,  whose  official  residence  is 
at  Omaha  City.  The  Territorial  secretary  is 
Algernon  S.  Paddock,  also  residing  at  Omaha 
City.  An  election  was  held  in  the  autumn 
for  a  delegate  from  the  Territory  to  Congress, 
and  Samuel  G.  Daly,  republican,  the  delegate 
in  the  87th  Congress,  was  eledbed,  receiving 
2,888  votes,  a  m^ority  of  158  over  ' 
Eenney,  the  democratic  candidate.  Nebraska 
raised  two  regiments  of  volunteers  for  the 
war,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  invasion 
in  Minnesota  in  Sept.,  1862,  a  third  regiment 
was  called  into  the  field  for  home  service  by 
the  acting  governor,  A.  S.  Paddock,  one  of  the 
other  regiments  from  the  Territory  being  also 
recalled  for  that  service.  There  was  some  doubt 
whether  the  new  mining  region  at  the  base  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  on  the  head- 
waters of  Grasshopper  Creek,  concerning  which 
more  will  be  said  under  Dakota,  was  not 
partly  within  the  limits  of  Nebraska;  it  is 
probable  at  all  events  that  the  gold  region  ex- 
tends into  Nebraska.  The  new  Territory  of 
Idaho  takes  a  long  narrow  strip  from  Nebraska, 
embracing  the  space  between  the  42d  and  48d 
degrees  of  Lstitude  from  its  western  boundary 
to  the  27th  degree  of  west  lon^tude. 

Dakota  is  one  of  the  three  Territories  or- 
ganized by  the  86th  Congress  in  1861.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  826,000  square  mUes,  and  its 
population  in  1860  was  44^501,  of  whom  89,- 
664  were  tribal  Indians.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion it  has  received  a  considerable  addition  to 
its  white  population.    The  capital  is  Tankton 
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on  the  Ififlflonri  river,  about  due  west  from 
Ghioago,  and  60  miles  from  the  Iowa  line. 
The  governor  to  March,  1868,  was  Wm.  Jayne, 
who  was  elected,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  dele- 
gate to  the  88th  Congress.  The  Territorial  sec- 
retary was  John  Hutchinson.  Both  have  their 
official  residence  at  Yankton.  The  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  Territory  was  too  small  and  too 
much  scattered  to  permit  of  its  furnishing  any 
contingent  for  the  war,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Indian  raid  in  Minnesota,  some  of  the  whites 
in  the  settlements  bordering  on  that  State  were 
massacred,  and  all  who  were  able  volunteered 
for  the  punishment  of  the  marauders.  In  the 
election  for  delegate  to  the  88th  Congress,  in 
Oct.,  1862,  William  Jayne,  republican,  received 
886  votes,  a  minority  of  161  over  J.  B.  S.  Todd, 
democratl  On  the  official  canvass  the  votes  of 
Charles  Mix  and  Bonhomme  counties  were 
thrown  out  for  informality,  and  Grov.  Jayne's 
migority  was  thus  reduced  to  16.  Union  Terri- 
tonal  officers  (auditor  and  treasurer)  were  also 
chosen. by  a  small  majority.    About  the  1st  of 

August,  1862,  John  White  and  — D'Orsay, 

miners  from  Colorado,  who  had  started  for  the 
Salmon  river  mines  in  Washington  co.,  com- 
menced prospecting  on  Grasshopper  creek  or 
river  (an  affluent  of  the  Tellowstone),  near  the 
summit  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  a  spur  of 
the  Ro<^  Mountains,  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  Dakota  near  the  line  of  Nebraska.  They 
soon  found  ^Id  in  great  abundance,'  and  other 
miners  making  discoveries  of  the  precious  met- 
al in  the  vicinity,  a  government  was  organized 
by  the  miners,  then  about  250  in  number,  on 
the  27th  of  August,  and  the  region  named  the 
Northwestern  District.  Subsequently  two  set- 
tlements were  established,  viz.^  Bannock  City 
and  Grasshopper  Diggings,  each  of  which,  in 
Dec.  1862,  containea  over  1,000  inhabitants. 
The  gold,  mostly  in  the  form  of  scales,  proved 
very  abundant,  and  the  earnings  of  .the  miners 
were  very  large.  It  is  supposed  that  gold  de- 
posits exist  m  along  the  ea3tern  slope  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  to  the  northern  line  of  Da- 
kota. Most  of  this  region  is  now  included  in 
the  new  Territory  of  Idaho. 

Idabo  is  the  name  given  to  the  newTerritory 
organized  by  the  87th  Congress  at  its  late  ses- 
sion. It  extends  from  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Oregon  to  the  27th  degree  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington,  and  from  the  42d  to  the  46th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  will  have  an  area 
of  about  125,000  square  miles.  Its  capital  will 
probably  be  Bannock  City  in  the  new  gold  re- 
ckon on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  it  is  most  centrally  situated,  though 
Florence,  in  Idaho  county,  a  village  of  8,000  or 
4,000  inhabitants  in  the  Salmon  river  mining 
region,  is  now  the  largest  town  in  the  Territo- 
ry. The  discovery  of  extensive  gold  deposits 
on  the  Salmon  and  ITez  Perc6  rivers  (tributa- 
ries of  the  Snake  river)  in  1861  and  1862,  has 
led  to  a  rapid  influx  of  population  into  this  re- 
gion. A  good  wagon  road  was  completed  m 
August  last,  by  the  Government,  under  the  su- 


perintendence of  lieut.  Mullan,  from  Fort 
Benton,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri, 
to  Fort  Walla  Walla  on  the  Columbia  river ;  it 
is  624  miles  in  length  and  passes  through  a 
country  well  watered  and  easily  traversed. 

Washington  Territory  was  organized  in  1853. 
Its  capital  is  Olympia.  The  area  was  176,141 
square  miles  before  Idaho  was  set  ofl^  and  the 
estimated  population  in  1861, 14,249,  aside  from 
about  81,000  tribal  Indians.  Wm.  Pickering  is 
the  governor,  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
Elwood  Evans  seqretary.  The  official  residence 
of  both  is  at  Olympia.  The  Territory  has  a 
university  at  Seattle,  for  which  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  |d0,(X)O,  and 
which  has  received  from  the  tieneral  Grovem- 
ment  an  endowment  of  46,080  acres  of  land. 
The  Territory  was  too  sparsely  settled  and  too 
remote  from  the  seat  of  war  to  be  able  to  send 
any  considerable  number  of  troops  to  the  ar- 
my, though  some  volunteers  have  united  with 
the  contingent  sent  from  the  Pacific  States. 
Extensive  gold  mines  were  discovered  in  1861 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Columbia, 
known  as  the  Wenatchee,  O^Kanagon,  Kettle 
river,  and  Colville  mines,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  others  on  the  Salmon  and 
Nez  Pero^  rivers,  now  included  in  Idaho.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  gold  sent  to  market 
from  the  Washington  mines  in  1862  was  about 
$5,000,000. 

Nbvada,  though  now  admitted  into  the 
Union,  was  a  Territory  during  the  whole  of 
1862.  It  was  organized  March  2,  1861,  and 
has  an  estimated  area  of  80,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  in  1860  was  60,668,  of  whom 
28,811  were  Indians.  Its  present  population 
is  said  considerably  to  exceed  100,000.  The 
capital  is  Carson  City.  The  Territorial  gover- 
nor was  James  W.  Nye,  and  the  Territorial  sec- 
retary Orion  Clemens.  The  official  residence  of 
both  is  at  Carson  City. 

Silver  mining  was  the  all-engrossing  topic  in 
this  Territory  during  the  year  1862.  In  the 
spring  there  was  for  a  short  period  a  lull  in 
the  speculation  in  mining  stocks,  but  the  dia- 
covery  of  namerous  new  lodes  and  vems,  some 
of  them  very  rich  in  silver,  gave  it  a  fresh  im- 
pulse, and  from  August  to  December  new  com- 
panies with  capital  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  more  than  $100,000,000  were  organized  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  Nevada  Territory,  three 
or  four  being  often  formed  in  a  day.  llie  Le- 
^skture  of  the  Territory  at  its  November  ses- 
sion, 1862,  passed  a  general  incorporation  bffl 
requiring  a  m^ority  of  the  trustees  of  these 
mining  companies  to  be  residents  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  protecting  the  stockholders  and 
creditors  against  frauds,  &c.  The  yield  of  the 
silver  mines  during  the  year  was  very  large, 
amounting  to  nearly  $15,000,000,  and  wo^d 
have  been  double  or  triple  this  -amount  could 
sufficient  machinery  and  labor  have  been  pro- 
cured to  extract  the  ore.  The  Ophir,  Gould 
and  Curry,  and  Comstock  leads  have  been 
known  favorably  for  two  or  three  years  for 
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their  large  yield  of  ore  contouning  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  silver  and  some  gold,  and  to  these 
have  been  added  the  Monterey,  Simpson^s  Park, 
Rerse  river,  and  nomeroos  other  leads  equally 
valnable.  The  yield  of  several  of  these  is  from 
$885  to  $1,098  worth  of  silver  to  each  ton  of 
ore,  besides  a  small  peroenta^  of  ^old.  The 
Territorial  Government  subsonbed  liberally  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  be  constructed 
from  Sacramento  to  Washoe,  and  to  form  a 
part  of  the  line  of  the  great  Pacific  Railway. 
The  bonndary  line  between  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia had  never  been  carefully  run,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  define  it  led  to  some  difficulty  and 
collision,  although  the  governors  of  Oalifomia 
and  Nevada  endeavored  to  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  in  regard  to  it 

Utah. — This  Territory  was  organized  in 
1850.  Its  capital  is  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Its 
area  is  120,000  square  miles,  and  its  estimated 
population  in  1862,  79,198,  of  whom  about 
20,000  are  Indians ;  fully  60,000  of  the  whites  are 
Mormons,  or,  as  they  term  themselves,  mem- 
bers of  the  '*  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints."  The  Territorial  governor 
is  Stephen  S.  Harding,  and  the  Territorial  sec- 
retary, Frank  Fuller,  both  residing  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  principal  topic  of  inter- 
est in  Utah  during  the  year  has  been,  the  or- 
ganization by  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  a 
State  GDvemment,  and  their  urgent  request  to 
be  adnutted  into  the  Union.  On  the  20th  of 
January  a  convention,  called  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
met,  and,  on  the  28d  of  January,  had  reported 
a  State  constitution,  in  its  provisions  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  of  most  of  the  States. 
On  the  8d  of  March  the  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  ratification,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  election  for  State  officers  and 
member  of  Congress  took  place.  The  name 
of  the  State  was  to  be  **  Deseret."  The  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9,879. 
Brigham  Young  was  elected  governor,  re- 
ceiving 9,980  votes  (the  whole  number  cast), 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  lieut. -governor,  receiving 
9,880  votes,  and  John  Bemhisel  (delegate  from 
the  Territory  in  the  87th  Congress)  represent- 
ative in  Congress,  receiving  9,862  votes.  The 
entire  board  of  State  officers  and  the  State 
Legislature,  elected  at  the  same  time,  were 
Mormons,  and  bound  to  support  the  Mormon 
creed  and  practices,  while  the  head  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  was  elected  their  chief  magistrate. 
Senators  were  elected  by  the  Legislature,  which 
commenced  its  session  April  14.  Congress  did 
not  take  action  on  their  application  during  the 
session  further  than  to  refer  it  to  the  proper 
committee.  A  law  "to  punish  and  prevent 
polygamy"  was  passed  by  Congress,  July  1, 
1862,  which  was  evidently  intended  for  Utah, 
and  a  strip  of  land,  the  whole  length  of  the 
Territory,  and  one  degree  in  width,  was  taken 
from  Utfdi,  and  annexed  to  Nevada.  These 
measures  did  not  please  the  authorities  of  Dea- 
erety  and  loud  threats  were  uttered  in  public 


and  private  by  the  leaders  of  what  they  would 
do  unless  the  State  should  be  JEidmitted  without 
restriction.  On  the  second  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  the  Territorial  Legblature  assem- 
bled, and  Gov.  Harding  sent  them  a  long  Mes- 
sage, in  which  he  avowed  his  determination  to 
enforce  the  law  of  Congress  for  the  punish- 
ment of  polygamy,  and  discussed  in  very  free 
and  decided  terms  some  of  the  derelictions  of 
the  Legislature  and  citizens  of  the  Territory. 
There  was  manifested  onbolh  sides  a  consider- 
able bitterness  of  feeling,  which  might  at  any 
time  result  in  an  outbreiUL  The  87th  Congress 
did  not  at  its  third  and  final  session  admit  the 
State  of  Deseret,  and  there  were  indications  in 
the  spring  of  1868  of  a  collision  between  the 
Territorial  and  State  authorities. 

CoLORAi)0.>--This  Territory,  like  Nevada 
and  Dakota,  was  organized  in  March,  1861. 
Its  capital  is  Denver  City.  Its  area  is  about 
100,000  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1862  was  about  70,000,  of  whom  about 
6,000  were  tribal  Indians.  The  Territorial  gov- 
ernor is  John  Evans,  and  the  Territorial  secre- 
tary Samuel  H.  Elbert.  The  official  residence 
of  both  is  at  Denver  City.  At  the  election, 
on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  October,  Hiram  P.  Ben- 
net,  republican,  was  elected  delegate  to  Con- 
gress by  a  plurality  vote,  receiving  8,666  votes, 
while  William   Gilpin,  also  republican,   had 

2,812,  and Francisco,  democrat,  2,764. 

Colorado  has^  raised  for  the  war  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  one  of  infantry,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery,  besides  a  volunteer  militia  force  or- 
ganized at  home  to  repel  anticipated  inva- 
sions from  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Colorado  have  shown  themselves  thoroughly 
loyal  throughout  the  war.  The  gold  mines  of 
Colorado  are  very  rich,  and  of  apecnliar  char- 
acter, the'  gold  being  mostly  deposited  in  con- 
nection with  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron.  In  a 
rotten  quartz,)  and  these  aeposits  grows  richer 
the  deeper  they  are  mined.  The  gold  raised 
in  the  Territory  in  1862  amounted  to  about 
$12,000,000,  and  could  have  been  easily  doubled 
with  a  sufficiency  of  labor  and  machinery.  On 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Snowy  Mountains 
there  are  extensive  silver  deposits,  as  well 
as  some  gold  mines;  lead  and  quicksilver  OI^s• 
of  great  extent  and  value  have  also  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Territory,  and  immense  beds  of 
.coal  of  good  quality  near  Denver  City — ^an  im- 
portant discovery,  as  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  is  directly  past  these  coal  beds, 
which  will  famish  the  needed  ftiel,  the  want 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty apprehended  in  the  working  of  that  gigan- 
tic enterprise. 

Indian  Terbitobt. — ^Underthe  head  of  Kan- 
sas the  only  incidents  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  Territory,  those  relating  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  force  of  (ien.  Blunt,  have  been 
mentioned.  The  capital  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory is  Tahlequah.  The  Territory  contains 
66,171  square  miles,  and  had  in  1860  a  popuhh 
tion  of  Indians  and  negroes  of  66,880  peraons. 
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Nkw  Mcxioo. — This  Territory  was  organized 
in  1850.  Its  capital  is  Santa  F6.  Area,  before 
Arizona  was  separated  from  it,  256,800  square 
miles ;  population,  in  1860,  88,009,  besides  55,- 
100  tribal  Indians.  Territorial  governor,  HenrV 
Connelly;  Territorial  seoreti^,  W.  F.  M. 
Amy.  Both  have  their  official  residence  at 
Santa  F6.  The  slave  laws  of  the  Territory  were 
repealed  in  December,  1861.  New  Mexico, 
during  the  year  1862,  was^the  theatre  of  some 
of  the  most  desperate  and  hard-fought  bat- 
tles of  the  war.  On  the  4th  of  Jan.,  1862,  it 
was  ascertained, that  a  Texan  force  1,500 
strong,  under  command  of  the  Confederate 
general  Sibley,  were  approaching  Fort  Craig, 
200  miles  south  of  Santa  F6,  which  Col.  E.  B. 
Canby  held  with  about  1,000  regular  troops,  and 
1,500  volunteers.  Finding  the  Federal  force 
too  strong  to  be  attacked,  Sibley  and  his  Tex- 
ana  fell  back,  and  did  not  again  approach  Fort 
Craig  till  tiiey  had  been  largely  reinforced.  In 
the  last  days  of  January,  having  received  re- 
enforcements,  which  brought  his  force  up  to 
fully  8,500,  the  Confederate  general  again  ad- 
vanced slowly  and  cautiously,  in  two  colunms, 
toward  the  fort.  Col.  Canby,  hearing,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  from  scouts  and  deserters, 
that  the  enemy  wore  within  80  miles  from  Fort 
Craig,  sallied  out  with  a  large  force  to  meet  and 
attack  them,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  them, 
and  returned  to  the  fort.  On  the*  18th  the 
Confederates  appeared  in  fron}  of  the  fort, 
about  2,000  strong,  but  retired  the  same  day, 
and  it  was  supposed  commenced  a  retreat. 
Col.  Canby  despatched  Mi^or  Duncan,  with  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  and  mounted  men,  to 
follow  and  harass  them.  The  Texans  retreated 
down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  a  ravine 
about  eight  miles  below  the  fort,  where  they 
had  a  battery  of  eight  guns  strongly  planted. 
From  this,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  M^or  Duncan 
was  recalled.  On  the  19th  and  20th  the'  Tex- 
ans attempted  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  in  or- 
der to  take  possession  of  the  heights  opposite 
Fort  Craig,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces  without  material  loss  on  either 
side.  On  the  2l8t  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought,  lastinff  most  of  the  day,  at  a  place 
called  Yalverde,  about  10  miles  below  Fort 
Craig.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Federal 
forces  captured  200  mules  belonging  to  the 
Texans,  and  burned  many  of  their  wagons,  and 
soon  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  to  attack  them, 
with  a  battery  of -six  pieces  and  two  mountain 
howitzers.  Both  parties  fought  with  the  great- 
est desperation,  the  Texans,  to  capture  the 
battery,  the  deadly  execution  of  which  cut 
them  off  from  access  to  water,  for  want  of 
which  they  and  their  animals  were  near  per- 
ishing, and  the  Federal  troops  to  hold  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  The  two  howitzers 
were  under  con^mand  of  Lieut.  Hall,  who  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  great  carnage,  repulsed  their 
attempts  to  capture  them ;  the  six-gun  battery 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  McRae,  and  to  the 
capture  of  this  the  main  efforts  of  the  Texans 


were  directed.  They  would  not  have  soooeed- 
ed,  however,  had  not  the  New  Mexican  volun- 
teers ^Col  Pino's  regiment)  been  panic-strick- 
en and  fled  in  great  disorder,  and  the  F^ulats 
refused  to  obey  their  commander.  The  Texans, 
repeatedly  repulsed  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the 
battery,  which  was  admirably  served  by  CapL 
HcRae,  finally  came  up  to  the  charge,  armed 
with  only  their  long  bowie  knives  and  Coitus 
revolvers,  and  though  more  than  half  their 
number  fell  before  they  reached  it,  they  finally 
succeeded  in  killing  all  the  gunners,  and  captur- 
ing the  battery.  The  brave  HcRae  and  his  two 
lieutenants,  Hichler  and  Bell,  stood  at  their 
guns  when  all  the  rest  had  fled,  and  defended 
tiiemselves  with  their  revolvers  till  they  were 
killed.  The  loss  of  this  battery  compelled  Col. 
Canby  to  fall  back  to  Fort  Craig.  His  loss  was 
62  kiUed  and  140  wounded;  that  of  the  Con- 
federates was  very  much  greater,  and  effectnal- 
ly  crippled  their  subsequent  operations.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Craig,  but  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Rio  Grande  to  Albuquerque 
and  Santa  F6,  both  of  which  towns  were 
evacuated  by  our  forces,  which  fell  back  to 
Fort  Union,  100  miles  east  of  Santa  F§,  a 
strong  position,  where  tlie  Government  stores 
for  the  department  were  concentrated.  CoL 
Canby  intercepted  and  captured  a  force  of  400 
Texans  on  uieir  way  north  to  reinforce 
Gen.  Sibley.  Col.  Slough,  in  command  of  a 
force  of  1,800  Colorado  mounted  volunteers, 
reached  Apache  Pass,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
on  his  way  to  reSnforce  Col.  Donelson  at  Fort 
Union,  and  there  met  a  considerable  force  of 
Texans,  whom,  after  a  severe  action,  he  routed, 
capturing.  100  men  and  officers,  killing  and 
wounding  between  800  and  400,  and  burning 
50  loaded  wagons.  The  Federal  loss  was  less 
than  150  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  28th  he 
had  another  battie  at  Pigeon^s  Ranche,  25 
miles  north  of  Sante  F6,  and  captured  more 
prisoners  and  supplies.  He  then  fell  back  to 
Fort  Union,  and  there  received  orders  from 
Col.  (now  General)  Canby  to  form  a  junction 
with  his  forces  at  Galesto,  which  he  accomplish- 
ed on  the  9th  of  April,  and  there  learned  that 
the  Texans  were  l^etreating  from  the  Territory. 
Mfjor  Duncan,  commanding  the  advance  guard 
of  Gen.  Canby ^s  forces,  had  a  battle  with  a 
body  of  Texans  in  the  early  part  of  April,  and 
defeated  them.  Finding  themselves  hard  press- 
ed in  their  retreat,  the  Texans  took  a  strong 
position  at  Parillo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  for- 
tifying it  hastily,  awaited  an  attack  there  about 
the  middle  of  April;  Gen.  Canby  attacked 
them  in  front,  and  sent  Mi^or  Paul,  in  command 
of  the  Colorado  troops,  to  assail  them  in  the 
rear.  After  a  sharp  action,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral forces  lost  25  killed  and  wounded,  the 
Texans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  From  this 
point  their  retreat  was  a  succession  of  disasters ; 
the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  thdr 
train  reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  starvaticm, 
and  more  than  one  h^  of  the  original  number 
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were  left  in  New  Mexico,  as  killed,  wounded, 
or  prisoners.  The^  reached  NnsUla  with  five 
pieces  of  artillery  and  seven  wagons,  and  even 
this  scanty  supply,  the  small  remainder  of  the 
magnificent  train  with  which  they  had  invaded 
the  Territory,  was  destined  to  he  still  further 
diminished  hefore  they  reached  £1  Paso.  With' 
hitter  curses  on  their  leaders,  who  had  gone  on 
in  advance,  and  left  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, the  half-starved  and  wretched  remnant 
of  the  Texan  troops,  once  the  flower  of  the 
Texas  chivaJry,  made  their  way,  sadly  and 
slowly,  homeward,  and  every  point  which 
they  left,  as  for  instance,  Nussilla,  Fort  Fill- 
more, Fort  Bliss,  and  El  Paso,  was  immedi- 
ately occupied  hy  loyal  troops,  under  the  effi- 
cient movements  of  G-en.  Carleton. 

Abizona. — This.new  Territory,  organized  in 
Varch,  1868,  comprises  ahoat  two  fifths  of  the 
former  territory  of  New  Mexico,  heing  all  that 
portion  lying  8.  of  the  line  of  84**  N.  lat.  The 
eastern  portion,  forming  a  part  of  the  Llano 
JSktaeado  or  Staked  Plains,  is  arid  and  not  de- 
sirahle  for  settlers ;  the  western  portion,  wa- 
tered hy  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila  and  its  tribu- 
taries, has  maay  fertile  valleys  and  abundant 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  copper 
of  great  productiveness.  Many  new  mines, 
rivalling  in  richness  the  best  of  those  in  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  or  Colorado,  were  discovered  in 
the  summer  of  1862.  A  new  port,  with  a  good 
harbor,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
has  been  opened,  and  bids  fair  to  open  this  re- 
gion abounding  in  mineral  wealth  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

TEXAS,  the  most  sohth-western  of  all  the 
States,  was  so  completely  cut  off  from  com- 
munication outside  of  the  Confederacy,  during 
the  year  1862,  that  but  little  is  known  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  State.  The  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  State  during  the  ten 
years  ending  June,  1860,  was  891,622,  of  whom 
131,405  were  slaves.  For  the  further  details 
of  the  census  of  1860  relative  to  this  State  the 
reader,  is  referred  to  United  Statbs. 

The  crops  of  the  State  in  1862  were  good, 
*and  that  of  grain  was  the  largest  ever  known. 
Beef,  mutton,  com,  and  wheat  were  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Thousands  of  cattle  were  sent 
across  the  Mississippi  to  feed  the  Confederate 
army,  and  immense  supplies  of  grain.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  supplies,  Texas  furnished  as 
many  men  to  the  army,  in  proportion  to  the 
popolation,  as  any  other  State.  In  July  she 
had  furnished  forty-eight  regiments,  or  forty- 
five  thousand  men,  out  of  a  voting  population 
of  sixty-four  thousand.  This  number  of  troops 
was  increased  to  sixty-four  regiments.  The 
conscript  act  was  also  fully  enforced.  Even 
many  churches  were  abandoned  by  their  pastors 
for  the  army.  In  the  Confederate  Congress, 
on  a  motion  to  authorize  the  President  to 
receive  into  service  any  regiments  of  conscripts 
organized  by  any  commanding  officer  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Oldham,  ue  Senator  from 
Texas,  thus  spoke  of  affairs  there: 


The  section  west  of  the  MisBissippi  was  as  import* 
ant  as  any  part  of  the  Confederacy:  bat  reeiments 
after  regiments  have  been  transported  east  of  toe  Mis- 
sissippi, and  flur  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  to 
fight  battles  in  Virginia.  I  am  pnfnd  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  brought  here,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
needed  at  the  time  and  were  an  enormous  expense  to 
the  Government.  The  dnemy  are  goine  to  make  one 
convulsive  movement,  and  I  tnink  it  wilTbe  their  last. 
My  impression  is,  that  thev  will  make  an  effort  soon 
west  or  the  Mississippi.  I  nave  received  information 
from  an  officer  in  the  Engineer  Department  that  the 
enemy  has  obtained  a  footing  upon  the  Gulf  coast ; 
they  nave  possession  of  the  Aransas  Pass.  They  are 
building  gunboats  of  light  draft  which  th^  can  run 
up  the  Tittle  streams  and  take  possession  of  the  entire 
coast  The  troops  of  Arkansas  are  uhited  with  us  by 
fate—the  same  destinjr  pertains  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other;  and  Missouri  is  linked  in  the  same  chain  of 

food  or  ill  fortune.  The  best  troops  of  Texas  joa 
ave  transported  east  of  the  Mississippi,  brought  to 
YirginiiL  put  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  contest, 
where  they  have  been  decimated,  and  now  three 
fourths  of  each  regiment  from  Texas  sleep  in  their 
graves  or  have  been  discharged  on  account  of  sickness. 
Let  this  €k>vemment  continue  to  draw  on  the  flghtins 
population  of  Texas  to  keep  up  these  r^ments  ana 
Texas  will  be  ruined,  irretrievably  ruined.  I  think  it 
is  wrong  and  impolitic  and  unjust.  My  constituents 
have  families,  property,  and  homes  to  defend,  and  I 
protest  against  the  men  west  of  the  Mississippi  being 
transferred  east  of  it,  leaving  their  oonntiy  open  to  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy  north,  east^  west^  and  south. 

On  the  wild  goose  Sibley  expedition  thirty-five  hun- 
dred of  the  very  best  troops  of  Texas  were  sent  to 
perish  on  the  arid  plains  of  New  Mexico,  and  they 
.nave  only  drawn  the  enemy  upon  our  frontier,  ready 
to  come  down  upon  us  this  winter.  If  the  Government 
had  sent  these  troops  with  other  troops  in  Arkansas, 
and  struck  into  Missouri,  and  there  raised  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  which  she  would  have  furnished,  seiz- 
ing St  Louis,  and  made  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  what  would  not  have  been  ac- 
complished that  now  remains  to  be  done  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  oceans  of  blood !  I  do  not  think  it  is  Just  to 
deplete  those  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  of  .their 
protective  forces,  that  their  troops  shoula  oe  brought 
away  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  populous  States. 

Some  military  movements  of  interest  took 
place  on  the  coast  On  the  17th  of  May  the 
commander  of  the  Federal  naval  forces  before 
Galveston,  Henry  Eagle,  summoned  the  place 
to  surrender  ^'  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  the  destruction  of  property  which  would 
result  from  the  bombainlment  of  the  town,^' 
also  stating  that  the  land  and  naval  forces 
would  appear  in  a  few  days.  The  reply  was 
that  ^'  when  the  land  and  naval  forces  made 
their  appearance  the  demand  would  be  an- 
swered.^' The  city,  however,  was  finally  taken 
on  the  8th  of  October.  The  military  and  the 
municipal  authorities  retired,  and  the  inhab- 
itants appointed  a  temporary  mayor.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  Commander  Renshaw, 
with  four  steamers,  approached  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  city  with  the  guns  of  his  vessels, 
and  upon  a  signal  tlie  mayor  came  off  to  the 
flag  ship.  The  mayor  requested  Commander 
Renshaw  to  communicate  to  him  his  intentions 
in  reg^d  to  the  city,  informing  him  at  the 
same  time  of  its  abandonment  by  the  military, 
of  the  absence  of  the  mayor  and  city  council, 
and  of  his  appointment  as  mayor  pro  tern,  by  a 
meeting  of  citizens. 
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Gommander  Benahaw  replied  that  he  had 
oome  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
the  citj ;  titat  it  was  at  his  mercj  under 
hiB  guns;  that  he  should  not  interfere  in  the 
mnnicipal  affairs  of  the  city ;  that  the  citizens 
might  go  on  and  conduct  Jtheir  husiness  as  here- 
tofore ;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  city 
for  the  present,  or  until  the  arrival  of  a  mili- 
tary commander ;  hut  that  he  intended  to  hoist 
the  United  States  flag  upon  the  public  buildings, 
and  that  his  flag  should  be  rejected.  Where- 
npon  the  mayor  prctem.  answered  that  he 
could  not  guarantee  to  him  the  protection  of 
the  flag ;  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his 
power,  but  that  persons  over  whom  he  had  no 
control  might  ti^e  down  the  flag  and  create  a 
difficulty. 

Commander  Benahaw  replied  that,  although 
in  his  previous  communications  with  the  mili- 
tary commander  he  had  insisted  that  the  flag 
should  be  protected  by  the  city,  still  he  thought 
it  would  be  onerous  u^on  the  good  citizens; 
and,  to  avoid  any  difiiculty  like  that  which 
occurred  in  New  Orleans,  he  would  waive  that 
point,  and  when  he  sent  the  flag  ashore  he 
would  send  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  it,  and 
that  he  would  not  keep  the  flag  flying  for  more 
than  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour — sufficient  to 
show  the  absolute  possession. 

Commander  Beushaw  Airther  said  that  he 
would  insist  upon  the  right  for  any  of  his  men 
in  charge  of  an  officer  to  come  on  shore  and 
walk  the  streets  of  the  city,  but  that  he  would 
not  permit  his  men  to  come  on  shore  indis- 
criminately or  in  the  night ;  that,  should  his  men 
insult  citizens,  he  gave  the  mayor  the  right  to 
arrest  and  report  them  to  him,  when  he  would 
pnnl^  them  more  rigidly  than  the  mayor 
possibly  could ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
any  of  his  men  be  insulted  or  shot  at  in  the 
streets  of  Galveston,  or  any  of  his  ships  or 
boats  be  shot  at  ftom  the  land  or  wharves,  he 
would  hold  the  city  responsible  and  open  his 
broadsides  on  the  same  instantly;  that  his 
guns  were  kept  shotted  and  double  shotted  for 
that  purpose ;  that  it  was  the  determination  of 
his  Government  to  hold  Galveston  at  all  haz- 
ards until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Conmiander  Renshaw  thus  held  the  city,  in 
which  a  small  military  force  was  placed,  until 
the  1st  of  January,  when  it  was  captured  by 
the  Tezans.  The  Federal  naval  force  in  pos- 
session at  thi^  time  consisted  of  the  gunboats 
Westfield,  Harriet  Lane,  Clifton,  Owasco,  Cory- 
pheus,  and  Sachem,  the  latter  being  broken 
down.  The  troops  on  shore  were  ^wo  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  under  Col.  Bumel,  of  the 
Massachusetts  42d  regiment.  On  the  night 
previous,  information  was  received  by  the 
commanding  officers  of  both  the  land  and 
naval  forces  that  such  an  attack  would  be 
made.  At  1  80  a.  m.  on  the  night  of  the  1st 
two  or  three  Confederate  steamers  were  dis- 
covered in  the  bay  by  the  Clifton  and  West- 
field.  Soon  after  the  force  on  shore  waa 
informed  by  their  pickets  that  the  Confederate 


artillery  was  in  possession  of  the  market  plaee^ 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  firom  the 
wharf  on  which  they  were  quartered. 

The  attack  commenced  on  shore  about  3 
A.  M.,  by  the  enemy,  upon  the  Federal  troops, 
which  were  defended  by  the  Sachem  and 
'Corypheus,  with  great  energy,  the  troops  only 
replying  with  musketry,  having  no  artillery. 
About  dawn  the  Harriet  Lane  was  attacked,  or, 
rather,  attacked  two  Confederate  steamers,  one 
of  which,  the  Bayou  City,  was  armed  with  68- 
pounder  rifle  guns,  had  200  troops,  and  was 
barricaded  wi&  cotton  bales,  some  twenty 
feet  from  the  water  line.  The  other,  the  Nep- 
tune, was  similarly  barricaded,  and  was  armed 
with  two  small  brass  pieces  and  160  men — 
(both  were  common  river  steamers).  The 
Harriet  Lane  was  under  way  in  time,  and  went 
up  to  the  attack,  firing  her  bow  gun,  which 
was  answered  by  the  Confederates,  but  their 
68-pounder  burst  at  the  third  fire. 

The  Harriet  Lane  then  ran  into  the  Bayou 
City,  carrying  away  her  whole  guard,  passed 
her  and  gave  her  a  broadside  that  did  her 
little  or  no  damage.  The  other  Confederate 
steamer  then  ran  into  the  Harriet  Lane,  but 
was  so  disabled  by  the  collision  that  she  was 
soon  afterward  obliged  to  back  in  on  the  fiats, 
where  she  sunk  in  about  eight  feet  of  water, 
near  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Bayou  City 
turned  into  the  Harriet  Lane,  and  she  remain- 
ed secured  to  her  by  catching  under  her  guard, 
pouring  in  incessant  volleys  of  musketry,  as 
did  the  other  steamer,  which  was  returned  by 
the  Harriet  Lane,  with  musketry.  This  drove 
the  Harriet  Lane's  men  from  her  guna,  and 
probably  wounded  Commander  Wainwright 
and  Lieutenant  Commander  Lee — ^the  latter 
mortaUy.  She  was  then  carried  by  boarding, 
by  the  iBayou  City;  her  commander  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  which  he  refused  to  do, 
gallantly  defending  himself  with  his  revolver 
until  killed.  But  tTQ  of  the  Harriet  Lane's 
men  were  killed,  and  five  wounded.  One 
hundred  and  ten,  inclusive  of  officers  and 
wounded  men,  were  landed  on  shore,  prison- 
ers. ' 

The  Owasco,  which  had  been  anchored  be- 
low the  town,  moved  up  at  the  conmiencement 
of  the  attack,  and  engaged  the  Confederate 
artillery  on  shore.  When  it  was  light  enough 
for  her  to  observe  the  two  Confederate  steam- 
ers alongside  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  she  moved 
up  to  her  assistance,  grounding  several  times, 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  channel.  Oc- 
casionally she  brought  her  11-inch  gun  to  bear, 
but  was  soon  driven  off  by  the  fire  of  the 
Confederate  musketry.  Soon  the  howitzers  of 
the  Harriet  Lane  opened  on  her,  and  she  back- 
ed down  below,  continuing  her  engagement  on 
shore.    All  her  rifle  gun  crew  were  wounded. 

The  Clifton,  before  the  action  commenced, 
went  around  into  Bolivar  Channel  to  render 
assistance  to  the  steamer  Westfield,  which  had 
got  under  weigh  when  the  Confederate  steam- 
ers were  first  discovered.    Soon  after,  she  got 
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hard  and  fast  ashore,  at  high  water,  and  made 
a  signal  for  assisl^ce.  When  the  Clifton  was 
in  the  act  of  rendering  this  assistance,  the 
flashes  of  the  Confederate  gnns  were  first  seen 
in  the  town.  Commander  Renshaw  then  di- 
rected Lieutenant  Commander  Law  to  leave 
him  and  to  return  to  the  town. 

The  moon  had  now  gone  down,  and  it  he- 
came  quite  dark,  yet  the.  Clifton,  with  some 
difficulty,  got  around  in  the  other  channel, 
opening  her  hatteries  upon  Fort  Point,  which 
the  Confederates  now  had  possession  of,  shell- 
ing them  out  and  driving  them  np  the  heach 
as  she  neared  the  town.  Here  she  anchored, 
and  continued  the  engagement,  but  did  not 
proceed  np  to  the  rescue  of  the  Harriet  Lane, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Owasco,  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  channel,  and  the  apprehension  of 
killing  the  crew  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  who 
were  then  exposed  upon  her  upper  deck.  It 
wSs  now  about  half  past  seven  a.  m.  A  white 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Harriet  Lane.  A  boat 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  Confederate 
officer  and  an  acting  master  of  the  Harriet 
Lane,  came  down  to  the  Clifton,  informing  her 
commander  of  the  capture  of  the  Harriet  Lane, 
the  death  of  her  commander  and  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  killing  and  wounding  of  two 
thirds  of  her  crew. 

The  proposition  was  made  by  the  Confeder- 
ate officer  that  all  the. Federal  vessels  should 
surrender,  and  one  be  allowed,  with  the  crews 
of  all,  to  leave  the  harbor,  or  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  capture  them  with  the  Harriet  Lane 
and  all  their  steamers,  three  more  of  which 
were  in  sight.  These  were  neither  armed  nor 
barricaded.  Upon  being  informed  of  this  prop- 
osition, Commander  Renshaw  refhsed  to  con- 
sent, and  directed  Lieutenant  Law  to  return 
and  get  all  the  vessels  out  of  port  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  as  he  could  not  get  the  Westfield 
afloat,  he  should  blow  her  up,  and  go  on  board 
the  army  transports  Saxon  and  M.  A.  Bard- 
man,  then  near  hiih.  Lieut.  Law  returned  to 
execute  these  directions.  Meanwhile,  the 
Confederates  had  hauled  the  Harriet  Lane 
alongside  the  wharf,  and  had  made  prisoners 
of  the  troops  on  shore,  although  it  had  been 
understood  that  all  should  remain  in  statu  quo 
tmtil  the  answer  was  returned.  Wh^n  the 
Clifton  was  half  way  toward  the  bar,  her  com- 
mander was  informed  by  a  boat  from  the 
Westfield,  that,  in  the  explosion  of  that  vessel 
(which  they  observed  some  half  an  hour  be- 
fore). Commander  Renshaw,  Lieutenant  Zim- 
merman, Engineer  Green,  and  some  ten  or 
fifteen  of  the  crew,  had  perished,  the  explosion 
being  premature.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Law,  now  being  commanding  officer,  proceed- 
ed to  cross  his  vessel  over  the  bar,  and  finally 
conduded  to  abandon  the  blockade  altogether, 
considering  the  Owasco  as  his  only  efficient 
vessel,  and  regarding  her  as  not  equal  to  resist 
an  attack  from  the  Harriet  Iiane,  should  she 
come  out  for  that  purpose. 

The  vessels  which  were  left  in  possession  of 


the  Confederates  were  the  Harriet  Lane  and 
two  coal  barks,  the  Caralto  and  Ellas  Pike. 
The  only  ii^ury  sustained  by  the  Harriet  Lane 
appears  to  have  been  from  a  twelve-inch  shell 
under  her  counter,  fired  by  the  Owasco,  and 
the  damage  to  her  guard  from  the  collision. 

TWIGGS,  Datid  Emanuel,  a  mi^or-general 
in  the  Confederate  service,  bom  in  Georgia,  in 
1790,  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  15,  1862.  He 
entered  the  army  as  a  captain  in  the  8th  in- 
fantry in  1812,  served  throughout  the  war,  and 
was  afterward  retained  in  service  as  captain  in 
the  7th  infantry,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  mi^or. 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  the  2d  dragoons,  but  acted  as  brigadier,  com- 
manding the  right  wing  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  in  the  same 
month  was  made  brigadier-general.  He  was  sub- 
sequently brevetted  mijor-general  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  Monterey,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  sword  by  Congress.  In  1847  he 
was  in  command  of  a  division  under  Gen.  Scott, 
and  the  following  year  was  military  governor 
of  Vera  Cruz.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  he  was  in  oonunand  of  the  Union 
troops  in  Texas,  and  through  oomplidty  with 
the  Confederate  leaders  surrendered  great  quan^- 
titles  of  military  stores  and  material  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  authorities,  and  betrayed  the 
troops  under  his  charge  to  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities. For  a  short  time  he  was  in  com- 
mand at  New  Orleans,  but  very  soon  resigned, 
and  after  a  retirement  of  a  few  months  upon 
his  estate  in  Mississippi,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Union  troops,  he  removed 
to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  died. 

TYLER,  John,  Ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  bom  in  Charles  City  Co.,  Virginia^ 
March  29,  1790,  died  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  Jan. 
18, 1862.  He  graduated  at  William  and  Mary 
College  in  1807,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1809  when  but  19  years  of  age, 
and  soon  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  1811  he  was  elected  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
continued  in  that  body  6  years  where  he  vigor- 
ously supported  the  war  policv.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1810  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
reelected  in  1817  and  1819.  He  resigned  in 
1820  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1823-1826. 
he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and 
in  1825  was  elected  by  that  body  governor  by 
a  large  minority  over  John  B.  Floyd.  In  1826 
he  was  again  elected  governor  almost  unani- 
mously. He  1827  he  was  elected  to'the  United 
States  Senate,  his  competitor  being  the  famous 
John  Randolph,  and  both  candidates  avowing 
the  same  principles.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
first  term  in  the  Senate  in  1888  he  was  reelect- 
ed. While  in  the  Senate  he  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Quincy  Adams,  though  he 
had  voted  for  him  for  the  Presidency.  He  at 
first  supported  Gen.  Jackson,  but  favored  the 
nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  and 
voted  alone  against  the  "Force  Bill.'*  He 
voted  for  the  resolution  of  ceosore  against  Gen. 
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Jaokson,  for  remoTing  the  deponts,  as  an  arbi* 
trary  and  illegal  act,  though  he  regarded  the 
United  States  Bank  as  an  unconstitutional  insti- 
tution. The  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1886 
instructed  their  Senators  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
punging this  resolution,  and  Mr.  Tyler  in  conse- 
quence resigned  his  seat.  In  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1886,  he  was  supported  in  Mary- 
land by  the  Whigs,  and  in  other  States  by  the 
friends  of  Judge  White  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, and  thenceforward  became  identified 
with  the  Whig  party,  which  in  1840  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the 
ticket  with  General  Harrison.  He  was  elected, 
and  in  April,  1841,  by  the  death  of  Gen. 
Harrison  became  President.  His  vetoes  of  two 
successive  bank  bills  at  the  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress which  followed,  and  his  seeking  the  sup- 
port and  counsel  of  leading  democrats,  lost  him 
the  confidence  of  the  Whigs,  and  before  the  close 


of  his  administration  he  had  become  in  a  de- 
gree identified  with  the  dem^ratio  party,  and 
finally  selected  his  cabinet  (of  which  John  G. 
Oalhoun  was  premier)  wholly  from  that  party. 
The  most  important  measures  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  the  general  bankrupt  act  of  1641, 
the  protective  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  March  1, 1845.  At  the  close  of  his 
administration  he  retired  to  private  life,  and 
held  no  public  position  again  till  February, 
1861,  when  he  was  president  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Washington.  The  measures  he  ad- 
vocated there  failing  of  success,  he  soon  avowed 
himself  a  secessionist,  and  was  elected  a  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
at  Richmond,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  For.  a  more  fall  acconnt  of 
his  political  career  and  measures  9ee  New 
Ahxbioan  Ctclopjcdza,  VoL  xv,  p.  683,  Art. 
Ttleb,  Zows, 
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UHLAND,  JoHANK  LuDwio,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man poet,  born  in  Tiibingen,  April  26,  1787, 
died  in  that  city  Nov.  18, 1862.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  in  Tiibingen,  receiving  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1810  visited 
Paris,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  old  French  poets.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Stuttgart,  in  which  city  he  also  held 
for  some  time  a  position  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
minister  of  Justice.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest 
champions  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  demo- 
cratic progress,  and  in  1814  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  the  national  songs  of  which  became 
immensely  popular  during  the  great  political 
excitement  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  rule  in  Germany.  In  1819  and  1820 
he  was  elected  from  Tiibingen,  and  subsequent- 
ly from  Stuttgart,  to  the  representative  assem- 
bly of  Wurtemberg.  In  1829,  having  given  up 
his  legal  practice,  he  became  professor  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  but  resigned  his 
post  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  attend 
the  sittings  at  the  Chamber.  In  1889  he 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  reflection  and 
retired  for  several  years  to  private  life.  After 
the  crisis  of  1848,  the  Wurtemberg  ministry 
having  sent  him  as  a  delegate  to  Frankfort,  he 
took  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Congress, 
where  he  sat  on  the  left  side;  assisted  at  all  the 
sessions,  and  migrated  with  the  remainder  of  that 
body  to  Stuttgart,  where,  shortly  afterward,  the 
Wurtemberg  Government  dissolved  the  confer- 
ence by  force.  From  that  period  he  withdrew 
from  public  life,  living  among  his  numerous 
friends,  and  giving  himself  up  wholly  to  study. 
As  a  lyric  poet,  Uhland  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Germnny  haiB  ever  produced,  nor  was  his  fame 
confined  to  his  own  country ;  he  has  been  widely 
known  and  admired  in  England  and  America. 

In  1815  he  issued  the  first  collection  of  his 
Gedichte,    In  1886  appeared  his  work  entitled 


Ueher  dm  My  thus  der  nordisehen  Sagenlekre  ton 
Thor,  which  was  followed  in  1845  by  a  collec- 
tion of  popular  songs  entitled.  Alter  hochund 
niederdenUcher  Volkalieder^  each  being  the  result 
of  profound  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  Among,  his  finest  ballads  are 
*^  Graf  Eberhard  der  Greiner,"  and  the  legends 
from  Suabian  history. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  United  States  during  the  ten 
years  ending  in  June,  1860,  exceeded  in  propor- 
tion that  of  any  previous  period  of  ten  years 
since  the  organization  of  the  Government.  The 
labors  of  compiling  the  census  returns  have  be- 
come so  arduous  tliat  portions  are  publish^ 
from  time  to  time  as  the  work  progresses.  Tlie 
enumeration  of  the  people  and  the  collection 
of  the  other  statistics  required  the  services  of 
sixty-four  marshals,  and  4,417  assistants.  The 
compensation  paid  to  them  was  $1,045,206, 
less  $207,000  still  due  officers  in  the  seceded 
States.  In  the  compilation  of  the  returns  there 
are  employed  in  the  Census  Bureau  168  clerks 
and  16  messengers,  laborers,  and  watchmen. 

Though  the  number  of  States  has  increased 
during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1860,  frt)m 
thirty-one  to  thirty-four,  and  five  new  Terri- 
tories were  organized,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived no  accessions  of  territory  within  that 
period  except  a  narrow  strip  to  &e  southward 
of  the  Colorado  river,  along  the  Mexican  Ime, 
not  yet  inhabited.  Good  health  generally  pre- 
vailed, peace  reigned,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
interruption  to  the  natural  progress  of  the 
population.  The  increase  was  greater  by  more 
than  one  million  of  souls  than  uie  whole  popu- 
lation in  1810,  and  nearly  as  great  as  the  en- 
tire number  of  people  in  1820.  The  fsross  re- 
turns of  the  population  are  to  be  found  in  this 
"  Cydopasdia  "  for  1861 .  The  returns,  by  sexes, 
and  other  details,  are  as  follows : 
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POPULATION.  DIBTIKOniSHBD  BY  COLOB,  CONDITION,  AND  SEX,  1850  AND  18M. 


STATn 
▲JTD  TntBITOBXCa. 


1850. 


1850. 


1850. 


1800. 


MaiDe 

New  HMnpshlre 

Vermont 

tiaasaehosetto 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut , 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania , 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Distrf  ot  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky , 

Ohio : 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

I«iwa 

Missouri 


OaUfomU.... 

Oregon 

Washington .. 

Nevada 

Utah 

New  Mexico.. 

Colorado 

Nebraska.... 
Dakoto 


894.745 
155,960 
159,658 
48i,098 

70,840 

179,834 

1/^,489 

988,452 

1,142,784 

85.746 
811,187 

18,494 
451.800 
278.085 
187,747 
■Jr;rl888 

2,.J05 

K.r',287 
14t  «48 
^4.S69 
S%.S74 

3-v^.i85 

BLK.^ia4 

1»4.117 

:H»ti,l78 
4>:p.M4 

l(U.351 
M,495 

l'W.S87 

Siios 

8,188! 


6,090 
81J25 


1,'JIU.HM 

■li,fl40 
ir»fi.S89 

eTi.>.27i 

]  MV'iT.'i 
ia7K7*J 

SiU.CilO 

i\  [ifi 
2' 1,224 

3^,e54 
i6J]9 


885,068 
161,496 
168,744 
501,857 
78,585 
188,215 

1,508,886 
882,057 

1,115,426 
85,428 
206,756 
19,447 
448,500 
880,003 
186,816 


81,498 
807,081 
189,481 
114,848 

69,165 

76,815 
874,601 
868.609 
950,988 
186.606 
470,976 
400,490 
140,405 
8,848 

90,994 
979,017 

'K987 
4,949 


5310 
89,800 


810,428 
166,016 
155,974 
689,880 

88,866 

889,668 

1,921,876 

828,966 

1,421320 

44,649 
259,079 

81,179 
518.514 
816,888 
145,167 
890,505 

86,619 
856,160 
167,626 
167,891 
192,497 
152,690 
408,972 
445,806 
1,181,118 
851,167 
645,681 
80^8n 
867,914 

79,665 
819,917 
600,865 

47,687 
105398 


8,144 

710 

19,990 

44,8S5 

WI7 
18.040 

8,040 


581,818 
817,456 
818,402 
935,450 
148,875 
868,099 

8,048325 
465,509 

2,258,160 
71,169 
417,943 
87,941 
894,600 
558,028 
274.568 
621,572 
47,208 
426,514 
295,718 
255,491 
154,084 
168,189 
756,886 
761,418 

1,955,050 
895,071 
977,154 
846.064 
804.756 
6,088 
191,881 
598,004 

91*685 
18,087 


11380 
61,585 


825,579 
•814,889 
1,??1.464 

8     :  780 

'■■!■;. 

2. -4  J,  266 

SM.589 

:,h\918 

^■^  764 

111 

100 

.888 

.V'L588 

it,T48 

r>L:is481 

^;ra.901 

:i:r;.629 
■rj]:i94 
i^-^l  191 
!^-^r;.T88 
"'-■il7 
»S 
)14 

m 
m 
no 

l.(n.;i,509 

]-HJ,ri79 

n;:-.^J08 

:.-.:J87 

n.164 

^-$18 

40.214 

98,481 

84,281 

28,769 

4,887 


726 
260 
875 
4,424 
1,788 
8,820 
28,452 
11,798 


9,085 

85.198 

4,848 

86,002 

18,298 

4,181 

1,875 

418 

1,056 

474 

7,479 

211 

814 

8,117 

4,868 

12,601 

1,481 

6,715 

2,777 

865 

21 

165 

1,861 

"872 
12(> 


Total 10,026,408118369,484   9.526,666   18,188,890   19,558,068   87.008.814    208,7241284,000    225,771   258,996 


659 

258 

871 

4,469 

L.881 

4186 

?V178 

1..812 

l'n,878 

'J.i" 

1.702 
v;.721 

n,r  " 

4.543 

1,669 

454 

1,254 

882 

8,279 

181 

78 

8,688 

6,101 

18398 

8,567 

6,791 

8,809 

668 

126 

581 

1,697 

286 

2,827 

76 

26 

85 

18 

45 

87 

85 


680 

260 

848 

4,640 

1,982 

8,878 

26,617 

12,012 

28,267 

9,088 

89,581 

5,811 

28,881 

14,165 

4,829 

1,656 

514 

1,209 

456 

9,968 

186 

894 

8,805 

M48 

18,588 

1,152 

6,547 

2,659 

270 

18 

168 

1,257 

*"90 
87 


241 

888 

5.188 

2,121 

4,491 

25.827 

18.006 

80,476 

9,940 

44.196 

6,429 

80,821 

15,588 

6366 

1,681 

478 

1,486 

891 

10,868 

8,762 

6388 

18,266 

8,282 

6,687 

8,819 

618 

188 

628 

1,875 

«889 

1,250 

52 

4 

10 

17 

40 

9 

88 


Statss 

▲in>  TEUUTOBnES. 


Fr»e  Colored. 


Aggrogate. 


1850. 


Maine 

NewHampebirp... 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

MaryUnd 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.... 
South  Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiMiMippi 

Loi^siana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana , 


1,856 
680 

718 

9.004 

ilfilO 

T,fl« 

40,1  -^ 

TIJ88 
10,050 
54,888 

S,96U 

%m 
Das 

9,865 

980 

17,408 

897 

608 

6,488 

10,011 

85,879 

8,588 

11,269 


1,827 
494 
709 

ff.fl08 

turn 

H,rp2Z 
49JI05 
ar'.nis 

CK'.,'^49 
1&>29 

Kv^4a 

11JB1 

6^|'42 

St:M68 

&.314 

!^,r.0O 

?B8 

178 

18,647 

855 

144 

7,800 

10,684 

86.664 

6,799 

11,48^ 


96 

'V,i74 

45,944 

1.482 

84a562 

141381 

187,756 

168,857 

19,804 

171,804 

154.674 

12^874 

88,700 

88.658 

118,780 

105,068 


860 

44318 

1,818 

849,488 

166.469 

196371 

889,198 

81,848 

817,766 

819,801 

171,977 

91,189 

66,174 

186370 

118,009 


140 

'V,il6 

44,494 

8,865 

881.966 

148367 

197,828 

198,825 

19306 

in,040 

154,626 

118,985 

29,461 

28,442 

120,679 

105,918 


18 

"088 

48,876 

1,978 

941,882 

164300 

205,885 

288,005 

80,897 

817,814 

817380 

150.749 

91,8n 

54,941 

189,849 

118,474 


886 

'  *8,290 

90368 

8,687 

478,528 

888,548 

884,984 

881,682 

89310 

842,844 

809,873 

244.609 

68,161 

47,100 

889.459 

810,981 


18 

1,798 

87,189 

8,185 

490,865 

881,050 

408.406 

468,198 

6U45 

48^060 

436,631 

881,726 

182366 

111,115 

875.719 

826,488 


t 

f 

1 

s 

8,C 

4 
83 


69 
►76 
20 
14 
45 
92 
04 
55 
86 
i82 
64 
M.'«7 
1,4'     «1 

8  89 
6       07 

9  85 
t>i,<*45 

771,628 
606,526 
617,762 
218.692 
809,897 

l,008,n7 
988.405 

1,980329 
897,654 
988,416 


688,879 
886,078 
815,098 

1,881,066 
174,680 
460,147 

8,880,785 
678,085 

8,906,115 
118,816 
687,049 
75,060 

1306.818 
998,628 
708,708 

1,067,886 
140,485 
964.801 
791.805 
708,008 
604315 
485.450 

1,109,801 

l,16^684 

8,889308 
749,118 

1,850,428 


*  Including  taxed  Indians  and  Chinese  as  follows:  Maine,  6;  Vermont,  20;  Massachusetts,  08;  Rhode  IsUnd,  19;  Con- 
neoUeut,  16:  New  York,  140;  Pennsylyania.  7:  Virginia,  118;  North  Camlina,  1,158:  South  Carolina,  88;  Georgia,  88; 
Florida,!;  Alabama,  160;  Mississippi,  8;  Louisiana,  178;  Texas,  408;  Arkansas,  48;  Tennessee,  60;  Kentacky,88;  Ohio, 
80;  Michigan,  8315;  Indiana,  890:  Illinois,  82;  Wisconsin,  1.017;  Minnesota,  2369;  Iowa.  65;  Missouri,  20;  Kansas,  189; 
CUifomla,  87,908  (including  88,140  Chinese);  Oregon,  IH;  Washington,  486:  Utah,  89;  New  Mexico,  10,507:  Nebraska, 
68:  Dakota,  8.261;  District  of  Columbia,  1 :  total.  60,469,  of  whom  87329  were  Indians  and  88»140  Chinese,  and  48,078  maiee 
and  18391(7349  of  both  races  in  CallfornU)  females. 
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UNITED   8TATE& 


population;  DISTIKGUIBHED  BT  OOLOB,  condition,  Aia>  8EZ.  1880  AHD  IBtO^OmMmutO,) 


Pr««  Colored. 

BUtm. 

Anregoa.      • 

States 

AVDTCBHRMOn. 

ToUL 

MalM. 

P«mala. 

Told. 

1830. 

USD. 

lasa 

lass. 

laoa 

1880. 

uaa 

im 

1888L 

IM. 

Illinois 

89 

888 

8,618 

"962 
807 

7,688 
l^lTl 
859 
1,104 
8^ 

80 
46 
80 
86 
46 
67 

48;4&4 
18 

ciriooo 

*'"l8 

48^988 
•  ••• 

""u 

67^671 
"*'ll 

87;489 
*"*86 

11^961 
•  ••• 

■  ••• 
29 

""l6 
.... 

851,470 

806,891 

6,077 

198,814 

688,044 

1,801 

iXwo 

61,647 

1,711:961 

WlacoMin 

111^856 

lows 

CT4.M8 

Mlasourl :.... 

XlSSLOlt 

Kanoaa 

107,906 
01tJ04 

Orecon 

et,469 

-WMhln^n 

Nevada 

Utah 

11,604 
4MiL89 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Msn 

Dakota 

Total 

484,449 

487,996 

1,602,246 

1,982.626 

1,601,490 

1,971,186 

8,804^18 

8.906,760  88.191^6 

01,44^080 

DEATHS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  MONTHS  AND  BT  SEX,  I860. 


B 

PrvportloBi. 

Biato 

Mouths. 

Males. 

Femalw. 

TotaL 

MalM. 

Feiaalea. 

TotaL 

Nciiny. 

Jannary ., 

17,687 
17,791 
20.660 
19,886 
21,866 
14;888 
16,181 
18,887 
17,848 
16,467 
18,194 
14,614 
1,888 

16,166 
16,208 
18,478 
17,698 
19,876 
18,828 
14,361 
16,668 
16,868 

liilllilllill 

4.48 

4.79 

6.18 

6.08 

6J3 

&78 

i.08 

4.61     , 

4.40     ' 

a89 

8.44 
&68 

&8S 
4.87 
4.66 
468 
4.88 
&44 
&60 
4.17 
418 
&46 
&96 

asi 

&94 
9.16 
9.88 
9.61 
10.86 
7.17 
7.70 
&78 

aoi 

&40 
6.80 

7.60 

February  

7.73 

Mareh .:...;;..:;:.:.::::::::;::::; 

&11 

April 

7.88 

May.:;::::::;:::;:::;;:::::::::::: 

T.8S 

June 

681 

July 

8w0I 

August 

laoo 

September. 

11.40 

October 

&81 

November « 

T.49 

December 

7M 

Total .' 

807,886 

186,686 

892,881 

68.78 

47.88 

loaoo 

lOOiOO 

DEATHS  CLASSIFIED  BT  AGES  AND  BT  SEX,  I860. 


Proportiaas. 

MalM. 

FemalM. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Fmaales. 

fMal,18n. 

Total,  UBBL 

0—1 

44,480 

90,688 

12,498 

•      7:667 

6,888 

18,888 

6,869 

8,111 

10,898 

9,468 

16,824 

18,470 

11,908 

11,284 

8,996 

4,776 

1284 

688 

86,794 

17,648 

11,168 

7^088 

6,147 

18,687 

6,768 

9:866 

10.661 

ir,660 

16,848 

10,688 

8,614 

8:828 

8,009 

4,808 

In 

81,274 
88,286 
88,646 
14,650 
10,479 
87,460 
18,187 
17,876 
90,040 
19,018  . 
81,667 
88,998 
90,416 
80,107 
17,004 
9,684 
8,874 
l,OfiO 

11.85 
6.86 
&10 
1.98 
1.86 
868 
1.68 
8.07 
8.66 
8.41 
4.14 
&44 
&04 
8.88 
8.80 
1.89 
0.88 

9.89 
4.61 
&86 
1.81 
lill 
&48 
1.78 
086 
8.69 
0.44 
8.99 
8.68 
9.17 
8.26 
&06 
1.88 

a4i 

9a74 
9.76 
6.04 
a74 
8.67 
7.01 
a86 
4.48 
6l84 
4.86 
&06 
6l18 
&8I 
a]8 
IM 
9.46 
0.74 

16L90 

1—8 

a—  8 

8^4 

•     0L41 

4—6 

6—10 

6L68 

10-16 

4.10 

16—80 

«.T0 

80—86 

[     11.74 

o.or 

86-80 

80-40 

40—60 

T14 

60-60 

Ik66 

60—70 

6il9 

70—80 

4.17 

80—90 

9L54 

00— 

0L7O 

Unkno^^n,  r 

*'* 

Total 

207,986 

18^686 

808.881 

6178 

47.88 

loaoo 

IOOlOO 

UNITED  STATES. 
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Table  sbowinq  thb  Populatiok  op  ' 

TBI  SiTIMTH  ClKSim  (1850)  AND  1 
A2H>  InCBXASB  PXB  CbKT. 


B  PsiNaPAL  OlTIBS  AND  ToWNS  IN  THE  UNTRD  StATBS,  ACCORDING  TO 
E  ElGBTH  CBN8D3  (1860),  BBSPKCTITBLT;  AlSO  THB  NUMBBICAL  InCBBASB 

The  letter  I  indicates  lose. 


CxnSS  AVD  Towvs. 


Is 

&5 

s 

n 

tka 

5 

n 

&-.rfl8 

e-2.T»87 

11,604 

22.86 

ai,j6i 

K-.:02 

7,441 

85.00 

11,768 

rj.i98 

740 

6.80 

^  :£25 

Ti«9 



i.7.49 

?.r48 

l'i.lf36 

1,488 

15.06 

b,T84 

l-.':52 

8,918 

44.86 

4,K88 

'.J    :88 

Z.7.91 

:n^11 

-29 

1,518 

6a42 

^,"85 

;   88 

8,758 

104.69 

m.*^ 

21^.118 

48,864 

25.65 

4-.-61 

SI. 129 

88,863 

91.97 

13<>,S81 

insi2 

40,981 

29.90 

14,482 

lfi.40T 

1,975 

18w68 

^020 

8,076 

56 

0.70 

6,110 

7.718 

1,608 

26.24 

486 

98 

657 

14.48 

4  «32 

06 

2,624 

64.28 

S^y^ 

JfV    61 

169,828 

175.87 

'.>,4T9 

U.  :W 

4,879 

51.47 

4-\;«5 

4.^..■.78 

•  •  •••. 

i&60 

1I^.^8« 

16L,  44 

4^60^ 

89.51 

1T,S8S 

l^/'M 

672 

a76 

I7.i«4 

txilT 

26,888 

154.83 

iTiie 

a-..i'68 

7,847 

45.58 

'iy/'68 

li5-:80 

79,297 

26465 

l^;.■l6 

:    60 

10,845 

71.23 

C  148 

75 

082 

15.17 

tv-eo 

50 

1,999 

82.98 

i;.83 

29 

747 

4.13 

^■.42 

21 

8,679 

61.91 

7  100 

26 

626 

7.40 

21. ■-19 

19 

24,600 

117.08 

\:96 

02 

806 

a78 

JO  '70 

31 

9,111 

88.05 

1,-^ 

67 

9,419 

609.68 

3,iOS 

DO 

9,892 

818.27 

DS6 

^.■j65 

2,979 

802.12 

1LG24 

lt.it26 

2,602 

2L71 

fl,028 

!iji8 

2,115 

85.08 

4.648 

4.7W 

144 

8.09 

4,EI61 

f..022 

961 

28.66 

1,488 

S..'r29 

2,098 

145.75 

4.282 

HJ,^B8 

6,106 

142.59 

6,486 

4,437 

IL  80.82 

T,T86 

3iV^04 

8,118 

40.04 

&.866 

38 

867 

488 

4Jn 

W 

8,180 

7498 

'.■-.^'04 

»8 

2,199 

86.45 

i;^'.B5 

H 

15,599 

115.03 

!V:86 

37 

901 

1488 

7.  84 

MS 

5,571 

71.11 

(•:m 

18 

, , 

1L0.95 

^.^'84 

11 

10.577 

181.65 

i.'89 

U 

8.682 

229.53 

«;  M 

26 

22,870 

826.28 

Ji,iT8 

16 

5,658 

22a82 

S»;i88 

27 

a444 

10.81 

4^,^94 

38 

24.889 

57.50 

14.J5T 

38 

4,826 

88.85 

li!::28 

28 

1.200 

9.78 

i-i-m 

D8 

^284 

42.81 

KmTI 

58 

<L16l09 

1M80 

21 

171 

1.58 

1,45 

l^:s37 

8,172 

672.89 

l.i29 

a,<>74 

1,845 

150.12 

1,^24 

.\iJ28 

8.204 

175.65 

Cmxs  AND  Towva. 


n 

1 

&3 

»• 

(U 

*^ 

l;i.982 

20,109 

6,177 

S'>.r,16 

29,258 

8,748 

4.;?B5 

8^902 

80,967 

2tM.i61 

45,246 

25,185 

f'.l67 

7,647 

1,480 

.\:^86 

6,272 

986 

K.rB9 

22,628 

18,794 

i,:40 

5,824 

2,784 

^^.142 

8,180 

118 

S-...45 

89,267 

18,922 

51     47 

805,651 

290,104 

.-^      94 

71,914 

88,020 

2^,m 

15,611 

1,235 

liiil78 

16,988 

6,510 

1I1JI19 

11,266 

1,287 

ll-l;i75 

168,675 

52,800 

r.,-20 

10,065 

4,245 

Si,452 

6.094 

a,:p72 

18,401 

8,829 

^.''68 

10,608 

945 

h,'jM 

10^115 

1,184 

11,415 

1M96 

8,781 

).6B1 

5,482 

751 

4,184 

6,612 

2,178 

liV-ite 

14,047 

8,782 

1,1178 

8,467 

1,789 

2'\^15 

26,841 

5,526 

1J.TB8 

9,885 

«••...> 

H,t«2 

9,602 

1,880 

4i.:ii8 

60,666 

9,158 

8l^^<il5 

668,529 

222,484 

4rMi01 

49,217 

2,616 

1 4.1110 

18,266 

4,266 

ii.o2i 

6,272 

248 

vi^m 

14,726 

782 

ik:^84 

•19,588 

8,254 

:vii95 

14,045 

8,960 

fi.y02 

18,682 

6,780 

n^.408 

48,204 

11,801 

^jT.r,70 

87,910 

10,840 

]-.=^«4 

25,187 

6,778 

J\T48 

28,161 

7,418 

4,M8 

4,780 

262 

3.448 

6,608 

6,160 

1711 

.   5,180 

8,419 

11.766 

16,199 

8,488 

l>i>/i«4 

22,252 

1,988 

12'2Ji7l 

28,119 

5.848 

■i.^.-'ll2 

22,292 

6,9S0 

7;.s60 

160,773 

82,918 

34.776 

66,802 

22,026 

\'jn 

9,579 

658 

0,340 

6,154 

14 

■2,718 

8.218 

495 

0.451 

20,223 

18,767 

2^,755 

89,282 

10,447 

HM41 

1^876 

4,9fl5 

17,^65 

22,529 

4,964 

:H'78 

4,591 

913 

4ii,iK)l 

61,122 

91,121 

7,'>M 

9,662 

2,288 

IT.iHO 

24,960 

7,911 

7.fi*4 

8,820 

1,256 

M;.jT9 

21,608 

1JM9 

11,485 

14,088 

2,648 

10,855 

9,229 

il 

h 


Albany.N.T., 

AlleRhany  City,  Pa. . 

Aagosta,  Ga 

AaKOsta,  Me. 

Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Alexandria,  Ya. 

Ann  Arbor,  MIeh. . . . 

Anni^olls,  Md. 

Alton,  IlL 

Baltimore,  Md...... 

Bu&lo,  N.Y 

Boston,  Masa. 

Bangor,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Barlinsrton,  Yl 

Barlington,*N.  J 

Burlington,  Iowa. . . . 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 

Camden,  N.J 

Charleston,  8.  C 

CinolnnatL,  Ohia.... 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Charlestown,  Mass. . . 

Chicago,  Hi 

Cambridge,  Mass. . . . 
CanandalgudT  N.  Y. . 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Chllicothe,Ohlo..... 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dover,  N.H. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . . 

Dubuaue,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa... 
Fall  River,  Mass..... 

Frederick,  Md. 

Fayetteviile,N.  C... 
Fredericksburg,  Ya. . 

Freeport,  111 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind..,., 

Gardiner,  Me. , 

Gloucester,  Mass .... 
Georgetown.  D.  C . . 
Galveston,  Texas. ... 

Galena,  111 , 

Hartford,  Conn. , 

Hudson,  N.Y 

Harrlsburg,  Pa. , 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . . . 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. . . . . , 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Lowell,  Binsa. 

Louisville,  Ky , 

Lynn,  Mass 

Lookport,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa , 

Lynchburg,  Ya. 

Lexington,  Ey 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

La  Porte,  Ind 


Manchester,  N.  H..... 

Mobile,  AU. 

Montgomery,  Ala 
Mllwaukie,Wis.. 
Marbleheao,  Mass 
Middleborongh,  M 

Memphis,  Teun 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Madison,  Ind 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . . 

New  York.  N.Y 

Newark,  N.J.....  . 

Norfolk.  Ya 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

Nashua,  nTh 

Nantucket,  Mass 

Newburyport.  Mass.. 

Newport,  R.  I , 

New  London,  Conn. . . 

Newburg,N.Y. 

Newbem,N.  C 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Pekin,  IlL 

Portland,  Me 

Portsmouth,  N.  H...., 

Portsmouth,  Ya. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Petersburg;  Ya. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Poughkeensie,  N.  Y... 

PatersoUfN.J. , 

Peoria,  111 

Qulncy,  111 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Ya. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Richmond,  Ind 

Rock  Island,  ni 

Springfield,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass. , 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Savannah,  Ga 

St.  Louis,  Mo. , 

Ban  Francisco.  Cal. ... 
Schenectady,  N.Y... 
Steubenvilfe,  Ohio ... 

Thomaston,  Me 

Trenton,  N.J 

Troy,  N.Y 

Taunton,  Mass , 

lTtica,N.Y 

Yicksburg,  Miss. 

Washington,  D.  C. . . . . 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Worcester,  Mass. 

W«st  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Wilmington,  Del..... 

Wheeling,  Ya 

Zanesville,  Ohio. , 


448S 
42.61 

627.49 

126.54 
28.99 
17.54 

155.94 

109.60 

1.47 

9&00 

66L27 

8489 

&96 

62.18 

12.86 

4494 

72.98 

2.27.89 

40.00 

9.83 

12.50 

88.12 

16.04 

49.12 

86.84 

106.61 
86.54 

1418 
16.99 
22.04 
65.48 
5.61 
80.88 
412 
5.61 
72.88 

175.66 
97.51 
82.42 
87.60 
86.88 
47.12 
5l80 

857.51 

199.82 
29.18 
9.81 
26.26 
45.69 

106.49 
68.84 
7J»S 

ai6 

18.18 
218w07 
86.20 
47.27 
28.26 
2482 
52.T8 
81.60 
46.40 
16.60 
68J6 
28.16 
L  10.87 
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Mftino ..., 

K«iw  ilampablre ..,., 
Ytjnnont,.,,.,.,.... 

MajiM<:hEiiwita 

Kkofle  Laluid. 

CuunecUcut,... 

Kew  York 

New  Jeriej *, «, 

l*«i]U!^ylvanLi........ 

|>cljiMf lire. , , ,   .... 

IhlarylAiiJ 

nistrkt  of  Cwlurablft. 

Vlrglniii 

Norlli  Csimlloa 

gniith  CargiLllU. 

Gfforw'ia...*,* *, 

Florlila ,...,, 

Alaljaina...,. ........ 

!illi^3ssJip|ii 

Li>uL3laj]jih...,H,  *,...! 

TexM 

Afkabiuia . , . , 

Tcnni^ueo, ,..-. 

Kentucky,,,,... .... 

Ohio ,,. 

Mlchl^mn........ 

IrLdtjinii. , 

JlllnoiA 

Wbcoitila, ,.,. 

MiUD^^uta *. 

lijwa  . . ........ 

Miiaonrt.... ., 

Kums 

CaltlbHiIiu,..*w  ***.., 

Oreiran 

Wa&lilQgtoa 

Utah,,,. 

New  Mexico..,..  .... 

Ncbiuta. . 

Dakota 


Acnes  of  Imprvvfd 
LlcuI  In  TbriDt. 


2,039,aO« 
S,251,4eS 
2,001 ,400 
i,18ft,436 
330,487 
l,768,1Ta 
Ll406s901 
1,767,091 
ae'-i^?,6l9 

2,79T,9^>5 
l«,2ti7 
10.S6049t5 
5i.*&%975 
4,072,651 
«,31^,*I9 

B49,049 
4,4$&,S]4 
3,444,86^ 
1,WO,0^ 

643,916 

&.90i^,27i>l 
9,E^'V],4»^ 
1.929,110 
6,046,^:! 

],(>4:>,499 

&,055' 
824,6.S2' 
ff,933,435| 


Cmiih  Tmlnc  ot  fm.tJtM, 


166.301 


^aT7,216 

2,763,443 

S29,a§4 
1,830,809 
liST«,3»7 
1,944,446 
10,469^^06 
0Si,065 
S;,0O2,2e9 

11,485,954 
6,MT,2S4 

4,5I2,0f4> 
£,y62JSS 

6.462,9^71 
M5O.0W 
£.784,901 
2,S49,^>T 
1,98^030 
6,^.97,974 
7,(m,2l7 
12,6C5„^S7: 

a4lMei 

9,161,717' 
13,251,4:8 
3,746,1136 

664;i97 
3,750,253 
e,246,S7!| 

372,B$5. 
2,4au,S§2' 


2,&15.T97  S,0«3,M9 
1,140.926  1,877,501 
1,524,41$    1,4t>2,3fl6 


Cub  vfelue  ijf  1ni,plr^ 
mcuis  mail  talkcbluKty 


Hun 


1.450,        I 


1,222,676 

197,451 

616,701 ! 

6,710,120 

9b4,965] 


l,iei9,212 

1^,i^U 

6ia,4&7| 

6.610,658, 

!,^t39,0!i6 


16,838 
160,201 


6,294,728   0,648,947 
S75^SSa       387,230 

1,836,445!  i,S3».aoe 
11,187,  ie,is« 
l5,TM,n619,5Ta»4fi 
lB,64iS,009  lI,a46,6S5 
12,1A049  11,633,800 
16,442,900  l&,6a:,733 
1,246,2401  2,273  00» 
7,T0S,06T  l«,6St0l3 
:,04fl,061, 11, 708.666 
3,899,018  6,765,S79 
10,flA2,363  20,4ti6,99il 
1,816,684  7,a09,(»Sg 
ia,!^iS,ft4E»  13,467,960 
10,981,478  11, 51 9,1169 
ai46,0m»,  8,075,661 
2,164,780  3,611.581 
7.740,.?79|  8,164,069 
C997,iJ67|  T,993,a5T 
1,931,169.  4,163,1tt4 
aa,^^  2.^2'ij34 
1,911,332  6,649, 13fi 
6,794,245  13,737,&,19 

[  1,2^626 

3,S61,631    6,,'i38,«ife 
£99^1    5,316,?!  7 

i     800,807 

30,616        58,^9 
134,370.  1,177,065 

&01J2S 

24,383 


154,861,748  118,690.7*6 
56,246,9971  69,6^9,761 
68,367,227  91yMl,fl78 
1«J»,076,34T  V23,25^W8j 
17,0T0,SC>2  19,885,678 
72,726,422  90,830,005 
561,546,642  S4>a,84S,593 
120,237,61 1 1  lH)i;250y83S 
4OT.K7fi,(i'99i6^iO&OJ07 
1^,^^1,031  81,426^7 
87,178,MG  14.'i,97a.677 
1.780,460  2,9B9,267 
2 16,40 1,643 '37 1,696,2 11 
ST.S^L766|  141^3^11.065 
£2,431,6841 139,652,506 
»,75S,446[l67.073,(!;0a 
0^329,109  16,871,654 
64^28,234175^,176.168 
54,738,084  186,866,914; 
76,^14J9S  216^%4ai 
16.550.(M^  104,007,6691 
15,265,240  91,6T«,408' 
97,861,212  272,556.054 
165,021,202  291,496,956 
868,758,603  666.664,171 
51,872,446  168.270,087 
1 86.88,%  1 73  344>I5,I76 
96, 138,300 '432,5^1.07  2 
28,528,5631  Sljl7,n-^ 
161,048!  19,0:0.V:7 
16,657,567  IIP, 741,4m 
68,225,643  230,6^2,1^11 
■  11,894,1^ 
46,571,994! 
14,765,365 
1,116,202 
1,6%854: 
2,701,626, 
3,1116.009 
97,885 


t2,284/>S7  #3.Sefi.S3T 
2,314,125  2,«S2,412 
2,789,281  3.564,728 
3,209,564  3,SH»»S 
497,201  687,241 
1,892,541    e,389,481 

22,094.920  29,160,6^6 
4,4Kli^iOa    6,746,567 

11,722,511  £2,442,842 

510,2791     S17,S83 

2,468,448  ■  4,010^529 

40,220 1       5i4l0 

7,021,772 ;  9.31^1,005 

*  8,931,682'  6,873,942 
4,186,854:  a,t5l,667 
6,894,150  6,844.887 
668,7951  888,930 
6,125,668:  7,287^^ 
5,762,937^  8,664,816 

11,576,936  20,S»1,8&3 
2,151,704,  6,114,862 


ISiO.     I     IMh. 


41,721 
34,SS31 
61,*P57| 


i0.6i 

41,101 

e7,B3iJ 


42,216,    4T,I$« 


,121 
38,27 »» 


1,601,296 
5,860,230 
6  169,067 
12,750,565 
2,J©I,371 


4,024.114 
e,37L0«5 
t,4T4,5ti 
!(^790,2S» 
5,855,642 


6.704,444  10.420,826 
6,41  k6,661  19,276,160 

1,0H1..^>6^^    .'5,758,847 

i:'.'iM     l,i:i44,O09 

],:7L',-ny    5,1P0,042 

'     675,386 


3I1J99: 
1,658,922? 


108,483 

183,423 

""8*,2SS 

n,9fio 


£,448,297 
W9.10@ 
2<:i2,.'Wi6 
26.\S:4 
194,00.'» 
1^,082 
1^574 


6,1^ 

26,bro. 
447,1  H  4  5ie^7'^'i 

63.066!    l^l&f 
aS&JB&^\  487.054 

13,^53     16JS4I 

76,eS4     9a,4M 

2T2,4ca  sgrr,6^ 

148,693  im.mi 
97,171  j    >t,125 

151,831 1  ItU^lXt 
10,&48.    m4£4 

128,001 1  127^« 

115.4«0  JI7J54 


^J^14 

Weo 

fl0,1»7 

S7a,S»A 

55,500 
814.299 


75^069 


ifnj4t 


267,65B,  57ei,l«t 
ai»,U9|  IR193 

$«0|    17,123 

8»,536<  174,957 

31^819  U«l,S74 

I  ia,s&a 

......      MiOS 

3.429,      6,145 
^0l9    10,119 

.....,!  84 


BTlTt* 

Awi  tiul  Hiiirt. 

HUdl 

.««. 

WorklDf  <ni«. 

OUWt  WIM. 

ii»«^ 

ATtu  TElt£l1X»lt1£A, 

lijsa 

1900, 

iSHK 

\&B0. 

l«a.     \     IJWJh 

IBM 

Am, 

lasj 

IIW. 

Maine,  

Now  1  r  am  ha  lilrA 

&6 

19 

21S 

34 

1 

49 

9C3 

4,0^9 

2,259 

791 

5,644 

57 

31,4^ 

25,269 

37,4^.1 

51.379 

6,002 

59,P96 

5I,M? 

44,840 

12,463 

u,m 

75,803 

65,609 

8,138 

70 

6,699 

1U,573 

166 

14 

764 

41.667 

104 

10 

35 

108 

10 

S3 

1,553 

6,362 

8.b32 

2.294 

&,S29 

4t,ni4 

61,8bg 
56.456 
101 ,0f^ 
10,009 
108,701 
112,48.^ 
92,2-W 
63,fHK) 
44,15? 
119,221 
in,6:WS 
6,917 
359 

nm 

88,881 

1,fU9 

895 

5713 

60,941 
1,430 

13,744 

179 

978 

11, "255 

4T8 

12 

94,277 
146,123 
180,099 

1H,69S 

85,461 
931,324 
118,736 
580.224 

19,248 

86,S56 
8J3 
317,610 
221,799 
198,244 
334,223 

72.S76 
227,791 
214.281 
1IV.\5I6 
217,i^n 

S)9,16I 
2:iO,456 
2J  7,475 
544,499 

99.676 
2M,5%4 
294,(571 

64,889 
607 

A704 
2^0.169 

4,280 
9,427 

■4,S6i 
10,635 

147,315 

171.60i 

144.492 

10,700 

9^977 

1.128,634 

138,^18 

678.547 

22J&96 

99,463 

639 

830,627 

228.623 

163,938 

299.6*8 

92,704 

234,016 

207,m 

180,672 

M8.088 

158.873 

247,106 

369,215 

096,309 

200,635 

491.<S8 

632,731 

193,996 

40,886 

IB.^,546 

345,243 

26,726 

98,1*59 

58.^73 

10,034 

18,052 

84,461 

7,126 

986 

88,893 
59,027 
4?Ji77 
46,611 

8,189 
401988 
17H,Bfi9 
12,070 
61,537 

9,797 
M1B5 
104 
80iH3 
87,809 
20,507 
73,266 

5,794 
66,961 
63,485 
54,968 
51,2^6 
.34,2H9 
86,256 
62,2Ti 
65,391 
55,350 
4^1.221 
70,156 
43,S()1 
6,V5 
21,892 
112,168 

4,is6 

8,114 

K266 
I2,2fil 

79,793 
61,612 
42,660 
88,221 
7.867 
47,989 

131,702 

10.067 

60,871 

9.5S0 

84,524 

69 

9:,962 

48,611 

i£,639 

74,487 

7,787 

92,495 

104.184 
61,008 

172,243 
711,944 

104,495 

10^999 
61.760 
66,949 
95.992 
90.973 
93,660 
37.574 
66,:>rt.'{ 

166.55-5 

20.133 

81,527 

7,426 

2,777 

9,903 

26,104 

12,720 

848 

125^^90 
114,606 
154,143 

88,284 
9,376 
60,220 
767,406 
l^0,45a 
662.195 
34,166 
98,595 
123 

m,izi 

434.402 
56^,935 
800.019 
1^2,415 
43^,263 
436,254 
414,798 

61,018 
165,B20 
414,051 
442,763 
749,(«7 
119.471 
389,691 
541,209 

76,293 
740 

69.025 
449,178, 

2b3'6» 
34,198 

'3,4<^ 

io,oe5 

149,837 
118,005 
140,350 
97,201 
11,648 
9\0S1 
721.687 
f>9,909 
685,675 
2S,5iH 
119,254 
198 

ei^iiw 

416.676 
330,200 
631,707 
284,786 
452,648 
415^650 
329.855 
2,783,267 
8ia&5B 
408,574 
467,645 
*01,781 
367,688 
662,990 
W11J77 
32^3^0 
51,4>43 
291,145 
657.158 
4UDO0 
952,018 
98.001 
16.072 
17,860 
iS,S36 

IS 

451,577 

884,756 

1,014,122 

]SE,£51 

44396 
174,1^1 
468,241 
160.488 
1,522,857 

27.608 
177,902 
160 
1,310004 
596.249 
386^1 
660,435 

28,811 
371J^ 
804,9n 
110.338 
IOO.S80 

91,25* 

1,102,091 
3,942,929 

746.4?t5 
l,1*3.4<>3 

e94,f4» 

m 

149,900 
762,511 

1W4 
15,883 

"im 

877,271 

45S^473 

sia,6»4 

%^enin;fnt    ..........  ...... 

Ti],W8 

MnS'^icrh  iiS4^ttA       *           .... 

U<dS9 

Rhotle  Islflnd............. 

fSjm 

Cnnnpcticnt.. 

Nuw  York 

llI,lCff 

2,617,!^ 

l«k,S2S 

PentisylTftiila 

1,»1.5H) 

MbtvUiM , . 

Dbtiict  (ff  Cflliimbla...... . 

V\tft\n\A , ..,. 

Korth  enrol  iua 

f^oiith  CaroltDO. 

t55,76S 
4*1 

1,043,9*6 
M4v740 
MM09 

G^onf  1  a.. ,...,.,... 

m^M^ 

Florida                        .     , . 

iMM 

Alabainn,, 

MfaslMippL . 

LouiFiEuia.,. .,...,...,.. ... 

wmjm 

Texas 

A  rkhjisng.. 

TBUIS 

Tcnnowee. 

Kemiirky , 

Ohin......         

T7a»i7 
n9^,99f| 

&06a,s*t 

Michigan ..,., 

IniliflniL.....  „..,... 

minora.. 

"Wlsc^mMn . ........ 

1,465,477 
U,157,liIS 

Minn^i^la      +          , . .   ,    ^ 

i^iii 

m^B^s 

Missouri-... %..H 

MET,4«5 

ia,79a 

Catlfoniift 

1.666 
420 

""825 
8,654 

„ggl 

WjihhiPEtoti.. 

Utnli 

Ni-iT  Mi^Jtlcu. 

«i.43t 

um 

J>aJ;«ia.. 
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Utatm 


B«tllL 


r>lAt  «f  Uvt  wioak. 


fi^D,  biubeJi. 


t     >a», 


isw. 


i!!ieD. 


Jfaliit. 

]|tmchiiKtt». . ,  - , .  '^ 
lUiDde  talAiuL. 

WftW  York.**.,**,... 

DuUwfvre  ^,,,  rp-^  f  «>■ 

Kiry£iitii ,.*..... 

piitrlet  ufColiimbLa.. 

Viffliila., .,.,. 

K<>nEi  C»Ei1iD& 

hamth  CaroUtia . . . .  ^ .  ■ 
G«orglh — »_,*  — *. 

Florm „  .. 

AkitfttQA 

H!j0lHl{>pt. ...„. 

L0UlUli£UlA.,....,  ...... 


Timae«iiQ4 

£ititiiokf .  ,.„...... 

Ohio..... 

Utehlgjirt 


tuw^. ...... 

MEnonrL... 


40.486. 
si;ii9      Ta,e4S 

250^0    iJ'V'-^t:> 

i.6i."H      ]  ,*m 
i,ai2.st;.5  i.^--t,L'U 

;  «'»B,4a8j  3T4,3m; 

UW4.W0  1,:3«,»50 

ffifT«801     IM3.3.'«! 
l,S88,37Si 

ia«a,7T^  3,49eLMfi 

l»,37fl:    93^907 
784    ]01.:" 


.     8»fl,T3T 


|»HT05,73ft 

ekei7i,fl(n| 

]^84a,«3S 
9,fi47.710' 

7,4«7.43U 
7;^,5Tlf,49» 

41,60U,<tB3 

7,MT,e84 

l7.7i:.(\jT 

^.V^^'.|l,l^|-^ 

:;■"■,  T  J -,1M 

n,  152,^7:- 
U\4 1^9371 


GftlJ«H-Glft..ft 


OlMOIL, 


WJiShliifiton.. 

|t»w  lfIcilof>. 
HebrukA.,.. 
JHkvXA. 


S23,4t7 

'hi 

7^14 


4M.i2a 

m 


2fl,97S^01fl 
£0,6«1.4Slt 

^00S,T34 
2a;473,flM^ 

34.ao*,a-w' 

4,597,JHfl! 
a.6S5.a75i 

mm 

l,4Hi^ 


»15,437JW8i 

1^B&4^3; 
IS.mj44| 
2,04^044, 

)A,lS4,fiB3 

4T^m«,3M 
.^^JtT?.7&4 

61,24:^:4 
S(t,4SS,TliO 

ao,ii  (1^964 

7^,494,a21 
lT.&^i7,$« 

ai.77fl.TSfl 
03.003,^7% 

Bfl,<lOIj54 
0,371399 

i,UT.ftai 

7J29,013 


»1,M«J78  »SLTSO,179 

a,^0(l.*'24    2,9l5,04al 
6C7,486|     TlV^ttl 

3S,a7ft,SS0  l^S41,4a3, 
a,CSa,M4|  4,1'^.«70' 


T,60i.9aa 


673,fl75| 


M,44(l 
n,4i>^441 


^7«T,SM  10^414.M4; 

6.839  jSUm»0Hvll>4i 

M4,fl«A|  1^131,441' 

4,S*a,4>35;lOjW.\OB3 


K4&^990 
l,lia,137 

T,4atf,«48 
1,33S^997 

«,AeT,ma 

4,ff72,iSd 

9W.1T8 

*.ft40 

Bai.lfl4 

a,B«7J0fl 


T,fia8^007 

a,osa,i3ai 

a,ais,»s7 

11. 040,740 1 
l4,^9TSi 

1MA9,S43< 

733^,413' 
4,4Uil,4fl8: 

040,1  M 

309,1  OS 
lOOJW 

a7s 


l^SW 

49 

41,164 

13,1 21, 498 

l,flOlJ9i) 

15,867,6*1 

46a,&lL 

4.4M,«*iiO 

17,370 

17,9^61  fl 

3,130.109 

3,0flO.*n 

],usa,as4 

1.1)97 

SS4.0*4 

J8T,9iW 

417 

4LT1S9 

lflfl>fl89 

l,6ig,8?« 

It,  149,83a 

14,437^1 

4.B3fit,5^| 

a^flt4,«^' 

9l,ll4,&75 

4,^6,131 

1,401 

£ll,94d 


£3ft>ijT7l    1D«.910 


431,197 

119, 7dS 

1.131 

02,401 

B,331«100 


188,1  U 

nfl,9S3 
491,021 


GOQ,S08 
4,14!SIS« 


lJ6a,l2S  K2^\fpTS 

e,llJ4^480]  !»&,014 

19J80  M09 

13,199,160  4U^»80 

4,743,706  2i»Jb6i 

l,fi8a,8»l      


isos 

1,99*,4ST 
&79,4:>3 

^,3AS 

l,-t«4,373 

9U«,^J9S 

eSi,4«ft,$6a 

«3lfl,l3» 
16,919,190 
24J»v<H>0 

l^i?  12,625 

8,433.2(15 

4,Vt2T,&^ 

168,527 

6,W0,6t9| 

eM.40S 

K;,eoo 

«4& 


43,790 

1.152 
17.261 

9,eoa 

475 

aaos 

8,047 

41A,073 
4£.%91S 

lo^^l 

8%,364 

10.9111 
44,  iO^ 


IDS 


123,900 

13IL976 

»SS,0*& 

2^2iVtl 

616,709 

4,79(1,905 

,i,43D.407 

C,4:4.793 

I    «7,^og 

!    511901 

I     «;»a0 

»44,0e4 
43<k85ft 

£9.001 
llfi,S0i 
3I.3L4 
Ta,»44 
41.200 
l«,Ty» 
9ia,01ft 

26^344 
i,tiM.2(B 
650,U<i 
494^197 
40a^S94 
»S1,S» 
*S9,^34 

i76,oa& 

*»5,»«9 

1A.7U 
»44 

i;80o 

1,13S 
700 


*aTn,  b«b»li. 


Oflo,  tasKbtflr, 


1(^ 


t^eo. 


IN' BwiipVlilro.. , 

<!■■  elmtetu 

KlliMie  I^Iapd 

Conri«?f;tlciit.....^.. 

Kow  York 

Haw  JipTtej.. 

P«iciDiiylviia|&..,,,. 

Bekw^rii' . . » 

Msrjlanrl 

Sff^nln...   

atynh.  CsirolltiiL,.. 
Bontb  Carolina... . 
2<oraiii-. ......... 

Florida 

Alkbsinb ...... 

ItlMlukppl 

£0U!5IAI14 

TiXM 

iA*Ju«.... 

Tiainsjjwft...,^..,, 
Spta^ky.^  ■ 

g*i& ., 

IWiaak., 

HSiioift. 

3[(»oMislri.. . 

MbuenoU, 

jfffHk ....,,. 

VlHtiuri  _..,,_„ 

Sigpa .„, 

JhS"^':;:;;:: 

g*br*ika ,.. 

glfcot^.... 


1,730,050 
1,570,671^ 

9,oa^,^tJfl 

2,349490 

530,201 

1#S^(^4.^ 

!7.aia4f>o 

8;73B,T0i, 

io,$ia^iii4 

3,145,549 
10^749,359 


^^^&4l9l9 

S7,»41,03l 
13,971,454 
SQi,06(VKW 
l,OT«,9tHJ 
i%T34,Of3 
3£,44«^eUS3 
I0,i«3.»73j| 
0,OaS,§T6f 
t^S9#vf39 

3e;,fli,0it 

a,i4iv43a 

57^34«,t^ 

1,039,979 

16,7-25 

8v356.i!>9 

liS33 
fi,»13 


1.&13,071  9,lSt,087  2.9ea.»89 
1,414.«2S:  fin^mll  1,339.913 
1,463.020  tJW>7.7S4  3^17,303 
2,If»T,063  1,103,143  1,180,073 
45^913  215.M3  $34,403 
t.053,335   3,SA»,7S8|  1,522JI3 

90,Q61,04!t  96,503v'3i4!Sa^I  73^183 
0,713,836]  3^378,00  4,S3»,lgi 

ni9«;891  aT&S,l3«  W*^J« 

8vsnPT    3H513  tjmj^n 

13,444,929  $,^42,751  8,9&0,9«8 
30^0  8,134        mjm 

8a.36Ct,701 13,179,14410,134,806 


H07a,&34 
l&,0fl5,306 
80,770,993 
1,894,^3 

ai,T$i,ig4 

13,900,856 

jfl,63i,aoa 

17,758,365 

30,748.*a0 

34,043,033 

79,087.140 

1»,13«.U0 

39.341^1 

II3,9«,77» 

7.566,290 

2,9i7J>70 

41.1RW4 

7le02ll&7 

6,378,8»4i 

&M«8&7 

71066 

V» 

flev831 

110,303 

1,843,739 

aft.at6 


.---,--       -;m 

4,002,078  9,TSI,fe60  0.465,668 
^322,155,  0^6,974  ia9,33<\fil3 
' 1,2Sl,Sn'  88^950,691 


fi,005,OV6, 

i.6oa,aa? 

S9,63T 

199,017 

6£Hi.lS3 

T,TflS.086 

8k90I,31l!     

ia472,743  lM79,13d' 
3,BtMv003,  4,073,096 
3^«5&,014  3,093,760 
10>0e7.94r  10,334,079 
3,414,379  ll,059.flr70 


05,:?4:i, 

fl*'4,S19> 

002,^^86, 

3,343,123 

4.6J7,02Oi 


30.599 
1,D94,&tO 
3.978.070 


31,9U 

10>00 
3 


9.90i,000 
0,879,333 

30.744 
957,631 
900,104 
lOB^Wl 
1^,M0 

%m 

73.m 


1,07,^090 

2.312,9.'iS 

2,719,850 

4,*^849 

88^903 

33,179 

969,!^54 

6,388 


TOO 


138,946 
1,967;»24 

1,1*3     m,tm 

310 

&l*,301 

9lvm!^i7 

3,3^56,^927 

7,50^973,11,964,786 

li9.ioa.Ba«:     74,9^ 

62,&0T,a&t:     4S3.924 
S98,2(»      9^014 


490,5&0 

357,26^ 

6,405.017 

^.670 

910 

30,513 


],919 


»J37 
'  V,SO0 


10I,^J 

^jm 

96^3 
39397 
S1«^9S6 

90,na,«« 

5^601,196 

10,46M49 

1,946 

1,044,690 

e41,3IH 

1,968 

*i041 
IT,U3,I84 

*'l',Wl0 
836 

'""70 
3,43T 


1,5S3 
91,9S1 
19,151 
3v9B3,l98 
706 
6,000,138 
5,761452 
149,485 
3, 181 ,586 
9,699 
^410,965 
15^303 
1K,M7.757 
34,308,200 
101,419 
919,^1  S 
75?,ii'.'. 

12T.;:.;i^ 
40.610 

noio 

W9,7BfT 

S839TJ77 

108,103,433 

9&,0«i^97^ 

190,391 

7.943^199 

S7,0W 

819,019 

25.086,196 

16,973 

0,150 

915 

10 

13 

3,999 

8.8«l 


3,947 
73,846 
800,901 
499.n^l 


17^,787 
63,079 
65344 

194;^3t 


14 


19.75T 
145,514 

aoa.413 

701,840 

0(1063 

G^.65l 

1.2ti3,«16 

739^94 

41tk9Sl 

366,4^5 

il  9,319 

4,099 


lOll 


1,133 
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WaoE,  tfa*. 


tv*M    MAd    httMM, 


IWQl 


iWB».,... 

New  HnmpeblTD. , 

VyfUi«nt,..p.  -. ... 

M&ssachuAettf . 

£b«de  IftUDit 

€aiiD«cticiit .............. 

Htw  Yflrk. ,. 

New  Jijrtey,............,, 

P«llEI«jlT»al4....... 

DcUwire.. ,..,...,., 

Ifnrylatid.... „... 

DUtrlfit  uf  Colnmbia. 

Virgitila 

Jftinh  i'lmiUii*.. 

South  C&rulLniL 

GeciTi^ii 

FlortdiL .»..., k ...,..,, , 

Al&bttttiJi..... 

Jll«isalr'pK- - 

Loubiauii ,..,... 

Tfioi. ..  K  ►,►.... 

Arku].^u 

Te  DUMfieo.  ...*...*....... 

Kentijckj. 


I,»S4,0S4 
10,07  ],8(fl 

£,sao.Ta5 

V»0,0I9 
S8.24T 
fiiJTJIS 

131,»17 

^ ,    ,  2.297.4Sa 

O^tfV^ 1CM&fl^7l 

"'-"' —  K.i>4a.28a| 

87^S9S' 


iDdUoa.. 

Illiiiuls.. ........ 

WlWDQStD  ...... 

lllDDeftuU..... . . 

town. 

MIsBOurl ........ 

KiJiAiia, 

CaliritruLji, ....... 

Orepon. 

Wnshingttm..... 

Utah    ......... 

New  Mf ric& .... 

Mfbnwkii 

DokiTtji.... 


sr;.afl7 

D,4&4.478: 

50,203 

491^11 

100 

9L50«,4I3; 

&sa,47at, 

M0.22S  1, 

5a,a9*i 

68 1,404 1 
637,729,1, 

1,497.748 

4ia2iy5' 

1,400.!M)S? 

2,32,\ia4 

m,e46,i6i 

4.002,&5d 
S,4^,f44 

2,4n,6e» 

1,011,91* 

a2;74o 

e5^,03« 
8,O09,nB 

2,eai,pf2 

20i.iM3 
21^7211) 

Tn,e35 

479.^4^ 
8^12 


iOSkMl 
70,6M 

4a,709 

19.090 

741^0 

K174 


T9,45!l 


S,4S0,04O  fl;3?4,ni7 

4,»04.9I»  44ST,A4E 

4^9M,014  M  47, WIS 

S,b8.\SH  S,20T,»0t 

f.et^o,;2al  i,s3s,U5 


4,120 
I2,&1S 
7,7M^ 


i,6ooj«  Rsos^aes  s«.^47».%ff 

a,a07,SS5,  4,171,090 

flvaeojas  11,687,468 


27,67* 

123,094 

7,409 

S4.407 

S.T4I 


MI,&79^  61^0ft4 
,ft&4.25a  1,932,S04 
.iV^O.900  1,72^1174 
,]4'2.0I1  l,7«^tU 

502,701  i,4sa,eo9 
,072JfiT  l,9sa,W8 


]0I,T3t 
179,aM) 
!tS^7S8 
869,331 
302.574 
60,153 
74,2M 
85,773 

i2,ai4 

20,657 

10,003 

4,77fi 

46,<317 

im 


A«@«' 


B,«S» 


],4S5' 
161 

94fi 

a,7io' 

7,529 


i&ijai 


m%ii3a 


7d^m  i2um 


4£a50 


i\f^ 


ii«,s»  lHatt 


),410 

480.413 
fi&0,«lS 

]0^219j 
:&2,t95 

77,701 
]ia,6i4! 

99,ei04 

107,9M' 

10,1671 

1S4,9S2i 

84,6ie 

P,00& 

3,1B5 

BS,&H4 

4JHJS 

986 


840^3 
704,939 

Ul6,ft8S 
630,813 
136,494 
227.379 
T,ft29 
546,001 
26U4S3 

l»4,64a 
193.^32 
1,067.&*4 
]. 492,487 
6,0&7,769 
2,SIXI,S97 
3,088,837 
S^  14,661 
1,402,077 


&0a,0l5  ],034.S82 

,      .  524  7»     mi90 

377,931       65^443!    HBJl* 

J,£H4iV     2O8,903f     Sa,744 

aiJBS        S.49T        4,191 

t,C«,llS  !, 11 3,l»4  1.060.^ 

£SOJ^5,A»^T0«  6^140,088 

£^6,Tg!l  '4,3S7,4CI  4,1 1 5,6m 

aifi.Kffi;6,9ii6.4«8  6.50e^l 

lSsN9|    7&7,3fl6  IJl 8^499 

397jk66  a,4Tfl.M»4  a4IO»9ST 

401,B&44T4l.T95  4.846,491 


19.0W       ____ 
«,5g5,O0»4t§MC7 


S8U2a 
16S.t87 
4l(i,0O0 
1,174.617 
1.1^16,5^ 
&.:52,bTa 
ft.264,T® 

83T8,iao 

6,m,M4 
e,027.*45 


21,145'  2.7110,515 


939,W?4 

*'si292 
91,326 

3 


368,968 
1,fi4L29a 
a  11.700 
191,3M 
140.8^0 

^8&4 
]69Jft^ 

9,46» 


1,428.458  %HnMt 
1.83^15S  l,&5a.806 

T68.149  I.462.7H 
2,777,716  2.614*66 

996,179  l,U&7,5fiS 

lli7.991i  4flT,WS 
1,177]     

301 .111 

157,483 

200 
6,248 


1,000 


284,^ 

841.443 

3,645 

781 

&0,9S§ 

885,102 

9.321 

Ift8,fl01 

sm 

IB 

""iso 

161 


61.493 

&6 
T4S 

7» 

^m 

3.7» 

4,eet 

17T 
S,78T 

854^SS§ 
7*,34» 
45.4E« 

110,71^  1,lTfl:i&l 

309,602:    67^9i» 

1.216     I25^ia§ 

l^jm    4.V4,11i 

9««31,   t3Sw&it 

4,1»^ 

Vi»MOT,m 


1,7» 
6 


iUis 
eecTif 
$jm 
iijm 
lis 
mas§ 

M4S 

iiwtsa 

l.QtS 
144 

3»M74 


Statts 


Maine , .... 

New  I[aiT][iehire 

Vcrmflni. ..,....,.. 

Ma^i^tu.  liUM'tU .,.,... 

Kbo.ie  Inland...,......,,.. 

Connecticut..... ,. 

Kew  York........ 

Kew  -Ii'racy. ., 

IVnuAylvftolii . , .,......,,. 

J>Dkwiir^ 

Marj'Inml  , 

BiMrSrt  of  Culiiixiblft. . . 

Virginia. 

Korih  Cafalfun... 

Siuulij  Cjiralfua. ........... 

Goorffia............. .. 

Flurbla 

AiabaTim,   ..  .^ , , 

Mbjiisttlppi 

LnntMajia 

T*VM 

Ar1iAn>^4i. 

T<MHTi'!!up.ee 

K^Tjliicky. . .    ,.......,#... 

Ohta 

Mirlilifun. 

IntliaEia. .,. 

imouis... .,,...., 

WiscflMin...... 

MLnQL'SDtlL ................ 

Iow». , 

MEssTiuii 

Ktin^A.^, . . . , ,..,,., . 

Califurtila..,.,,........,., 

OrcflTon , 

'Wa.^dijjirUjii. 

TTtati 

New  Mexico. ,  ........... 

NeTirftika 

IlftkiiLa,. 


6^,26^ 

21I9.S19 

lil-iSi&fi 

i;-M5 

B20.'.T*7 


1^«Q. 


laft). 


1i\4,!52a     839.520  #542,«5,  tfiOl, 767 


89,996 

215.62 1 

12.1,2t)i 

8,578 


348,568 1  5*7,984 

815,255  n^m 

46-1,995  925,579 

6a,994l  88,691 


Wlnt.  ■^Uwiii. 


»0&,1(>7j    175.1  is    S*tS,ft48 


3. 1  S3,955 , *,  1 26,305  1 ,76 1.OflO  3, 73n,ae(l 

87S.9^i4|    fe77,3.S6     0O7,26S     429,402 

%^93^fm  5,5T2.tr20     7^,889  1,47!I,08S 


8.615 
10:1,671 

214.^& 

16,704 

25S 

250 

6* 

S4S; 

1,121 

3 

m 

175 
19,427 
16.037 


16.;J55  46,574 

2la,il3ii  164,051 

445,  14,S43 

477,ftO!i  177,137 

B5,!«4  84,iH8 


W>9 
£ti^J3 

"i'smI 

1,7401 

16f^' 

1,613 

4^S' 

14.421 

l!?.9i«) 


6a^(10<»  2,327, wir» 
4T2.917I  6<.)0.4:35 
149,74^1  867,797 
lS4,fHl4'    345lU00 


79,876 

515 

52,51  G 

l!3,64l 


832 

luo. 


67,622 

27,677 

216,524 

1^^2,292 

36.793 

86.4*^6 

2.655 

977 

96 

6 

12^29 


SB,  109 
92,776 
1,280 
1*,40S 
50,40* 
2'i;S59 
12,505 
40.141 
*2,S94 


114,225 
252.196 
9,980 
800,650 
6(8,688 
218,9^9 
176,048 
21,716 
2^8,833 
2*9,380 
110,9^ 
46,»D2 
56,230 
314,369 


lflfi,330|  604.H51 
fitn*,Oai  1,JKkS,673 
182.650  1,787.678 
824.1M0  1,212,143 
44lli  49, 1,145.986 
4,S28       76,<ia6 

"^Xm,  131.284 

514,711,  610,975 

....     !  724 

17,7rW  607,4*9 


1.271 


B,2al 


474,934 

««,779 

9,3Sa 

19,701 

161 

11* 


724 
344 
6*9 

4,6SS 
1,013 
4.269; 
9,172 
1,811 
35,n90 
145 
1,481 

^480 

11,058 

5,8MI 

796 

10 

330 

4l>7 

1* 

99 

3* 

91 

P.098I 

4S,207 

t,6M 

14,0** 

2,997 

113 


3,16* 
9401 
2^923 

30,9tS 
W17 
40,7n1 
61,4(4 
21,0^1 


«m,3e7 

56^319 
1B.S09 

000,030 
9R,298 


im,oo« 

76,3*6 
Si792 
8ST,0flD 

146,661 


430 
10,663 

*iio*5 


2,863 


683 

3,223 

118 

40,506 

54.064 

24.961 

27.646. 

1.661 

19,130 

10,106 

^^^R0 

13,940 

1,<KikV 

13,*63 

179.049 

662.640 

13.7S3 

B.S,270 

47.093 

9,511 

3ii4 

3,706 

27,i*27 

241 

494,M6 

2,603 

179 

60 

8,201 

681 


296,^74  1^7.628 
912,047  8,381,506 
475.242  1,542,1*5 
6.'?8,714,I,3&4.970 
12,714      87.797 


ijiaeL 


200,869 
67.223 

39,463 
47.2S6 
76,500 
8,731 
&4.«t2l 
46.2*0 

14^329 
12,8*4 
17,150 
97,183 

808,120 

2l4,0ftt 
14,738 
7£.e«4 

127.494 

S£,142 

1*0 

8,848 

99,454 

'75,275 
90,^1 

2^663 
fl»fl79 


A80,231 
189,166 
569,411 

75,668 
187 J4S 
S01J16 

18*218 
135,1S1 
124,608 
890,742 

&*,943 

88,094 
374,168 
4*6,U6 
840,313 

i4*,o*a 

288,070 

418,195 

207,153 

94.681 

141.549 

346,40* 

36,868 

1,074*143 

66,33* 

37,749 

4*,46* 

n,646 

9,680 

600 


o,s4a,sii 

«L977«0fie 

13,18T>S0 

s^oii^aro 

«ft*,670 
«»4B8tll9 

79,766,'^ 
9.467.210' 

80,67i^4is; 

1,a^5,808 

3,806,1 60| 

KS7»| 

lt.0$9.3£« 
4,140,990 
£,98],KM» 
4,640,5» 
87t«49S 
4,008,811 
4,346,234 
6881,069 
2,344,900 
1,854,»9 
6.1I{$.56* 
9,WTj52S 

£4.44JJ,370 
7.0fi*,feT8 

13,S81,*8i* 

1S^<,*43 

2,171,1-- 
T,SS4,35y 

'"to* 

211,464 
111 


18L8S9 

13,4«1,71S 

4^»Mia 


6,ia,» 

*,iii.fl_ 

M4n,»l3 
5,lM>,Cll 
4,0«UM 
ia,wiQ^^O 

aji4L«i 

l4.S&a3M 

n.tA4,«e7 

2S,«5T^U 

l^.-^'. 1,0*1 
.   ►     -Ml 

]  ,.:-....^ 


1,013. 


iKm 


urn 
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STATn 
An>  TjEBBITOBm* 

OkMM,tte. 

Haj, 

tOBfc 

Qotor  aeed, 
bSahda. 

Other  grau-iMdi, 

Hope,  Iba. 

1850. 

UML 

18S0. 

vm. 

1860. 

1880. 

185a 

1800, 

I860. 

1800. 

Mftine... 

9,484,454 

8,196,568 

8172^884 

7,088,142 

816^608 

6,868,277 

49,741,418 

866,766 

2,606.064 

8.187 

8,975 

1,800 

486,^ 

96,921 

4,970 

46,976 

18,015 

81,412 

21,191 

1,957 

95.299 

80,088 

in,681 

218,964 

20,819,642 

1,011,492 

6241564 

1,278,295 

400,288 

208;5n 

'"i50 
86.080 

80;998 
6^848 

1.799,362 

2,282,002 

8,077,689 

^294,090 

177,252 

8,898,411 

48^5*8,288 

^[82,172 

2,606,666 

<679 

8,842 

^^792 

61,119 

1,648 

1^687 

8,784 

9,607 

8,419 

6.494 

2n,612 

16,952 

126,794 

190,400 

28,768,788 

2,009,064 

660674 

1,69^858 

1,104,469 

198,904 

901,220 

259,688 

28,068 

1,664,857 

82,456 

12,146 

21,825 

87,260 

16^762 

765,889 

608,854 
66,168 

661,807 
74,818 

616,181 

167,966 

2,279 

869,098 

14^6&8 

20,925 

28449 

2,510 

82,686 

12,604 

8,976 

74,091 

118,747 

1,448,142 

408,280 
601,952 
275,662 
2,019 
89,065 
116,926 

878 

97^716 

642,741 

919,066 

665,881 

82,725 

662,425 

8,664,786 

60^729 

2,245.420 

86,978 

191,744 

8,180 

445,629 

181,865 

87,692 

46,448 

7,594 

66,219 

82,885 

46,999 

11,849 

8,276 

146,027 

158,484 

1,602,518 

766,908 

68^822 

1,884,266 

868.799 

274,962 

707,260 

401,070 

60,812 

806,741 

26,441 

4,871 

20,026 

1,108 

25,820 

1,122 

9,097 

829 

760 

1,002 

1,828 

18,841 

88,222 

281280 

125,080 

2,625 

16,217 

29,727 
676 
876 
182 

"188 
84 
2 
10 
90 

48,851 

11,992 
2,444 
1,295 
1,221 

18,671 
106.988 

89,208 

274,868 

8.695 

89,811 

86,961 

832 

28 

686 

"187 

217 

"449 
60 

9,214 
8,071 
14,986 
^066 
8.708 
16.628 
96,498 
68.061 
68,918 
1.408 
2.661 

28.428 
1,276 
80 
428 
2 
647 
638 

"«6 

9.118 
21,481 
87,810 

9,285 
11,951 
14,880 

6,008 

'2,W6 
4,846 

""22 

6,807 
6,578 
11,420 
4,862 
4^229 
18.024 
81,622 
8^410 
57.204 
1.165 
8.195 

68,'068 

1,914 

"'668 

1,175 
•     701 

2,976 

8,110 
41.682 
62,668 
68.476 

6,666 
81,866 
202,808 
26,888 

2.814 
69.482 
66,718 

2^688 
162 

8,798 
211 
101 

"2O6 

40,120 

257,174 

288,028 

121,695 

277 

654 

2,586,299 

2,188 

22,088 

848 

1,870 

15 

11,506 

'^ 

261 

14 

276 

478 

125 

7 

167 

1,082 

4,809 

68,731 

10,668 

92,796 

8,551 

16,980 

"8^242 
4,180 

""  8 
""60 

102,967 

N«w  Hampshire 

Vermont 

180,428 
681.641 

111,801 

lo 

Connectlcat 

959 

New  York 

9,665,548 

New  Jersey 

*    8>22 

PeDnsylyanUi 

41,676 

DeUware 

414 

Maryland 

PIstrietofColnmbia... 
Virginia 

10,016 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  CaroUna 

Qeorgla 

1,767 
122 
199 

Florida 

Alabama 

1,069 

MlaslsiilppI 

221 

I/>Qis1ana 

8 

Texas 

122 

Arkansas 

-     164 

Tennessee  •...    .. 

6,096       8,062 

8,2801      2,808 

108,197  1  21A.A45 

2|829 

Kentucky 

5^ 

Ohio 

22,844 

Michigan 

^6,989 

18.820 

8,427 

488 

"842 
619 

**'*4 

""2 

49,480 

45,821 

16.687 

8,848 

166 

1,664 

2,216 

98 

4 

807 

116 

8 

2 

5 

85 

61,704 

Indlami 

75,058 

Illinois....' 

7m 

Wisconsin ••■•• 

185,687 

Minnesota 

^149 

Iowa.. 

1,797 

MisBoari 

2,266 

Kansas 

180 

California 

10 

Oregon 

187 

Wasninffton 

28 

Utah...!!!.;::::;::::: 

96 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska. 

""41 

Dakota 

Btatks 

▲HDTxaRITORiaS. 

Dew..^h.-»ft 

Water-rotted 
lwmp,t»Ba. 

OtharprepU 

'             Flaz.lba. 

Flax  Med,  buabelj. 

Bilk  ooeooni,  Ibi. 

lau. 

18001 

18S0. 

1880L 

1808. 

1880. 

1800. 

1850. 

1800,    I    laso. 

1800. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

"  1 

'*44 

"68 

"88 
86 

"  T 

'454 

16,4»2 

100 

1^063 

"18 
2 

"  8 

82,191 

280 

1.640 

"I8 

**  6 

"  1 
1 

"  6 

'140 

6 

88,044 

"97 

16^789 
44 

"  6 
"  T 

"  8 

"61 
8 

"15 

141 

1,855 

50 

"60 

"eo 
1 

"99 

*i89 
"  8 

"10 

80 

10 

2,026 

"l5 
i;5OT 

"  1 
"  9 

60 
18 

200 
2,174 

"254 

""4 

8,016 

"*80 

1 

"676 
787 

im 

""1 
"244 

i;972 

11,061 

7,662 

20,862 

1,162 

85 

17,928 

940,677 

182,965 

680,807 

11.174 

85,686 

1,(H)0;460 

698,796 

888 

6,887 

60 

8.921 

665 

"1,048 

12,291 

868,181 

2,100,116 

446,982 

7,152 

664,469 

160,068 

68,898 

62*660 
627,160 

"'640 

2,997 

1,847 

6,107 

165 

"i*is7 

1,614,476 

48,667 

810,080 

8,112 

14«481 

4ar;880 

216,490 

844 

8,808 

*"i09 

"8;i88 
161,740 
728,284 

"«;880 

78,112 

82,686 

21,644 

1,968 

28,888 

109,887 

^8 

""60 

680 
189 
989 
T2 

"Viw 
67,968 
16,626 
41,728 
904 

2,446 

62,818 

88,196 

55 

622 

'"'69 
26 

"'26 
821 

18,904 
75,801 
188,880 

.619 
86.888 
10,787 

1,191 

*lV959 
18,696 

469       262 

81        191 

881       263 

78 

Massachusetts -.. 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

7 

*"l09 
66.986 
8.241 
24,209 
2.126 
1,570 

86.'678 
20,008 

7 

'823 

1,774 

23 

285 

"89 

*617 
829 

7 

"I8 
260 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

'168 

Delaware 

Maryland 

9 
8 

District  of  Columbia . . . . 
Virginia 

*225 

North  Oirulina 

888 

Bonth  CaroUna 

Georgia 

8181      128 
96 i      818 
....     !          6 
68'      167 
10           2 

20 
72 

PlorlJa 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

"*641 
9,611 

29 

22 

88 

1M& 

"26 
1 

Tennessee 

60 

Ksntncky 

.  28,881     1.281 

840 

Ohio:; :....::..!::::: 

250.768 

228 

166.169 

11,202 

*^ 

6,180 

""4 

1.562 
108 
887 
47 

'246 
186 

2.166 

Michigan 

Indiana 

imnols 

Wisconsin ............. 

486 

15 

Mtanesota 

Iowa 

lffcfli>nrl 

'217 
127 

Kansas 

CalifornU 

Oregon 

Wsshlngton 

Utah.!?. 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Dakota 

"'& 

M> 

• 
4,1 

89 

197 

'6 

•  • 

"1 

145 
'2 

"  1 
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Cuii  itiea^ 

vui&Mti^pii.o..'       i  **r':"  1  iu«.  :  „      1      rd«ef 

STATEi 

tUtiuM 

HH.lhi. 

bbdl 

^L- 

taoQM^bHlf  iuau 

1*60, 

iwa 

tecUn^ 

ifl&ft 

1M0. 

1M4>. 

iw. 

Cadb  mni] 

SofgliDn. 

lUO. 

1880.           188fc 

1S». 

im^ 

Miine...... 

^m 

aofl^Tia 

,  ^ 

S,1«T 

..,. 

IS»,(H3 

«,7*9     ai4,&35 

1518.599 

HsuJ^T 

K,  U 

l,S0S,Sfl8 

2,255,0  IS 

.. 

9,an 

...... 

111,140 

4,»3e     125,142 

a98.455 

35l,0tA 

Vermont . . . 

e,&l9,8flT 

83i9.srafl 

., 

5;W1 

.  1 . . 

249,422 

8,359     201,647 

267,110 

Mttii,.».... 

T»0,M3 

1,00€,OT8 

4,«B3 

59.508 

3,239      59,125 

203^888 

g^Sfi 

Ew  1 , . , . 

29 

4 

5 

^&47 

i,W71       #2,780 

26,495 
19«,SW 

Coup.. 

fiojae 

H2M 

665 

2.277 

B8A 

dSam 

New  York. . 

ia,saT.4S4 

10,B18,*6,^ 

B9,&a& 

m,BA6 

96& 

lJNi,m 

121,019  2,369,751 

IJSOjUi 

fHsK 

Nft  w  Jcrmj'. 

i^iy: 

8.1M 

954 

^lU 

A«0 

1M.6W 

P,130     lb5,92a 

iSSi 

ioSir 

Feno,  * 

S,3a6v5S5 

3Jft:^B65 

., 

50,652 

127,4^5 

9,005 

6SP,5(I9 

^i,^W  1,402,128 

T4«.li2 

Bl4^1tt 

DeUwure. . 

.  ► 

Ml 

761 

352 

41,24a 

1.993       e«,l»7 

33,121 

nj9i 

M^rjlmnA... 

4T.740 

CC,291 

1,430 

§.449 

m 

74,^0"^ 

6.9M.    1»8,S5« 

lU,i»8 

n.Columtia 

.... 

.... 

, , 

,.«. 

55*) 

24      ^m 

a35 

'410 

VirelDim.... 

l.MT.ftKl 

&37.&43 

4ft,8ft2 

mjm 

221,017 

SSO,7e7 

n,m  ],480,mi  2,150^12 

i^sn^ 

1^,  CftTntfnii. 

2T,fl32 

a0,ftl5 

as 

704 

30,2.^3 

268,475 

512,289 

170.195  2,05S,9«9^0@45» 

2JHSkX!t 

&.C[ir«liiit. 

g(N) 

205 

m 

loa 

15.S04 

15.144 

51,(Ml 

216,281 

40,479     526,077     909,5tt» 

imSit 

G^orffli.,.. 

SO 

m 

1.M2 

ijei 

210,150 

MOsT&O 

103.450 

782,514 

0U4>5     BM,915  l,8a8,0«& 

1^481413 

Florida  ,,., 

.... 

2J60 

l,Tfll 

SML9SS 

is:.,sao 

18.971 

iD,6e3  i,iea>io     ibjm 

^m^ 

AldbiniA. .. 

m 

513 

S,24-3 

10&;      ^,|2S 

^i,m 

67.na 

S07,0-21 

J  58.01 8  1,1S9.078  1,984.120 

1J»,175 

MU5l^ti>pl.. 



W 

S^ 

eU         HKl!^ 

*njM 

S,30I 

897,460 

40,449     6»et66»  l,lfi4,ltt» 

l,;8]^42fi 

Louljlana. . . 

255 

.... 

nf^,m 

ft9T,sie  io>&3i,nT 

{mi],621 

9d,T0l 

4,:43      90,770     189,^2 

»1«4S4 

TexM  ...... 

..    .    r 

M 

T,K&1 

m 

44U18 

Banjul 

115,051 

3.mwKi 

26,555     550J03     2e«J84 

08«,l(i 

Arkop»M..., 

|),330 

S,09T 

Ife 

115,(178 

1&2.88S 

50,797     M^74S    6BS.217 

»£&4ai 

Ti'imcAs^e. .. 

15a.55T 

in.s5o 

343 

j,m 

soi.oie 

4si8ffB 

l,M«,572 

104,236  1,494.6S0  a,lS7,790 

«,iHi» 

Koiituckr.., 

43L40fl 

S^.Wl 

2S4 

m.m 

139,0Se 

a«Nsei 

M6e,0il> 

CM40  I,7tt8,<f2,2,45«,l»^ 

2,ciw7a 

Ohio 

4;j8a,«o» 

B,32a.9l2 

m,m> 

39a.932 

707,4lfl 

sSsi* 

MAU  l,Se»,29a,l,T12.1«*. 

«)Qi«i 

Michigan... 

2.4S9JM 

«.s&^;ai9 

19,823 

SS4,53I 

niojam 

159.282 

41,«Tt    7Sa9O0    84IIM« 

14811S1 

Indtana 

2.921J92 

I, M  5,594 

1S0,BM 

goa,o2s 

627,777 

9afi,B2B 

3&0T4  tis«.es5  i,aBMiii 

mm 

Illliioli 

'i4\9H 

U1J51 

S,354 

21,423 

7»T,0»fl 

S«9.444 

5fl.S74  l,aBS,Sg0[l,]UJti 

•iMii 

WUCODUD.. 

m,m 

1^,408 

3BB 

B.S74 

83.008 

19,253 

131,0ft5 

8,009 

207,134 

4S,aM 

mm 

2!fELnefiol&.. 

2.&M 

sjnmt 

»... 

ai,S49 

K9T4 

go 

2.0S3 

82.844) 

«,M7 

low* 

TS.4<)T 

&IS.95I 

B,lfl£ 

»7.75l 

1,W3,474 

821.11 1 

33,802 

619,750 

2tl,2Wi 

314,014 

MSsflouri.  . 

lTa,910 

142,430 

s^ese 

22,805 

776,101 

l,a2S.972 

79,180 

1,565,988 

1,674,705 

iMijm 

KfttliM 

1,5*3 

2 

79.462 

4ff7 

14,912 

lian 

Cnllforfllfl.. 

...  I 

100 

5T0 

2^0 

T.OOO    MkST4 

Orepftij 

.... 

S4 

4lt 

884 

m 

4ft.fla4 

WRibinfittm 

.** . 

m 

G,25« 

^,m 

Uuli I.. 

*  .< . 

5S 

.... 

8ar'509 

10 

3 

,  .  n 

Now  Mp3ileo 

.... 

4.536 

S,S6B 

2 

.... 

ifw     iCgM 

IJobrtokfl,.. 
Diltot* 

.... 

aic 

S75 
20 

38^105 

^ 

9,465 

l,TTi 

TOTAL  AORICULTUBAL  PBODUOTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DUBING  THE  YEABS  ENDnSTQ 

JUNE  1, 1850,  AND  JUNE  1, 1860. 


PSODITOTIOiri. 


Improved  landa  In  fiinnt.  nc:i-e>i. . . 
UnlmproTod  land  in  taring  ar.Tcn. 

Cash  Ttlue  in  fiums 

Yalae  of  flirroing  implemetits  and 

machinery 

Horaea 

Aaaes  and  mules 

Milch  cows 

Working  oxen 

Other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Yalae  of  live  stock 

Yalue  of  animals  slaughtered. . . . 

Wheat,  bnshels 

Bye,  bnshels 

Indian  com,  bnshels 

Oats,  bnshels 

Rice,  lbs. 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

Ginned  cotton,  bales  of  400  lbs. 

each 

Wool,  lbs. 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels. 

Barley,  bushels 


]ia,03'J,fill       !fla,261.3S9 

lW,,'52r^^fW>      240^*06,244 

t3,271,575,4ifC  |6,650, 872,507 


$161,587,688 

4,886,719 

659,881 

6,886.094 

1,700,694 

10,298.069 

21,788,220 

80.854,218 

1644,180,516 

1111,708,142 

100,486,944 

14,188,818 

698,071,104 

14^684,179 

215,818,497 

199,752,656 

8,469.498 
62,516.950 

9,219,901 
'66,797,896 
88.268,148 

6,167,015 


$247,037,496 

6,116,458 

1,129,668 

8,728,862 

2,240,076 

14,671,400 

28,817,766 

82,665,267 

$1,107,490,216 

$212,871,668 

171,188,881 

90,970,886 

880.461,707 

172,654,688 

187,140,178 

429,890,771 

6,198,0n 
60,511,843 
15,188,018 
110,571,201 
41,606,802 
16,68M19 


PBODUCI'lUHi. 


Buckwheat,  bushels 

Vntac  of  orchard  products 

Wine,  gallons 

Vftluo  of  produce  of  marketgar* 

dens 

Butter,  lbs. 

Cheese,  lbs. 

Hay,  tons 

Clover  seed,  bnshels 

Other  gra8S<«eeds,  bushels 

Hops,  lbs. 

Dew-rotted  hemp,  tons 

Water-rotted  hemp,  tons 

Other  prepared  hemp,  tons 

FIax,lK..\7. .V. 

Flaxseed,  bushels. 

Bilk  cocoons,  lbs. 

Maple  sugar,  lbs. 

Cane  sugar,  hhds.  of  1,000  lbs. ... . 

Molasses,  gallons 

Maple  mola— 01,  gallons 

Cane  molasses,  gallons 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 

Beeswax  and  honey,  lbs. 

Beeswax,  lbs. 

Honey,  lbs. 

Yal.  of  home-made  roamifi&ctures 


^966,912 

$7,728,186 

«21,«49 

$5,280,060 

818,846,806 

106,686,898 

18,888,642 

468,978 

416.881 

8,497,029 

88,198 

1,678 

T.Tra9,«76 

6eS«812 

10,848 

84,268.486 

287,188 

12,700,991 


14,&'»,790 
$27.49^644 


17,664^4 
$19,759,8<1 

i,8<ao(ie 

816,541,027 

460,500,854 

105,875,185 

19,129,128 

929,010 

900^886 

11,010,012 

88.247 

8.948 

17,800 

8,788,079 

611>S7 

8.561 

80SJ05 

25,6]^€M 

],944,BM 

16,887,089 

7,885,025 

86,886.856 

1,867,964 

85,098,991 

t34,88Q,22l 


*  Cane  and  maple  molasses  are  returned  together  in  the  census  of  1850.  and  separately  in  that  of  I860.  Tho  nrodoct  of 
Delaware  and  Missouri  in  1860  was  all  oane  molasses;  of  that  of  North  Carolina,  12,494  gallons  was  cane,  and  17,759  maple; 
of  Mississippi.  8,446  cane;  of  Louisiana,  66,470  maple;  of  Texas,  8.600  maple;  and  of  Tennessee,  6)764 maple.  In  all  other 
cases  the  kind  of  mohuses,  with  slight  exceptions,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  sugar  produced.  The  coitiire  of  sori^iam 
has  been  introduced  since  1860. 
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CONDENSED  TABULAE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  OF  MANUFACTT7BEB  IN  EACH 
STATE  AND  TERBITOEY,  1860. 


flTATM 

VO  TKKHITQIIIX8> 


AUbams. 

Arkansas 

California. 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambla. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

llllnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Ijoulslana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassaebuMtta. 

Michigan 

Missiasippi 

MlMoari 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohla 

Pennsylvania 

Bbode  Island 

Bonth  Carolina. 

Tenneaaeo. 

Texaa 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

UtaL 

Aggregate 


Knmber 
of  MUbllah- 


1,0M 

261 

1,008 

8,787 

681 

408 

106 

1,529 

8,162 

4,892 

622 

8,609 

1,008 

8,974 

8,725 

8,852 

2,088 

947 

2,928 

8,211 

4,207 

28,558 

2,668 

10,622 

21,605 

864 

1,480 

2.8f)7 

800 

1,849 

4,740 

1,262 

5 

88 

62 

14 


128,025 


C^iitaL 


$8,450,606 

305,015 

1,006,197 

25,876,648 

2,978,945 

1,001,575 

547,060 

6,456.488 

6,217,766 

7,750,402 

1,292,875 

11,810,462 

5,082,424 

14,699.152 

14,984,450 

88.940,292 

6,568,660 

1315,820 

8,576,607 

18,242,114 

22,298,258 

99,904,406 

7,456,860 

29,019,588 

94,478,810 

12,935,676 

6,058,265 

6,527,729 

539,290 

6,001,8n 

18,109,148 

8,882,149 

94,000 

68,800 

848,600 

44,400 


1688,246,851 


12,224,960 

215,789 

1,201,154 

28,608,971 

2,864,607 

1,406,871 

220,611 

8,404,917 

8,969,827 

10,869,700 

2,856,881 

12,165,075 

2,459,508 

18,568,144 

17,690,886 

85,856,ni 

6,186,828 

1,275,771 

12,798,851 

12,745,466 

22,011,871 

184,666,674 

4,602,501 

84,678,019 

87,206,877 

18,186,708 

2,787,584 

6,166.886 

894,642 

4,172J552 

18,101181 

6,414^81 

24,800 

110,220 

809,560 

887,381 


1666428^22 


4,897 

812 

■-':f\ 

1,11-*; 
1i.^..'.M^J 

T4.-i> 
]  1.  J '  iiJ 

2:i,in'i'i 
1-J7.T:^7 
T-M7.! 

■;    ■  I 

12,928 

5,992 

11,080 

1,042 

6.894 

25,790 

6,793 

68 

81 

286 

51 


781,187 


80 

1^488 

651 

686 

116 

1,718 

498 

692 

20 

1,900 

759 

«,167 

7,488 

69,677 

854 

106 

028 

12,980 

8,762 

51,612 

2,128 

4,487 

22.078 

8,044 

1,074 

950 

24 

1,551 

8,820 

201 


226,022 


Cost  of  Ubor 
per  annaiD. 


|1,10^624 

160,876 

8,717,180 

12,485,984 

936,924 

757,584 

199,462 

1,709,664 

8,204^886 

8,728,844 

478,016 

6,106,048 

2,068,928 

7,485,588 

7,408,882 

41,954,786 

2,n7,124 

ni,528 

4,602,648 

6,128,876 

0,864,740 

40,181,000 

2,888,456 

18,467,156 

87,168.282 

6,047,080 

l,127,n2 

2,247.492 

822,868 

2,202,843 

6,484,476 

1,712,496 

18,540 

20,772 

888,620 

9,984 


1266,756,464 


Value  of 
prodooi. 


MT,e(i8 

4:ji4,&^ 

2,flLKS,2Sa 
Cif-B^385 

10,MW.2T2 

(j,TT9,4lT 

lfiTJ4i!JBP4 
11,109,002 

24.3ii4tS 
!23TJHJT,'J49 

lI.ri.*H4.0lO 

7.cna,4TT 
B,725(,60e 
1,1(^688 
WS7(y,«0 

i»,2Dn,(M8 

340,010 

2fll,3i0 


11,019,106,616 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  LEADING  MANUFACTUBES,  AND  THE  VALUE  OF  PBODUOT  OF  EACH 
IN  THE  YEABS  ENDING  JUNE  1, 1860,  AND  JUNE  1,  1860. 


1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

15 

1 

1 

18 

10 


LBASoro  MAionrACTUBial 


Floor  and  meal 

Cotton  goods 

Lumber 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather,  Including  morocco  and  patent  leather.. 

Clothing. : !7, 

Woollen  goods 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  Ac. 

Printing:  book,  Job,  and  newspaper. 

Sugar  refining 

Iron  founding 

Spirituous  lionors 

Cabinet  fkimltare. 

Bar  and  other  rolled  iron.. 

Pig  Iron 

Malt  liquors «, 

Agricultural  implements. 

Paper : 

Soap  and  candles 

VOL.  11.-^ 


Taltw  of  predaet 

inioa 

TalM  M  pr«4oet  la 

roond  nambcn,  188ft 

$186,066,786 

1224,000,000 

66,601.687 

116,000,000 

68,520,066 

06,000,000 

68,0«7,408 

00.600,000 

87,702.888 

72.000,000 

48311,700 

70,000,000 

80,848,657 

60,000,000 

27,008,844 

47.000,000 

11,686,640 

42,000,000 

0,808.800 

88,500,000 

20,111,617 

28,60a000 

15.n0,240 

2^000,000 

17,668,064 

24,000,000 

6,086.081 

22,000,000 

22,404,606 

10,500,000 

6,728,568 

18,000,000 

6,842,611 

17,800.000 

10,187,177 

170(00,000 

10^00,780 

17,000,000 
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APPROXIMATE  STATISTICS  OP  THE  PRODUCTS  OP  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  J,  1901 


BrAns  An>  TouuTCWM. 

M«Bb«r 

of 
6itol»tldi. 

la  real  and  pcraoiwl 

•Matt,  lo  tbe 

IwMlneM. 

Talneof 

raw  material  oMd, 

ineladlBs  ^lel. 

^employiA 

YalaeeraaMd 

M,le. 

FeoMlCb 

pradaet 

M^in*    .....             ....,,. 

8^ 

8^ 
1,501 
7766 
1,160 
8.928 

128,000,000 
^900^000 
9,500,000 
188,000,000 
88,800,000 
45,780,000 

120,861,458 
84,400,000 
8,110,000 
141,000,000 
*  88,400,000 
40,140,000 

86^000 
19,800 
8,940 
146,800 
81,800 
44,160 

14,710 
16^900 
1:860 
€8.800 
12,000 
21,620 

•86,075.499 
46,500,000 
16,000,000 

866,000.000 
47,580,000 
68,000,000 

NewHampahtro 

Vermont 

Rhode  IsUod 

Connectioat 

19,514 

859,420.000 

857,911,402 

267,800 

185,890 

494,070,498 

New  York 

88,886 
81,100 
4,060 
564 
8,980 
424 

175,449,206 

188,000,000 

40,000,000 

5^860,000 

61,800,000 

8,660,000 

809,899,890 
145,800,000 
48,600,000 
6,875.000 
21,900,000 
8.801,000 

174,069 
188^141 
114,660 

6,882 
80,800 

8,556 

47,422 
88,000 
18,060 

860 
80,100 

887 

879,688.060 

88&.500.000 

61,000.000 

9,920.000 

48,576,000 

^612,000 

PennsylTania 

New«feraey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dta^ot  of  OoininblA 

Total  in  Middle  States 

52,864 

464,250,206 

487,875,890 

602,548 

119,899 

804.181,660 

Ohio 

10,710 

6,120 

8,580 

4,100 

8,120 

565 

1,790 

8,800 

8,160 

899 

107 

68,000,000 

18,875,000 

84,000,000 

87,700,000 

16,580,000 

8,400,000 

7,800,000 

80,600,000 

80,000,000 

1,068,000 

871,475 

70,000,000 

87,860,000 

19,000,000 

88,800,000 

17,250.000 

2,060,000 

8,500,000 

84,000,000 

81,880,000 

669.269 

838,226 

69,800 

20,600 

82,860 

28,500 

16,820 

8,815 

6,475 

80,180 

80,580 

1,719 

881 

11,400 

710 

1,260 

870 

no 

15 

102 

1,200 

1,460 

""8 

■IIP 

Indiana 

Michigan 

IlUnoia 

Wisconsin 

Minneaota 

Iowa 

Miaaouri 

Kentacky 

Kan^e^ ».x...  . 

Nebraak* 

Total  in  Western  SUtea 

84,801 

196,889,475 

224,257,494 

804,580 

17,795 

880,411,942 

Virginia 

4,890 

8,790 

1,050 

1,784 

180 

1,117 

1,710 

910 

860 

875 

9,420 

lllfiil 

80,880,000 
9,860,000 
8.620,000 

10,000,000 
965.000 
4,400,000 
7,880,000 
8,770,000 
2,460,000 
909,000 
9,865,000 

88,060 
11,760 
6,000 
9,910 
8,810 
6,620 
7,610 
8,860 
4,540 
1,520 
11,960 

8,540 
8,180 

800 
8,180 

170 

110 

150 

85 

1,186 

61,800.000 
14,460,000 
6,600  000 

North  Carolina 

fjlopih  CaroUn*. , 

Qsonci* 

18,700.000 
8,700,000 

BioriS?.:;;::::;::::::::::::;;;:::: 

Alabama 

9,400,000 
6,600,000 

T^vUUna..      ...      ,      . 

Texas 

6.850000 

MMfKinni 

8,000.000 

Arkanma...... ,,  ^ 

8,150.000 

Tennesaee , . . . . 

17,100,000 

Total  in  Southern  States 

18,026 

100,665,000 

62,609,000 

98,640 

11,470 

146,850.000 

UUh 

152 
8,606 
800 
52 
86 

418,126 

28,882,508 

1,298,000 

1,296,700 

8,081,900 

898,588 

16,568,686 

1,452,000 

605,000 

482,000 

848 
88,808 
996 
886 
949 

9 
468 

10 

4 
80 

828,000 

California 

60,600,000 

Oregon  

8,188,000 

Waahlngton 

1,40^eoo 

NewMezicd 

1,166;000 

Total  in  Paelfle  States 

4,095 

88,766,819 

19,846,164 

26.982 

616 

68,081,000 

Aggregate  in  United  Stetes. 

128,800 

11,050,000,000 

11,012,000,000 

1,100,000 

885,000 

81,90Q.«00.000 

Such  are  the  important  facts  furnished  hy 
the  census  of  1860,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
compiled.  The  political  affairs  of  the.United 
States  in  1862  is  the  next  topic  to  be  considered. 

Perhaps  a  brief  summary  of  the  opinions 
which  had  existed,  the  declarations  which  had 
been  made,  and  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  up  to  the  close  of  1861,  will  greatly 
assist  in  forming  a  correct  view  of  the  course 
of  the  Government  in  1862,  relative  to  the 
war,  which  was  the  great  and  absorbing  sub- 
ject of  its  action.  The  measures  and  disputes 
which  resulted  in  war,  all  had  reference  to  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  Federal  Grovemment  was  conducted  by 
those  who  were  mixed  up  in  these  measures 
and  disputes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  by  those  involved  in  them  on 
the  other.  The  opinion  entertained  by  South- 
em  statesmen  previous  to  the  difficulties  was 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 


tected the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States, 
in  so  far  as  it  withheld  from  the  Goveminent 
all  power  to  interfere  with  the  in8titntioD:9  of 
the  States,  as  it  required  the  Government^  to 
restore  fugitives,  as  it  gave  a  representation  in 
Congress  based  upon  their  numbers,  and  assail 
direct  taxes  were  to  be  estimated  on  a  ' 
including  this  population. 

Those  known  as  radical  abolitionists  in 
Northern  States  held  the  same  opinion  rel 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  this  reason  they  denounced  it  as  *^  a  co^ 
ant  with  death  and  a  league  with  hell.'^ 
their  view  disunion  immediate  and  com 
was  the  only  feasible  means  by  which  t 
released  from  its  obligations.  ^  Those  kn< 
as  anti-slavery  men  had  a  distinct  polii^  jeii 
organization,  and  took  a  position  in  tbe  Rj^jc 
of  the  former.  They  held  a  similar  opim'ioc 
relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Qov^  es- 
ment  over  the  institutions  of  the  States,  bu      ]  ^ 
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voted  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  operations  of 
the  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  to  aid  the 
slave  in  escaping  from  his  servitade,  to  thwart 
on  every  occasion,  if  possible,  all  measures 
tending  to  promote  the  interestis  of  slavehold- 
ers, and  to  persuade  persons  tenderly  conscien- 
tious, that  slavery  was  a  sin  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  exterminate,  and  that  the  black  man 
was  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  The  remain- 
der of  the  people  held  the  same  opinion  on  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  States.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
there  was  not  a  dissentient  opinion  on  that 
subject.  But  while  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Northern  States  held  these  views 
they  also  considered  that  slavery  was  an  insti- 
tution abolished  as  profitless  at  the  North,  and, 
therefore,  one  in  which  they  had  no  concern. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  see  that  here 
were  the  seeds  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
of  the  States.  So  long  as  the  persons  of  anti- 
slavery  or  abolition  views  were  few  and  insig- 
nificant, they  remained  in  obscurity,  but  if  the 
hour  should  ever  come  in  which  they  should 
hold  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  it 
would  involve  a  concession  on  their  part,  or  on 
that  of  the  slaveholders,  or  a  rupture.  There 
was  nothing  to  encourage  the  patriotic  citizen 
to  hope  that  concessions  would  be  made  if 
this  hour  of  fate  should  ever  come.  The  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  Northern  States  and  the 
slaveholding  citizens  of  the  Southern  States 
quickly  grew  to  be  antagonists,  and  their  dif- 
ferences and  disputes  were  conducted  with  the 
most  bitter  and  vindictive  denunciations  to  be 
found  in  human  language.  On  the  floor  of 
OoQgress  members  from  the  Northern  States, 
holding  high  positions  for  intelligence  and 
piety,  denounced  the  slaveholding  citizens  of 
the  Southern  States  as  "  bartering  their  own 
children,^^  as  "*•  dealing  in  the  image  of  God," 
as  ^^  buying  and  selling  the  souls  of  men,"  as 
"making  merchandise  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 
The  reply  to  such  expressions  was  "  contempti- 
ble fanatic,"  &c.,  &c. 

Meanwhile  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  grew 
apace,  and  there  became  enough  who  held  those 
views  to  control  State  elections,  by  acting  as  a 
third  party,  and  thus  in  one  instance  to  control 
the  vote  of  a  great  State  at  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion, which  was  thereby  decided.  The  progress 
of  these  views  now  was  more  rapid ;  slavery 
was  attacked  in  both  Senate  and  Hduse  of 
Congress  at  every  assailable  point.  To  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  the  citizen  who  knew  his  duty 
of  non-interference  under  the  Constitution,  and 
the  stings  of  a  conscience  called  to  act  under 
a  belief  that  citizenship  with  a  slaveholder  was 
sin,  the  princij^e  of  a  "  higher  law  "  was  pro- 
claimed which  relieved  the  conscience  from 
the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  progress  of  anti-slavery  views  now  was 
rapid.      One    of  the  great  foliticd  parties 


*See  ipeechM  of  Ilonioe  Mann,  aaoeeMor  to  £z-Prefideat 
John  Qulncj  Adama,  and  otbezs. 


of  the  country  was  demoralized  and  broken 
up,  and  an  anti-slavery  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  brought  forward  who  carried  every 
free  State  but  four,  and  thus  was  almost  suc- 
cessful. Four  years  of  bitter  anti-slavery  con- 
tests ensued  in  which  the  object  was  to  defeat 
the  extension  of  slavery  to  any  Territory  by 
preventing  the  creation  of  any  authority  for  its 
existence  there.  This  was  to  be  done  by  a 
direSt  prohibition  by  Congress,  as  some  urged, 
or  by  absolute  non-interference  by  Congress, 
but  by  the  decision  of  the  settlers.  Meantime 
the  slaveholders  were  told  that  the  contest 
-Was  "  irrepressible,"  that  it  would  go  on,  from 
the  very  nature*  of  the  question,  until  all  the 
States  became  free,  or  all  became  slaveholding. 
At  length,  by  the  Presidential  election  of  1860, 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  anti-slavery 
party.  Such  had  been  the  bitterness  of  the 
contest  that  seven  of  the  extreme  Southern 
States  took  steps  immediately  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  The  reason  on  which  they  at- 
tempted to  justify  their  acts  was  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  was  the  determined  purpose  of  the 
Republican  or  anti-slavery  party  to  so  interfere 
with  their  domestic  institutions  as  to  ren- 
der it  unsafe  for  t]||Di  longer  to  continue  in 
the  Union.  (See  Annual  Ctolopjsdia,  1861, 
CoNOBEss,  U.  S.)  Such,  however,  was  the  at- 
tachment of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  those 
seven  states  to  the  Union,  and  such  their  indif- 
ference to  these  movements — ^that  if  the  Re- 
publican President  and  party  had  not  enter- 
tained such  designs  of  interference,  and  had 
boldly,  promptly,  and  fblly  denied  it,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  been  satisfied  and  secession 
would  have  been  a  failure  from  the  start  On 
the  other  hand,  this  great  party  after  a  struggle 
of  years  had  won  the  rightful  possession  to 
the  sceptre  of  the  nation,  and  were  indignant 
at  these  proceedings.  They  preserved  a  moody 
silence,  and  defied  the  consequences.  But  it 
was  the  design  of  a  portion  of  them  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  and  destroy 
it  if  possible.  The  radical  abolitionists  of  the 
party  preferred  disunion  to  a  longer  continuance 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  was  and  the  Union 
as  it  had  been.  The  anti-slavery  men  of  the 
party  hoped  for  some  way  to  be  opened  to  re- 
move this  institution  which  they  regarded  as  a 
national  sin.  Others  were  determined  if  possi- 
ble to  divorce  the  Government  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  institution,  and  secure  '*  its  ad- 
ministration on  the  side  of  freedom."  Not- 
withstan  '•»!«:  these  were  the  views  of  consider- 
able po  ^f  the  friends  of  the  incoming 
admini  .lon,  yet  the  great  mass  of  them  had 
the  hi'^.iest  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union.  President  Lincoln,  representing 
their  views,  in  his  inaugural  said— **  the  proper- 
ty and  peace  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  no  wise 
endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administra- 
tion." In  all  his  messages  of  the  year  1861 — in 
the  despatches  of  the  State  Department,  and  in 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  at  the  extra  session, 
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the  maintenance  of  the  Oonstitation  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  rights  of  the  seyeral  States  unim- 
paired, was  declared  to  he  the  only  ohject  of 
the  Government.  In  addition  a  proclamation 
hy  Gen.  Fremont  of  emancipation  to  slaves  in 
Missouri  was  countermanded  hy  the  President ; 
and  that  portion  of  the  report  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  War,  Cameron,  at  the  commencemei^  of 
the  session  of  Congress  in  Dec.  1861,  wnich 
contained  the  following  among  other  remarks, 
was  suppressed :  "  If  it  shall  l^  found  that  the 
men  who  have  been  held  hy  the  rebels  as 
slaves  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  per- 
forming efficient  military  service,  it  is  the  right 
and  may  become  the  duty  of  this  Government 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  employ  their 
services  against  the  rebels,  under  proper  milita- 
ry regulation,  discipline,  and  command.^' 

Such  was  the  declared  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  close  of  1861,  and  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  its  policy  not  to  interfere  with  the 
institutions  of  the  States,  or  their  domestio 
and  local  policy.  These  views  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
States  remaining  in  the  Union,  and  they  were 
producing  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  hostile 
elements  m  the  seceded  ^^Itates.  No  evidence 
to  sustain  the  charges  which  had  led  to  seces- 
sion waato  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, nor  were  there  any  indications  of  a 
purpose  to  approve  of  or  adopt  any  distinctive 
anti-slavery  measures  in  the  conduct  of  pnhlio 
affairs.  It  may  have  been  true  that  the  sudden 
and  unusual  state  of  affairs  into  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thrown,  demanded  all  its  energies 
for  the  emergency,  and  no  opportunity  was 
given  to  introduce  or  develop  any  particular 
policy  beyond  its  reference  to  present  events. 
In  the  single  instance  of  fugitives  or  '^  contra- 
hands  *'  as  they  were  called,  the  whole  action 
of  the  GFovemment,  however,  was  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 

At  this  time  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  commenced,  Dec.  1861,  and  it 
soon  appeared  to  differ  widely  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  position  was  assumed  by  the 
majority  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the 
war  with  all  its  evils,  and  therefore  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  in  all  its  branches  to 
strive  to  remove  this  cause.  Measures  were  at 
once  introduced  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  to  pronibit  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  all  the  Territories,  and  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  seceded  States  by  confiscation ; 
also  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  successful 
escape  of  the  slave  from  his  master  in  those 
States  (see  ConoresSjU.  S.)  The  introduction  and 
discussion  of  these  measures  indicated  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  was  rap- 
idly adopting  anti-slavery  views.  The  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  Constitution  to  some 
of  the  measures  proposed  were  avoided  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  "  war  power,**  as  it  was 
called,  Congress  could  adopt  any  measures  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 


ment. The  way  was  thus  cleared  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  most  thorough  anti-slaverj 
measures,  if  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
Government  came  up  to  the  necessary  point 
for  their  execution.  Those  who  had  struggled 
for  so  many  years  under  obloquy  and  reproach, 
as  the  friends  of  the  slave,  to  whom  it  waa  ne- 
cessary to  give  freedom,  whether  in  the  Divine 
order  of  events  or  not,  now  conceived  that  tbe 
day  of  universal  emancipation  tiirough  their 
efforts  would  soon  dawn. 

On  the  6th  of  March  President  Lincoln  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  recommending  an  expres- 
sion by  that  body,  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  cooperate  with  any  State  which  might  adopt 
gradual  emancipation  by  giving  them  pecuniary 
aid.  {See  Pubuo  Documents,  page  720).  This 
was  a  great  step.  It  was  a  direct  and  positive  in- 
terference with  the  domestio  institutions  of  the 
States.  It  was  justified  on  the  ground,  that  to 
deprive  the  leaders  of  secession  of  the  hope 
that  they  would  ultimately  be  joined  by  tne 
border  slave  States  would  end  the  contest  It 
admitted  the  absolute  right  of  the  States  to 
control  their  domestic  institutions ;  it  admitted 
the  property  of  tbe  master  in  the  slave,  but  it 
was  a  preliminary  step  to  get  rid  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  Congress  even  those  who  had  here- 
tofore denounced  such  suggestions  on  the 
ground  that  the  *^body  and  sonl'^  of  man  could 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  pecuniary  purchase 
or  compensation,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  ad- 
mitting the  rightftilness  of  the  slaveowner's 
'*  claim,"  approved  of  the  measure  and  suggest- 
ed *^  the  deportation  of  the  institution  over  a 
bridge  of  gold."  On  the  10th  of  April  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  having  passed  Congress  was 
approved : 

JBe  it  retolved  ly  the  Senate  and  JTovee  of  Bfpreee^ 
iaUvet  of  the  Untied  StaU»  (tf  America  in  Congress 
aasembUd,  That  the  United  States  ooEht  to  co-operate 
with  aoy  State  which  mav  adopt  graoual  abolisomcni 
of  alavery,  ffiving  to  sacb  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be 
used  bj  BUCQ  State  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for 
tbe  inconveniencies,  public  and  private,  produced  by 
such  a  change  of  system. 
Approved,  April  10,  ISSS. 

Among  the  people,  those  classed  as  ex- 
treme conservatives  said,  with  regard  to  tbe 
proposition,  "the  intervention  which  it  calls 
for  is  a  violation  of  all  the  pledges  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  its  influence  must  be  to  nn^ 
the  good  effected  by  the  few  conservative  meni- 
ures  of  that  year."  On  the  other  hand,  tb4« 
of  extreme  anti-slavery  views  objected  to 
measure,  as  it  offered  a  bounty  to  all  the  8tat| 
that  were  in  Confederate  secession,  as  mnch  i 
to  any  so  called  loyal  slave  States,  which  cot] 
not  be  done  with  any  sort  of  propriety,  justi^ 
or  consistency.  It  held  out  no^ducement  i 
immediate  emancipation,  whereas  slavery  cup 
not  to  exist  for  one  moment,  and  special  i 
ducements  ought  to  be  held  out  for  its  instii 
abolition,  as  agtf  nst  a  lingering  process.  £t}| 
cally  and  pecuniarily  immediate  emancipatij 
was  better  for  all  parties ;  and  the  Presic 
was  culpable  for  keeping  up  the  old  delnsj 
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of  *'  gradualisiiL*'    Their  views  of  the  position 
of  affairs  were  thus  emphatically  expressed: 

The  President,  aa  well  us  Googress,  in  conaeqaence 
of  this  slaveholding  rehellion,  and  the  dire  eztremitj 
to  which  it  has  brought  the  nation,  has  now  the  con- 
stitutional right,  power,  and  opportanity  to  "  proclaim 
liberty  tbroaghout  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof  J "  and  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
must  be  allowed  to  evade  this  solemn  duty  hj  any 
dodge  of  this  kind.  "  Now  is  the  acceptea  time : " 
and  now  let  it  be  **  the  day  of  salvation.'^  Multitudes 
of  petitions  from  all  the  free  States,  signed  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  estimable  citizens,  are  before  Congress, 
asking  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  under 
the  war  power;  and  are  these  to  be  satisfied  by  pro- 
posioff  such  a  wiU-o*-the  wisp  as  a  substitute  ?  Why 
wait  tor  the  dealers  in  human  flesh  to  determine  when 
they  will  deem  it  advisable  to  cease  from  their  villainy 
as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  advantage  and  cunning  speo- 
ulation  with  the  Qoveramaat,  when  the  Government 
is  clothed  with  the  constitutional  power  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  matter  at  once,  without  any  huckstering  or 
delav  f  "  Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens 
fall/*  President  Lincoln,  delay  not  at  your  peril! 
"Execute  judgment  in  the  morning — break  every 
yoke— let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

In  a  word,  the  proclamation  was  regarded 
by  them  as  a  "  dodge  ^'  which  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sacoeed. 

The  views  of  the  President  respecting  the 
importance  of  emancipation  with  compensa- 
tion are  stated  more  fully  and  earnestly  in  a 
proclamation  issued  on  the  19th  of  May,  coun- 
termanding an  emancipation  order  of  General 
Hunter.     (See  Publio  Documents.)     He  said : 

"  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  large  majorities  in 
both  branches  of  Conzress,  and  now  stands  an  au- 
thentic, definite,  and  solemn  proposal  of  the  nation  to 
the  States  and  people  most  mterested  in  the  subject 
matter.  To  the  people  of  these  States  now  I  mostly 
appeal.  I  do  not  arsue— I  beseech  you  to  make  the 
arguments  for  yourselves.  Yon  cannot,  if  you  would, 
be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a 
calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranjging,  if 
it  mar  be,  far  above  partisan  and  personal  politics. 

"  'fh.\s  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  common 
object,  casting  no  reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not 
the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contemplates  would  come 
gentl3r  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking 
«n3rthinff.  Will  you  not  embrace  it  ?  So  much  good 
has  not  Deen  done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time  as,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  it  is  now  your  high  privilege 
to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  iiave  to  lament  that 
you  have  neglected  it" 

The  measure  had  frequently  been  suggested 
by  public  men  before,  but  not  in  an  official 
form. 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  President  approv- 
ed of  the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  tiie 
slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  com- 
pensation to  the  owners.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  stating  the  fact, 
and  adding: 

**  I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  and  X 
have  ever  desired  to  see  the  national  capital  freed  from 
the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way.  Hence  there 
has  never  been,  in  my  mind,  any  question  upon  the 
subject,  except  those  of  expediency,  arising  m  view 
of  all  the  circumstances.  If  there  be  matters  within 
and  about  this  act  which  might  have  taken  the  course 
or  shape  more  satisfactory  to  my  judgment,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  specify  them.  I  am  grati&d  that  the  two 
principles  of  compensation  and  colonization  are  both 
recognized  and  practically  applied  in  the  act^'* 


On  the  9th  of  May  Gen.  Hunter,  in  the  de- 
partment of  South  Carolina,  issued  an  order, 
stating  that  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  were  declared,  on  the 
25th  of  April  preceding,  to  be  under  martial 
law.  He  then  added:  '* Slavery  and  martial 
law  in  a  free  country  are  altogether  incompat- 
ible. The  persons  in  these  States  heretofore 
held  as  slaves  are,  therefore,  declared  forever 
free."  The  President  immediately  afterward 
issued  his  proclamation,  as  above  stated,  disa- 
vowing, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  any 
previous  knowledge  of  this  proceeding,  and 
denying  the  authority  of  any  general  to  take 
such  a  step,  also  stating  that  it  was  a  question 
reserved  to  himself  for  decision. 

This  measure  of  Gen.  Hunter  served  as  a 
new  occasion  to  call  forth  the  s^timents  of 
the  people  relative  to  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  course  which  it  had  thus  far 
pursued,  especially  in  countermanding  this  act, 
it  was  regarded  as  proceeding  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
The  act  itself  was  iJmost  universally  regretted 
or  condemned.  It  was  apprehended  that  it 
would  tend  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of 
Unionists  residing  in  these  States,  and  in 
the  other  slaveholding  States,  and  that  it 
would  be  used  by  the  Confederates  to  add 
fresh  fuel  to  the  flames  by  which  the  hearts  of 
the  Southern  jRbple  had  been  flred,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish which  more  blood  must  necessarily 
flow.  By  some  it  was  condemned  on  the  great 
principle  that  each  State  had  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  subject,  as  it  had  of  all  its  inter- 
nal or  domestic  affairs;  some  opposed  it  be- 
cause of  its  manifest  ii^justice  in  punishing, 
without  discrimination,  those  who  were  Union- 
ists as  well  as  those  who  were  disunionists ; 
others  were  against  it  because  of  its  direct  and 
violent  antagonism  to  the  often  declared  policy 
of  the  Administration,  viz.,  so  to  conduct  the 
war  as  not  to  render  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  impossible. 

Emancipation  with  compensation  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favorite  measure  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  in  pursuance  of  that  object,  he 
specially  invited  the  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators from  the  border  slavehojding  States  to 
meet  him  in  conference  on  the  12th  of  July. 
On  that  occasion  he  urged,  as  motives  for  the 
States  which  they  represented  to  resolve  upon 
such  a  measure,  that  it  would  divest  the  Con- 
federate States  of  all  hope  that  they  would 
ultimately  join  the  Confederacy ;  the  incidents 
of  the  war  might  extinguish  the  institution  in 
their  States  without  compensation;  such  a 
step  would  also  shorten  the  war  and  save  the 
money  otherwise  expended.  He  said :  "  How 
much  better  for  you,  as  seller,  and  the  nation, 
as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without 
which  the  war  could  never  have  been,  than  to 
sink  both  the  thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price  of 
it  in  cutting  one  another^s  throats  1 "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln then  appealed  to  them  with  personal 
considerations,  representing  himself  under  a 
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constraint,  from  wbicli  he  conid  escape  by 
their  approval  of  emancipation  in  this  form. 
He  thns  stated  it : 

"  I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  jet  mentioned— 
one  which  threatens  dirision  among  those  who,  unit- 
ed, are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  of  it  is  known 
to  jou.  Gttn,  Hunter  is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and 
I  hope  still  iSj  mj  friend.  I  valued  him  none  the  less 
for  his  agreemg  with  me  in  the  general  wish  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He  proclaimed  all 
men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the 
proclamation.  He  expected  more  food  aud  less  harm 
from  the  measure  than  I  could  believe  would  fol- 
low. Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction,  if 
not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  .The 
pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon  me,  and  is  in- 
creasing. By  conceding  what  I  now  ask  you  can  re- 
lieve me,  and,  much  moi'e,  can  relieve  the  country  in 
this  important  point.*' 

The  remarks  of  the  President  were  brought 
to  a  close  with  appeals,  extremely  urgent  and 
almost  pathetic,  to  the  border  State  members, 
to  induce  them  to  act  upon  the  measure. 
Thus: 

"  Before  leaving  the  capitol,  consider  and  discuss  it 
among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  statesmen, 
and  as  such  I  pray  you  consider  this  proposition,  and, 
at  the  least,  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  your 
States  and  people.  As  jou  would  perpetuate  popular 
government  for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  be- 
seech you  that  you  do  in  no  wise  omit  this.  Our  com- 
mon oountiT  is  in  great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest 
views  and  boldest  action  to  brin^  a  speedy  relieC 
Once  relieved,  its  form  of  GovernnAt  is  saved  to  the 
world;  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memories 
are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  assured  and 
rendered  iDconceivably  g^rand.  To  you,  more  than  to 
any  others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that  happi- 
ness and  swell  that  grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own 
I  therewith  forever." 


The  delegation,  which  consisted  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Maryland,  Western 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  retired  to 
consult  upon  the  proposition  and  prepare  their 
answer  to  the  President.  Two  replies,  a  ma- 
jority and  a  minority,  were  made.  The  ma- 
jority stated  their  reasons  for  declining  to  sup- 
port the  measure.  The  minority  promised  to 
recommend  the  measure  to  the  consideration 
of  the  people.  (See  Pubuo  Dooumsnts.)  Replies 
were  also  made  by  individuals. 

The  answer  of  the  m^ority  contains  also  a 
statement  of  the  posture  of  public  affairs  at  the 
time  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  a  large  mass  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Northern  States.    It  was  in  these  words : 

The  rebellion  derives  its  strength  from  the  union  of 
all  classes  in  the  insurgent  States ;  and  while  that  union 
lasts  the  war  will  never  end  until  they  are  utterly  ex- 
hausted. We  know  that  at  the  inception  of  these  trou- 
bles Southern  society  was  divided,  and  that  a  large 
portion,  perhaps  a  majority,  were  opposed  to  secession. 
Now  the  great  mass  of  Southern  people  are  united.  T6 
discover  why  they  are  so  we  must  glance  at  Southern 
society,  and  notice  the  classes  into  which  it  has  been 
divided,  and  which  still  distinguish  it.  They  are  in 
arms,  but  not  for  the  same  objects;  they  are  moved  to 
a  common  end,  but  by  different  and  even  inconsistent 
reasons.  The  leaders,  which  word  comprehends  those 
who  were  previously  known  as  the  State  Rights  party, 
and  which  party  is  much  the  lesser  class,  seek  to  break 
down  national  mdependence  and  set  up  State  domina- 
tion.   With  them  it  is  a  war  against  nationality.    The 


other  class  is  fighting,  as  it  supposes,  to  maiatan  ind 
preserve  its  rignts  of  property  and  domestic  safetj, 
which  it  has  been  made  to  oelieve  are  assailed  bj  this 
Government.  This  latter  class  are  not  disuniooots 
^<r  My  thev  are  so  only  because  they  have  been  made 
to  believe  that  this  Administration  is  inimical  to  thdr 
rights,  and  is  making  war  on  their  domestic  iDititn- 
tions.  As  long  as  these  two  classes  act  together  ther 
will  never  assent  to  a  peace.  The  pdicy,  then,  to  to 
pursued  is  obvious.  The  former  class  will  oererbe 
reconciled,  but  the  latter  may  be.    Remove  their  ap- 

grehensions :  satis^  them  that  no  harm  is  intended 
>  them  and  their  institutions ;  that  this  Oovemment 
is  not  making  wan  on  their  ri^^ts  of  property,  hot  ii 
simply  defending;  its  legitimate  authority,  and  thej  will 
glaoly  return  to  their  allegiance  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  military  dominion  imposed  by  the  Confederate  u- 
thority  is  removed  from  them. 

Twelve  months  ago  both  Houses  of  Congress,  adopt- 
ing the  spirit  of  your  Message,  then  but  recently  s«nt 
in,  declared  with  singular  unanimity  the  olgects  of  the 
war,  and  the  country  instantly  bounded  to  your  side  to 
assist  you  in  carrying  it  on.  If  the  spirit  of  that  reso- 
lution had  been  adhered  to,  we  are  confident  that  we 
should  before  now  have  seen  the  end  of  this  deplorable 
conflict  But  what  have  we  seen  ?  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  we  have  heard  doctrines  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  seen  measure  aflcr 
measure  founded  in  substance  on  those  doctrines  pro- 
posed and  carried  throush.  which  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  distract  and  aivide  loyal  men,  and  exas- 
perate and  drive  still  further  from  us  and  their  duty 
the  people  of  the  rebellious  States.  Military  officer^ 
following  these  bad  examples,  have  stepped  bejond 
the  just  limits  of  their  authority  in  the  same  direction, 
untu  in  several  instances  you  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  interfering  to  arrest  them.  And  even  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  to  which  you  refer  has  been  osteuta- 
tiously  proclaimed  as  the  triumph  of  a  principle  which 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  regard  as  ruinous  to 
them.  The  effect  of  these  measures  was  foretold,  and 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  indurated  state  of  Southern 
feeling. 

To  these  causes,  Mr.  President,  and  not  to  oor  omis- 
sion to  vote  for  the  resolution  recommended  by  vou, 
we  solemnly  believe  we  are  to  attribute  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  those  in  arms  against  the  Government, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Kor  do  we  (permit 
us  to  say,  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  for  you]  asree 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  *•  the  lever  of  their 
power,"  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  "the  lever  of 
their  power"  is  the  apprehension  that  the  powers  of 
a  common  Government,  created  for  common  and  equal 
protection  to  the  interests  of  all,  will  be  wielded  against 
the  institutions  of  the  Southern  States. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  in  the 
opinion  of  its  anthers  the  anti-slarery  charac- 
ter of  the  Government  was  the  caTise  of  the  bit- 
terness of  the  war,  and  that  the  indications  of 
an  extreme  anti-slavery  policy  served  to  divide 
the  Northern  people  and  exasperate  the  Sonth- 
em.  This,  therefore,  was  the  charge  mode 
against  the  Government  at  the  time :  that  by  an 
extreme  anti-slavery  course  it  would  violate 
the  Oonstitutionr  and  ultimately  destroy,  instead 
of  restoring,  the  Union,  which  was  the  desire 
©fall.  There  was  truth  in  this  charge.  The 
expression  of  Oongress  at  the  session  of  July, 
1861,  had  passed  away,  and  the  Governmept 
was  advancing  step  by  step  to  a  proclamati^ 
of  emancipation.  Still  an  apparent  or  real  fe- 
Inctance  thus  to  advance  was  manifest  on  t.ie 
part  of  the  President  His  own  declarat^s 
show  that  a  most  extreme  pressure  was  <  piit 
upon  him  to  cause  the  use  of  his  power  fon  tiie 
destruction  of  sUvery.     The  extreme  iflti- 
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aUveiy  men  were  resolved  to  control  the  Gov- 
eminent  and  wield  it  to  their  purposes,  and  bj 
them  the  pressure  was  made  to  achieve  their 
object.  The  answer  of  the  delegates  presents 
the  various  views  rektive  to  this  point.  They 
saj: 

How  can  we,  bj  oonoedinff  what  jon  now  ask,  re- 
lieve you  and  the  country  from  the  increasing  pres- 
sure to  which  you  refer  ?  We  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  think  that  the  proposition  is.  that  we  consent  to 
Ipve  up  slavery,  to  the  end  that  the  Hunter  proclama- 
tion may  be  let  loose  on  the  Southern  people,  for  it  is 
too  well  known  that  we  would  not  be  parties  to  any 
such  measure,  and  we  have  too  much  respect  for  you 
to  imagine  you  would  prop>ose  it.  Can  it  mean  that 
by  sacrificing  our  interest  in  slavery  we  appease  the 
spirit  that  controls  that  pressure,  cause  it  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  rid  the  country  of  the  pestilent  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question?  We  are  forbidden  so  to 
think,  for  that  spirit  would  qot  be  satisfied  with  the 
liberation  of  seven  hundred  thousand  slaves,  and 
cease  its  agitation,  while  three  millions  remain  in 
bondage.  Can  it  mean  that  by  abandoning  slavery  in 
our  States,  we  are  removing  the  pressure  from  yon 
and  the  country,  bypreparinff  for  a  separation  on  the 
line  of  the  cotton  States?  We  are  forbidden  so  to 
think,  because  it  is  known  that  we  are,  and  we  believe 
that  you  are,  unalterably  op{)osed  to  any  division  at 
all.  We  would  prefer  to  think  that  you  desire  this 
concession  as  a  pledge  of  our  support,  and  thus  enable 
you  to  withstand  a  pressure  which  weighs  heavily  on 
Tou  and  the  country.  Mr.  President,  no  such  sacrifice 
IS  necessary  to  secure  our  support  Confine  yourself 
to  your  constitutional  authority ;  confine  your  subor- 
dinates within  the  same  limits;  conduct  this  war 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Constituti^  to 
its  legitimate  authority ;  concede  to  each  State  ana  its 
loyal  citizens  their  just  rights,  and  we  are  wedded  to 
you  by  indissoluble  ties. 

Such  were  the  views  entertained  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  by  those  who  sus- 
tained it  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  who 
were  opposed  to  its  political  and  anti-slavery 
principles.     {See  Public  Documents.) 

This  measure  of  emancipation  with  compen- 
sation soon  proved  a  failure.  Kentucky  re- 
fused to  act  upon  it.  Maryland  gave  it  no 
heed.  Missouri  was  disposed  to  adopt  it,  but 
Congress  expired  without  making  any  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose.  The  next  Congress 
will  be  less  disposed  to  approve  it  than  the 
last,  as  many  of  the  States  have  protested 
against  being  taxed  for  any  such  purpose. 

Bills  were  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  Executive  to  open  diplomatic  relations 
with  Hayti  and  Liberia.  AU  the  other  meas- 
ures of  the  same  character  at  this  session  were 
likewise  approved.  At  the  same  time  military 
governors  had  been  appointed  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  principle 
that  the  State  still  lived  and  was  a  part  of  the 
Union,  while  some  of  its  citizens  .were  in  a 
condition  of  hostility  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to 
protect  those  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  who 
were  considered  as  composing  the  State. 

Kear  the  1st  of  July  the  following  singular 
method  was  adopted  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  new  levies  of  troops.  A  letter  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  with 
the  concurrence  of  one  or  two  others,  and  copies 


sent  to  all  the  govemora  of  the  Federal  States 
for  their  signatures.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
President,  and  suggested  that  he  had  better 
call  more  troops  into  the  field.  The  President 
replied,  saying  that  he  thought  so  too.  The 
correspondence  was  as  follows: 

To  the  BrmderU:  The  undersiffned,  governors 
of  States  of  the  Union,  impressMl  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  citizens  of  the  states  which  they  re- 
spectively represent  are  of  one  accord  in  the  hearty 
desire  that  the  recent  successes  of  the  Federal  arms 
may  be  followed  up  bv  measures  which  must  ensure  the 
speedy  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  believing  that  in 
view  of  the  important  military  movements  now  in 

{>rogress,  and  the  reduced  condition  of  our  effective 
brces  in  the  field,  resulting  firom  the  usual  and  un- 
avoidable casualties  of  the  service,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to  be 
adopted  b;^  the  people  in  support  of  the  great  inter- 
ests committed  to  your  charge,  we  respectfully  request, 
if  it  meets  with  your  entire  approval,  that  you  at  once 
call  upon  the  several  States  for  such  number  of  men 
as  may  be  required  to  fill  up  all  the  military  organiza- 
tions now  in  the  field,  and  add  to  the  armies  hereto- 
fore organized  such  additional  number  of  men  as  may. 
in  your  judgment,  be  necessary  to  garrison  and  hold 
all  the  numerous  cities  and  military  positions  that 
have  been  captured  by  our  armies,  and  to  speedily 
crush  the  rebellion  that  still  exists  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States,  thus  practically  vestoring  to  the  civi- 
lized world  our  great  and  good  Government  All  be- 
lieve that  the  decisive  moment  is  near  at  band,  and  to 
that  end  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  desirous 
to  aid  promptly  in  furnbhing  all  reenforcements  that 
you  may  deem  needful  to  sustain  our  Government 

IssABL  Washburkb,  Jr.,  Got.  of  Maine. 

N.  S.  Bbrrt,  Gov.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Frsdebick  Holbbook,  Gov.  of  Vermont 

Wm.  a.  Buckikgham,  Gov.  of  Connecticut 

E.  D.  Morgan,  Got.  of  New  York. 

Chas.  S.  Olden,  Gov.  of  New  Jersey. 

A.  G.  CuRTiN,  Gov.  of  Pennsylvania. 
.  A.  W.  Bradford,  Gov.  of  Maryland. 

P.  H.  PiBRPONT,  Gov.  of  Virginia. 

Austin  Blair,  GIov.  of  Michi^n. 

J.  B.  Tbxplb,  Pres.  Mil.  Board  of  Kentucky. 

Andrbw  Johnson,  GU)v.  of  Tennessee. 

H.  R.  Gamble,  Gov.  of  Mbsouri. 

G.  P.  Morton,  Ctov.  of  Indiana. 

David  Tod,  Gov.  of  Ohio. 

Albxandbr  Ramsbt,  Gov.  of  Minnesota. 

Richard  Tatbs,  €k>v.  of  Illinois. 

Edward  Salomon,  (Jov.  of  Wisconsin. 

BBPLY  OF  THB  FBB8IDSNT. 

ExBCunvB  Mansion,  Washixqton,  Jviy  l.^OftUk' 
men :  FuUv  concurring  in  the  wisdom  of  the  views 
expressed  to  me  in  so  patriotic  a  manner  by  yon  in 
*the  communication  of  the  28th  day  of  June,  I  have  de- 
cided to  call  into  the  service  an  additional  force  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  I  suggest  and  recom- 
mend that  the  troops  should  be  chiefly  of  infantry. 

The  quota  of  your  State  would  be .    I  trust  that 

they  may  be  enrolled  without  delay,  so  as  to  bring  this 
unnecessary  and  injurious  civil  war  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  conclusion.  An  order  fixing  the  quota  of 
the  respective  States  will  be  issued  by  the  War  De- 
partment to-morrow. 

(Signed)  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

This  was  the  first  call  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men. 

In  August  charges  were  made  against  the 
President  in  the  name  of  "  twenty  millions  of 
people,"  in  the  most  radical  anti-slavery  press, 
statmg  ^*  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  who 
trium^ed  in  his  election  are  sorely  disappoint- 
ed ana  deeply  pained  by  the  policy  he 
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to  be  pnrgning  with  regard  to  the  slaves 
of  the  rebels."  **You  are  strangely  and 
disastronslj  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  your 
official  and  imperatiye  daty  with  regard  to  the 
emancipation  provisions  of  the  new  confison- 
tion  act."    It  was  farther  added: 

We  complain  that  the  Unioa  caase  has  suffered,  and 
is  now  suffering  immenselj,  from  mistaken  deference 
to  rebel  slavery.  Had  70U,  sir,  in  jour  inaugural  ad- 
dress, unmistakably  given  notice  that,  in  case  the  re- 
bellion tfready  commenced  were  persisted  in,  and 
▼our  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union  and  enforce  the 
laws  should  be  resisted  by  armed  force,  you  would 
recognize  no  loyal  person  as  rightfully  held  in  slavery 
by  a  traitor,  we  belieye  the  rebellion  would  therein 
have  received  a  staggering  if  not  fatal  blow. 

President  Lincoln  took  notice  of  these 
charges,  and  replied  by  explaining  the  policy 
he  was  pursuing  in  these  words : 

As  to  the  policy  I  **  seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  yon 
say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  short- 
est way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  na- 
tional authority  can  be  restored  the  nearer  the  Union 
will  be  *'  the  Union  as  it  was."  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  tiie 
same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If 
there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not 
not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this 
struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  eitner  to  save 
or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  with- 
out freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeiuff  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
would  also  do  that  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the 
colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  fo  save 
this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall 
do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts 
the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shaU  believe 
doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct 
errors  when  shown  to  be  errors :  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true 
views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view 
of  official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my 
oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  everywhere 
could  be  free.  Tours,  A.  LINCOLN. 

This  letter  of  the  President,  expressing  a  pur- 
pose to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  Union  with- 
out regard  to  incidental  consequences  to  the 
slaves,  was  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  Federal  States, 
including  a  large  portion  of  his  own  political 
party.  It  had  the  effect  for  the  moment  of  re- 
viving the  confidence  of  that  portion  of  the 
people  not  adherents  to  abolitionism  as  such, 
that  in  spite  of  the  "  pressure  "  the  war  would 
yet  be  conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  Union  of  the  States.  The  anti- 
slavery  men  were  hushed.  Their  bitter  and 
unsparing  denunciation  of  all  Northern  citizens 
who  stood  aloof,  through  patriotic  or  conscien- 
tious motives,  from  the  strictily  anti-slavery 
views  and  measures  of  the  Government,  as 
"  secessionists  "  and  "  traitors,"  was  silenced — 
only,  however,  to  break  out  again  with  the 
renewed  effort  to  give  another  turn  to  the 
screws  under  which  the  President  was  writh- 
ing. Nevertheless  the  education  of  the  people 
up  to  emancipation  was  becoming  more  com- 


plete every  day.  A  seoond  call  for  three  bondred 
thousand  men  was  made,  but  the  enlistmaits 
were  slow.  Threats  of  draft  and  most  hbenl 
bounties  were  required.  This  reluctance  snong 
the  people  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army  ¥88 
ascribed  to  the  policy  of  the  Govemmeoi  in 
not  adopting  bold  emancipation  measures.  It 
was  declared  by  the  advocates  of  snchmessnres 
that  the  streets  and  byways  would  be  crowd- 
ed with  volunteers  to  fight  for  Hie  freedom  of 
the  '^  loyal  blacks,^^  and  thrice  three  hun- 
dred thousand  could  be  obtained  easily  for 
that  object.  Still  the  Federal  Government 
kept  aloof.  It  was  now  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  emancipation  that  slavery  in  the  seceded 
States  should  be  treated  by  the  Government  as 
a  military  question.  It  was  contributing  nearly 
all  the  subsistence  by  which  the  e^emy  in  firms 
was  supported ;  it  built  the  greater  part  of  their 
fortifications ;  it  dug  the  greater  namber  of 
trenches ;  it  alone  enabled  nearly  all  the  able- 
bodied  whites  to  join  the  Confederate  army, 
&c.  The  watchword  now  was  "  the  abolition 
of  slavery  by  the  force  of  arms  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union."  Those  who  objected  to  snch  a 
measure  as  at  least  fhtile,  if  not  likely  to  he  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  of  the  country,  were  put 
to  silence  by  epithets  of  "  disunionists,"  "  trai- 
tors," "Southern  sympathizers,  "and  threats  of 
iniprisonment  by  their  fellow  citizens  as  ene- 
milb  in  disguise.  But  the  Government  made 
no  proclamation.  As  late  as  the  18tb  of  Sep- 
tember the  President  was  visited  by  a  depnta- 
tion  representing  the  Ohristians  in  the  citf  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  with  a  memorial  requesting 
him  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation. 
The  deputation  presented  the  memorisJ  with 
such  reasons  in  its  favor  as  occurred  to  their 
minds,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  follows : 

The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  ia  one  upon 
which  I  have  thought  much  for  weeka  past,  and  I  may 
even  say  for  months.  I  am  approached  with  (be  most 
opposite  opinioDs  and  adTice,  and  that  by  religioui 
men,  who  are  equally  certain  that  they  represent  the 
Divine  will.  I  am  sure  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  class  is  mistaken  in  that  belief,  and  perhaps  lq 
some  respect  both.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irrererent 
for  me  to  say  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  re- 
veal his  will  to  others,  on  a  point  so  connected  wi  to 
my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it  di- 
rectly to  me ;  for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself 
than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  thit 
will  of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I  can  leani 
what  it  is  I  will  do  it  I  These  are  not,  howcTer,  thj 
days  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  thi# 
I  am  not  to  ej^pect  a  direct  revelation.  I  n>a**  8tu(w 
the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  ascertain  whw  f 
possible  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  ngbt 
The  subject  is  diflScult^  and  ^ood  men  do  not  tgref 
But  we  will  talk  over  the  ments  of  the  case.      ,        * 

What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emanapatioa 
from  me  GO,  especially  as  we  are  now  situated?  i  oc 
not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  woria 
will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  *  ope  » 
bull  against  the  comet!  Would  my  word  fr»J  P* 
slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce  the  Conslituwoa 
in  the  rebel  States  ?  Is  there  a  single  court,  or  njagi* 
trate,  or  individual  that  would  be  influenced  Dy  i* 
there?  And  what  reason  is  there  to  think  i\^^J^ 
have  any  greater  eflfect  upon  the  slaves  than  the  J*^ 
hiw  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which  oB«n 
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proteoiion  and  freedom  to  the  slaTes  of  rebel  masters 
who  eome  within  onr  Unea?  Tet  I  cannot  learn  thai 
,  that  law  has  caused  a  sinjgle  slare  to  come  over  to  us. 
And  suppose  thej  could  be  induced  by  a  proclamation 
of  freeaom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  us. 
what  should  we  do  with  them  ?  How  can  we  reed  and 
care  for  such  a  multitude?  Gen.  Butler  wrote  me  a 
few  days  since  that  he  was  issuing  more  rations  to  the 
slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all  the  white 
troops  under  hia  command.  Thej  eat,  and  that  is  all ; 
though  it  is  true  Gen.  Butler  is  feeding  the  whites  also 
by  the  thousand ;  for  it  nearly  amounts  to  a  famine 
there.  If,  now,  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  call  off 
our  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  defend  some  other 
point,  what  is  to  prevent  the  masters  from  reducing 
the  blacks  to  slavery  again ;  for  I  am  told  that  when- 
erer  the  rebels  take  anj  black  prisoners,  free  or  slave, 
they  immedlatelv  auction  them  offl  They  did  so  with 
those  they  took  from  a  boat  that  was  asround  in  the 
Tennessee  river  a  few  davs  ago.  And  then  I  am  very 
ungenerously  attacked  u>r  it!  For  instance,  when, 
after  the  late  battles  at  and  near  Bull  Run,  an  expedi- 
tion went  out  from  Washington  under  a  flag  of  truce 
to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  the  wound^,  and  the 
rebels  seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  help  and 
sent  them  into  slavery,  Horace  Greeley  said  m  hia 
paper  that  the  Government  would  probably  do  nothing 
fOMut  it.    What  could  I  do ! 

Now,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  pleasc),  what  possible  re- 
sult of  good  would  follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proda- 
mation  as  you  desire  t 

The  conference  continued  for  an  honr  and 
then  closed  with  the  following  remarks  by  the 
President : 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  because  I  have  mentioned 
these  objections.  Thev  indicate  the  difficulties  that 
have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in  some  auch  way 
as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  aeainst  a  proclama- 
tion of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under 
advisement.  And  lean  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on 
EOT  mind,  by  day  and  nisht,  more  than  any  other. 
Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will  I  will  do. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  nine  days  after  the 
preceding  conference,  the  President  issued  his 

Erodomation,  declaring  "that  hereafter,  aa 
eretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the 
object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional 
relation  between  the  United  States  and  each  of 
the  States  and  the  people  thereof  in  which  States 
-  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  dis- 
turbed ;^'  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
the  proposition  of  emancipation  with  compen- 
sation in  the  Union  slaveholding  States  would 
be  again  recommended ;  and  that  on  January 
1st,  1803,  "  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State  the  peo- 
ple whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may 
make  for  their  actual  freedom.^'    (See  Pdbuo 

DOOUMBNTS). 

This  declaration  was  received  with  great  J07 
by  the  anti-slavery  portion  of  the  people. 
Those  of  different  views  took  decided  grounds 
against  the  measure.  Their  views  were  ex- 
pressed at  the  State  conventions  held  in  the 
rkfferent  States  preparatory  to  an  approaching 


election.  (See  the  States  respectively.)  In  the 
Confederate  States  attempts  were  made  by 
some  to  use  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  exas- 
perating the  spirit  of  the  Southern  people,  but 
there  were  others  who  declared  it  a  hrutum 
fulmen^  which  had  been  exacted  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  powerless  to  injure  them. 
The  Administration  was  now  completely  on  an 
anti-slavery  platform.  The  extreme  abolition- 
ists had  grown  from  a  small  handful  to  a  mighty 
host,  and  held  the  sword  and  the  purse  of  the 
nation  in  their  hands.  The  republican  party-, 
aa  such,  could  only  follow  the  footsteps  of  their 
leader,  and  give  to  his  measures  their  hearty 
support.  Or,  rather,  the  fact  was  that  the  Pres- 
ident followed  the  footsteps  of  the  party.  As 
is  usual,  in  all  parties  the  men  of  extreme 
views  finally  rule,  unless  they  are  seasonably 
sloughed  off.  So  the  republican  party  fur- 
nished no  exception.  They  were  in  advance 
of  the  President  in  adopting  extreme  anti- 
slavery  views.  On  the  Idth  of  March,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  making  an  additional 
**  article  of  war,"  which  practically  made  all 
the  camps  of  the  army  "  cities  of  refuge  "  to 
the  flying  slave.  On  the  17th  of  July  it  passed 
another  act,  declaring  forever  free  the  slaves 
of  all  disloyal  persons  who  escaped  or  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
&c.  These  acts  were  expressive  of  the  views 
of  the  citizens  by  whom  the  members  of  Con- 
gress were  elected.  They  show  the  change  of 
views  which  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of 
a  nugority  of  the  members,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  same  body  of  men  in  July, 
1861,  adopted  a  resolution*,  a  part  of  which  was 
as  follows :  "  That  this  war  is  not  prosecuted 
upon  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor 
for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of 
those  States ;  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  preserve 
Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights 
of  the  several  States  unimpaired,"  &c.  The 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  in  the  Senate, 
was,  ayes  80,  noes  4;  in  the  House,  ayes  117, 
noes  2.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  procla- 
mation was  issued  a  convention  of  governors 
from  most  of  the  free  States  assembled  in  Al- 
toona,  in  Pennsylvania.  ^  The  sessions  of  this 
extraordinary  assemblage  Vere  held  in  secret, 
and  its  designs  and  proceedings  were  never 
directly  known.  It  was  charged  that  their 
purpose  was  to  press  the  Administration 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  strict  anti- 
slavery  viewrthe  execution  of  military  affairs. 
However  thi&  may  have  been,  an  address  was 

Srepared  and  presented  in  person  to  the  Presi- 
ent,  which  thus  spoke  of  the  emancipation 
proclamation: 

We  hail  with  heartfelt  gratitnde  and  encouraged  hope 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  on  the  22d 
instant,  declaring  emancipated  from  their  bondage  all 
persons  held  to  service  or  labor  as  slaves  in  the  rebel 
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States,  whose  rebellion  shall  last  until  the  first  daj  of 
January  now  next  ensuing.  The  right  of  atnr  persons 
to  retain  authority  to  compel  any  portion  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  national  Goremment  to  rebel  against  it, 
or  to  maintain  its  enemies,  implies  in  those  who  are 
allowed  possession  of  such  authority  the  right  to  rebel 
themselves ;  and,  therefore,  the  rig^ht  to  establish  mar- 
tial law  or  military  government  m  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  rebellion,  implies  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Government  to  liberate  the  minds  of  all  men  living 
therein  by  appropriate  proclamations  and  assurances 
of  protection,  m  order  that  all  who  are  capable,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  of  loyalty  and  obedience,  may 
not  be  forced  into  treason  as  the  unwillins  tools  of 
rebellious  traitors.  To  have  continued  indennitelv  the 
most  efficient  cause,  support,  and  stay  of  the  rebellion, 
would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  unjust  to  the  loyal 
people  whose  treasures  and  lives  are  made  a  willing 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  patriotism — would  have  dis- 
criminated against  the  wife  who  h  compelled  to  sur- 
render her  husband,  against  the  parent  who  is  to  sur- 
render his  child  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp  and  the 
perils  of  battle,  in  favor  of  rebel  masters  permitted  to 
retain  their  slaves.  It  would  have  been  a  final  decision 
alike  against  humanity,  justice,  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  Government,  ana  against  sound  and  wise  na- 
tional policy.  The  decision  of  the  President  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  rebellion  wiU  lend  new  vigor  to  the 
efforts  and  new  life  and  hope  to  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Cordially  tendering  to  the  President  our  respect- 
ful assurances  of  personal  and  official  confidence,  we 
trust  and  believe  tnat  the  policy  now  inaugurated  will 
be  crowned  with  success,  will  ^ive  speedy  and  trium- 
phant victories  over  our  enemies,  and  secure  to  this 
nation  and  thispeople  the  blessing  and  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God,  We  believe  that  the  blood  of  the  heroes 
who  have  already  fallen,  and  those  who  may  yet  give 
their  lives  to  their  country,  will  not  have  been  shed  in 
Tain. 
This  address  was  signed  by  the  following 

fovernors  of  States:  A.  G.  Oartin,  Penn,; 
ohn  A.  Andrew,  Mass. ;  Richard  Yates,  111. ; 
Israel  Washbume,  jr.,  Me. ;  Edward  Salomon, 
Wis. ;  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  Iowa ;  O.  P.  Mor- 
ton, Ind.,  by  D.  G.  Rose,  his  representative ; 
Wm.  Sprague,  R.  I. ;  F.  H.  Pierpont,  Western 
Va.;  David  Tod,  Ohio;  N.  S.  Berry,  N.  E.; 
and  Austin  Blair,  Mich. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  the  Government 
could  rest  for  authority  to  adopt  this  measure 
was,  that  it  was  a  military  necessity.  Whether 
it  was  so  or  not,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue. 
In  estimating  public  measures,  however,  in  the 
light  of  history,  facts  should  be  considered. 
The  white  male  population  of  the  Federal 
States  was  18,690,864.  The  white  male  popu- 
lation of  the  Confederate  States  was  5,449,- 
463.  The  number  of  troops  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  called  into  the  field  was  up- 
ward of  1,000,000.  (See  Arht,  United 
States.)  The  number  of  troops  which  "the 
Confederate  Government  had  in  the  field  was 
400,000.  (See  Army,  Oonfederatb.)  The  Fed- 
eral Government  had  a  navy  which  was  only 
third  in  rank  in  the  world,  and  nore  ironclads 
than  any  other  nation.  (See  Navy,  United 
States.)  The  Confederate  Government  had  a 
navy,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  a  single 
ship  on  the  ocean.  (See  Navy,  Confedebatb.) 
The  people  of  the  Federal  States  had  a  com- 
merce afloat  all  over  the  world.  Thd  people  of 
the  Confederate  States  had  not  a  single  com- 
mercial vessel  that  dared  to  venture  freely  upon 


the  ocean.  The  people  of  the  Federal  Strtes 
were  tiie  rivals  of  the  greatest  nations  in  man- 
ufactures of  every  kind.  The  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  had  few  manufactures,  and 
t^ose  of  inferior  articles.  The  €rovenuneDt  of 
the  Federal  States  possessed  the  Tfeasury  of  the 
United  States,  a  nation  of  eighty  years,  with  its 
vast  resources.  The  Confederate  States  had  no 
treasury  nor  financial  resources.  The  am- 
bassadors and  representatives  of  the  fomaer 
were  welcomed  at  every  court  in  the  world. 
The  representatives  of  the  latter  were  not  rec- 
ognized anywhere. 

Five  days  before  the  prodamation  was  is- 
sued, the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  which 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  and  decided 
it  in  favor  of  the  Federal  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress,  De- 
cember, 1862,  thus  describes  the  military  ne- 
cessity which  rendered  emancipation  neces- 
sary : 

It  is  seen  that  a  foree  has  been  placed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  the  command  of  the  Gorem- 
ment to  maintain  its  authority  more  mighty  in  all  the 
elements  of  warlike  power  than  was  erer  before  array- 
ed under  one  banner.  How  shall  that  force  be  em- 
ployed  ?  To  smite  the  enemy  on  every  hand,  to  at- 
tacK  his  armies  and  strongholds,  to  occupy  his 
ports,  clear  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  of  his  obstmo- 
tions,  and  pause  not  until  he  is  subdued,  is  oar  plain 
duty.  Above  all,  it  is  our  duty  to  disdain  no  le^ti- 
mate  aid  that  may  save  the  lives  of  our  gallant  soldiers, 
diminish  their  labors,  provide  for  their  wants,  and 
lessen  the  burdens  of  our  people.  No  aphorism  is  more 
universally  received  than  that  **the  sole  object  of 
a  iust  war  is  to  make  the  enemy  feel  the  evils  of  his 
injustice,  and  by  his  sufferings  amend  bis  ways ;  he 
must,  therefore,  be  attacked  in  his  most  accessible 
quarter." 

The  power  of  the  rebels  rests  upon  their  poeoliar 
Bvstem  of  labor,  which  keeps  laborers  on  their  planta- 
tions to  support  owners  who  are  devoting  their  time 
and  strength  to  destroy  our  armies  and  destroy  our 
Government  Whenever  that  system  is  in  hostility  to 
the  Government,  it  is,  imny  opmion,  the  duty  of  those 
conducting  the  war  to  strike  down  the  system,  and 
turn  against  the  rebels  the  productive  power  that  up-, 
holds  the  insurrection.  Rightly  organized  in  the  re- 
covered territory,  the  laborers  of  the  rebel  States  will 
not  only  aid  in  holding  fortified  positions,  but  their 
labor  will,  as  in  India,  &ee  the  white  soldier  from  the 
most  unwholesome  exposure  of  the  South.  They 
will  cultivate  the  com  and  forage  which  will  feed  our 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  and  save  the  country  a 
portion  of  the  enormous  burden  now  attending  their 
purchase  and  transport  from  the  North. 

A  population  of  four  millions  true  to  the  interests  of 
the  Union,  with  slight  assistance  from,  the  army,  will, 
under  proper  regulation  and  government,  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  holdins  Uie  territory  once  re* 
covered.    The  principal  staples  of  the  Sooth  are  the 

Sroduct  exclusively  oi  their  labor.  If  protected  upoa 
le  lands  they  have  heretofore  cultivated,  with  some 
organization,  and  with  support  from  small  detachments 
of  loyal  troops,  they  woola  not  only  produce  much  of 
what  is  needed  to  feed  our  armies  and  their  trains,  but 
they  would  forever  cut  off  from  the  rebellion  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  thus  occupied. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  the  emancipa- 
tion was  made  absolute  in  the  Confederate 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts, 
hy  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln. 

Tlie  proclamation  closes  with  these  words  v 
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And  bj  Tirtae  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  I  do  order  aod  declare  that  all  persons  held 
as  slares  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of 
States  are  and  henceforward  shall  be  free:  and  that 
the  Executire  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  in- 
clading  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
reoogniie  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persona. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  aedared  to 
be  free  to  abstain  from  all  riolence,  unless  in  necc»saiT 
self-defence;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all 
cases  when  allowed;  they  labor  futhfuUy  for  reasona- 
ble waffes. 

And!  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such 
persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the 
armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  ffarrison  forts, 
positions,  stations,  and  other  pUioes,  ana  to  man  ves- 
sels of  all  sorts  in  said  t^^vioe. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  aet  of 
justice,  warranted  bv  the  Constitution  upon  military 
necessity,  I  invoke  tbe  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  Qod. 

Thus  the  consummation  of  the  original  anti- 
slavery  views  was  verbally  reached.  Bat  it 
was  attended  with  disunion,  war,  and  blood. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  its  future  action.  It  satisfied  for 
the  moment  the  extreme  anti-slavery  friends  of 
the  Administration.  They,  however,  insisted 
that  the  military  action  of  the  Government 
should  be  made  strictly  to  conform  to  this 
proclamation.  How  fiEur  they  were  successful 
the  events  of  the  year  1863  will  demonstrate. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  military  op- 
erations of  the  Government  could  not  escape 
the  effects  of  this  gradual  change  of  policy, 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  Administration 
during  1862,  especially  as  the  Oabinet  con- 
tained members  who  were  desirous  of  seeing 
this  change  made.  The  singular  inconsisten- 
cy was  presented  of  removing  a  commanding 
general  of  the  army  for  certain  consequences 
alleged  to  flow  from  his  actions,  while  those 
consequences  were  declared  in  a  degree  to 
have  created  the  *^  military  necessity  ^'  which 
justified  the  Government  in  adopting  the  fa- 
vorite measure  of  its  political  friends.  For 
the  military  campaigns  of  1862,  ue  Ahbct  Op- 
BBATioNS.  The  effort,  however,  was  made  by 
1  Lhe  Government  to  secure  an  approval  of  its 
:  neasures  not  only  firom  the  officers  of  the  ar- 
ny  and  navy,  but  from  all  the  people,  by  des- 
gnating  dissentients  as  *^  disloyal  ^*  and  subject- 
ing the  boldest  to  a  sudden  and  secret  arrest 
ind  imprisonment.  {See  Habeas  Ck>RPUS.)  The 
iissentients  were  thereby  cut  off  from  exert- 
1  ng  any  influence  whatever  in  favor  of  their 
]  )eculiar  views  except  by  that  last  implement 
( >f  constitutional  liberty, — the  secret  ballot. 
'  The  year  closed  with  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
1  ninistration  worated  at  the  polls  at  almost 
)very  election. 

It  is  designed  in  this  article  to  notice  only 
the  political  action  of  the  Government  during 
the  year.  Whatever  relates  to  its  flnances  or 
Toreign  relations,  which  were  conducted  with 
much  success,  or  to  its  immense  army  and 
peat  navy,  or  to  its  conduct  of  the  war  with 

e  seceded  States,  will  be  found  elsewhere 


under  appropriate  titles.  So  likewise  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  and  the  developments  of 
the  respective  States.  Hie  legislation  of  Con- 
gress wiU  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  at  the 
session  closing  in  the  summer  of  1862,  were 
summarily  as  follows : 

Legislative,  executive,  and  miscellaneous..  $18,997,594 

Support  of  army  for  1862 238,548,488 

Support  of  navy  for  1862 80,486,291 

Diplomatic  and  consular 1,235,889 

Army  for  1862  and  1868 642,346,846 

Navv  for  1862  and  1868 42,741,838 

Indian  Department 2,117,968 

PostOffice  Department. 14,744,800 

Military  Academy 156,211 

Fortifications 7,036,000 

Invalid  and  other  pensions 1,450,600 

Treaty  with  Hanover. 44,497 

• — 
Total $894,905,966 

The  act  passed  at  the  same  session  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  in  the  seceded  States,  was 
expected  to  give  the  United  States  the  com- 
plete title  to  all  property  of  its  enemies  in  those 
States  which  could  be  seized  and  held.  It  pro- 
vided that  in  all  States  where  obstruction  was 
made  to  the  collection  of  the  taxes  by  reason  of 
the  war,  they  become  chargeable  upon  all 
lands  within  the  same,  which  may  thereby  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  a  summary 
sale  of  the  same  '*  in  fee  simple,  free  and  dis- 
charged from  all  prior  liens,  incumbrances^ 
right,  title,  and  claim  whatsoever." 

Another  act  was  passed,  bestowing  pensions 
upon  invalid  soldiers  and  the  relatives  of  those 
who  died : 

Every  soldier  discharged  for  wounds  received 
in  service,  or  mckness  contracted  after  the  day 
of  his  enlistment,  is  entitled  to  an  Invalid  Pen- 
sion. 

A  AlU  nension  for  a  soldier  is  $8  per  month 
from  the  day  of  his  discharge,  if  he  applies  for 
it  within  one  year  from  t£e  date  of  nis  dis- 
charge. If  he  is  not  fully  ^kabled,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  a  full  pension,  MR  to  that  portion 
of  a  pension  corresponding  with  his  disability. 
If  he  is  but  one  fourth  disabled,  he  is  entitled 
to  that  portion  of  a  pension.  Pensions  are 
based  on  the  soldier^s  degree  of  disability  at 
the  time  he  makes  his  application. 

Pensions  are  payable  each  year,  on  the  fourth 
of  March  and  the  fourth  of  September. 

Widows  of  officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen,  dy- 
ing of  wounds  received  or  of  disease  contract- 
ed in  the  military  or  naval  service,  are  entitled 
to  pensions,  to  date  from  the  day  of  the  sol- 
dier's death;  also  children,  under  16  years  of 
age,  of  such  deceased  person,  if  there  is  no 
widow  surviving,  or  from  the  time  of  the  wid- 
ow's re-marriage. 

Mothers  of  officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen,  de- 
ceased as  aforesaid,  providing  the  latter  have 
left  neither  widow  nor  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  providing,  also,  that  the  mother 
was  dependent,  wholly  or  in  part,  on  the  de- 
ceased for  support.  Tlie  mother's  dependence 
must  be  dearly  established. 
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Sisters  under  16  years  of  age  of  snch  deoeaaed 
persons  dependent  on  the  latter,  wholly  or  in 
part,  for  support,  provided  there  are  no  right- 
ful claimants  of  either  of  the  three  last  preoedr 
ing  classes. 

No  class  of  persons  is  provided  for  hy  the 
pension  law  except  the  ahovenamed  five. 

The  soldier  disabled  by  sickness  is  as  much 
entitled  to  a  pension  as  though  he  were  wound- 
ed. Pensions  will  be  granted  as  soon  after 
they  are  applied  for  as  the  necessary  proof  can 
be  made,  and  the  necessary  examination  gone 
through  with,  if  the  claim  is  properly  pre- 
pared. For  other  important  acts  see  Oonobess, 
U.S. 

A  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Great  Britiun 
and  ratified  unanimously  by  the  Senate  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  It  defined  and 
settled  within  specified  limits  the  right  of 
search,  which  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
vexation  between  the  two  countries  for  many 
years.  A  similar  treaty  for  the  same  object 
was  once  negotiated  wiUi  Great  Britain  by  Mr. 
John  Q.  Adams,  and  confirmed  by  the  Ajneri- ' 
can  Senate  with  a  single  amendment,  striking 
out  the  privilege  of  search  in  American  waters. 
This  was  not  acceded  to  by  England,  and  that 
treaty  failed.  Since  that  time  various  efforts  to 
adjust  the  question  have  been  made,  but  it  has 
remained  open — one  party  frequently  exercising 
the  right  of  visit,  if  not  of  search,  the  other  re- 
sisting and  complaining  of  it  as  an  insult  and 
aggression,  often  threatening  serious  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  nations.  In  the 
present  instance  Great  Britain  accedes  to  the 
exception,  and  also  confines  the  exercise  of  the 
search  to  particular  vessels,  stated  in  the  treaty. 

£ke  PUBUO  DOOUMBNTS. 

On  the  21  st  of  February  the  first  execution 
onder  the  Federal  laws  for  the  suppression  of 


the  slave  trade  took  plaoe  in  New  York.  The 
victim  wa^  Nathaniel  Gordon,  captain  of  the 
slaver  Erie.  He  was  a  native  of  the  ^ute 
of  Maine. 

During  the  year  diplomatic  relations  were 
opened  with  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  act  of  Congress. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  but  one  sentament 
animated  the  people  of  the  Federal  States- 
that  was  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the 

£  reservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  conntrr. 
[owever  much  some  portions  of  the  citizens 
might  differ  from  the  Administration  on  minor 
questions  growing  out  oi  the  existing  circum- 
stances, yet  such  was  the  patriotism  and  the 
devotion  of  all  to  these  leading  objects,  that 
the  treasure  expended  and  the  lives  sacrificed 
would  be  regarded  as  a  drop  compared  with 
what  would  be  expended  if  required  to  eqc- 
ceed. 

Nothing  had,  however,  taken  place  up  to  that 
time  of  the  year  which .  indicated  any  euch 
change  of  views  as  would  allow  of  an  amicable 
agreement  between  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  Oonfederate  States  and  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  Federal  States  on  the  great 
question  at  issue  between  them— -that  of  negro 
slavery.  To  the  Noi;th  no  prospect  was 
presented  of  a  close  of  the  war  and  perma- 
nent peace,  except  by  so  far  destroying  the 
Southern  people  as  to  make  further  resistance 
an  impossibility;  to  the  South  there  was 
no  prospect  of  achieving  their  independence 
through  the  weariness  or  exhaustion  of  the 
North,  nor  any  inducement  voluntarily  to  re- 
turn to  the  Union,  arising  out  of  a  change 
of  views  or  a  disposition  to  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  The 
year  1803  began  with  fiery  Mars  in  the  aaoen- 
dant 


VAN  BUREN,  MAwnw,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  bom  at  Einderhook,  Oolumbia 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6,  1782,  died  at  his  residence, 
Lindenwald,  in  the  same  town,  July  24,  1862. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  the  age  of 
14,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Oolumbia  county 
in  1808,  and  appointed  surrogate  of  that  county 
in  1808.  In  1812,  having  been  for  some  years 
prominent  as  a  member  of  the  democratic  party, 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
gave  a  hearty  support  to  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  elected  in  1814  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  in  1816  reelected  to  the 
State  Senate.  In  1818  he  effected  a  new  organ- 
ization of  the  democratic  party  of  the  State, 
known  for  many  years  afterward  as  the  Albany 
Regency,  in  opposition  to  De  Witt  Olinton, 
whom  he  formerly  supported.  The  next  year 
he  was  removed  from  the  attorney-generalship. 
In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
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Senate,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  a  mem  • 
her  of  the  State  Oonstitutional  Convention.  I91 
1827  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  bi 
resigned  in  1828  on  being  chosen  governor  < 
New  York,  after  the  deiUli  of  Governor  Clin 
ton.  In  March,  1829,  he  became  a  member  oi 
Gen.  Jackson's  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  State  ^ 
and  in  April,  1881,  was  appointed  minister  t } 
England,  and  entered  upon  his  duties,  but  th  9 
Senate,  in  its  next  session  (Dec  1881),  by  th  0 
casting  vote  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Vice  ^ 
President,  rejected  his  nomination ;  he  retarpe  i 
in  1882,  and  was  elected  the  same  year  Yke^ 
President.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  President 
by  a  large  mt\jority  over  Gen.  Harriaori. 
Ilie  period  of  his  administration  was  one  of 
great  financial  embarrassment  to  the  counb'y, 
the  great  conunerdal  crisis  of  1887  occnrrinc 
at  its  very  commencement.  The  pasaage  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  BiU,  which  he  stroitf- 
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ly  advocated,  and  other  plans  for  rdief  to  the 
ooantrj,  were  the  most  important  of  the  legis- 
lative measnres  of  his  administration.  He  took 
vigorous  measures  to  prevent  American  aid  to 
the  Canadian  insurrection  of  1838,  hetter  known 
fis  the  Patriot  "War.  In  1840  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  reflection,  hut  was  defeated  hj  Gen. 
Harrison,  the  embarrassments  of  the  ipeople 
being  attributed  to  the  party  whose  standard 
bearer  he  was.  In  1848  he  was  nominated  as 
the  candidate  of  the  **  Free  Democracy,"  whose 
motto  was  the  '*  Non-extension  of  Slavery  to 
the  Territories,"  for  the  Presidency,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Gen.  Oass,  who  was  the  candidate  of 
the  regular  democrats,  and  to  Gen.  Taylor,  the 
candidate  of  the  whig  party.  Gen.  Taylor  was 
elected  in  consequence  of  this  division  of  his 
opponents.  In  1853-1856  Mr.  Van  Baren  made 
an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  For  a  more  full 
account  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  political  career  and 
history  see  vol.  xvi.  New  American  Oyclopndia, 
p.  15,  art.  Van  Busen,  Mabtin. 

VERMONT,  the  only  State  of  the  Union 
i^hich  has  remained  nearly  stationary  in  popu- 
lation daring  the  ten  years  ending  June,  1860, 
is  saved  from  an  actual  loss  by  only  one  third 
of  one  per  cent.  The  actual  increase  of  the 
population  during  that  period  was  978.  (See 
UNrrED  States.) 

The  elections  in  the  State^ake  place  annuaUy 
on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  September.  In  1862  the 
State  officers  and  Legislature  and  members  of 
Congress  were  electCMl.  The  voters  of  the  State 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  republican 
and  the  democratic.  A  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  former  was  held  at  Montpelier,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  and  nominated,  for  re^lectiou,  aa 
governor,  Francis  Holbrook  ;  for  lieutenant 
governor,  Paul  Dillingham;  for  treasurer,  J. 
G.  Page.  The  first  and  last  were  republicans, 
the  second  a  democrat.  The  views  of  the  con- 
Tentlon  were  expressed  by  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  "in  favor  of  the  confiscation  of  the. 
slaves  and  property  of  rebels,  urging  the  speedy 
and  effectual  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  ap- 
proving the  general  policy  of  the  national  Ad- 
ministration, and  pledging  Vermont  to  furnish 
men  and  money  to  the  last  extent  of  her  ability ; 
tendering  hearty  thanks  to  the  brave  and  pa- 
triotic soldiers  in  the  field,  and  thanking  Gov- 
ernor Holbrook  for  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  he  tendered  to  the  President  Vermouths 
quota  of  800,000  additional  soldiers. 

"  Another  resolution,  accepting  certain  spe- 
cial acts  of  President  Lincoln  as  pledges  that 
the  Government  has  cut  itself  free  from  all 
complicity  with  slavery,  was,  after  an  animated 
debate,  adopted  with  but  few  dissenting  voices." 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  subsequently  held,  which 
nominated  for  governor  Be^j.  H.  Smalley; 
lieutenant  governor,  £.  A.  Ohapin ;  State  treas- 
iurer,  George  "Waahbum.  The  views  of  the 
convention  were  expressed  by  the  following 
Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 
1  MetoUedy  That  in  the  present  dUtraetod  state  of  our 


natioiv^l  aflEurs,  anc^baving  continned  confidence  in 
the  national  and  conBervative  principles  and  practices 
of  the  democratic  narty,  we  reconiDiend  to  democrats 
the  preservation  or  the  democratic  organization  as  ooe 
<yf  the  methods  of  patriotically  saving  the  country. 

Besolvedf  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  the 
present  national  crisis  to  support  the  Government  in 
all  constitutional  efforts  to  subdue  the  existing  rebel- 
lion and  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Constitution 
over  the  whole  country. 

Buokttdy  That  while  we  regret  the  existence  of  four 
or  five  millions  of  negroes  in  this  country  as  slaves, 
we  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  or  the  interests  of  the  white  race,  for  the  fan- 
cied or  real  grievances  of  the  black  race. 

jBe8olv«d,  That  the  abolition  and  radical  opinions  of 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  North  have  been  largely 
productive  of  the  present  war  and  national  difficulties, 
and  we  record  our  hearty  condemnation  of  the  action 
of  that  class  of  our  citizens  in  Congress  or  elsewhere. 

The  votes  of  the  electors  for  1862  were  given 
as  follows:  republican,  80,082  ;  democratic, 
8,724.  *The  m^ority  of  President  Lincoln  in 
1860  over  all  others  was  22,970.  The  Legisla- 
ture elected  was  without  any  party  division.  It 
convened  on  the  second  Thursday  in  October. 
The  message  of  the  governor  thus  describes  the 
political  views  of  the  people  of  the  6tate : 

It  is  an  occasion  for  renewed  congratulation  that  the 
people  of  Vermont  have  asain  shown  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  by  laving  aside,  almost  unani- 
mously, all  considerations  or  a  partisan  character  and 
uniting^  in  earnest  support  of  the  national  Government, 
which  IS  charsed  with  the  high  duty  of  defending  and 
maintaining  that  sacred  cause.  The  position  or  Ver- 
mont in  this  ^at  life-struggle  of  the  nation  can  nei- 
ther be  questioned  nor  misunderstood.  The  blood  of 
her  sons  has  reddened  many  battle-fields,  and  their 
valor  and  endurance  have  vindicated  her  historical 
renown.  Her  people  admit  no  thought  of  concession 
to  or  compromise  with  the  causeless  and  wicked  re- 
bellion now  striking  at  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  and 
their  determination  is  fixed  to  endure  and  fight  and 
sacrifice  till  the  Government  established  by  the  wisdom, 
the  patriotism,  and  blood  of  our  fathers  is  restored  in 
its  beneficent  and  rightful  away  over  every  portion  of 
our  Union. 

The  receipts  into  the  State  treasury  for  the 
year  ending  September  1,  1862,  were  $1,442,- 
509,  and  the  disbursements  $1,218,250,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $224,250.  The 
liabilities  of  the  State  on  September  1  were 
$1,164,977,  and  the  resources  $552,868,  of 
which  $284,988  is  a  balance  due  from  the 
United  States.  The  indebtedness  of  the  State 
in  excess  of  its  resources  is  funded  in  State 
bonds,  payable  in  ten  years  from  June  1,  1860. 
The  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year  were  esti- 
mated at  $1,884,889. 

Solomon  Foot  was  reelected  by  the  Legis- 
lature as  senator  in  Oongress,  and  L.  P.  Polard 
was  reelected  chief  justice  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  men  sent  to  the  army  previous 
to  the  call  in  July  for  800,000  men  was  10,066. 
In  answer  to  the  call  of  July  4,164  volunteered, 
and  in  answer  to  the  call  for  nine  months^  men 
4,777  volunteered.  The  entire  quota  of  the 
State  was  completed  without  a  draft. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  the  State,  two 
theological  schools,  and  three  medical  schools. 

The  number  of  academies  in  the  State  is  84, 
of  private  and  select  schools  292.    The  nam- 
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ber  of  common  sohool  districts  in  the  State  is 
2,028;  the  number  of  children  between  fonr 
and  eighteen  years  of  age  89,699 ;  the  number 
of  them  attending  schools  68,728.  The  amount 
of  public  monej  distributed  was  $105,165. 

VIRGINIA,  the  most  populous  of  the  South- 
em  States,  increased  in  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants 174,667  during  the  ten  years  ending  June 
1860.  {See  United  States  for  further  details 
of  the  census.) 

The  State  of  Virginia,  by  its  local  position 
and  resources,  occupied  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  Confederate  States.  The  Con- 
federate capital  was  located  within  her  bor- 
ders, and  the  strength  of  the  Confederacy  was 
exerted  to  preserve  her  from  occupation  by 
the  Federal  troops.  The  considerations  which 
induced  the  State  to  secede  from  the  Union 
were  stated  by  the  governor,  in  a  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  we  State,  on  the'6&  of 
Jan.  1862,  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Virginia  dissolved  her  connection  with  the  Oorem- 
ment  of  the  United  Sutes  on  the  17th  day  of  April 
last,  harins  watched  closely  the  political  conduct  of 
President  Xincoln  and  his  cabinet  from  the  4th  of 
March  preceding.  A  large  portion  of  our  people  be- 
lieved, from  the  revelations  of  his  inaugural  message, 
that  be  designed  to  subjugate  the  South,  and  much  of 
bis  i>olicy,  as  developea  m  the  first  six  weeks  of  his 
administration,  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen  this 
belief.  The  appearance  of  his  proclamation,  nowever, 
calling  on  Virginia  and  other  States  for  volunteers, 
removed  all  doubts,  and  made  it  plain  and  palpable 
that  subjugation  was  his  object  He  had  revealed 
his  ])urpose  by  the  issue  of  his  proclamation,  to  use 
Virginians,  if  possible,  in  ooercing  their  Southern 
alaveholding  brethren  into  submission  to  his  will  and 
obedience  to  his  GoTemment  and  authority.  Virgi- 
nia, seeing  that  the  only  hope  of  preserving  her  rights 
and  honor  as  a  State,  and  the  liberties  of  her  people, 
consisted  in  dissolvins  her  connection  with  the  <jk>v- 
emment  of  the  Unitea  States  and  resuming  her  sove- 
reignty, adopted  that  course,  and  subsequently  deter- 
mined to  unite  her  destiny  with  her  Southern  sisters. 
She  did  so ;  and  her  convention,  being  at  the  time  in 
session,  adopted  such  ordinances  ana  regulations  as 
were  necessary  to  protect  ber  citizens  against  the 
machinations  of  enemies  at  home  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  enemies  from  abroad. 

Events  that  have  transpired  since  the  17th  day  of 
April  last  have  more  than  confirmed  the  worst  appre- 
hensions of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  have  fumiahed 
an  ample  and  complete  justification  for  the  secession 
of  the  State.  All  the  wicked  results  apprehended 
when  she  seceded  have  been  fearfully  realized,  and 
they  now  constitute  an  important  chapter  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  stirring  times  in  which  we  live. 

Such  were  the  considerations  that  influenced  and 
determined  the  action  of  Virginia. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  governor  expires  on 
Jan.  1,  1864.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
assembles  annually  at  Richmond  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January.  Some  matters  of  a  gen- 
eral interest  took  place  at  the  regular  session 
in  1862.  Two  Senators  were  elected  to  the 
Confederate  Congress,  viz.,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter 
and  Wm.  Ballard  Preston.  The  other  candi- 
dates nominated  were  James  Barbour  and  Wm. 
C.  Rives.  The  State  convention  had,  at  its 
last  session,  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  en- 
rollment of  free  negroes  to  be  drafted  to  serve 
in  the  Confederate  army  for  the  term  of  one 


hundred  and  eighty  days.  A  bUl  was  psncd 
subjecting  the  enrolling  officers  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
to  a  hundred  dollars  for  neglect  to  discharge 
their  duty.  An  amendment  to  reduce  the  time 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dajs,  out  of  regard 
to  the  families  of  the  negroes,  was  r^ected. 

On  the  successes  of  the  Federal  troops  in 
Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  the  governor 
sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  ui^png  them 
to  prepare  for  the  danger  which  t^-eatened. 
He  said: 

**  A  crisis  is  upon  us.  The  results  of  recent  rever- 
ses to  our  arpis  at  Mill  Springs,  Fort  Heniy,  and 
Roanoke  Island  appeal  in  the  strongest  terms  to  our 
patriotism,  and  demand  an  exhibition  of  all  oor  eoer 
gies,  an  uncompromising  spirit,  and  stem  and  deter- 
mined resolution. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  are  not  duly  appreciat- 
ed by  many  of  our  people ;  the  dangers  which  eoriroD 
us  are  too  lightly  estimated.  We  mast  see  and  feel 
their  imminence  before  we  can  be  aroused  to  that 
action  which  is  necessary  to  save  as  finom  alarmiBg 
ills,  and  to  avert  evils  wnich  threaten  our  existence, 
our  peace,  and  our  organization  as  a  goremment 

It  cannot  but  be  apparent  to  every  mind  that  the 
object  of  our  enemies  is  to  cut  off  our  southern  con- 
nections \}j  railroad  and  otherwise,  and  to  defeat  the 
transportation  of  troops  from  one  point  to  another 
with  certainty  and  celerity,  as  our  necessities  may 
demand.  This  result  accomplished,  and  one  ereat 
step  will  have  been  taken  toward  their  success  and  our 
subjugation/* 

He  ftirther  remarked  that  the  capture  of 
Richmond^  which  is  the  special  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Government,  would  be  an  irreparable 
blow  to  the  Confederate  cause,  as  the  city  was 
rendering  it  great  aid  by  its  mechanicid  and 
manufacturing  resources.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  save  that  city  and  other  cities,  and  prevent 
the  subjugation  of  Virginia,  he  proposed  that 
the  male  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  and  towns 
be  subjected  to  ordinary  and  eztraordiuary 
draft,  by  which  means  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  would  be  available  for 
the  defence  of  the  State.  He  also  proposed 
that  the  Legielature  should  require  ail  places 
of  business  to  be  closed  at  2  o^clock  p.  m.,  and 
the  whole  force  drafted  as  aforesaid  to  turn  out 
for  discipline  and  instruction. 

On  the  call  for  troops  by  the  Confederate 
Gov^nment,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
which  provided  for  filling  up  the  companies  in. 
the  field  to  100  men,  antiiorized  the  governoij 
to  call  for  volunteers,  and,  if  the  reqnlsitd 
number  was  not  obtained,  to  make  a  draft  from/ 
the  enrolled  militia.  J 

Even  at  this  date  the  distillation  of  whiskeW 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the 
supply  of  com.  Two  hundred  establishmeDta 
had  commenced  within  six  months.  Petitions 
from  all  quarters  of  the  State  were  sent  to  th« 
Legislature,  recjuesting  that  its  distillatioa 
should  be  prohibited.  This  was  done  byai^ 
act  of  that  body. 

An  other  act  was  passed  prohibitiDg  the  is- 
sue of  licenses  to  sell  any  kind  of  merchandise 
to  foreign-bom  citizens  who  had  not  bee'' 
natural!^.  The  reason  of  this  was,  because 
such  persons,  in  order  to  avoid  the  <h«ft  for 
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soldiers  pnt  themfldyes  under  the  protection  of 
foreign  oonsals. 

Another  act  prohibited  the  issne  of  lioenses 
for  a  less  period  than  a  year,  and  annulled  the 
permission  to  dealers  to  dose  out  bj  auction. 
Instead  of  increasing,  this  measure  diminished 
the  State  revenue.  The  first  week  in  May  was 
signalized  as  the  great  week  of  auctions  in 
Bichmond.  Many  first-class  honses  were  thus 
closed.  The  blockade  prevented  liiese  houses 
from  replenishing  their  stocks  of  goods,  bat 
thej  would  have  continued  in  business  with 
the  remnants  of  their  stock  if  thej  had  been 
allowed  to  take  out  licenses  for  fractions  of  a 
year,  and  then  sell  out  at  auctiou. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  dosed 
in  March,  but  an  extra  session  was  commenced 
soon  after. 

As  the  Federal  army  approached  the  capital, 
Kichmond,  the  determination  of  the  authorities 
to  defend  it  increased.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
point  in  which  ^^  centered  ^e  hopes  and  ap- 
prehensions of  the  South.'^  The  Legislature 
adopted  a  resolution  relative  to  its  defence, 
and  the  governor  issued  the  following  proda- 
mation: 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  this  oommonwealih  haying 
resolved  that "  the  capiul  of  the  State  shall  be  defend- 
ed to  the  last  extremity,  if  such  defence  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  having  declared  that  whatever  destruction 
and  loss  of  property  of  the  State  or  individuals  shall 
thereby  result  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  this 
action  being  warmly  approved  and  seconded  by  the 
Executive, 

Therefore,  I  do  hereby  request  all  officers  who  are 
out  of  service,  from  any  cause,  and  all  others  who  may 
be  willins  to  unite  in  defending  the  capital  of  this  State, 
to  assemble  this  evening  at  the  City  Hall,  at  5  o'clock, 
and  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  a  force  to  co-operate 
with  the  Tredegar  battalion,  and  any  other  force  which 
majr  be  detailed  for  the  purpose  indicated.  The  organ- 
ization, upon  being  reported  to  the  Executive,  wiU  be 
recognized  and  properly  officered,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
and  be  subject  to  tne  orders  of  the  Govemor,  for  local 
defence,  under  resnlations  to  be  hereafter  prescribed. 

Prompt  and  emcient  action  is  absolutely  necessary. 
TVe  have  a  gallant  army  in  the  field,  upon  whom  we 
fully  and  confidently  rely;  but  no  effort  should  be 
spared  which  can  contribute  to  the  noble  object.  The 
capital  of  V imnia  must  not  be  surrendered.  Virgin- 
laps  must  rally  to  the  rescue. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
[l.  8.]  the  Commonwealth,  at  Richmond,  this  16th  day 
of  May,  1862,  and  mthe  eighty-sixth  year  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

JOHN  LETCHER. 

The  following  resolution  relative  to  partisan 
rangers  was  adopted  on  May  17 : 

Whereas  this  General  Assembly  places  a  high  esti- 
mate upon  the  valnS  of  the  ranger  or  partisan  service 
in  prosecuting  the  present  war  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  regards  it  asperfectly  legitimate,  and  it  beine  un- 
derstood that  a  Federal  commander  on  the  noruiem 
'border  of  Virginia  has  intimated  his  purpose,  if  such 
service  be  not  discontinued,  to  lay  waste  by  fire  the 
portion  of  our  territory  at  present  under  his  power : 

Reeolved  by  the  General  Aeeenibly^  That,  in  its  opin- 
ion, the  policy  of  employing  such  raujgers  and  partisans 
ought  to  be  carried  out  energetically,  both  by  the  au- 
thorities of  this  State  and  ofthe  Confederate  States, 
Without  the  slightest  regard  to  such  threats. 

A  message  of  the  govemor  to  the  Legisla- 


ture at  the  beginning  of  this  extra  session,  May 
6,  states  that  a  conscription  act  has  been  passed 
by  the  Confederate  Congress.  His  views  in 
relation  to  it  were  thus  expressed: 

Since  your  adjournment  the  Confederate  Congress 
have  passed  a  conscription  bill,  which  relieves  the 
General  Assembler,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  neoes- 
sitjT  of  further  legislation  in  regard  to  military  matters. 
This  bill  divests  the  State  authorities  of  all  control  over 
the  troops  of  Virginia,  and  vests  in  the  Confederate 
Government  the  power  to  enroll  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  organize  them, 
commission  the  officers,  call  them  into  service,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

It  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  this  act  is  imcon- 
itUvtionaly  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar 
condition  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time  of  itspassaee, 
I  forbear  to  debate  the  Question  at  present.  When  the 
war  is  ended  we  can  discuss  these  questions,  and  so 
settle  them  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States.  Har- 
mony, unity,  ana  conciliation  are  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess now,  and  I  will,  as  the  Executive  or  the  State  ^pro- 
testing against  it  as  an  infringement  of  State  rights), 
acquiesce  in  its  passage,  and  respectfully  and  earnestly 
urge  upon  our  people,  as  I  have  uniformljr  done,  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  response  to  its  reouirements. 
Drive  the  invader  fh>m  our  soil,  establisn  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Southern  Confeaeracy,  and  then  we 
can  mark,  clearly  and  distinctly  the  line  between  State 
and  Confederate  authority. 

The  loss  of  slave  property  sustained  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State  at  this  time  was  estimated 
by  the  governor  to  exceed  the  loss  from  the 
destruction  of  cotton  or  any  other  species  of 
property.  The  counties  in  Virginia  which  had 
been  overrun  contained  an  aggregate  slave  pop- 
ulation of  80,728,  valued  at  ^,000,000,  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  citizens. 

The  principle  of  emancipation  with  compen- 
sation proposed  by  President  Lincoln  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  March,  attracted  some  at- 
tention at  Richmond,  and  the  following  joint 
resolution  indicative  of  some  of  the  views  en- 
tertained respecting  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate: 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  doth  hereby  de- 
clare that  negroes  in  slaverer  in  this  State  and  the 
whole  South  (who  are  withal  in  a  higher  condition  of 
civilization  than  any  of  their  race  has  ever  been  else- 
where), having  been  a  property  of  their  masters  for 
two  hundred  and  forty  years,  by  use  and  custom  at 
first,  and  ever  since  by  recognition  of  the  public  law 
in  various  forms,  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  justly 
be,  interfered  with  in  that  relation  of  property  by  the 
State,  neither  by  the  people  in  convention  assembled 
to  alter  an  existing  constitution,  or  to  form  one  for  ad- 
mission into  the  confederacy,  nor  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  State  of'^  the  Confederate 
Legislature,  nor  by  any  means  or  mode  which  the 
pof>ular  majority  might  adopt;  and  that  the  State, 
whilst  remaining  republican  in  the  structure  of  its 
government,  can  lawfully  set  rid  of  that  species  of 
property,  if  ever,  only  by  the  free  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual owners,  it  bieing  true,  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly doth  further  declare,  that  for  the  State,  without 
the  free  consent  of  the  owner,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
Identical  property,  by  compelling  him  to  accept  a  sub- 
stituted value  thereof,  no  matter  how  ascertained,  or 
by  the  post  nati  policy,  or  in  any  other  way  not  for 
the  public  use,  but  with  a  view  to  rid  the  State  of 
such  property  already  resident  therein,  and  so  to  de- 
stroy the  right  of  property  in  the  subject,  or  to  con- 
strain the  owner  to  send  nis  slaves  out  of  the  State, 
or  else  to  expatriate  himself  and  carry  them  with  him. 
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would  ooDtraTene  and  frustrate  the  indispeniable  prin- 
ciples of  free  gOTemmeot;  and  whereas  these  Con- 
federate States,  being  now  all  slayeholding,  may  be 
disturbed  by  some  act  of  the  majority  in  any  one  of 
them  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  minori^  unless 
this  doctrine  above  declared  be  interposed :  therefore, 
Betolvedy  hy  the  General  Auemlly  oj  Virginia, 
That  the  Gorernor  of  Virginia  be,  and  he  is  hereDy, 
requested  to  communicate  this  proceeding  to  the  sev- 
eral governors  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  to  re- 
quest them  to  lay  the  same  before  their  respective 
legislatures,  and  to  request  their  concurrence  therein 
in  such  way  as  they  may  severally  deem  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  stability  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Southern  civilization  which  is  hereby  declared  and 
proposed  to  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Oollier,  the  member  who  submitted  the 
resolution,  thus  explained  his  purpose : 

His  reason  for  forbearing  to  ask  a  vote  at  this  time, 
he  said,  was  that  he  did  not  believe  the  public  men  or 
the  South  appreciate  the  doctrine  announced.  They 
.  do  not  appreciate  it  at  its  vital  and  most  yaluable 
point,  which  is  its  denial  of  the  power  of  the  majority, 
m  making  a  constitution  for  a  State,  to  disturb  a  pre- 
existing and  resident  property.  The  prevalence  of 
this  doctrine  in  the  intelligence  of  the  world  can  alone 
sive  the  slaveholding  States  exemption  from  war.  It 
IS  the  repudiation  of  this  doctrine  that  is  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  in  all  the  circumference  of  the  strug- 
^e  in  which  we  are  engaged.  If  the  principal  senti- 
ments asserted  in  that  ^laration.  and  from  which  the 
doctrine  proposed  as  the  practical  result  is  educed,  be 
not  souna  in  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  into  the  public  law,  then  negro 
slavery  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  Divine  wisdom  will 
accomplish  the  deliverance.  But,  he  said,  he  did 
believe  the  sentiments  sound  and  the  doctrine  logical- 
ly inevitable,  and  that  negro  slavery  will  exist  in  the 
countries  governed  by  the  white  race  until  the  native 
land  of  the  black  man  shall  have  been  civilized  and 
Christianized.  Mr.  Collier  said  he  would  only  now 
add  the  desire  that  every  newspaper  in  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  as  many  elsewhere  as  will,  would  publish 
that  declaration. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Legislature  adjourn- 
ed to  the  first  Monday  in  December.  But  on 
the  15th  of  Sept.  another  special  session  was 
held.  It  was  cialled  together  in  reference  to 
the  scarcity  of  salt,  which  had  become  alarm- 
ing. The  proclamation  of  the  governor  calling 
an  extra  session  thus  explains  the  cause : 

Whereat^  it  is  represented  by  many  citizens  of  this 
State  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  supplies  of  the 
necessary  article  or  salt,  except  at  fabulous  prices, 
and  even  then  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  a  portion  of  the  salt  works  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, from  which  a  large  quantity  of  salt  was 
derived,  being  in  possession  of  the  public  enemy,  and 


the  remaining  works,  being  owned  by  private  persons 
and  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  are  insufficient 
to  furnish  the  amount  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  our  own  people,  and  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  works  is  continually  exported 
into  the  neighboring  States : 

And  wh^eas  the  importation  of  foreign  salt  has 
been  prevented  by  the  blockade  of  our  ports,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  demand  can  be  supplied  from 
that  source ;  and  the  season  is  rapidly  adyancing  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  salt  up  meats  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  provide  our  armies  and  people  with  suitable 
provision ;  and  the  Legislature  having  made>oo  appro- 
priation of  money  to  purchase  or  to  manufacture  this 
essential  article,  or  to  provide  a  remedy. 

The  result  was  the  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  salt  from  the  Stat^  except  upon  contracts 
which  had  been  previously  made  with  the 


Confederate  Government,  until  the  State  was 
supplied. 

At  this  session  the  following  resolutions 
were  offered  in  the  Senate,  relative  to  Presi- 
dent linooln^s  emanoipation  proclamation: 

Whereat  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  his  recent  proclamation,  is  acting  in  stolid 
contempt  of  the  principles  of  property  in  slaves  of 
African  descent,  whic^  is  no  less  consecrated  in  their 
Federal  Constitution  than  in  ours,  and  is  aiming,  bj  hu 
said  proclamation,  to  excite  a  servile  insurrection  ia 
our  midst: 

Beiolved.  therefore,  That  do  person  within  this 
State  shall  be  held  to  have  committed  any  offeott 
against  the  criminal  laws  thereof,  or  shall  be  tried,  or 
imprisoned,  or  required  by  any  magistrate,  or  judge, 
or  police  officer,  to  answer  at  any  time  for  any  set 
done  in  driving  from  the  State,  or  putting  to  death  bj 
any  means,  any  person,  with  or  without  arms,  who 
may  be  found  on  our  soil,  aiding  or  abetting  in  uj 
way  to  give  effect  in  this  State,  or  on  its  border,  to  the 
lawless  and  fiendish  purposes  of  Uie  said  proelamatioD. 

No  action  was  taken  upon  it,  and  the  L^is- 
latnre,  after  a  brief  session,  adjourned. 

The  new  Constitution  which  had  been  draft- 
ed by  the  State  convention  was  submitted  io 
the  voters  of  the  State  in  March,  and  rejected. 

The  active  state  of  hostilities  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  during  the  year  interfered 
with  all  peaceful  pursuits.  The  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  people  in  the  cities  was  occn- 
pied  by  the  demands  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment Agriculture  suffered  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  laborers  and  the  laying  waste  of  iha 
fields,  except  in  those  parts  of  the  State 
removed  from  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Com- 
merce was  entirely  cut  off.  The  public  insti- 
tutions of  education  were  closed,  and  the 
teachers  became  officers  in  tiie  army.  With 
wonderful  earnestness  and  simplicity,  Virginia 
sacrificed  everything  for  the  success  of  the 
Confederate  Government.  With  the  single 
exception  that  she  would  not  allow  conscripts 
to  be  taken  from  the  camps  of  her  miKtia,  all 
the  demands  of  the  latter  were  acceded  to. 
The  spirit  of  ex-Gov.  Floyd  prevented  tliis  in- 
vasion of  what  was  deemed  her  State  rights. 
Her  blood  and  treasure,  however,  were  poured 
out  as  no  State  is  recorded  to  have  done  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  history.  She  gave  tjio 
Confederate  service,  from  her  own  armories 
and  stores,  75,000  rifles  and  muskets,  233  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  magnificent  armory,  containing 
all  the  machinery  necessary  for  manufacturing 
arms  on  a  large  scale,  and,  after  draining  her 
arms-bearing  population  to  the  dregs  in  serrice 
of  the  Confederacy,  raised  a  force  of  her  own 
people  to  drive  the  Federal  troops  from  her 
western  border,  which  the  Confederate  Goy- 
emment  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do. 

VIRGINIA,  Westebn,  which  consists  of  the 
counties  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
has  been  represented  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  finally  formed  into  an  independeflt 
State.  The  proceedings  which  have  been  taken 
to  reach  this  result  of  the  formation  of  a  net 
State  out  of  a  part  of  a  State  are  so  impoiw 
as  to  require  an  accurate  description. 
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.  In  the  winter  of  1860-'61  the  Legulatnre  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  was  conyened  in  special 
session  to  consider  the  exigencies  pressing  npon 
the  oonntry  in  consequence  of  secession  of  the 
Gulf  States.  That  L^islatnre  passed  a  law 
directing  the  people  of  Yii^ginia  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  to  be  held  on  Febrnary 
14th,  at  Richmond,  to  determine  the  duty  of  the 
State  nnder  the  extraordinary  circnmstauces 
with  which  she  was  surrounded.  A  vote  was 
required  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time  when 
the  delegates  were  elected,  to  decide  whether, 
if  the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, it  should  be  referred  back  to  the  people 
for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  The  majority 
of  votes  in  favor  of  such  reference  was  nearly 
sixty  thousand.  The  conyention  assembled,  an 
ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  and  formally 
referred  to  the  people  to  be  voted  upon  on  the 
4th  Tuesday  of  May,  1861.  The  authorities  of 
the  State  began  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
States  on  the  next  day  after  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance,  and  Virginia  was  immediately  an- 
nexed to  the  Confederate  States,  and  their 
troops  immediately  occupied  portions  of  the 
State.  Mass  meetings  were  immediately  held 
in  Western  Virginia  to  take  into  consideration 
the  best  means  of  preserving  their  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  A  conyention  of  nearly  five 
hundred  delegates  assembled  there  early  in 
May,  1861,  which  declared  the  ordinance  of 
secession  to  be  null  and  void ;  that  its  provision 
suspending  the  election  of  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  a  usurpation,  and  that  if 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  ratified  by  a 
vote  they  recommended  the  election  on  June 
4th  of  delegates  to  a  general  convention  to  be 
held  on  the  11th  to  devise  such  measures  as 
the  welfare  of  the  people  mig^ht  demand.  This 
convention  met  at  Wheeling.  Meantime 
nearly  sdl  the  judicial  and  executive  officers  in 
that  part  of  the  State  had  fled  to  Richmond 
before  the  Federal  forces.  Legal  protection  to 
life,  liberty,  or  property  was  given  up.  This  con- 
vention declared  the  office  of  governor,  '&c., 
vacant,  *'by  reason  of  those  who  occupied 
them  having  joined  the  rebellion,^'  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  tiiose  offices.  The  action  of  this 
convention  was  not  confined  to  Western  Virgi- 
nia, but  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  State. 
The  governor  elected  thus  stated  the  object  of 
the  convention : 

It  was  not  the  object  of  the  Wheeling  convention  to 
set  up  any  new  government  in  the  Stiue,  or  separate, 
or  otner  government  than  the  one  nnder  which  they 
had  always  lived.  They  made  a  single  alteration  in . 
the  Conatitation  of  the  State,  which  prescribes  the 
number  of  delegates  in  the  General  Assembly  which 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  qnomm. 

A  declaration  was  made  by  the  convention, 
and  an  ordinance  adopted  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  Government.  Aocor£ng  to 
this  ordinance  the  Government  to  be  reor- 
eanized,  either  in  its  executive  or  legislative 
departments,  was  not  for  a  part  of  the  State, 
but  for  all  of  Virginia.  In  conformity  with 
YOl*  IL-^I 


this  ordinance  a  State  Government  was  reor« 
ganized  in  all  its  branches  in  every  county  of 
the  State  not  occupied  by  an  armed  foe. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1861,  the  convention 
passed  an  ordinance  *'  to  provide  for  the  for- 
mation  of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  this  State."  In  compliance  with 
its  provisions  delegates  were  elected  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention  which  assembled  at 
Wheeling, 'Nov.  26,  1861,  and  proceeded  to 
draft  a  Constitution,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  people  on  the  first  Thursday  of  April,  1862. 
The  vote  in  &yor  was  18,862,  that  against  it 
was  514. 

The  governor  appointed  by  the  convention 
of  June,  1861,  which  declared  the  State  offices 
vacant,  now  issued  his  proclamation  conveninff 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  elected  and 
organized  nnder  the  same  authority,  and  which 
claimed  to  be  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  This 
Legislature  met  on  the  6th  of  May,  1862,  and 
passed  an  act,  giving  its  consent  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  State,  and  forwarded  its  con- 
sent to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  official  copy  of  the  Constitution 
adopted  by  the  voters,  and  with  the  request 
that  the  said  new  State  be  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1862,  the  follow- 
ing act  of  Congress  was  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident: 

Ai^  aa  for  iht  admimon  of  ihe  8taU  of  "  WttUm 
Virginia  "  into  the  Union,  and  for  other  pwpont. 
Whereas  the  people  inhabiting  that  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia known  as  West  Virffinia  did,  by  a  conTention 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Wheeling  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  fhune 
for  themselTCS  a  Conatitation,  with  a  view  of  becom- 
ing a  separate  and  independent  State ;  and  whereas  at 
a  general  election  held  in  the  counties  composing  the 
territory  aforesaid  on  the  third  day  of  May  last,  the 
said  Constitution  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
analified  voters  of  the  proposed  State,  and  whereas 
the  Legislature  of  Yirginia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  did  ffive  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
State  withm  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  said  SUte  of  Virgi- 
nia, to  be  known  by  the  name  of  West  Yirginia,  and 
to  embrace  the  fouowing  named  counties,  to  wit: 
Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio,  Marshall,  Wetzel,  Marion, 
Monongalia,  Preston,  Taylor,  Tyler,  Pleasants,  Ritchie, 
Doddridge,  Harrison,  Wood,  Jackson,  Wirt,  Roane, 
Calhoun,  Gilmer,  Barbour,  Tucker,  Lewis,  Braxton, 
Upshur,  Randolph,  Mason,  Putnam,  Kanawha,  Clay, 


Hampshire,  and  Moi^n ;  and  whereas  both  the  con- 
vention and  the  Legislature  aforesaid  have  requested 
that  the  new  State  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
and  the  Constitution  aforesaid  beins  republican  in 
form,  Congress  doth  hereby  conseni  that  the  said 
forty-eight  counties  may  be  formed  into  a  separate  and 
independent  State.    Therefore— 

Be  it  enacted  h^  the  Senate  and  HouHof  Repreeonteh 
Hvee  qf  the  United  Statee  qf  America  in  Cbngreeeae- 
eemiled,  That  the  State  of  West  Yirginia  be  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  one  of  the  I^ited  States  of 
America,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  what- 
ever, and  until  the  next  genera]  census,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  three  members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States:  Protided,  akea^  That  this 
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act  shall  not  take  effect  nntil  after  the  pfoolamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  hereinafter  prorid- 
ed  for. 

It  being  represented  to  Congress  that  since  the  con- 
Tention  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty 'One,  that  framed  and  propoMd  the 
Constitution  for  the  said  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
people  thereof  have  expressed  a  wish  to  chanse  the 
seventh  section  of  the  eleventh  article  of  said  (insti- 
tution bj  striking  out  the  same  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing in  its  place,  viz. :  "  The  children  of  slaves  bom 
within  the  limits  of  this  State  after  the  fourth  dav  of 
Julv,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt^-three,  shall  be  xree; 
ana  that  all  slaves  within  the  said  State  who  shall,  at 
the  time  aforesaid,  be  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  shall 
be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years ;  and  all  slaves  over  ten  and  under  twenty-one 
years,  shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenfy-five  years ;  and  no  slave  shall  be  permitted  to 
come  mto  the  State  for  permanent  residence  therein :  *' 
Therefore, 

Sea  2.  Be  U  further  enaeted.  That  whenever  the 
people  of  West  v  irginia  shall,  through  their  said  con- 
vention, and  by  a  vote  to  be  taken  at  an  election  to  be 
held  within  the  limits  of  the  said  State,  at  such  time  as 
the  convention  may  provide,  make  and  ratify  the 
chanjge  aforesaid,  and  properly  certify  the  same  under 
the  hand  of  the  President  of  the  Convention,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  is- 
sue his  proclamation  stating  the  fact,  and  thereupon 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  oe  in  force  from  and  after 
sixty  days  from  Uie  date  of  said  proclamation. 

Approved,  Dec.  81, 1862. 

These  conditions  were  snbseqn^ntly  com- 
plied with  by  the  citizens,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation 
accordingly : 

The  following  is  a  provision  of  the  Oonstitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States: 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into 
this  Union ;  but  no  new  States  shall  be  formed  or 
erected'  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an^  other  State, 
Dor  any  State  be  fcomed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 


more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  eoosoit  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  wdl  as  of 
the  Congress. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  the  coon- 
ties  embraced  in  this  new  State  according  to 
the  census  of  1660: 
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The  officers  of  Western  Virginia,  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  were  Francis  H.  Pierpont, 

fovemor ;  Daniel  Paisley,  lieutenant-governor ; 
.ncian  A.  Hugans,  secretary  ;  Camphell  Tarr, 
treasurer. 

On  the  Ist  of  Noyember,  1862,  these  coun- 
ties had  furnished  to  the  Federal  army  sixteen 
regiments  of  in&ntry,  three  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, and  one  of  artillery,  or  nearly  dO,000 
men. 
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WAKLEY,  ThomAs,  coroner  for  Middlesex, 
horn  in  1795,  at  South  Devon,  England,  died  at 
Madeira,  whither  he  went  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  May  16, 1862.  His  earliest  tastes 
were  for  the  sea,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Calcutta  as  a  midshipman. 
Upon  his  return  he  relinquished  his  profession 
at  his  father^s  urgent  request,  and  resolved  to 
study  medicine.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
went  to  a  school  at  Wiveliscombe,  and  was 
subsequently  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at 
Taunton.  In  1816  he  went  to  London  to  com- 
plete his  medical  training,  and  to  attend  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  lectures  on  surgery  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  after 
entering  the  hospital  he  passed  his  examination 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  borough  hospitals  for  two 
or  three  years  after,  and  then  settled  in  Argyle 
Street,  London,  in  which  locality  he  practised 
for  about  three  years.  In  1828  he  retired  from 
practice,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  '^  Lancet,"  a  medical  journal,  with 


which  his  name  has  been  associated  for  nearly 
forty  years.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  *^  Lancet"  no  clinical  lectures  were  de- 
livered in  any  of  the  London  hospitals,  nor 
were  the  cases  of  interest  reported.  The  lec- 
tures at  the  medical  schools  were  confined  to 
the  theories  of  disease  and  treatment,  and  the 
medical  students  had  little  opportunity  of  form- 
iD^  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  diaffuoeis 
and  treatment  of  the  medical  and  sumcalcases 
they  would  meet  in  practice.  Mr.  Wakley  de- 
termined to  effect  a  reform  in  these  particulars, 
and  he  commenced  reporting  the  lectures  of  the 
most  eminent  professors  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  the  clinical  instruction  and  hospital 
cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  lecturers  when 
he  could  obtain  it,  and  without  it  when  he 
could  not.  This  led  to  much  opposition ;  he 
was  several  times  prosecuted  for  renorting  lec- 
tures, and,  in  one  instance,  removea  by  polioe- 
men  fh>m  the  amphitheatre,  but  in  every  case 
he  eventually  obtained  decisionB  in  his  fovor. 
He  also  effected  other  reforms  in  the  manage* 
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ment  and  efficiency  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
coroners.  In  short,  he  made  the  "Lancet^' 
felt  as  a  power  whion  would  be  exercised  on 
the  side  of  right,  the  remoyal  of  abases,  and 
the  reform  of  practices,  which  iigored  and 
dishonored  the  medical  profession.  In  1889 
he  was  chosen  coroner  of  Middlesex,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death.  His  ability  and 
eloquence,  displayed  on  several  occasions,  led 
his  friends  to  request  that  he  would  become  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Finsbury  in 
Parliament.  He  was  defeated,  however,  in 
1882,  and  again  in  1834,  but  in  January,  1885, 
"was  elected,  and  continued  to  hold  his  seat 
until  1852,  when  he  retired  from  Parliamentary 
life.  While  in  Parliament,  he  always  spoke 
and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon 
knowledge,  and  was  influential  in  obtaining  a 
select  committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
medical  education  and  practice,  the  report  of 
which  had  great  influence  on  the  progress  of 
medical  reform. 

WATER  WORKS.— Boston,  Ooohituatb 
Watbb  Works.  The  expenditures,  on  account 
of  the  Water  Works,  to  January  1,  1868,  are 
$9,526,121.29,  from  which  there  should  be  de- 
ducted sundry  credits  by  the  city,  and  amounts 
received  for  water  rates,  $8,515,808.28,  leav- 
ing the  actual  cost  of  the  works,  January  1, 
1868,  $6,010,818.06.  The  total  amount  receiv- 
ed for  water  used  during  the  year  ending 
January  1, 1868,  was  $864,036.87.  The  average 
daily  consumption  of  water  during  the  year 
has  been  16,600,000  gall.,  which  daily  con- 
*  sumption  is  1,589,804  gall,  less  than  in  the  year 
1861.  The  consumption  has  decreased  over 
one  million  gallons  per  day,  but  tbe  receipts 
for  water  used  during  the  year  have  consider- 
ably increased.  This  saving  of  water  is  main- 
ly owing  to  the  number  of  water  meters 
placed  in  establishments  where  large  quantities 
of  water  are  used. 

During  8^  days  in  May,  water  was  wasted 
from  the  lake  into  Sudbury  river,  amounting 
in  all  to  88,200,000  gallons,  ec^ual  to  about  2 
days'  supply  for  the  city.  This  was  the  total 
amount  of  waste  for  the  whole  year. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  gain  of  5 
ft.  of  water  in  the  lake,  equal  to  about  60 
days'  supply— nearly  }  of  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year—but  there  has  been  about  ^  more 
than  the  average  annual  rain  fall,  showmg  an 
amount  used  equal  to  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall, and  also  showing  all  that  tiie  lake  can  be 
relied  on  to  furnish  annually  is  used.  More 
storage  room  is  needed  with  the  present 
means  of  supply,  as  well  as  a  new  source  of 
supply. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Hall's  measurements 
of  rain  fall  in  Boston,  the  average  annual 
amount  for  29  years  previous  to  1852  was  42.24 
inches;  and  for  ^  of  that  time  the  annual 
amount  was  less  than  the  average  of  41  inches. 
In  1828  it  was  only  82.41  inches. 

From  1852  to  1862,  inclusive— 51.61  inches. 


A  similar  increase  has  taken  plaoe,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  at  neighboring  ^aces. 

Bbooklyn  Nassau  Watbb  Wobks.— Water 
has  been  introduced  and  distributed  by  means 
of  these  works  since  1859,  but  it  was  not  till 
May,  1862,  that  the  whole  works  were  complet- 
ed and  transferred  by  the  contractors  and  con* 
structing  board  to  the  city. 

The  works  were  constructed  under  the  charge 
of  James  P.  Kirkwood,  Esq.,  chief  engineer,  by 
Messrs.  H.  S.  Welles  i  Co.,  contractora  The 
sources  of  supply  are  several  ponds  along  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  as  follows : 
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The  average  rain  fall  over  this  drainage  dis- 
trict has  been,  for  the  past  87  years,  89fVT 
inches. 

The  minimum  rain  &11  was,  in  the  year 
1885,  28;^  inches.  The  maximnm,  in  the 
year  1859,  was  59^'ir. 

Main  0<mduit, — This  starts  at  Hempstead 
pond,  and  leads  as  directiy  as  the  character  of 
the  ffround  admits  to  the  pump  well — ^total 
length  12|  miles:  dimensions,  8  ft.  2  in.  wide^ 
by  6  ft.  4  in.  high;  the  top  is  semicircular, 
and  the  bottom  an  invert  of  1  ft.  versed  sine, 
side  walls  vertical  15  in.  It  is  built  this 
size,  2,092  ft.  when  it  receives  the  water 
fi'om  Rockville  pond  by  a  circular  conduit 
2  ft  in  diam.  and  8  in.  thick.  The  main 
conduit  is  here  enlarged  by  increasing  the 
width  6  in.  and  the  height  8  in.,  and  continues 
this  size  14,094  ft.,  to  the  next  branch,  from 
Valley  stream,  21  ft.  diam.  The  main  is  here 
increased  in  widtn  6  in.,  and  in  height  8  in., 
and  the  entire  arch  is  laid  12  in.  thidc:  it  con- 
tinues this  size  4,871  ft.,  to  the  next  branch  of 
the  Clear  Stream,  2  ft  in  dianu  The  main  is 
again  increased  in  width  2  in.  and  in  height  1 
in.,  and  thus  continues  5,400  ft.,  to  the  Brook- 
field branch,  2  ft.  diam.  The  main  is  here 
enlarged  to  a  width  of  9  ft  8  inches,  and  a 
height  of  7  ft.  1  inch.,  and  thus  continues 
over  18,500  feet,  to  the  junction  of  Jamai- 
ca pond  branch,  8}  ft  dianu,  and  8  in.  thick. 
The  fall  of  the  conduit  to  this  point  is  1  in 
10,000.  It  is  built  wholly  of  brick,  except  in 
a  few  short  nieces  across  embankments,  where 
tiie  side  walls  are  strengthened  by  stone,  and 
a  spandrel  backing.  From  this  point  to  tiie 
pump  well  the  conduit  is  8  ft.  8  In.  high,  and 
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10  ft.  wide,  Bide  walls  8  ft.  high,  with  a  fall 
of  6  in.  to  the  mile :  the  diatanoe  ia  ^ffff 
milea. 

At  the  pomp  wella  there  are  at  present 
2  engines  erected,  which,  according  to  the 
contract,  were  each  to  afford  a  datj  of  not 
less  than  600,000  lbs.,  raised  1  ft.  high  with 
1  lb.  of  coal,  and  capacity  of  10  million  New 
York  galls,  of  water  to  be  raised  into  the 
reservoir  in  16  continaons  hoars.  The  first 
engine  was  tested  Jan.  1660,  and  the  duty  was 
found  to  be  607,982  lbs.  ft.  per  lb.  of  coal; 
the  capacity,  for  16  honrs,  10^298,102  Gallons 
deUvei^d  into  the  reservoir ;  diameter  of  steam 


cylinder,  90  inches ;  length  of  stroke  of  piston 
and  pmnps,  10  ft. ;  diameter  of  barrel  of  pumps 
86  in.  The  2nd  engine  was  tested  in  Jan. 
1862,  and  the  doty  was  fonnd  to  be  619,087 
lbs.  ft.  per  lb.  of  coal,  and  the  capacity,  tor  16 
hours,  10,652,866  galls.;  diameter  of  steam 
cylinder,  85  inches;  stroke  and  diameter  of 
pamps  same  as  No.  1  engine. 

The  two  engines  differ  somewhat  in  detail, 
bnt  in  general  construction  are  represented  by 
(Fig.  1),  which  is  a  section  of  the  No.  2  engine. 
The  engines  were  built  by  Messrs.  Woodr^  A 
Beach  of  Hartford,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Wright 

In  the  fig.  a  is  the  steam  cylinder  with  pia- 
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ton,  steam,  and  exhaust  ports,  like  other  en- 
gmes.  In  the  bottom  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  a 
BtufBng  box,  through  which  the  steam  piston 
rod  passes,  and  ia  coupled  below  to  the  ]H>d  of 


lower  pump,  p.  ft  is  the  beam,  to  the  one  end 
of  which  the  piston  rod  is  connected  by  a 
cross  head  and  links.  The  upper  pump  rod  is 
connected  to  the  other  end  of  beam  in  tbe 
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same  manner  as  the  steam  piston  rod.  /  is  a 
frame  moTing  with  the  beam  in  gaides,  which, 
in  combination  with  the  water  cylinder,  e,  and 
roll  leyers,  A,  works  tiie  steam  and  exhanst 
valyes.  0  is  the  lower  rock  shaft,  which  is 
oonneoted  to  the  npper  or  main  rook  shaft 
(hung  in  bearings  between  the  side  pipes)  by 
the  arms,  gg^y  and  rod,  i.  The  lower  rock 
shaft  is  operated  from  the  lower  ends  of  the 
roll  levers,  A.  The  piston  of  the  water  cylin- 
der, 0,  is  connected  to  the  roll  lever  near  its 
upper  end.  (7  is  a  segment,  one  part  of  the 
fiioe  being  formed  on  a  longer  radius  than  the 
other  (the  difference  being  equal  to  the  lift  of 
the  steiam  valves),  and  fastened  at  the  centre  to 
the  rock  shaft  D.  This  segment  is  adjustable 
by  hand,  and  its  office  is  to  close  the  steam 
valves,  early  or  late  in  the  .stroke,  as  may  be 
required.  The  rock  shaft  D  is  connected, 
through  the  arm  A,  by  the  rod  ^,  to  an  arm 
on  the  rock  shaft  B.  This  latter  shaft  is 
operated  from  the  frame,  /^  by  the  rod  F,  and 
lever  G.  The  valves  of  the  water  cylinder,  e^ 
are  operated  from  the  rock  shaft  B^  by  the 
cam  arm  S,  and  rods  ff  and  if,  and  right 
angled  arm,  /.  The  steam  valves  are  operated 
by  the  cataract,  JT,  which  consists  of  two  small 
open  water  cylinders  (one  for  each  steam 
valve),  fitted  with  pistons  and  weighted  with 
the  weights  «0, 10'.  £ach  plunger  rod  is  con- 
nected to  one  end  of  a  lever,  Jt,  the  other  end, 
Ny  being  the  fulcrum ;  this  lever  is  connected 
to  the  steam  valve  stems  by  the  rod  0,  and 
arm  P.  When  the  steam  valve  is  dosed,  it  is 
kept  so  by  a  latch  bolt,  J2,  inserted  into  a 
socket  in  its  cataract  plunger  rod,  the  latch 
being  moved  into  gear  by  a  spring  on  the  back 
of  it,  and  withdrawn  by  an  arm  on  the  rock 
shafts. 

Assuming  the  piston  in  the  steam  cylinder  to 
be  at  half  stroke,  and  the  lower  steam  valve 
being  still  open,  the  different  parts  of  the  gear- 
ing described  above,  and  dependmg  on  the 
motion  of  the  beam  for  theirs,  will  also  be  at 
half  movement,  but  the  cataract  plunger  at- 
tached to  the  lower  steam  valve  will  be  at  the 
bottom  of  its  cylinder,  and  the  latch,  J2,  with- 
drawn. Now,  when  the  piston  has  reached 
that  part  of  the  stroke  when  the  lower  steam 
▼alve  ouffht  to  be  dose,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  stroke  be  performed  by  the  expanding 
steam,  the  dosmg  face  of  the  segment,  U, 
moves  under  the  lever,  Jf,  by  the  operation  of 
its  connecting  rod  and  arm — as  before  describ- 
ed— closing  the  lower  steam  valve  instantly 
through  the  rods  0  and  P,  at  the  same  time 
carrying  its  cataract  plunger  to  the  ton  of  its 
cylinder,  being  held  there  by  the  latch  bolt 
The  piston  continues  moving  upward  until  it 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  lower  exhaust 
and  upper  steam  valves  should  open:  the 
former  operation  being  performed  by  the  in- 
dined  plane,  «,  on  the  inside  of  frame,  /,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  roll  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  lever  h,  moving  it  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, at  the  same  time  giving  a  like  move- 


ment in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  lever,  which  opens— through  the  rod  q^ 
and  the  lower  and  upper  rock  shafts — ^the 
lower  exhaust  valve. 

The  water  cylinder,  «,  now  comes  into  play, 
finishing  the  operation  by  carrying  the  roll  lever 
to  its  extreme  movement  quickly,  liberating  by 
its  action  through  the  rod  q,  and  arm  on  rock 
shaft  e,  the  latch  bolt  of  the  upper  steam  valve 
cataract  plunger,  permitting  tne  latter  to  &I1 
oi>en  by  the  gravitation  of  its  weighted  plunger 
rod,  and  admitting  steam  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  piston,  checking  it  in  its  course,  and  form- 
ing a  cushion ;  the  valve  still  being  open,  the 
movement  of  the  piston  is  reversed,  and  the 
downward  stroke  commenced.  When  the  pis- 
ton has  reached  the  point  of  *^  cutting  off,"  the 
upper  valve  is  instantly  dosed  by  the  same  op- 
eration as  that  described  above  for  the  lower 
steam  valve. 

The  lower  pump,  P,  is  placed  in  a  well  be- 
low the  engine  room  floor,  and  directly  under 
the  steam  cylinder;  the  upper  pump,  p\  is  al- 
so beneath  the  floor,  and  connected  directly  to 
the  opposite  end  of  beam.  This  pump  has  a 
nozzle,  fi,  to  which  the  forping  main  is  joined. 
Each  pumi>  is  constructed  of  two  barrels,  I  and 
m  ;  the  inside  one,  2,  being  the  working  barrel, 
fitted  with  a  bucket  and  double-beat  valve,  and 
the  annular  space  between  them  being  connect- 
ed to  the  suction  by  8  double-beat  valves. 

Their  operation  is  as  follows: 

The  lower  pump  on  its  up  stroke  lift»  the 
water  above  its  bucket  through  the  connecting 
pipe,  d,  and  through  the  annular  valves  and 
valve  of  descending  bucket  of  upper  pump,  at 
the  same  time  charging  itself  below  its  backet 
by  suction.  On  its  down  stroke,  the  upper 
pump  is  lifting  the  charge  above  its  bucket| 
and  filling  the  space  below  it  by  suction ;  the 
lower  pump  again  ascends,  performing  the 
above  operation,  each  pump  moving  on  its  up 
stroke  a  column  of  water  about  86  inches  in 
diameter,  10  feet  toward  the  reservoir. 

The  total  expense  during  the  past  year  of 
pumping  at  Ridgewood,  including  all  labor, 
fuel,  repairs  to  engines  and  engine  buildings, 
has  been  $28,976  •^.  The  total  number  of 
gallons  pumped  into  the  reservoir,  has  been  1,« 
962,181,200.  This  shows  the  cost  of  pumping, 
including  all  repairs  to  engines  and  engine 
buildings,  to  have  been  $12  -ff^  per  1,000,000 
gallons,  or  one  cent  and  two  mills  per  1,000 
gallons.  This  should  be  increased  by  the 
amount  due  to  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  en- 
gines, engine  house,  pump  well,  coal  sheds, 
railroad  track,  and  engineer's  house,  which  was 
about  $800,000. 

Engine  No.  1  has  been  in  operation  during 
the  year  2,187  hours,  delivering  1,197,866,660 
ffallons.  No.  2  has  pumped  1,899  hours  and 
ddivered  77^,641,700  gallons.  It  will  be  seen 
by  this  that  the  amount  of  water  pumped  the 
past  year  exceeds  that  of  1861  by  28}  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  coal  consumed  when  pumping, 
has  been  for  engine  No.  1,  8,876,550  lbs.,  and 
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ibr  engine  No.  2,  2,070,808  lbs.    Doty  in  lbs.  For  the  snppljr  of  a  portion  of  the  citj  above 

raised  one  foot  high  per  pound  of  coal,  for  en-  the  level  of  the  Bidgewood  Reeeryoir,  another 

gine  No.  1,  526,986  feet  lbs.,  and  for  engine  engine  has  been  erected  at  Prospect  Hill,  iritb 

No.  2,  555,628  feet  lbs.  a  reserroir  at  the  summit,  with  earth  embauk- 

The  water  is  raised  about  163  feet  into  the  ments  and  brick  and  cement  lining.    Its  area 

Ridgewood  Reservoir,  a  double  reservoir,  con-  of  water  surface  is  8|  acres;  depth  of  water, 

structed  with  earth  banks  whose  inside  slopes  20  feet;   capacity,  20,086,658  N.  Y.  gallons; 

are  lined  with  stone  laid  in  cement.  height  above  mean  tide,  198  feet.    No  dia- 

The  area  of  water  surface  is  of  the  tributing  pipes  are  jet  laid  from  tiiis  reservoir, 

EMtern ZHvision Hiacres.  but    it    is    kept   full    as    a   store   reservoir 

Western      "     18|     "  against  accident  to  other  parts  of  the  work 

T/rf*i  w^ft^r  •*»«  TZZZI  which  might  reduce  the  supply  or  diminisli  the 

Total  water  area 25»acre0.  j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^      j^^  ^^^^  supplying 

The  height  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  this  reservoir   is  represented  in   outline  in 

the  reservoir  is  full,  or  the  water  20  feet  in  (fig.  2). 

depth,  is  170  feet  above  the  Navy  Yard  high       The  engine  is  of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel 

water  mark.    The  total  capacity  of  this  reser-  variety.    The  steam  cylinder,  5,  is  fitted  with 

voir,  when  fhll,  is  161,000,000  gallons.  slide  valves,  and  a  cut-off  controlled  by  a  gov- 

From  the  Ridgewood  Reservoir  the  water  is  ernor.   The  pumps  are  constructed  on  the  same 

conveyed  to  the  city  by  a  single  86-inch  main,  general  principles  and  mode  of  action  as  the 

fie.fi. 


pumps  at  Ridgewood.  They  are  2  pumps  at- 
tached to  opposite  sides  of  the  working  beam ; 
they  have  valves  in  their  buckets,*  and  in  chan- 
nels at  the  sides  of  the  pump.  The  pumps  are 
S laced  in  a  branch  main,  and  the  water  flows 
ito  and  through  the  pumps  under  a  considera- 
ble head,  varkble  with  the  draft  upon  the 


mains  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  3 
air  chambers :  one  shown  at  B  on  the  riung 
main,  the  other,  and  a  somewhat  larger  one,  is 
'  connected  by  a  branch  pipe  with  the  induction 
pipe  at  B.  At  il  are  the  connections  with  the 
air  pump.  At  p  the  connections  of  a  small  sin- 
gle-acting plunger  pump  to  supply  the  boiler 
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feed,  and  return  the  iiyectioH  water  to  the 
znAin.    P  is  the  lower  pomp ;  F  the  upper, 

8TBAX  CTLIKDKB. 

liongth of  stroke, 4ft.  Gin. 

Diaoaeter  of  cjlinder, 24  inohea. 

PUXPfl. 

Iiengih  of  stroke  (average), 8.466  feet 

Diameter  of  barrels, 20i  inches. 

VLT  WHBIL. 

Diameter  of, 20  feet 

Length  of  crank,  «... 27  inches. 

Daty  pr.  test,  May,  1862,  649,677  lbs.  ft.  pr. 
lb.  of  coal,  for  98  conseoutive  hoars;  cftpacity 
for  the  same  time  14,557,027  K.  Y.  gallons  de- 
livered into  the  reservoir. 

OoroiKNATi. — ^The  average  dally  consumption 
lias  varied  from  4,675,800  gallons  in  Febroary, 
to  6,798,414  in  August,  the  daily  average  for 
the  year  being  5,648,087  gallons,  or  about  87| 
gallons  per  head,  for  a  population  of  150,000, 
supplied  by  the  works.  The  rate  as  at  present 
charged  for  manufacturers  is  12  cents  per  1,000 
gallons,  to  b^  reduced  after  the  1st  of  July 
next  to  9  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  The  de- 
mands upon  the  works  are  steadily  increasing, 
and  the  full  capacity  for  supply  will  be  taxed 
until  the  new  engine  is  brought  into  operation. 
The  water  is  pumped  from  the  river  by  steam 
power,  and  additional  works  are  in  progres- 
sion on  which  $184^00  have  been  spent  during 
the  last  2  years.  The  non-condensing  engines 
of  the  Cincinnati  works  consist  of  two  cylinders 
each  21  inches  bore  and  JIO  feet  stroke.  The 
two  condensing  engines  have  each  a  cylinder 
45  inches  diameter,  and  8  feet  stroke. 

DsTBOiT.'The  expenditures  to  January  28d, 
1863,  for  coDstruction  of  water  works  was  $621,- 
283.5 1 .  The  whole  quantity  distributed  during 
the  year  1862,  999,945,829  U.  S.  galls.  Aver- 
age daily  distribution,  2,725,877  galls.,  or  45 
galls,  to  each  inhabitant  of  a  population  of  60,- 
000.  The  water  supply  is  by  means  of  pumps 
from  the  Detroit  river,  and  a  new  engine  has 
been  contracted  for,  and  is  nearly  finiwed. 

Wood,  Distribution  Pipes. — ^Tamarack  logs 
have  been  used  for  conveying  water  in  this  city 
for  85  years  past.  When  the  works  were  pur- 
chased and  reconstructed  by  the  city,  in  1840, 
iron  mains  were  used,  but  tamarack  pipes  were 
laid  for  general  service,  about  3  of  which  are 
still  m  use.  The  others  were  mostly  removed 
to  give  place  to  iron  pipes  of  greater  capacity, 
and  but  few  were  removed  in  consequence  of 
being  decayed.  Of  the  18^  miles  laid  subse- 
quently, 15  miles  have  failed  through  neglect 
in  the  selection  of  the  logs,  or  laying  them  too 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  have  been 
removed.  Consequently  from  1852  to  1857  no 
logs  were  laid,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  and  expansion  of  the 
settled  portions  of  its  limits,  a  demand  was 
made  to  supply  near  2,000  families  residing  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  beyond  the  lines  of 
water  pipes.  To  supply  them  by  means  of 
even  the  minimum  (4-inch)  size  iron  pipe  would 
have  been  unremunerative.    An  investigation 


was  therefore  made  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
wooden  pipes,  and  it  was  found  that  the  best 
logs  were  those  that  were  fbrst  laid  about  17 
years  before,  which  had  been  well  selected,  and 
laid  at  sufficient  depth,  and  as  the  cost  of  wood- 
en pipes  was  but  |  that  of  iron,  at  this  reduced 
price,  the  water  rates  would  r^ay  the  outlay. 
A  small  steam  engine  and  Wykoff's  tubular 
boring  machine  were  bought,  since  which  time 
29  miles  of  logs  have  been  laid,  mostly  in 
districts  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
supplied  with  water  from  the  works  with  any 
present  prospect  of  remuneration.  The  logs 
are  sound  green  tamarack,  not  less  than  6 
inches  diameter  at  the  small  end,  and  8  feet  in 
length.  The  joints  are  made  with  cast-iron  , 
thimbles,  and  the  lines  are  laid  5  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  mostly  on  stiff  compact 
day,  and  when  the  soil  is  sandy  the  logs  are 
bedded  in  clay.  The  entire  cost  per  foot  laid 
has  been  15  f^  cts.,  which  includes  the  cost  of 
shop,  engine,  and  boring  machine. 

The  average  annual  rain  fall  at  Detroit  for 
the  past  28  years  is  4iSj\  inches. 

New  Havbw. — Water  works  have  been  re- 
cently completed  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Water  was  introduced 
into  the  distributing  mains  Jan.  1, 1862,  and 
there  are  now  laid  24  miles  of  distributing  pipes. 

Mill  River,  the  stream  from  which  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  obtained,  has  a  water  shed  of 
over  56  square  miles,  and  a  Tninimiim  flow  of 
12,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  water  is  backed  up  by  the  dam  for  about 
2}  miles,  forming,  Lake  Whitney.  During  the 
past  year  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  lake  has 
never  been  less  than  500,000,000  gallons ;  its 
average  depth  is  about  20  feet  The  dam  is  a 
well-built  structure  of  its  kind,  being  laid  up 
with  heavy  stones,  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  water  by  a  layer  of  concrete  and  that 
again  by  a  gravel  bank.  The  pipe  chamber, 
built  of  hydraulic  masonry,  contains  the  gate, 
screens,  and  pipe  through  which  the  water  is 
conveyed  into  the  pump  house.  The  elevation 
of  this  pipe  above  the  base  of  the  dam  is  17 
feet,  which  leaves  18  feet  of  water  available 
to  the  uses  of  the  company,  and  this  is  the  low- 
est point  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  draw  the 
supply. 

The  water  of  the  lake,  after  passing  through 
screens  in  the  pipe  chamber  in  the  diun,  enters 
the  pump  house  through  a  4-feet  iron  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  arched  cul- 
vert, of  sufficient  size  to  allow  easy  access  to 
all  parts,  and  connects  w4th  2  large  cast-iron 
tanks  containing  a  series  of  gates.  These  tanks 
are  again  connected  by  cast-iron  pipes  with  the 
two  cast-iron  fore  bays,  and  also  with  the  rear 
valve  boxes  of  the  pumps.  From  the  forebays 
the  water  is  conducted  upon  the  wheels,  through 
gates  placed  at  various  points,  so  that  the  sur- 
face water  can  be  used  upon  the  wheels,  no 
matter  what  its  elevation  may  be. 

There  are  2  pitch-back  wheels  80  feet  in  diam- 
eter, constructed  of  wood  and  iron.      The 
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bnokets  are  6  feet  long,  and  of  wrought  iron, 
80  in  each  wheel,  llie  wheel  shafts  are  14 
inches,  and  their  bearings  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  power  is  commnnioated  hj  a  driv- 
ing wheel  to  a  piidon  on  the  crank  shaft,  giving 
to  the  pump  piston  a  stroke  of  five  feet  The 
2  crank  shi^  are  fhmished  with  a  coupling, 
bj  means  of  which  either  pump  csn  be  workM 
bj  either  wheel,  or  one  pump  hj  both  wheels. 

The  pomps  oonsiBt  each  of  a  single  cylinder 
16  inches  in  diameter.  The  ordinary  velocity 
at  which  they  are  worked  is  12  strokes  per 
minute,  delivering  1,000  gallons.  The  speed 
may  be  increased  with  safety  so  as  to  deliver 
1,500  gallons  per  minute.  From  the  pumps 
the  water  passes  through  the  force  main,  of 
cast  iron,  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  8,100  feet 
long.  The  force  miun  contains  2-  check  valves, 
one  at  an  elevation  of  80  feet,  and  the  other 
near  the  reservoir. 

The  reservoir,  situated  on  Sachem's  Hill,  at 
an  elevation  of  126  feet  above  mean  high  water, 
is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  whose  diameters,  at 
the  water  line  are  488  and  244  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  19  feet,  the  walls  being  carried  up  4 
feet  above  the  water  line.  Its  capacity  is  10,- 
000,000  gallons.  It  is  built  in  two  divisions. 
The  bottom  and  inner  slopes  are  covered  with 
18  inches  of  clay  puddle ;  upon  this  Ib  placed  a 
layer  of  concrete  4  inches  thick.  The  concrete 
on  the  sides  is  protected  by  a  stone  wall  12  in. 
thick,  laid  in  cement  The  outer  slopes  are 
turfed.  The  slope  wall  is  covered  by  a  coping 
2  feet  wide,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  banks  is  a 
gravelled  walk  6  feet  wide.  The  whole  width  at 
top  is  10  feet.  The  inner  slopes  1  to  1,  fand  the 
outer  slopes  1|  to  1.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
division  bank  is  placed  the  influent  chamber, 
which  consists  of  two  apartments.  The  water 
is  delivered  by  the  force  main  into  one  of  these, 
which  contains  the  screens;  from  thence  it 
passes  in  pipes  of  cast  iron,  12  inches  in 
diameter,  through  the  other  apartment, 
which  contains  the  gates  into  the  reservoir,  or 
by  means  of  a  wrought-iron  and  cement  pipe 
16  inches  in  diameter,  into  the  effluent  cham- 
ber. By  the  arrangement  of  these  pipes  and 
gates  the  flow  of  water  is  controlled  and  direct- 
ed into  either  dirision  of  the  reservoir,  or  into 
the  effluent  chamber,  without  passing  through 
the  reservoir,  and  a  special  casting,  which  may 
be  placed  in  either  cnamber,  so  connects  the 
force  and  distributing  mains,  that  in  the  event 
of  accident  to  both  divisions  of  the  reservoir 
and  one  of  the  chambers  at  the  same  time,  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  city  will  be  uninter- 
rupted. 

The  16-inch  distributing  main  connects  with 
the  effluent  chamber;  pl^ed  at  the  west  end 
of  the  divimon  bank,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  in- 
fluent chamber,  with  the  exception  of  its  depth. 
This  peculiar  arrangement  of  chambers,  pipes, 
and  gates  is  very  complete,  and  calculated 
to  meet  any  emergency,  providing  amply  for 
ftitnre  enlargement  of  capacity,  as  well  as  for 
presei^  use.    It  gives  to  the  wcvka  when  need- 


ed 2  16-inch  force  tnbes;  2  16-inch  and  S  12- 
inch  distributing  mains.  Upon  the  oocui^ 
rence  of  fire,  at  a  time  when,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  low, 
the  fdll  head  of  129  feet  may  be  given  without 
delay. 

One  third  of  the  distribution  is  in  castriron 
pipes,  and  tiie  remainder  is  of  the  cement 
pipes  manufactured  by  the  Patent  Water  snd 
Gas  Pipe  Company,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
The  pipes  are  made  from  sheet  iron,  lined  <m 
the  inside  with  cement,  and  coated  on  the  out- 
side with  the  same  materiaL  The  lengths  of 
e\e  are  connected  by  sheet-iron  bands,  simi- 
ly  lined  and  coated  with  cement;  the  bore 
of  the  pipe  presents  an  even  surface  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  pipe,  and  forma  a  con- 
duit of  uniform  size. 

Kew  Toek  Oroton  Aqttsduet, — ^Various  im- 
provements, under  the  charge  of  A.  W.  Cra- 
ven, chief  engineer,  have  now  been  in  pr<^reflB 
for  a  series  of  years  to  increase  the  average  sup- 
ply and  to  guard  against  any  contingencies  ol 
accident  to  the  aqueduct  or  £ulure  of  supply 
from  the  river. 

Bigh  Bridge  Impr&foemmt. — ^As  originally 
constructed,  the  supply  was  conducted  acron 
High  Bridge  b^  2  siphon  pipes  of  8  feet  in  di- 
ameter, involvmg  great  loss  of  head,  and  con- 
sequent capacity  of  aqueduct  on  this  side  of 
Harlem  River,  and  of  supply.  To  obviate  this 
a  new  pipe  has  been  introduced. 

The  new  pipe  is^  feet  6|  inches  interior  di- 
ameter. It  is  made  of  wrought-iron  plates,  each 
8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  i  an  inch  in  thickness.  These 
plates  are  butted  together,  and  the  joints 
made  by  horizontal  and  transverse  strq>s  on  the 
outside,  each  strap  being  9  inches  in  width  and 

}of  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  are  4  rows  of 
-inch  rivets  in  each  strap.  In  the  interior, 
the  rivets  are  countersunk  to  the  plane  <^  the 
pipe,  thus  afifbrding  a  smooth  surfisoe  and 
avoiding  unnecessary  friction.  Both  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  surfaces  are  well  pdnted,  to 
preserve  them  from  rust  The  pipe  is  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  stanchions  ana  saddles, 
placed  between  the  2  8-feet  pipes  now  there. 
These  stanchions  are  12  feet  apart  longitudin- 
ally, and  are  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  8 
feet  of  dear  space,  between  the  old  pipes  and 
the  new  one,  for  the  free  movement  of  work- 
men in  repairs,  &c.  The  tops  of  the  stanchions 
or  pedestals  are  2^  feet  square,  and  are  planed 
to  a  smooth  and  accurate  surface,  to  permit 
the  proper  action  of  the  rollers.  At  the  oenti^ 
of  the  bridge,  the  pipe  rests  upon  the  pedestal 
without  the  intervention  of  rollers.  For  thj 
rest  of  its  length,  in  each  direction  from  the  ceil 
tre,  there  are  8  cast-iron  rollers  on  each  star 
chion.  Upon  these  roDers  rest  the  saddle) 
which  come  into  immediate  contact  with  an) 
support  the  pipe  itself.  The  base  of  each  sa^ 
die  IS  of  the  same  size  as  the  top  of  the  pedc 
tal,  and  is  in  a  similar  manner  planed  to 
smooth  and  uniform  surface. 
At  eacJi  end  of  the  bridge,  and  built  into  the^ 
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masonry  conneotbg  the  pipe  with  the  gate- 
house, there  is  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  into  which 
a  Gast*iron  ring,  which  forms  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  is  inserted  and  fitted -as  a  piston.  Thus 
there  is  a  movable  joint  at  each  end  of  the 
pipe,  which,  together  with  the  rollers  between 
the  planed  suifaoes  of  the  pedestals  and  sad- 
dles, fully  pro^de  for  the  longitudinal  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  pipe,  under  any  vari- 
ations of  temperature  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected.  The  three  rollers  on  each  pedestal 
are  kept  in  their  proper  relative  position  to 
each  other  by  an  iron  frame.  The  surflaces  of 
contact  in  the  pistons  and  cylinders,  at  the 
ends  of  the  pipe,  are  fiiced  with  brass. 

Fig.  8  represents  a  vertical  and  transverse 
section  of  the  bridge,  at  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  arches.  It  shows  the  former  construction 
of  the  top  of  the  bridge  and  the  line  of  the  for- 
mer gravel  covering  over  tiie  pipes,  and  also 
shows  the  contemplated  change  in  the  sides 
and  the  proposed  covering  arch.  All  the  ma- 
sonry above  the  line  of  the  old  coping,  and  all 
the  interior  brick  work,  above  the  points  mark- 
ed A  A,  will  be  new  work.  When 
finished,  the  whole  interior  will 
be  an  open  chamber,  with  suffi- 
cient space  around  all  of  the 
§ipesfor  examination  and  repair, 
his  chamber  will  be  lighted  and 
ventilated  from  the  roof^  and  ap- 
proached by  doors,  cut  into  the 
masonry  at  the  sides  of  the  north 
end  of  the  bridge,  which  will  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  in- 
troduction of  oast-iron  pipe  or 
wrought-iron  plate,  or  any  other 
material  for  repairs.  The  roof 
will  be  of  brick,  abutting  against 
cast-iron  skew  backs,  kept  in 
place  by  drought-iron  tie-rods. 
The  arch  will  be  made  water 
tight  by  a  covering  of  concrete 
and  asphaltum. 

To  keep  up  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  city  during  tne  progress 
of  the  work  in  connecting  the 
new  pipe,  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  entrance  gates  of  the 
old  pipes,  from  the  front  to  the 
side  of  each  gate  chamber,  and 
to  do  this,  also,  without  drawing 
off  the  water  from  the  aoueduot 
and  gfite  chambers.  A  caisson  or  coffer  dam  of 
wood  was  framed  and  sunk  to  its  position,  against 
the  inner  face  of  the  west  wall  of  each  ddamber, 
leaving  a  narrow  space  between  tiie  masonry 
and  the  inner  face  oftheooffer  dam.  The  water 
from  this  space  was  then  pumped  out.  The 
west  walls  were  then  cut  away  and  rebuilt, 
with  the  proper  variation  for  new  gates,  and 
the  reception  of  the  mouth  pieces  for  the 
two  8-feet  pipes.  From  these  points,  two  new 
lines  of  pipes  were  carried  round,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  gate  houses,  and  down  to  the  fioor 
Ckf  the  bridge,  to  the  point  at  whidi  the  re- 


moval of  the  old  pipes  was  necessary.  Here 
the  pipes  were,  one  at  a  time,  cut  off,  and  con- 
neetod  with  the  new  lines  leading  into  the  side 
of  the  gate  house.  The  water  was  then  passed 
through  the  old  pipes  by  these  new  connec- 
tions, and  the  fronts  of  the  gate  houses  were 
free  for  farther  operations.  The  masonry 
of  almost  the  entire  fronts  (below  the  water 
line)  was  removed  in  the  same  manner  it  had 
been  from  the  sides,  and  the  new  construction 
went  on  without  interruption.  During  the 
whple  of  this  work,  there  was  at  no  time  a 
stoppage  of  the  entire  flow  of  water  into  the 
dty.  It  was  not  shut  off  at  all,  for  any  of  the 
operations,  at  the  gate-chambers  themselves. 

Manhattan  VaUey  Improvements, — At  this 
valley  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  brick 
conduit  similar  to  that  at  High  Bridge.  As 
originally  constructed,  the  water  was  conduct- 
ed across  this  valley  in  2  8-ft.  siphon  pipes,  to 
which  was  added,  in  1858,  a  4-ft.  pipe.  This 
year  a  fourth  pipe  has  been  addea,  5  feet 
diam.,  of  cast  iron,  in  lengths  of  12  ft.  5  in., 
and  IJ  inches   in   thickness.     The   average 
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weight  of  each  length  is  11,226  lbs.,  and  the 
aggregate  extent  of  this  line,  measured  as  laid, 
is  4,116  ft. 

The  New  Reeermr. — The  water  was  formal- 
ly introduced  into  the  new  reservoir  on  the 
19th  of  August,  with  a  celebration  by  the 
dvic  authorities,  and  speeches  from  the  mayor 
(Mr.  Opdyke),  and  from  Myndert  Van  Schaick, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Oroton  board, 
and  from  many  others.  The  reservoir  is  prob* 
ably  the  largest  purely  artificial  construction 
in  the  world.  Its  water  surfEtce,  when  full, 
is  96  acres,  its  depth  8T  ft.,  and  its  capadtj 
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1,029,000,000  K  Y.  galls.  It  has  been  baik 
on  the  most  sabstantial  plan  and  in  the  most 
careftil  and  akilfnl  manner  possible.  The  pud- 
dle trenoh  is  carried  down  to  and  founded  on 
the  solid  rock  throughout  its  entire  circuit. 
The  interior  slopes  are  protected  bj  a  facing 
of  hydraulic  masonry. 

There  are  three  gate  houses.  The  first  of 
these  gate  houses  is  that  by  means  of  which 
the  water  is  taken  out  of  the  old  aqueduct,  at 
the  comer  of  9th  av.  and  92nd  st.  The  old 
aqueduct  has  been  opened  for  the  space  of  46 
feet,  and  a  chamber  built,  combining  two  sets 
of  gateS"-one  set  permitting  the  water  to  pur- 
sue its  old  course  through  the  old  aqueduct  to 
the  present  receiving  reservoir  at  86th  st.,  and 
the  other  set  diverting  the  water  into  the  new 
junction  aqueduct,  which  leads  to  the  new 
reservoir.  There  are  6  gates  to  each  chan- 
nel, so  arranged  that  aU  the  water  can  be 
passed  either  into  the  old  or  new  reservoir 
at  pleasure,  or  a  portion  sent  to  each.  From 
this  junction  gate  house  to  the  north  gate 
house  of  the  new  reservoir,  the  aqueduct  is 
2,629  feet  in  length,  and  similar,  in  the  form 
of  its  sectional  area,  to  the  old  aqueduct.  In 
order  to  carry  this  structure  across  the  9th 
av.  and  through  92nd  st.,  without  interfering 
with  tiieir  grades,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
it  about  7  ft.  below  the  regular  level  of 
the  old  aqueduct.  When,  therefore,  the  old 
aqueduct  runs  full,  there  will  be  a  pressure  on 
the  top  of  the  new  one,  due  to  that  height. 
The  masonry  has  been  accordingly  strengthen- 
ed to  meet  this  pressure. 

The  junction  aaueduot  terminates  at  the 
north  gate  house  of  the  reservoir.  This  gate 
house,  situated  at  the  north  eud  of  the  central 
or  dividing  bank  of  the  reservoir,  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  an  inlet  and  an  outlet  gate 
house.  The  water  is  received  into  an  induc- 
tion chamber,  which  is  furnished  with  2  sets 
of  gates,  5  in  each  set.  Through  these  gates 
the  water  is  discharged  immediately  into  either 
or  both  of  the  divisions  of  the  reservoir,  at 
pleasure.  Directly  below  the  induction  cham* 
ber  are  the  inlet  channels  from  the  2  divisions 
of  the  reservoir  to  the  fore  bays,  which  are 
the  entrances  to  that  portion  of  the  gate 
house  which  is  arranged  for  the  discharge  of 
the  water  into  the  city.  These  fore  bays  are 
divided  into  spaces  7  ft.  in  width  by  12  ft.  in 
length.  The  fore  bays  are  built  of  granite. 
In  front  of  the  gates  which  let  the  water  into 
the  main  outlet  chambers,  grooves  are  cut  in 
the  sides  of  the  fore  bays  for  a  double  set  of 
screens  of  copper  wire  gauze,  and  for  the  in- 
sertion of  temporary  coffer  dams,  should  they 
^ver  be  required.  Beyond  the  gates  is  the 
^ack  bay,  into  which  water  passes  from  both 
divisions  of  the  reservoir.  This  back  bay  is 
so  arranged,  however,  that  the  whole  of  it  can 
be  filled  with  water  from  either  division  at 
pleasure.  And,  again,  it  can  be  divided  in 
Itself,  so  as  to  use  but  one  portion  of  it  at  a 
time,  should  it  be  necessary.    The  rear  wall 


4>f  the  faaok  bay  separaftea  that  portion  of  the 
gate  houses  into  which  the  water  flows  from 
the  portion  of  it  called  the  pipe  vault  In  thia 
wall  are  inserted  the  mouths  of  the  outlet 
ppes.  In  the  pipe  vault  beyond,  and  throng 
which  the  pipes  pass  into  the  city,  aire  the  stop 
cocks  controlling  the  pipes  and  other  arrasge- 
ments  for  division  and  shutting  off  vater, 
should  repairB  to  the  stop  cocks  or  pipes  be  re- 
onired.  The  vault  is  entered  from  the  top  of 
the  bank  by  a  circular  staircase,  through  a 
well  large  enough  to  admit  the  lowering  of 

Sipe,  or  stop  cocks,  or  other  material.  Un- 
erneath  the  whole  of  this  structure  passes 
the  main  sewer,  to  receive  the  overfall  of 
water  from  the  waste  weir,  which  is  also  in- 
eluded  in  the  general  plan  of  the  gate  houses. 
Passing  under  the  floor  of  the  gate  honse, 
there  is  also  a  pipe,  8  ft.  in  diameter,  leading 
from  each  division  of  the  reservoir  to  the  main 
sewer,  at  a  point  beyond  the  pipe  vault.  These 
pipes  are  not  in  any  wise  connected  with  the 
distribution  pipes,  but  are  intended  only  to 
draw  off  the  water  from  either  division,  when 
necessary.  4  distribution  pipes  lead  from  this 
gate  house  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  each 
8  feet  in  diameter. 

The  south  gate  house  is  situated  at  the  south 
end  of  the  bank  dividing  the  reservoir.  It  ia 
arranged  only  for  distribution,  and  haa,  there- 
fore, no  induction  chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  water  into  the  reservoir.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  similar  in  design  and  char- 
acter of  work  to  the  north  gate  house,  except 
that  it  has  6,  instead  of  4,  outiet  or  distribution 
pipes,  each  of  which  is  4  ft  in  diameter. 

Both  gate  houses  are  built  on  the  natural 
solid  rock.  The  outer  exposed  walls  and  the 
sides  of  the  fore  bays,  the  openings  for  the 
gateways,  screens,  Ac.,  the  wells  for  the  waste 
weirs  and  their  approaches,  the  mouth  pieces 
to  the  pipes,  and  the  braces  in  the  fore  bays, 
are  of  granite.  The  walls  under  the  banks  an 
of  gneiss  and  brick,  the  other  face  walls  and 
arches  are  of  brick,  while  the  foundations  and 
the  interior  of  the  walls  are  of  concrete.  The 
tops  of  all  the  waUs  of  the  gate  houses  are 
covered  with  a  floor  of  granite  1  ft  in  thick* 
ness.  On  this  floor  will  be  placed  tJie  gearing 
for  workingthe  gates  below,  a  vertical  distance 
of  44  ft  The  gates  and  gate  fr-ames  are  of 
cast  iron,  with  the  sliding  parts  faced  with 
brass.  There  are  upper  and  lower  sets  of 
gates,  by  which  a  circulation  in  the  water  can 
be  effected,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will 
facilitate  other  operations.  With  a  view  to 
provide  for  every  possible  contingency,  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  whole  work  which  cannot 
be  eauimined  and  repaired  without  shutting  off 
the  water  from  the  city  for  a  moment. 

There  are  now  5  main  pipes  supplying  the 
city  from  the  old  receiving  reservoir,  as  fol- 
lows :  1,  2J  ft  in  diam.,  from  the  west  side  of 
the  reservoir,  passing  down  8th  av. ;  1,  2}  ft, 
in  diam.,  from  the  east  side,  passing  down  Sd 
av;  2,  each 8  ft  in  diam.,  passmg down  the 5th 
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av.,  and  1  pipe,  8  ft.  in  diam.  where  it  leaves 
the  reservoir  (but  oonneoted  with  the  four-feet 
pipe  immediatdj  after),  paasing  down  the  4:th 
avenue. 

With  these  tye  pipes  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  the  effluent  or  distributing  pipes  from 
the  south  gate  house  of  the  new  reservoir  are 
to  be  connected;  so  that,  when  this  is  done, 
the  whole  water  distribution  of  the  citj  can^ 
be  supplied  from  both,  or  either  of  the  reser- 
voirs, at  pleasure;  and,  so  far  as  the  new 
reservoir  is  concerned,  with  either  division  of 
it,  as  any  emergency  may  require. 

IMTBRB8T  ON  CBOTON  DBBT. 

PaydbU  fmm  Sinking  ISmd. 

Amoant  in  1860 $512,108  86 

»  1860. 447,00180 

•  1861. 476,404  20 

$1,486,602  08 


Inooma  fhim 


CtOTOir  WATIB  BSHV. 

1860.  18601 


Water  Boglatnr. $760,260  66 

Beceiver  of  Taxes. . . .    30,708  80 
Clerk  of  Arrean. ....    81,646  06 


$821,605  00 
822,020  81 
800,656  60 


$2,464,088  80 
1,486,602  03 


BurploB $1,017,681  27 


$767,100  62 
22,860  02 
88,00117 


1861. 
$766,064  86 
22,86162 
20,840  68 


$800,656  60 


Freaent  debt,  December  81, 1861 $0,817,606  00 

This  statement  shows  that  in  three  years 
the  Oroton  revenue  paid  uito  the  sinking  fond 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  sinking  fand  paid  the  interest  on  the  then 
existing  Oroton  debt  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars,  leaving  $1,017,581.27  sur- 
plus; and  that  the  present  Oroton  debt  is  only 
$9,917,605,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  ag- 
gregations of  expenditures  on  improvements 
and  repairs  of  the  works  which  make  the 
opinion  credible,  that  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penditures on  the  works  exceeds  $24,000,000, 
though  the  aqueduct  and  its  dependencies  cost 
originally,  according  to  engineer  Jarvis^  last 
report,  only  $9,000,000. 

Philadblphia. — ^From  early  summer  until 
about  the  middle  of  November,  there  was 
not  sufficient  water  in  the  River  Schuylkill, 
exoei>t  at  limited  intervals,  to  drive  the 
machinery  at  the  old  Fairmount  Works. 
During  this  period,  it  has  been  only  with 
the  unremitting  operation  of  the  engines  and 
pumps  at  their  ftiDest  capacity  that  the 
ICensington  Spring  Garden,  and  Twe&ty-fourth 
Ward  Works  nave  been  enabled  to  supply  their 
districts;  and  even  then  not  always  success- 
fully, nor  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Generally,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fhr- 
nishing  a  full  sopply  to  the  entire  city  during 
seven  months  of  the  year,  with  the  works  and 
facilities  at  present  in  operation.  But  this  is  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  entire  reliability,  and 
during  the  warmer  months,  it  is  not  without 
difficulty  that  an  adequate  supply  can  be  main- 
tuned  in  any  year. 


Ths  Fairmount  ITiTrib.— The  6  old  wood- 
en wheels  and  their  pumps  were  originally 
designed  and  intended  to  raise  the  water  to  an 
elevation  of  about  96  feet,  and  such  was  the 
service  performed  by  them  satisfactorily  for 
some  years  after  their  compledon ;  but,  since 
the  construction  of  the  Oorinthian  Avenue 
Reservoir,  making  an  additional  altitude  of  27 
feet  above  that  of  the  reservoirs,  as  designed^ 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  works,  these  pumps 
have  frequently  been  much  overworked. 

On  the  security  of  the  dam  at  Fairmount  d^ 
pends  the  entire  ability  of  the  Fairmount, 
^ring  Garden,  and  Twenty-fourth  Ward 
Works  to  supply  their  respective  districts. 

The  new  wheel  house  and  machinery  are 
completed,  and  the  new  pumps  have  been  in 
operation  at  intervals  since  the  month  of  June 
iMt,  and  work  satisfactorily,  but  they  cannot 
become  fully  available  until  the  capacity  of  the 
ascending  mam  is  increased  to  a  degree  better 
corresponding  to  the  area  of  the  pumps.  The 
six  new  pumps  are  each  of  18  inches  diam- 
eter, and  the  number  of  gallons  pumped  during 
the  year  was  8,564,724,758 ;  average  number 
of  gallons  raised  per  day  was  9,766,869. 

The  enp^ines  and  pumps  at  the  Spring  Gard&n 
WorJsSy  with  one  exception,  are  much  worn,  and 
their  efficiency  much  impaired  by  constant  and 
frequently  excessive  service,  almost  without  in- 
terruption from  the  time  of  their  construction. 
In  1862,  Nob.  1,  2,  and  8  pumped  1,897,891,- 
860  gallons,  and  the  Oomish  engine,  No.  4, 
pumped  1,141,186,060  gaUons.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  work,  the  former  three  en- 
gnes  consumed  5,777,571  lbs.  of  coal,  and  the 
tter  one  engme  consumed  2,547,161  lbs.,  and 
the  number  of  gallons  of  water  pumped  during 
the  year  was  8,088,527,420 ;  average  number 
of  gallons  per  day  was  8,824,782.  Average 
duty  for  the  year,  82,998,888  pounds  raised  one 
foot  high  with  100  lbs.  coal.  Total  amount  of 
coal  consumed  by  engines,  8,895,459  lbs. 

The  KenHngton  WorhB  draw  their  supply 
from  the  Delaware.  Such  is  the  demand  upon 
them  that  if  it  is  decided  that  they  shall  be 
continued,  it  will  be  soon  necessary  to  have  an 
additional  ascending  main,  of  such  capacity  as 
to  anticipate,  at  least  in  some  measure,  the 
greater  demand  that  must  arise.  There  are  at 
present  at  these  works  two  engines,  one  of 
which  is  a  condensing  engine,  driving  a  pump 
of  19  inches  diameter ;  the  other  is  a  non-con- 
densing engine,  driving  a  pump  of  18  inches 
diameter.  The  single  ascending  main  is  18,800 
feet  long,  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  being  capa- 
ble of  carrying  the  water  from  one  pump  only. 
During  the  warm  season,  more  water  is  re- 
quired in  the  district  than  this  one  main  can 
safely  supply.  The  average  maximum  capacity 
of  the  pumps  is  rated  at  8,000,000  gallons  each 
per  twenty-four  hours.  Tbe  daily  demand  has 
reached  as  high  as  8,780,290  gallons,  and  the 
least  demand  in  any  day  of  the  past  year  was 
2,954,770  gallons,  and  the  number  of  gallonsof 
water  pumped  daring  the  year  was  909,126,- 
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440 ;  average  number  of  gaUona  pumped  per 
day,  2,490,767. 

Average  duty  for  the  year,  22,778,885  pounds 
raised  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  100 
lbs.  of  anthracite  ooaL  Total  amount  of  coal 
oonsumed  by  engines,  1,662  tons  4  owt.  1  qr. 

Such  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  in 
the  district  supplied  by  the  Titentif-fourth 
Ward  Worhi  that  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for 
it  satisfactorily.  On  account  of  there  being  no 
reservoir,  nor  any  other  facilities  for  storage, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  main  from 
the  works  to  the  stand-pipe,  the  demand  is 
supplied  directly  from  the  pumps,  and  requires 
the  constant  and  unremitting  operation  of  one 
engine,  the  other  being  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness in  case  of  accidents.  The  number  of 
gaUons  pumped  during  the  year  was  420,507,- 
810 ;  average  number  of  gallons  riused  per  day, 
1,152,076. 

Average  duty  for  the  year,  88,525,000  pounds 
raised  one  foot  high  by  the  oonsumptlon  of  100 
pounds  of  anthracite  coaL  Total  amount  of 
ooal  consumed  by  engines  was  988  tons  18 
owt.  19  lbs. 

Number  of  gallons  pumped  by  aU  the  works 
during  the  year,  7,982,886,428.  Average  num- 
ber of  gallons  pumped  each  day,  21,788,985. 

WINDISCHGRATZ,  Alfbbd  Zu  Pbinck, 
formerly  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian 
armies,  bom  in  Brussels,  May  11,  1787,  died  at 
Vienna,  March  24,  1862.  He  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  in  1804,  received  the  command  of 
the  Cuirassiers  .of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Constan- 
tino for  his  brilliant  conduct  at  Leipsic,  and 
distingaished  himself  during  the  campaign  of 
1814  at  Troyes.  He  was  promoted  to  be  ma- 
jor-general in  1626,  and  made  general  of  di- 
vision and  lieutenant  field  marshal  in  1888. 
In  1848  he  led  the  armies  which  bombarded 
Prague,  Pesth,  and  the  Austrian  capital  in  suc- 
cession, but  meeting  with  reverses  m  Hungary 
he  was  driven  from  Buda-Pesth  in  1849  by 
Gorgey,  and  in  April  of  that  year  was  deprived 
of  his  command.  Fierce  and  cruel,  he  never 
treated  the  Hungarians  with  the  least  leniency, 
and  his  latter  days  were  saddened  by  seeing  the 
principles  against  which  he  had  fought  so  ob- 
stinately, carried  out,  at  least  partially,  by  the 
Government.  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Beichsrath,  he  ascended  the 
tribune  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  prophesied 
new  catastrophes,  the  necessary  consequence, 
he  said,  of  the  statute  of  February,  and  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  protect  Anstria  as 
heretofore  with  his  sword,  but  meeting  with 
no  response  he  retired  henceforth  to  private 
life.  In  1861  he  published  a  work  defending 
his  conduct  in  the  Hungarian  campaign  entitled 
''Der  Winter/eldMug  V<m,  1848-'9  in  Ungaru:^ 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  most  thriving 
Northwestern  States,  increased  in  population 
during  the  ten  years  ending  June,  1860,  470,- 
490,  when  the  whole  population  was  775,881. 
(See  Unitbd  States.) 

The  Governor  of  the  State,  Harvey,  was  in- 


augurated on  the  lat  of  January,  1862.  He 
had  been  elected  by  the  Bepublican  voters  on 
tiie  first  Thursday  of  November,  1861,  by  a 
migority  of  8,820  over  the  Democratic  eandi' 
date. 

The  Legislature   convened  on  the  9th  of 
January.    The  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
half  of  the  Senate  had  been  elected  in  No- 
vember previous,  and  were  divided  as  follows: 
Senate.  Hodm. 

Repablicans. 22  4t 

Democrats 11  34 

Union —  28 

The  governor  in  his  message  recommended 
economy  in  thd  expenditures,  the  introduction 
of  military  drill  in  public  schools,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  armory  and  arsenal  at 
Milwaulrie,  on  the  Lake  Michigan. 

The  foDowing  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
views  of  the  migority  of  the  Legislature  on 
Federal  afiwrs  were  adopted  with  seven  dissent- 
ing votes  in  the  House  and  nine  in  the  Senate: 

Whertat,  The  language  of  joint  reflolotion  nnmber 
4f  adopted  by  the  Legidature  of  1859,  it  in  some  of  its 
parts  identical  with  tnose  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions 
of  1798; 

And  whereoB  such  language  is  liable  to  be  so  mis- 
construed and  perverted  as  to  lead  to  misapprebeBskm 
of  the  purpose  of  its  adoption,  and  to  favor  seeeasion; 

Ana  voKereat  there  is  evidence  in  the  fact  of  such 
Kentacky  resolutions  having  been  endorsed  by  and  in- 
corporated into  and  made  part  of  several  of  Hie  Demo- 
cratic national  and  State  platforms,  and  especially  by 
that  recently  promulgated  by  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  Indiana,  that  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  such  language  has  been  misconstrued  and  per- 
verted ;  therefore, 

Batohtd  by  the  AMemUy.  the  Senate  ameutrinf. 
That  we  regard  the  action  of  the  rebellions  States  of 
this  Government,  in  their  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union 
by  the  pretended  lawful  right  of  secession,  as  unwar- 
ranted oy  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  utterly 
subversive  of  the  well-established  principles  of  good 
government. 

JUtoUfedy  That  no  State  of  this  Union  has  a  right  to 
defy  or  resist  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  should  yield  a  willing  and  hearty  support  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  unless  such  laws  are  anjuat 
or  deleterious  in  their  operation,  in  which  case  the 
only  rightful  remedy  lies  m  their  repeal  or  lawful  ab- 
rogation. 

fetched.  That  joint  resolution  number  4,  cxf  the 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin  of  the  year  1859,  in  theory 
enunciates  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  nullification  and 
resistance  to  tiie  lawfully  constituted  authoritjr  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  is  incompatible  with  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

Ruolvedf  That  said  joint  resolution  number  4,  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  of  the  year  1859,  entitled 
**  Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Wisconsin,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed.  ' 

On  the  5th  of  April  a  resolution  passed  the 
House  with  one  dissenting  vote  tendering  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  an  unquali- 
fied approval  of  his  course  from  the  day  of  his 
inauguration. 

A  bill  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  at 
this  session  to  repeal  the  "  Personid  Liberty  ^ 
law  of  the  State.  But  no  final  action  was 
taken  upon  it  until  the  extra  session  in  July, 
when  it  was  passed,  and  the  law  repealed. 
(See  AsHUAL  Gtolop^odla.,  1861 — Psbsoital 
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LiBKBrT  Laws.)  This  was  the  first  instance 
among  the  Western  States  of  the  repeal  of 
these  obnozioQs  laws.  At  this  same  extra  ses- 
sion resolutions  were  passed  hj  a  mi^oritj  of 
fourteen  which  emphatically  condemned  all 
fatare  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  Northern 
Stotes. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Goyemor  Harvey  was 
drowned  at  Savannah,  in  Tennessee,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  hospital  stores  for  the  sol- 
diers of  the  State  who  were  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
lieutenant  governor,  Edward  Salomon,  a  Ger- 
man-bom citizen. 

An  election  for  six  members  of  Congress 
took  place  on  the.first  Thursday  of  November, 
when  the  votes  were  given  as  follows: 

Bepabllean.  Demoentle. 

litBistriot 10,077  12,698 

Sd        ••     18,107  10,974 

8d        "    10,000  7,514 

4th  **     9,618        15,848 

fiih   «  10,005       11,021 

6th   "  9,087        6,672 

The  Democratic  candidates  were  elected  in 
the  Ist,  4th  and  5th  districts,  and  Republican 
candidates  in  the  2d,  8d  and  6th  districts. 

The  debt  of  the  State  previous  to  the  war 
was  $100,000.  A  loan  for  war  purposes  was 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  extra  session, 
May,  1861,  of  one  million  dollars.  Of  this 
loan  $800,000  was  taken  by  the  bankers  of  the 
State,  who  paid  TO  per  cent,  at  once,  and  the 
balance  in  instalments  of  1  per  cent,  every  six 
months,  giving  their  personal  bonds  as  security 
for  the  payment,  and  depositing  the  State  bonds 
with  the  Bank  Comptroller  as  a  basis  for  bank- 
ing in  place  of  the  depreciated  bonds  of  South* 
em  States. 

The  number  of  banks  in  the  State  in  May, 
1862,  was  seventy,  whose  capital  was  $4,897,- 
000;  specie,  $880,000;  circulation,  $4,600,000. 

The  length  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  is 
1,157  miles,  cost  $41,809,817. 

There  are  nine  colleges  in  the  State,  three 
theological  seminaries,  and  a  medical  schooL 
The  number  of  common  school  districts  is 
4,558,  and  the  number  of  children  in  attendance 
at  the  schools  is  198,448,  besides  8,000  esti- 
mated to  be  in  attendance  at  private  schools. 
The  school  fimd  of  the  State  is  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  of 
each  township  and  an  additional  grant  by  Con- 
gress of  500,000  acres  of  land ;  25  per  cent,  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands, 
and  lands  selected  in  lieu  thereof  (25  per  cent, 
goes  to  the  Normal  School  Fund) ;  5  per  cent,  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  public 
lands  in  the  State  (this  has  been  withheld  in 
consequence  of  a  claim  of  Government  against 
the  State) ;  5  per  cent,  penalty  as  forfeiture  for 
non-payment  of  interest  on  school  land  certifi- 
cates and  school  fund  loans ;  and  the  clear  pro- 
ceeds of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  coun- 
ties for  penal  offences  and  for  trespasses  on 
State  lands.  The  productive  Amd  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands,  te.,  September  80,  1861, 


was  $2,458,851  49,  and  there  remained  unsold 
and  forfeited  454.775  acres  of  sixteenth  section 
lands;  forfeited  lands  of  1861,  219,000  acres; 
125,000  acres  unsold  swamp  lands;  118,750 
acres  of  forfeited  swamp  lands;  and  89,500 
acres  of  forfeited  swamp  lands  of  1861.  There 
are  also  140,000  acres  of  land  claimed  from 
Government,  and  sixteenth  section  and  swamp 
land,  yet  unsurveyed.  The  lands  as  yet  unsold 
will  exceed  1,500,000  acres. 

Previous  to  the  1st  of  July,  1862,  the  State 
had  sent  to  the  war  nineteen  regiments  of  in- 
femtry,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  seven 
batteries  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of 
sharpshooters— numbering  entire  24,658  men. 
Under  the  call  for  800,000  men  in  July,  six  regi- 
ments were  raised,  and  under  the  call  for  800,000 
nine  months  men  about  twelve  regiments  more. 
The  attempts  to  complete  the  quota  under  tiie 
first  call  by  drafting  met  with  much  opposition 
in  some  parts  of  the  State.  At  Port  Washing- 
ton, in  Ozaukee  county,  the  commissioner  was 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life,  the  machinery  for  the 
draft  was  destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  eight 
citizens  who  encouraged  the  draft  were  at- 
tacked and  ii^ured.  A  military  detachment 
was  sent  to  restore  order.  In  Washington 
county  serious  disturbances  occurred. 

WOLFF,  JosBPH,  D.  D.  LL.D.,  a  traveller, 
author  and  cler^gnrman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  bom  at  Weilersback,  near  *Bamberg, 
Germany,  in  1795 ;  died  at  the  vicarage,  Isle 
Brewers,  Somersetshire,  England,  May  2, 1862. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  named 
David,  and  received  the  name  Wolff  from  his 
parents,  to  which  he  prefixed  "  Joseph  "  when 
he  became  a  Christian.  While  yet  a  child  he 
manifested  so  strong  a  predilection  for  Chris- 
tianity that  the  Jewish  neighbors  called  him 
''the  little  Nazarene."  At  the  ase  (tf  17, 
through  the  influence  of  Count  Stolberg  and 
Bishop  Zeiler,  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catibo- 
lic  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  Leopold  Zolder, 
a  Benedictine  abbot,  near  IVague,  September 
18, 1812.  The  next  year  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Arabic,  Syriac  and  Chaldean,  and  the 
following  year  attended  theological  lectures  in 
Vienna,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Profe.  John, 
Friedrich,  Yon  Schlegel,  Werner,  and  Hof- 
baCtr,  the  General  of  the  Redemptorist  fothers. 
From  1814  to  1816  he  studied  at  Tubingen,  be- 
ing supported  by  Prince  Dalberg.  His  atten- 
tion was  here  given  to  the  study  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  for  which  he  possessed  a  Jewish 
aptitude,  together  with  ecclesiastical  history 
and  Biblical  exegesis,  under  Professors  Sten- 
dell,  Schnurrer,  and  Flatt.  He  next  travelled 
for  a  year  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  enjoyiug 
the  society  of  Madame  de  StaSL  Holstem,  the 
historian,  Niebuhr,  Zschokke,  Madame  KQr- 
dener  and  others.  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  first  received  as  a  pupil  of 
the  CoUegio  Romano  at  Rome,  and  afterward 
transferred  to  the  CoDege  of  the  Propaganda ; 
but  his  spirit  was  too  restless  and  dogmatic  to 
accept  without  questioning  all  the  teachings  of 
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the  Propagandigt  &tlk6n,  and  in  1818  his  re- 
ligions views  were  declared  erroneous,  and  he 
was  expelled  from  Borne.  He  returned  to  Vi- 
enna, where,  after  oonsultation  with  F.  Yon 
Schlegel,  Dr.  Emanuel  Veit,  and  Hof  baflr,  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  the  Redemptorists 
at  Val-Saint,  near  Fribourg^  but  his  nature  re- 
belled against  unquestioning  aoquiescenoe  in  the 
theological  dicta  of  the  fathers,  and  after  a  few 
months  he  left  Yal-Saint  and  came  to  London, 
where  he  found  the  late  Henry  Drummond, 
M.  P.,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  at 
Rome.  He  soon  avowed  his  conversion  to 
Protestantism,  and,  at  Mr.  Drunmiond^s  sug- 
gestion, went  to  Oambridge,  and  continued  hia 
Oriental  studies  under  Profl  Lee,  and  also  com- 
menced a  course  of  theological  studies  under  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Simeon.  In  1821,  he  set  out 
for  a  tour  in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel  to  Jews,Mohammedan8.  and 
Pagans,  and  ascertaining  we  condition  of  the 
Eastern  Ohristians  with  a  view  to  missionary 
labor  among  them.  In  this  tour,  which  occu- 
pied him  for  five  years,  he  visited  Egy^t, 
Mount  Horeb,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Jerusalem,  dis- 
tributing copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  his 
peculiar  way  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  all  controversialists.  He  was  at  first 
supported  by  some  of  the  charitable  societies, 
but  as  his  erratic  habits  occasioned  Bome  fault- 
finding, his  fHend  Drummond  after  a  time  sus- 
tained him  at  his  own  expense.  In  1826  he 
returned  to  England^  and  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lady  Georgiana  Mary  Walpole,  aaugh- 
ter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Orford,  whom  ne 
married  in  1827,  and  with  whom  he  set  out  al- 
most immediiU:elv  on  a  second  missionary  tour, 
visiting  Malta,  where  his  wife  remained  await- 
ing his  return  from  Smyrna,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  poisoned  by 
some  bigoted  Jews,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  returned,  on  his  recovery,  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  wife  met  him,  and  soon  set  out 
again  from  that  city  for  Bokhara,  to  search  for 
the  remains  of  the. ten  tribes.  On  his  route  he 
encountered  the  plague,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
sold  as  a  slave,  but  was  redeemed  by  the  Per- 
sian Minister,  Abbas  Mirza.  He  resided  at 
Bokhara  for  three  months,  preaching  to  his 
countrymen,  and  then  set  out  for  India  by  way 
of  Khorassan.  On  his  route  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kharijee,  a  robber  tribe,  who 
stripped  him  of  everything  he  possessed,  and 
to  escape  from  them  he  made  his  way  on  foot 
and  nearly  naked  through  the  mountunpasses 
to  Cabool,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  finding 
friends  at  Cabool,  he  went  on  through  the  Pnn- 
jaub,  Lahore,  Loodiana,  and  Simlah  to  Calcutta, 
preaching  on  his  way  at  130  stations.  At  Cal- 
cutta he  was  the  guest  of  the  governor  gen- 
eral. From  Calcutta  he  went  to  Masulipatam 
and  Madras,  and  near  the  latter  city  was  seized 


with  cholera.  On  his  reooveiy  he  vinted  Pon- 
dicherry,  Tinnevelly,  Goa,  and  Cochin  China» 
visiting  the  Jews  of  those  regions,  and  Bom- 
bay, and  suled  from  thence  for  Arabia,  whence 
he  crossed  into  Abyssinia,  acquired  the  Am- 
haric  language,  and  in  1834  returned  to  Eng- 
land via  Midta.  In  January,  1836,  he  visited 
Abyssinia  again,  and  finding  Bishop  Gobat 
sick  at  Axum,  brought  him  to  Jlddah,  and  re- 
turned to  Abyssinia,  where  the  natives  wor- 
8hipi>ed  him  as  their  new  dbauna^  or  patriarch. 
Leaving  them  he  crossed  into  Arabia,  visited 
the  Rechabites  in  Yemen,  and  met  a  party  of 
Wahabites  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  who 
horsewhipped  him,  because  they  could  find 
nothing  in  the  Arabic  Bible,  he  had  given  them 
about  Mohammed.  Escaping  from  their  hands, 
he  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  1837  for  Bombay, 
and  thence  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived 
in  August,  1837.  While  in  the  United  States 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Doane, 
visited  the  principal  cities,  preached  before 
Congress,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D^  and  in 
January,  1838,  sailed  for  England.  He  next 
visited  Dublin,  where  he  received  priest's  or- 
ders from  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  settled 
as  curate  first  at  Southwaite  and  afterward  at 
High  Ho  viand,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1848,  the 
news  of  the  imprisonment  of  CoL  Stoddart  and 
Capt.  Conolly  (the  latter  a  personal  friend  of 
Wolff,  and  one  who  had  rendered  him  great 
service  in  one  of  his  tours)  reached  England, 
and  Dr.  Wolff  offered  to  attempt  their  release, 
or  learn  their  fate.  The  British  Government 
declined  to  send  him  o£SciaUy,  but  individuals 
furnished  the  means,  and  he  went  out,  passing 
through  Persia  in  full  clerical  dress,  with  a 
Bible  in  his  hand,  and  announcing  himself  as 
'*  Joseph  Wolff,  the  grand  dervish  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,"  and  reached  Bokhara  in 
safety,  having  learned,  however,  before  arriv- 
ing at  that  city  that  Stoddart  and  Conolly  had 
been  beheaded.  At  Bokhara  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  emir  who  had  put  the  English 
o£Scers  to  death,  and  a  day  fixea  for  his  execu- 
tion; but  the  Persian  ambassador  interfered, 
and  he  made  his  escape,  and  was  enabled  to 
avoid  the  assassins  who  were  sent  after  him  by 
the  emir.  Cn  his  return  to  England  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Isle  Brewers, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  and  by  his  per- 
sistent efforts  succeeded  in  erecting  a  neat  and 
commodious .  church.  Lady  Georgiana  died 
January  16, 1859,  and  in  May,  1861,  he  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  who  survives  him.  Dr. 
Wolff  was  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
'*  Journal  of  Missionary  Labors,"  1839;  <*  Mis- 
sion to  Bokhara,"  1846;  "Missionary  Labors 
and  Researches,"  1854;  and  "Travels  and 
Adventures  of  Bev.  Joseph  Wolffl  D.  D.. 
LL.D.,  1860-61. 
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950 ;  resolution  laid  on  the  table, 969;  bin  passed  direct- 
ing military  commanders  to  destroy  ootton,  Ac  259; 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  tho  war  with  the  United 
States,  960;  compensation  of  members,  260;  resolution 
adopted  to  entertain  no  peace  propositions  excluding  any 
portion  of  the  soil  of  any  Confederate  State,  360;  sus- 
pension of  Gens.  Floyd  and  Pillow,  960;  a  bill  to  curtail 
the  ootton  crop  considered,  960 ;  nnconstltutionsl,  960; 
Congress  cannot  create  a  crime,  961 ;  allowing  cotton  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  wss  giving  him  com- 
fort, 961 ;  cultivation  of  cotton  should  not  be  abandoned, 
261 ;  Congress  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
afRiirs  of  the  States,  961 ;  the  idea  that  ootton  is  king 
long  since  abandoned,  961 ;  England  will  never  interfere, 


961 ;  UU  lost,  968 ;  report  on  the  aorrender  of  Boaooke 
Island,  962;  moneys  timnsferred  to  the  Confederate 
States  Government  by  the  several  State^  969;  appro- 
priations for  the  Navy  Department,  969 ;  resolutions 
lelattve  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  962 ;  Treasury  notes 
less  than  |5  authorized,  262;    increase   of  clerks  in 
the  departments,  268;  aiyoumment  to  August  18th, 
second  session  convened,  268;  bills  introduced,  268; 
remarks  on  the  conscription  act,  968;  resolution  to 
transact,  business  with  open  doors  niJected,  264;  reso- 
lutions fevering  an  aggressive  war,  264;  also  fevering  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  States, 
264;  vote  of  thanks  to  the  commander  at  Drury's  BIuH; 
264;  message  tram  President  Davis  with  despatches 
from  Geo.  Lee,  264;  vote  of  thanks  to  €len.Leo  on 
crossing  the  Potomac,  265 ;  amendment  proposed,  966 ; 
Congress  not  prepared  to  invite  the  Government  to  In- 
vade the  enemy's  country,  265;  after  we  have  crossed 
the  border  we  are  told  we  ought  to  hesitate,  966 ;  could 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  an  advance  into 
Pennsylvania,  266;  what  the  people  wanted  was  an  ag- 
gressive war,  965;  could  the  army  safely  go  into  the 
heart  of  the  North  ?  966 ;  It  Is  not  a  war  of  conquest,  bnt 
of  Independence,  965;  amendment  lost,  966;  further 
debate  on  the  resdutlons,  266 ;  passed,  266 ;  an  addition- 
al resolution  proposed  as  not  intended  to  Indicate  a  policy 
for  the  President,  966 ;  reports  of  the  committee  on  the 
opening  of  Southern  markets  to  the  Northwestern 
States,  267 ;  m^ority  report  in  fevor,  minority  opposed, 
967;  bill  to  provide  Author  for  the  pubQo  defence 
passed,  267;  motion  to  reconsider,  267;  remarks  on  the 
dlfllcultles  between  the  Government  and  the  States 
relative  to  conscription,  268;  retaliatory  measures  con- 
sidered, 268;  report  of  a  committee  with  a  bill,  269; 
minority  report,  269 ;  remarks  on  President  Lincoln's 
proclamation,  269;  another  bill  proposed,  269;  whole 
matter  disposed  oA  by  a  resolution  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent, 270;  sequestration  bill  considered,  270;  is  the  bin 
constitutional?  270;  this  Is  no  dvil  war,  but  a  war  of 
some  sovereign  States  against  others,  270 ;  no  such  thing 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  270 :  people  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  government,  970 ;  you  cannot 
bang  a  man  as  a  traitor  to  a  government  that  has  been 
made  without  his  consent,  970 ;  fhrther  debate,  971,  972, 
978;  bill  hUd  on  the  table,  978;  appropriations,  274; 
Issue  of  copper  coin  authorized,  974. 
OonffTMB  <if  ths  UfUUd  StaUt^  second  session  of  Thirty- 
seventh,  convened,  975;  members,  975;  views  of  the 
m^ority,  976;  vote  of  thanks  to  Commander  Wilkes 
passed  In  the  House,   276;  anti-slavery  resolutions 
offei^d,  276;  resolutions  proposing  a  conference  with 
the  Southern  States  offered,  276;  ftirther  resolutions 
relating  to  slavery,  277;  confiscation  bill  introduced, 
977;  Its  features,  277;  grants  of  power  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, 978;  armies  in  tho  field,  278;  necessity  for  some 
regulation  to  govern  the  conunandera,  978 ;  other  reasons 
for  the  measure,  978;  ftirther  resolutions  offered,  979. 

Besolntion  relative  to  the  order  of  Gen.  Halleck,  979; 
considered,  979 ;  system  of  exdoding  slaves  Inaugurated 
in  Western  Virginia,  279 ;  a  disgrace  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  279;  no  authority  fVom  the  President  to  issue 
these  orders,  280 ;  exphinatlon  of  Gen.  Halleck,  280 ;  this 
order  regarded  most  wise  and  salutary  by  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  280 ;  policy  of  the  administration  to  deliver 
up  the  slaves  to  their  masters,  280;  the  contrary  in- 
ferred from  the  Presidents  message,  281 :  the  adminis- 
tration has  had  no  hand  directly  or  indirectly  In  the 
order  of  Gen.  Halleck,  281 ;  letter  feom  Gen.  Halleck, 
281. 
BesoluHons  relative  to  the  condnet  of  Iha  war  eon- 
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sidered,  881 ;  let  the  military-  ami  strike  that  blow  more 
effectiye  for  peace  and  freedom  than  armies  or  vie- 
tories  can  be,  281 ;  whether  right  or  wrong  the  majority 
of  the  soldiers  are  opposed  to  this  antl-slayery  agitation, 
S81;  worst  kind  <^  folly  and  wickedness  to  retain 
slavery,  281;  does  not  the  President  stand  pledged 
before  the  country  and  the  world  to  the  conserratlye 
policy?  282;  flirther  debate,  288;  reeolation  referred, 
888. 

Besolntion  of  Inquiry  relative  to  arrests,  288 ;  what 
arrests  is  it  proposed  to  consider,  284;  the  right  thing 
done  at  the  right  time,  284;  the  Constitution  confers 
all  the  power  that  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  Govem- 
ment  to  crush  secession,  284 ;  it  is  assumed  that  these 
persons  are  traitors,  but  who  is  to  decide  that?  284; 
what  becomes  of  constitutional  liberty  ?  284 ;  let  this 
thing  be  regulated  by  law,  285 ;  the  resolntiott  carries 
an  implied  censure  upon  the  Government,  286;  the 
resolution  eminently  proper,  285;  some  investigation 
of  these  arrests  should  be  made,  286;  are  we  fighting 
for  the  Constitution?  286;  when  these  arrests  were 
made  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  felt  that  they  had 
a  Government,  286;  if  this  is  not  the  proper  mode  to 
make  arrests,  then  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  it,  286; 
who  seeks  to  make  it  a  censure  on  the  administration  ? 
286;  no  necessity  to  trample  on  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  maint^n  it,  %7 ;  the  man  who  stops  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  a  law,  when  the  house  Is  burning,  is 
unfit  for  a  great  place,  287 1  inappropriate  time  to  adopt 
the  resolution,  287;  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee,28a 

Bill  to  raise  a  volunteer  force  in  Kentucky  considered, 
288;  more  soldiers  now  than  can  be  used,  288;  reasons 
for  the  bill,  288 ;  economy  forbids  it,  288 ;  what  does  the 
bill  propose?  289;  if  you  change  the  object  of  the  war 
you  paralyze  the  army,  289 ;  not  a  war  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  289 ;  what  evidence  that  more  soldiers 
are  needed,  290 ;  importance  of  the  bill,  290 ;  peculiar 
situation  of  Kentucky,  290  ;  force  of  Kentucky  in  the 
field,  290 ;  best  reason  in  the  world  for  believing  there 
are  not  men  enough,  991;  those  who  reAise  to  vote 
troops,  derelict,  291. 

Besolutlon  that  none  but  persons  of  superior  com- 
petency should  be  appointed  generals  considered,  291 ; 
not  half  the  brigadiers  needed,  292:  enough  general 
officers  now,  292;  the  question  oi  expense  should  be 
considered,  292 ;  thousands  of  volunteers  unfit  for  duty, 
298. 

Besolutlon  relative  to  using  the  soldiers  to  surrender 
fugitives  considered,  298. 

Inquiry  relative  to  passports  for  California  considered, 
294;  letter  of  Secretary  Seward,  294. 

Besolutlon  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  war  considered, 
895;  no  Just  cause  of  war  at  the  South,  295;  what  was 
the  primary  Inciting  cause?  295;  dissatlsfhction  with 
the  principles  and  operation  of  democratic  government, 
805;  white  laborers  at  the  South,  296 ,  views  of  South- 
ern men.  296,  297. 

Besolutlon  calling  for  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of 
Gen.  Phelps  considered,  298 ;  desirable  to  know  author- 
itatively and  positively  that  It  is  not  an  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 298;  an  ofl'set  to  the  proclamation  of  Sherman 
and  orders  of  HaUeck,  298;  resolutions  olTered  in  the 
House,  299. 

Besolutlon  relative  to  disloyalty  of  persons  In  the 
employ  of  the  Government  considered,  299 ;  correspon- 
dence with  the  secretaries,  299;  their  replies,  299. 

Besolution  to  inquire  Into  the  loyalty  of  the  Senator 
^m  Oregon  before  administering  the  oath,  800;  under- 
stood to  be  an  open  and  avowed  supporter  of  seeession, 


800 ;  no  precedent  for  sneh  a  motion,  800 ;  the  times  are 
those  when  we  are  compelled  to  make  precedents,  801 ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Senate  to  make  a  precedent,  801 ;  this 
is  not  a  new  state  of  things,  801 ;  right  and  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  make  the  investigation,  801;  what  are  the 
Ikots?  801;  he  has  a  right  to  be  sworn  in,  802;  is  not 
loyalty  a  qualification  under  the  Constitution,  802 ;  the 
case  of  Philip  Barton  Key  in  1808,  802;  the  question  of 
loyalty  too  indeterminate  and  rests  upon  opinion,  802 ; 
different  views  of  loyalty,  802 ;  would  you  admit  a  felon  ? 
808 ;  with  credentials— yes,  806 ;  credentials  referred, 
808. 

Inquiry  relative  to  Bellas  Bluii;  80S;  object  of  the 
resolution,  804;  the  question  is— will  the  House  inter- 
fere in  the  conduct  of  the  war?  804;  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  military  shall  be  subject  to  the  civil 
power,  804 ;  the  nation  has  iiidled  rightly  to  interpret  the 
providences  of  God,  806;  when  we  cast  this  accursed 
slavery  overboard  God  will  give  us  success,  806;  if  the 
institution  of  slavery  ever  stands  in  the  way  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  wipe  It  out, 
806;  ftirther  debate,  807. 

Besolution  for  a  tax  considered,  807;  for  twenty-«ix 
years  the  question  ^of  slavery  has  been  debated  in  this 
House,  808 ;  prepare  for  the  great  question  of  finance, 
808;  the  war  power  of  the  Government  under  no  limita- 
tion, 808;  the  essential  destruction  of  lives  and  property 
Justifiable,  right,  and  proper,  806;  Government  invested 
with  the  right  of  self-defence  and  self-preservation,  808; 
such  the  rights,  what  are  the  duties  of  the  €k>vernment. 
809;  the  most  needed  of  all  was  an  act  to  liberate  the 
slaves,  809;  have  the  constitnUonal  power,  809;   no 
boundaries  to  the  power  of  Congress?  809;  not  one  dol- 
lar, nor  one  man  to  be  voted  under  such  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  810 ;  Congress  can  provide  for 
the  common  defence  only  in  the  manner  that  the  Con- 
stitution points  out,  810;  if  we  are  suoceesM  without  an 
interference  with  slavery,  we  return  £rom  victory  like 
the  Thradan  horse,  bearing  his  master  on  his  back,  811; 
if  abolitionism  rules,  this  will  be  a  war  of  extermination 
and  death  all  over  the  country,  811 ;  the  first  summoos 
from  the  Government  read,  812;  what  did  the  President 
mean  by  alleging  there  should  be  no  interference  with 
property  of  any  kind,  812;  to  Judge  from  the  debates  it 
would  appear  that  the  President  had  no  support  from 
the  party  that  elected  him,  812 ;  universal  emancipation 
must  be  prodalmed  to  all,  818;  when  the  Constitution  ii 
defied  and  set  aside,  it  grants  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress a  supplemental    power  increasing  and  varriog 
according  to  the  increasing  and  varying  necessities  of 
the  nation,  818;  if  no  other  means  were  left  to  save  the 
€k>vemment  we  have  power  under  the  Constitution  and 
according  to  Its  express  provision  to  declare  a  dictator, 
818;  the  war  power  is  our  special  property,  814;  how  it 
should  be  used,  814 ;  declare  the  oppreased  to  go  fnt,  81i 

Better  attend  to  providing  the  means  and  the  men  for 
putting  down  these  enemies,  814;  the  conduct  of  a  war 
is  specially  confined  to  the  executive  department,  815; 
what  are  the  motives  and  ends  of  the  Committee  on  the 
War,  815;  the  commander-in-chief  has  been  before  the 
committee,  815;  they  intend  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  the  executive,  816;  the  largest  latitude  Is  given  to  the 
President,  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  In  the  condnet 
of  the  war.  816;  is  it  intended  to  foroe  the  adminUtrs- 
tion  into  a  John  Brown  raid,  817. 

Issue  of  treasury  notes  considered,  817;  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  war,  817;  legal  tender,  817;  a  novel  propo- 
BiUon,818;  impair  the  obligaUons  of  every  contract,  818; 
Congress  has  not  power  to  do  it,  818 ;  the  financial  plan 
of  the  Government,  818;  not  one  sound  precedent  for  a 
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paper  oomBej,  818;  Congreas  hu  the  power  to  declare 
what  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  819 ;  point  oat  the  words  in 
the  Constitution,  819;  Congress  bss  not  the  power  to 
debase  coin,  820;  three  propositions  the  earn  of  the  aign- 
ment,  881 ;  existence  of  the  Gorenunent  depends  npon 
its  sacoesaftil  finance,  821 ;  we  are  to  conform  oar  action 
to  the  Constitation  of  the  country  as  it  is,  888 ;  what  is 
this  legal  tender?  888 ;  what  power  in  the  Constitution, 
882;  to  coin  money,  828;  regnlateconamerce^888;  im- 
perative necessity  brings  oat  the  latent  powen  of  the 
Constitution,  828 ;  Is  this  measure  necessary  to  sappress 
the  enemy,  828;  bill  passed  the  House,  884;  vote,  884; 
in  the  Senate  the  bill  considered,  824;  legal  tender  con-  - 
stitnUonal,  824;  obligation  of  an  oath  tp  support  the 
constitution,  824;  proposed  to  make  these  notes  a  legsl 
tender  to  pay  private  debts,  824;  who  compelled  to  take 
this  money,  825;  said  to  be  incidental  to  a  great  variety 
of  powers,  825 ;  those  who  choose  may  exercise  their 
own  Judgments  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure, 
826 ;  a  palpable  vtoUtion  of  the  Constitution,  826 ;  Con- 
stitution silent,  886;  If  the  Constitution  has  ikiled  to 
speak  Congress  has  not,  826;  bill  passed,  827. 

Bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  take  possession  of 
railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  827;  Its  object,  827 ;  where 
the  Jadlciary  cease  the  military  begin  to  operate,  888; 
an  extraordinary  bill,  828;  where  do  yon  get  authority 
to  subject  civil  employes  to  the  artidea  of  war,  888;  an 
unauthorized  power,  888;  what  is  the  whole  object  of 
the  bill?  828 ;  the  power  to  do  these  things  exists,  828 i 
the  war  power  Is  vested  in  Congress,  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent, 828;  without  our  sssent  the  President  cannot 
exercise  what  powers  he  plessee  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  829 ;  extending  martial  law  over  railroads,  829 ;  the 
first  step  which  costs,  829,  the  doctrine  of  state  neces- 
sity at  all  times  dangerous,  880 ;  bill  passed,  880. 

Besolutions  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Senators  from 
Missouri,  880 ;  report  on,  881. 

Resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Senator  Bright  of  In-  ' 
diana,  881 ;  debate,  881, 882;  passed,  882. 

Bill  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  considered, 
882 ;  amendment  olTered,  888 ;  effects  of  emancipation  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  888;  what  Involved  in  the  ne- 
gro question,  884 ;  this  bill  a  part  of  a  series  of  measures 
already  initiated,  884 ;  Congress  has  no  power  to  eman 
dpate  a  slave  anywhere,  885 ;  all  the  rights  secured  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  citizen  exist  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  elsewhere,  885;  on  what  terms  can  piivate 
property  be  taken,  885 ;  statements  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  objects  of  the  war,  885 ;  have  not  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  right  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
guilt  of  upholding  slavery,  886;  protest  in  the  name  of 
Maryland,  886;  views  of  Henry  Clay,  886 ;  cannot  place 
expediency  in  the  scale  against  Justice,  887 ;  has  shivery 
a  national  existence  at  the  capital?  887 ;  shall  money  be 
paid  for  its  abolition  ?  887 ;  examination  of  the  constitu- 
tional question,  888;  It  is  denied  that  property  can  exist 
In  a  human  being,  888 ;  slavery  exists  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, 889 ;  the  shive  trade  cannot  be  restricted  except 
by  positive  legislation,  840 ;  shivo  trade  would  have  been 
a  legitimate  trade  to  the  citizens  If  the  Government  had 
not  declared  it  piracy,  840;  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  840,  841 ;  the  Constitution  treats  the  slaves  aa 
persons  as  well  as  property,  848;  property  in  a  horse  has 
its  origin  In  force,  842 ;  vote  on  the  question,  848 ;  inex- 
pediency of  the  measure,  848 ;  is  not  this  the  commence- 
ment of  a  great  system  ?  844 ;  voft  on  the  bill  in  the 
House,  844;  message  of  the  President  on  the  bill,  845i 

Besolutions  declaring  the  relations  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  territory  once  occupied  by  certain 
States,  845 ;  other  resolutions  on  the  same  sntdect,  846i 


Besolution  rdative  to  emancipation  with  oompeoaa- 
tfon,  846;  where  Is  the  power  in  the  Cottstttoti<»i  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  this  purpose ?  846;  too  late  to  dla- 
euss  that  question,  847;  an  olive  branch  of.peaoe,  har- 
mony, and  good  folth,  847;  simply  a  declaration  of 
opinion,  847 ;  amendment  oflSered,  848;  the  proposition 
of  the  President  promises  nothing,  848;  la  this  power 
granted  ?  849 ;  vote  on  the  resolution,  849. 

Bill  relative  to  confiscation  oonsidered,  849 ;  intended 
to  operate  on  property,  849 ;  competent  for  Congress  to 
prescribe  punishment,  849 ;  farther  provisions  and  ob- 
jects of  the  bill,  860 ;  the  right  of  confiscation  relative  to 
slaves,  351 ;  Airther  provisions  of  the  bill,  851 ;  what 
constitutional  power  to  transport,  colonise,  and  settie 
emancipated  negroea,  851 ;  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Union  men  of  the  South  with  miUlona  of  freed  sUtcs 
left  to  roam  at  large,  851;  this  measure  can  never  seeora 
peace,  858 ;  shall  we  stand  or  (Ul  by  the  Constitution  or 
leave  it  and  adventure  on  the  wide  sea  of  revolution? 
858;  this  biU  would  liberate  three  million  davee  at 
a  blow,  858;  efTect  upon  the  war,  858 ;  pass  this  bill  and 
all  that  Is  left  of  the  Constitution  Is  not  worth  much, 
868;  the  supreme  power  of  conducting  war  is  in  Con- 
gress, 858;  no  limit  to  the  power  of  Congress,  868 ;  it 
leaves  to  the  dtizens  of  the  seceded  States  the  owner- 
dilp  of  nothing,  854 ;  want  of  power,  854 ;  Congress  can- 
not interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  855;  wsn 
should  not  be  a  revengefhl  policy,  855;  enda  for  which 
the  Constitution  was  made,  866;  two  classes  of  persons 
whose  property  Is  forfeited,  856 ;  it  will  cut  oif  the  great 
market  of  the  free  States,  856;  depriying  a  person 
of  his  property  without  process  of  law,  867;  Congress  no 
Tigtii  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  a  State,  857;  interfor- 
Ing  with  plighted  lUth,  858 ;  subject  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  858;  report,  858;  the  bill  re'ported  unoonati- 
tutional,  868;  moved  to  except  daves,  858;  liberation  is 
not  confiscation,  858;  the  term  forfeiture,  859;  a  snbsti- 
tute,  868;  votes  on  the  amendments, -860;  motion  to 
strike  out  the  section  authorizing  the  Preddent  to  issue 
a  proclamation  of  emandpation,  860;  Congress  no  power 
to  authorise  him,  860;  inexpedient,  861 ;  contest  in  the 
Senate  on  the  bill,  868;  the  debate  in  the  House,  869. 
the  Constitution  not  to  be  trampled  on,  868 ;  the  bills 
examined  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the  Constitation, 
862,  868, 864^  865;  contest  in  the  Senate  renewed,  868; 
not  one  dngle  word  or  letter  in  the  Constitution  whidi 
gives  Congress  any  power  to  do  an  act  in  the  exigency 
of  war,  which  it  cannot  do  in  times  of  peace,  866;  the 
doctrine  that  would  concentrate  all  power  in  the  Execu- 
tive most  Altai,  867;  indliferent  whether  the  Federal  or 
Confederate  States  triumph,  867;  the  war  power  of  the 
Government  expldned,  867,  868;  doctrines  subversive 
of  every  prlndple  of  free  government,  869 ;  authority  of 
the  Preddent  over  the  army  and  navy,  869;  has  Con- 
gress authority  to  control  or  direct  the  Preddent  in  the 
use  of  the  mUltary  force,  868;  fetal  sophistry  to  deny  it, 
869;  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
have  been  conducted,  870;  vote  on  the  bill,  870;  a  sub- 
stitute moved,  871 ;  vote,  871;  committee  of  conference, 
871 ;  subsequent  legldation  on  the  measure,  871 ;  amend- 
ments moved,  872;  confiscation  and  forfeiture,  878,  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  878 ;  explanatory  providon,  874 ;  adopt- 
ed, 874;  message  of  the  Preddent  rehitive  to  the  bill,  874. 

Acta  of  a  general  natare  psssed,  875 ;  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  875;  additional  article  of  war, 
875;  abolition  of  shivery  in  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia, 
875 ;  department  of  sgriculture,  875 ;  homesteads  to  set- 
tlers, 876;  railroad  and  telegraph  to  the  Pacific,  875; 
punishment  of  polygamy,  875 ;  oath  to  be  taken  by  pub- 
lic ofiioarsi  876. 
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tarnS)  9lt ;  Instttntlonf,  874 ;  eonras  ttotistiMi  817 ;  pro- 
owfttngB  of  ttub  Legiitotiin,8n;  debt  of  th«  State,  877; 
trdopB  flanldMd,  877. 
Cbntetipttom  in,  Qn^ftOsmU  BUOm.'^ktk  reeomnuaded  by 
PiwIdMit  Darta,  S48:  its  adopttoD,  848;  f(Mtana»fl4S; 
MDitttotionaUty,  948;  opposition  at  the  Boath,  848; 
eoRMpondeaoo  ofthe  GoTomor  of  Goongta,  844;  opln* 
loB  of  the  Bapremo  Court  of  Gooi^a,'  945;  oppoeitton 
l]iAiabama,8tf;  daaartioni,  948;  debate  inOongreas, 

Oamamnir,  Gen.  Gmbab  A^Addnai  to  the  people  of 
Keatacky,  87. 

OuKB,  Gob.— Addnoi  to  the  people  of  the  aoothweat,  64; 
oorreipoiideiioe  with  Gen.  Y  aa  Dora,  67 ;  appointed  to 
oommaad  the  department  of  Mlaaoiui,  8& 


DATS,  PiMldent  jKW—aoir.— MflBMigo  on  the  oaptora  of 
Fort  I>onel8on,  86;  measage  to  Oonibderate  Cktngreaa, 
78;  addreaa  to  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaka, 
118;  after  aeyen  dayaP  battlea,  184;  meaaage  to  CJonfbd- 
erate  Ooogreas  on  deapatoh  of  Gen.  Lee,  186 ;  hta  inaa- 
gnratlon  at  Blehmond,  941 ;  his  Tiewa,  941 ;  reoommends 
a  oonaerlptlon  law,  949;  on  its  oonatitntlonaUty,  948; 
letter  to  Gen.  Lee  respecting  letBllatory  meaanrea,  716 ; 
hb  inangnral  addresa,  789 ;  message  at  the  first  seasion 
of  the  permanent  Congress,  784 ;  do.  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the-permanent  Congreaa,  785;  fotaUatofy  precla- 

-     matlon,  788. 

Xteeo^ur.— Its  situation,  878;  military  moyements  at,  878b 

JMo^VMvre.— Ita  situation,  878 ;  Btate  election,  878 ;  eensua 
statistics,  878;  troops  sent  to  the  war,  878. 

l>U€rUr»^  proTOst  marshals  to  arrest,  91. 

DiplomaiUi  OmreBpondenee  iff  the  United  ^SMM-^With 
Great  BritalD,  879 ;  ease  of  the  British  consul  at  Charles- 
ton, 879;  the  right  to  obtsin  coal  at  Nassau,  879 ;  ateam 
gunboat  Oreto,  880;  proceedings  relative  to,  880;  ease 
of  the  Alabama,  881 ;  proceedings  relative  to,  889;  the 
charge  of  Aunlshing  assistance  to  the  Conibderatea,  888 ; 
dnty  to  suppress  tiiem,  884 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  explain* 
lug  his  position,  885;  belligerent  rights  accorded  to  the 
Confederate  Btatea.  886;  case  of  the  Emily  Bt  Pierre, 
888;  treaty  Ibr  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  887; 
correspondence  with  France,  887;  anxiety  for  cotton, 
887;  condition  of  the  manofhcturing  districts,  888;  nnl- 
fbrmlty  of  policy,  888;  eonversatlon  relative  to  media- 
tion, 888;  proposition  of  France  to  England  and  Buasia, 
889 ;  mediation  proposed  by  France  to  the  United  Btatea, 
889 ;  reply  of  Mr.  Bewaid,  890 ;  correspondence  with 
Spain,  899 ;  refbrenoe  to  the  treaty  anrrenderlng  the 
rlgjtit  of  search,  892. 

2>rttry*a  i»i(^  Its  position,  898 ;  attadc  on,  896. 

I>upoHT,  Com.,  commands  expeditions  on  Florida  coast,  49. 


Ar^— BeUtlve  sunshine  of  different  zones,  898 ;  extent  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  898 ;  thickness  of  the  earth'a 
crust,  898;  ezoentrallty  of  the  earth,  894;  earthquake 
waves,  888l 

JMu4S<aU»K— Its  dlfltislon  In  the  XTnlted  States,  896 ;  pri- 
mary education,  896 ;  scholars  and  expense  of  schools  In 
the  United  States,  896;  secondary  instruction,  886; 
higher  education,  896;  universities  and  colleges,  896; 
total  expendlturea  in  the  United  States,  897;  object 
^aching,  897;  origin,  898;  progress,  898;  Comenius, 
888;  PeetaloKKl,  898;  his  views,  899 ;  pupils  and  assist- 


ants, 899;  the  qFttem  in  the  Oiikadas  hnd  the  United 
States,  400;  books  pnbllahed,  400;  method  of  teaQhln^ 
40t;raealta,401. 

Jlseirieily^Measnres  of  eleotrlo  reaistanoe,  408;  Mathie- 
•oB'a  unit  of  resistance,  409 ;  Weber's  proposed  atMolnto 
■taadard,  409 ;  electro-motive  force  of  voltaic  pUca,  403 ; 
measores  of  eleetrioal  qaantltlea,  486;  pvopeaed  stand- 
ardof  electrlealreslstaaee,408;  Inflnence  of  temperatnra 
on  the  oondooting  power  of  metala,  404;  meohanleal  ef- 
fteia  of  powerAil  tension,  404 ;  study  of  the  eleetric 
wpuk  by  the  aid  of  photography,  404 ;  piodnetlon  of  vi- 
brations and  mnsleal  sounds  by  eleetrolyals,  406;  new 
experiments  in  eleetro-magnetlam,  406:  ^fleotridty  de- 
veloped doling  evaporiaatlon  and  «fferveaoeneei,  405; 
experiment  with  the  eruial  nerve  of  a  frog,  406;  elec- 
trical phenomena  of  Yesnvlus,  406;  Bitchle'a  etoeteical 
maohlnea,  406;  conducting  power  of  pure  and  aDoyed 
copper,  407;  electric  lighta  for  lighthouses,  406;  W&yli 
electric  llgHt  with  mercury,  409;  improvement  In 
Holmes'  magneto-eleetrio  light,  409 ;  Serrin^  eleetrio 
light  regulator,  410;  Baker's  apparatus  for  electrfe  lights, 
410;  present  desldentum  In  electric  ll|^its,  410 ;  eleetrio 
light  signals,  410 ;  application  of  eleetrio  light  to  mining 
purposes,  411 ;  engraving  by  eleetrfclty,  411 ;  eleetrio 
despatch,  411 ;  electric  Bounding  apparatoa,  411. 

Et£BT,  CHAmuB,  Jr.— Birth,  419;  education,  419;  pnnnlts, 
419;  death,  419L 

3BhWUon,  SrUith  /fuZiM<r<0/.-Besn1t8of  the  fliat  opened, 
419;  disposal  of  the  profits,  419 ;  plan  of  that  of  1882, 
418 ;  laying  ont  of  the  worka,  418;  progress  of  the  build- 
ing, 418;  the  building,  414;  the  interior,  415;  oonstrne- 
tion,  415;  decoration  of  the  building;  415;  exhibition 
opened,  417. 

Ol^ects  and  artlclea  exhibited,  418;  mining,  qnany- 
ing,  and  metallurgy,  418 ;  ehemloal  eubatanees  and  phar- 
maceutical processes,  410;  cool  tar  and  lichen  dyea,  430; 
substances  used  for  food,  490;  Indian  products,  490;  ma- 
chinery, 421 ;  traction  engines,  4Sl ;  Young's  type  eom- 
poaing  machine,  498;  folding;  pressing;  and  etltehiog 
machine, '428;  agricultural  maohlnea  and  implements, 
488 ;  civil  engineering,  architecture,  and  building  con- 
trivances, 494;  models,  weapons,  494;  new  cartridge, 
496;  marine  engines,  tf6;  gas  engineering,  498;  pbo- 
tography  and  photographle  apparatna,  496 ;  etoekB  and 
watches,  497;  eleetrio  telegraphs  and  electrical  appa- 
ratus, 497;  surgical  instruments  and  appllanoea,  4SS; 
sanitary  appliances,  496;  musical  instruments,  ttS;  mb- 
cellaneous  macblnery,  429;  American  machinery,  429; 
sewing  machines,  481 ;  ilax  and  hemp^  481 ;  sflk  and  vel- 
vet, 489 ;  wooUen,  worsted,  and  mixed  id>rics,  489 ;  tap- 
estries, 482;  printed  and  dyed  fiUnles, 489;  lace  making; 
488;  fiirs,  feathers,  and  hair,  484;  India  mbber  menu- 
ikctures,  484;  leather,  including  saddlery  and  harness, 
485;  paper  making  and  stationery,  485;  printing;  486; 
bookbinding,  486;  educational  works  and  appliances, 
4S9\  ftumiture  and  upholstery,  487 ;  iron  manufiK^tnres, 
487;  longed  iron,  488;  welding,  488;  rolled  Iron,  488 
sheet  Iron,  488;  bars,  rails,  and  girders^  489;  armoi 
plates,  489 ;  Canadian  Iron,  489 ;  iron  In  India,  4S8 
Swedish  boat  plates,  440 ;  galvanised  metals,  440;  Here- 
ford acreen,  440;  chandeliers,  gaseliers,  and  lamps,  441 
locks  and  safes,  441;  steel  mannfkctnres,  449;  Knipp's 
cast  steel,  449;  Bessemer  steel,  442;  work  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  448;  aluminium  articles,  448;  jewelry, 
448;  glasa,  stained  and  fimey,  448;  pottery,  445;  sab- 
stances  used  in  monuihctures,  445 ;  British  coloniee,  445, 
446,  447;  Australian  colonies,  447;  French  oo]oDles,449; 
South  American  States,  449;  Japan,  460;  China,  450; 
Egypt,  460 ;  fine  arts,  450;  foreign  palntinga  and  acolp- 
tnre,  460;  review,  451. 
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jrVryuMioiZb^Ita  BttiutfMi,«n;  popo]irtloB,4Sl;  oeenpled 
by  Federal  troupe,  451. 

FiLTOir,  GOBMBiAus  O.— Birth,  488;  edneatioii,  462;  poxsoitBi 
450;  wTltliiga,4{»;  death,  4{». 

r«mand«Ma.^lU  dtoatioii,  48S;  ei|»taM,  401 

FtnancMiffHU  United  akKM— OondiUon  at  the  etose  of 
1861,  408;  loans,  400:  Tiews  of  the  Seeietarj  of  the 
Treamuy,  458;  diafts  on  the  banke,  458;  poaitton  of  the 
carreney,  454;  pabllo  depoaita,  454;  the  cnrrenqy  aet, 
454 ;  its  effect,  496 ;  wants  of  the  Tnvmj,  405 ;  oerttfl- 
catesoT  Indebtedness,  466;  re^alationB  reepeotlng,  466; 
«0Bot  of  the  eertllloatea,  466;  a  supplemental  aet,  45T; 
poiehaae of  coin,  467;  oontraotion  of  the  current,  457; 
pabUcd^40B;  lttteNstpaIdinspede,466;eertlflcatea 
of  deposit,  496 ;  mntilation  of  notes,  486 ;  rales  nspect- 
ing,  486;  exobaage  ef  bonds  for  old  demand  notes,  486; 
the  tax  law,  460 ;  stamp  revenne  In  one  week,  460 ;  prin- 
ciple of  the  law,  460 ;  details  of  taxes,  461 ;  change  of  the 
tariff;  461;  expansion  of  paper  onrrencj,  461;  effects, 
461 ;  disappearaaee  of  gold  and  sDver,  408;  shinplasters, 
468;  postage  stamps,  468;  stamp  eanenoy,  468;  issaes 
oi;468;  neoessltlesor  theTNssnry,  468;  new  loan  bill, 
468;  resonroea  of  the  Trsasnxy,  468;  its  operations,  468- 
468 ;  adtanoe  of  stocks,  464;  temporary  loan  of  the  banks, 
464;  bids,  465;  receipts  snd  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  June  86th,  466;  debt,  JTannary  Ist,  1868, 466;  r«> 
marks  of  the  Beeretary  on  the  loans,  466;  costs  of  the 
loans,  467*  inTestments  of  smplns  capita],  467;  number 
of  lenders,  468 ;  effiecta  of  currency  measures  upon  stocks 
and  metals,  468;  prices  of  produce,  466 ;  cost  of  imports, 
469;  radical  changes  in  trade,  466;  foreign  measnrea  of 
the  yalue  of  Stocks,  470;  consumption  of  gold  and  sUver 
in  mAnufoctures,  470;  specie  in  the  Northern  States, 
471 ;  spede  movements  in  New  York,  471 ;  operations  of 
the  sssay  office  at  New  York,  471, 478 ;  influence  of  paper 
boney  on  merchandise,  478;  number  of  follurea  in  the 
Northern  States  in  1868, 4TB;  advance  In  railway  IMgfats, 
4T8 ;  prices  of  stocks  in  New  York  during  the  year,  474. 

Fnm,  Hamilton,  appointed  commissioner  to  negotiate  ex* 
change  of  prisoners,  710. 

FrmoT,  AdmlrsL— His  system  of  weather  foneasts  and 
storm  signals,  675. 

.F79r<(fa.— Population,  474 ;  censos  returns,  474 ;  Pedend  ex- 
peditions  to,  474;  troops  withdrawn  to  Blchmond,  474; 
occupation  of  JacksonTille,  475;  plan  for  the  aimed 
colonisatlott  of;  47& 

JPVdfiosL— Feellog  of  the  people,  475 ;  improrements  of  the 
Emperor  at  Paris,  475;  his  enterprises,  476;  debt  of 
France,  476;  relations  with  Great  Britain,  476;  relations 
on  the  GontlDent,  476;  do.  with  Mexico,  477;  do.  with 
the  United  States,  477 ;  society  of  St  Tlncent  de  Paul, 
477;  finances  of  France,  477;  concessions,  477;  efflBot  of 
the  American  tariff;  478 ;  state  of  themanufteturing  dis- 
tricts, 478;  statistics,  478;  imports,  479;  railroads,  479; 
army  and  navy,  479;  postal  service,  479. 

JVedeKdbL—Its  situation,  479;  population,  479;  ocenpsftion 
by  Confederate  troops,  479;  evacuation,  479. 

FredH^cMmrff.^lti  situation,  479;  population,  479;  evao- 
uatlon  by  Confederate  troopa,  479;  Federal  occupation 
and  evacuation,  479 ;  battle  at,  480. 

li'Mdom  <f  Me  i¥ess;— Order  of  the  Beeretary  of  War  rela- 
tive to  newspaper  publications,  480;  seeond  order,  480; 
other  orders,  480;  restrictions  on  the  press  considered 
In  Congress, 480;  report  of  the  committee,  48a 

IVtUnghwiften,  T^eocforei— Birth,  481 ;  education,  481 ;  pur- 
suits, 481 ;  death,  481. 

FuocoNT,  Gen.  Johv  C,  assumes  command  In  the  Mountain 
Department,  108;    his  movements,  108;    otdered  to 


relieve  Gen.  Banks,  104;  his  reply,  104;  his  marsh,  104; 
resigna  his  command,  186. 
JWmK  Itoyot—Ito  situation,  4^ ;  attack  on  the  UtMnyland 
at,48L 


GAsmui,  Ooi  Jomr  A.,  defeato  Confederate  force  In  Ken- 
tucky 85;  his  despatchea,  85-86. 

Otoffraphieal  and  Jrektbologieal  JBbpKoraHonA— Surveys 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  481 ;  explorstlons  for 
new  mines  in  the  Territories,  481 ;  Lower  California,  488 ; 
Busslan  America,  488;  interior  of  Labrador,  488;  ex- 
plorations of  C.  F.  Hall,  488 ;  Northwest  Boundary  Sur- 
vey, 488;  explorations  in  llexico,  488;  Centrsl  America, 
488;  Hondorss,  486;  New  Grsnada,486;  Tenesueh^  488; 
Ecuador,  488;  Guiana,  484;  Brasll,484;  Argentine  Con- 
federation, «4;  Chill,  484;  Patagonia,  486;  geographi- 
cal publications  in  Europe,  485;  Syria,  485;  Palestine, 
485;  Lebanon  Bange,485;  Northern  and  Central  Asia, 
486;  Persia,  486;  coasts  of  Japan,  48^488;  China,  486- 
487;  Island  of  Formosa,  487;  Slam,  487;  interior  of 
Burmah,  487;  Australia,  488;  discoveries,  488;  discover- 
ies in  AiHca,  489;  Barbery  States,  489;  White  Nile.  489: 
Northern  Africa,  490;  Central  Africa,  490;  Weatern 
Coast,  480;  Gabun,  480;  Upper  Guinea,  491. 

Diflcoveriea  in  areheology,  491;  laenstrian  villages  In 
Switzerland,  491 ;  discoveries  in  Egypt,  491 ;  Algeria,  491 ; 
Tunis,  491 ;  Syria,  498 ;  Greece,  498 ;  Borne,  488 ;  France, 
498. 

&«o;i0ri0.— Conscription  act  not  enforced  In  northern  coun- 
ties, 16;  population,  498 ;  census  returns,  488;  destruction 
of  the  creps,  498;  drafting  at  Savannah,  486;  excitement 
at  Savannah  on  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  498;  aban- 
donment of  the  towns,  494 ;  conscription  act,  494 ;  oppo- 
sition to  it,  494;  action  of  the  Legislature  and  the  courts, 
494 ;  message  of  the  governor  relative  thereto,  494 ;  for- 
ther  action  of  the  Legislature,  485 ;  election  of  Senaton 
to  the  Confederate  Congress,  496-496;  manufoeturen* 
association,  496;  uropa,  496. 

GoLDSBOBOvoii,  BiAX  An.  Lw  M.,  coomianda  naval  part  of 
the  expedition  to  North  Carelina,  88. 

Gbaxt,  Gmr.  ULVisn,  advanoes  upon  Fort  Hemy,  89;  at- 
tacks Fort  Donelson,  88;  summons  to  surrender,  88; 
congratulates  the  troops,  85;  commands  at  Shlloh,  69. 

tf»^wr<A*<teln.— Bevenueandftxpenditurea,496;  Parilament, 
496 ;  action  relative  to  the  Confederate  States,  497 ;  iron- 
dad  ships,  change  of  views  relative  to,  497 ;  fortifications, 
497 ;  poor  rates,  497 ;  diplomatic  Interooune,  498 ;  opera- 
tives In  Lsncashiw,  498 ;  their  condition,  498 ;  effects  of 
the  supply  of  cotton,  499;  relief,  499;  external  aflhirs, 
499 ;  financial  condition,  499;  imports  and  exporta,  600 ; 
education  in  England,  800;  -postal  communication,  600. 

Grtat  SouUm  SiMuntiMp,  the  accident  to  and  the  repain 
d;  601, 008, 608»  604, 606, 606. 

titf-eeosL—Area  and  popnUUion,  606 ;  eaosee  of  the  revolution 
in  1868,  606;  patience  of  tiie  people,  607;  fteUngs  to- 
ward the  king  and  queen,  607 ;  exasperattoa,  566;  flight 
oftheking^608;  provisional  government,  608. 


JTafrsasCbriNMi— Arrest  of  dtixens  in  tite  United  Stalca, 608; 
words  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  608;  order  rdattve 
'  to  prisonen  who  employed  an  attorney,  009;  offlcUl 
statement  of  a  case  of  arrest,  809 ;  matter  of  arrests 
transferred  from  the  state  to  the  War  Department,  609 ; 
order  in  relation  to  state  prisoners,  609 ;  commission  to 
examine  State  prisoners,  510;  proceedings  of  the  eom- 
,  510;  arrest  of  ex-Beeretaiy  Osmaron  on  a  pro- 
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0688  of  ft  court,  611;  eorreBpondenoe  nlaUro  to  thrMtOi 
5il ;  ftrrest  of  a  Judge  In  opea  oourt  in  Maryland,  619 ; 
prooUmatlon  of  the  President  saspending  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpoa,  612 ;  arreeta  in  Philadelphia,  618;  aotion 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  618 ;  arrests 
in  Vermont,  618;  aotion  of  the  District  Ck>art,  618;  iu 
decision,  614;  arrest  in  New  Hampshire,  614;  aotion  of 
tiie  State  Supreme  Court,  614 ;  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin,  614;  opinion  of  the  Chief  Josticei 
614;  order  to  release  prisoners,  618. 

Halliok,  Obx.  H.  W.^Thanks  to  Oen.  Hunter  for  recn- 
foroementa  to  Oen.  Qrant,  82 ;  letter  to  Qen.  Grant  on 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  86;  address  to  the  in- 
Tading  troops,  87 ;  his  despatch  annonucing  the  occupa- 
tion of  Springfield,  64;  d8.  of  Arkansas,  64;  da  of  Fay- 
etteTilie,  64;  despatch  on  hatUe  at  Pea  Bidge,  68 ;  goes 
to  Pittsburg  Landing,  74;  takes  command,  74 ;  despatch- 
es ttom  Corinth,  75;  arrlyes  at  Washington  to  act  as 
general-in-ohief;  124;  his  yiews  on  aflUrs,  124;  letter 
in  reply  to  Gton.  MoCleUan,  126;  correspondence  with 
Oen.  Lee,  714;  answer  to  interrogatories  of  Secretary 
of  War,  182. 

Edrritonlhirg.^ltB  situation,  616 ;  population,  616. 

Boo«,  Thomas  Jnr.— Birth,  616;  education,  616;  writings, 
616;  death,  616b 

.MoUjf  Spring«,'-lt»  situation,  616 ;  milltaiy  oooopatlon  o(  618^ 

EomsttdOtL'^Act  of  Congress,  6. 

Hopk,  Fbsdbuok  W.— Birth,  616;  edueation,  618;  pursuits, 
617;  death,  617. 

HoBira,  Thomab  H.~Blrth,617;  education,  617;  pursnito, 
617;  death,  617. 

Hujrbb,  Datid,  takes  command  in  South  Carolina,  49 ;  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski,  48 ;  order  dividing 
the  department,  62. 

HumUviU^-lta  situation,  617 ;  military  oooupotioB  oi;  617. 


i?Mfioi8.~Popalatlon,  618;  do.  of  cities,  618 ;  census  statistics, 
618;  constitutional  oonvention,  618;  prooeedingo,  618; 
▼ote  of  the  people  on  the  Constitution,  619 ;  poUticsl 
organisations,  619;  resolutions  of  the  Bepnblican  State 
Convention,  619 ;  nominations  by  the  Democratic  or- 
ganisation, 620 ;  votes  of  the  people  for  State  officers 
and  members  of  Congress,  620. 

iZ{»mina^j0f».— Igniting  point  of  gas  and  coal,  620 ;  origin  and 
treatment  of  petroleum,  620;  parafflne  oils,  621 ;  car- 
buration  of  gas,  622;  Bessettes  carbaretting  apparatus, 
682;  illuminating  gsses  from  petroleum,  coal  oil,  or 
firom  their  derivatives,  628;  gas  fh>m  petroleum  alone, 
624;  Hiirs  air  gas,  oleo-water  gas,  and  electro-chemical 
gas,  624;  McDougal's  fixed  gas  and  atmospheric  gas, 
624;  Elmer's  pure  illuminating  gas,  624;  air  Ught  fbr 
locomotives,  625;  lampe  eolienne,  628. 

/fidiawa.— Population  of  cities,  628;  census  statistics,  686; 
financial  aflkln,  627;  elections,  627;  political  organiza- 
tions, 627 ;  conventions  of  the  democratic  organization, 
627 ;  nominations,  527 ;  resolutiona,  627 ;  convention  of 
the  republican  organization,  628;  nominations,  628; 
resolutions,  628;  votes  of  the  people,  628;  provisions 
of  the  State  Constitution  relative  to  negroes,  628 ;  troops 
contributed  to  the  war,  629. 

IxoBiflGU.,  Chablbb  Jabbd.— Birth,  689;  education,  629; 
public  offices,  629|  death,  629. 

Im§uranc6  OiMnpaiiiM.— Losses,  629;  do.  in  Massachusetts, 
680;  do.  marine,  680;  do.  by  fire  risks,  680;  increste  of 
fire  risks,  681 ;  coses  of  net  losses,  581 ;  foreign  com- 
panies in  New  York,  682;  participation  plan,  688;  ac- 
tivity of  life  insurance,  682 ;  companies  in  New  York, 
688  {  returns,  688 ;  returns  in  Massachusetts^  684. 


iotMBw—Populatlon,  684 ;  eensns  stotisties,  684;  dvil  officers, 
684 ;  debt,  684 ;  banks,  684;  Legislature,  685 ;  conven- 
tions of  the  political  oiganisations,  686;  nominations, 
685 ;  votes  of  tiie  citizens,  686^ 

JR(%.— Area  and  population,  686;  loss  of  Cavonr,  685;  Us 
successor,  686;  obstacles,  685;  aetton  of  the  French 
emperor, 688;  Bataazl,  688 ;  hia career,  688 ;  rvstoiaUoa, 
688;  poUcy,  687;  movemento  of  Garibaldi,  687;  defeat 
at  Aapromonte,  688;  anest,  688. 


Jomnoir,  Qm.  A.  S.— Address  to  bis  troops  af  Oorinfh,  63. 

Joiofsoir,  Bbvbbdt,  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  examine  diffi- 
culties, 650. 

JomiSToir,  Albbbt  S.^Birth,  688 ;  education,  088 ;  military 
career,  689;  death,  689. 

^OBXBTov,  Gxa.  J.  £.— Address  to  the  army  at  MamMsaw,  82. 


JEbMUOi.— Population,  689 ;  dvil  officers,  689;  military  Ibroe, 
669 ;  Indian  expedition,  689 ;  eonfficts,  888. 

Ebabitbt,  Philip,  birth,  640;  education,  610;  nsJUtary  ca- 
reer, 640 ;  honors,  640 ;  death,  640. 

ITmAMlry.^Gensus  statistics,  640;  poUtfcal  poritton,  540; 
messsge  of  the  governor,  640;  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  called,  641;  governor  resigns,  641;  soooes- 
sor,  641 ;  report  of  the  committee  on  emandpation  with 
compensation,  641 ;  finances,  642;  milltaiy  operations  in 
tiie  State,  543. 

Ehowubb,  Jaxbb  B.— ^Birth,548;  edooatioo,  548 ;  puraolts, 
54S;destii,648. 


Laitdbb,  Fbbdbbiox  W.—Birth,  648 ;  educatiwi,  648;  miU- 
tary  career,  548;  death, 544. 

LsB,  Obv.  B.  £.— Despatch  of  battle  at  Msnawas,  186; 
answer  to  Oen.  Pope,  188;  address  to  the  dtizens  of 
Maryland,  188;  order  to  Gen.  Hill  Bhowihg  what  his 
plans  were,  140. 

LzNooLN,  Pbbbidxbt  Abbaham.— Order  of  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  at  Mill  Spring,  27 ;  order  tttr  an  ad- 
vance of  all  the  forces,  29 ;  order  of  thanks  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Boonoke  Island,  40;  order  creating  the  Moun- 
tain Deportment,  90;  da  Shenandoah,  90;  da  Bappo- 
hannock,  90;  reply  to  Gen.  MoClellao^s  request  for  n- 
enforcements,  99 ;  order  dividing  the  army  Into  oorpo^ 
84;  assigning  Gen.  McClellan  to  the  command,  84;  let- 
tor  to  Oen.  McClellan  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  Geo. 
Blenker*s  division,  86;  order  to  Gen.  McDowell  to  pro- 
ceed to  aid  Gen.  Banks,  101 ;  correspondence,  101 ;  order 
to  Gen.  Fremont  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Banks,  101; 
order  forming  the  Army  of  Yirginta  under  Oen.  Pope, 
128;  calls  three  hundred  thousand  men,  128;  his  wder 
removing  Gen.  McClellan,  164 ;  message  with  the  bm 
abolishing  sUvery  in  the  District  of  Columl^  845; 
messsge  relative  to  the  Confiscation  Bill,  874 ;  his  proc- 
lamation  suspending  the  writ  of  Habesa  Corpus,  618 ; 
countermands  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Hunter,  725; 

'  message  at  the  third  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  726;  emandpation  prodamatton,  788. 

LiUraiurs  and  LUerary  ProffrMt  in  1862.— In  the  United 
States,  544;  in  Great  Britain,  550l 

Z^MisioiMi.— Census  statistics,  552;  educational  Institutiona, 
652;  military  aflUrs,  562;  calls  for  troopa»  068;  gover- 
nor's ^peal,  662;  coll  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  668;  aflhirs 
in  New  Orleans  before  ito  o^ttore,  668 ;  address  of  gov. 
Moore  to  the  citizens  with  regulations  rolatf  ve  to  Fedexal 
forces,  668;  acdUtary  operation  In  thi»  Btate,  651. 
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iMUk^roiu.— Number  of  membexB,  604 ;  sTnods,  654 ;  meeting 
of  Oeneral  Synod,  555;  reaolatlona,  565;  Mminariea, 
665;  da  in  Great  Britain,  655;  do.  In  Germany,  665; 
da  in  France,  656;  do.  Sweden,  656;  do.  BuMia,  65«. 


MAomrzzi,  Bt  Bey.  Bisbop.— Birth,  557;  education,  567; 
pursuits,  657 ;  death,  557. 

JfaifM.— Popuktton,  657 ;  poUtical  organlationa,  667 ;  repub- 
Uean  convention,  667 ;  nomioatlons  657 ;  resoluUona,  657; 
war  democrat's  oonrenUon,657 ;  nominations,  557 ;  reao- 
lutlon8,657;  democratic  convention,  557 ;  nominations, 
557;  resolutions,  657;  votes  of  the  dtizena,  65S;  troops 
ftimlshed,  558 ;  passage  of  British  troops  over  the  terri- 
tory, 668 ;  institutions  of  education,  5H> ;  railroads,  560 ; 
debt,  560. 

MarylancL-PopuhkHon,  650 ;  Leglslature,560 ;  appropriation 
to  fiunllles  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  killed  at  Baltimore, 
669;  meaaage  of  the  governor  on  the  position  of  Mary- 
land, 560;  resolutionsof  the  Legislature,  560;  cflTectof 
emandpatiun  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  560 ;  effect  of 
Maryland  and  Kentucky  on  the  Southern  side,  561 ;  re- 
ception of  Gen.  Lee*s  army,  561 ;  political  sympathies 
of  Maryland,  661 ;  contribution  of  soldiers.  561 ;  miles  of 
railroad,  561;  institutions  of  education,  561 ;  arrest  of 
citizens,  56L 

jroMacAuMtta.— Population,  561 ;  increase,  661 ;  manuiko- 
tures,  561;  value  of  property,  662;  SUte  debt,  569; 
protection  of  seaports,  562;  resolutions  of  Legislature 
relative  to  the  action  of  Maryland  Legislature,  56S ; 
'  answer  of  Gov.  Andrew  to  a  call  fbr  more  troops,  568; 
rallyof  volunteers,  568;  troops  contributed,  568;  politi- 

'  cal  organizations,  568;  resolutions  of  the  republican 
convention,  568;  people's  convention,  568;  resolutions, 
568,664;  democratic  convention,  564;  resolutions,  564; 
votes  of  the  citizens,  565;  refbsal  of  the  governor  to  re- 
ceive Southern  blacks  into  Massachusetts,  565w 

MoGLBLLAir,  Gbk.  Gxobob  B.— Force  before  Washington, 
84;  directs  Western  operations  up  to  the  occupation  of 
Nsshville,  29 ;  address  on  taking  command  ih  the  field, 
84;  statement  at  a  court  martial  relative  to  the  troops 
left  at  Washington,  88 ;  instructions  to  Gen.  Wadsworth, 
88;  do.  to  Gen.  Banks,  8S,  89;  letter  to  Gen.  Thomas, 
89;  fbrther  statements,  90;  moves  on  Torktown,  90; 
movements  after  its  capture,  94;  arrives  at  WlUlama- 
burg,  96;  addresses  to  the  troope,  96;  address  to  his 
army  at  Harrison's  Landing,  188 ;  ordered  to  command 
troops  at  Washington,  189 ;  his  general  ordera,  180 ;  or- 
der relative  to  the  President's  proclamation,  161 ;  or- 
dered by  the  President  to  cross  the  Potomac,  162 ;  re- 
moved from  command,  164;  Dwewell  to  the  troops,  164; 
retires  to  Trenton,  164. 

MoCuLLoon,  BsH.—Birth,  666;  education,  566;  mllitaxj 
campaigns,  566. 

MoDowBLL,  Gm.  Inwnr,  ordered  to  cooperate  with  Gen. 
McClellan,  101 ;  ordered  to  aid  Gen.  Banks,  101 ;  oorre- 
spondence,  101, 108;  letters  to  Gen.  McClellan,  117, 118w 

MoKab,  Sir  AujLX  N.— BirU^  566;  public  positions,  566; 
honors,  566 ;  death,  566. 

Mbabi;  WiLUAJL-Blrtb,  566 ;  education,  566;  puxsuits,  666; 
death,  566. 

JfainpAis.— Surrender  of  the  city,  667 ;  correspondence,  667 ; 
civil  organization,  567 ;  trade,  667 ;  circulation  of  Con- 
federate script  forbidden,  567;  newspaper  suspended, 
568;  Union  meeting,  568;  ikmilies  of  Confederate 
officers  sent  South,  563;  trade  opened  by  Gen.  Sher- 
man,  668 ;  vacant  stores  occupied,  569 ;  operation  of  the 
partisan  corps,  569;  government  of  the  city,  569;  gue- 
rll]aa,567. 


JMM>n>2o0ry.>-Companttve  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil, 
570 ;  experimental  researches  on  evaporizattoh  and  ab- 
sorption, 570;  Dalton's  theory  of  an  independent  vapor 
atmosphere  questioned,  571 ;  vapor  of  the  upper  atmoa- 
phera,  572;  meteorological  observations  in  balloon 
ascents,  578;  dew  bow  on  the  surlsce  of  mud,  578; 
soap  bubbles  and  the  nature  of  doud,  574;  formation  of 
rain  near  the  earth,  574;  Admiral  Fitxroy's  system  of 
weather  Ibrecast,  storm  signals,  &&,  575;  weather 
signs,  578;  cyclones  and' anti-cyclones,  579. 

Met^odUt9,  divisions  oi;  579;  Methodist  Episcopal,  579; 
numbers,  679;  churches,  579;  conferences,  579;  pro- 
ceedings, 580;  church  Soqth,  560;  churches  in  British 
America,  681 ;  do.  South  America,  581 ;  da  Hay ti,  681 ; 
da  Great  Britain,  681 :  French  Wesleyan  Conference, . 
682 ;  German  Annual  Conference,  682 ;  Methodists  in 
Ada,  582:  da  in  Africa,  582;  da  in  Australia, 582. 

jr«D<oo.— Population,  588;  internal  aflUxs,  588;  movements 
of  the  French,  584;  position  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to,  584. 

J«cA<flran.— Situation,  685;  Legislature,  685;  resolullons  oi; 
585;  politicsl  organizations,  586;  resolutions  of  the 
democratic  organization,  585;  nominations,  585;  re- 
publican nominations,  585;  votes  of  the  dtizens,  585; 
troops  contributed,  585;  railroads  in  the  State,  665;  in- 
stitutions of  education,  586;  salt  manuftctures,  566; 
State  debt,  686 ;  its  agricultural  college,  & 

J»ime«o<a«~Sltoation,  586 ;  character  of  Its  population,  686 ; 
civil  officers,  686;  troops  contributed,  586;  Indian  war, 
586;  attacks  on  the  settien,  586;  defeat  of  the  Indians, 
687 ;  consequences  of  the  war,  58& 

Jflsei«n[2S>pi.— Census  statistics,  668;  internal  affldrs  of  the 
State,  583;  call  of  the  governor  for  troops,  680;  scardty 
of  arms,  589;  miUtaxy  qpentions  in  the  SUte,  689; 
crops,  589. 

Jflsicwri.— Condition  at  tiie  beginning  of  1862, 669;  aiseas- 
ments,  690 ;  provost  marshal's  order  to  publishers,  590; 
oath  of  dlegianoe  exacted.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
teachers  and  civil  offlcera,  590;  trid  of  bridge  burners, 
590;  correspondence  between  Gefts.  HaUeck  and  Price. 
591 ;  advance  of  Gen.  Curtis's  forces,  591 ;  dvil  officbra  of 
the  Stote,  591 ;  State  convention,  601 ;  proceedings,  692; 
cmandpation  bill,  092;  qualification  of  voters,  692;  pro- 
visional government,  892;  action  of  the  convention  on 
emandpation  and  oompensatlon,  598 ;  emancipation  con- 
vention, 698;  resolutions,  698;  guerilla  operations,  698 ; 
order  of  Governor  Gamble,  698 ;  operations  in  Calloway 
county,  698;  attack  on  Independence,  594;  movements 
in  northeastern  counties,  594 ;  capture  of  Andrew  Alls- 
man,  694;  Gen.  McNeil's  order,  694;  execution  of  ten 
prisoners,  594;  SUte  election.  695;  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 695;  organization,  695;  SUXe  debt,  595;  emand- 
pation, 595. 

MiTOHBLL,  Gbk.  0.  M.— Address  to  his  di  virion  of  troops,  86; 
movemenU  toward  HunteviUe,  78;  ito  capture,  78  j 
operations  in  Alabama,  79;  made  a  Mqjor-Gen.,  79; 
ordered  to  oommand  in  South  Carolina,  80;  birth,  695; 
education,  595;  pursuits,  595;  mlliUry  services,  696; 
death,  696. 

W 

ifasfcWBs, surrender  of;  87 ;  retreat  of  GonfMerato forces,  696; 
surrender  of  the  dty  to  Federd  troops,  596;  state  of  tiie 
dty,  596 ;  Andrew  Johnson  appointed  mlllUry  governor, 
697 ;  reftisd  of  the  dty  officers  to  take  tiie  oatii  of  sllcgl- 
ance,  697;  resolutions  of  the  dty  ooundl,  597;  condition 
of  the  dty,  597 ;  order  relative  to  the  sale  of  provisions, 
medlclne^  Ac,  577;  operations  of  guerillas,  698;  as- 
sessment of  wedthy  dtizens,  598;  pw>oeedIngs  in  tiie 
dty,  599. 
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JTory,  OMi^W^rote— loBtniottom  to  Oapt  Bulloek,  89S ;  or- 
giaization  oi;  0M;  openttons  of  Um  Bainler,  6W; 
moTUBMitaor  the  Onto,  OM ;  OoniiDUdMr  MOUiMO; 
steamer  Atohwna,  iOO;  moremeiita  •(  MO;  oaptorei 
of  Axneriean  veiMla,  tOO;  ber  fMlMfB,  fiOO;  «ew,  001; 
captnre  of  the  ViiyliiU,  001;  ftateiDeBt  of  the  oapteln, 
001;  ciptare  of  the  Eliah*  Dtmber,  001;  tlitenieiit 
of  the  oaptalB,  001;  dlepoael  of  |MlioiMn»  001 ;  eidte- 
ment  In  New  York,  000;  do.  in  Engleiid,  000;  oorre- 
spondenoe  with  the  Brittah  ICInMor  relstlTO  to  lonee  by 
Britbh  •obieeta.OOO;  oeptare  of  the  Ariel, OOO;  other 
oaptorea,  000;  bonded,  000;  Telidlty  of;  000;  eppeamnoe 
of  the  AUbarne  afti^r  her  ooolUot  with  the  lbtteru,O0O; 
theflgfat,004;  offleenofthe  AJebaou,  OOA. 

JV'aey,  UfUUd  Statet.'-lta  organlxition,  004;  offloeii,  004; 
Tonela,  004;  equM^rona,  004. 

Iron-clad  or  armored  ahlpfli  004;  neeenity  of  armor 
reeognlaed,  006;  progreai  In  its  appUeation,  000;  the 
reroMng  tnrret  or  capola,  000;  earttett  American  iron- 
dad^  007;  the  flnt  ciaas  Monitory  OOT;  the  Pamale, 
details  of;  008;  improtements  In  working  the  new  Hon- 
iters,  000 ;  gnns  dlsobarged.  within  the  turret,  000;  reooti, 
000;  men,  600  i  bed  of  the  tnrret  water-tight,  010;  ezpe- 
rienee  in  battie,  010;  results  at  GharleBtoD,  010;  loss  of 
the  original  Monitor,  OU ;  new  lilb  rsit,  Oil ;  seoond  and 
third  class  Monitors,  Oil;  Dictator  and  Puritan,  Oil; 
New  Ironsides,  018;  Galena, 018;  Roanoke,  018;  Keo- 
kuk, 018;  Dnndenberg,  010;  the  Beaton  gunboat,  014;* 
Essex  gunboat,  014 ;  the  Tusenmbia  gunboat,  014;  other 
gunboats  and  rams,  014;  recent  English  and  French 
armored  vessels,  014;  manulhctare  and  application  of 
armor  plate^  OlS,  010;  aspects  of  the  armor  question 
changing,  017 ;  descmctiTe  power  of  prcijeetlles,  017, 618 ; 
Tesiatanoe  of  iron  phites,  010;  recent  experiments  with 
modem  heavy  ordnance,  020, 021 ;  practical  qualifications 
as  to  the  relative  efldencj  of  gnns  and  armor,  608; 
qnallttes  of  inclined  or  vertlcsl  armor,  028;  the  question 
of  the  kind  of  armor  and  of  backings  028;  extent  of 
armor  and  plans  of  armored  vessels,  684 ;  bestooastmotlon 
of  hnllfbr  armofBd  ships,  085;  preserving- the  bottoms 
of  armored  vessels,  080;  ramsi  080;  oosat  and  harbor 
defences,  087;  eondnslons,  087. 

ilToey,  it:  &,  cp4r«akm§  ^-North  Atlsntte  squadron,  080; 
Boanoke  Island,  020;  BewalTs  Point,  020;  batteries  on 
the  James  river,  028;  at  New  Blver  Inlet,  020;  South 
Atlantic  squadron,  080;  litUe  Tybee  river,  600;  coast  of 
Florida,  080;  stesm  tug  Plow,  000;  Btono  Inlet,  680; 
Jacksonville,  080;  €hilf  squadron,  080;  AppahMhicola, 
080;  8t  Andrew,  080;  Cedar  Keys,  081 ;  moutbs  of  the 
Mississippi,  081;  preparations  to  attack  Forts  Jackson 
and  Philip,  081 ;  attack  commenced,  081 ;  pUm  of  the 
attack,  083;  bombardment,  088;  preparations  to  pass 
the  forts,  088;  passing  of  the  Ibrto,  684;  conflict,  684; 
approach  to  New  Orleana,  086;  correspondence  with  the 
dty  authorities,  086, 080;  operations  of  Com.  Fsnagut 
above  New  Orleans,  007;  operations  of  Com.  Porter 
upon  the  forts,  087;  their  surrender,  688;  Baton  Bouge, 
088;'Natches,  088;  Yloksbnig,  088;  Confederate  ram 
Arksnsss,  088;  fhrther  movements  before  Baton  Bougo, 
080;  Western  flotilla,  040;  Potomac  flotUla,640;  Jamea 
river  flotilla,  64a 

NxLSOV,  William.— Birth,  040;  eduestion,  040;  naval  lifc, 
040;  transferred  to  a  military  command,  040;  death,  040L 

NnssBLBODB,  Kabl  Bobskt  voir.--Blrth,  641;  education, 
041 ;  puTTOltsi,  041 ;  public  employments,  041 ;  death,  041. 

JTeio  ITafnpsAirA.— Increase  of  population,  041 ;  dvtl  offlcers, 
041;  political  organizations.  041 ;  resolutions,  041 ;  votes 
of  the  dtisens,  048 ;  resolutions  of  the  LegUdature,  048 ; 
troops  contributed,  04S;  finances,  048;  railnwda^  048; 
institutions  of  education,  0481 


JfiNS  .Tervsy^PopniatfoB  of  cHlaSk  040;  poUttcsl  aMttaasBt^ 
Ott;  political  wganimtlons,  Ott;  fepuhUcan  eoBvenUon, 
Ott;  BondnatloBS,  048;  resoluttoBa,448;  democrats  eoa- 
TcntloB,  048;  nominatlona,  048;  isvilBtieBa,  048;  votes 
of  the  dtisens,  048;  troops  Ihrnlshed,  044;  servlosak  044; 
Bute  debt,  046;  institutions  of  education,  04& 

JTsio  (V<eafM.-OccnpatioB  by  Qen.  Butler,  046;  prodamation 
of  G«n.  Butler,  046;  the  press,  046;  landing  of  troops, 
040;  aspect  of  the  dty,  040;  providing  relief  for  the 
poor,  040;  distribution  of  ConOwlerate  stores  captured, 
047;  sdsure  of  spede,  047;  tirodamation  xdative  to 
females, 047;  eadtement,  047;  apology  of  tho  mayoi^ 
048;  explanation  of  Gen.  Butler,  048;  his  private  letter, 
048;  fcsnlt  of  one  month,  048;  oxecutien  of  Mnmford, 
040;  revengsAd  feeling  exdted,  040  ;explanatton  of  Gen. 
Butler,  040;  dlflleulties  with  the  oonenis,  040;  action  of 
Beverdy  Johnson,  060;  flirther  diflicultiesk  060;  oorre- 
epondence,  061 ;  emaudpation  order,  061 ;  conflscatloas, 
061;  oath  of  alleglanoe  renewed,  098;  exdtonent,  058; 
Ihrther  orders,  008 ;  commaiid  transfenad  to  Qen.  Banks, 
068;  fkreweU  address  of  Gen.  Butler,  068-0;  prodama- 
tion of  Gen.  Banks,  060b 

.yew  Fori.— PoUUcal  Mpect  of  the  Btate,  064 ;  poUtical  organ- 
isation, 066;  demooatic  convention,  0B6 ;  nominaUoos, 
066;  resolutions,  666;  repuMican  eonvention,  086;  nom- 
inations, 666;  resdnUons,666;  votes  of  the  dticena,050; 
finances  of  the  State,  060;  operations  of  tho  canal  de- 
partment, 060;  premium  fbr  spede  to  pay  State  interest, 
000;  cand  debt,  067;  banks  of  the  Btste,  007;  Federal 
stocks  held,  067;  rsilroads,  667;  salt  mannlbcture,  066; 
troops  contributed,  068;  militia  law,  096;  charter  elec- 
tion in  New  York  dty,  060 ;  operstions  of  titj  rsilroads, 
060;  InstltuUom  of  education,  000. 

Jforih  OoroUfuik— Appeal  of  the  governor  Isr  ciothea  and 
shoes  for  troops,  15  *  sdrance  of  Gen.  Bnmdde*s  expedi- 
tloB  agdnst,  88;  address  of  Gen.  Chok,  41;  populatioD, 
000;  approach  of  Gen.  Bumdde's  ferces,  000;  conscrip- 
tion, how  recdved,O0O;  Bteto  convention,  000;  Ststo 
election,  000;  candidates,  001;  dilTerence  of  parties,  061; 
result,  001 ;  resolutions  of  tho  Legidsture,  001 ;  troops 
tsken  by  conscription,  061 ;  conference  with  provldond 
governor  Stanley  relhsad,  008. 


O04teaHM^  American,  008;  do.  ferdgn,  088* 

OMoi— Civil  ofllcen,  096 ;  poUticd  oiganixatlonsi  086;  demo> 
cratic  oonventlen,  006;  nominations,  005;  lesdntions, 
006;  republican  eonventfon,  000;  nominatlonSk  090; 
resolutions,  607;  votea  of  the  dtisens,  007;  rssdntions 
of  the  LeglBlaturB,  007;  apprehendon  ef  an  attack  upon 
Cincinnati,  607;  troops  contributed,  007 ;  disritaJNe  in- 
stitutions,  097 ;  institutions  oredncatlon,  007 ;  finances, 
096;  State  debt,  096 ;i«flroads,  008. 

Oreffotk-^ltA  dtuatlon,  608;  popnhition,  006;  dvUolBoen, 
fl08;Legldatnn,O98;  taxea,006;  collegsa|0i6;dinMil^ 
098. 


PiSQUxxB,  Bmonn  D.— Birth,  008;  education,  096;  pur- 
suits, 008;  public  servloe^  006;  death,  60a 

Plofenlc—BuduTss  of  the  patent  ofllce,  000;  eoste  lo  pa- 
tenteea,  609;  patents  of  1808, 609;  beer  oodlng,  099; 
ballast  boxes,  090;  canteens,  700;  dredging  madiines, 
700;  firearms  and  implemente  of  war,  700;  aeeelersting 
projectiles,  700;  revolving  ohambered  pistols,  701;  re- 
volving guns,  701 ;  hay  elevator,  701 ;  lampa,  701 ;  looo- 
motives,  TOl ;  locomotive  trseks,  701 ;  ■uwhtoe  fer  plan- 
ing wood  mouldings,  708;  shoes,  708;  sketetoa  akifti^ 
708;  sewing  machines,  TOO. 
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^         MylMm<A-FBpld«ttol^T08;«l?Uaa6el•,T0e;Iwlh^ 

I         /iganlMttoiii,  70^;  dmnoontio  ooaventloii,  706;  aoinl- 

f        Mtloin,  706;  rioeolnti^iiii  706;  npaUlmi  tonTentton, 

704;  nomlnttttoiifl,  704;  imoIuIIoim,  704;  Totos  of  the 

citizMia,  706;  flnUMbl  eonditton  of  the  State,  705;  tax, 

700;  Interest  on  pabHo  debt,  706;  tioope  eontritrnted, 

706 ;  Tolanteeie  oelled  to  redet  Inriiion,  706 ;  ceptnze  of 

Cbembenboif,  706;    Toting  of  absent  soldienk  TOO; 

bank^  706;  ralltoedi,  706;  instltatlona  of  education,  707; 

eharitable  Inetitnttons,  707;  mineral  wealth,  707. 

^itn9km$  law  paaied  bjr  Gongceaa,  796. 

Pon,  Gen.— MoTement  toward  New  Madrid,  61 ;  its  eaptnre, 

61;  eroaaee  the  ]fi«laiip|ij,  08;  ramnder  <tf  the  enemy, 

66;  ordeied  to  Corinth,  66;  addreaa  to  the  army  of  Yir- 

ginia,  1S6;  hie  oiden,  167;  oomapondenoe  with  6en. 

Lee,  1801 

JVsa&yMaiie,  divMone  oi;  707 ;  membefehf p-Old  Sehool, 

'707;  ohwch  Sonth,  707 ;  Cnmberland,  do.,  707 ;  General 

Assembly,  707;  New  Beboel,  do.,  706;  views  on  sla- 

Toiy,  706;  effeotsof  the  war,  706;  other  portions,  706; 

ehnnhee  in  the  British  pvorineea,70»;  Scotland,  709; 

England,  706;  Irehmd,709:  Australia,  710;  New  Zea- 

huid,710. 

Pnion,  SnnuDiv  A.,  Gen.— His  withdrawal  ftom  ]l£lsso«iri,61 

Fritofim^  Emakomffe  ^.—Position  at  the  eloee  of  1661,  710; 
commissioners  to  lUcfamond  appointed,  TIO;  admission 
to  Blehmond  reftised,  710 ;  arrangements  for  an  ezchange, 
711 ;  recommendation  to  rdease  Oonfederate  prisoneis 
fnok  the  obligations  of  parole,  711 ;  exchange  suspended, 
711 ;  priTateersmen,  Til ;  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  711 ; 
exchange  proposed,  718;  correspondence,  718 ;  instruo- 
tlons  of  Confederate  Secretaiy,  718 ;  exchange  suspended, 
T18;  Federal  Government  yields,  718 ;  terms  of  exchange 
estahUahed«  718-714  ;,new  complications,  714 ;  correqwnd* 
enoe  of  Gens.  Lee  and  Hsileck,  714;  orders  to  military 
commanders  in  Tiiginia,  716;  letter  of  President  Daria 
to  Gen.  Lee,  716;  letter  of  Gen.  Lee  to  Gen.  HaUeck, 
716;  Confederate  order  relatlre  to  Gens.  Hunter  and 
Pbelps.  717;  da  relaUTO  to  Gen.  Neil,  717. 

J*rqfteiilMt  destmctlYe  power  oi;.617. 

J*rcte9tant  SpUBopaL  CAurcA.— First  council  In  the  Conftd* 
crate  States,  496. 

J*raU§kMt  Bpiteopal  ChwrtJ^  dlrision  In,  717,718;  church 
in  Confbderate  States,  718;  General  Convention,  718; 
pastoral  letter,  718;  church  in  the  British  provinces, 
T18;  church  of  Xngland,  719;  ootside  of  England,  719; 
in  Asia,  n9;  British  posseaalons  in  Africa,  719;  in 
Oeeanioa,  719 ;  in  Sandwich  Islands,  719. 

Pv»/fo  2)ootM»en«i.-Me8Bageef  President  Lincoln  to  Con* 
gresa  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  compensation  to 
the  owners,  789;  proclamation  conntermanding  the 
order  of  Gen.  Hunter  relative  to  slaves,  790;  messsge 
of  President  linooln  to  Congress  on  emancipation  with 
compensation,  790;  appeal  to  the  Border  State  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  behslf  of  emancipation  with  com- 
pensation, 781;  reply  of  a  minority  of  the  members, 
788,788;  reply  of  the  minority,  784;  reply  of  Mr.  May- 
nard  of  Tennessee,  736 ;  proclamation  of  President  Lin* 
coin  relative  to  flitnieemancipaUon  of  slaves,  786 ;  mss* 
sage  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  third  session  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress,  760;  inaugural  address  of 
Jeifenon  Davia,  768;  da  meesage  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Conlbderate  Congress, 784;  do.  message  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Confederate  Congrees,  784;  emancipation 
prodamation  of  Psssident  Lincoln,  766;  retsliatory 
pioehmiatiott  ef  Jeffsnen  Davis,  767;  overtures  ef 
Frsnce  and  the  replleaof  Great  Britain  and  Bussia  on 
mediation  in  the  aflUrsof  the  United  States, 788;  treaty 
between  the  United  Btatea  and  Great  Britila  Ibrtbe 
suppression  of  the  AiHoaii  dave  tnds,  74L 


Al^bnnMKOAiiro4«s^Wbatthenamede8ignates,748;  Dutch 
Beformed  Church,  776;  German  Beformed  Church,  748; 
Beformed  ohurchee  of  Europe,  744 

inMls/«toiu<.-Population,744;  poliUcal  organisations  In  the 
State,  746;  democratic  convention,  746;  nominations, 
746;  resolutlona,  745;  votes  of  the  citizens,  746;  debt  of 
the  State,  746;  banking  capital,  746;  raihroads,  746; 
schoo]s»746;  tioope  fiiniished,  746;  order  ibr  a  negro 
regiment,  74flL 

BiOHABOSOV,  IsBABi.  B..— Birth,  T46;  education,  746;  rank 
in  the  array,  746;  death,  74& 

JKohmw  OafhoHo  CSimrek,  popnUtton  under,  746;  other  sta- 
tistics, 746;  incresse,  747;  present  number,  747;  great 
council  at  Bome,  747 ;  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  748 ; 
progress  of  the  Church  in  Asia,  748. 

BoaiciBAWs,  Gen.— Address  to  the  troopsaiter  the  battle  at 
Corinth,  166L 

Boas,  JAxas  Ci.ABK.-Blrth,  748;  naval  service,  746;  death,  749. 

j|iiM<a.»Popnktion,  rdatioaa  with  Poland,  749;  emancipa- 
tion of  serik,  766;  feelings  in  Bussia,  760;  excitement 
prodttced  by  the  propoaed  radical  changea,  TOO;  action 
of  the  Govemmant,  761;  deeree  of  the  Empeior,  761. 


BiJi  MMimL,  Evaristo.— Birth,  760;  education,  760;  liberal 
views,  760;  official  pcaitiotts,  761 ;  death,  768. 

SAUiaauBT,  WnxAnn,  Senator  from  Delaware,  oifers  resolu- 
tions proposing  a  conference  for  the  settlement  of  dlffl- 
.cnltlee,  S7& 

SvAvroir,  Bnwnr  M.,  ^»pointed  Secretary  of  War,  88; 
order  to  €ton.  McDowell  how  to  proosed  after  June* 
tlon  with  Gen.  Shields,  101;  eaU  for  troops  to  defend 
Washington,  107 ;  order  to  take  military  posseaalon  of 
the  railroads,  106;  order  relieving  Gea  Fremont  from 
command,  186;  orders  to  military  commanders  in  Vir- 
ginia, 71& 

Bbwaba,  W.  H.,  Secretary  cf  Statc^Beply  to  aiesolution  of 
Congress  relative  to  passports  finr  California,  994;  reply 
to  the  French  proposition  fer  mediation,  890. 

Aa«M.--Qttesaons  raiJMd,  768;  is  the  negroa  eitlien?  768; 
opinion  of  Attorney  General  Bates,  768;  his  position  in 
Msssaehusetts,  768;  proceedings  in  Illinois,  768;  fine 
fer  bringing  negroes  into  the  State,  768;  instroetlons 
from  the  Navy  Department,  766;  proceedings  of  a  Kan- 
ass  regiment,  758;  proceedings  in  Chicago^  768;  da  in 
Brooklyn,  764 ;  social  position  described  in  Congress,  764 ; 
instructions  to  the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
relative  to  slavee,  764;  order  of  Gen.  Halleck,  T64;  da 
of  Cton.  Curtis,  754;  da  cf  Gen.  Hunter,  764;  da  of  Gen. 
Williams,  754;  proceedings  in  North  Csrolina,  754;  in- 
structions of  Secretsiy  Osmeron  rolatlve  to  tiie  employ- 
ing davea,  765;  ftirther  orders,  755;  social  experiment 
with  the  negfoea,  756;  edmatton,  756;  Held  work,  766; 
order  <tf  Gen.  Saxten  relative  to  the  morals  of  the  ne^ 
groes,  757;  organliattOB  aaeoldisn,  757;  letter  of  Gen. 
Hunter  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  757;  orders 
of  Gen.  Lane,  756;  edonintion,  768;  removal  to  the 
New  England  Statea  proposed,  76a 

Sim,  CsAi.  F.— Birth, 766;  military servicea.766;  desth,  TOOL 

Bovih  OirettiMk— Population,  769;  State  convention,  769; 
command  of  the  sea  coast,  780;  troops  reftase  to  go  out 
cf  the  State,  756;  cvopa,  186;  troopa  furnished  to  the 
Oonfedento  army, T60;  fUInieof  the  stone  blockade,  760. 

Snvxn,  Isaac  L— Birth,  760;  mUltaiy  rank,  760;  dvU 
offlcea.  700;  mflltary  command,  760. 

SnonB,  JoBH  R— BIrttw  TOO;  ednoation,  760;  puisuita,  760; 
writingi,  700;  death,  7601 
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Tae^ifHf  ie^freOitm.— Historical aketch,  761;  the  leader,  TO; 
hie  life,  761;  religioaa  vagatiea,  768;  military  ezplolta, 
762;  chADgea  in  tlie  OoTemment  of  Glilna,  768;  reanlta, 
768. 

7W»fifMM.^PopiiUtloii,  768;  addreaa  of  Got.  Hjuriai  768; 
Older  of  Qen.  Grant,  768 ;  appointment  of  Got.  Johnson, 
768  i  bis  appeal  to  the  people,  768;  city  council  of  Nash- 
yiUe  xeqalred  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  764;  letter 
to  the  governor  fh>m  Confederate  oflioers,  .760;  tradOi 
766;  ootton  traffic,  765;  Union  Committee  organization, 
765;  oonHscation  enforced,  766;  Union  meetings,  766; 
Imprisonment  of  deigymen,  766;  guerilla  operations, 
767,  768, 768. 

TtrritoriM  qf  the  United  <Sta<ef.-^Organlzatlon,  768;  Ne- 
braska, 769;  Dakota,  769 ;  Idaho,  770;  Washington,  HO; 
Nevada,  770;  silver  mining,  770;  Utah,  771;  Colorado, 
771;  Indian  Territory,  771;  New  Mexico,  778;  military 
operations  In,  778. 

I%aNi<.'-Popnlation,778;  crops,  778;  aflhirs  in,  778 ;  ooeiip*> 
tion  of  Galveston,  778;  its  subsequent  capture,  774. 

Thokab,  Gen.  Gso.  H.,  attacks  Gen.  ZoUioolVBr,  87. 

Tbitxbull.  Ltkav,  Senator,  on  the  Federal  finroe  before 
Fort  Donelson,  89. 

TxiBB,  JoHH.— Birth,  776 ;  education,  776 ;  pnbUo  offices,  775; 
death,  775;  character,  775. 


engaging  in  the  aUve  tnde,  796;  state  of  affidia  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  796. 

Yajt  Bubsn,  Mastis.— Birth,  796;  pablie  services,  796; 
character,  797;  death,  797. 

Fermont.— Population,  797 ;  political  organizationa,  71^ ;  r«. 
publican  convention,  797 ;  nominations,  797 ;  imolotlonA, 
797;  democcatio  convention,  797;  nominations,  797; 
resolutions,  797;  vote  of  the  dtisens,  797;  message  of 
the  governor,  797 ;  flnancea,  797 ;  troopa  contribated, 
797 ;  institutions  of  education,  797. 

F?fV<«to.-PopulaUon,  798;  causes  of  secession,  798;  eleo- 
tion  of  SeDatora,  798;  enrohnent  of  negroes,  793;  me»- 
aage  of  the  governor  on  the  successes  of  Federal  troops, 
T96 ;  Importsnce  of  Sichmond,  798 ;  distillation  of  whla- 
key  prohibited,  798;  Uoenses  to  tnden,  798;  procUm». 
tion  of  the  governor  relative  to  the  defenoe  of  Bich- 
mond,  799;  resolution  relative  to  partisan  rangers,  799 ; 
loss  of  sUve  property,  799;  principle  of  emandpatioii, 
799;  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  800;  resolution 
relative  to  President  Lincoln^s  emancipation  proclam*- 
tlon,  800;  governor  reftases  to  allow  conscripts  to  be 
taken  from  the  militia  camps,  800l 

Pfiyinia,  FMsm.— Proceedings  in,  800;  popular  conven- 
tion, 801;  formation  of  a  State  Government  Constita- 
tional  Convention,  801 ;  act  of  Congress  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Western  Virginia,  801 ;  population  o^  608 ;  dvll 
officers,  808. 
Waubt,  Thomas.— Birth,  808;  education,  808;  publishea 
the  LtmOim  Lancet,  808  j  dvU  offices,  808;  death,  801 


UBLAiro,  JoHAVH  LuDwio.— Birth,  776;  education,  776; 
writtngs,  776;  death,  776. 

United  iSKofeft— Census  sUtistics  of  1860,  7n-786 ;  views 
of  the  people  on  the  sul^ect  of  slavery,  786,  787; 
growth  of  the  anti-eUvery  sentiment,  787;  denun* 
dations  on  both  sides,  787;  third  party  success,  787; 
anti«slavery  almost  successfol  in  1856^  787 ;  suooessfol  in 
1860,  secession  commenced,  787;  silence  of  the  incoming 
administration,  787;  position  of  President  Lincoln  at 
the  dose  of  1861  on  the  subject  of  shivery,  788 ;  action 
of  Congress,  788;  messsge  relative  to  emandpation  with 
compensation,  788;  views  of  the  people  relative  to  the 
propodUon,  788;  explanation  of  his  views,  789;  ftirther 
remarks  relative  to  the  bill  for  emandpation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  789;  prodsmatton  countermand- 
ing the  order  of  Gen.  Hunter,  789 ;  views  of  the  people, 
788 ;  conference  of  the  President  with  the  Border  State 
members,  790;  answers  of  the  members,  790;  cause  of 
the  bitterness  of  the  war,  790;  fidlure  of  emandpation 
with  compensation,  791 ;  address  of  the  Governors  to 
the  President  rektive  to  celling  more  troops,  791 ;  his 
reply,  791;  ehsrges  made  sgainst  Preddent  Lincohi, 
791;  his  reply,  798;  reception  of  his  reply  by  the  peo- 
ple, 798;  the  watchword  now  of  the  friends  of  emand- 
pation, 798;  military  necesdty,  798;  conforence  of  the 
Preddent  with  a  deputation  from  Chicago,  792;  issues 
his  prodamation  of  prospective  emandpation,  798;  how 
received,  798;  address  of  the  Governors  at  Altoona, 
798 ;  whom  signed  by,  794 ;  wss  it'a  military  necesdty  f 
794;  argument  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  show  the 
military  necesdty,  794;  emandpation  proclamation 
issued,  794;  the  consummation  of  anti-slavery,  796; 
appropriations  by  Congress,  795;  tax  laws  in  Sonthem 
States,  795;  pendon  law,  795;  treaty  with  England  on 
the  slave  tcsde,  796 ;  ezeontton  of  Nathanld  Gordon  for 


Water  Wot^s.—At  Boston,  808;  cost,  808;  supply  of  water, 
808 ;  water  works  at  Brooklyn,  608 ;  sources  of  supply, 
808;  main  oonduit,  808;  pumping  engines,  804;  thdr 
operation,  805;  reservoirs,  806;  Cindnnati  waterworks, 
807;  consumption,  807;  ehsnges,  807;  Detroit  water 
works,  807;  wood  distribution  pipes,  807;  New  Haven 
water  works,  807 ;  source  of  supply,  807 ;  reservoir,  808; 
distributing  main,  808;  New  York  water  works,  806; 
High  Bridge  improvement,  808 ;  Manhattan  valley  im- 
provement, 809 ;  new  reservoir,  809 ;  interest  of  Ciotoa 
debt,  811 ;  Croton  water  rent,  811 ;  Philaddphia  water 
works,  811 ;  Fdrmount  works,  811 ;  Spring  Gsrden 
works,  811;  Kendngton  works,  811;  Twenty-fourth 
Ward  works,  812. 

Webb's  Croee  Roade,  battie  o(  29. 

WxLLBS,  GinnoK,  Secretary  of  Navy.— Letter  of  thanks  to 
Com.  Foote  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  81 

Wnsoir,  HiNBT,  Senator.— Statement  reflecting  the  reten- 
tion of  Gen.  McDowell^s  corps,  67. 

WiLBOV,  Lieut  J.  H^-Ezplorations  of  Wdlls  Cut,  Ga^  46. 

WiKDnGHanAiii  Aubxd  Zv,  Prince.— Public  services,  812; 
destii,  812L 

TflsftmsM.— Population,  618;  Leglslatnr^812;  reeolutioni^ 
818;  personal  liberty  bills,  818 ;  death  of  the  governor, 
818;  election  of  members  of  Congress,  818;  State  debt, 
818;  banks,  818;  railroads,  818;  Institutions  of  edncation, 
818 ;  troops  contributed,  818. 

Woirr,  JoBSFiL- Birth,  818;  education,  818 ;  studies,  818; 
travels,  818;  studies  in  Enf^d,  814;  marriage,  814; 
perils  in  Asia,  814;  vidts  tiie  United  States,  814;  or- 
dained deacon,  814;  traTels»  814;  death,  814 


ZoLuoonm,  Gen.,  defootad  In  KA&tocfcy,  97. 


XND  OF  T0LT71IB  II. 
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